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PREFACE 


S the title of this Dictionary implies its material has been drawn 
mainly from the words and concepts current in the field of psychi- 
atry—with definitions and illustrative quotations that aim to give these 
terms vital, clinical meaning. Though brevity was the ideal, in many 
instances, where needed, the articles are more or less encyclopedic in 
character. 

The framework of the Dictionary is made up of psychiatric terms, but 
considerable attention has been devoted to terms in allied fields—clinical 
neurology, constitutional medicine, genetics and eugenics, mental defi- 
ciency, forensic psychiatry, social service, nursing and occupational 
therapy. 

A liberal use of cross-references, including the familiar q.v. and see also, 
and double registration of compound expressions under the main idea 
and under the modifying part, should make the book more serviceable 
and search for desired information easier and more efficient. For instance, 
the impulse to buy is registered as ontomania and as buy, impulse to; exces- 
sive hunger is registered as bulimia and as hunger, excessive. Thus, a tech- 
nical or scientific term which has escaped one’s memory for the moment, 
may usually be found under its popular English equivalent: automatic 
action is listed as such and as paraphonic state and as action, automatic. 

This Psychiatric Dictionary comprises all important terms and con- 
cepts used during the span of time approximately since Hippocrates up 
to our own days. The terms no longer in use are marked obs. (obsolete), 
while those which are losing currency have been designated as obst. 
(obsolescent). Accordingly, it is possible for the reader to gain an appre- 
ciation of the historical development of psychiatric nomenclature and to 
grasp more clearly the meaning of old and new scientific achievements 
in the field. 

This volume contains approximately 7500 title-entries, including per- 
sonal names most eminent in the field of psychiatric science. Each entry 
registers a phonetic transcription of its pronunciation (see p.ix for Key 
to Pronunciation used in the transliteration) and the philological deriva- 
tion of the term. 

Dr.Leland E. Hinsie is responsible for the definition of terms used in 
descriptive psychiatry, psycho-analysis, analytical psychology, psycho- 
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biology, forensic psychiatry, mental deficiency, sexology, nursing and 
social work. 

The philological part of the dictionary was done by Dr.Jacob Shatzky. 
The entire manuscript was prepared for the press by Mr.Judah A. Joffe, 
to whom the authors and their collaborators are sincercly grateful. 

Miss Margaret Neubart did all the secretarial work connected with 
this volume, and has earned our deepest thanks for her efficiency and 
capability. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the collaborators; to the many 
authors and publishers who permitted us to quote from their works; and 
last, but not least, we appreciate with deep gratification the close and 
cordial co-operation of the staff of the Oxford University Press. 


Seplember, 1940 L.E.H. 
J.S. 


Preface to the Second Edition 


SINCE THE ORIGINAL PUBLICATION of this Dictionary in 1940, a consider- 
able number of new terms and concepts have appeared in psychiatric 
literature. The authors have culled some 900 terms, many of which 
have only lately entered the literature, and some of which antedate the 
original appearance of the Dictionary. 

In the definition of terms the same general idea is maintained in the 
Supplement as was developed in the original Dictionary: namely, first, 
to give a short definition; second, to elaborate upon the definition in 
order to give it vital, clinical, and realistic meaning; and, third, to tie 
it in, whenever desirable, with kindred words. Because almost all of 
the words in the Supplement are not yet familiar terms, extensive defi- 
nitional treatment is the rule. 

The same principles of pronunciation, transliteration of Greek 


words, abbreviations, and derivation of words apply to the Supplement 
as to the original Dictionary. 


Feb 
Tuary, 1953 L.E.H. 
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COLLABORATORS 


BERNER, FRANK, M.D. Associate in Psychiatry, Columbia University. 
CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY. 

BURGESS, ERNEST, W., Ph.D. Professor of Soctology, University of 
Chicago. SOCIOLOGY. 

BURROW, TRIGANT, M.D. PHYLOANALYSIS. 

DESPERT, J.LOUISE, M.D. Associate in Psychiatry, Payne- Whitney 
Clinic. CHILD PSYCHIATRY. 

KALLMANN, FRANZ J., M.D. Instructor in Psychiatry, Columbia Uni- 
versity. EUGENICS; GENETICS; CONSTITUTIONAL MEDICINE. 


MALZBERG, BENJAMIN, Pu.D. Senior Statistician, Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, State of New York. STATISTICS. 


MORENO, JACOB L., M.D. PSYCHODRAMA. 


POLATIN, PHILLIP, M.D. Instructor in Psychiatry, Columbia University; 
Assistant Clinical Psychiatrist, New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital. CinicaL Neurorocy; InpivipuaL Psycnorocy (Alfred Ad- 
ler). 

VAUGHAN, MARGUERITE C., M.A. Senior Occupational Therapist, 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


a (bake), € (theme), 1 (fine), © (slope), u (tūbe) 
a (back), e (them), i(fin), o(slop), u(tub) 


â—shâre, fair, bear 

ä— fär, father 

a—ask, branch, bath 

aw—saw, caught, thought 

é€—(plantar, her, first, motor, purpose; 
voyeur; folic de persécution) 

6—(6ften, long, dôg, sdft) 

oi—(toil, boy, void) 

60—sd6n, move(mdov), rule(rdol) 

oo—foot, bush(boosh), wood, would 
(wood), wool 

ou—out, now, bough 

b—as in back, bell, cupboard, raspberry 

ch—as in church, itch, question(kwes’- 
chun), nature, virtuous 

d—as in do, bidden 

f—as in for, effort, phonetic, cough 

g—as in go, league, ghastly 

gz—as in examine, example 

h—as in how, h(a)emophilia, Cajal 

hw—as in what, nowhere 

j—as in just, judge(juj), gist, gestation 

k—as in cake(kak), tick, eunuch, choir 
(kwir) 

K—as in Loch Lomond, Bach(baK) 

ks—as in complex, expcrimental 

kw—as in equal, quite, choir(kwir) 

1~as in let, lost, doll, Lloyd 

m—as in made, more, 
trimmed, dumb, tomb, solemn ; 

n—as in no, never, innumerable, sinned 
(sind), benign(bé-nin’), knee 

ñ—as in cañon 


immediate, 


N—as in F. aboiment(à-bwä-mäN’) 

ng—as in sing-song, tongue, language 
(lang’gwij), slink(slingk), finger(fing’- 
gér), puncture(pungk’chér) 

p—as in put, place, spot, stop, stopped 
(stopt) 

r—as in red, root, berry, rheumatism, 
logorrh(o)ea 

s—as in say, paste, miss, cent, concept, 
patience, scissors, sciatica, 
psyche 

sh—as in shall, fashion, rash, chagrin, 
machine, brioche, crustacea, pernicious, 
physician, schist, conscience, nausea, 
tension, sugar, remission, tissue, inten- 
tion, differential 

t—as in tin, but, mitt, doubt, looked, 
stripped, thyme, ptotic 

ts—as in schwarz(shwarts) 

th—as in thick, bath, health, litho- 

TH—as in their, father, bathe 

ii—as in F. fichu, G. Wiillner 

v—as in vase, reverse, save, of(ov) 

w—as in will, question(kwes’chun), suave, 
choir(kwir) 

y—as in year, million, pinion 

z—as in zygote, gauze, raise, Times, posi- 
tive, possess, scissors(siz’érz), xenopho- 
bia 

zh—as in seizure, glazicr, abrasion, divi- 
sion, measure, garage 

>—as in chasm(kaz’m), principle(prin’sip’]) 


schizm, 


TRANSLITERATION OF GREER WORDS 


e = Gr. e: téchné = réxv7. 
E = Gr. y: téchné = réxv7. 
o = Gr. o: m6nos = pdvos. 
3 = Gr. w: phés, photds = gus, gwrds. 
y = Gr. v: hypnos = trvos, brachys = Bpaxis. 
u = Gr. v: as second component in diphthongs: autós = abrés, pnetima = tredya, 
notis = vous. 
’ = Gr. acute: téchné = réxv7, héteros = repos. 
~ = Gr. circumflex: chrõma = xp@ua. 
h = Gr. ‘ (rough breathing, spiritus asper) héteros = érepos; arrhdstia = dppworia. 
ch = Gr. x: chréma = xpa@ua. 
ks = Gr. £: ataxia = dratia. 
n = Gr. Y before Gr. velars: ng = yy in engréphein = éyypdyeuw; nk: enképhalos 
= éyKéyados. nch = vx: énchyma = éyxuya. 
ph = Gr.g: aphasia = dgacia, ph¥lon = yddov. 
ps = Gr. Y: psyche = yux. 
th = Gr. 3: pathos = mávos. 
z = Gr. {¢ischizein = oxifew. 


I. ABBREVIATIONS 


1. Parts of speech: n. (oun); a. (djective); v. (erb); adv. (erb); p.p. (past participle); 
pres.p. (present participle). 

2. Languages: Am. (crican); Du. (tch); E. (nglish); F. (rench); G. (erman); Gr. (eek); 
It. (alian); L. (atin); Med. (ieval) ; M. (iddle) H. (igh); M. (iddle) L. (ow); Mod. (ern); 
O. (ld) E. (nglish); O. (ld) F. (rench); O. (ld) H. (igh) G. (erman); Russ. (ian); 
Sp. (anish). 


II. DERIVATION OF WORDS 


1. < means‘derived from’: injury <L. injuria, wrong, violence <in, not + jus, juris, right, 
law. 


2. - marks the end of a ‘combining form’ which is the first part of a word: patho- in 
pathology, or the beginnivg of a combining form which is not the first part of a word: 
-pathy in psychopathy. 


3. + denotes the junction of the parts forming a word, as e.g. pathology < patho- + -logy; 
graphomania <grapho- + mania. 
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A 


a- (a-), an- (an-) priv., prefix <Gr. a- (be- 
fore consonants), an- not, meaning un-, 
-less, not, without. 

A.A. Abbreviation for achievement age. 
Abadie’s sign (a-ba-déz’ sin’) [Jean Marie 
(Charles) Abadic, nch ophthalmologist, 
1842-1932.] An carly sign in tabes in which 
there is loss of deep pain from pressure on 
the testes or tendo achilles. 


abalienated (ab-A'lyen-a-tid). [See abali- 
enation.] Mentally deranged. Obs. 


abalienation (ab-a-lyen-a’shun), n. [<L. 
abalienatio, -ōnis, the estrangement, in med. 
derangement <ab- away + alienāre, to 
transfer to another; estrange.] Obs. Loss or 
failing of the senses or mental faculties. It is 
said that the term was originally employed 
by Scribonius Largus. (Tuke, D.H. A Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
1892) 
abalienatus (ab-a-lé-e-ni’toos), a. [L., p.p: 
of abaliendre, see abalienation.| ‘When ap- 
plied to the senses, it expresses their total 
destruction.’ (Motherby, G. A New Medi- 
cal Dictionary (5th ed.). JJohnson, St. 
Pauls Church-Yard, ctc., London, 1801) 
Obs. 
abasia (a-ba’zhi-a), n. [<a-priv. + básis, 
step, walk.] Inability to walk. The con- 
dition is not uncommon in hysteria, with 
the absence of recognizable organic dis- 
order. The inability to walk may be psy- 
chically determined. It need not have any 
reference to the function of the lower ex- 
tremities, for the patient may believe that if 
he takes a step his brain will ‘explode’; or, 
as another patient expressed it, “if I walk, 
my persecutors will shoot electricity at me. 
‘Sometimes, despite absence of paralysis, 
the hysteric patient can neither stand nor 
walk: astasia-abasia. . . .’ (Wechsler, I.S. 
Textbook of Clinical Neurology (4th ed.). 
W.B.Saunders Company, Phila., 1939) 
abbess, lady. See lady abbess. 
abbot (abut), n. [<OE. abbod <L., Gr. 
abbas. See lady abbess. 
abderite (ab/de-rit), n. Stupid person. Obs. 
dera was, ‘a town in Thrace, the birth- 
Place of Democritus and several remark- 
able men; its inhabitants, however, had the 
Character of being more stupid than other 
People,’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psy- 


chological Medicine (Vols. 1-2), P.Blakiston, 
Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 


abdominal melancholia. Sce melancholia, 
abdominal, 


abdominal neurasthenia (ab-dom’‘i-nal 
nii-ras-the’ni-a) [ < L. abdomen, «minis, lower 
part of belly, the paunch, abdomen.] A 
term applied to cases of neurastheni in 
which symptoms relating to the gastro- 
intestinal tract dominate the clinical pic- 
ture. (Taylor, A.S. Abdominal Neurasthenia. 
Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat. 4, 638-44, 
1920) 

abdominal reflex (— ré’fleks), A super- 
ficial reflex; with the patient in a recum- 
bent position, and the abdominal muscles 
relaxed, the skin is stroked with a dull pin 
or matchstick; stroking the side of the ab- 
domen causes deviation to the same side. 


aberration, mental. Sce mental aberration. 


abiotrophy (ab-i-ot'rō-fi), n. [<a-priv. + 
bio- + -trophy.] Premature loss of vitality of 
cells or tissues. The term came into the field 
of psychiatry by way of biology, thence of 
constitutional medicine. It is believed that 
certain organs or special tissue thercof, may 
not possess the same capacity to gain or to 
maintain maturity as other organs or tis- 
sues have. The longevity of the heart, for 
instance, may be appreciably shorter than 
that of other organs of the body. The early 
loss of function leads to disturbances of in- 
terorganic equilibrium. Lewis has shown 
that, in dementia praecox, the heart is 
hypoplastic and hence functionally inade- 
quate. He believes that the shut-in type of 
personality, so often found in patients with 
dementia praccox, is a secondary result of 
cardio-vascular inadequacy. 

ablution (ab-li’shun), n. [<L. ablutio 
-nis <ab- + luere, wash.] From the stand- 
point of psychiatric nursing ablution is a 
form of hydrotherapy. ‘Have ready a rub- 
ber sheet, two bath blankets, towels and 
basin of water at a temperature of 50° to 
60° F. Remove the bedclothes and cover 
the patient with a bath blanket; slip the 
rubber sheet covered with a bath blanket 
under the patient, to protect the bed: re- 
move the gown; expose a part of the body 
and apply the water from the hollow of the 
hand, or by means of a bath mitt; rub vig- 
orously for one or two minutes, applying 
more water as needed, and dry with a coarse 
towel. Repeat this procedure until the 


Abnormal Impulse to Work 


whole body has been gone over systemati- 
cally. This treatment is given for insomnia, 
and will usually bring about quict, restful 
sleep.’ (Bailey, H. Nursing Mental Diseases 
(3rd ed.). The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1935) 

abnormal impulse to work (ab-nawr’mal 
im’puls too wérk’). Ergasiomania. 
abnormal instability of affects. Sce thy- 
mopathy. 

abnormal interest in urine (— in’ té@r-est 
in i’rin). Urolagnia. 

abnormal polychromate (ab-nawr’mal 
pol-i-kré’mat) [polychromate < poly- + Gr. 
chroma, -atos, color.| One who distinguishes 
most colors, but fails to perceive one or two, 
or confuses two colors. 

abnormal sense of well-being (— sens! ov 
wel’ bé-ing). Euphoria. 

abnormal sexual interest directed to- 
ward children. Pedcrosis; pedophilia. 


aboiement (a-bwa-m4N’), F. [<aboyer, to 
bark.] Involuntary production of abnormal 
sounds. It is often observed in schizo- 
phrenic patients who not infrequently, in 
advanced stages, make many animalistic 
sounds. Obsnt. 

abomination (a-bom-i-nā’shun), ns STs, 
abominatio, -anis <abominari, abhor.) In 
older psychiatric literature abomination 
meant a loathing for food. Now used only 
in its general and popular sense. Obs, 
abortive delusion. Sec delusion, abortive, 


aboulia (a-bd0'li-a), n. See abulia; abulo- 
manta, aboulomania, 


above and below (a-buv’ and bé-16’). 
When Adler uses this term, he implies the 
unconscious notion existing 


Angelus Silesius (Johann 
Scheffler, mystic and doctor, 1624) who 
Sings in brief, touching intimate verses, 


In their naive simplici 
same relatia Ive simplicity the 


Meister Ecke- 
art—(ca, 1250-4 32 a 
ha 0-13 e greatest 
mee of that time ”)—had already con- 
“Tam as Breat as God 
And he jg small like me; 
e€ Cannot be above 
Nor I below Him be» 


[4] 


Abreaction 


(Jung, C.J. Psychological Tapes, re by 
Jaynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 


above, will to be (—, wil too be’). See 
above and below. 


Abraham, Karl (ib’ri-ham), 
1925), German psychoanalyst. 


Abram man (a‘bram man’) [Possibly con- 
nected with Abraham's receiving the beg- 
gar Lazarus into his bosom, Luke XVI, 
22.] ‘Another name for Tom o’Bedlam, $0 
called from the Abraham ward in Bedlam, 
which had for its inmates begging lunatics, 
who used to array themselves “with party- 
colored ribbons, tape in their hats, a fox- 
tail hanging down, a long stick with 
streamers”, and beg alms; but “for all their 
seeming madness, they had wit enough to 
steal as they went along”? (Tuke, D.H. 
A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 
1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 1892): 
Obs. in the United States, 


abreact (ab-ré-akt’), v. [<L. ab- off, aways 
from + react.] To discharge or release re- 
pressed emotion and experiences from the 
realm of the unconscious. See abreaction. 


abreaction (-ak’shun), n. [ab- + reaction.) 
Release of repressed emotion or of a com- 
plex. The term is used extensively 1 
psycho-analysis to refer to the mental proc- 
ess in which forgotten memories and ¢X* 
periences are relived with appropriate 
emotional display. It is assumed that when 
the experiences originally occurred they 
were intenscly painful to the individual and 
hence they and their emotions were thrust 
into the unconscious sphere, where they 
were kept under strong repression. At times 
the repressing influences, unable to hol 
the experiences and emotions in check, al- 
low them to break into consciousness, bu 
in disguised, symbolic form, such as any Hi 
the symptoms of hysteria. The hysterica 
symptom thus protects the individual from 
a repetition of the painful experience, in A 
far as any recognition of the experienc? 
comes to him. In the early years of psycho- 
analysis, Freud used to trace the symptom! 
back to their original sources in the uncon” 
scious; by so doing the emotions connecte 
with the symptoms were linked to the un- 
Conscious and both the original exper! 
ences and the original emotions identifie: 
with them were shown to have had con- 
sciousness as their ultimate source. The 
bringing into Consciousness of such re- 
Pressed material is called abreaction. 

e method used in abreaction is called 


(1877- 


Abreaction, Motor 


catharsis. While abreaction is constantly 
employed in psychoanalytic practice it is 
no longer conceived in its narrow original 
sense. The question of transference has 
thrown new light upon the processes in- 
volved in abreaction. Moreover, in psycho- 
analysis today abreaction, in order to be 
effective, must be accompanied by insight 
into the basic meaning of the repressed ex- 
periences and their associated complexes. 


abreaction, motor. Sce motor abreaction. 


absence (ab’sens), n. [F. <L. absentia, ab- 
sence.] Freud uses absence to indicate the 
loss of consciousness in the hysterical at- 
tack. It ‘is derived from the fleeting but un- 
mistakable loss of consciousness which can 
be observed at the climax of every intensive 
(also auto-crotic) sexual gratification.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25) 

absorbed mania (ab-sawrbd’ mā’ni-å) 
[<L. absorbére, to swallow down, devour, 
engross, absorb <ab- + sorbére, to sup up, 
suck in.] ‘Finally we must discuss the psy- 
chological meaning of such cases as seen 
superficially to resemble stupor, but prove 
on closer analysis not to belong to this 
group. It seems likely that these patients 
are absorbed in their own thoughts, rather 
than in a condition of mental vacuity, 
(MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emotion. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1925) 


absorption (ab-sawrp’shun), n. [<L. ab- 
sorptio, -énis, a drinking.) J.T.MacCurdy 
says: ‘Our theory, then, could be stated 
thus, leaving aside for the moment the 
question of the mood reaction, the essence 
of the manic state would be an absorption 
of the patient’s attention on autistic 
thoughts. In milder hypomanic cases these 
thoughts would appear in a fairly adaptive 
form, implying contact with the environ- 
ment, so that the train of thought could 
easily be followed and not appear markedly 
illogical.’ He adds: ‘Finally, if a complete 
or almost complete divorce from reality in 
the patient’s thoughts were encountered, 
Contact with environment would be totally 
lost, the patient would become non-pro- 
ductive, and be in practically the same con- 
dition as one who dreams, his mind filled 
with the images of his dream, living in im- 
agination, through scenes of much activity, 

ut objectively saying not a word and 
showing no change of expression.’ (Mac- 


[5] 


Abstraction 


Curdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emotion, Har- 
court, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 
1925) 

abstinence (ab’sti-nens), n, [<L. absti- 
nentia <abstinére, keep off or away, abstain 
from.] ‘The act or practice of voluntarily 
refraining from the use of something or 
from some action.’ (The Century Diction- 
ary.) One of the important parts of the def- 
inition is the voluntary nature of absti- 
nence. The term is used extensively in 
psycho-analysis, particularly with a sexual 
connotation. According to psycho-analysis 
abstinence may be voluntary or involun- 
tary. More frequently it is involuntary, be- 
ing influenced largely by repressed com- 
plexes, such as a deeply rooted sense of 
guilt. While the fear of actual dangers (in- 
fection, legal forces, pregnancy) may be an 
impelling reason for abstinence, it is more 
than likely that forces within the personal- 
ity contribute largely to it. 


abstinence delirium. Sce delirium, absti- 
nence, 


abstract intelligence (ab’strakt in-tel’i- 
jens). See intelligence. 


abstracting-feeling (ab-strak’ting-fél’ing). 
See abstraction. 


abstracting-intuition (— -in-tii-ish’un). 
See abstraction. 
abstracting-sensation 
See abstraction. 


abstracting-thinking (— -thingk’ ing). See 
abstraction. 


abstraction (ab-strak/shun), n. [<LL. 
abstractio, -ōnis, <L, abstrahere, to take 
away, to separate.] From the point of view 
of analytical psychology (Jung) abstraction 
is defined as ‘the drawing out or isolation 
of a content (e.g., a meaning or general 
character, etc.) from a connection, contain- 
ing other elements, whose combination as a 
totality is something unique or individual, 
and therefore inaccessible to comparison.’ 
It is ‘an activity belonging to psychological 
functions in general. There is a thinking 
which abstracts, just as there is abstracting 
feeling, sensation and intuition. Abstracting- 
thinking brings into relief a content that is 
distinguished from other irrelevant ele- 
ments by its intellectual, logical qualities, 
Abstracting-feeling does the same with a 
content characterized by feeling; similarly 
with sensation and intuition? (Jung, C.G. 
Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York 
& London, 1923) 


(—-sen-sa’shun). 


Absurdity 


absurdity (ab-sér’di-ti), n. [< L. absurditas, 
-tis, want of common sense or reason.] In 
psycho-analysis the word absurdity pos- 
sesses a special meaning. Anything that is 
contradictory or incoherent or meaning- 
less in a train of thought or a constellation 
of ideas is described as absurd. The absurd- 
ities arc only apparent, not real. ‘I will be- 
gin with a few examples in which the ab- 
surdity of the dream-content is apparent 
only, disappearing when the dream is more 
thoroughly examined.’ (Freud, S. The In- 
terpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933) 


abulia (a-bii'li-a), n.[<F. aboulic <a-priv., 
+ Gr. boulé, will.] Loss or impairment of 
will-power. Will-power is wish-power; it 
implies that the individual has a desire to 
do something, but the desire is without 
power or energy. The two conditions are 
perhaps never observed as regards all of 
the activities of an individual, although in 
the simple form of schizophrenia will and 
Power may be extremely reduced. More 
often there is an impairment of will and 
power with regard to specific interests of 
the individual. 

‘He has what Janet calls aboulia, the 
symptom-complex of psychasthenia. With 
it goes a feeling of incornpleteness; or there 
is the sensation that another will domi- 
nates.’ (Wechsler, I. S. Texthook of Clinical 


Neurology (4th ed.). W.B.Saunders Com- 
pany, Phila., 1939) 


Social abulia means 
diffuse, of an individual 


inactivity, focal or 
toward the environ- 


a plan of 


the environment, but the desire has no 
power of action. Usually a patient showing 
abulia possesses a large quanti ty of psychic 


energy, yet he is unable to harness it to en- 
vironmental issues. 


abulic (a-bi'lik), a. [<abulia + ~ic.] Relat- 
ing to or characterized by abulia 


ag (a-bii-15-ma’ni-a), aboulo- 
Mania (4-boo- š 7 7 
pea, D 0-), n. [<abulia + mania.) 


vac (-ak), suffix <L. 
longing to, charac 


acalculia (a-kal 
calculus, a peb 


-acus <Gr, -akés, of or 
terized or affected by. 


pe â), n. [<a-neg. + L. 
e€ used in reckoning, a 
counter; a reckoning.] Į ili ‘ 
simple arithmetic ps PEPR 
acanthesthesia (à-kan @’zhi-a 
ar 5 -kan-thes-thē’zhi- 
-zi-å), n. [<Gr. ákantha, thorn Gi a 
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Acathexis 


A type of paresthesia in which there is 3 
sensation like that of pin-pricks. 


acarophobia (4-kar-0-f0'bi-a), n. [<NL. 
Acarus, a class of small insects, like mites, 
itch insects, ete, <Gr. Ghart, a kind of 
mite, bred in wax + phobia.) Ac arophobia 
is a morbid dread of mites, The meaning O 
the term has been extended to include 4 
wide variety of small things, animate (Cgo 
worms) or inanimate (c.g., pins, needles). 
The fear may be associated with the idea 
that insects or worms are ¢ rawling beneath 
the skin, a thought not uncommon in par 
tients suffering from alcoholism or drug 
addiction. It is perhaps also associated with 
Lilliputian ideas. 

acatalepsia (4-kat-a-lep’si-a), m. [<a-prives 
+ catalepsia.) Impairment of the reason” 
ing faculty; abnormal inability to compre- 
hend. 

acatalepsy (à-kat'à-lep-si), n. [a-priv. + 
cailaledute;| Formerly used synonymously 
with dementia. Obs. 


acatamathesia (a-kat-a-ma-the/zhi-ds 
-zi-a), n. <a-priv. + Gr. Katamadthestsy P 
thorough knowledge.] Inability to under” 
stand language. Obs. (Dictionary of ‘i 
ophy and Psychology, ed. b Baldwin, J.S; 
The Macraillan Coins Nen York, i928) 
This is the perceptive (sensory) aspect O 
aphasia. Sce also Speech disorders, 
acataphasia (4-kat-a-fa’zhi-a), n. [a-prlv: 
+ kata- + aphasia.) Acataphasia is a for™ 
of disordered speech in which ‘the patients 
cither do not find the expression appr°” 
priate to thcir thoughts, but only produce 
something with a similar sound (‘“displace* 
ment paralogia”), or they let their specc 
fall into quite another channel (“derail- 
ment paralogia”), A patient said he was 
“wholly without head on the date” for “he 
did not know the date”; another com; 
plained he “lived under protected police , 
instead of “under the protection of police a 
(Kracpelin, E. Dementia Praecox and pare. 
phrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M., E. & wet 
ingstone, Edinburgh, 1919). See also speet 
disorders, 

acathexis (4-ka- 
cathexis.] Certain 
jective, hold no fe 
individual; they a 
tions; they are n 
This idea has rece 
in the field of ps 
ence to the attac 
thoughts. Some 
Capacity for sep 


thek’sis), n, [<a-priv. + 
things, objective or sub 
clings or emotions for a 
re not infused with emo” 
ot charged or cathected- 
ived special consideration 
ycho-analysis, with refer- 
hment of affects to ideas OF 
Patients have an unusu 
arating affect from an idea 


Acathisia [ 


that is highly significant to them. The af- 
fect may be transferred to an indifferent or 
inconsequential idea or it may attach itself 
to some unconscious material. Thus, one 
may express an idea or a series of ideas that 
seem to have no meaning or feeling for him. 
At times an entire complex may be utterly 
devoid of affect when it comes into con- 
sciousness. 


acathisia (a-kath- , n. [<a-priv. + 
Gr. kéthisis, a sitting down.] The inability 
to sit down. Certain patients develop an in- 
tense anxiety cither when they think of sit- 
ting down or when they ac tually do so. 
Once patient explained that if he sat the 
world would be destroyed. To him sitting 
was the equivalent of destruction. 


acathisia paraesthetica — (a-ka-thé’zé- 
par-is-tha’té-ka) [Mod. L.  ‘paresthetic 
acathisia.’] Acathisia. 

acathisia psychasthenica (— psēK-å 


sthe/né-ka) [Mod. L.,  ‘psychasthenic 
acathisia.’] The inability to sit down be- 
cause of the intense anxiety provoked by 
the thought or the act of sitting. See also 
acathisia, 

acathisia spastica (— spas’té-ka) [Mod. L., 
‘spastic acathisia.’] A condition in which 
the act or thought of sitting provokes con- 
vulsive seizures of hysterical nature. See 
also acathisia. 

accessory catalepsy. Sce catalepsy, accessory. 


accident, intentional. Sce intentional acci- 
dent. 
accidental experience (ak-si-den’tal eks- 
pé’ri-ens). The term accidental is used in 
psycho-analysis to refer to experiences of 
external origin, in contradistinction to en- 
dowed or inherent experiences. . 
Accidental experiences are of two kinds, 
depending upon the time in the life or men- 
tal growth of the individual at which they 
occur. Accidental experiences are called 
dispositional when they appear in the early 
years of mental development, because they 
Possess a strong influence in molding char- 
acter traits, They are definitive when they 
occur later in life, say in adulthood, when 
they have little or no influence upon the 
development of the mind, although they 
may play an important role in the course 
of one’s career. . 
A dispositional accident has some of the 
Qualities of anlage. A definitive accident is 
Similar to a precipitating agent. 


accommodation (a-kom-6-da’shun),. n. 
- accomodatio, -ōnis, the fitting or adjust- 


] Achilles Reflex 


ing one thing to another; the adapting of 
one’s feeling or will to another's <accomo- 
dare ad, to + commodus, that has proper 
measure, fit, suitable <cum, with + modus, 
size; due measure.] “The functional changes 
which take place in the habits and customs 
of persons and groups and which are so- 
cially rather than biologically transmitted? 
(Burgess, E.W. Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (Vol. 1), p. 403. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 

Accommodation may be regarded either 
as a state or as a process. As a state it repre- 
sents a reciprocal recognition and accept- 
ance of the existing status. As a process it 
refers to a mode of transition from a prior 
to a new status. J.Mark Baldwin describes 
accommodation as the process by which 
‘old habits are broken up, and new coör- 
dinations are made.’ (Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology, ed. by Baldwin, J.M. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1928) 

The social heritage, culture and social 
organization are accommodations of per- 
sons to one another and to the common en- 
vironment which are transmitted from gen- 
cration to generation. The concept of ac- 
commodation is used in analyzing attitudes 
in situations of superordination and subor- 
dination, as those of slavery, caste, class, 
status and leadership. 


acedia (a-sé/di-a), n. [<Gr. akédeia <a- 
priv. + kédos, care.] A rarely used term for 
a syndrome characterized by carelessness, 
listlessness, apathy and melancholia. Odsnt. 


acenesthesia (a-sen-es-thé’zhi-a, -zi-a), n. 
[<a-priv. + cenesthesia.] Absence of the 
feeling of physical existence, a common 
symptom in many psychiatric states. 


acerophobia (a-sér-6-fd'bi-a), n. [< L. acer, 
sharp, acid + phobia.] Fear of sourness. 
achievement age (A.A.) (à-chēv’ment āj) 
[achieve + -ment.] The term denotes the re- 
lationship between the chronological age 
and the age of achievement as established 
by standard achievement tests. The latter 
comprise a series of educational tests as dis- 
tinguished from intelligence tests. Achieve- 
ment age is synonymous with educational 
age and one speaks of educational or 
achievement quotient. When the latter is 
divided by the mental age (I.Q.) the result 
is expressed as accomplishment quotient 
(A.Q.). 

Achilles reflex (a-kil’éz ré’fleks). Ankle 
jerk. Tapping the tendo Achillis results in 
plantar flexion at the ankle due to contrac- 


Achluophobia 


tion of the soleus and gastrocnemius mus- 
cles; to elicit this reflex the patient may 
kneel on chair or else the foot may be held 
at right angle without bcing under too 
great tension cither in flexion or extension. 


achluophobia (a-K1i-5-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 


achljs, mist, dimness, gloom -++ phobia.) 
Fear of darkness. 


achromatopsia (a-krd-ma-top’si-a), a 
[<a-priv. + chréma, -atos, color + -opsia.] 
Total color blindness 


acme (ak’mé), n.[<Gr. akmé, edge, point, 
crisis.] In psycho-analysis the term means 


the highest point of pleasure in sexual in- 
tercourse. 


acolasia (a-k6-la’zi-a), n.[<Gr. akolasta, li- 
centiousness, intemperance <a-priv. + 
kolázzin, to curtail, check.] Obs. ‘An old 
term for morbid intemperance or lust. 
(Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2), P.Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1892) 


aconuresis (a-kon-d-ré’sis), n. [<Gr. dkon, 


involuntary + otirésis, urination.] Sce enure- 
StS, 


acoria (4-kd’ri-a), n. [<Gr. akoria, insati- 
able desire <a-priv.+ kóros, satiety, surfeit.] 
‘With Hippocrates it meant moderation in 
eating; but in Arctacus it is used in regard 
to drink in the sense of insatiable desire. 
Bulimia” (Tuke, D.H. 4 Dictionary of Psy- 
chological Medicine (Vols. 1-2), P.Blakiston, 
Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
acousma (a-k60z’ma), n. [<Gr. akousma, a 
thing heard, <akotein, to hear.] An hal- 
lucination of simple sounds, such as hissing, 
ringing, etc. See akoasm, 
acousticophobia (4-ko0s-ti-k6-£6’bi-a), n. 
<Gr. akoustikós, relating to hearing + 
bhobia.] Fear of sounds. 
acquired amentia. Sce amentia, acquired, 
acquired anxiety-neurosis, 
neurosis, acquired. 


acquired folie morale (a-kwird fô 


See anxiety- 


rsonalities, may eventually de- 
condition. 


al insanity. 
ts, who on account of 
A acity ej: €i $ 

criminals, œ falls r become habitual 


s into prostitution, or who 
ecome incapable of earning a living drift 
into a vagrant life, are fi r 


or many years dis- 


ciplined and Punished, if the more striking 
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Acrohypothermy 


symptoms of dementia praccox are absent, 
ull the appearance of more severe dis- 
orders, states of excitement and stupor, 
hallucinations of hearing, and delusions, 
makes clear the morbidity of their state. 
(Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox and Para- 
phrenta, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S.Living- 
stone, Edinburgh, 1919) 


acrai (a’kri), n. An Arabian term, obsolete, 
at least in the United States, ‘apparently 
Synonymous with nymphomania and saty- 
rlasis.” (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, 
Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 

acrasia, acrasy (A-kra’zi-a, ak’ra-si), ~ 
[<Gr. akrdteia, akratia, want of power 0 
self-control; debility | <a-priv. “hans 
power.] Morbid intemperance in any 
thing; at one time it was synonymous wi 
acratia, debility, impotence, inefficiency: 
acratia (4-kra’shi-a). Sce acrasia. 


acro- (ak’ré-) combining form meaning pe 
taining to extremity or tip <Gr. dkros, hig 

est, topmost. P 
acrocinesia (ak-rō-si-nē’si-å), also sam 
cinesis (-né’sis), Obs. n. [<acro- + a 
Kinesis, movement.] Excessive movements, 4 G 
those, for example, observed in the mani! 


Phase of manic-depressive psychosis. + 
acrocyanosis (-sī-å-nō’sis), n, [<acro- f 
Gr. kydnésis, dark blue color.] Bluencss ° 


the extremities, extending usually to the 
wrists and ankles, is commonly observe 
among psychiatric patients, particularly 
among the group affected by dementi 
praecox, The cause is not known, though ! 
is believed that the vascular system may 
largely responsible for the discoloration: 
e thought is expressed in constitution 
medicine that in individuals with an a 
thenic habitus the venous bed preponder 
ates over the arterial. The inequality as 
its Consequences are cited as partially T 4 
sponsible for the blueness of the extrem 
ities. 
acrocyanotic 
+ -otic.] Relating to 
e extremities. 


acrohypothermic (-hi-põ-thčr’mik), 2 


[acrohypothermy + -ic.] Relating to morbi 
coldness of the extremities. $ 


acrohypothermy (-thér’mi), n. [< acro- of 
hypo- 4+ thérmé, heat.] Abnormal coldness ©” 
© extremities commonly observed in ps¥ 
chiatric patients. It is especially noticeab! 
in patients with dementia praecox, ap 
whom it is commonly associated wi 


bluish discoloration 0 


(-not'ik), a. [<acrocyan osis} , 


Acromania 


acrocyanosis. The cause of either is not 
known, although it has been suggested that 
the conditions are associated with the vas- 
cular apparatus. 


acromania (-ma’ni-a), n. [< acro- + mania.] 
Chronic, incurable insanity. Obs. 


acromegaly, acromegalia (-meg’a-li, -mē- 
gā'li-å), n. [<acro- + Gr. mégas, -gálou, 
large.] A disorder, first clearly defined by 
Pierre Marie in 1886 and sometimes called 
“Marie’s disease’. ‘It is characterized by the 
gradual enlargement of the bones of the 
nose, jaw, hands and feet, and a hyperplasia 
of all the bony structures due to an over- 
activity of the vegetative nervous system.’ 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of 
the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, 
Phila., 1935) It is believed that the primary 
disorder is of endocrinal origin (pituitary) 
and occurs after the union of the epiphyses. 
acromicria (ak-ré-mik’ri-a), n. [<acro- + 
micr(o)- + -ia.] Term used in constitutional 
medicine, especially by Kretschmer, and 
Pende, for the physical condition charac- 
terized by selective smallness and shortness 
of one or more extremities. 


acrophobia (-f6’bi-a), n. [< acro- + phobia.] 
Fear of high places. 

action, automatic. See automatic action. 
action, deferred. See deferred action. 


action, psychomotor. See psychomotor ac- 
tion. 

active (ak’tiv), a. [<F. actif, -tive <L. 
activus <agere, p.p. actus, to lead, drive, do, 
perform, act.] In psycho-analysis the term 
active bears special significance from the 
standpoint of sex. Active refers to mascu- 
line qualities, while passive is associated 
with effeminacy. Moreover, the term ac- 
tive is defined from the point of view of the 
goal, not from that of the impulse or in- 
stinct. The latter is always active. 

The expression active is also used to de- 
scribe a state of the analyst while he is an- 
alysing, He is active when he endeavors to 
influence the patient to produce material 
for analysis. T 
active nymphomania (—nim-f6-ma’ni-a). 

€e grave nymphomania. 
active therapy (— ther’a-pi). The expres- 
Son active therapy gains special recognition 
3 practice of psycho-analysis. In other 
fields of psychotherapy active therapy is 
Commonplace; indeed, it is the rule for the 
therapist to take an active part, not only in 

© explanation of symptoms, but in the 
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Actual Neurosis 


management and guidance of the patient 
in his daily activities. This kind of leader- 
ship is a part of general medical practice. 
The patient expects the physician to give 
full and complete details about the things 
he may or may not do. á 

In many forms of psychotherapy the 
same type of activity on the part of the 
physician is expected and given. However, 
in psycho-analysis a far greater responsi- 
bility for action is placed upon the patient 
than upon the physician. 

It has not yet been determined just how 
active the therapist in psycho-analysis 
should be. Ferenczi recommended re- 
stricted activity; he thought that there were 
occasions when the psychoanalyst should 
intervene. At times he would advise his pa- 
tients on such questions as relationships with 
members of the family, regulation of daily 
routines, etc. Ferenczi introduced the 
method of ‘forced phantasy’. Freud says, 
however, that ‘all efforts to accelerate ma- 
terially analytic treatment have come to 
nothing.’ 


activities, graded. Sce graded activities. 


activity (ak-tiv’i-ti), n. [<F. activité Sls 
activus, active.) In occupational therapy, 
any occupation or interest, wherein par- 
ticipation requires exertion of energy. 


activity, group. Sece group activity. 


actual neurosis (ak/chi-al nii-rd’sis). The 
term actual is generally used in psycho- 
analysis in conjunction with the term neu- 
rosis. Thus one speaks of actual neurosis, 
as a nosologic entity. When an individual 
experiences physical sensations, such as 
heat, cold, numbness, tiredness, tachycar- 
dia, flatulence, constipation, etc., which 
have the appearance of hypochondriasis, 
but which are more readily understand- 
able from an organic point of view; and 
when the personality is disordered on the 
basis of the organic changes, the individual 
is considered to have an actual neurosis, An 
additional point in differential diagnosis 
concerns the absence of unconscious mean- 
ing or connection with the physical signs or 
symptoms. 

When, for instance, a personality suffers 
as a consequence of vagotonia, the person- 
ality disorder is classed as an actual neuro- 
sis. 

Ferenczi devised the term ‘pathoneu- 
rosis’ to refer to the condition in which an 
inordinate quantum of unconscious ma- 
terial is associated with a known organic 
pathological process. Thus the terms patho- 


-acusia 


neurosis and actual neurosis have similar 
meaning, with the probable difference that 
the former is like an organic psyc hosis, 
while the latter is an organic neurosis. f 
‘I have said once before that I am in- 
clined to class hypochondria with neuras- 
thenia and anxiety-ncurosis as a third “ac- 
tual neurosis”? (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard & Vir- 
ginia Woolf and the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, London, 1924-25) 
-acusia (-a-kii’z [h] i-4), combining form 
meaning hearing <Gr. dkousis, a hearing. 
acute affective reflex (a-kit’ a-fek'tiv 
ré’flcks). ‘In the War, the observations of 
the front medical officer indicated that the 
tremors, like other symptoms of emotional 
discharge (compulsive crying) arose serially 
among the soldiers under definite, strong 
influence, only to fade away sometimes 
later after a period of rest. With the excep- 
tion of individual cases, the tremor as yet 
has not the character of a coarse, shaking 
tremor, but rather of a fine muscular one 
(“trembling and quaking at the knees; the 
embrasure clatters when I project my 
gun”). We can designate this first and in 
most cases only stage as that of the acute, 
affective reflex, inasmuch as everyone with- 
out indifference and even against his own 
will, may be seized with it.’ (Kretschmer, E. 
Hysteria, tr. by Boltz, H. Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease Publishing Company, New 
York and Washington, 1926) 
acute alcoholism (å 
Many psychiatrists 5 
in the same sense th 
sion pathological drun 


-kit’ al’k6-hél-iz’m). 
peak of acute alcoholism 
at they use the expres- 
Kenness. Others include 
under the term su 


_ ter ich alcoholic states as 
acute hallucinosis, delirium tremens, etc. 


acute delirium. See delirium, acute. 


adaptation (ad-ap-ta’shun), n. E: <L. 
adaptare, adapt, fit, adjust.] Act of fitting or 


conforming one thing to another. The term 
implies that ad 


term to mea 5 
arrangement of the ke te 


result of the act of 
justment,. 


marie cuPational therapy this term means 
Cation or alteration of an occupation 
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Adjustment, Social 


to suit the specific need or disability of a 
paucnt. 

addephagia (ad-é-fA'ji-a), n. Variant of 
adephagta. See bulimia. 


ademonia (a-dé-mo'ni-a), n. [< Gr, ademor 
nia, trouble, distress; of undetermined or 
gin.) Obs. ‘Restless thought, great menta 
distress or anxiety. . . . Occasionally usce 
as a synonym for melancholy.’ (Tuke, D.H. 
A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine (V ols. 
1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company» 
Phila., 1892) 
ademosyne (A-dé-mos’i-n@, -moz'i-nē), 7 
[<Gr. adémosjné, rarer form of adémontdy 


q.¥.] Formerly synonymous with nostalgia 
Obs. 


adenoid type (ad’é-noid tip’) [<Gr. adé 
gland + -ord.] In constitutional medicines $ 
type in which the hypertrophy of the 
pharyngeal tonsil is believed to be a sign be 
a serious general constitutional anomaly: 
The more marked cases of this type ar 
said to be frequently associated with site 
degenerative states as oxycephaly, oe 
mutism, erctinism, status thymicus, facia’ 
asymmetry and so forth. (Pende, N. Con 
Stitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarat), 9 
Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 

adephagia (a-dé-fa'ji-a), n. [<Gr. adipht” 
gia, gluttony <Gr. (h)ádēn, to one’s fill J 
-phagia.| A morbidly voracious appetite 
synonymous with bulimia. Obs. 
adermonervia (à-dčr-mō-nčr’vi-å), A 
[<a-priv. + Gr. dérma, skin + nerve + -#4 
Old-time synonym for anesthesia, Obs- 


adherent fetishism (ad-hér’ent  fé’tish” 
iz’m). Magnus Hirschfeld uses this expres 
sion to refer to the form of fetishism } 


which clothing is donned by the fetishist 
Sce coherent fetishism, 


adiadochokinesis (a-di-ad-6-k6-ki-n@’sis)! 
n. [<a-priv., + Gr. diddochos, succeeding 


-kinesis.| Loss of power to perform rapid 4 
ternating movements. 


adiposogenital dystrophia (ad-i-po-s¢ 
jen’i-tal dis-trd’fi-a) [< L. adiposus, fatty fe 
genital; <dys- + Gr. trophé, food, nouris 


ment.] See Fréhlich’s syndrome and Laurent?" 
Moon-Biedl syndrome. 


adjustment, social (ad 


aaa -just’ment, so’shal) 
<L. 


ad, to + justus, just, right + -ment-) 
Adaptation of the person to his social ene 
vironment and in the ficld of social prob 
lems refers ‘to the relations of the person t° 
his family, community, political state OF 
economic order in reference to some as“ 


Adler, Alfred 


sumed standard or norm.’ (Young, K. En- 
eyclopacdia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 1), 
p. 438. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) Adjustment may take place by 
adapting one’s self to the environment or 
by changing the environment. 

Adler, Alfred (ad‘lér), (1870-1937), Aus- 
trian psychiatrist, founder of the school of 
Individual Psychology. 


adolescence (ad-é-les’ens), n. [<L. adoles- 
centia <ad- + olescere, to grow.] The state 
or period of growth from puberty to ma- 
turity. In normal subjects its beginning is 
marked by the appearance of secondary 
sexual characteristics; its termination is ar- 
bitrarily set at about the age of twenty. 


adolescent insanity. Sce insanity, adoles- 
cent. 

adrenalism (ad-ren/al-iz’m), n. Supraren- 
alism. 

adult analysis (a-dult’ a-nal’i-sis). A term 
used by psychoanalysts to refer to the 
psycho-analysis of adults. The term, of 
course, may refer to analysis by any other 
method of approach. 

adult maladjustment, simple. Simple 
adult maladjustment is a nosologic entity 
included in the Standard Classified Nomen- 
clature of Disease, 1935. This group com- 
prises those who, without evidence of psy- 
chosis or of psychopathic personality, ap- 
pear nevertheless to be maladjusted, espe- 
cially in relationship to specific situations 
such as occupation, marriage or the home. 
They are limited in their adaptive capac- 
ities and may be dependent, more or less 
permanently, on others for support. 


advantage by illness (ad-van’tij bi il’nes). 
This expression indicates that the ego de- 
rives some satisfaction or gratification from 
every neurotic symptom, even if in a mor- 
bid manner. Freud states: ‘Psycho-analysis 
recognized early that every neurotic symp- 
tom owes its existence to a compromise. 
Every symptom must therefore in some way 
comply with the demands of the ego which 
regulates repression, must offer some advan- 
tage, admit of some profitabl2 utilization, 
or it would undergo the same fate as the 
original impulse itself which is being kept 
in check. (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25). See paranosis and epino- 
tS. 


adynamia (ad-i-na’mi-a), n. [<Gr. adyna- 
mia <a-priv. ++ dýnamis, power.] Weakness; 
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A&érophobia 


asthenia; a common 


symptom 
psychiatric patients. 


among 


aedoeomania (é-dé-6-ma’ni-a), n. [See 
atdoiomania.| Nymphomiania, Obs. 


aero- ( 6-), combining form meaning 
air <Gr. afr. air. 

aëroasthenia (8-Gr-G-as-thé/ni-a), n. 
[<aero- + asthenia.] See aëroneurosis. 


aéroneurosis (ã-čr-5-nü-rõ’sis), n. [< aero- 
+ neurosis.) A form of psychoncurosis, per- 
haps an actual neurosis, said to occur 
among aviators; the symptoms are anxiety, 
, and varying physical phenom- 


(4-tr-6-faji-4), aérophagy 
[<aero + -phagia. The 
swallowing of air is of psychological im- 
portance particularly in those patients who 
have a so-called complex about being preg- 
nant. In the belief, generally unconscious, 
that pregnancy is the result of oral activity 
(cating), the individual may swallow great 
amounts of air and therefore feel, though 
she does not relate the two, that she is preg- 
nant. Sometimes the abdominal enlarge- 
ment is misleading. Often associated with 
the vicarious pregnancy is the fear of it, 
giving rise to an inordinate release of air 
from the body. The condition may be ob- 
served in men who have a vivid effeminate 
component. Psychic bisexuality is not at all 
rare. 

aérophobia (-f0’bi-a), n. [<aero- + -pho- 
bia.) Morbid dread of air is a relatively 
rare symptom in psychiatric disorders, al- 
though the fear of air in motion (draughts) 
is not uncommon among those who in gen- 
eral are regarded as average or normal. 
Sometimes the condition is so pronounced 
in normal individuals that some doubt may 
arise regarding the normality of the person 
expressing the dread. In many instances 
the fear is related to allegedly deleterious 
air-borne influences and seems to be allied 
in principle to the demoniacal ideas of past 
generations and of primitive peoples. 
Aérophobia may be related also to func- 
tions of one’s own body, in that there is 
fear of one’s body odors (from sweat glands 
and from the gastro-intestinal tract). Fear 
of the latter may mean to the patient that 
his body is deteriorating or that the bad 
air may harm or kill others. The idea of 
death, to oneself or to another, is often a 
central theme in aérophobia. In the para- 
noid form of dementia praecox, persecutors 
try to harm or kill the patient, or simply to 
annoy him, by creating bad air about him. 


Aerumna 


Since members of the same sex persecute 
him and since the bad air is often associated 
with flatus from the lower intestines, the 
question of aérophobia as a symbolic ex- 
pression of anal homosexuality may be 
raiscd. 

aerumna (é-room’na), n. [L. need, hard- 
ship, tribulation.] Melancholia associated 
with a physical ailment. Obs. 


aeschromythesis (cs-krd-mi-thé’sis), n. 
[<Gr. aischromythein, to use foul language 
<aischrés, sharneful, reproachful +- mythos, 
word, speech.] Obs. ‘A term used by Hip- 
pocrates for the obscene language uttered 
by the delirious or maniacal, especially in 
puerperal mania.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Diction- 
ary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
1892) 


affect (a-fekt’), n. [<L. affectus, state of 
body or mind produced by some influence, 
<afficere, act upon, influence.] Warren 
States: ‘Affect denotes feeling qualities in 
general.’ He stresses the conception that 
affect is ‘a stimulus or motive which arouses 
feeling rather than conception of thought.’ 
(Warren, H.C. Dictionary of Psychology. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934) 

Healy, Bronner and Bowers define affect 
as ‘a fecling tone, a pain-pleasure accom- 
paniment of an idea or mental representa- 
tion. It is not the same as emotion; for 
example, the emotion of rage may be cither 
painful or pleasurable. An emotion is the 
bodily expression of or reaction to a mental 
representation. A fecling or sentiment is a 
more abstract and subjective mental atti- 
tude, perhaps best stated as “an organized 
system of emotional tendencies centered 
about some object”—following Shand and 
McDougall.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. 
and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Mean- 
ing of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1930) 

McDougall says ‘that our primary emo- 


tions are rooted in our instinctive di 


i sposi- 
tions, 


and that instinctive striving and emo- 
tional expression are but two inseparable 
Papec of one activity. . . He then adds 


that affect denotes ‘the emotional-conative 
aspect of all mental activity, with the recog- 
nition that 


feelings of pleasure and of pain 


are conditioned by, and in turn react upon, 
the cause of 


-ose of such activity, furthering or 

eee Be oT Ge in proportion to 
ensity.’ cD. : Zs 

Abnormal Psychol ougall, W. Outline of 


ogy. Ch i d 
Sons, New York, 1536) arles Scribner’s 


MacCurdy defines affect as ‘any sub- 
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Affect-phantasy 


jective experience that, when examined 
introspectively, is considered to originate 
in or belong to the subject's individual oy 
ganism. It may be felt to be cither gal 
or physical, to be stimulated by sense = 
ception, by a thought, or to be causeless. 
But in no case is it thought to be a quality 
of the stimulus, except in relation to the 
subject.’ (MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology of 
Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & Company, Ines 
New York, 1925) , salf 
Freud says: ‘affectivity manifests MSC . 
essentially in motor (i.¢., secretory and ae 
culatory) discharge resulting in an paum 
nal) alteration of the subjects own body 
without reference to the outer world.’ 
Ferenczi called attention to ‘general ine 
hibition of thought,’ describing it as ‘al 
fective fecblemindedness’. P 
‘A stimulus or motive to action which 1$ 
affective or felt, not presented as an end. 
(Baldwin, J.M. Dictionary of Philosophy an 
Psychology (Vols. 1-2). The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1928) sai 
In Burrow’s phylobiology: symbolica y 
biased feeling that contrasts with the oe 
ganism’s primary total feeling,—the dis” 
torted composite resulting when the organ 
ism’s total pattern of motivation is overt = 
intercepted and superseded by the sy" 
bolic or partitive pattern of behavior. A 
fect always implics the partitive (personat 
projective, symbolic) type of attention that 
results from the artificial linkage of feeling 
and symbol. This (affect-symbol) linkag® 
represents a principle of motivation that }§ 
now rooted in the behavior of man as 2 
neuro-social mechanism. Synonyms: image” 
feeling, projective feeling, partitive reac 
tion. (Burrow, T. The Biology of Human Con- 


flict. The Macmillan Company, New Yor% 
1937, pp. 165-66) 


affect, charge of. Scc charge of affect. | 


affect, conversion of. Sce conversion of 
affect. 


affect, detached. See detached affect. 
affect, fading of. Sce fading of affect. 
affect, inhibition of. See inhibition of affect- 


affect, inversion of, See inversion of affect. 
affect-phantasy (-fan’ta- 
sion is used b 


that are strongly ; ith feelings: 
While discussion bua, ih f 


God and the sun. The 
: eld by the tribe that, ‘when the 
sun is up there {high in the heavens], that 


Affectability 


is not God, but when it rises, that is God 
(or then it is God).’ Jung says that ‘it is 
immaterial to the primitive mind which of 
these two versions is correct. Sunrise and its 
feeling of relapse are for him the same di- 
vine experience, just as night and its anx- 
iety are one and the same. Naturally his 
affect is more important to him than 
physics; therefore he registers his affect- 
phantasics.’ (Jung, C.G. Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology, tr, by Baynes, H.G. 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, London, 1928) 

affectability (a-fek-ta-bil’i-ti), n.[ <affect + 
ability.] The state of being able to express 
emotion or feeling. The expression is sel- 
dom employed in psychiatry, although in- 
quiry is frequently made into the emotional 
susceptibility of the individual. Obs. 
affectate ('tāt), v. a. [affect + -ate.] In psy- 
chiatry a rarely-used term, meaning to 
arouse feeling or emotion. Its use as an ad- 
jective is likewise unusual among psychia- 
trists. Obs. 

affectation (af-ck-ta’shun), n. [affect + 
-ation.] In psychiatry the term refers to arti- 
ficiality of manner or behavior. It is per- 
haps more commonly observed among 
those who are not, strictly speaking, psy- 
chiatric, though it may at times appear 
prominently in hysteria and in the manic 
phase of manic-depressive psychosis. It is 
a form of simulation, in that there is a 
crudely disguised effort to act as someone 
else, usually for purposes of gaining esteem. 


affectio hypochondriaca (Mod. L. àf- 
fek’tē-ö hii-po-K6n-dré’ a-ka.] Hypochon- 
driasis. Obs. 

affection (a-fek/shun), n. [F. <L. affectio, 
-onis, sce affect.) A gencral term, implying 
fecling and emotion, as distinguished from 
cognition and volition. Baldwin (Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology (Vols. 1-2) 
p. 23. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928) defines it as ‘any states of pro- 
nounced feeling. In English usage, the term 
applies both to the more permanent senti- 
ments (Ger. Gefiihle), and to passing emo- 
tional states (Ger. Affecte). The best writers 
distinguish it from passion, as having less 
vehemence, and as less distinctly, if at all 
Connected with a sensuous basis.’ 
affective (a-fek’tiv), a. [affect + -ive.] Per- 
taining to affect. 

affective-cathexis (-ka-thek’sis). See ca- 
thexis, 

affective epilepsy (— ep’i-lep-si). This is 
an expression used by Bratz to designate a 
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Affective Psychosis 


form of epilepsy characterized by exagger- 
ated emotional responses, which generally 
culminate in an epileptiform seizure. Bon- 
hoeffer referred to such sti 

epilepsies and Kraepelin clas 
them as epileptic seeindlers, 
affective feeblemindedness (— fé’b’l- 
min’ded-nes). When the affects are so viv- 
idly in the ascendancy as to give rise to gen- 
eral inhibition of thought, Ferenczi uses 
the expression affective feeblemindedness. For 
example, anxiety may be so overpowering 
in an individual that he cannot think, nor 
do ideas occur to him. For the duration of 
the anxiety he seems to be feebleminded. 
When the anxiety is relieved, his usual 
thinking capacity is restored. Depressed pa- 
tients often complain that they cannot 
think owing to the intensity of their feel- 
ings. 

affective insanity (— in-san‘i-ti [<affect 
++ -ive.] In psychiatric literature this ex- 
pression is now gradually being supplanted 
by affective psychosis. Tuke described it as ‘a 
form of insanity opposed to the ideational, 
in which the emotions or feelings only are 
affected.” (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakis- 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 


affective processes in ament. Tredgold 
says: ‘The instinctive tendencies with their 
associated feelings and primary emotions 
are, as a rule, decidedly weaker in aments 
than in the normal. The same is true of the 
more complex emotions. Imbeciles are ap- 
parently capable of experiencing pleasure, 
fear, anger, surprise, hate, and, possibly to 
a slight extent, affection, envy, and jeal- 
ousy; the feeble-minded show evidence of 
shame, joy, awe, contempt, indignation, 
grief, and possibly other emotions; but in 
practically none of them do these emotions 
have the duration or reach the same in- 
tensity of feeling as in the normal, although 
at times they may be violently expressed,’ 

Tredgold adds: ‘Defect of sentiments is 
still more marked. Many of the milder de- 
fectives are capable of forming simple senti- 
ments in regard to their ideas of persons 
and things, such as affection, hate, and 
fear; but very few, if any of them are ca- 
pable of acquiring the higher sentiments 
which consist of the association of an emo- 
tion and an abstract idea.’ (Tredgold, A.F 
A Text-Book of Mental Deficiency (6th ed.). 
La Wood & Company, Baltimore, 


affective psychosis (— si-ko’sis), An ex- 
pression sometimes used synonymously 


s as reactive 
fied many of 


Affective Reaction Type 


with ‘manic-depressive’ psychosis to em- 
phasize one of the important features of the 
disorder, viz., the emotional or affective 
component. Its use is not widespread, for 
it is confusing to infer a diagnostic syn- 
drome from only one of its many major ele- 
ments. 


affective reaction type (— ré-ak’shun 
tp). When the principal response in a 
psychiatric syndrome is of an affective or 
emotional nature, the expression affective 
reaction type is used. Manic-depressive 
psychosis is an example of this type of re- 
action. 

affective rhythm (— riTH’m). This is an 
expression used by objective psychobiolo- 
gists to mean ‘routine’. ‘The affective 
rhythm is utilized psychotherapcutically 
and in the working out of the most helpful 
routine.” (Diethelm, O. Treatment in Psy- 
chiatry. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1936.) He adds that ‘the routine uti- 
lizes the individual mood rhythm. At the 
periods of more marked depression, occu- 
pation is advised which requires little spon- 
tancity, decision and concentration.’ 
affective-sensation (— -sen-sa’shun). Sece 
Seeling-sensation. 

affective suggestion (— sug-jes’chun). See 
hypotaxia, 

affective syndrome (— sin 
fective psychosis. 


affective transformation (— trans-fawr- 
ma’shun). Storch writes: 
chological law of “ 
tion”, which says th: 
and affectively em 
stantly strive to 


‘drom). Af- 


“There is a psy- 
affective transforma- 
at emotionally toned 
Phasized values con- 
increase their dimen- 
sions. . . . This inclination to transforma- 
tion on the part of the affects seems to play 
a very important role in primitive man. In 
drawings by children and primitives, the 
parts which are affectively toned are much 
enlarged.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive Archaic 
Forms in Schizophrenia. Tr. by Willard, on 
Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. Co., 
New York and Washington, 1924) Affec. 
uve transformation may be observed in all 
forms of psychiatric conditions; it is partic. 
ularly noticeable in schizophrenia. 
affectivity (a-fek-tiv’i-ti), 


f i n. [affective + 
-ity.] Affectivity is the susceptibility to af- 


prise the affects, the emoti 


ons and the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pa 


in? (Bleuler, E. 
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Age Critique 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, AA Tha 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1 


möte < affect 
a (a-fek-to-mo ter), a. | S8 
affectomotor fekto a 


. motor, Mover < matus, p.p. < il 
] Characterized by intense age 
excitement and muscular movements. pe 
term conveys the idea that there i 
ordinate emotional and motor ʻi y 
The combination, seldom seen alone, er 
usually found in conjunction with of iG 
symptoms, is Common to many payehiat a 
states, though it has been used to reler | 
the manic phase of manic-depressive ae 
chosis, much in the same way that the jot 
pression ‘affective psychosis’ has haan ove 
ployed. Both ‘affeetomotor’ and ‘al a ü 
psychosis’ are loose terms when uset 
designate a specific syndrome. i me 
affectomotoric (-mõ-tor'ik), a. [afe oe 
+ -tc.| Characterized by great menta j i 
citernent and active muscular movem! T ” 
affectus animi (af-fek’toos a'nē-më), vai 
‘disposition of mind’ <affectus, n., a ie 
disposition ++ animi, gen. of TTS, 
spirit, temper.| A general term for é 
type of mental disorder. Obs. ail 
affinal (a-fi’nal), a. [See affinity] Rela 


by marriage. 


affusion (a-fū'zhun), n. 
-nis <L. affundere, 
upon.) This is a form 
patient sits or stands 


[<M.L. afus 
P-P. afüsus, to Phe 
of hydrotherapy. set 
in a bathtub. A she s 
is placed around the body under the are 
and water at a temperature of 50° to 6 10 
is poured from a pitcher from fifteen ci 
twenty seconds. The patient is then rubb 
with coarse towels until reaction is mise 
tained.’ (Bailey, H, Nursing Mental D! i 
eases (3rd ed.). The Macmillan Compa” 
New York, 1935) 
after-expulsion (af’ 
[<after + expulsion < 
Out + pellere, to drive 
term afler-exp 


ne 
tGr-eks-pul’shun), 
L. expulsio, -onis ihe 
out.] Freud uses ©, 


ulsion synonymously with a 
ondary repression,—which_ is common” 
known simply as repression. See repressi? e 
agastroneuria (à-gas-trõ-nū’ri-à), n. [er 
priv. + Gr. gastēr, stomach + neiiron, nerve 
Neurasthenia of the stomach. ave | 
Age critique (zh kré-tk’) [P. ‘critic?! 
ae The menopausal or climacteric P? 


Age de Retour 


âge de retour (äzh dé ré-td0r’) [F. ‘age of 
return’.] The period of old age or senility, 
when vital powers begin to or are dimin- 
ished. 

agenesis (a-jen’é-sis), agenisia (aj-ē- 
ne'si-a), n. [<a-priv. + genesis.] See aplasia. 
agenetic (a-jé-net'ik), a. [<a-neg. + ge- 
netic: cf. agenesis.] Showing defective, or ab- 
sense of, development of some part or parts 
of the body. 

agent provocateur (a-zhiN’ prô-vô-kå- 
tér’) [F. ‘instigating agent.] While writ- 
ing on The Etiology of Hysteria, Freud said 
that ‘you know that in the opinion of the 
influential school of Charcot heredity alone 
is to be recognized as the real cause of hys- 
teria, whilst all other harmful influences of 
the most varying kind and intensity only 
play the part of exciting causes, or “agents 
provocateurs”. (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and the Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25). The term 
is synonymous with precipitating cause. 
agerasia (aj-ē-rā'si-å), n. [<Gr. agērasía, 
eternal youth <a-priv. + geras, old age.] A 
youthful appearance in an old person. 


ager naturae (a’ger na-tdo’ri) [L. ‘the 


field of nature’.] The uterus. 

ageusia, ageustia (a-giv’ i-a, A-giis’ti-a), n. 
[<Gr. ageustia, a fasting <dgeustos, not 
tasting, fasting, <a-priv. + geúein, to taste 
<root geus- cf. L. gustus, taste.] Absence or 
impairment of the sense of taste; it may be 
duc to disorder in the gustatory apparatus 
(i.e., the taste buds). It is not uncommon 
in psychiatric conditions, particularly in 
depressions; patients frequently refer to the 
fact that foodstuffs are tasteless. Among de- 
pressed patients of the manic-depressive 
type, the complaint is frequent that there 
is an absence or deficiency of all somatic 
sensations, ‘as if the entire body were dead,’ 
the sensation of taste included. It appears 
that ageusia may be emotionally caused. 
Ageusia is observed also in many other 
psychiatric syndromes, for example, those 
characterized by depersonalization, no- 
tably hysteria and dementia praccox. 


aggression, aggressiveness, aggressivity 
a-gresh’un, a-gres’iv-nes, a-gres-1V i-ti), n. 
[<L. aggressio, -onis <aggredi, p-p. Aggressus, 
approach, attack, <ad- + gradi, to step, 
80.] In psychiatry aggression is usually de- 
fined in connection with its emotional as- 
Sociation. In the instinctual psychology of 

reud it is postulated that an instinct may 
undergo four possible vicissitudes: it may 
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Agitated Depression 
revert to its opposite; it may be 
it may be repressed; it may be 
These are, as Freud calls then 
defense against the instincts. 
sadism; it is one of the prim 
When aggression is turned inw. 
—— himself it is called masochism, 

McDougall believes that sadism and 
masochism are separate instincts, The ate > 
he calls the instinct of self-assertion and the 
other that of submission. nS 

Aggression signifies action carried out in 
a forceful way. Freud speaks of an ageres- 
sive impulse or instinctual quality which 
achieves its highest degree of expression in 
the form of the death impulse. ; ccording 
to this concept, the self-destructive tend. 
ency is innate in every individual; the de- 
structive impulse may be turned away from 
the individual, as a means of defending 
one’s Ego. i 

Aggressive impulses are biologically de- 
termined and, when sublimated, serve to 
foster progressive and constructive forms of 
adaptation. The latter is particularly true 
when the aggressive quality is combined 
with the tender component, called in gen- 
eral the libidinous impulse. 

‘If in this instinct we recognize the im- 
pulse to self-destruction of our hypothesis, 
then we can regard that impulse as the 
manifestation of a death instinct, which can 
never be absent in any vital process. And 
now the instincts, in which we believe, sep- 
arate themselves into two groups; the erotic 
instincts, which are always trying to collect 
living substance together into ever larger 
unities, and the death instincts which act 
against that tendency, and try to bring liv- 
ing matter back into an inorganic condi- 
tion.’ (Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, W.J.H. 
W.W.Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 
1933) 

Freud says that ‘we maintain the hy- 
pothesis of a special instinct of aggression 
and destructiveness in man. . . -” (ibid) 


aggressive instinct (a-gres‘iv in’stingkt). 
See death instinct. 


introjected: 
sublimated, 
2, “modes of 
Aggression is 
y instincts. 
ardly upon 


agitated depression (aj'i-tā-ted dē- 
presh’un). Depressed patients generally ex- 
hibit reduction of motility, corresponding 
as a rule to the seriousness of the depression, 
Certain depressed individuals, notably 
those in the involutional period of life, are 
in more or less incessant activity, varying 
from mild restlessness to pronounced over- 
activity. The condition may be observed 
also in depressive states appearing before 


Agitated Melancholia 


the involutional age. It has been found to 
be associated with depressed individuals 
who are intensely fearful that, as a result 
of their alleged guilt, both they and their 
loved ones are to suffer a horril 
ful death. The dread of impen 
ment gives rise to the agitation. The pa- 
tient in a retarded depression usually ac- 
cepts the awfulness of his condition as a just 
penalty for alleged sins; the patient who is 
depressed and agitated tries to reject the 
anticipated and horrible penalty. 

agitated melancholia (mel-an-k@'li-a), 
Melancholia agitata. 
agitolalia (aj-i-t5-lā'li-å), n. Agitophasia. 

agitophasia (-fa’zhi-a), n. [<L. agilare, to 
drive, rouse, excite, disturb + -phasia.] 
Cluttered speech due to excessive rapidity 
under stress of excitement. 

agnosia (ag-nd’si-a), n. [<Gr. a 
norance = <a-priv. + gnosis, knowledge. ] 
The term literally means absence of knowl- 
edge, though in practice it generally refers 
to loss of specific mental faculties. Agnosia 
may be visual, as in word-blindness; ‘the 
patient sees, but does not take in... 2 
‘Shapes are recognized and may even be 
copied, but are not comprehended.’ (Jel- 
liffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of the 
Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, 
Phila., 1935.) ‘If a patient docs not know 
the use of objects, he is said to have Sensory 
or ideational apraxia. The idea of 
movement is lost, there is agnosia.’ (Wechs- 


ler, I.S. Textbook of Clinical Neurology (4th 
ed.). W.B.Saunders 


1939). Itappears that i si 
be visual, tactile or of 
memory of an object i 


ale and pain- 
ding punish- 


gndsia, ig- 
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Agraph ia 


i ` te ir sure 
those things and circumstances of their 


A iaie y are © 
roundings that make them believe they 


in prison; their fecling for prison life ma 
be so intense as to lead to psychical agnos 
of the real nature of their = eye 
agnosia, tactile (— tak’til) [<L. oe 
that may be touched <tactus, p-p- O! p 
gere, to touch.) Inability to recognize aa 
jects, such as paper, glass, soap, cot 
metals, etc. by touching them. E 
agoraphobe (ag’d-ra-fob), n. [Sce agori 
phobia} One who fears open spaces. r 
agoraphobia (-fo'bi-a), n. [< Gr. agora ie 
sembly place, public square -+ phobia. nia 
dread of open spaces is more commo ‘at? 
the psychoncurotic than in other pe 
ric syndromes. The patient becomes pa bu 
stricken, sometimes at the thought ol, F 
more often at the impending visit 3 a 
open space. As a reaction against m 
eventuality he generally remains in ned 
and prefers to be at home, near the eer , 
or someone possessing a kind, he loa 
guiding influence. The symptom has in 
traced to the childhood bonds obtaining 
the mother-sibling relationship. A 
agrammaphasia (ä-gram-å-fā'zhi-å), (of 
[<a-priv. ++ <grámma, letter; pl. rules al 
grammar); + -phasia.] Ungrammaue 
incoherent speech, 
agrammatism (a-gram'a-tiz’m), n. ren 
priv. + Gr. grdmmata, written rules, cet 
ing, pl. of grdmma, -atos, letter + -ism.] jā 
grammatical speech; a form of aphte 
(q.v.) in which the individual forms for 
words into a sentence without regard d 
grammatical rules of declension, conjug 
tion, comparison of adjectives and advert 
auxiliary verbs, prepositions, conjunction: 
articles, etc. With some authors the ter™ ). 
Synonymous with syntactic aphasia (q-¥" 
See also Speech-disorders. 


agraphia (a-graf’i-a), n. [<Gr. a-priv- 1 


3 . l4 
38raphia.| Loss of the ower, or the inab 
ity, to communicate ideas) in writing, 2 


js 

aphasia (q.v.). This 6 

(or expressive) aspect of the He ) 
nsory (or percept! 


al letters, or syllab 
„Phrases, as in varieties 


aphasia, and is usually attributed to cer 
bral disorders, 


hen agraphia is not a physiological ail 
ment, but due to psychic or emotional ta 
tors and is merely voluntary, it is th© 
graphic counterpart of mutism (q.v.). A Pa" 
tient who acknowledged organic ability 4 


(q.v.). The inability 


| 
| 


ee 


Agraphia, Acquired 


write was entirely unable to write a letter 
or a word, lest, as she thought, it would re- 
sult in serious harm; she possessed excellent 
intelligence and manual dexterity. Patients 
with involutional melancholia are often 
inhibited emotionally from writing, but the 
inhibition in this respect is only representa- 
tive of more or less categorical inhibition. 
Sce also speech-disorders. 


agraphia, acquired (— a-kwird’). ‘Loss of 
a previous ability to write resulting from 
brain injury or brain disease.’ (Orton, S.T. 
Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in Chil- 
dren. \W.W.Norton & Company, New 
York, 1937) 


agraphia, congenital (— kon-jen’i-tal) 
[<L. congenitus, born with <con-, together 
with -+ genitus, p.p. of gignere, to bear, be- 
get.] Orton defines congenital or develop- 
mental agraphia as ‘unusual difficulty in 
learning to write which is out of harmony 
with the other intellectual accomplish- 
ments and manual skills of the individual.’ 
(Orton, S.T. Reading, Writing and Speech 
Problems in Children. W.W.Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1937) 


agriothymia (ag-ri-ō-thim’i-à), n. [<Gr. 
ágrios, wild, savage + thymés, disposition.] 
Insane ferocity. Obs. ‘Maniacal furor’; at 
one time synonymous with ‘homicidal in- 
sanity.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Medicine (Vols. 1-2.) P.Blakiston, 
Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
agriothymia ambitiosa (å-grē-ô-thē'mē-àå 
am-bé-té-6'za) [Mod. L. ambitious agrio- 
thymia.] The desire to destroy nations. 


agriothymia hydrophobica (— hē-drô- 
fo'bé-ka [Mod. L. hydrophobic agriothy- 
mia.] Irresistible impulse to bite. 
agriothymia religiosa (— re-lé-gé-6’za) 
[Mod. L. religious agriothymia.] ‘The irre- 
pressible desire to uproot and destroy other 
religions and those cultivating them—Mo- 
hammedism.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakis- 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 


agromania (ag-rō-mā’ni-å), n. [<Gr. 
agrós, field, the country + mania.] Morbid 
Impulse to live in the open country or in 
Solitude, not infrequently a symptom of 
Schizophrenia. 

agrypnia (a-grip’ni-a), n. [<Gr. agrypnia, 
sleeplessness <agrein, to hunt after + 
bnos, sleep.] Insomnia. Obs. 

agrypnia 


4: it: a-erep'né-a eks-kē- 
waar ie excitata (a-grép’né 


‘excited agrypnia’.] Insomnia 
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Aichmophobia 


associated with mental excitement and list- 
lessness as to surroundings. 


agrypnia pertaesa (— per-ti’za) [L. ‘wear- 
1some agrypnia; pertaesa, fem. of per- 
taesus, p.p. of per-taedet, impers., to be wear- 
ied with or sick of.] Insomnia due to physi- 
cal disorder. p 


agrypnia senilis (— se-né’lés) [L. ‘senile 
agrypnia’.] Sleeplessness of old age, 


agrypnocoma (4-grip-n6d-k6’ma), n.[<Gr. 
dgrypnos, sleepless, see agrypnia + coma.) 
Coma vigil. 


agrypnotic (ag-rip-not’ik), a. [<agrypn(ia) 
+ -otic.] Inducing wakefulness; somnifu- 
gous; relating to or characterized by insom- 
nia. 


agyiophobia (a-ji-y6-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
agyid, street + phobia.] Fear of street. 


ahypnia (-hip’ni-a), n. [see aypnia.] In- 
somnia. 


aichmophobia (āk-mō-fō'bi-à), n. [<Gr. 
aichmé, point + phobia.] The fear of pointed 
objects is not uncommon in many psychiat- 
ric syndromes, gaining particular promi- 
nence in the compulsive-obsessive psycho- 
neurotic patient. The dread is usually as- 
sociated with the thought of using the 
pointed instrument (generally a knife) as 
an offensive weapon against someone, 
though it is recognized that there is no pat- 
ent reason for doing so. The phobia, like 
most phobias, stems from éarly parental re- 
lationships and is therefore more vividly 
expressed in the patients original home, 
though the fear may extend later to those 
who represent the members of his former 
home. The symptom commonly leads to 
peculiar eating habits, such as eating alone 
and without silverware, or to the selection 
of occupations in which dangerous imple- 
ments or their psychical equivalents (sym- 
bols) are not likely to be encountered. 
Sometimes the most diverse objects, with- 
out any reasonable similarity to dangerous 
instruments, may be feared, causing the pa- 
tient to remain secluded at home in a rela- 
tively bare room. The patient may not feed 
himself and may go without food unless fed 
by another, who is not allowed to use a 
pointed article in the process of feeding. It 
appears that oral factors and the killing 
impulse are commonly associated. These 
patients are severely sadistic in many 
other forms of activity. They destroy any- 
thing resembling harmony ‘in the famin 
and later spread their intense animosity o 
people in general. Their unbridled sarcasm 


Aidoiomania 


is but one manifestation of the oral expres- 
sion of sadism. 


aidoiomania (j-d6- O-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
atdoion, pl. aidořa, the generative organs + 
mania.| Erotomania, 


ailurophobia (-li-r5-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
ailouros, cat + phobia.) Fear of cats. The 
term is synonymous with galeophobia and 
gatophobia. The fear of cats has the same 
psychical significance as the fear of animals 
in general. It is a fear of being injured by 
them; usually, upon careful inquiry, it is 
found that there is dread of injury to a par- 
ticular part of the body, namely, the geni- 
tal area or its psychical equivalent. The fe 
is thought to be related to the 
fear of, coupled with 
conscious desire 


ar 
conscious 
an equally strong un- 
, for sexual congress. Since 
the fear arises in carly childhood, in indi- 
viduals whose social and extra-familial con- 
tacts are markedly restricted, it appears to 
have parental relationships. The fear is 
commonly associated also with castration. 
aim (am), n. [ME aimen <OF. 
na aestimare, to estimate 
‘reckon’ in the 
pression aim is commonly used in psycho- 
analysis. nction be- 
» the source of at- 
aim, the activity in 
ifests itself; the dif- 
s evident when one 
pulse as the maso- 
csire to obtain en- 


amer, esmer 


of their tensions or wishes, 


‘What distinguishes the instincts from 
one another and furnishes them with spe- 


is their relation to their 
their aims. Th 


lus,’ Freud, S. The Basic Writ 
> tr. by Brill, A.A 
-» New York, 1938) 


of pleasure durin the so- 
termed infanec i E A 


+ Random 


Ones (oral, 
mal, muscular, etc.). D 


period much of th 


anal, der- 
uring the latency 
e energy and pleasure 
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q 


| 
Akines 


formerly identified with these zoncs is e 
flected into sublimations, The nerang 
ment of energy from the pre-genitn, ereis 
is called ‘aim-inhibited’, At puberty th at of 
reanimation to a greater or lesser eae i 
the aim-inhibited tendencies and | 
Somane manifestations. see. 
aim-inhibited (Am-in-hib’i-ted), & 
aim, 


Dá „e at 
air-swallowing (Ar’swol'd-ing). See 
Phagia. 1 

i “ne ate 
akataphasia (a-kat-a-fa'zhi-a). See ¢ 
phasta. wget) 


<Gr. alga 


akinesia algera (a-ké-na'sé 
[Mod. L., ‘painful akinesia’, i expres 
painful, fern, of algeris.| This 1s an , clini 
sion used by Moebius to designate rencrå 
cal syndrome characterized by ine 
painfulness associated with any ~U 
movements. Moebius restricted the „on? 
the term to those conditions ane i 
psychogenic basis; to him it was @ 

festation of hysteria, 


akinesis 


ob} 

may be occasioned by organic, oF ae f 

or by both. Reduce on 
ary physical activity is very an in 0 
chiatric disorders and ranges: most 
tensity from moderate inactivity to rel 
complete immobility. Ag a rule, redt duc 
in mental in 


amp Cre 


Iia 
e is almost complete i e 
al immobility. There me a 
a similar psycho-somatic reduction 1 
Stupor of the catatonic form of sC 
Phrenia. Occasionally, however, aK n 
may be concomitant with a proud. ip 
ideas, as js not uncommonly the ca 
involutional melancholia. +, the 

kinesis may be circumscribed Sa ile 
sense that a patient may become im iw 
In a given setting or while under th 


in ps 


Th? 
vence of a given trend of thought. ho 
schizophrenic patient, for instance, a 
suddenly becomes immobile, when he o 
the thought that by so doing he also i®™™ g 


ilizes all a 
exemplify a 
sis. The Psych 


Akinetic 


cally in the all-powerful pose. From the 
chical point of view, most instances of 
akinesis represent symbolic posturing. 
akinetic (ak-i-nev'ik), a. [See akinesta.] Re- 
lating to or affected by immobility. 

iia : p # f 7 
akinetic apraxia (— a-prak’si-a). A con 
dition in which the ability to carry out 
spontaneous movements 1s lost. 


akinetic mania. Sce mania. 

akoasm (ak/G-az’m), n. [Sec acousma.] 
White says that an akoasm is an elementary 
auditory hallucination. ‘Such would be 
simple sounds, as buzzing, crackling, ring- 
ing, and the like. The more complicated 
hallucinations which are conceived by the 
patient to be ‘‘voices’’—verbal auditory 
hallucinations—are known as phonemes. 
(White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry (12th 
ed.). Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, Washington, D.C., 1929) 

-al (-al), suffix <L. -alis, pertaining to, 
having the nature or character of. 

alalia (a-la’li-a), n. [Mod. L. <a-priv. + 
Gr. laliá, talk(ing), chat.] Speechlessness; 
loss of ability to talk. It was used in the 
cighteenth and late into the nineteenth 
century for what is now generally denoted 
by aphasia. In 1757 alalia was still hardly 
distinguished from aphonia, as may be 
gathered from Delius’s De Alalia et Aphonia 
(Nova Acta naturae curiosorum, T.VII, 
Obs. XVIII, Norimb., 1757). At present 
the -lalia frequently used in compositions 
like echolalia, bradylalia, etc., connotes talk- 
ing rather than ‘speaking—saying’, i.c., the 
exercise of the power of talking as con- 
trasted with the faculty for significant or 
meaningful speech. See speech-disorders. 
alcoholic (al-k6-hél'ik), a. Relating to or 
caused by alcohol. N 
alcoholic hallucinosis. See hallucinosis, al- 
coholic. . 

alcoholic psychosis, paranoid type. As a 
result of the chronic use of alcohol, some in- 
dividuals develop paranoid ideas, particu- 
larly delusions of infidelity. 

alcoholism (al’kd-hél-iz’m), n. [<alcohol, 
rectified ‘spirit? <Ar. al-kol’l, powdered 
antimony for staining the eyelids + -ism.] 
Morbid ‘state from excessive drinking of 
liquor. From the psychiatric point of view, 
alcoholic intoxication refers to alterations 
in the mental sphere associated with the in- 
Sestion of alcohol. The psychical manifesta- 
tions that are concomitant with alcoholic 
intake may or may not be a direct result of 
the alcohol itself, of its by-products or of 
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Alexia 


the tissue changes brought about by the al- 
cohol. A psychiatric patient may ingest a 
very small or a very large quantity of al- 
cohol and may then exhibit a variety of 
morbid mental phenomena, yet there is 
little proof that the alcohol caused the 
symptoms. It is believed that alcohol may 
affect what is loosely called the critical fac- 
ulty, which supposedly operates to keep 
morbid phenomena out of the conscious 
sphere. If that be true, then alcohol may be 
regarded as an agent that participates in 
the release of symptoms, rather than in the 
actual production of them. This does not 
mean that alcohol, in affecting the tissues, 
s not also produce symptoms directly 
referable to dysfunction of tissue. For the 
production of psychiatric syndromes asso- 
ciated with alcohol, there are at least three 
requirements: first, alcohol, second, a soma, 
and third, a psyche. There is no formula 
from which one might deduct the influence 
of a given quantity of alcohol upon the 
psyche or soma of the individual. 


alcoholism, acute. See acute alcoholism. 
alcoholomania (al-kō-hôl-5-mā’ni-å), n. 
[alcohol +4- mania.) A morbid craving for al- 
coholic beverages. Rare. 

alcoholophilia (-fil'i-a), n. [alcohol + 
-philia.] Morbid craving for alcohol. Rare. 
alector (a-lek’tér), n. [Gr. aléktōr, a cock.] 
Obs. ‘One who is unable to sleep.’ (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) 

Alexanderism (al-cg-zan'dēr-iz'm), n. 
[< Alexander (the Great), the ‘world con- 
queror’ + -ism.] This is an older expression, 
defined by D.H.Tuke as ‘the insanity of con- 
quest, the irrepressible desire to destroy or 
exterminate nations.’ It was also known as 
agriothymia ambitiosa. (Tuke, D.H. A Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
alexia (a-Iek’si-a), n.[<a-priv. + Gr. léxis, 
word.] Loss of the power to grasp the 
meaning of written or printed words, also 
known as word-blindness. ‘If the whole do- 
main of conceptual speech is destroyed, the 
result is complete aphasia. As a rule, certain 
parts of this domain are affected more than 
others. . . . If the defect is in seeing and 
understanding written language it is known 
as visual aphasia, word-blindness, or alexia? 
(Wechsler, I.S. Textbook of Clinical Neurol- 
ogy (4th ed.). W.B.Saunders Company, 
Phila., 1939). Obviously ‘the failure takes 
place between the visual centre in “look- 


Alexia, Acquired 


ing” at the written word and the specific 
speech centres, sensory and motor.’ (Boome, 
E.J., Baines, H.M.S. and Harries, D.G. 
Abnormal Speech. The Sherwood 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
disorders. 


alexia, acquired (—, a-kwird’). ‘Loss of a 
previous skill in reading which follows dis- 
case or damage to certain parts of the 
brain.’ (Orton, S.T. Reading, Writing and 
Speech Problems in Children. W.W.Norton & 
Company, New York, 1937) 

alexia, congenital (—, kon-jen‘i-tal) [ef. 
agraphia congenital.) Orton defines congeni- 
tal or developmental alexia as ‘inability to 
learn to read with the rapidity and skill 
which would be expected from the indi- 
vidual’s mental age and achievements in 
other subjects.’ (Orton, S.T. Reading, Writ- 
ing and Speech Problems in Children. W.W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1937) 
algedonic (al-jé-don’ik), a. [<alg(o)- + 
Gr. hédoné, pleasure, + -ic.] Characterized 
by or relating to pleasure and pain, or the 
agrecable and the disagreeable. 

-algesia (-al-jé’zi-a), combining element 
meaning pain, <Gr. dlgésis, sense of pain. 
algesimeter (al-je-sim’é-tér), n. [<Gr. 


dlgésis, sense of pain + -meter.) Same as 
algometer. 


Press, 
1939). See also speech- 


-algia (-al’ji-a), combining clement <Gr, 
4lgos, pain. 


algo- (al’g5-), alg- [<Gr, dlgos, pain.] A 
combining form me 


ined the term algo- 
sm and masochism, 


l T Pa Cs sochism was called 
Passive algolagnia. (Zeitschrift für Hypnotis- 
mus, Vol. IX, pt. 2, 1899) U Be epnatts 


algolagnist (-lag’nist), 
~st.] One who indulges 
sociated with sexuality. 
algometer (al-gom’é-tér), n. [algo- + 
-meter.| An instrument which Purports to 
measure sensitiveness to pain in terms of 
amount of pressure exerted upon the skin 

y a blunt instrument. It is sometimes 
called algesimeter, 


algophily (-gofi-li), n. [<algo- + 
A term coined by Féré (L’Instinct 
p. 138), synonymous with mas 
Rare. 

algophobia (-g5-f6’pi- 
-phobia.] Morbid fear of 


n. [<algolagnia + 
In painful acts as- 


-phily.) 
Sexuel, 
ochism, 


à), n. [<algo- + 
pain. 
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Allegorizatio 


algopsychalia (-si-kā'li-à), n. [< algo 
piychalgia.) See psychalgra. ae 
< isn re 
alienatio mentis (4-Ié-A-nii’'té- ie 
[L. ‘alienation of the mind’.] Insanity: 


alienation (4l-yen-a/shun), n. on 9 
natio, -onis <altenare, to make a Late ine 
thing another; make foreign, prama r 
sane.) In psychiatry the tenm aien i 
usually qualificd by the adjective ted 
is a general term (now largely eg ity 
forensic psychiatry) that implics oy it 
(also now essentially a legal eat init 
means an abnormal mental state anc tho” 
carly usage was confined mainly het of” 
patients who were committed by ee , 
der. The expression might equally, d ate 
applied to the mentally afflictees 
apart from any view that law ne 
sume toward them, but it is uncom a 
day, even from the legal point of y ef if 
speak of mental alienation. Mara sel 
the present gencration, the term 1s H Nhi 
with reference to the fecblemindc¢ ` od 
was formerly called alienation ka jilo 
designated as mental or psychiatric a ‘ 
alienist (4l’yen-ist), n. [<alienist] JY ; 
the term alienation in a psychiatri ‘eld ® 
has been gradually restricted to the exp”, 
medical jurisprudence, so also the in p 
sion alienist refers to the specialist Siwi 
chiatry from the standpoint of K is 
seems, however, that the designation ad 
ing used less and less; indeed, some 4 
regard the term as obsolete. 
alienus (à-lē-ā’noos), a. [L. forcign, 
Delirious, maniacal. Obs. 

alimentar $ 
awr'gaz'ms [<I alimentarius, perta! j! 
nourishing <alimentum, food; see arei 
In psycho-analysis the gastro-intt 
tract plays an important role fror st 
standpoint of emotional or libidinal of 
ment and action. Rado, speaking com 
mentary orgasm’, refers to a stage owi” 
fortable alimentary satisfaction fol iti, 
the appeasement of hunger. The cope 
is believed to be pronounced in the 
years of life, (Rado, S. Internationale 5A! 
schrift fiir Psychoanalyse (Vol. XII), P Mi 
allegoric interpretation. Sce interpre" 
allegoric, i 
allegorization 
[<allegorize <Gr. 
imply something 
used this expressio; 
tion of new word 
neologisms, 
with d 


alie” 


"ta" 
s n 
(al-i-me g 


orgasm ning į 
s! 


+ 
(al-é-gor-i-2a’shun)», 
allégorein, speak 50 iss, 
else.] In 189 on 
n to denote the a 
s or sentences, tent 
> So extensively found in pa’ yp 
ementia praecox. He spoke © 


Allele 


‘allegorization of a whole process’. The 
term condensation is synonymous with allegor- 
ization in the sense of Neiss 


allele (a-lēl’), allelomorph (a-lē'lō- 
mawrf), n. [<Gr. allélān, of one another + 
-morph.| In genetics these interchangeable 
terms mean cither of two genes which go to 
different mature germ cells: each gene is an 
allele of, or is allelic to, the other. , 

The two conditions of a character which 
are developed by allelic genes, are usually 
called ‘alleles’, too. Brown and blue eyes 
in man are alleles of cach other, as is red 
and white color in snapdragons. The sepa- 
ration of such allelic genes to different cells 
is explained by the fact that they occupy 
the same locus in their respective chromo- 
somes and come together side by side, when 
the homologous chromosomes unite to form a 
pair (see homologue). Obviously alleles must 
arise by unlike mutations of originally 
homologous genes located at the same posi- 
tion in a chromosome pair. 

Three or more genes occupying the same 
locus in homologous chromosomes in a 
species, are called multiple alleles. The best 
known instance of multiple alleles in man 
is the blood groups. 
allelic (a-l@lik), allelomorphic (a-lé-l6- 
mawr’fik), a. Pertaining to or having the 
nature of an allele or allelomorph. 


allo- (al'ō-) [<Gr. dllos, other] A combin- 
ing form, meaning different, other. 
alloch(e)iria (al-d-ki’ri-a), n. [<allo- + 
Gr. chetr, hand.] A condition, apparently 
of neural origin, in which the location of 
touch or pain sensations is transferred to a 
corresponding place on the part of the body 
opposite to that stimulated. i 
Allochiral literally means relating to an- 
other hand or other hands. Homochiral re- 
fers to the same hand or hands. 
alloerotic (-é-rot'ik), a. [<allo- + erotic.] 
Of or pertaining to the extension of erotism 
or libido upon other individuals. 
alloeretism (-er’6-tiz’m), alloeroticism 
eens n. [allo- + eroti(ci)sm.] The 
term alloerotism is used principally in 
Psycho-analysis. It expresses the direction 
of flow of libido away from the subject and 
toward objects. When the main volume of 
ibido converges upon the individual him- 
self the expression autoerotism is used. The 
Phase of allocrotism sets in at the phallic 
Stage, at which time libido begins to be ex- 
‘ernalized. The parents are the first princi- 
Pal objects towards whom the libido is di- 
rected, but during the latency period the 
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Alloplasty 


various manifestations of it undergo impor- 
tant modifications; part of the libido is 
taken up in the further organization of 
character traits, another portion may con- 
tribute to the field of sublimation, while 
still another division enters into the con- 
struction of identifications with others. The 
objectivation of libido takes the name allo- 
erotism and is the equivalent of Jung’s ex- 
traversion, save that Jung denies the more 
or less exclusively sexual connotation of the 
process. 

Jones defines alloerotism as ‘erotism in 
connection with the idea of another human 
being.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis 
(4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) 

‘The development of sexuality may be 
conceived, broadly, as follows: the first 
stage is autoerotic, although alloerotic 
stimuli are also present (suckling at the 
mother’s breast, caressing of the infant, 
etc’) (Stekel, W. Bi-Sexual Love, tr. by van 
Teslaar, J.S., Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
1922: 
allolalia (-la’li-a), n. [<allo- + Gr. lalid, 
talk(ing), chat.] Any unusual or abnormal 
state of speech or utterance. 
allophasis (al-of’a-zis), n. [<allo- + Gr. 
phasis, saying, word.] Incoherent speech. 

bs. 
alloplastic (al-6-plas’tik), a. [alloplasty + 
-ic.] Relating to the distribution and forma- 
tion of libido in the environment. 


alloplasty (al’6-plas-ti), n. [<allo- + 
-plasty.| Libido or psychic energy is a force 
that plays a large part in the molding or 
construction of the psyche. In the early 
years of life the bulk of libido enters into the 
service of the Jd; with growth libido flows 
from the Zd to the Ego and its several subdi- 
visions. There is considerable mobility of 
the libido from one division of the psyche 
to another, eventuating in a final arrange- 
ment. The process of molding psychic 
structures within the individual is called 
autoplasty. 

At a later period, beginning especially at 
the latency phase, libido takes an outward 
course, away from the self and toward other 
people and things. This objectivation of 
libido necessitates adapting it to the envi- 
ronment; the process is termed alloplasty 

‘Freud admits that to some extent pas- 
sion should be stifled and restrained: tae 
is, that the autoplastic change of the indi 
vidual has its place. Nevertheless, he cng 
out, the supreme achievement of the a 
is to know when it is the part of wisdom to 
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Allopsyche 


face and fight the world, that is, to make an 
alloplastic adaptation.’ (Healy, W., Bron- 
ner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure 
and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A, 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 

‘Catalepsy and mimicry therefore would 
be regressions to a much carlicr primitive 
method of adaptation of the organism, an 
autoplastic adaptation (adaptation by 
means of alteration in the organism itself), 
while flight and defense aim at an altera- 
tion in the environment (alloplastic adap- 
tation). (Ferenczi, S. Further Contributions to 
the Theory and Technique of Psycho-Analysis, 
tr. by Suttic, J.L.: Leonard & Virginia 
Woolf and the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1926) 


allopsyche (al-6-si’k@), n. [<allo- + 
bsyche.| The mind or psyche of another, 


allopsychic (-si’kik), a. [allopsyche + -tc.] 
Pertaining to mental operations of someone 
or something outside of the subject himself, 
allotriogeusia (a-lot-ri-6-2ii'si-a), n.[<Gr. 
allitrios, Strange, alien + geiisis, taste.] 
Perversion of the sense of taste. 
allotriogeustia (-giis’ti-a), n. [Sce allotrio- 
geusia.] 1. Perversion of the sense of taste. 
2. Abnormal appetite. 

allotriophagy (a-lot-ri-of’a-ji), n. [ <Gr. 
allétrios, strange, alien + -phagy.| Morbid 
impulse to cat unnatural foodstuffs. 
allotropic (al-6-trop’ik), 
allotropy. 

allotropy (a-lot’rd-pi), n. 
-tropy.| Adolf Meyer’s term for 
all-powerfulness, 
mania. 

alogia (a-I6'ji-a), n. [<Gr. 
lessness <a-priv, + logos, 
lessness usually due to i 
ciency or confusion. Sce al: 
alogous (al’d-gus), a. [< 
Out reason, irrational 
reason.] Unreason 


a. Relating to 


[<allo- + 
allopsyche. 


feeling of. See megalo- 


alogia, speech- 
word.] Speech- 
ntellectual defi- 
SO speech-disorders. 
Gr. álogos, with- 


„<Sapriv. + lógos, 
able, Irrational. Obs, 


of mental tests, 


States military service (1917) to d 
the relative mental ability 


ty, practical 
tonyms, cor- 


‘sts 2 igned Particularly for 
group application and for r 


cal scoring. 
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Altruism 


ry 
alteregoism (al-tér-é'¢G-iz'm), th (<4 
alter ego, ‘a second, or other, I T edt 
An altruistic feeling for only those ogi 
uals who are in the same situation as On 


self. | 


a D a altere | 
alternation of neurosis. Sce neurosis, ¢ 
nation of. 


altrigenderism (al-tri-jen’dér-iz ms a 
[<L. altri- <alterius, of the other + am 
+ -ism.] The state of being of or ss eis Jate 
to, the other gender, Beginning in the atl 
infantile period the child takes an leat 
lo a greater or lesser extent, in membe jat 
the other gender, i.e., of the appese el 
This term altrigenderism is suaweste eel 
these natural, wholesome activities Ne ee 
members of the two genders, When the no 
terests become amorous, though mer 
overtly sexual, heteroerotism is the pan 
term. When the sexual element ieee 
sexual congress) enters into these pelo 
the condition is called heterosexuality, ne 
heterogenitality as a term is limited to se 
intercourse. 


i 


. tó 
altrigenderist (-ist), n. One who manifes 
altrigenderism, + sill 
altrigenderistic (-is’tik), a. [ <altrigent 
ist + -ic.] Pertaining to or characterizeC 
altrigendcrism, F 
altruism (al’trõð-iz’m), n. [<F. altruis! 
<It, altrui, to the other <L. alter, other o’ 
-ism.] A term coined by the French philos 
pher, August Comte (1798-1857), who mai? 
tained that the chief problem of existence í 
‘vivre pour autrui’ (to live for the sake 
others). In Psychiatric literature altruism ae 
morality scem to be closely related, if vo 
identical. Bleuler equates altruism we? 
ethics. Freud Says that ‘a child is absolute 
egotistical; he feels his wants acutely, Ne 
strives remorselessly to satisfy them.’ de 
adds that ‘morality, of course, does not tS» 
velop simultancously in all its departmen 
and furthermore, the duration of the amori- 
Period of childhood differs in different in of 

oo 


t 


viduals.” (F; 


- 


nity, and hence they often conflict with t r 
Interests of the individuals. , T (Bleule ‘ 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A 


F rk 
1930) a ™illan ompany, New Yo 


‘Freud says that the development fro™ 
egotism to 


altruism is brought abov 


Altruistic 


through the formation of libidinal ties 
which inevitably limit narcism. This, ac- 
cording to him, is the only basis for the de- 
velopment of community intere L (Healy, 
W., Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The 
Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 
altruistic (al-trdo-is’tik), a. Relating to al- 
truism or constructive and cordial interest 
in others. 


anai ee = ae 
alucinatio (à-l50-kë -5), n: [L. ‘wan 

dering of mind.’] Hallucination. 

alusia (à-lū'si-à), n. [< Gr. dlysts, distre: 
anguish <alýein, to wander in mind, be be- 
side oneself.) Insanity; hallucination. Obs. 


it-0) [alusia, and L. 
ion, exaltation <e- 
ng, bringing </atus, 
P-P. of ferre, to carry, bear; the second word 
was probably the in translation of the 
obscurer first from Greek, and may have 
been copied bodily along by later authors, 
and thus a hybrid unit of two words arose. ] 
Cf. for a probably similar error: thlapsts. 
alusia hypochondriaca , (— hé-p6-Kon- 
dré’4-ka) Hypochondriasis. [<Gr. hypo- 
chondriakás, affected by hypochondria.] 
alysm (al'iz'm), n. [<Gr. alysmés, an- 
guish, especially of sick persons <alýein, 
Wander in mind, related to L. alu-cinart; see 
hallucination] Restlessness exhibited by a 
sick person. , 
alysmus (al-iz/mus), n. [See alysm.] ‘A La 
for the mental anxiety and mourntulness of 
Spirits generally accompanying da, 
(Tuke, D.H. Á Dictionary of Psychologica 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1892) o 
Alzheimer’s disease (älts’hī-mčrz di-zēz ji 
lois Alzheimer, German neurologist, 
1864-1915.] Alzheimer’s disease or prese- 
Nile psychosis is a grave and fairly rapidly 
Progressive mental disorder occurring ar a 
Comparatively carly age, sometimes 1n the 
orties, It is characterized by a high degree 
dementia together with aphasic or 
*Practic symptoms, but all the manifesta- 
tions of senile psychosis may co-exist. e 
Patient is hyperactive, restless and may 
Pe convulsive attacks. The a an 
taa Kkedly defective and complete disor > 
lon is present. There is marked polera 
€ vessels of the fundi, which appear like 
er wires’, 
€ pathological picture shows a very 
caj Ked brai i h ith microscopic fo- 
ilcen namon wit scopic 
oses and neurofibral alteratio: 


alusia elatio (— e¢ 
elatio, transport, pi 
out + /atio, a bea 


oft 
silvi 
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Ambitendency 


The course of the disease is usually two 
or three years with fatal termination. 


amathophobia = (4-math-6-f6’bi-a), m. 


[<dmathos, sand + phobia.] Fear of dust. 


known also as Tay 
terized by progress ion of cere- 
bral neurones, and resulting in blindness, 
muscular enfeeblement and wasting, and 
intellectual deficiency. 

Emphasis has been placed on the role of 
heredity. Sjögren believes it is the result of 
specific changes in the genes, transmitted 
a Mendelian recessive. 

Four forms are recognized: (1) infantile 


form, originally found mainly among Polish 


Jews; the symptomatology appears as early 
as the third month; (2) Zate infantile form, 
appearing between the second and fifth 
years; (3) juvenile form, appearing in older 
children between the sixth and twelfth 
years was described by Spielmeyer. It re- 
sembles the infantile type, shows gradual 
mental impairment and terminates in 
blindness and death within two years. Al- 
though optic atrophy occurs, there are no 
changes in the macula lutea; (4) adult form, 
occurring after puberty, though usually not 
beyond the third decade. 


amaxophobia (a-mak-s6-f6'bi-a), n. [< Gr. 
(h)ámaxa, wagon + phobia.) Fear of being 
in a vehicle. 


ambi- (am’bi-) [< L. ambi-, around, round 
about <ambo, both.) Combining form 
meaning both. 


ambilevous (am-bi-lé’vus), a. [<ambi- + 
L. daevus, left.] ‘Poor in manual dexterity 
with both hands; “doubly left-handed”. 
(Orton, S.T. Reading, Writing and Speech 
Problems in Children. W.W.Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1937) 

ambisexuality (am-bi-sek-shoo-al’i-ti), n. 
ambi- + sexuality.] Ferenczi proposed that, 
from the standpoint of the psyche, the term 
ambisexuality be used instead of bisexual- 
ity. In their earliest manifestations emo- 
tions should not be regarded as masculine 
or effeminate; rather they are qualities that 
have the capacity for association with ei- 
ther masculinity or effeminacy or with 
both. 


ambitendency (-ten’den-si), n. [<ambi + 
tendency <L. tendere, stretch out; strive.] Al- 
though some authors use the term ambitend- 
ency in the same sense that they use ambiva- 


Ambivalency 


lency, others seem to imply that an ambi- 
tendency is ambivalency in action. Bleuler 
equates ambivalence of the will with ambi- 
tendency. , 
‘Along with this ambivalency there is an 
ambitendency which sets free with every tend- 
ency a counter-tendency. With this basal 
supposition it can be understood why the 
fluctuation of the manic-depressive is a 
fluctuation between conditions which are 
diametrically opposed.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. and 
White, W.A, Diseases of the Nervous System 
(6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1935) 


ambivalency (am-biv'a-len-si), ambiva- 
lence, (lens), n. [<ambi- + L, valentia, 
strength, capacity. | Ambivalency refers to 
the co-existence of antithetic emotions or 
emotional attitudes toward a given object. 


press both love 


and hate of another, without cither expres- 


sion modifying the other. 
Ambivalency i 


during the condition; that is, 
Bleuler coined the term 
the normal individual feels, 


souls in his breast, he fears an event and 


sc of an opera- 
new position, 


a partial manifestation 
i bivalence, 
From the point of view of Fr 


clusively, re- 


ve-h sitis derived 
Tom three Principal sources: 


r 4 (1) constitu- 
tional bisexuality, (2) identifications with 


ath instincts, 
e (Bleuler) has demonstrated wh: 


» W.A. Diseası 
the Nervous pyran (6th ed.). Lea & Febiges, 
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Amen 


In his Analytical Psychology Jung ple 
much stress upon ‘the regulating func val 
the opposites.’ He maintains es 
thing tends sooner or later to go over 
its opposite.’ 

In a ambivalency is synonymoy 
with bipolarity. Among the bipolaritics mio 
be mentioned: love-hate; picasuie- P ga 
subject-object; masculine-feminine; ac 
ity- passivity; life-death. 2 i 

e spe: s of affective ambivalent 
when antithetic feclings exist, and o ist 
tellectual ambivalence, when the co-¢ 
ing ideas are antithetic. 
ambivalent (am-biv’a-lent), a ee 
bivalency.] Relating to the co-existen¢ 
antithetic emotions. jaan 
ambivalent depression (— dé-presh a ip 
Minkowski’s term for cases of deprem n v 
which ambivalence is a prominent SYP y 
tom (Minkowski, E. A Study of the epii 
of Depressive States: The Ambivalent i hiat- 
sions., Schweiz, Arch. f. Neurol. u. Psyc ; 
22: 230, 1930). oi 
ambulatory automatism (am’bū-lå that 
aw-tom’a-tiz’m) [<L. ambulatorius, alk] 
moves about <ambulare, to go about, Wé 
A rhythmic form of automatic activity- 


ambulator 
aul 


am 


2. 


See 


story comitial automatism. 
omatism, ambulatory comitial. 


„9 LG 
amelectic (am-ē-lek’tik), a. [ameletic? <S 


aah g 
amelés, indifferent, amelétés, one whe Ta 
lects.] Indifferent, Careless, apat 

are, o 
ameleia 


ad 
(am-el’é-ya), n.[<Gr. améleta, b 
difference <a-priv, + mélein, to be an 
Ject of care,] Indifference. j 
[<17 


-6-ma’ni-a), n. er”. 
amoenus, lovely, pleasant + mania.] A df 

‘Rush to denote a for the 
Which apparently was ris 
what modern psychiat ye 
Phase of manic-depres®" 
Psychosis, o” 
ament (4’ment), n, [<L. amens, out of on 
senses, insane <a, away + mens, mie a 
mind.] One afflicted with mental 
ciency, 


. e. uit 
ament, affective Processes in. See afet 
brocesses in ament. l 


ament, 


itie 
intellectual capaci - 
: feeblemindedness, ™ 


Amentia, Acquired 


tal deficiency, hypophrenia, oligophrenia 
and oligergasia. The term implies intellec- 
tual incapacity prevalent from birth or 
from the carly months of life. Dementia has 
a wider meaning, being used to designate 
disorder in the intellectual, ideational and 
emotional spheres. When the term demen- 
tia is used, there is ordinarily the implica- 
tion that the individual at one time pos- 
sessed healthy and relatively intact mental 
faculties, from which he subsequently re- 
gressed. Amentia, however, carries the in- 
ference that the intellectual defects have 
been in evidence since birth or a short time 
thereafter. 

Some authorities use the term amentia as 
a diagnosis for acute hallucinatory confu- 
sion with a toxic-infective-cxhaustive eti- 
ology. Such a use of the word, originating 
in the Viennese school, has not been gen- 
erally accepted in the United States. 
amentia, acquired (—, a-kwird). Tredgold 
uses the expression acquired amentia (i.c., 
mental deficiency, oligophrenia) to refer to 
amentia that is environmentally deter- 
mined. The expression is now generally re- 
placed by the term secondary amentia. See 
congenital amentia. 
amentia, congenital (—, kon-jen‘i-tal). 
See primary amentia. 
amentia, degree of. Sce degree of amentia. 
amentia, deprivative (—, dé-priv’a-tiv). 
When amentia (mental deficiency) ‘is due 
to the lack, or insufficiency, of some con- 
stituent of the environment which is neces- 
sary for complete development’ of „the 
brain, the expression deprivative amentia is 
used. Tredgold, from whom the quotation 
is taken, says that among the several de- 
privative factors three are well recognized. 
First, the involvement of the endocrine 
glands, particularly the thyroid, associated 
with cretinism; second, ‘some cases of 
amentia are associated with a marked de- 
gree of malnutrition. The cause of this is 
unknown; it may be some general or special 
disorder of metabolism; but for the time be- 
Ing such cases, which are uncommon, may 

€ termed nutritional amentia’? Third, ‘the 
growth of the brain and mind may be inter- 
€red with by a lack of sensory stimuli. It 
Scems clear that afferent impressions 1M- 
Pinging upon the cerebral cortex through 

© avenues of special sense not only play 
eee part in the development of 
as N lasts into neurones, but = a 
they > very largely the basis of mind, Si 

Onstitute the experience indispen- 


Sable for feeling and thought. A defect or in- 
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Amentia, Microcephalic 


sufficiency of such impressions produces 
the clinical variety known as amentia due to 
sense deprivation or isolation amentia’ (Tred- 
gold, A.F. A Text-Book of Mental Deficiency 
(6th ed.). William Wood & Company 
Baltimore, 1937) J 
amentia, developmental (—, dé- el-op- 
men’tal). This is an expression, used by 
some authorities, to denote mental defi- 
ciency that appears to be occasioned in 
part by germinal and in part by environ- 
mental factors. Tredgold feels that ‘the es- 
sential cause is germinal and there is no 
adequate reason against including them 
[such cases] in the primary form’ of amen- 
tia. (Tredgold, A.F. A Text-Book of Mental 
Deficiency (6th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1937) 


amentia, eclampsic (—, ek-lamp’sik) [<ec- 
lampsia, sudden attack of convulsions + -ic.] 
Craig and Beaton say that the term 
““eclampsic” amentia was formerly ap- 
plied to cases which manifested epilepti- 
form convulsions for a short period only in 
early infancy, but it is now commonly 
agreed that no true clinical distinction can 
be drawn between these and the epileptic 
group.’ (Craig, M. and Beaton, T. Psycho- 
logical Medicine (4th ed.). J. & A. Churchill 
Ltd. London, 1926) 


amentia, exhaustive (—, eg-zaws’tiv). See 
amentia and delirium, collapse. 

amentia, hydrocephalic (—, hi-dré-sé- 
fal’ik) [< hydro- + Gr. kephalé, head + -ic.] 
Mental deficiency associated with hydro- 
cephalus, that is, excessive cerebro-spinal 
fluid within the ventricles (internal hydro- 
cephalus) or in the subarachnoid space (ex- 
ternal hydrocephalus). 

amentia, infective (—, in-fek’tiv). When 
mental deficiency is determined by arrest 
of development due to some form of cere- 
bral infection, the expression infective 
amentia is used. Three forms are usually 
recognized: meningitic, encephalitic and 
hydrocephalic. The term infective is gener- 
ally synonymous with inflammatory. 


amentia, inflammatory (—, in-flam’a- 
t6-ri). See amentia, infective. 

amentia, isolation (—, i-s6-la/shun). See 
amentia, deprivative. 

amentia, microcephalic (—, mi-krd-sé- 
fal'ik) [<micro- + Gr. kephalé, head + -ic. 

Mental deficiency associated with micro- 
cephaly; ordinarily the greatest circumfer- 
ence of the skull is 17 inches; yet the general 
configuration of the skull has to be consid- 


Amentia, Mongolian 


ered when the question of microcephaly is 
raised; the majority of aments with micro- 
cephaly are cither idiots or imbec iles. 


š — 
amentia, mongolian (—, mong-g6 li-an). 
Sce mongolism. 


amentia, nevoid (— ne’void) [< L. narvus, 
mole, wart -+ -oid.] Mental deficiency as- 
sociated with a venous angioma. 

amentia, phenylpyruvic ( _ fé-nil-pi- 
r00'vik). Mental deficienc y associated h 
abnormal quantities of phenylpyruvic acid 
in the urine. 

amentia, primary. Scc primary amentia. 


amentia, sclerotic ( = sklé-rovik) | < Mod. 
L. scleroticus < Gr., sklérés, hard, stifi.] Mental 
deficiency associated with cerebral sclero- 
sis or overgrowth of neuroglial tissue. 


amentia, secondary (—, 
When ‘there is no abnormal inheritance 
and no germ peculiarity, but the full de- 
velopment of the brain has been prevented 
y adverse factors of the environment’, 
the resulting mental deficiency js called 
secondary amentia; it corresponds with the 
older expression acquired amentia. (Tredgold, 
A.F. A Text-Book of Mental Deficiency (6th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
morc, 1937) 
amentia, sub-cultural (—, sub-kul/chir- 
al) Tredgold Says that ‘from the psycho- 
ogical aspect, many defectives appear to 
differ quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively from their non-defective fellows; in- 
deed, they are often regarded as mercly the 
tail end of a normal Variation, and have 
een termed sub-cultural defectives by 
r. Lewis,’ 
amentia, syphilitic =, 
Yphilis.] When mental d 
rectly associ i 
tion is kn 


sck’un-der-i), 


h s » the condi- 
own as syphilitic amentia. 


amentia, traumatic (=, traw-maťik). 
Mental deficiency connected with cerebral 
injury, 


American dis 
n expression, 
neurasthenia, 
Pri oma (4-mim’i-a), n. [<Gr, a-priv, + 
: <mimeisthai, to mimi 


ease (a-mer‘i-kan di 


“ZE2"). 
introduced in Euro 


pe, for 


e 
Propriately to conform wi i 
eprom oe m with the idea t 
ae t Imitate or reprodu; 
acia expressions and 

pressi gestur: 
He may likewise make the retell aed 
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Amne 


Wrong gestures in endeavoring to n 
his thoughts or feelin shaking 
head sic se when savine ves, and t 
ding his head in di approval. This a 
motor (or expressive) aspect ol A 
counterpart is- sensory (or pereen 
amimia when the patient dors not fe ft 
Stand or assigns a wrong Ney oa 
Other's gesture, taking that a side i 
shake of the head means consent, = 
other Person's nod means disapprove result 

The condition is believed to be the „d iB 
of a neural disorder. It is not obser s on 
the so-called psychovenic disabilities. Jate 
the contrary, the capacity edit 
and mimic is ordinarily highly develops in 
psychogenic conditions, See also speen. 
orders, 


e Cl ss 


a 
ve) 


to gested 


t 
, <G 
amnemonic (am-né-mon’ik), a: a: 
j . [d 
amnémin <a-priv, -+ mnémon, me memory 
amnesia + -ie.] Relating to loss of 1 


` nës 

amnesia (am-né’zhi-a), n. [<Gr. ea ip 
forgetfulness <a-priv. + mnési-, | men 
composition, (<unrecorded Cart vina pi 
ory) < mnästhai, to remember. | L apre 
ity to recall past experiences is wit the ; 
among psychiatric disorders. Ofu jja 5 phy® 
set is acute, following a psychical te may 
ical trauma severe to the individual. or in 
develop subacutely (as sometimes 06 as } 
idiopathic epilepsy) or chronically 
dementia praccox), 

When the 
with physic 
Prior to the 
essential ps 
amnesia in 
more recent 
lating to the aaa 
nesia is ordinarily complete for all ¢ 
ences covering the time in question. cise? 

When the loss of memory is ay one)! 
with psychical trauma (loss of a baer men 
while the amnesia may include loss 0 js E 
ory for all experiences, generally iY a c$ 
stricted to a loss of memory of ope if he 
directly and remotcly connected wi as it 
cause of the amnesia. Sometimes, wiv) 
States of extreme Stupor (manic-dept Te for 
all past experiences are unavailab 
recollection, 


t0 

When the origin of amnesia appeased 
e essentially endogenous, that is, ae id 
rom the unconscious mind of the ine ual 
ual, it may show a peculiarly selective i re 
ity. An hysterica] mother was unable t do 
call any part of her life with her husba? ent 
child, although her memory was excC™ he 


7 $ t 
for other experiences extending over 


Amnesia, Antcrograde 


period of time corresponding to her selec- 
tive or systematized amnesia. 

The terms retroactive or retrograde am- 
nesia are used to designate loss of memory 
for events prior to the onsct of the wauma. 
The patient, while unable to recall those 
experiences, may still possess good memory 
for new experiences. 
amnesia, anterograde (—, an’tér-6-grad). 
See amnesia, retrograde. 


amnesia, autohypnotic (—, aw-t6-hip- 
novik). While discussing the question of 
forgetting, Jung says that ‘normal forget- 
ting is by far the most frequent process, 
while repression is an artificial loss of mem- 
ory, an autohypnotic amnesia.’ (Jung, C. 
G; Contributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. 
by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 

amnesia, catathymic (—, kat-a-thi’mik). 
When amnesia is circumscribed and is lim- 
ited to a given experience or memory, it is 
called catathymic amnesia. A patient with 
clear memory for all other events had no 
memory for circumstances connected with 
her pregnancy. 

‘Thus an hysteric suddenly forgot every- 
thing that related to her physician, Janet, 
and mistook him for a new assistant physi- 
cian.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930) 
amnesia, circumscribed (—, sér’kum- 
scribd). See amnesia, retrograde. 
amnesia, continuous ies kon-tin’ti-us). 
Anterograde amnesia. ‘In continuous or an= 
terograde amnesia the subject forgets every 
experience nearly as fast as it happens. 
(Prince, M. The Unconscious. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1916) 
amnesia, episodic (—, episodi), Lar 
sode, a separate incident <Gr. epeisddion + 
-ic.] M. Prince says that ‘in the first two 
types [episodic and cpochal] the experi- 
ences which are forgotten may have oc- 
curred during the previous normal condi- 
tion. In the episodic the particular episode 
which is forgotten may have been, strangely 
Enough, one which from the very spores 
Part it played in the life of the subject an 
its peculiar impressiveness and significance 
We should expect would be necessarily re- 
membered, especially as memory 1m other 
respects is normal.’ (The Unconscious- The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1916) 
amnesia, epochal (—, ep’ok-al) [<epoch, a 
Period of time + -al.] M. Prince writes 
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Amnestia 


that ‘in the epochal type of amnesia a per- 
son, perhaps after a shock, suddenly loses 
all memory for lost epochs; it may be for 
days and even for y of his preceding 
life. In the ck se of Mr. Hanna, 
studied by Boris Sidis, the amnesia was for 
his whole previous life, so that the subject 
s like a new-born child.’ (Prince, M. 
The Unconscious. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1916) g 
amnesia, feigned (—, fand’). ‘Amnesia is 
more frequently alleged [i.c., feigned] than 
any other mental anomaly. It is obviously 
a convenient defense, and it is a simple 
matter for a person accused of a serious 
crime to assert that he has no memory 
whatever concerning it. The first thing to 
decide in such a case is the presence or ab- 
sence of those disorders which experience 
suggests may be associated with some de- 
gree of amnesia: alcoholism, epilepsy, hys- 
teria, melancholia, mania, confusional in- 
sanity, dementia praecox, dementia para- 
lytica, senile dementia, and amentia.’ 
(East, W.N. An Introduction to Forensic Psy- 
chiatry in the Criminal Courts. Wm. Wood and 
Co., New York, 1927, p. 354) 

amnesia, post-hypnotic (—, pdst-hip- 
novik). Loss of memory for events trans- 
piring during the hypnotic stage. 

‘But if we avoid using any kind of sug- 
gestion, then, in some cases, chiefly in the 
deepest hypnosis, memory of even the hyp- 
notic proceedings cannot be recalled after 
awakening.’ (Moll, A. Hypnotism, tr. by 
Hopkirk, F. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1909) 
amnesia, retrograde (—, ret’rd-grad). Am- 
nesia means loss of memory. Generally the 
beginning of the loss of memory is moder- 
ately well delimited; the same may be said 
about the termination. One then speaks of 
circumscribed amnesia. When the amnesia ex- 
tends backward, so to speak, to include 
material antedating the onset of amnesia 
proper, it is called retrograde amnesia. When 
the amnesia encompasses material subse- 
quent to the onset of amnesia it is termed 
anterograde amnesia. 
amnesic misidentification (-’zik mis-i- 
den-ti-fi-ka’shun). The inability of an in- 
dividual to identify the person confronting 
him. The misidentification is due to the im- 
pairment of the memory or to clouding of 
consciousness. See delusional misidentifica- 
tion, hyperbolic misidentification. 
amnestia (am-nest'i-a), n. L. [<Gr. am- 


néstta, forgetfulness.] Older term for amnesia 
(q.v.). Obs. 


Amnestic Aphasia 


amnestic aphasia. Sce aphasia, amnestic. 
amnestic apraxia. See apraxia, amnestic. 
amok (4-mok’). Sce amuck. 

amoker (-'čr), n. One who runs amok. 
amoralia (å-mō-ral’i-å), n. [ < amoral, with- 
out sense of moral responsibility 4 -ia.] 
Moral imbccility. Obs, 
amor lesbicus (á'môr les’bi-koos) IL. 
‘Lesbian love’.] Sapphism. 


amorous paranoia. Sce paranoia, amorous. 


amphi- (am’fi-), prefix meaning on both 


sides, of both kinds, <Gr. amphi around, 
amphé, both. 


amphierotigm (am-fi-cr’-tiz’m), n.[<am- 
phi- + erotism.] A term coined by Ferenczi 
to indicate the condition in which an in- 
dividual is able to conceive of himself as a 
male or female or both simultancously, 
amphigenesis (am-fi-jen’é-sis), 
+ genesis.] Amphigenesis is a form of sexual 
inversion, in which an individual, predom- 
inantly homosexual, is able also to have 
sexual relations with members of the Oppo- 
site sex. Thus one speaks of amphigenic in- 
version, in contradistinction to absolute in- 
version, in which sexuality is restricted to 
the members of the same sex only, 
amphigenic (-jen’ik), a. [<amphi- +. 


ality (see amphi- 
‘As my “xpcctations led me to 
Suppose, and as Sadger’s observations have 

all homosexuals 


n.[ <amphi- 


amphimixis (am-fi-mik’sis), n.[<amphi- 4 
Gr. miksis, a mingling.] The term amphi- 

analysis to refer to 
and anal erotism, 
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harmless in some other way.’ (Bleuler, £ 
Textbook of Psychiatry, r. by Brill, Aaa 
Macmillan Company, New York, 193 f, 
amusia (4-mii’zi-A), n. [< Gr. amousia, wall 
of harmony <moiia, music, song.] ee 
inability, whether for perception ri J 
production of musical (or vocal) soune A 
amychophobia (4-mi-k6-f6'bi-a), n. a 
amyché, a scratch, <amyssein, to bel 
lacerate + phobia.) Morbid fear o 
scratched, 


o 
amyosthenia (a-mi-6-sthé’ni-a), n. [< 
priv. + myo- + -sthenia.] See aphoria. BE. 
amyotony (4-mi-ot'd-ni), n. [<a-priv- 
myo- + -tony.) Sec aphoria, 

an- (an-) priv., sce a-. ae". 
anabolic (an--bol’ik), a. Pertaining ta . 
characterized by anabolism. In ier 
tional medicine the term is morc aa - 
applying to the theories of Pende we 
lieves ‘that it is becoming more anc adil 
possible to place the entire analysis 2 upo? 
terpretation of human indivisa and 
the fundamental principle of rhythr teri 
anabolic-catabolic balance of mat 
metabolism.’ (Pende, N. Constitution Febi 
adequacies, tr, by Naccarati, S. Lea & 

er, Phila., 1928 0° 
. ‘Itis upon a N of the metab 
lism of matter and energy, which be 
with the individual not only in the ore ne 
ism considered ag a whole, but also i the 
separate organs and tissues, that bot te 
functional orientation of the organism ! 
entirety and of its organs and tissues - 
well as the psychic orientation and cha 

ter depend.’ (ibid) ntal 

© anabolic biotype is the fundamen", 

underlying biotype to which the mor 
perficial characterizations of the tY 


- 


an” 


. ni 
called megalosplanchnic, brachymorphic Gee 
parasympathicotoni¢ (q.v.) are related. 
byknic. 


g 
anabolism (å-nab’ō-liz?m), n. [<Gr. % 
bolé, that which is thrown up (in a heap) 
-ism.] Biochemical changes by which in 
1S converted into living materials withi 
cell or the combination of cells forming 
Organism. See constructive metabolism. 
anaclinic (an-à-klin’ik), a. See anaclitic. | is 
anaclisis (4-nak’li-sis), n. [<Gr. and ow a 
<ané, (up)on + Klinein, lean.] A reclin)? 
pendent upon its mo us’ 
for its well-being and $ ae 
ence is called anf 


Anaclitic 


and emotional support. The term is used 
in psychiatry almos exclusively from the 
emotional point of view. Individuals who 
lean emotionally on others are anaclitic. 
The term would be applied, for instance, to 
the passive, effeminate husband whose feel- 
ings, actions and thoughts are largely regu- 
lated by a dominant wife. , 

‘These attachments are likely in the be- 
ginning to be strongly anaclitic in nature; 
the child will turn first to those who assist 
it in its helplessness and gratify its self- 
preservative needs.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, 
A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1930) 
anaclitic (an-a-klit/ik), anaclinic (-klin’ik), 
a.[<Gr. anaklités, reclined + -ic.] Relating 
to or characterized by anaclisis or depend- 
ence upon another or others; characterized 
by dependence of libido on another in- 
stinct, as e.g., hunger. 


anaesthesia, a. See anesthesia. 
anagogy, anagoge (an-à-gō'jē), n. (Gr. 
anagogé, a leading up; a lifting up of the 
soul; <and-, up + dgein, to lead, bring.] 
The term anagogy, but more frequently its 
adjective anagogic, is used in psychoana- 
lytic psychiatry to indicate psychic material 
that is expressive of ideals. Silberer believes 
that dreams are susceptible of two different 
interpretations. One of the interpretations 
is that usually ascribed by psychoanalysts, 
namely, infantile sexual interpretation. 
The other is related to the spiritual, ideal- 
istic, non-sexual forces of the fay tenia 
hence, the expression anagogic interpreta- 
tion. ‘The ies is of the kind stressed by 
Jung in his understanding of deeply lying 
forces in the unconscious. ; 
‘The other, the more important interpre- 
tation, which he (Silberet) coh a aig 
ogic interpretation, reveals the eri- 
a and Lees profound thoughts which 
the dream-work has used as its material. 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933) 


anal castration anxiety. See anxiety, anal 
castration. 

anal character (a’nal kar’ak-tér) [anal, per- 
taining to or near the anus.] One of the most 
important concepts connected with psycho- 
analysis concerns the origin and develop- 
ment of character traits or personality. The 
Crmation of character traits is explained 
On the basis of instinctual psychology. In- 
Stnctual qualities, arising from the Id, are 
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first attached to the soma, that is, to physi- 
cal parts. With development of the psyche 
part of the instinctual qualities go over to it 
as energizing agents of psychical compo- 
nents. The three most important somatic 
zones in the life of the infant are the oral, 
anal and phallic. Through experience and 
habit-training the activities of these zones 
come to occupy an important role in the 
mind of the child, that is, the activities are 
deeply imprinted upon the che. They 
become mental characteristics. 
The anal character is made up of three 
cardinal traits. The first is orderliness (re- 
liability, conscientiousness, punctuality, 
etc.), the second is parsimony, which may 
be expressed as avarice, while the third is 
obstinacy and its closely allied traits, de- 
fiance, vindictiveness, irascibility, etc.). 


anal-erotic (4’nal-é-rot’ik), a. Relating to 
libidinal phenomena of the anal zone. 


anal-erotism (-cr’6-tiz’m). According to 
psychoanalytic formulations, during the 
infancy period, libido spreads diffusely 
over the body, but certain areas, known as 
erotogenic zones, take up a large quantity 
of libido. Three such zones merit special 
consideration, the oral, anal and genital. 
The earliest concentration of libido is in 
the oral zone; with further development 
most of the oral libido shifts to the anal re- 
gion, which in turn gives up a fair portion 
of its libido to the third or genital area. 

The localization of libido in the anal 
zone is known as anal-erotism. According to 
psychoanalysts this phase of libidinal or- 
ganization assumes great importance, not 
only during the phase of so-called infantile 
sexuality, but throughout the rest of life. 
The libido which is originally connected 
with the anal zone subsequently goes over 
into other services. Part of it, for instance, 
becomes attached to the habits and disci- 
plines identified with anal training (regu- 
larity of stool, etc.); hence, regularity of 
action later becomes incorporated in the 
personality without conscious recognition 
of its original manifestation, Regularity, 
punctuality and allied character traits are 
therefore also called anal-erotic. Another 
part of anal libido shifts over to the genital 
zone, or, as it is called during the infancy 
period, the phallic zone. A third part re- 
mains in more or less original form, in the 
anal zone. 

Psychoanalysts place great stress not only 
on the function of the anal structure but 
also on the results (feces) of anal activity. 
‘Thus the interest in feces is carried on 


Analgesia 


partly as interest in moncy, partly as a wish 
for a child, in which latter an anal-crotic 
and a genital impulse (“penis-envy") coin- 
cide.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), 
P- 169, tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard & Vir- 
ginia Woolf and the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, London, 1924-5) 

analgesia (an-al-je i-a), analgia (4-nal’- 
ji-a), n. [Gr. analgesia, want of fecling, 
insensibility <an-priv. + dlgésis, sense of 
pain <álgos, pain.] Loss of the sense of 
pain. Analgesia may be of somatic or of 
psychic origin. It possesses psychiatric sig- 
nificance particularly in conversion hys- 
teria, although the term is not as often seen 
today as it was in former years, Analgesia 
may be experimentally induced by hypno- 
sis. Diminution of the sense of pain is not 
uncommon in advanced states of dementia 
praecox; its meaning in the latter condition 
is undetermined. 

Older forms of the word 
analgesthesia. 

Analgesia refers to the absence of pain 
Sensation brought about by some endoge- 
nous cause. Absence of pain sensation may 
also be induced by an cxogenous agent, 
usually called an anodyne. 

‘Nothing is more common than hysteri- 
cal anaesthesia or analgesia.’ (Freud, S.) 
analgesic, analgetic (an-al-jé’sik, -jev'ik), 
a., n. [see analgesia.| Relating to absence of 
the sense of pain. The word is also used as 


are analgia and 


analogue, libido 


analogue; that which corresponds 
something <Gr, 


ate, conformable. ] This is an ex 
troduced by Jung i 


to refer to ‘the symbol which 
ergy.’ He adds that ‘by this Id 


images of this Sort, ranging fro 
jects like churingas, fetishes, g 
ures of gods. The rites with which the sa- 


m sacred ob- 


2 egan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, London, 1928) 
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LRT 
. a = -U}. 
anal personality (4’nal pér-su-nalii ) 
See ar 1a. 


es 
anal rape-phantasy ( rap’-fan trsi) 
Among the multitude of phantasies, certi i 
ones seem to be met with equen 
enough to merit individual mention. E, 
phantasy of being raped per anum is Pia 
uncommon. It is believed by psychaand 
lysts that mouth, anus and vagina a e 
equivalent series for the female organ. 110 
ation of libido in the anal zone may lead 
the phantasy. 


anal-sadism (-sād'iz'm). [<anal, ani a 
ism] The expression anal-sadism, i vei) 
rived from the school of psycho-ana iy 
refers to the aggressive instinctual qund 
associated with the anal region. It ae o! 
that the anal zone oce upies a ames of 
great importance in the very carly ar 
the child, antedating the genital Pea 
Hence, anal-sadism is regarded as pee Bia 
ital. The infant is interested not only ma 
act of defecation, but also in the produc h 
the act. The earliest interests, reg 
ingrained in the mind of the child, na 
never abandoned, although they take ni 
different type of expression as the ¢ ex? 
grows up. For example, the resentment up 
Pressed by the infant at having to give 
something (e.g, feces) very important | 
him, later takes the form of resentme s 
against the relinquishment of any obje 
valuable to him (eg. money, securitieg 
ctc.). In other words, the earliest organ 
habits are to a large extent carried on ae 
later life in sublimated form, that is, in t 
guise of character traits. 
‘Many infants feel it as 
what they have so interestedly product’ 
should at once be taken 
and this gocs to st 


against the gencral interference on the $u 


1938) T 
e anal stage is always character!?™ 
impulses, but Lets 
between anal er 


- and Bowers, A.M. The Strutt? 
and eaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 
anal-sadistic 


F z 0 
L (-sa-dis’tik), Relating = 
anal-sadism or the aggressive instinct 


quality identifieg with the anal region and 
its functions, 


Anal-sadistic Love 


anal-sadistic love (— luv’). Each of the 
three principal crotogenic zones (the oral, 
anal and genital) is said to be associated 
with gratification during the infancy pe- 
riod. The child wis to perpetuate the 
pleasures. Alimentary activities give rise to 
oral pleasures; the premium paid to the 
child for exemplary anal habits is asso- 
Ciated with pleasure; the same holds true 
for good urinary behavior. 

According to Abraham, there are vo 
anal stages, the one aiming to control and 
exploit the object, the other associated with 
its destruction. When at a later age love 
centers around one of the two or both aims, 
itis called anal-sadistic love. 
analysand (a-nal’i- and), n. [<analysis + 
cand <L. andus, ‘who or which is to 
be |. 2, as multiplicand.] The one who is 
being analyzed. 
analysis (a-nal/i-sis), 7. [<Gr. andlysis, a 
loosing; a dissolving; a resolution of a whole 
into its parts <analyein, to unloose, resolve 
into its elements, <and, on, UP + Ujein, to 
loose, resolve a whole into its parts.] A word 
of widespread use in psychiatry and 
s: (1) alone in the more spe- 
cific sense of ps -cho-analysis; (2) in com- 
bination with various modifying adjectives 
or phrases; (3) in its root, to form other de- 
rivative words. 
analysis, adult (—, a-dult’). See adult- 
analysis. 


š a, 
analysis, anamnestic (—, an-am-nes tik). 


sce anamnestic analysis. 

ee 
analysis, character (—, kar ak-tér). See 
Character analysis. 
analysis, distributive. See distributive an- 
alysis, 


analysis, ego (—, &’g6). See ego-analysis. 


analyst (an‘a-list), n- ([<E. analyste <anal- 
ssis, ‘q.v.] One who analyzes, that is, re- 
Solves a whole into its parts. In psychiatry 
today there are four main classes of analysts 
ol the psyche, according to the schools they 
represent, While the term psychoanalyst pas 
S generic meaning, it is understood today 
to refer to those who adhere to the 
‘Ons of the psycho-analysis of Freud. Aa 
Ysts who follow Jung’s concepts are as 
analytical psychologists; those who use the 
eecepts of Meyer are psychobiologists; 
those following Adler are individual psy- 
Ologists, 


ialytical (an-a-lit'i-kal), a. [<Gr- analy- 
°S, analytical <analjein, to unloose; see 
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analysts.] Relating to analysis or to the res- 
olution of something into its parts. 


anamnesia (an-am-né’zhi-a), n. [See anam- 
nesis.) This term refers to the recollection of 
phenomena which immediately precede an 
illness. Rare. : 


anamnesis (an-am-né'sis), n. [< Gr. andmné- 
sis, a calling to mind <anamimnéskein, recall 
to mind <aná, on, up + mimnéskein, call to 
mind.] The term literally means recollec- 
tion. In medicine it commonly refers to the 
historical account of a patient's illness ante- 
dating the period of illness. It is distin- 
guished from catamnesis, which refers to 
the history of the individual following an 
illness. 

‘Before a psychobiologist begins actual 
treatment he makes an extensive survey of 
the patient’s life. . A good anamnesis 
contains the observable facts.’ (Hinsie, 
L.E. Concepts and Problems of Psychotherapy. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1937) 
anamnestic analysis (-nes’tik a-nal’i-sis) 
[<Gr. anamnēstikós, able to recall to mind 
readily; see anamnesis.] Investigations of the 
mental history of an individual, partly de- 
rived from the subject himself, partly from 
his associates, constitute what is called 
anamnestic or mental analysis. The expres- 
sion is used by Jung to distinguish his meth- 
ods from those of Freud. Jung says: “The 
third method of anamnestic analysis is of 
greater importance, both as a method of 
investigation and of therapeutics. It prac- 
tically consists in a careful anamnesis, or 
reconstruction of the historical develop- 
ment of a neurosis.’ (Jung, C.G. Contribu- 
tions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, 
H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, London, 1928) 

Strictly speaking, all mental analyses are 
anamnestic; they are simply given another 
name to indicate special points of view. 
anancastia (a-nang-kas’ti-a), n. [<Gr. an- 
ankastés, forced, constrained, <andnké, 
force, constraint.] E.Kahn’s term for the 
compulsive, obsessive type of personality. 
anancastic (-kas’tik), a. [<anancastia + 
-ic.] Characterized by a compulsive, obses- 
sive state. 
anandria (an-an’dri-a), n. [<Gr. anandria, 
want of manhood <an-priv. +  anér, 
andrés, man, male.] Absence of masculinity. 
anaphase (an’a-faz), n. [<Gr. aná, up + 
phasis, phase.] The biological term ana- 
phase signifies the third stage of the division 


Anaphrodisia 


of a cell by mitosis, characterized by polar 
migration of the chromosomes. See cell divi- 
NON. 

anaphrodisia (an-af-r6-diz'i-a), n. [<Gr. 
anaphrodisia, want of power to inspire love, 


<an-priv. + aphrodisia.} Absence of sexual 
feeling. 


anaphrodisiac (-diz'j-ak), a. [anaphrodisia 
+ -ac.] Relating to absence of sexual feel- 
ing. 


anarthria (an-ar'thri-a), n. [<an-priv. + 
Gr. drthron, joint, articulation. ] Complete 
inarticulatencss. In 1867 Leyden proposed 


this term for aphasia (q.v.). See also speech- 
disorders, 


anasarca hystericum (å-nå-sär'kå hē- 
ster’é-koom) lear aná, allover, throughout 
+ sárz, sarkós, flesh.] A transient swelling, 
generally of the abdominal parictes, in an 
hysterical person; phantom tumor, 


anathymiasis (a-na-thim-i-a-sis), n. [<Gr. 
anathymiasis, a rising in vapor <and, up + 
thymian, to burn producing smokce.] An old 
term for hysterical flatus or ‘the vapours’, 
used by the old Greek Philosophers to de- 
scribe the soul; an exhalation. Obs. 

anaudia (an-aw'di-a), n. (Gr. anaudia 


speechlessness <an-priv. + audé, specch. | 
Aphonia, 


vance (-ans), -ancy (-an-si), suffix <F. 
vance, -ence <L. -autia, -entia, meaning act 
or fact of doing; State; condition, quality. 


andro- (an’dré-), combining form mean- 


ing man, masculine <Gr. andrós, gen. of 
anér, man. 


androgynoid (an-droj'i-noid), a. [andro- 4- 
gyn- + -oid.] Resembling a 


is called a Synandroid, 
androgynous, androgynal, andro 


noid 
(an-droj‘i-nus, -nal, -in-oid), andrexynic 
Cdréjin’ik), a [SL 


- androgynus <Gr. an- 


a t to gynandrous 
t r Predominance of masculine fates ina 
maphrodite wit Certain female char- 
acteristics. See Synandromorphism. 
androgyny (an-droj’i-ni), n. [See androgy- 
nous.] State of being androgynous; herm h: 
roditism. Obs, i a 
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Bi Gr. 
andromania (an-dré-ma'ni-a), n Soy 
andromania, lust after men <an 

mania.) Synonym of nymphomania, 


POEPIE, T 
andromonoecism (an-drö-möõ-nč’siz mA 
[<andro- +- monoecism.] See hermaphrodt 4 

> e an ee 
androphobia (-f6'bi-a), n. [<andro 
phobia.) Morbid fear of men. ie 
androphonia (-f6'ni-a), n. [ir alee 
nia, slaughter of men <andro- T BA 
murder.] An old term for homicide. , 
androphonomania (onaman) in 
[See androphonia 4- mania.) Homicidé 
sanity. Obs, 


š 1 
anemophobia (an-é-m6-fo'bi-a), e [<G 
dnemos, wind -+ phobia.) Fear of use . va 
ancos (a’né-os), a. [<Gr. dned, be 
sound, in silence; or Kanea, anoca = vant 
want of understanding, folly, as in eat 
(= paranoia) + -os <ous.] ‘Struck ve : 
loss of voice and reason, (Mother a 
A New Medical Dictionary (5th, ey 
J. Johnson, St. Pauls Church-Yard, 
London, 1801) nap 

. M E <an-priv: al 
anergasia (an-čr-gas'i-å), n. [ tion 
Gr. ergasia, work.] Diminution of a syn 
activity. When a clinical paneer pa- 
drome is associated with structura Jf 
thology of the brain, it is classified by psy” 
Meyer as an anergasia. The organic es 
choses are called anergastic eo 
anergasic (-gas’ik), a. [anergasia + -ic-] 
lating to anergasia. 


i i iv. + O” 
anergastic (-gas'tik), a, [<an-priv. 
ergastikés, able to work.] See anergasia- P 


anergia (an-čr'ji-å), anergy (an'ērji) f 
T. anergia, not working <an-privs 
érgon, work. Lack of energy; passivity. 


; fi- 
anergic (an-er'jik), a. [<anergia + -ic.] D° 
cient in energy 


anergic stupor (— stū’pčr). Stupor 
immobility. As a rule patients igang. 
Psychogenic stuporous reaction are i 
tive, immobile, anergic. + sit 
According to older concepts anergié enti 
bor was synonymous with primary dem 
and stuporous insanity, v 
anerotism (an-er’6-tiz’m), n. [an=priv- 
erotism.] See negativism, sexual. =a) 
anesthesia, anaesthesia (an-es-thé/zhi-2/" 
n. (Gr. anaisthésia, insensibility, stupor psa” 
priv. + aisthésis, feeling.] Absence of se the 
tion; any organ of the body, including i 
skin, may suffer loss of sensibility; anesthe 


may be occasioned by organic or by ps” 
chic causes. 


tb 
witl 
the 
ace 


Anesthesia, Glove 


Psychic anesthesia is not uncommon in 
hysterical individuals. It is said that its 
purpose is to cover up (or shut out for the 
patient) the sexual significance of the area 
on which the patient’s attention is, in spite 
of this, focused more than ever. 
anesthesia, glove. See glove anesthesta. 


ancuthanasia (an-ii-tha-na’zi-a), n. [<an- 
neg. + euthanasia.) Painful death. 
anginophobia (an-ji-n6-fo’bi-a), n. (21. 
angina, quinzy, angina <angere, tO choke + 
phobia.) Fear of choking. y 
angioneurotic edema (an-ji-5-nū-rot ik 
é-dé’ma). [<Gr. angeton, a vessel + neu- 
rotic; Gr. oidēma, swelling, tumor.] Angioncu- 
rotic edema (Quincke disease) is a condi- 
tion which is said to represent an allergic 
or anaphylactic reaction to infectious, toxic 
Cr autotoxic processes, occurring fre- 
quently in neurotic individuals with an 
hereditary predisposition. The disease is 
characterized by a circumscribed edema- 
tous swelling of the skin and subcutancous 
tissue and, less frequently, of the mucous 
membranes. J 
anhedonia (an-hé-dé’ni-a), n.[<an-priv. + 
Gr, hadoné, pleasure.] Absence of pleasure 
in acts that are normally pleasurable. . 
anhidrosis (an-hi-dro’sis), 7. [<an-priv. + 
~hidrosis.] Deficiency or absence of perspira- 
tion, 
anilingus (a-ni-ling’gus), 7- [<L. anus + 
lingere, to lick.] One who practices applica- 
tion of the mouth to the anus. The concept 
is important because of the number of pa- 
tients with strong so-called anal fixations. 
Thus, a compulsive-obsessive psychoneuro- 
tic individual, vividly obsessed with many 
anal manifestations, had an unconquer- 
able fear that he would perform the act. 
anima (an‘i-ma), n- [Ls equiv. to animus, 
mind.] In current psychiatry _the a 
anima is almost invariably associated wi 
the analytical psychology of Jone: Jae 
istinguishes between the anima (soul) a i 
the psyche. ‘By the psyche I, understan' 
€ totality of all the psychic processes, 
both conscious as well as uncon 
Whereas by soul I understand a demoin 
emarcated function-complex that is 9¢8 
ee acterized as a “personality. (Jung, 
Ho Psychological Types, t- by Baya = 
yi: Harcourt, Brace & Con i of 
pork & London, 1923). He postu a i 
ouct and an outer personality. ‘I term al 
uter attitude, or outer character 


e 1 } a 
"sona, the inner attitude I term the amm 
or soul? 
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Ankle-clonus 


Jung makes a further distinction, when 
he maintains that ‘a very feminine woman 
has a masculine soul,’ that is, an animus, 
‘and a very manly man a feminine soul’ or 
an anima.’ (ibid) 
animal, turning into an. See /ycanthropy. 


animastic (an-i-mas’tik), a. [<L. anima, 
soul + -stic.] Of or pertaining to the soul; 
psychic. 

animatism (an‘i-ma-tiz’m), n. [<L. ani- 
matus, p.p- of animare, fill with breath, ani- 
mate + -ism.] The ascription of psychic 
qualities to inanimate as well as animate 
objects is called animatism. The condition 
is vividly exemplified, for example, in 
schizophrenic subjects, who often person- 
ify the whole of the inanimate world, as if 
the latter possessed the same mental qual- 
ities as human beings do. 

‘What led to the formulation of these 
names [i.e. animism and animatism] is the 
insight into the very remarkable concep- 
tions of nature and the world of those prim- 
itive races known to us from history and 
from our own times. These races populate 
the world with a multitude of spiritual be- 
ings which are benevolent or malevolent to 
them, and attribute the causation of natu- 
ral processes to these spirits and demons; 
they also consider that not only animals 
and plants, but inanimate things as well 
are animated by them.’ (Freud, S. The 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, 
A.A. Random House, Inc., New York, 
1938) 
animi agitatio (a/né-mé à-gē-tä'tē-ō [L.] 
Mental agitation. 
animism (an’i-miz’m), n. [< L. anima, soul 
-+ -ism.] From the psychiatric point of view 
animism refers to the theory that all things 
jn nature, both animate and inanimate, 
contain the so-called spirit or soul. 

‘Animism in the narrower sense is the 
theory of psychic concepts, and in the 
wider sense, of spiritual beings in general.’ 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938). See animatism. 
animus (an‘i-moos) [L.] See anima. 
anisocoria (an-i-s6-kd’ri-a), n. [<Gr. áni- 
sos, unequal -+ kéré, girl, (eye) pupil.] In- 
equality of the pupils in size. 
ankle-clonus (ang’k’I-kl6’nus), n. A clonic 
rhythmical tremor of the foot elicited by 
placing the leg in semiflexion, holding the 
leg with one hand, grasping the foot with 
the other and briskly dorsiflexing the foot 
one or more times. 


Ankle-jerk [ 
ankle-jerk (-jérk’), n. Achilles reflex. 


anlage (än'lå-gë), n. [G., arrangement, 
aptitude, disposition, predisposition. ] A 
particular genetic factor predisposing to a 
given trait or the entire genotypical structure 
of an individual. The term is an abbrevia- 
tion of Exbanlage or hereditary predi sposition, 
and this is the sense in which it is actually 
used in American genetics (sec predisposi- 
tion). 


anoesia (an-6-2'zhi-a), n. [<Gr. anne sta, 
want of under: anding <a-priv. + néests, 
mental perception <ndéos, mind.] Mental 
deficiency. Obs. 


anoesis (-é’sis), n. [Sce anoesia.] 
cognition or knowledge; a state of sheer 
feeling, having no reference to objects; 
non-cognitive consciousness, 


Absence of 


anoia (a-noi'A), n. [<Gr. ánoia, 
derstanding, folly <a-priv. 
This term was defined 
‘that defect of conduct and mind that be- 
gins at the top, in the highest level [of 
mental activity], and may remain limited 
to a mere shaving off of that level, as in the 
case of a clever lunatic, or may extend 
downward to any depth until at last it 
touches the bottorn in coma. Whether itin- 
vades a person who has reached the full 
Stature of conduct and mind, and takes 
some of it away, or whether it is congeni- 
tally absent and has never been attained, 
makes no difference to the form of the in- 
sanity. It is still anoia.? (Mercier, C.A. 4 
Text-Book of Insanity, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1914) 


anomalous (4-nom’a-lus), a. [L. anomalus, 
deviating from the general rule, irreg 
<Gr. anémalos < an-priv. + homalé ‘ 
equal, average. ] Relating to deviations 


from the average, but excluding the devia- 
tions due to discase processes, 


want of un- 
+ néos, mind.] 
by C.A.Mercier as 


anomaly (a-nom’-li), ne [L. 
malia, unevenness, irregularity; SCC anoma- 
lous.) An anomaly is a deviation from the 
average. In medicine anomalies are di 
ingui disease processes, 


<Gr. anb- 


person- 
rmal or 
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Anorexia, Secondary Mental 


average personality circle. Sc e E 

i lso regarded as anomalics 
law 

Benjamt 


cycloidism are 


anomia (4-n6'mi-a), n. |< 
lessness < 


priv. 4- nas, La 
a-priv. + mas, Eaa ET, 
Rush used this term to mean cong 
defect of the moral sense,’ 


S s = Gr. anorexia 
anorexia (in-O-rek’s [<Gr. a 


Grexts, desire, appetite.) 


<an-priv. Y , 

of appetite, J 
anorexia, clective, Sec elective erg! ine f 
anorexia, mental ( —, men'tal). DEA ni | 
and Gauckler say: “It sometimes hapi are 
that a Physician has patients the nce 


more apt to be wormen— whose appe 
is truly shot king. Their eyes are bri 
Their cheeks are hollow, and their 
bones seem to protrude through th 
Their withered breasts hang om out 
wales of their ¢ hest. Eve y rib vag ogo 
Their shoulder-blades appear to be cbr 
ened from their frame. Every ver yina 
shows through the skin, The abdot d 


. : r ribs ar 
wall sinks in below the floating nt thighs 
forms a hollow like a basin, Their ot 


F v reduced (0 
and the calves of their legs are re n icul 
skeleton. One would say it was t 4 i ters 
of an immured nun, such as the olc 


ed.), 


Company? 


Jelliffe, S.E, JB. 
Phila. & London, 
scribe 


for thcir trouble, 


o; re na 
a psychic Ong yall 
lost a quarter, a third, and sometimes 4 


a tea ifmer” 
anorexia, primary mental (—, pr 
men’tal). S 


3 sck/un” 
anorexia, secondary mental (—, gler de 
¢r-i men/tal), Déjérine and Gauckle sË 


ary mental anorexia t ae 
taking of food has beet ig 
he idea of relieving 5$ the 
ormer digestive trouble. ‘We shall give i 

i mental anorexia to tian 
cases in which originally, and often volu”? 


n 
the amount of food taken by the? n 


eC! 
> Or some cause or other, P! 


. et 
d a certain stage, they g ihe) 


the point where if they should want to eat e 
would not be able to, fon they no longer hav’ 
any feeling of hunger,’ (Déjérine, J. 4? 


Anorexia, Social 


Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and Their 
Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr- by 
Jelliffe, SIE. ”J.B.Lippincott Company, 
Phila. & London, 1915) 

O’shal). This is an ex- 
rine and Gauckler to 
who 


anorexia, social ( 
pression used by Dé 
refer to the anorexia ‘of poor people, 
are obliged by the necessities of life to de- 
prive themselves [of food] to such a degree 
that, when the illness or lack of employ- 
ment which has caused these privations has 
disappeared, they find it impossible to take 
food again.’ (Déjérine, J. and Gauckler, E. 
The Psychoneuroses and Their Treatment by 
Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr. by Jellitte, S: Bz 
J.B.Lippincott Company, Phila. & Lon- 
don, 1915) 
anorgasmy (a-nawr’gaz-mi), n. [<an-priv. 
+ orgasm.| Lack of sexual pleasure. 
anosmia (an-oz/mi-a), 7”. [<an-priv. + 
-osmia.] Absence of sense of smell. 
anthropo- (an’thrd-po-) [<Gr. dnthrépos, 
man.] Combining form meaning man, hu- 
man being. ; 
anthropologic (-loj’ik), anthropological 
(-‘i-kal). Pertaining to anthropology. 
anthropology (-pol’6-ji), n. [ <anthropo- + 
-logy.] ‘The science of man or mankind in 
the widest sense; the history of human so- 
ciety. This term designates the extensive 
branch of natural science which studies the 
developmental aspects of man as a species, 
using archaeology as one of its main methods. 

Although anthropological research CoV cat 
the history of human society regardless o 
time and space, it is primarily zla ta 
carly times and primitive, people, as it ks s 
not only with the question of the = iest 
appearance of man and his rise from lower 
forms, but also with all the problems = 
cerning the differen tial devellupirien ‘7 : hu- 
man races, languages and cultura orms. 
The individual person has little, if any, sig- 
nificance in these studies and is bound to 
disappear in the cultural or racial groups 
to which he belongs, since there exists no 
record of individual activity for prehistoric 
times, i 

Anthropolo is usually s C 
into: (1) a a anthropology, i 
gating the evolutionary conditions © n 
Manity; (2) descriptive anthropology oe a 
nology, describing the division of a 
Into races and studying the origi”, distri u- 
tion and relations of these racial groupsi 

general anthropology, dealing with the 

evolution of mankind as a human society. 

The last division is anthropology proper 


subdivided 


35] Anthrotype 
and, according to Franz Boas (General 
Anthropology), includes the following three 
main problems: (1) the reconstruction of 
human history; (2) the determination of 
types of historical phenomena and their 
sequences; and (3) the dynamics of change. 


anthropometric (-põ-met'rik), anthropo- 
à ae 

metrical (ri-kal), a. [<anthropometry + 

-ic.] Pertaining to anthropometry, ` 


anthropometry (-pom’é-tri), n. [<an- 
thropo- +- -metry.] The scientific method pre- 
eminently applied in the field of anthropol- 
ogy (q.v.), which uses the measurement of 
the human body for the description of the 
typical anatomical variability of a popula- 
tion. In anthropology, more attention must 
be given to the bony structure than to any 
other part of the body, since a comparison 
between present and past conditions can be 
based only on comparisons of skeletons. 
The size of the body measured by 
stature, by weight, and sometimes by vol- 
ume. The length of the limbs is measured 
on the skeleton by the length of the long 
bones; on the living, by the determination 
with the greatest possible accuracy of the 
corresponding lengths. ‘The head measures 
most commonly used on the living are 
length of head, measured from the glabella 
to the most distant point of the occiput; the 
greatest transversal diameter of the head; 
and the greatest width of the face measured 
between the zygomatic arches. ‘These are 
preferred on the living, because they can be 
taken with the greatest accuracy, since the 
points from which the measurements have 
to be taken are well defined and the soft 
parts covering these regions are rather 
thin.’ (Boas, F. General Anthropology. D.C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, Mass., 1938) 


anthropophobia (-f6’bi-a), n. [<anthropo- 
+ phobia.] Fear of man in general. 
anthroposcopic (-pd-skop’ik), a. [ <anthro- 
poscopy + -ic.] Relating to anthroposcopy. 
anthroposcopy (-pos’k6-pi), n. [<anthropo- 
+ -scopy.] This obsolescent term is used in 
reference to various debatable procedures 
of character-reading from the features or 
other parts of the human body. 


-anthropy (-an’thro-pi) [<anthrop(o)- + 
-y.] Combining form like anthropo-. 


anthrotype (an’thr6-tip), n. [<anthro-, 
clipped, anthropo- + type.| This term is used 
in some systems of constitutional medicine, 
to classify various constellations of all the 
morphological, physiological, immunologi- 
cal and psychological characteristics mak- 


Anti-cathexis 


ing up the human individual. It is usually 
interpreted in terms as gencral as those of 
biolypology, that is, in the sense of including 
the entire phenotypical make 
organisms, Consequently, biotypology and 
the study of anthrotypes arc practically 
identical, although the etymological deri- 
vation of ‘anthrotype’ indicates that the 
application of this concept is limited to hu- 
man beings, as, in practice, the meaning of 
‘biotype’ is also similarly limited (sce bio- 
typology). 
anti-cathexis (an-ti-ka-thek’sis), n.[ <anti- 
+ cathexis.] When an emotional charge 
(cathexis), associated with a given impulse, 
is shifted to an impulse of an opposite char- 
acter, the term anti-cathexis is used, For cx- 
ample, the unconscious hate may appear as 
Conscious love, 


‘Like all other defense d 
tion-formation is only signi 
genesis when the anti-cathexis or counter- 
investment made by the Ego takes an cxag- 
W., Bronner, PoE 


-up of human 


ynamisms, reac- 
zant for patho- 


feet, 


~ Bi-Sexual Love tr, 
by van Teslaar, J.S.: Richard G., Badger, 
Boston, 1922) apm, 
antifetishistic (-fē-ti. 
to antifetishism, 


antikinesis (-ki-né’sis), n, [anti- 4 kinesi 
¿3s term is not in use today. 
iologist Bethe 


~shis’tik), a. Pertaining 
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Anus 


volitional responses in which there I k 
variable factor duc to the greater comple 
ity and claboration in the pilings 
mechanism shall be classed together as ra 
tklises.’ (Paton, S. Psychiatry. J2 Lipps 
cott Company, Philadelphia & London, 
1905) f> 
antiklisis (an-tik’li-sis), n. [anti- + a 
Alisis, bending, inclination. ] See antihinest n 
antisocial (an-ti-sō'shal), a. The term aii 
social, meaning against the social apc 
commonly used in psychiatry. It is ane 
sented by the extension of the ass 5 on: 
pulse or instinct upon some part of : Lge 
vironment. Antisocial tendencies ee a 
usually do appear to a greater or poo fe 
gree in all psychiatric states. In Paviors 
performing an act of antisocial hs iiag- 
special significance is gained by the nalil 
nostic group termed psychopathic perso 

See asocial, 


i sniga ni 
antithesis, neurotic (an-tith’é Sanli- 
rot'ik) [Gr. antithesis, opposition zion, 


+ tithénai, to put, set, place.] Opperticate 
contrast. Adler uses this term to in res 
that the neurotic individual agree 
thing, a force, or an event, by an opr 
which is fitted to it. ave regue 
Adler states: ‘Among these I have e-be- 
larly found the following: (1) Abov fur- 
neath, (2) masculine-feminine. mae o! 
thermore always finds an arrangeme'ijng 
memories, feclings and actions e pe 
to this type of antithesis in the sense “gene?” 
tient takes them (not always in the oe be- 
ally accepted sense), ic., inferior ascu“ 
neath, feminine; powerful—above, m i tos 
line? (Adler, A. The Neurotic Constitute od 
by Glueck, B. and Lind, J.E. Moffat, 
Company, New York, 1917) 


nt- 
antlophobia (ant-15-fö'bi-à), n. [<Gr- 4 
los, sca-water + phobia.] Fear of floods. 


f li- 
anus (ā’nus), n. [L.] Termination A 
mentary canal. Both the proximal stro- 
and the distal (anal) ends of the: Fee; 
intestinal tract achieve high distinctio par 
the field of Psychiatry, Many psychotic the 
Uents center much of their attention oP jth 
anal region and activities associated theif 
it. They often transfer much of on- 
thoughts and feclings to the anal zone, Lob: 
ceiving the zone in the light of persona A 
Jerta; that is, they personalize the Rep Orie 
schizophrenic patient believed that he ru 
the world through his anus; he also men to 

at feces were the people of the worl 

whom he gave birth. 


% x ir anal 
ther patients are less overt in their an 


Anus Feminarum Amatarum Lambere [ 37 ] 


interests. The psychoneurotic individual 
disguises his anal tendencies through the 
use of symbolic expressions. He develops, 
for instance, an intense dread of subways, 
cellars, and other subterranean structures. 

According to psycho-analysis early in- 
fantile interests in the anal region are grad- 
ually sublimated, taking the form of char- 
acter traits, professional leanings, etc. It is 
said, for example, that the triad of person- 
ality traits, orderliness, parsimony and 
stubbornness, are derivatives of early anal 
impulses. i 

Psychoanalytic literature abounds in 
material relating to psycho-anal relation- 
ships. 

‘Brill and Federn have commented on 
the relation between anal-crotic sensations 
and the earliest impulses of sadism. . . - 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) y 

‘Among civilized people, also, it may be 
added, the final and invincible seat o 
modesty is sometimes not around the pubes, 
but the anus. . . .’ (Ellis, H. Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex (3rd ed, Vol. 1). F.A. 
Davis Company, Phila., 1919) 
anus feminarum amatarum lambere [L.] 
Among the many expressions of sexual per- 
versions, the impulse to apply the lips to 
the anal zone is occasionally encountered. 


anxietas (angk-sé’e-tas), n. [L., see anxi- 
ety,] A nervous condition of unrest; anxiety. 
(— pri-se-né'lis) i 


anxietas praesenilis rise ] 
anxielas, prae-, pre-, + senilis, pecans 
anxiety’.] Farrar describes three m 

ional melancholia. First, 


forms of involuti 
: ‘ally by 
mi I characterized essentially 
Sc pee ee bling manic-de- 


a clinical syndrome resem n 
Pressive perchosis; second, anxietas os 
senilis, in which there is extreme = y 
with feelings of unreality; thira, resi 
apathetica, the central symptom © whic 
apathy. 
anxietas tibiarum (— té-be- 
anxiety for the tibiae.] A nervous 
Continually impelling the patient 
the position of his legs. oe 
anxiety (ang-zi'e-ti), n. [<L. anstelas, ar 
tressed state <anxius, distressed, T f 
<anxus, p.p. of angere, to throttle, cho S 
Cause pain.] Mental energy belonging tc 
the instincts may be transformed into at- 
€cts. Anxiety is one of the affects. 

Instincts have ideational forms of ex- 
Pression or presentation. In the process O 
Tepression the ideational presentation of an 


4/room) [L., 
agitation, 
to change 


Anxiety 


instinct vanishes from consciousness, if it is 
in consciousness or remains in the uncon- 
scious, if that is where it Three courses 
are then open for the instinctual part of the 
ideational presentation. It may be sup- 
pressed entirely; it may appear ‘in the 
guise of an affect of a particular qualita- 
tive tone’; it may be transformed into anx- 
icty. 

‘When the repression is unsuccessful the 
affective process is able to develop, usually 
in the form of morbid anxiety, but in most 
cases only after a suitable substitutive idea 
in the preconscious has been discovered to 
which the affect becomes attached,’ (Jones, 
E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). Wil- 
liam Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1938) 

McDougall says that the words anxiety 
and fear are ambiguously used. He prefers 
to define anxiety as ‘one of the derived 
emotions, one of the prospective emotions 
of desire, an emotional state that is apt to 
arise whenever some strong continuing de- 
sire appears likely to fail of attaining its 
goal.’ He adds that ‘anxiety and fear are 
often combined in an anxious fear or a 
fearful anxiety. . . ? Regarding the de- 
velopment of an anxiety state he says: ‘The 
first factor in the production of the anxiety 
state is the bringing into activity of the in- 
stinct of flight by a stimulus which conveys 
the impression of actual or potential bodily 
or mental danger to the individual con- 
cerned or to any person within the range of 
the self-regarding sentiment.’ (McDougall, 
W. Outline of Abnormal Psychology. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926 

Freud believes that there are three prom- 
inent danger situations which may occa- 
sion ‘anxiety-fixations’, namely: (1) anxiety 
concerning loss of love; (2) castration anxi- 
ety; (3) super-ego or social anxiety. 

In referring to Rank’s primal anxiety, 
Healy, Bronner and Bowers say: ‘With 
birth there comes not only a cataclysmic 
change both in environment and modes of 
functioning (change of temperature, light, 
noise, handling by adults, bathing, etc.), 
but also the former security and freedom 
from effort and disturbance is lost and feel- 
ings of helplessness and anxiety arise,’ 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, 
A.M. The Structure and Meaning of Psycho- 
analysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York 
1930) , ; 

Anxiety is intense apprehension caused 
by a condition regarded as dangerous by 
the individual swayed by the anxiety. It 
may be precipitated by situations in the 
environment or in the psyche of the subject. 


Anxicty, Anal Castration E 


‘Anxicty undoubtedly has different 
sources. In many cases it is plainly con- 
nected with respiratory difficulties as seen 
in diseases of the heart, in the respiratory 
organs, and in the blood. Furthermore, 
anxiety is undoubtedly connected in some 
way with sexuality, a fact which we knew 
for a long time, but which Freud first made 
clearer.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmill: 
pany, New York, 1930) , 

Anxicty may be attached to ideas, as has 
already been suggested. It may also exist as 
‘free-floating anxiety’ (q.v.). It is often ac- 
companied by physical manifestations, 
such as cardiac, respiratory, vasomotor or 
alimentary disturbances. ; 

Anxicty is no longer regarded by Freud 
as a consequence of repression and there- 
fore as a transformation of d 
libido. Anxiety, he believes, 
pression. It is, therefore, deriv 
cgo and acts as ‘a warning of d 
a means of rousin 
anism,’ 


anxiety, anal castration (—, a’nal k 
tra’shun). Fenichel writ 
acteristic of how regressio; 
be seen when it fails in its defensive pur- 
pose. We sce then that the shift of the in- 
stinctual center of gravity to the anal ficld 
did not enable the patient to avoid castra- 
tion anxicty: he develops what might be 
“anal castration anxicty”.? (Feni- 
chel, O. Outline of Clinical Psychoanalysis, tr. 
by Lewin, B.D. and Zilboorg, G. The Psy- 
choanalytic Quarterly Press and W.W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1934) 
anxie vattack, equivalent of (-a-tak’, 
é-kwiv’a-lent ov). This is a term employed 
by Freud to indicate that the physical 


Ociated with manifest 


a Com- 


armmed-up 
precedes re- 
red from the 
anger and as 
g the pleasure-pain mech- 


as- 
‘A special char- 
n operates may 


anxiety, basic (— bas’ik) 
for a feelin i 


more comprehensive th 
Freud’s ‘reap anxiety. k K. The 
W of our Time. W.W.Nor- 


of depressive Psychoses, 
anxiety dream (ang-zi tidrém). An anx- 
iety dream is one in which anxiety forms an 


Anxicty-neurosis 


important part. Freud 

"$5 levelops at 5 
lea ulfil bis lone ceased to attr 
pl; y contradiction for us, We may A 
plain this occurrence the fact a 9) 
wish belongs to tem (the s : 
whereas the other system (the Zs) eo 
jected and suppre ed it.) (Freud, ae by 
Interpreta of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. PY 


AA. 


“Phat a psychic 


h c dety may still 


bea 


one 


rill, The Macmillan Companys 
1933) a 
anxiety, examination, See examination a 
iety. 


f See 
anxiety fixation ( fikssñ slitn); ce o 
fixation.) Freud believes that the pli “Ibid s 
a neurosis is closely associated with ho 
inal fixations and evo fixations, pene de> 
them stemming from the carly bg se situa 
velopment. He says: ‘Every ones of life 
tion cor responds to a certain pales ap* 
or phase of dev ‘lopment of the Phe dan- 
paratus and seems justified for it. . ‘anxiety, 
ger situations are responsible for, ‘ings 9 
fi fons.’ (Freud, S. The Basic Writing’ i 
Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. ' 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) = 
anxiety, free-floating (— fee 
Freud sa Anxious expectation Is | 
clear symptom of this neurosis, [i.c 
ety-ncurosis]; it clearly 
thing of the theory of it. We may viel 
say that there is here a quantum of ele of 
a free-floating condition, which in any T ideas 
expectation controls the selection © an 
and is ever ready to attach itself a 
suitable ideational content.’ (irae B, J. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr: by ee. jn- 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and mg24- 
a of Psychoanalysis, London, 


. T A h s 
anxiety hysteria (— his-t@’ri-a). See á 

teria. 1894 
atot” 
ying 


cY 


anxiety-neurosis (-nū is). In aë 
Freud described the clinical syp y 
psy of anxiety-neurosis under the fol s 
cadings: general irritability, an 

P¢ctation, the anxicty-attack proper, ni of 
mentary anxicty-attacks and equivale turb” 
an anxicty-attack (for example, distes- 
ances of the hearts action, disorders © 


hun? 
piration, sweating, tremors, ravenous i 
ger, diarrho 


i 
‘ ea, vertigo, vasomotor nee 
thenia, paraesthesias), pavor nE tl g 
adults, certain Phobias, ‘the first rel? | 
to common Physiological dangers, the oapers 
to locomotion? (Freud, S. Collected P and 
ol. 1), tr, y Riviere, J.: Leonar ho” 


irginia Woolf and the Institute of Psy¢ 
analysis, London, 1924-25) 


Anxicty-neurosis, Acquired 


Anxiety-neurosis ‘is very uncommon in 
pure form; in fact, we have never been sat- 
isfied that such a condition exists in un- 
complicated fashion; the vast majority of 
cases on closer examination will be found to 
belong to the second group’, namely, anxi- 
ety-hysteria, (Henderson, D.K. and Gilles- 
pie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). 
Oxford University Press, London, 1936) 
anxiety-neurosis, acquired (i 2 
kwird’). In one of his carly communica- 
tions, The Justification for Detaching from Neu- 
rasthenia a Particular Syndrome: The Anxiety- 
Neurosis (1894), Freud cites certain patients 
who ‘embrace the conditions under which 
anxiety-ncurosis in the female most fre- 
quently arises and is least dependent on 
hereditary predispe ition. On the basis of 
these ci 
acquired cases— l s $ ’ i 
the injurious sexual condition (noxia) dis- 
covered in them really represents the actio- 
logical factor of this neuros (F ‘cud, §. 
Collected Papers (Nol. 1), uw. by Riviere, J 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) ; 
anxiety, neurotic (—, nu ot'ik). Prega 
distinguishes between objective anxiety anc 
neurotic anxiety. He says that the latter is 
encountered in three forms. ‘Ti stly, we 
have free-floating, neral apprehensive- 
ness, ready to attach itself for the time: ne 
ing to any new poss pility that may arise a 
the form of what we call expectant dreall; 
as happens, for instance, in the pne 
anxicty-ncurosis. Secondly, we fin | it 
firmly attached to certain ideas, in wnat 
are known as phobias, 1n which we can ao l 
recognize a connection with exter na = 
ger, but cannot help regarding the | 
felt toward it as enormously exaggerate l. 
Thirdly and finally, we have anxiety as : 
Occurs in hysteria and in other sev oe nd 
roses; this anxicty cither poms a 
symptoms or manifests itself ind mar 
ently, whether as an attack or as a ar 
tion which persists for some time, a 
Ways without having any visible iy al 
tion in an external danger.’ (Freud, “5 
Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Anal YSIS = y 
Sprott, W J.H. W.W.Norton & Companys 
Inc., New York, 1933) anA Gemi 
anxiety, objective (—; ob-jek’tiv). See 
rely-preparedness. 
anxiety-preparedness (-pré- 
This is a Freudian concept. , 
tinguishes between objective anxie 
Totic anxiety. He describes the former 


es of anxiety-neurosis —curable, 


il try to prove that 


par’ ed-nes). 
Freud dis- 
ty and net- 
mer as ‘an 
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Apanthropia 


intelligible reaction to danger—that is, to 
anticipated injury from without—and the 
latter altogether puzzling and, as it were, 
purposeless. In our analysis of objective 
anxiety we explained it as a condition of in- 
creased sensory attention and motor ten- 
sion, which we called “anxtety-prepared- 
this the anxicty-reaction 
arises.’ (Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures 
on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, W.J.H. 
W.W.Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 
1933 

anxiety, simple (—, sim’p’l). Sce classifica- 
tion of depressive psychoses. 

anxiety state. See state, anxiety. 


ness”. Out of 


anxiety, virginal (—, vér'ji-nal). Ferenczi 
says: ‘Virginal anxiety is one of the best 
known forms of anxiety-neurosis described 
by Freud. It arises from the fact that the 
unprepared psyche cannot associate itself 
with the libido on the occasion of the first 
sexual experiences.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further 
Contributions to the Theory and Technique of 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 

anxious expectation. See expectation, anx- 
tous. 

anxious mania (angk/shus ma/ni-a). This 
is a mixed form of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. ‘If in the picture depression takes 
the place of cheerful mood, a morbid state 
arises, which is composed of flight of ideas, 
excitement, and anxiety. The patients are 
distractible, absent-minded, enter into 
whatever goes on round them, take them- 
selves up with everything, catch up words 
and continue spinning out the ideas stirred 
up by these. . . .? (Kraepelin, E. Manic- 
Depressive Insanity and Paranoia, tr. by Bar- 
clay, R.M. E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 
1921) 

anypnia (4-nip’ni-a), n. [<an-neg. + Gr. 
hýpnos, sleep; same as a(h)ypnia.] An older 
term for sleeplessness. Obs. 

aochlesia (a-6-klé’si-a), n. [<Gr. aochlésta, 
undisturbedness <a-priv. + ochlésis, dis- 
turbance.] An older term for catalepsy. 
Obs. 

apandria (a-pan’dri-a), n. [<Gr. ap an- 
drós, ‘apart from a man or husband’ <apó, 
from + anér(andrós), man, male.] Aversion 
to men. 

apanthropia, ; apanthropy (ap-an- 
thro’pi-a, a-pan’thro-pi), n. [Gr. apanthro- 
pia, dislike of men <apé, from + anthropos, 
man.] Aversion to man, to human society. 
Obs. 


Apastia 


apastia (4-pas’ti-a), n. [<Gr, apastia, ab- 
staining from food <dpastos, not having 
caten <a-priv. + pateisthai, to cat, perf. 
pépasmai, root pas-, as in L, pascere, to feed.] 
Abstinence from food as a symptom of a 
psychiatric disorder, 


apathetic (ap-å-ther'ik), a. [formed on the 
pattern of pathetic apathy.) Without feel- 
ing; listless; hebetudinous, 

apathy (ap’a-thi), n, [F. apathie <1.. apathia 
<Gr. apátheia, insensibility <a-priv. + 
pathos, suffering, fecling, emotion.) Want of 
feeling. The term refers to absence of feel- 
ing from the psychical, not from the 50- 
matic or physical point of view. It means 


absence of affect. It is observed in vivid 
form as a symptom in deep, stuporous 
States of 


depression and in certain schizo- 
phrenic syndromes, 

“Pathological states show exagecrations 
or mixtures of normal moods, or 
complete absence of affect (apathy).’ (Hen- 
derson, D.K. and Gillespic, R.D, A Text- 
Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1936) 

‘Nevertheless there are many cases of 
schizophrenia which for years show no im- 
pulses or affects,’ (Bleuler, E. 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 


apathy, emotional (—, 
Hebetude. 


phate] euphoric 
is is an expression used by 


apparent 


&-m6’shun-al), 


» Analogous to th 
of the hyste : g 
apeirophobia ~a), n. [<G 
ápeiros, boundless, infinite <a-priv. ie pet. 
ros, an end + phobia. Fear of infinity, 


al-jé’si-a), n. [<Gr, haphé, 
; f l grasp -+ álgēsis, sense of 
pain <álgos, pain.] E.Tanzi writes that ‘a 
nd not very common manifestą- 


ody, þ 
€, such as copper, tin 
cse may 
SR peeach-skins, 
things which Produce fee}; 

ž J clings of repug. 
nance in some Patients, even ih enre 
closed (idiosyncrasies) > (Tanzi, E A Ta 

3 . = 


» Silver 
be added juice of 


and many other 
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Book of Mental Diseases, wr. by Roba 
W. and Mac kenzie, T.C. Rebman 
pany, New York, 1909) 


ni 2 Gr. aphánisis 
aphanisis (-fan’i-sis), n. [< Gr. aphá 


fst nal 
getting rid of, obliteration eT) ae 
unseen, obliterate, destroy < apf a is 
Seen, invisible <a-priv. + eae 
show.] Aphanisis, a term propan c 
Jones, refers to extinction of ue should 
‘says that ‘the conc cpt “castration for the 
be reserved, as Freud pointed ses Boe 
penis alone, and should not be alig" 
with that of “extinction a sosed: 
which the term “aphanisis 1s pig 
Privation in respect of sexual wishes i.c.) is 
with the child the fear of gg err 
equivalent to the dread of bart th 
(Jones, E. Papers on Papaho- ATN Balti- 
ed.). William Wood & Company, 
more, 1938) 


aphasia (a-fa'zhi-a), n. i. : 
specchlessness <a-priv. + p izan i awor ; 
word <phánai, to speak.] Loss col ones 
speech or inability to communica speech 
ideas, emotions and desires. ee spin? 
disorder is caused by eiaa a of as° 
speech-centers in the cerebral pA a 
sociation-fibres deep to those cer eal cel” 
also from lesions of the motor cor with he 
ters and paths connecting them V on 
muscles of articulation.’ (aor? et 
Baines, H.M.S. and Harries, D.G. wands 
mal Speech. The Sherwood Press, Cleve 
1939, p.18) otio 
s communication of ideas, oar ? 
and desires involves at least one Re cone 
man being to whom they are to ia 
veyed, aphasia as a special disorder 
main subdivisions: expressive OF 


gi 
hough cases of the ailment wars 
corded or described by Linnaeus wilhel™ 
van Swieten (1753) and Gocthe, ui, © 
Meister VII, ch. 6 and Wanderjahre a case 
13 (1796), and by Thomas Hoda, sot 
with autopsy in Phrenological first t? 
tions, 1822, IT:—Bouillaud was the first tg 
escribe and localize the disease in ccia 
and study 700 cases by 1848. The SP amid 
disorder was defined by Broca as re e left 
in 1861, and its cause placed in tate 
third frontal convolution. Somewhat sug” 
mand Trousseau (1801-67), at the sug 
Bestion of the Greek scholar Krisapht jasia 
troduced the classical Greek term ap ier 
which gradually displaced Broca’s € ony” 
equivalent. Accordingly, though S ob- 
mous with aphasia, aphemia is somewha 


Aphasia, Amnestic 


solescent and is not too frequent in modern 
literature. See also speech-disorders. 
aphasia, amnestic (—, am-nes’tik) [‘for- 
getful aphasia’; sce amnesia.] Loss of mem- 
ory for words, i.e., of the sound word- 
images. The idea is there, but the word for 
it is not: the concept floats in consciousness, 
but the proper word-picture, does not, or 
does only partially emerge into recollec- 
tion. Sce also speech-disorders. 
aphasia, auditory (—, aw'di-t6-ri) [<L. 
auditorius, relating to hearing <auditus, 
p-p. of audire, to hear.] Word deafness: the 
individual hears what is said to him, but 
does not know the meaning of the words 
spoken. Sce also speech-disorders. 
aphasia, functional (—, fungk’shun-al). 
This is ‘a form of aphasia which may occur 
in hysterical persons as a result of great 
emotion, or of severe febrile or other dis- 
cases, or as a congenital condition. It is not 
associated with hemiplegia, does not ap- 
pear to be accompanied by manifest corti- 
cal lesion, and is readily recovered rame 
(Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psychologica: 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1892). See also speech- 
disorders. ; 
aphasia, global. See global aphasia. 
aphasia, jargon Ga; jar’gun). Jumbled 
speech. Sce speech-disorders. 
aphasia, motor (—; mo’tér)_ [L. motor, a 
mover <molus, p.p. of movére, to move. 
Word dumbness. Expressive aphasia or n- 
ability to produce the coordinated re 
ments necessary to form the speech sym l 
Corresponding to the mental ct eae 
image present in the individual's e 
he patient understands what 1s sal % 
hirn, but cannot speak. See also speeci 
tsorders. 
aphasia, nominal (—,, nom'i-nal) [<T 
nominalis < nomen, -MMIS, name.] An = 
ability to say or communicate the name 
a thing. See also speech-disorders. a 
aphasia, semantic (—, sé-man tik) i 
Sémantikés, pertaining tO the Saisie 
<sémainein, to show by a S80, in ability 
Signify <séma, sign, token.] The 1n: a 
to grasp the meaning of words or 7 “a 
Patient may be able to utter wor a 
Oes not understand their significances i y 
Cvoke no corresponding ideas 1n his mi 1 
€ perceives the words, but does not app 
Ceive them, See also speech-disorders. 
aphasia, sensory (—, sen’s0-ri) a agi 
Mg to the senses’ <L. sensus, faculty 
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Aphemia Spasmodica 


power of perception; sense.] Perceptive 
aphasia or inability to perceive speech by 
the senses, regardless of the retention of the 
power of using speech—which in this case 
is meaningless, merely like the utterances of 
a parrot. The ailment may combine visual 
aphasia (q.v.) and auditory aphasia (quv.). 
See also speech-disorders. 


aphasia, syntactic (—, sin-tak’tik) [< Mod. 
L. syntacticus, pertaining to syntax <Gr. 
syntaxis, a putting together, arranging; 
grammatical construction, syntax.] A va- 
riety of aphasia in which the patient who 
can say and/or understand individual 
words, cannot arrange them in the sen- 
tence in accordance with the syntactic 
rules of the language. The result is words 
jumbled together in a sort of gibberish or 
jargon. Steinthal proposed — acataphasia 
(q.v.) for this speech-disorder in 1871. See 
also speech-disorders. 


aphasia, verbal (—, vér'bal) [< L. verbalis 
<verbum, word.] A condition in which 
there is a disturbance in external speech; 
the vocabulary is limited and there are er- 
rors in pronunciation, or mutilations of the 
individual words, though the word itself 
may be the right word. See also speech- 
disorders. 


aphasia, visual (—, vizh’ii-al) [<L. visu- 
alis, attained by sight <visus, sight <vidére, 
to see.] Word-blindness. See alexia, and 
speech-disorders. 


aphelxia (af-elk’si-a), n. [< Gr. ap(6), from 
+ hélxis, drawing, dragging, attraction; cf. 
aphélkein, to draw away, and Engl. distrac- 
tion, mental derangement.] See ecphronia. 


aphemia (A-fé’mi-a), n. [<a-priv. + Gr. 
phémé, voice, saying, speech.] Speechless- 
ness; loss of power of speech, An earlier 
term for the disorder known as aphasia 
(q.v.)- 

aphemia_ hysterica (a-fa’'mé-a hés-te’ré- 
ka) [Mod. L., ‘hysterical aphemia’.] In- 
ability to speak, due to hysteria. 

aphemia pathematica (— pa-tha-ma’té- 
ka) (Mod. L., ‘impressionable aphemia’, 
<Gr. pathématikos < pathéma, -atos, a suffer- 
ing, misfortune.] Loss of speech due to 
fright. 

aphemia plastica (— plas’té-ka) [Mod. 
L., ‘plastic aphemia’, i.e., created by the 
patient himself.] Voluntary mutism (q.v.). 


aphemia spasmodica (— spaz-m6'dé-ka) 
[Mod. L., ‘spasmodic aphemia’.] Spas- 
modic speechlessness. 


Aphemic 


aphemic (a-fem’ik), a, [<aphemia + -te.) 
Relating to or affected by aphernia. 
aphephobia (af-é-f6'bi-a), n. [< Gr. haphé, 
sense of touch + phobia.] Haptephobia; 
haphephobia. : 
aphilanthropia (4-fi-lan-thro’pi-a), n.[ <a- 
priv. + Gr. phalanthropas, loving mankind, 
Asociability. An old terin, coined by Wede- 
lius. 
aphonic (å-fon’ik), a. [<aphonia + -ic.] Re- 
lating to or affected by aphonia. 
aphony (af‘G-ni), aphonia (a-fo'ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. ql, specchlessness <a-priv, + 
phiné, (sound of) voice.] Voie clessness; 
dumbnes Aphony may be due to ory 
or psychic Causes, thoug 
ally used today with organic etiology in 
mind. Aphony Conveys the idea that the 
patient is unable to use his voice owing to 
Structural or organic changes, 
‘Loss of specch is, therefore, 
Power to Propositionize,’ 
Aphasia and Kindred Disor 
versity Press, Cambridge (England), 1926.) 
See also calalepsy?; speech-disorders, 
aphoria (à-fö'ri-å), n. [Gr. 
<4phoros, barren <a-priv. + bhorés, bear- 


ing, fruitful.) In the chapter devoted to 
treatment by rest, PJ 


pacity for being 
sense), or “aphoria” 


anic 
h the term is gener- 


the loss of 
(Head, H. 
ders of Speech. Uni- 


aphoria, sterili ty 


a- 
ic 


> as Deschamps terms 


it. The subjects are ab 
cing trained as we ca 


o. If the Patient 
akes five or ten years in learning how to 
walk for five minutes longer, 


Janet, P, Psych 
2), tr. by Paul, E, 
G 


s senseless crazed 
<a-priv + phrén, mi 

4 A mind.] An ol 

tie i der term for 
aphrasia (a-fra’zhi-a 


phrasis, speech. ] Tat = [<a-priv. + Gr, 
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Aphrodisiac 


ual word 


(motor), i 


dale cemndt dy 

sor p war yee 
un ‘ oriy 
nig ala him completely 5 
ae ; tanding them is ¢ 
ara Ws t in 
cerned, See feech . ska) 

5 $ -Ani VF 
aphrasia paranoica ( par eferring 

| expression, re 

Ser paranoia j terize 
to the clinic syndrome chara 


Stupor followed by talkativene ie cd 
f e= laphrasia ~ 
aphrasic (a-frā'zik hoa popore iee 
: “vice. 
Pertaining to aphrasia or loss of ve 


+ Gr: 


aphrenia (a-fré’nj-a), n sal aaa one 
Phrén, heart, mind | De snakes a with 
ume aphrenia was used sy nony nu obso cte 
apople but that usage is al down t0 
The expression has been hande ‘t the cont 
refer to the loss or dysfunction o 5 pscious 
scious mind, in contrast to the uneo: ‘olde’ 
mind. With that meaning in en wal 
authorities used the term in a EEN was not 
to indicate that the conscious pee ing iné 
functioning at all or was R A the 
morbid way. Hene e, unconsciousne shre i 
Sense of unawareness was calles 1 Po one 
So, Loo, unawareness or inattention mon in 
self and to one’s environment, Gom 2 was 
advanced states of dementia proe cate 
referred to as aphrenia. It is a we he cer? 
lished fact that patients, to whom wn rich 
dementia js applied, may have a i may 
and active mind, though the min s with 
lave little or no natural relationship 
the objective world, prenia 
Strictly speaking, therefore, a tie 
ementia is possible only in acephalis phi 
aphrodisia (af-rō-diz'i-å), n. [<Gr. A 
isia, Sexual pleasures < Aphrodite, ! 


at f sexu 
of love; sexual love.] The state of sex 


Citation, 

aphrodisia Phrenitica (à-frô-dë ng from 
nete-ka) [<Gr. Phrenitikés, suffer! psych? 
bhrenitis (q.v.).] An older term for a F aN 
atric state due, as was thought, to 
Causes, fro" 


ii i] 

aphrodisiac (-diz’i-ak), a. n. [<Gr. a, d 
isiakés, Sexual <aphrodisia.] ohana, ego 

y sexual excitation; also, any agen 
odor) that stimulates sexual activity- case’ 
‘In close relation to stuff-fetishism exc" 
must be considered in which oun ee ap 
tise an aphrodisiacal influence over ‘it 4 

cings. One feels tempted to call Py 
ophilia Erotica? (Krafft-Ebing, R. y New 
chopathia Sexualis, Samucl Login, 
York, 1908) 


1s€ 


sla 


Aphrodisiomania 


aphrodisiomania (af-rd-diz-i-b-ma’ni-a) 
| <aphrodisia + mania.) The state of exces- 
sive sexual excitement; morbid desire for 
venery; crotomania. 

aphronesia (af-rd-né/zi-a), n- [<a-priv. + 
Gr. phrénésis, (common) sense.] Dementia. 
Obs. 

apiphobia (à-pi-fō'bi-å), n. [<L. apis, bee 
+ phobia.) Morbid dread of bees. 

aplasia (a-pla’zhi-4), aplasy (ap’la-si), n. 
[a-priv. -+ pldsis, molding, conformation 
<pldssein, form, mold.] Aplasia refers to 
complete or partial failure of tissue to grow 
or develop. When tissue ce \ 
stage to develop form and structure that is 
appropriate for the age of the organism, It 
is said to be aplastic. As a generalty 
aplasia means arrested development. It is 
to be distinguished from atrophy, which re- 
fers to the loss or diminution of structure 
which once had normal or average devel- 
opment. ' 

Aplasia is synonymous with i 
when tissue growth is pa rtial, the ter m 
hypoplasia is used; when it is above aver- 
age, one speaks of h »perplasia. seis 

Speaking of aplasias of the cerebellum, 
Jelliffe and White say: “These are congen- 
Ytal and represent a vast array of different 
conditions; total lack of cerebellum, ab- 
sence of the lateral (in old sense) lobes, ab- 
sence of vermis, unilateral loss, irregular 
defects, and general congenital smallness of 
the cerebellum and cerebrum. (Jelliffe, 
S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of the ie j- 
ous System (6th cd.). Lea & Febiger, Phila., 
1935) i 
aplastic (a-plas’tik), a- [<Gr. plates, qot 
capable of being formed, moldea 3 ett 
+ plastés, molded < plássein, to for ee 
+ ~ic.] Without power to grow towar 
mal, healthy tissue. 


agenesis; 


3 


aplestia (ap-les'ti-à), "- [Gr. A 
satiable desire, greediness <aples o5, io 
be filled, greedy <a-priv- + pimplanai, 
fill.] Greediness. 
apocarteresis (ap-d-kar- 
apokartérēsis, suicide by hunge 

 karterein, to be steadfast, en 
cide by hunger or starvation. es 

: ¡leisis 

apocleisis (ap-6-klé’zis), n. [Gr. ei ee 
a shutting up or out <apokleisthat, Geir 
away from food, have no appette. 


Sion to, or absence of desire for food. 
n. (Gr. 


apomathema (ap-d-math’é-ma); j 
a tapon nein 
@pomáthēma, an unlearning < apomanthánem, 
to unlearn. ] Loss of memory. Obs- 


tē-rē’sis), »- [Gr- 
r <apó, from 
dure.] Sui- 
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Apparatus, Autonomic 


apoplectic type (ap-d-plek’tik tip’). See 
habitus apoplecticus. 

apoplexia cataleptica (ap-d-plek’si-a kat- 
a-lep’ti-ka). Catalepsy. Obs. 


apoplexy (ap’6-plek-si), n. [Gr. apopléxta 
<apopléssein, disable by a stroke <apó, off, 
from + pléssein, strike.] The term has had 
different implications at different times, In 
the early use of the word it referred to a 
clinical state of mental and physical dis- 
ability induced presumably by s 
nal force. In early Greek medicine (Galen) 
the body and the mind were one. At an- 
other time apoplexy was synonymous with 
catalepsy. (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakis- 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
As used today, the term is associated 
with the symptoms due to acute vascular 
lesion of the brain, the principal causes of 
which are arteriosclerosis and syphilis. “The 
favorable site, then, is in the central or 
basal ganglia, with predominant involve- 
ment of the internal and external capsules, 
thalamus, and striate body.’ (Wechsler, 
LS. Textbook of Clinical Neurology (4th ed.), 
p-349. W.B.Saunders Company, Phila., 
1939). The arteries usually involved are the 
lenticulo-striate and lenticulo-optic. 


apopnixis (4-pop-nik’sis), n. [Gr. apépnixis, 
a choking <apé, from + pnigein, to choke, 
throttle.] Globus hystericus (Moschion). 


apositia (ap-d-sish’i-a), n. [Gr. apositfa, 
aversion to food, lack of appetite <apé, 
from + sitos, (grain) food.] Hippocrates 
used this term to mean a loathing of food. 


apostle of the idiots (à-pos^l ov THE id'i- 
uts). The title generally applied to Ed- 
ouard Séguin (1812-80), a French psy- 
chiatrist whose life-work was the care and 
welfare of the mentally deficient. 


apparatus, autonomic (ap-a-ra’tus, aw- 
to-nom’ik). From the standpoint of Kempf 
‘the autonomic apparatus is constituted of 
all the vital organs, including the ductless 
secretory glands, unstriped muscles and the 
ganglionic nervous systems that have to do 
with the assimilation, conservation, distribution 
and expenditure of energy-giving metabolic 
products and the elimination of the waste 
products. This includes the entire digestive, 
circulatory, respiratory and urinary sys- 
tems, sex organs, glands of internal secre- 
tion, glands of external secretion and the 
autonomic nervous system.’ (Kempf, E.J. 
Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1921) 


Apparatus, Autonomic Affective 


apparatus, autonomic affective (—, — a- 
fek’tiv). This is an expression used by 
Kempf, who says that ‘the various systems 
of the body, if grouped according to their 
functions, form two great divisions, the 
autonomic apparatus and its projicient apparatus. 
The sensory streams flowing from the per- 
iphery of different segments of the auto- 
nomic apparatus constitute the affective 
cravings or feclings, and the sensory 
streams flowing from the projicient appa- 
ratus, as it is compelled to work by the af- 
fective Stream, constitutes the kinesthetic 
stream.’ Kempf further writes: ‘Since all of 
the autonomic apparatus is more or less 
tive all the time, the stream of cr: 
flowing from its tensions is more or less ac- 
tive; that is, all of our wishing functions 
whether we are conscious 


of them or not 
are more or less active all the time. Each 


moment’s behavior is the resultant of the 
manner in which the cravings, re-enforcing 
or inhibiting one another, conyerge upon 
the striped muscles; hence, upon the se- 


quence of acts or stream of activity, and the 
content of consciousness, 
‘The innumerable 


Ccomes established 
even in the nor- 
nflict is far more se- 


chopathology. C.V.Mosb 
Louis, 1921) 


apparatus, mental (_ 
or less colloquial term for mental Structure, 
apparatus, projicient (=, 
Projecting <L, bro(j)iciens, 
P of pro(j)icere <pro- + jacere, 
cast, Kempf says th 


> men’tal), A more 


ies ‘Oonment,’ - 
1921), gy. -V.Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
apparition (ap-a-righ’ F 

bani “Ins <abparire, cone Ee gages a 
pear <ad- 4 pales 


“Delusion of Shee a van forth, appear. 


i cam’ (Scott): a 
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Apperceptio® 


: in 
visual hallucination. The term is ronnie 
common usage in psychiatry. In ions 
years it referred to visual halucinas g 
particularly of false visual impro appii 
pearing in delirious states, Since steer of 4 
tion implies the false i od oka ió speak 
real, external object, it pe ay ge Jon: 
of it as an hallucination; it is an il T an ol 
sulting from the visual distortion Object in 
ject and the interpretation of the | nd mot! 
terms of the (usually unconscious aoha 
bid) impulses of the dividu ey, miy picc? 
delirium, for instance, an object (i „garded 
of furniture in the room) may Mie patient 
as a person who is about to kill l y Ta It 
The delusion of impending death 4 n the 
is represented by visual distortio . 
deliriurn of the senile individual, aid 
illusion may be interpreted in te 
pleasant experience of the past. 


"i visual 
cvi a 


$ n. (Fa 
apperception (ap-ér-sep shun), as real’ 
<ap- <L. ad + perception. | Came A yh 
ization, i.e., when the individual is í 
the content of his mind. kik mind o 
That part of the content of t ‘h ich he 
which he is unaware or upon Mumet uni 
not focussing his attention, is subs agnosia 
der the heading imperception er c re 
Apperception implics clear = wher is 
recognition of things in the Sera t 3 
mental image is clearly pongeiveni on 
falsely interpreted or understoom gt 
speaks of abnormal apperception- said? | 
Leibnitz who first used the term en er 
is well to make a distinction a o ha 
ception, which is the inner s o 
monad, representing external thi : th 
apperception, which is consciousness ates 
reflexive knowledge of this inter wayse 
which is not given to all souls, nor “rans: 
the same soul.’ (Nature and Grace, t 
N.Porter) ngpa act, 
It is said that ‘his (Leibnitz 0 th he 
meaning is practically coincident Wi (Bal 
of attention in modern psychology: nd PIS 
win, J.M. Dictionary of Philosophy com 
chology (Vols. 1-2). ze Macmilla r 
Pany, New York, 1928 ” sy 
From the standpoint of analytical Epic 
chology (Jung) apperception ‘is 4 Pict 
Process by which a new content is fen i? 
lated to similar already-existing con apps”, 
Such a way as to be understood, activ 
hended or clear, We discriminate is 2 
rom passive apperception; the fortgeet 
process by which the subject, by at 
from his own motives, consciously 4? as 
tentively apprehends a new content m 
similates it to another content standi 


Apperception, Scheme of 


readiness; the latter is a process in which a 
new content from without (through the 
senses) or from within (from the uncon- 
scious) presses through into consciousness, 
and, to a certain extent, compels attention 
and apprehension upon itself. In the for- 
mer case, the accent of activity lies with the 
cgo; in the latter with the obtruding new 
content.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, 
tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York & London, 1923) 
apperception, scheme of (—, ském’ ov). By 
this term Adler indicates that the individ- 
ual perceives what he wishes to perceive, 
and selects from his whole experience what 
is useful in view of his directive fiction, for- 
getting or rejecting the rest of reality. , 
appersonification (a-pēr-son-i-fi-kā - 
shun), appersonation (-su-na shun), n. 
[<ap- = ad- + personify < persona T D 
Appersonification is the act of a suman 
or impersonation of another. From the 
psychiatric point of view it generaly im- 
plics a form of unconscious identi iraton 
with another in part or 1n whole. While the 
phenomenon occurs in many psychiatric 
conditions, it is very overtly expressed in 
patients with dementia praecox. A patient 
is thoroughly convinced that he is Ohiri 
another says that he is the person who die 
in the next bed; a third affirms that she has 
the cancer her husband had. , 
appetite, depraved (ap’é-tit, dé-pravd’). 
Pica. Obs. i 
appetite, impaired or perverte 
(— im-pård, pér-ver ted). Dysorexia. 
in-sa‘shi-a-b’l). 


appetite, insatiable (—; 


Bulimia. , w 
appetite, lack of (—, lak ov). Anorexia; 
asitia. ; 
appetite, morbid (—, mawr’bid). Heter- 
orexia. a 
appetitus caninus (āp-pe-tē'toos _ 6a 
né/noos) [L., ‘doglike appetite’.] Bulimia. 
Obs, 


apprehensio (ap- re-hen’sé-5) w. (L. a 
seizing mie MT equivalent. of = 
katélepsis; see catalepsy-] p.Zacchi 
this term for catalepsy- 
apprehension (ap-ré-hen’shun), 
apprehensio, -ionis, a seizing Up? 
Understanding <a% rehendere, tO 
grasp with the mind.] Royce oa 
term as ‘(1) The intellectual anar pr 
y Which atively simple 
derstood, TA 4 brought before the 
mind. (2) A relatively simple © 


n. [<L. 
seize, 


CESS 


[45] 


n, act of 


Apprcehensiveness 


tary intellectual act itself (without regard 
to its object), as opposed to a complex act, 
such as judgment, or a more finished sort 
of knowledge, such as comprehension.’ 
(Baldwin, J.M. Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology (Vols. 1-2), p.62. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928) 

If the object is not understood correctly 
the expression misapprehension is used. 
Apprehension is ‘merely a simple cogni- 
tion.’ (ibid). In his Critique of Pure Person 
Kant regards apprehension as a synthetic 
act, in which a perceived object is de- 
scribed in terms of time and space. 

The history of the word apprehension 
shows that it has been used synonymously 
with a variety of words: intellectuality, cog- 
nition, perception, conception, retention, 
attention, memory, imagination, emotion, 
etc. In psychiatry such synonymous use 
has been abandoned. 

There is a tendency today to disregard 
also another meaning of the term, viz., a 
mental concept from which one judges 
what may happen in the future. The inclu- 
sion of a prophetic implication is now less 
frequently associated with the word, when 
used by psychiatrists. When it is used in 
this sense, it is almost invariably connected 
with the fecling of fear, anxiety, or dread. 
States of so-called apprehension are com- 
mon in psychiatric practice and are gen- 
erally identified with fear of impending 
danger. There is a tendency, however, to 
use more circumscribed expressions, such 
as anxiety, in place of such a general term 
as apprehension. 


apprehension, irresistible (—, ir-ré-zis’ti- 
BI). Kraepelin’s diagnostic term for what 
js now termed the compulsive-obsessive 
form of psychoneurosis. 


apprehensiveness (-hen/siv-nes), n. [See 
apprehension.] The faculty of apprehending, 
of seizing quickly with the mind. Just as the 
term apprehension, as used in psychiatry, 
is gradually narrowing to the field of intel- 
ligence and is losing its association with the 
emotional life of the individual, so too, ap- 
prehensiveness is undergoing a similar re- 
striction of meaning. Indeed, the term is 
not used as commonly as it used to be, It is 
too loose and general, ranging in meaning 
from an ill-defined intellectual process to 
an equally ill-defined emotional quality. 
The newer emotional psychology has 
served to be more definitive in the use of 
expressions formerly very general. 
Psychiatrists seldom use the term today 
to refer to the act of ready and quick appre- 


Approach, Environmental E 


hension. But the tendency to use the ad- 
jective apprehensive to imply antic ipation 
of evil or harrn is common. 

: =h 
approach, environmental (a-proch’, en- 
vi-run-men’tal). See personal approach, 
apraxia (4-prak’si-a), n. | Ca-priv. + Gr, 

; : : : M : 
bracts, a doing <prdssein, to do.) A disorder 
of voluntary movement in which the 
tient is more or less completely incapaci- 
ated to carry out purposeful rm vements, 
tat to } purp 
in spite of the absence of paralysis or other 
motor or sensory impairment, 
apraxia, akinetic, See akinetic apraxia, 


apraxia, amnestic (— 
nestia + 


pa- 


»am-nes‘tik) [ <am- 
-tc.] Inability to Carry out a moye- 
ment on command, owing to inability to 
remember a command,—though there is 
the ability to perform that movement, 
apraxia, ideational (—, id 
Sec sensory apraxia, 


apraxia, motor, Sce motor apraxia, 


apraxia, sensory. Sce Sensory apraxia, 


a’shun-al), 


aprosexia (ap-ri-sck’si-a), n. [ <a-priv, + 

ir, Présexis, attention <praséchein, to turn 
to, turn one’s mind to, attend. ] Inability to 
The condition is com- 
organic states that affect the 
amidst psychiatric conditions in 
there are Present overwhelming 
that constantly interfere with 


which (1) 
emotions 


apsithyria 
(-thi’ri-a), n. [ 
whispering + -ia.] 
apsychia (ap-sik’i-a, a-si’ki-a 
Spsychia, want of life 

Oss of Consciousness, 


(ap-si-thi’ri-a), 
<a-priv, + Gr, 
ja.] Aphonia, Obs. 


apsithuria 
bsithyros, a 


a), i [<Gr. 
<a-priv, Psyche, 
Obs. ia 


‘in this Condition 
€ said to be en- 
> as, for example, in certain 


term is de. 
fined y M.Barnes, Jr as ‘absence of func. 
tion’, He explains that 
thought Processes may bi 


Arc, Psychic Reflex 


E E S 7 ental 
chiatric clinics) MEy Gran 


sense of in 


, 7 10 
troduction 
disorder.” (Barne » PML nitudin na ). 
the Si f Mental Drvarder rt 
( 
C.V.Mosby Company, St. Louis, 192 a 
lirie } r p [rsaggenn 
Barnes speaks yelini ‘on 
tion of function), hosi (diminutus 


of func tion), 


is (perversion 
of function), 


and pa 


udo 
aptitude (ap'ti-tūd), n. (E: < ME a 
<L. aptus, fitted, ad ed, capable. wura 
cupational therapy, the ability and m en- 
skill of a Patent in certain lines we 
deavor, Information on this pont ule 
great importance in prescribing a sult 
occupation for a patient. 


A.Q, Abbreviation 


A: or 
for accomplishment 4 


lient. R n 

arachnephobia (4. tk-né-f6'bi- rof 
ir. aráchnř, spider -+ phobia.) 

spider. : ga 

arc de cercle (ärk dë ser’kl") [F., ar 


y urë 
segment of a circle. JA pathological Fa o 
characterized by pronounce ed bending 
the body, anteriorly or posteriorly. ae opis? 
The condition, usually appearmg nic or 
thatonas, may be induced by onga raed 
Psychical causes, It is sometimes obs 
*yMptom of hysteria, á 
ss bly the well-known arc de << 
major hysterical attacks is nothing D 
energetic disavowal of this kind ies 
tagonisti Aversion of the Lane 
antagonistic innervation of the p9: A 
suitable for Sexual intercourse.’ io J. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, s’ 


an 
an” 


[n 
Leonard and Virgini Woolf and hE ote 
stitute of Psychoana 


London, 1 in- 
25). The are described by Freud in this di- 
Stance has its convexity in a backwar 
rection (emprosthotonos). 

n describing a 

YStcro-epilepsy, one 
riod of disorde, mer 
whic. encrally begins with the pheno 
non called a « 
cercle), very 
some tetanic 


‘a pe 
nenc’ 


, 


Je 


ste 
Opisthotonos, more rarely ca 
i also in aged cae 
»D.H. 4 Dictionary of PY Dy 
j s. 1-2), P.Blakisto 
oompany, Phila., 1892) ) 
reflex (ark, si/kik ré/fleks 


. i . t 
le discussing hysteria Ferenczi refers 


Archacological 


‘topographic al regression to a depth in the 
Psychic apparatus at which states of ex- 
citation are no longer disposed of by means 
of a mental cathexis—even if only halluci- 
natorily- but simply by a motor dis- 
charge,’ He says that ‘chronologically this 
region of the mind corresponds to a very 
Primitive onto- and phylogenetic stage of 
development, in which adaptation was not 
yet achieved by a modification of the outer 
world, but by modifications of the individ- 
ual’s own body.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further Con- 
tributions to the Theory and Tec e of 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, J=: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1926). It is the 
@utoplastic stage described by Freud. 
‘We should have to conceive the psychic 
Processes here as simplified in form to the 
level of a physiological reflex.’ (ibid) 
archaeological (dir-k@-6-loj‘i-kal), a. Per- 
ining to ar haeology. 
archacology (-ol’6-ji), n. [<Gr. archaios, 
rom the beginning, ancient, primeval 
~logy.] The science of antiquiti This term 
denotes the science which studies the his- 
tory, Use, and meaning of prehistoric ob- 
Jects in different countries, in order, to 
throw light on the remote past of mankind 
sce pear rahaliy). oe 
E RAE dare aicousinl 
gical data give us int 
gradual changes of material oe 
“Ow also inferences regarding a few es 
pects of the inner life of the peame: ae 
Co eneral Anthropology. D.C.Hea 
Mpany, Boston, 1938) 

h zÈ 
ieee (ar-ka/ik), a. [Gr. anche Ms 
appe Taio ancient, old.] sie Laer 
as ars to have its own ancestra BS hs am 

S the Soma possesses its historical ba i 
round, It seems that, from the ee 
Oey yt ontOeenY heir d 
Velo : ` ought ane | aom ae concrete- 
Css nant progression icin differen- 
ian Dd perception to reasoning, | og. 
niga’? and abstraction. Ege im- 
Ages) Psychical material {pret the distant 
ast vhich is representative © R 


t represen ich is expressed in 
the of humanity or which is Mentality. 


tamework of primitive ri 

ay be 

expres may be modern, yet uy jem a 
CS : y 

+ ssed in accordance with IP ans 


ible conditions 
yrmation on the 
al culture and 


rim- 
e 


ch A Psychoneuroses, While eerily both 
the © particularly sea in ve nicle of 


ex Psychical contents and ble those of a 
my Ssion, may closely resem velopment. 
Carlier stage of mental dev! 
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Argyll Robertson 


archaism (ar’ka-iz'm), n.[<Gr, archaismés, 
an antiquated phrase or style.] Bren ‘hie 
standpoint of analytical psychology (Jun a 
archaism means ‘the ancient cl Bice ot 
psychic contents and functions, By this I 
do not mean archaistic, Le., imitated an- 
tiquity, as exhibited for instance in lates 
Roman sculpture or the nineteenth ean 
tury “Gothic”, but qualities which have 
the character of survival. All those ps ei fs 
logical traits can be so described wh ch a 
sentially correspond with the qualities of 
primitive mentality. It is clear that archa- 
ism primarily clings to the phanta » 
the unconscious, i 
unconscious phanta 
consciousness. The qui 
archaic when it 


es of 
+ to such products of 
ctivity as 


A mental image derived from the deepest 

layers of the mind, is said by Hall to be a 
‘relic of the most central experiences of 
many generations, a fleeting fanc l that 
survives of ages of toil and blood, feeling 
that only peeps out for a moment in in- 
fancy, the far-off dying echo of what was 
once the voice of a great multitude. Yet 
these psychophones, whatever they are, 
wax to receive and marble to retain? 
(Hall, G.S. Adolescence (Vol. 2), pp-64-65. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York, 
1908) 
archeopsychism —_(ar-ké-6-si’kiz’m), n. 
[<Gr. archaios, ancient, olden + psyche + 
-ism.] Sce archaism. 
archetype (ar’ké-tip), n. [<Gr. archétypon, 
a model, pattern <arché-, archi-, original, 
primitive + týpos, blow, impress(ion), im- 
age <týptein, to strike, stamp.] Primordial 
image (Jung). 
Argyll Robertson (Scotch physician, 
1837-1909) pupil (ar-gil’ rob’ért-sun 
pi’pil) [<L. pupilla, pupil of the eye, di- 
minutive of pupa, doll.] ‘A usually but not 
invariably myouc pupil with sound vision 
that does not respond to light, even in a 
darkroom, but does toaccommodation, and 
reacts slowly to mydriatics is known as an 
Argyll Robertson pupil.’ (Jelliffe, S.E, and 
White, W.A. Diseases of the Nervous System 
(6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1935) 

It is usually found in patients with 
neurosyphilis, although it may appear in 
other conditions (traumatic brain injury 
brain tumor, infectious disorders of the 
brain, multiple sclerosis, etc.), 


Ariéns Kappers 


Ariëns Kappers (4’ri-ens kap’érs) Corne- 
lius Ubbo, (1877- ), Dutch neuropa- 
thologist. 


aristogenic (a-ris-t6-jen’ik), a. [<Gr. áris- 
tos, best + -genic.} Best-endowed cugeni- 
cally. A term describing the individuals 
whose parenthood is to be encouraged 


through positive cugenic measures. See eu- 
genics, 


arithmetic average (ar-ith-met’ik av'ēr- 
ij). The arithmetic average (or mean) is ob- 
tained by dividing the sum of all the items 
by the number of items. Thus the average 
age ina group of four children, 11, 10, 7 
and 4 years old respectively, is (11 + 10 
F7+4=)32242 8 years. 
arithmomania (a-rith-mé-mi'ni-a), n[< 
Gr. arithmés, number + mania.) Arithmo- 
mania is a morbid impulse to count. The 
condition may be observed in a variety of 
psychiatric disorders, though it achieves 
Special distinction 
individuals, particul 
Pulsive-obsessive syndrome, ‘J hus, a pa- 
more or less incessantly 
from one to thirty-three and then back to 
nt backwards, he 


ack of anxiety. 
‘Case 6. Obsession of arithmomania. A 


to count the boards 
sin the staircase, ete,— 
med in a state of 


«| Leonard and V: 


don, 1924-25) 


arithmomaniac (-ma’; ni-ak), n 
mania + -ac.] One affe 
mania, 
arithmomanic (-man’ik), a. 


mania + ~ic,] Relating to or a 
arithmomania, 


- [<arithmo- 
cted with arithmo- 


[ <arithmo~ 
ffected with 


r intellectual status of recruits 
examined for the United States Army. 


; . [f d li a 
eh pi arreptus, ne oran ike cor 
snatch; cf, arreptici; ` : X are 
ious.] Insanity’ Of r Sized in mind, delir- 
arrhostia 


(a-ros'ti-g) 
weakness, 


\ n. [Gr. arrhasti, 
sickness [ hastia, 


> 
>» Moral Weakness <a- 
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Art 


A ake 

priv. + rhanngnai, to strengthen, m 
strong.] Imbecillitas. Obs. a 

2 i (ars’ 4-man‘dé) [L., ‘the art 
ars amandi (irs’ 4-man‘dé) [La -a 
loving’.] A poetical expression = al 
potency, coined in connection with a oe in 
work of erotic poctry, De Arte ee 
three books, by the Roman poct 


Ovidius Naso (43 n.c.-17 A.D.). —" 
arson, impulse to commit (är’s 6 
too ko-mit’) (OF, arson, burning aia 
P-p. of ardére, be on fire, burn,] Pyromé yjdis 
arsphenamine hemorrhagic encepha i) 
(4rs-fen-arn’in hem-o-raj‘ik ae ae 
A serious and rare complication fallon a 
within a few hours or days, the age 
arsphenamine; the patient Rec joai 
thetic and drowsy, then noisy and de : respi" 
and finally comatose with stertorous wth 
rations and oceasionally a consatinnss en 
ologically, there is edema of the bnn ’ he 
Sorgement of the capillaries w 
appearance of minute hemorrhages. ; 


ay] in 

ra lel 3 

art (art), n. [O.F. <L. ars, artis, S ng 
joining, combining or working so tivity 


producing material from: mental, ar pro 
fession. = t] The study of arus ues’ 
profession, ar à nq 
ductions has thrown much light ethology: 
tions of psychology and psychopat js FS 
Like dreams and phantasics, ri mes 
garded as representing factors or t ay 7 
the psyche. From the gent . sal 
Point art is analyzed in much oe reud 
way that dreams and phanta arm: a0 
applies his methods of investigation its am 
the problem of artistic creativencss, ist ® 
ture and sources, He says: ‘the Piy m 
originally a man who turns from rea he ce 
cause he cannot come to terms with t ctu 
mand for the renunciation of — en 
Satisfaction as it is first made, and wba nis 
in Phantasy-life allows full par d S 
crotic and ambitious wishes.’ Ero re, J 
Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by kiua In 
Conard and Virginia Woolf and t 4 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, ss the 
). Many other psychoanalysts T a 
origin of interest in painting, modeling j id 
Sculpture. J.W, Brown, (Psycho-Analy ur’ 
esign in the Plastic Arts, Internationa ptio” 
nal of Psychoanalysis, 1929) calls atte he 
to the prevalence of the castration t ste? 
Others have described motives erie 
Tom the oral and anal stages of nee rt 
evelopment. Brown concludes tha all 
represents ‘primarily an attempt tO cor”, 
orth feelings which satisfy certain T of 
scious wishes connected with the idea 4, 


< tr 
potency as a negation of the idea of cas 
tion,’ 


Arteriosclerosis, Cerebral 


Jung says: ‘Art, like every other human 
activity proceeds from psychic motives. 

. ? Speaking of poetic art, he quotes Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, to wit: ‘Poetry means 
the distant echo of the primitive word be- 
hind our veil of words.’ Jung expresses a 
similar idea when he asks ‘to what primor- 
dial image of the collective unconscious 
can we trace the image we sec developed 
in the work of art?” He adds that ‘the shap- 
ing of the primordial image is, as it were, a 
translation into the language of the present 
which makes it possible for every man to 
find again the deepest springs of life which 
would otherwise be closed to him.’ (Jung, 
C.G. Contributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. 
by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 


arteriosclerosis, cerebral (ar-té-ri-d-skle- 
rd’sis, ser’@-bral) [<Gr. artéria, windpipe, 
artery -+ sklérdsis, hardening; L. cerebrum, 
brain.] Hardening of the arteries of the 
brain. Cerebral arteriosclerosis is a noso- 
logic entity included in the Standard Classi- 
fied Nomenclature of Disease, 1935. It may or 
may not be associated with mental changes, 
depending upon the extent of the process 
and the consequent interference with nour- 
ishment of the cerebral areas involved. 

The onset of mental and physical symp- 
toms may be sudden or insidious. When 
the blood vessel bursts, sending a volume 
of blood into neighboring tissues, symp- 
toms develop promptly and vary with the 
extent of the hemorrhage and the partic- 
ular area in which the hemorrhage occurs. 
The symptom common to the acute form is 
stupor or coma with hemiplegia or pa- 
mn. Jan 

wing to the gradua ) t 
caliber of the poh a progressively dimin- 
ishing quantity of blood reaches its gannas 
tion, producing anemia of the given pa 
The anemia together with changes 1n t 
constituents of the blood, gives me to 
alterations in the anatomy and physiology 
of the structures affected. Symptoms om 
mon to the chronic form, 1 the early 


izzi ises in 
Stages adache, dizziness, NOISY 
oi ah ver of concentration, 


narrowing of the 


the ears, lack of power 

i A he 
insomnia and memory etot. a os 
arteri i ess progresses, 
rteriosclerotic process P the memory 


tient becomes more irritable, : 
more noticeably impaired, and DR 
symptoms of temporary occlusion © h ia 
sel appear, such as a fleeting m ol 
twitchings, sudden attacks of vertigo an 

Slight paresis. 
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Arthritic Diathesis 


As the progress of the disease advances 
the memory defect, especially for recent 
events, becomes very marked. The patient 
may show some disorientation and delu- 
sions, especially of jealousy and infidelity 
and hallucinations may appear. Gradually, 
all the faculties become impaired, sist 
tained mental operations are impossible 
confusion is marked and memory even of 
remote events becomes defective. The pa- 
tient misidentifies people and cannot recall 
the names of or recognize the members of 
his family. He becomes careless about his 
person and may wet and soil himself. Eth- 
ical and moral values are impaired, the 
patient manifesting odd behavior and con- 
duct disorders, and often sexual perver- 
sions. 

The brain shows disseminated areas of 
softening. 


arthralgia hysterica (iir-thral’gé-4 hēs- 
te’ré-ka) [<Gr. drthron, a joint + -algia,] 
Hysterical joint-pain; arthropathia hys- 
terica. 

arthritic diathesis (dr-thrit‘ik di-ath’é- 
sis) [<Gr. arthritis, gout, joint-disease; sce 
diathesis.] Constitutional morbid condition 
which according to the Italian school, in- 
cludes the closely related exudative and 
hypersecretory diathesis as well as arthritism 
and is said to occur especially in the mega- 
losplanchnic hypervegetative (q.v.) constitu- 
tion. Pende and Naccarati consider the 
hypersecretory diathesis as bearing out 
MacAuliffe’s concept of a ‘heavy type’ and 
the chemical theories used to explain this 
type, although their own theory is based on 
neuro-chemism rather than on purely 
chemical principles. 

Arthritic subjects are prone to syndromes 
grouped by the French school under the 
heading of diseases of bradytrophism (q.v.). 
Their organs have a tendency to sclerosis 
(fibroplastic diathesis) on account of the spe- 
cial primary hyperplasia and irritability of 
the visceral connective tissue. 

Czerny’s exudative diathesis readily be- 
comes engrafted upon the overnourished 
megalosplanchnic constitution, inclined as 
it is to anomalies of metabolism, including 
those little-known anomalies which lie at 
the bottom of the exudative diathesis. ‘This 
condition occurs in growing children and 
is so similar to the arthritic diathesis of 
adults that it has been called infantile 
arthritism. 

There is general agreement that the 
arthritic manifestations differ somewhat in 
infancy because of the constitution pecu- 


Arthritism 


liar to this age, namely, marked develop- 
ment of the connective and lymphatic 
tissue and a predominance of hormones 
stimulating the sympathetic nervous s 
tem, although the parasympathetic was 
originally predominant. The endocrine 
sympathetic condition accounts for the de- 
velopment and hardening of skin and mu- 
cosac, which are very delicate, fragile and 
soft in the child, and for the ready appear- 
ance of phenomena due to the (originally 
predominant) parasympathetic nerves. It 
also lains the special localization of 
these neurovegetative disorders in the ficld 
of the skin and the mucosae as well as the 
special irritability and tendenc y to infec- 
uon of the connective-lymphatic tissue, 
which functions active y in these first 
stages of life (see exudative diathesis) 


arthritism (ar’thri-tiz’m), n. [<Gr. arthri- 
lis, gout, joint-discase < árthron, a joint.] 
Arthritic diathesis (q.v.). 


arthro- (ir’thrd-), arthr- (ar'thr-)[ <Gr. 


arthron, joint.) Combining form meaning 
Joint, articulation. 


arthropathy (r-throp’4-thi), n [<iGr, 


Grthron, 


known as 
Charcot joint, occurring in tabes; affection 
of a joint, consisting of edema and cffu- 
ssociated usually 
proliferation and 
ages, capsule and 
int may occur with 
bonc, fragments of 
n the joint, 


artificial catalepsy. Sce catalepsy, artificial. 
artificial dream. Sce dream, artificial, 


artificial language. Sce language, artificial, 
asaphia (a-saf'i-g as’a-fi-a), n. (Gr, asdpheia, 


want of clearness <a-priv. + saphés. c 
Indistinctness of voice. Obs. aphés, clear.] 


ascending paretic 
pa-ret'ik dé-men’sh 
(q.v.) with grandiosi 
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dementia (a-sen 
i-a). Gener 
€ delusions, 

; (a-shaf’en-boorK) Gustay, 
» German psychiatrist, 


henomenon (ash’né 
okada x M P ash nër 
čr fē-nom €-non). Pressure 


‘ding 
al paresis 


atment of schizo hrenia 
mao = eonstitutionar dieien as 
e Viennese ph sician Bern- 
nee T Adinen (1863— A the omen 
o z zop enia. He emphasizes the use of 
cold baths, sweats, drastic Purgatives, em 
, €m- 
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‘As If f 


i sriodic 
menagogues, emetics, blisters, and pee Bs 
blood-letting. (Appel. K.E. Farr, _ s 
F.J. The Aschner J reaime | 
Am.J.Psychiat. 92: 4 


9, . y t f} 
206, 1935-36) 7 
i mkan i ee 
asemasia (as-@-mna/zhi-a), n. | I ign, 
soma, ` 
Gr. : , giving of siv: ~ $0 


m pemi 
mark or token] A synonym of as 


though of much more restricted cur e 
asemia (.:-s@’rmni-a), Sa-priv. + bogs 
sign.| A generic term for loss of powe ké or 
the individual once possessed to mä yuni 
understand any sign or token of comm 
cation. 

As in all speech-disord 
and the expressive (or sensory ke 
aspects may manifest themselves ed 
both combined, when the disability 1 femid 
called total. The subdivisions of, des 
are: amimia, alexia, agraphia. It ate t 
the trainman’s or switehman’s ipah o 
grasp the meaning of signs by lage are 
colored lights, the bellboy’s irrespovs na- 
ness to the various buzzes or bell-« Maney 
tions, the telegrapher’s inability v je ste 
or ‘read’ messages on the ticker, c and 
dents blindness to letters, figures 


is, Yo 
. MS 
mathematical and symbols rly 


» perce 

rs the per r 
ind moto! 

‘ lv or 


ch ; 
determined, Careful checking reveals i 
the loss is emotionally determined fund? 
but another manifestation of a more ) 
mental disorder, for instance, a pn e par 
Oedipus complex with denial of (8 hm 


inability is psy’ 


the’ 
der 


ents and everything associated ee 
language included. Sce also speech-ah 
asemic (a-sem’ik), a. [<asemia + 1 
lating to or affected by asemia. iv? 
asexuality (4-sck-shoo-al'i-ti), n- actin’ 
Sexuality.] Magnus Hirschfeld, sire OF 
asexuality as the absence of sexual gan sox 
fecling, due, he believes, to the oo nay 
ual glands’. The loss of sexual teres con 
also be observed in many psychiatrie ual 
ditions in which no pathology of the $ g aE 
apparatus may be demonstrated. atien? 
treme examples may be mentioned P‘ pizo” 
in a deep depression and those Sare 
Phrenic patients who show deeply ™ 
sive phenomena. fro” 
‘as if? (az if’), This term borrowed pl) 
the philosopher Vaihinger (The Pht ie e 
of As If), is used by Adler to en 
fictitious and imaginary goal of COMP js. 
Superiority obtained by many indiv! 


Asitia 


Adler states, ‘That this fiction of a goal 
of superiority so ridiculous from the view- 
point of reality, has become the principal 
conditioning factor of our life as hitherto 
known this goal introduces into our 
life a hostile and fighting tendency . . 
whoever takes this goal of godlikeness seri- 
ously or literally, will soon be compelled to 
flee from real life and compromise, by 
eking a life within life; if fortunate,—in 
t but more generally,—in pietism, neu- 
rosis or crime.’ (Adler, A. The Practice and 
Theory of Individual Psychology, W. by Radin, 
P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
pany, London, 1924) 
asitia (A-sish’i-a), n. [Gr- asitia, want of 
food <a-priv. + sitos, grain, food.] Ano- 


asocial (A-sd’shal), a. [<a-priv. + social.] 
Not social, Many psychiatric patients, who 
find it impossible to live out their impulses 
in a social setting, withdraw their interests 
from the environment and transfer their 
psychic energies to clinical syndromes that 
have no relationship to reality as the latter 
actually exists. Such patients are | d to be 
asocial. Thus, the schizophrenic individual 
who regresses to a deeply né stic level 
of adaptation serves as a classical example 
of an asocial being. . 

assignment therapy (a in’ment ther å- 
pi). ‘Assignment therapy is the placement 
of the individual into a group 1m accord 
with his sociometric position in the oe. 
munity. It tries to give the individual me 
best opportunity for adjustment 1n k e 
group and for the ascendance to such 4 
Position in it which expresses his sponta- 
neous abilities. Such placements take into 
consideration the total picture of the group 
as well as its sexual, racial, and leadership 


7 ll Sur- 
cleavages > (Moreno J.L. Who Shall 5 
Dae ga Hal apago shin: 
vive? Nervous & Mental Dica as ung 


Company, Washington, 
assimilation (a-sim-i la’shun), n. Sate 
Similatio, -ionis <assimilare, tO make simi aa 
to compare.] This term is given m 
Meaning in analytical psychology (Ju ve 
tis defiaed as ‘the absorption or joining wd 
a new conscious content to ar Fie 
Pared subjective material, wen D atte 
Similarity of the new content yi aa ha- 
Ing subjective material is specially mide 
sized, even to the prejudice el Ma ele 
Pendent quality of the new gontant u a 
Mentally, assimilation is a process ° in- 
Ception . which, however, = ; this 
8uished from pure appercepuon g ctive 
“lement of adjustment to the suble 
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Association 


material? (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, 
tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York & London, 1923) 

Jung maintains that d tion ‘repre- 
sents the adjustment of subject to object 
and a consequent estrangement of the eis 
ject from himself in favour of the object 
whether it be an external object or a 
“psychological” or inner object, as for in- 
stance an idea.’ (ibid) 


r 


assimilation, social (—, sō’shal). Social as- 
similation is ‘a name given to the process or 
processes by which peoples of diverse 
social origins and different cultural her- 
itages, occupying a common territory, 
achieve a cultural solidarity.’ (Park R.E. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 2), 

281. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 

Assimilation was carly defined as ‘the 
growing alike (of persons) in character, 
thoughts and institutions,’ (Simons, Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology) but later as a 
result of the Americanization Studies rec- 
ognition was given to the element of diver- 
sity in the process of the interpenetration 
and the fusion of the experiences, memo- 
ries and attitudes of persons and groups by 
which they are incorporated into a com- 
mon cultural life. 
imilation is generally considered in 
terms of the fusion of immigrants or of 
members of a minority group into the na- 
tional culture, but it applics equally to the 
nature and degree of participation of a 
newcomer in a group, institution or neigh- 
borhood. 


association (a-s6-si-a’shun), n. [< L. associ- 
atio, -ionis <ad + sociare, to join together, 
associate <socius, fellow, sharer, compan- 
ion.] One of the means by which psychi- 
atrists are able to get at the contents of the 
sphere of the unconscious comprises the 
association method. Ever since it has been 
ascertained that the conscious and uncon- 
scious parts of the mind form a continuum, 
ideas in the former are connected with the 
latter. . 

Associations may be free or induced. 
When an individual without prompting is 
allowed to raise and to expand upon an 
idea or ideas, the process is known as ‘free’ 
association. This is one of the methods 
used by psychoanalysts in tracing the ori- 
gin and development of ideas or groups of 
ideas. s . 

Induced associations involve the giving 
of stimulus words; ‘the experimenter calls 
out a word to the test-person, and the test- 


Association, Clang 


person immediately replies with the next 
association that comes into his mind.’ 
(Jung, C.G.) 

Originally the test was employed as a 
means by which complexes were revealed, 
It is still used by some for that purpose. As 
a rule, however, for practical, therapeutic 
purposes, the free association method is 
used, not alone for uncovering complexes, 
but principally for gaining information on 
the organization and development of the 
contents of the mind. Dreams of the “test- 
Person’ constitute the best means for the 
method of so-called free association. 

Freud ‘maintains that, when a subject is 
asked to make free associations from a 
given theme to which he is attending, and 
wholly to suspend the active selective criti- 
cism that under such Circumstances is in- 
stinctively exercised towards the incoming 
thoughts, the associations must be directly 
or indirectly related, in a causative manner 
to the initial theme. (Jones, E. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 
Company, Baltimore, 1938) 

Jung uses the term association-method to 


mean the procedure; the tests are called 
association-experiments, 


association, clang. See clang association. 
association, free (=, fré) 


association, 
association, 


- See association, 


induced (—, in-diist’). See 


y common though their Pos. 
S€ssors lesg often resort to a physician? 
rince, M, The i 
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rom another point of 
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Astasia 


(vasomotor, cardiac, gastric, respiratory 
Secretory, muscular, ctc.); almost pa 
association they then become. 
(ibid) 


neuroses 


EET 
associations, contiguity of (a-sõ;si-fahuna 
kon-ti-gū'i-ti ov). This term is used one 
Freud to indicate, ‘that an internal Pant 
nection which is still undisclosed ne 
Nounce its presence by means of be as in 
poral proximity of associations: igh 
writing, if “a” and “b” are put sic is 10 
side, it means that the syllable “ab? Col 
be formed out of them. Cija Fa A 
lected Papers (Vol. 3), ir. by Sirac e on 
and J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 
don, 1925) R 

As an example, Freud refers to ar i 
of Dora (Analysis of a Case of Hyster KS 
which Dora “recognizes that iiaa K 
would always fall ill whenever Herr Iy 
returned from one of his long Jaro nicl 
be able to escape the conjugal dutic s ra 
she so much detested. At this poA AE 
referred to her own alternations. be yea 
good and bad health during the | that 
of her girlhood. Freud then suspec some 
her states of health depended upon, ig: 
thing clse, in the same way as Frau S. 
assurance (a-shoor’ans), n. [ <assure l 
F sure <L, securus, free from ci nsychi- 
without + cura, care + -ance.] Some pe psy? 
atrists speak of assurance as a method Ja it 
chotherapy; it appears, however, a 10 
has never gained the position of a ee yi 
as such, but it is a form of ponien iy g 
which the psychiatrist aspires to e of 
the patient of the psychiatrists pe eto 
thinking. When the patient can be m2 hat 
identify himself with the physician, ae 
the two think and feel alike about t thi 
troublesome problem, it is said that sj- 


ase 


la 


<a 
Lw 


tion of f 
Both com” 
Psychotherapy, in that they serve to oritY 
vince the conscious ego of its supe” 


Over the given symptoms, fe 


; Or 
astasia (a-sta’zhi-a), n. [<a-priv. Tol 


stasis, standing, posture of standing sity t? 
sta- in histasthai, to stand.] The inabi n for 
Stand, when there is no organic reas" ete 
the disability, may be psychically thos? 
mined. Certain patients, notably hizo” 
in the compulsive-obsessive and ean ? 
Phrenic groups, believe that, if they st?" 9 
something dreadful will happen, usua ot 


, e 
Someone else, A schizophrenic par da 
affirmed that if he stood, his mother WO “er 


h A ev' 
die. compulsive neurotic would n 


Í 
j 


Astasia-abasia [53 
stand lest, as she believed, her father would 
lose his strength and dic. The condition is 
not uncommon in hysteria; a patient said 
that her husband would not return home, 
if she should stand. Catatonic patients, of 
the schizophrenic order, who assume the 
posture of universal flexion and who be- 
lieve they are helpless infants, cannot 
Stand, because standing is not consistent 
With the intra-uterine attitude they un- 
consciously simulate. See abasia. 
a-ba’zhi-a), n. 


astasia-abasia (à-stā’zhi-å 
Astasia combined with al 


asthenia (as-thé/ni-a), n. [<Gr. asthéneta, 
want of strength, weakness <a-priv. 
+ sthénos, strength.] Want or loss - of 
Strength, debility, diminution of the vital 
forces, In the field of constitutional med- 
icine it does not imply the specific meaning 
conveyed by the adjective asthenic (q.v-)- 


asthenia, mental (—, men’tal). Church 
and Peterson say: ‘the capacity for mental 
work is abridged, just as the muscular power 
is reduced, . .. This mental asthenia also 
shows itself in the reduction of the mental 
concentration necessary for fixing and 
Maintaining attention. Neurasthenics can- 
not keep their minds on the printed page 
Nor follow a line of thought for any great 
length of time.’ (Church, A. and Peterson, 
F. Nervous and Mental Diseases (8th ed.). 

.B.Saunders Company, Phila. & Lon- 
don, 1916) ; 
asthenia, neurocirculatory. See neuroctr- 
culatory asthenia. 
asthenic (as-then’ik), a. [<Gr. | 
Weakly; A. asthenia + -ic.] Within the na 
tem of constitutional types described by 
Kretschmer, this term designates the type 
characterized by the gencral impression ol 
a deficiency in volume combined with ka 
average unlessenced length, so that the indi- 
vidual appears taller than he really is (see 
constitutional type). 

The head of the ast 
Upon a lean, long neck. In 
ay of the head is interrupted Le 

regularities. The nose is a prom 
ture and juts out from the long face, ae 
throwing back the forehead and chin. i 
me connecting the upper forehead, tip O 
Nose and chin tends to be angular on a 
rount of this di proportion between oe 
ong, sharp nose and the small mandible. 

n frontal outline the face is of short C85 

em The middle face is long 1m Lea ae 
ron to the rest and the upper lip is S?Ort 
he primary hair is strongly developed an 


<Gr. asthenikés, 


ic rises like a bud 
henic ris rofl, AHA 
y sharp 
nt fea- 
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has a tendency to grow down the neck and 
into the face, producing a fur cë p appear- 
ance. When baldness occurs, it has an 
irregular outline. 

The chest of the asthenic is long, narrow 
and flat. The upper ribs fall inward and 
the xiphoid angle is acute. The prominence 
given to the clavicle is accentuated by the 
stooping attitude characteristic of the 
asthenic. The cavity of the abdomen is 
poorly developed, while the limbs appear 
long and thin, with lean muscles. The hips 
in the male are usually wider than the 
chest measurement, accentuating the waist. 
The skin tends to be pale, dry, cold, with 
scant subjacent fat. 

As a psychological type, the asthenics are 
thought to be basically schizothymie (q.v.), 
thus constituting the bulk of the schizo- 
thymic group, although the athletic and 
dysplastic types also contribute to it. 
According to Kretschmer’s theories, the 
asthenics may fall into any one of the three 
divisions accepted by him; namely, the 
healthy schizothymes (polite, sensitive types, 
world-hostile idealists, coldhearted ego- 
ists); the schizoids (the predominantly 
hyperesthetic temperaments including the 
cold, aristocratic types and pathetic ideal- 
ists as well as the predominantly insensi- 
tive temperaments including despotic or 
passionate types and unsteady loafers); and 
the schizophrenics (q.v.). 

When no attention is paid to particular 
modifications, it is appropriate to say that 
the asthenic type thus described corresponds 
fairly closely to the following types in other 
systems: the habitus phthisicus of Hippoc- 
rates, the sensory, pneumatic, chlorotic, phthisic 
and lymphatic constitutions of Carus, the 
hypoplastic type with a disposition to tuber- 
culosis of Rokitansky-Benecke, the first 
combination of De Giovanni, the macroskelic 
type of Manouvrier, the microsplanchnic 
type of Viola, the hypovegetative (dolicho- 
morphic) biotype of Pende, part of the 
hypotonic group of Tandler, the asthenic 
habitus of Bauer and Mills, the narrow- 
chested type of Brugsch, the slender biotype 
of Davenport and Aschner, the linear type 
of Stockard, the T type of Jaensch, the 
regressive type of Lewis, the ectomorphic type 
of Sheldon, the sthenoplastic type of Bounak, 
and the hyperontomorphic type of Beau. 


asthenic habitus (as-then’ik hab’i-tus). 
See asthenic. 
asthenology (as-thé-nol’6-ji), n. [See as- 


thenia + -logy.] The doctrine of diseases or 
anomalies, structural or functional, asso- 


Asthenophobia [ 5 


ciated with weakness or debility. In psy- 
chiatry the term has special, though not 
exclusive, reference to matters pertaining 
to constitutional medicine, including such 
concepts as constitutional inadequacies, 
early structural or functional wearing out 
of organs or systems of organs, imbalance 
of organic systems, etc. For example, it is 
believed that among certain psychiatric 
patients, particularly the schizophrenic, 
the cardio-vascular system retains pucrile 
structure and function, as a consequence of 
which adult parts of the body have to get 
along with pucrile parts. Such anomalies 
often lead to debility of a greater or lesser 
order. Asthenology includes studies of such 
disability or debility. 

asthenophobia —(as-thé-nd-fo/bi-a), n. 
[<asthen(ia) + phobia.) Fear of weakness. 


asthenopia (-nd’pi-a), n. [See asthenia + 
-opia < myopia.] Weakness of vision or sight. 
astraphobia (as-tra-fo'bi-a), 
bia Cps-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. astrapé, flash of 
lightning + phobia.) Morbid fear of thun- 
der and lightning is usually a symptom of 
a psychoncurosis, produced ‘in order to 
prevent the anxiety from breaking out. 
The phobia is thrown up before the anxiety 
like a frontier fortress.’ (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
1933). Freud says that ‘a word, as the point 
of junction of a number of ideas, poss 
as it were, a pred 
the neuroses (obs 


astrapopho- 


SSCS, 
stined ambiguity, and 
ons, phobias) take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for condensa- 
tion and disguise afforded by words quite 
as eagerly as do dreams,’ (ibid, p.325). 
astyphia (à-stif'i-à), n. [Gr. astyphia, an ob- 
scure gloss for astysia.] Sexual impotence. 
astysia (a-stis’i-a), n. [Gr. astysia, impo- 
tence <a-priv. + Gr. stfein, to make suff, 
erect.] Sexual impotence. i 
asyllabia (a-si-la’bi-a), n. [<a-priv. + Gr. 
syllabé, syllable.) A form of aphasia 
(agraphia or alexia); inability to combine 
individual letters (or sounds) into syllables, 
See also Speech-disorders. 


asylum (a-si/lum), n. L. [<Gr. ásylon, a 
refuge, neut. of ásylos, safe from violence 
<a-priv. + sýlē, sýlon, right of seizure.] An 
old term defined as a ‘place safe from vio- 
lence or pillage. The ancients set apart 
certain places of refuge where the vilest 
criminals were protected, and the name 


later on got to be applied specially to an 
Instituuon which afforded a place of 
refuge or safety for the infirm or unsound 


54] Asyndesis 
of mind. (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary h of | 
Psy apical Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blak- | 
iston, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) | 


asylum, insane (~, in-sfin’). Psychiatric, 
hospital or institution. Obs. 
asymbolia (as-im-bo'li-a), n. [<a-priv- T 
symbol + ~ia.) Inability to make or under 
stand symbols or signs. Í 
A term proposed by F.C.Finkelburg b 
1870 for what is now denoted by the mer 
generally accepted term asemia tqv.) aat 
gested by Steinthal. Kussmaul argued r oa 
asymbolia is less comprehensive, becau is 
back of symbol stands an idea and thus i fs 
narrower than sten or token which A 
quently has merely a feeling back of it. + 
also speech-disorders. 
asymbolic (-bol’ik), a. Pertaining 
characterized by asymbolia. 


to oF 


+ ym 


ruent? 
whole: 


asymmetry (a-sim’é-tri), n. [a-priv. 
metry.] Absence of symmetry or cong 
between two or more parts of a who 
Gencrally the term is used in mn | 
designate anatomical disharmony © 
mologous parts. » a that 
Puchiawic patients may believe E 
thcir bodies are entirely asymmetric? Pen 
spite of normal asymmetry. One pa was 
asserted that the right side of his body scu” 
absent; he called the right side the mai 
line side; the delusion was equated W 
castration. Another patient, and this 1 ay 
uncommon, believed that the one ag 
and physiology of his right side were Tem- 
culine, while those of his left were ** 
inine. In this instance the delusion 
asymmetry was based on the delusio? 
bisexuality. tor 
asymptomatic neurosyphilis (å pat 
matik nü-rō-sif’i-lis). Asymptomatic, ical 
rosyphilis is neurosyphilis without cus d 
symptoms but with physical signs ie- 
laboratory findings of syphilitic inv? ple 
ment of the nervous system. An SRE Sas 
would be asymptomatic general pares, 
ere mental symptoms are absent, “4 
though clinical signs and laboratory 
Ings indicate general paresis. ep ful’ 
asymptotic (as-im[p]-tot/ik). See wish-f 
Jilment, asymptotic. 
asyndesis (4-sin’dé-sis), n. [<a-priv- 
Sindesis, a binding together <sfn, 
together + dein, to bind.] As used in 
chiatry the term refers to the disconne s ’ 
and disjointed phrases, so often observ ic 
for instance, in patients with an orga A 
cerebral disorder and in schizophren pe 
“The seniles rarely exhibited either t 
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loose cluster-form of organization (asyn- 
desis), or the substitution of inexact ap- 
proxtmations for more precise terms and 
phrases so characteristically found in the 
schizophrenic material.’ (Cameron, N. 
American Journal of Psychology, LI, 664, 
1938) 

asyndetic (as-in-detik), a. [<a-priv. + 
Gr. syndetikds, binding aie! Char- 
acterized by asyndests (q.v.)- 

asynergia (as-i-ncr i-a), n. [<a-priv. + 
Gr. synergia, collaboration <sjn, together 
with ++ égon, work.] See ataxia. 

asynergic speech (as-in-ér/jik spéch’). 
Cerebellar speech. 


asynesia (as-in-é’shi-A), n”. [Gr. asynesia, 
want of understanding, witlessness <9- 
<syniénai <synemmt, I 


ests, intelligence : 
come together, or <syniémi, I perceive, 
apprehend. ] Profound mental dulness; 
Stupidity. ; 

asynesis (a-sin’@-sis), 7 [See asynesia.] 


Aphasia. Obs. 
asynetous (a-sin’@-tus), @ [<Gr. asfnetos, 
Witless, stupid <a-priv. + synet ds, intelli- 
gent <syniëmi, sce asynesia.] Stupid, foolish. 
Obs. ` 
atavism (at'à-viz’m), n. [L. atavus, ancestor 
Kat, but, originally: beyond AG above 
+ avus, grandfather -+ -ism.] When men- 
tal or physical traits, dormant for one or 
More generations, reappear 1n the Jol 
Spring, the condition is known as atav im 
“he term is commonly used in biology an 
less frequently in psychiatry. There are a 
clear-cut examples of atavisni, sua 
Speaking, in psychology or psychiatry, al- 
though it ig not unlikely that the many 
Components of the sphere of the uncon- 
scious that constitute the ‘collective’ un- 
Conscious of Jung may ber ded as S 
Vistic, particularly when they @ ee 
Overtly in the daily life of the individu 
as in schizophrenia). 
Le Rokie, n. [C 
ness) <a-priv. + 14X, é 
st ota (root tag-), to, arrange A : 
Sence or lack of order. In this genera e 
it may refer to the absence of order o! any 
odily function or system, physical or me 
tal, It is most commonly used in the fic d : 
Neurology to designate a loss of power A 
Muscular coördination. The condition may 
€ due to disorder in the brain or spine 
Cord. There is a form called autono E 
Vasomotor ataxia, resulting from 1m al- 
ance of the sympathetic and parasy™Pé 
etic nervous systems. 


Gr. ataxia, disorder- 
arrangement, or- 
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Ataxic Paraplegia 


. The term ataxia is used also in conjunc- 
tion with certain psychic functions. Stran- 
sky coined the expression intrapsychic 
ataxia, regarding it, as Urstein did, as a 
cardinal symptom of dementia praeco : it 
refers to lack of coérdination between 
thoughts and feelings. A dementia praecox 
patient may laugh heartily, while he be- 
lieves that his body is being cut into mil- 
lions of pieces. Intrapsychic ataxia is most 
vividly expressed in dementia praccox; it 
is not uncommon in hy it may 
appear in other psychiatric and non- 
psychiatric states. 


ataxia, intrapsychic (—, in-tra-si’kik), 
Stransky introduced this term in an effort 
to describe the condition of the emotions 
in dementia praccox. He stressed the 
thought that patients with that disorder 
seemed not to show destruction of the feel- 
ings, but rather a separation of them from 
other mental phenomena; he spoke of 
ataxic feelings. 

Kraepelin says that Stransky’s concept 
is ‘not without justification’. He adds that 
he is ‘inclined to assume that this confusion 
in the emotional life is caused essentially by 
the weakening of the higher permanent 
feclings, whose task it is on the one hand to 
check sudden oscillations of feeling, on the 
other hand to give to our inward states 
permanently equable tension and tempera- 
ture, and so to become security for the 
agreement of our emotional relations with 
the outer world.’ (Kraepelin, E. Dementia 
Praecox and Paraphrenia, tr. by Barclay, R. 
E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1919) 
ataxia, locomotor (—, 16-kd-md’tér). See 
tabes. 
ataxia, mental (—, men’tal). This expres- 
sion is the equivalent of intrapsychic 
ataxia. ‘In dementia praecox there is 
marked ataxia between the emotions and 
the intellectual and volitional powers of 
the mind. The dementia praecox patient 
may be depressed and have apparent 
reason to be so, yet his conduct at the time 
of apparent depression is in absolute op- 
position to the content of his consciousness. 
He cries when he should laugh, and vice 
versa.’ (Bowers, P.E. Manual of Psychiatry. 
W.B.Saunders Company, Phila., 1924) 
ataxia spirituum (a-tak’sé-4 spé-ré’too- 
oom) [L., ‘ataxia of the spirits’.] Nervous 
diathesis. Obs. 
ataxic paraplegia (a-tak’sik  par-a-plé’- 
ji-a) [<ataxia + ~ic.] Unsteadiness of sta- 
tion and gait in association with paraplegia. 


Ataxic Speech 


ataxic speech (— spéch’). Cerebellar 
speech. 

ataxophemia (a-tak-s5-fe’mi-a), on. 
[<ataxia + Gr. phémē, voice.] Impaired 
coördination of words; incoherence. 


atelia (a-té’li-a), n. [Gr. atéleia, incomplete- 
ness, imperfection; see ateliosis.| The doc- 
trine of incomplete development. 


ateliosis (å-tē-li-5'sis), n. [<a-priv. + Gr. 
teleíðsis, perfection, completion <téle(i)os, 
complete, perfect, entire.) A form of 
dwarfism. The term means incomplete 
development of the mind or body or both. 
While usually synonymous with infanti- 
lism, it is broad enough to include incom- 
plete development or arrest at any stage of 
growth. In gencral it may be said that de- 
velopment may be arrested in one or both 
of the two major systems, the psyche or 
the soma (the physique). Usually defects 
in one system are associated with defects 
in the other. More specifically arrested de- 
velopment may appear prepondcrantly in 
the field of experience, emotions, intelli- 
gence, organic physiology and anatomy. 
From a strictly psychiatric point of view, 
psychogenic mental disorders may be a 
reflection of arrested development or fixa- 
tion of feelings and interests at one of the 
earlier stages of growth. For instance, 
schizophrenia may be a form of psychic in- 
fantilism or puerilism or pubcrism. Feeble- 
mindedness may represent incomplete de- 
velopment of intellectual faculties, while 
microsomia (small physique) refers to gen- 


eralized arrest of perhaps all the tissues of 
the body. 


atephobia (4-té-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. até, 
reckless impulse, ruin; Ate, the goddess of 
mischief + phobia.] Fear of ruin. 


ater succus (a’ter sook’koos [L., ‘black 
Juice or sap’.] Melancholia. Obs. 


atheromatous insanity (ath-ér-om’4-tus 
In-san’i-ti [<Gr, athéroma, tumor, full of 


gruel-like matter.] Psychosis with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. Obs. 


athetosis (ath-ē- 


without (fixed) Position + -osis.] Irregular, 


the digits. 


athletic (ath-let'ik) a <Gr athlatiké, 
> a . ikós 

<4thlon contest. Robu t, strong, vi or 
3 St, 8> Vigorous, 


erm is used as a more gen. 
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Atom, Social 


cral expression of constitutional mediat 
or in particular reference to the d 
of constitutional types as described re 
Kretschmer, it means as in everyday eS 
possessing a well-developed muscular wed 
tem with resultant physical ac ey Pe 
prowess. Kretschmer’s athiche type is T the 
acterized by a strong development ol he 
locomotor apparatus, so that the pene ae 
muscles stand out in plastic relief. ‘I ae pë 
shares in the overdevelopment of the $ og" 
ton, as is usually demonstrated by foo: 
nathous jaws and a marked occipital oe 
tuberance. A line connecting the per 
forehead, tip of nose and chin forms pe 
tle curve. The frontal facial outline = ‘dant 
egg-shaped. The head hair is yom 
and tends to grow ina peak in the cen jane 
the forehead, receding in a bay-like n 
ner on either side towards the temples. are 
The neck is strong and the lig one aH 
large. The trunk tapers down regen” 
broad shoulder girdle, so that the serte 
outline from the front appears Jv. bongs 
trapezoid. The limbs are relative Yangers 
the hands and feet are large and the k idi 
arc often blunt, thick and acromega o 
character. The skin is thick, of good m 
moderately tinted, and medium 4 
sweat secretion, + ag, t003 
As a psychological type, the athletics “iy 
are assumed by Kretschmer to be hay e 
schizothymic, like the asthenics and t 
majority of the dysplastics. According je 
his theories, they constitute a consider A 
proportion of the total group of s¢ on 
thymes, although a decidedly smaller als 
than do the asthenics, and they may s of 
fall into any one of his three division? he 
the schizothymic group, that 1$, 
healthy schizothymes, the schizoids 
the schizophrenics (see asthenic). rre” 
The athletic type thus described aD 
sponds approximately to the follo co 
types in other systems: the muscular pa o! 
ostan, the second (plethoric) combination f 
De Giovanni, the normosplanchnic tyP the 
Viola, the hypertonic type of Tandler, 20 
sthenic type of Mills, the medium biotyP' the 
avenport, the normal type of Aschner ye 
mesoskelic type of Manouvricr, the ee 
phic type of Pende, part of the hyper’ hit 
bensatory type of Lewis, and the mesomorp 
type of Sheldon. 
[Gr 


athymia (a-thim’i-a, -thi’mi-a), n lg- 

athymia, want of heart, despondency rt) 

priv. + thymós, soul, spirit, life, hea 
'ppocratic term for melancholia. 


atom, social. See social atom, 


gory 


and 


Atonic 


atonic (a-ton’ik), a.[ <atony + -ic.] Relating 
to or characterized by atonia, i.c., by lack 
of tone or vital energy. It refers to the 
whole body, to a particular system of the 
body or to single organs, especially to con- 
tractile organs. 

In the system of constitutional types de- 
scribed by Pende the term is used in a 
more specialized sense to indicate a sub- 
group of the megalosplanchnic hypervegetative 
constitution and also a sub-group of the 
microsplanchnic hypovegetative (q.v.) const- 
tution. ‘We can understand the importance 
of our division of the great megalosplanch- 
nic group into two sub-groups, one O 
which we designate as the atonic and flac- 
cid, and the other as the hypertonic and 
hypersthenic. The first includes individuals 
morphologically hypoevolute in almost all 
their organs, with a dominant parasym- 
pathicotonia and a torpid orientation of 
the animal nervous system and psyche; 
with slow metabolism; and with lymphatic 
plethora, a deficiency in the development 
of the arterial portion of the heart as com- 
pared with the venous, and of the blood as 
compared with the lymph.’ (Pende, N. 
Constitutional Inadequacies, tr- by Naccarau, 
S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 

Similarly there is a distinction between 
the atonic and hyposthenic sub-group and 
the hypersthenic and hypertonic sub-group 
of the microsplanchnic hypovegetatve 
constitution. In the former sub-group We 

ave the slender type with small skeleton 
and muscles and also with hypaevolu noa 
of the cardiovascular system and the endo- 
crine glands. SEIR 

The nn of an atonic constitution is 
further used in the system of Rostan, in 
which it refers to a type characterized by 
atonia of all systems, corresponding to Da 
bmphatic (q.v.) type of classical mee 
and also in the system of Stiler, in W hich 1 
is identical with the potic habitus (q-V-)+ 


3 ae a 
atony, atonicity, atonia (ator 2 io 
nis’i-ti, 4-ta’ni-a), n- [Gr- atonta, slackness, 
f ra i + tónos, 


enna ae don strain 
e nsiO , z ; 
tonus or ele +P tonicity of body tissues = 
Normally described in terms of the Spo 
of the neuro-muscular apparatus. = x 
Sues of the body are normally Wher 
Siven physiological tension. ‘Tonus, n or 
Ñ efined as a condition of contract on 
= Fea which exists independent'y a 
oluntary innervation.’ 
eros the many investiga 
cred opinions on tonus fro 


owell, VY: 
tors who have 


m the psycho- 
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Attachment, Liquidation of 


somatic point of view, the suggestion is 
common that the tonus of the body is often 
modified by the state of mind. In referring 
to what he calls the neutralization theory, 
Kempf says that ‘the different segments of 
the autonomic apparatus are stimulated to 
assume different types of postural tensions 
and activities, which give rise to an affec- 
tive nervous stream, which, in turn, co- 
ordinates the projicient apparatus and 
compels it to act so as to expose the recep- 
tors of the organism so that they will ac- 
quire certain types of stimuli and avoid 
others.” (Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. C.V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1921). Kempf 
then speaks of counter-stimulation and 
neutralization as being associated with the 
physiology of the wish. 

It is presumed also that the psyche has 
its own tonus, conceived as mental pres- 
sure. When the mental pressure is below 
average, the term atony is used. Thus, de- 
pressed patients often claim that the mind 
is dead, that ideas and emotions have gone 
from them, that there is no psychic initia- 
tive or drive. The musculature as a whole 
usually participates in this expression of 
atonicity. 
atrabiliary (at-ra-bil’i-er-i), a. [<atra 
bilis.] An old term meaning depressed or 
melancholic. 
atrabilious (-bil’yus), a. [<atra bilis.] An 
old term meaning melancholic. 
atra bilis (at’ra bē’lēs), [L., ‘black bile’; 
literal translation of Gr. melancholia.) A 
term used by ancients for black bile, the 
supposed cause of melancholia. 


atrophy, optic. See optic atrophy. 
attachment, liquidation of (a-tach'ment, 
lik-wi-da’shun ov). P.Janet uses this term 
to mean freedom from painful situations. 
‘In this connexion, our first aim must be 
to put an end to the unceasing efforts occa- 
sioned by “attachments”. We must “dis- 
attach” the patients, we must unravel, as 
far as may be, the complicated situations 
in which they find themselves, ‘and in 
which they have become enmeshed. In 
some cases of a comparatively simple type, 
we must ourselves perform actions which 
will modify the environing conditions, and 
will achieve a solution for the patient. We 
must take responsibilities, formulate de- 
cisions, make the requisite efforts, and 
vicariously solve the patient’s problem.’ 
(Janet, P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), 
ir. by Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925) 


Attention 


attention (a-ten‘shun), n. [<L. altentio, 
-ionis <attentus, p.p. of attenderr, direct the 
attention, apply the mind Kad- + tendert, 
to stretch, direct one’s self, strive. ] Auen- 
tion may be defined as the application of 
energy in the sphere of Consciousness by 
the individual aware of the application of 
the energy. One should not speak of atten- 
tion “n the mind functions without the 
overt knowledge of the subject. ' 

Maher regards attention as the applica- 
tion of intellectual energy. Regarding ät- 
tention in the patient with mani -depres- 
sive psychosis MacCurdy says: ‘In this 
psychosis we saw that attention may be 
directed to a conscious perception which 
is a suitable vehicle for expression of a co- 
conscious idea-function. All attention may 
be of this nature and inevit 
on the dominance in the 
some group of idea-functions.’ (Mac- 
Curdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emotion. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 
1925) 

In Burrow’s phylobiology: partitive at- 
tention, (1) because it selects a part-ele- 
ment or item of an object which thereafter 
Constitutes the sign or symbol of it, and 
(2) because the process of attention is then 
invariably involved in secondary, extra- 
neous affect-elements which tend cither to 
re-route man’s basic fi cling or to partition 
it off from the organism’s primary cem- 
pathic channels of activation. See also 
affect, partitive, social image. Contrasted with 


ably dependent 
co-conscious of 


cotention, Synonyms: symbolic attention, 
projective attention. (Burrow, T. The 
Structure of Insanity. Kegan P 


aul, Trench, 


Trubner  & Company, London, 1932, 


PP-27, 80) 
attention, 
See blocking 


attention, diminished (— 
Hypoprosessis. 


attention, exaggerated (— 
id). Hyperprosexia. 
attention, inability to maintain (— in 
bil’i-ti too man-tan’). Aprosexia, 
attention, vigility of (— 
E 3 
[<L. vigil, a., awake, 


blocking of (— 


» blok’ing ov). 
di-min’isht), 
>» €g-zaj’čr-āt- 


-a- 


ioihi on Of the stream of energy jis 
pa ret. Controllable]. (Paton, S, 
7y. J-B.Lippi K i 
Lonini 1905) Pincott Company, Phila. 
attitude (at’i-tad), n. [F. <M.L. aptitudo 
aptness, posture SL aptus, a., fitted; 
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Attitude, Social 


adapted.] Jung defines attitude i ‘a H nas 
ness of the psyche to act or react ini oe 
tain direction. . To have a certain ae 
tude means to be ready for somet pg 
definite, even though this definite some 
thing 


unconscious, since having an A 
tude is synonymous with an a priori ae 
tion toward a definite thing, piste yr) BO 
be present in consciousness or not. e at 
C.G. Pocholagical Types, tr. by a iy 
H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Companys 
New York & London, 1923) g” 
attitude, collective (—, ko-Ick'tiv). ed 
an expression used by Jung eee i 
Psychology) to refer to the auitude \ Ka d 
which is peculiar ‘not to one geen oe 
but to many, at the same time, beat i 
to a society, a people, or to saree jes, 
general” (Jung, C.G. Psychological J 4h 
tr. by Baynes, FLG. Harcourt, hras 
Company; New York & London, 1923) a 
attitude, inner (— ,in'čr). Soul, according 
to Jung’s point of view. 


$ i x e otics: 
attitude, masculine, in female neut 
Sce masculine attitude in female neurottcs. 


attitude, mummy (av'i-tūd, mum’i 
derson and Gillespie use this expr eih 
denote the inac tive, immobilized paue! 
the state of catatonic stupor. 

‘Then a state of dull stupor develop 
with mutism, refusal of food, and with To 
a diminution of all activities that the The 
tient may sit idly in one position, with the 
hands stretched out on the knees, and he 
head bowed between the shoulders, ve 
whole aspect being that of a mummy 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, RY rd 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.) Ox!o 
University Press, London, 1936) 


š is 
attitude, social (—, sd’shal). An attitude © 
a tendency to act. It is defined more Pii 
cisely by W.I.Thomas and F.Znanice s 
who first introduced the term as ‘a prons 
of individual consciousness which aoth 
mines real or possible activity of the sish 
vidual in the social world.” (The P 97): 
Peasant in Europe and America, 1920; 192 
These authors point out that ‘the ate 
s the individual counterpart of ioe 
value; activity, in whatever form, 18 ae 

ond between them,’ (ibid). According ] 

‘Blumer, however, they failed pin 
to define the specific differentiation and i 
terrelation between attitude and yat 
Critical appraisal of W.I.Thomas ae 
-Znaniccki, The Polish Peasant in Europ 
and America) 


Attempts have been made by L.L. Thu!” 


Attitude Theraphy 


stone (American Journal of Sociology) and 
others to measure attitudes but these have 
been subject to the criticism that they 
maasure opinions rather than attitudes. 
(Faris, E. American Journal of Sociology) 


attitude therapy (— ther’A-pi), n. A form 
of therapy used in child psychiatry and 
directed, not at the child yatient, but his 
parents or their substitutes, ‘a special te h- 
nique that has for its purpose the modifica: 
tion of parental attitudes.’ (Levy, D. Atti- 
tude Therapy. American Journal Ortho- 
psychiatry 7: 103-113, 1937) 

attitude-tic (-tik). “The authors [Meige 
and Feindel] state that there are also atti- 
tude-tics, that are no longer the lightning- 
like clonic convulsions but tonic gidity in 
particular attitudes of the head of a limb. 
There is no doubt that these cases are 
transitional between cataclonic and cata- 
tonic innervation. These phenomena (tonic 
or attitude-tic) approximate nearer to the 
catatonic attitudes, the pathogenesis of 
which shows many points of contact with 
that of attitude-tic.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further 
Contributions to the Theory and Technique of 
Psycho-Analysis, t. by Suttic, F Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1926). Ferenczi 
holds that torticollis is an example of an 
attitude-tic. 

attitude-treatment (-trét/ment). ‘When 
one considers that environment Is to a large 
extent expressed through personality it be- 
Comes apparent that lack of adjustment to 
one’s environment is largely a lack of satis- 
fying relationships to other persons. Hence, 
attitudes become most important focal 
Points of treatment. Changing attitudes in 
adults through social treatment 18 a diffi- 
Cult and delicate process.’ (Lee; P.R. ond 

€nworthy, M.E. Mental Hygiene an 
Social Work. The Commonwealth Fund, 
ivision of Publications, New York, 1929) 

san‘i-ti) [< L. 
.] Catatonia. 


attonic insanity (a-ton’ik in- 
ad, to + tonic; sce tonicity. 
Obs, 
attonity (at-on’i-ti), n. [<L attonitus, tpr 
derstruck, stunned, stupefied, p-P- © EJ 
lonare <ad- + tonare, to thunder, papi 4 
Attonity is a clinical state of stupor wit 
Complete or almost complete immobility. 
culer believes that the condition acne 
Most frequently in the catatonic form ha 
mentia praecox, though it is abo e X 
€rved in states of depression; it 15 pma 
i aon as melancholia attonita. Other. author- 
ies consider that the latter designation 
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Auroraphobia 


refers also to the catatonic-type of demen- 
tia praecox. 

audition, thought (aw-dish’un, thawt’) 
[<L. auditio, -tonts, a hearing < “10 
hear, to listen.] G.W. Jacoby writes of 
‘thought audition in which everything the 
patient thinks or speaks is announced or 
repeated by the voices [hallucinatory]. 
(Jacoby, G.W. The Unsound Mind and the 
Law. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York & London, 1918) 

auditory aphasia. Sce aphasia, auditory. 
auditory exaggeration (aw’di-t6-ri_ cg- 
zaj-tr-a’shun). Hyperechema. 

auditory peripheric hallucination (— 
per-i ferik ha-lii-si-na/shun) [peripheric, 
pertaining to the periphery, i.c., external 
<Gr. pertphéreia, circularlike, circumfer- 
ence.] An auditory hallucination (mainly 
hearing of voices) experienced as a result of 
auditory s ry stimulation, as the pour- 
ing of water, rumpling of paper, a person’s 
walking, etc. 

aulophobia (aw-l6-f5'bi-a), n.[<Gr. aul ds, 
any wind-instrument, usually a flute, + pho- 
bia.] Fear of flute. 

aura (aw’ra), n. [L. a breeze, (breath of) 
air; mist, exhalation.] A premonitory 
symptom to warn the individual of some 
approaching physical or mental disorder. 
It is a symptom of a special nature in that 
it is not regarded as an essential part of the 
disease or disorder, because it disappears 
or loses its force after it has performed its 
function of warning. 

The term is usually restricted to certain 
symptoms that appear in genuine epilepsy 
before the major symptoms set in. Bleuler 
says: ‘the attack is often preceded by pro- 
dromata which last a few hours, more 
rarely days; most frequently they are repre- 
sented by “moods”, but also by any ill- 
feeling, more rarely hallucinations and 
twilight states. In most instances these pro- 
dromata disappear in a trice with, the 
attack.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 
aura cursoria (ou'rå koor-sô'rē-å) [L. 
‘running air’ <cursorius, pertaining to run- 
ning, cf. Engl. cursory.) This is a condition, 
usually associated with epilepsy, occurring 
immediately before an epileptic seizure 
and characterized by an aimless running 


around. 

auroraphobia (aw-rō-rå-fö'bi-à), n. [< au- 
rora (borealis), northern lights <L. aurora, 
dawn + phobia.] Fear of northern lights. 


Autemesia 


autemesia (awt-é-mé’zi-a), n. [<aut(o)- + 
Gr. emesia, disposition to vornit.] So-called 
idiopathic vomiting; certain psychiatric 
patients are able to vomit at will. 


authoritarianism (aw-thor-i-ta’ri-an- 
iz’m), n. [ <authoritarian, advocating the in- 
dividual’s unquestioning obedience to or 
subjugation by authority.] P. Janct writes 
that ‘we are apt to think that the habit of 
domination, and a passion for command, 
are appropriate to persons of energetic 
temperament, to those whose will is active 
and powerful. We therefore feel surprised 
to find that authoritarianism is one of the 
symptoms of psychological depression. But 
the fecling that there is something para- 
doxical here can be dispelled by drawing a 
distinction between the genuine domina- 
tion exercised by the strong, and the 
authoritarianism of the weak, which is but 
a parody of true domination.’ (Janet, P. 
Psychological Healing (Vols. 1=2),. tf. ‘by 
Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1925) 


authy pnobatesis (awth-hip-nd-ba-tz’sis), 
n. [<aut(o)- + Gr. h§pnos, sleep + batein, 


to tread, walk.] Spontaneous somnambu- 
lism. Obs. 


autism (aw’tiz’m), n. [aut(o)- + -ism.] 
Autism is a form of thinking, more or less 
genuinely of a subjective character; if ob- 
jective material enters, it is given subjective 
meaning and emphasis. Autism generally 
carries with it the thought that the material 
is derived from the individual himself, ap- 
pearing in the nature of day-dreams, phan- 
tasics, delusions, hallucinations, etc. The 
content of thought, in other words, is 
largely endogenous, In classical instances 
of autistic thinking, such as occurs in schiz- 
ophrenia, the unconscious sphere makes the 
largest contribution to autism. 
Autism is a form o 
cissist is not restricte 
Conscious mind to 


, retiring t 


Outline of Ay, reamer.’ (Bridges, JW. An 


autistic (aw-tis’tik), a. [aut(o)- 4 -ist + 
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Autochthony 


. à r 
z: to mentauon that is more o 


-tc.] Relat 


less subjec 


. = j ngi autoe 
auto-analysis (aw-tō-à-nal'i-sis), n. [ 


+ analysis.) See 


ysis. 
autocentric (aw-to-sen'trik), a. fouito- it 
centric.) Self-centered. ‘In its most fun a 
mental sense, conversion is a natural, dept 
mal, universal, and nec essary procos 
the stage [i.e., adolescence] when life piv a 
over from an autocentric to an heterocel 
tric basis.” (Hall, G.S. Adolescence (V EE 
p-301). D.Appleton & Company, + 
York, 1908) a 
autochiria (aw-t6-ki’ri-a), m. [Gr. a 
chetria, murder perpetrated by once 
hand <auto- + cheir, hand.] Suicide. Obs. 


autochthonous (aw-tok’tho-nus), a. paci 
autóchthōūn, one of native stock, a 
<auto- + chthon, earth, land, seus 
-ous.] Aboriginal to the site of appuie 
brought about by the independent ac ap- 
of the structure in which the activity 
pears. f ae [autoch 
autochthonous idea (— ī-dē à) nx pres” 
thonous and idea (q.v.).] ‘This is ae aae 
sion infrequently used in psyc ertain 
Wernicke used the term to refer to ja fin- 
ideas that appear in consciousness = 
ished products. Such ideas, as Jone ao 
lieves, that come from the collective nef j 
scious, ‘primordial images’, are reside! ar 
the deepest layers of the psyche; they 
part of the inherent forces of the mind ti 
thus belong to that part of the instine 
life peculiar to the psyche. Ideas that, 
not originate from sources outside the M 
are autochthonous, Gr 
autochthony (aw-tok’thé-ni), n. [a 
autéchthon, see autochthonous +- -»-] Au an 
thony means the state of originating 1 ia 
organ itself, independent of any gasen p: 
influences outside of the organ in quest ir- 

any organs of the body act in part in Vh 4 
tuc of forces inherent in the organs an ing 
part because of forces or factors COM in” 
from distant sources. The heart, for 4 
stance, continues to beat for a time nen 
has been removed from the body. It is t me 
said to function autochthonously. The a 
Principle of independent action may be the 
plied to the Psyche, in the sense tan the 
psyche can and does originate many © g- 
forces found in it. i 
genic carries this 
‘born in the psyche’. [t ig believed, for 
ample, that dreams are products ©. 
Psyche; they are autochthonous tO 
Psyche; they are psychogenic. 


tbe 


Autoctonia 


autoctonia (aw-td-ktd’ni-a), n. [<Gr. au- 
tokténos, self-slaying <autés, self + kténos, 
murdcr.] Suicide. Obs. 


auto-echolalia — (aw-td-ck-6-la/li-a), n- 
[auto- + echolalia (q.v.).] Stransky coined 
the expression auto-echolalia to denote that 
type of stereotypy in which the patient re- 
peats over and over again some word or 
phrase of his own. The condition is most 
commonly observed in the patient with the 
catatonic form of dementia praccox. 

ak’si-a), n. [auto- + 
a term introduced 
he form of sterco- 
usually with de- 


auto-echopraxia (-pr 
echopraxia ft) Th 
by Stransky to refer to t 
typy in which the patient, 
mentia praccox, constantly repeats an ac- 
tion which he had formerly experienced. 
The patient echoes, so to speak, his own 
motions. When he echoes that of another 
person, one speaks of echopraxia. Kraepe- 
lin says that ‘the patients stand or kneel 
for hours, days, or still longer, on the same 
spot, lie in the most uncomfortable posi- 
tions in bed, fold their hands spasitiodi 
cally, even till pressure-sores appear, ue 
up the position of fencing. (Kraepelin, is 
Dementia Praecox and Paraphrenia, tr. by Bar- 
clay, R.M.: E.&S. Livingstone, Edin- 
burgh, 1919) 


auto-erotism, aut 
~@-rot‘i-siz’m), n. [ 
Havelock Ellis invented the 
erotism’ to mean ‘the phenomena of spon- 
tancous sexual emotion generated in nie 
absence of an external stimulus pasm - 
ing, directly or indirectly, from anon 
Person,’ (Ellis, H. Studies n the anid 
Ma (Vol. 1, 3rd as p.161. F.A.Da 
ompany, Phila., 19 ; 
Gamea pant has made. aie 
Synonymous with masturbation. The et 
ter, however, is a special pubdivinon 
auto-erotism. The term onanism has like- 
Wise been diverted to mean masturbation 
Or auto-crotism, though, as Ellis say Sj 
‘Onan’s device was not auto-crotc, : ut 
Was an early example of withdrawal oo 
mission, or coitus interruptus. (ibid, p-1 >; 
According to Freud ‘auto-erotism 1S pi A 
Mordial; it is not something that has to = 
velop in the sense that the ego has to 
velop. It is ‘an early state of the libido. a 
Jones defines auto-erotism a5, sel Ben a 
erated erotism, gratified in relation to i 
Person alone.’ (Jones, E. Papers or po : 
Analysis (4th ed). William Wood & “Pim 
Pany, Baltimore, 1938). According tO hir 


auto-erotism is contrasted with allo-ero- 


to-eroticism (-er’6-tiz'm, 


auto- + eroti (ci)sm (q.v-)-] 
term ‘auto- 
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Autofetishism 


tism, which implies association with an- 
other. 

‘Her desire in it (Oedipus complex) to 
possess a penis of her own saves her threat- 
ened libido by deflecting it into the safer 
auto-crotic direction. . . (Jones, E 
ibid) i ii 

Healy, Bronner and Bowers describe 
auto-erotism as ‘a phase in which the libido 
is directed along one main channel 
namely, toward the individual's own body 
at the time when there is no sensing of “1° 
or “it.” Autocrotism is the utilization of lo- 
cal erotic excitability without any accom- 
panying libidinal relation to the self or 
outer world, neither of which is as yet dis- 
tinguished as such.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, 
A.F., Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Mean- 
ing of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1930) i 

According to Abraham, the auto-crotic 
stage first becomes manifest during the oral 
sucking period. It is the opinion of some 
(Rickman) that auto-erotism is distin- 
guished from narcissism in that the former 
is objectless, while in narcissism the ‘P is 
recognizable. When the infant takes his 
own body as the love object, the condition 
is known as narcissism. 


auto-erotism, secondary (—,  sek’un- 
der-i). This is an expression suggested by 
Sadger to refer to that form of self-pleasure 
indirectly connected with the crogenous 
zones. For example, the pleasure associ- 
ated, not with the act of urination, but 
with the urine itself, is called secondary 
auto-crotism. A patient in the manic phase 
of manic-depressive psychosis drank her 
own urine. 

autofellatio (-fel-lé-t-d), n. [<auto- + 
Mod. L. fellatio, act of sucking <L. fellare, 
to suck.) Autofellatio is the practice of 
putting the male genital organ in one’s own 
mouth. Bragman describes a man who, 
while sitting on the edge of achair, lowered 
his head between his thighs. He added, tex- 
periencing an erection in this attitude, he 
placed his penis in his mouth until an ejac- 
ulation occurred.’ (Medical Journal and 
Record, CXXVI, p.488, 1927) ; 

‘While he occasionally practices self- 
irrumation (self-fellatio) to relieve sexual 
tension which has already been aroused, he 
more often employs it to stimulate sexual 
excitement in himself.’ (Kahn, E. and 
Lion, E.G. American Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 95, p-132, 1935) 
autofetishism (-fé’tish-iz’m), n. [auto- + 
fetishism.) Hirschfeld’s term for the state of 


Autoflagellation 


loving a material object (e.g., article of 
clothing) of one’s own possession. The ob- 
ject acts as a sexual excitant. 


autoflagellation (-flaj-c-la’shun), n. [auto- 
+ flagellation.) Hirschfeld’s terin for the act 
of whipping oneself as a ial excitant. 


autogeny (aw-toj'č-ni), n., autogenic 
(-tō-jen’ik), a. Sce endogenous, endogeny. 
autognosis (-nd’sis), n. 


[<auto- + Gr. 
gnõsis, knowledge. | 


Knowledge of oneself. 


auto-hypnosis (-hip-nd'sis), n. [auto- + 
fopnoss (q.v.).] Auto-hypnosis is sclf-hyp- 
nosis. In one of Freud's early communica- 
tions (on the Psychical Mechanism of Hysteri- 
cal Phenomena, 1893), he emphasized the 
need on the part of the patient not only to 
remember the painful experience, but to 
live out its affect at the same time. He 
called this abreaction. Some paticnts are 
able to abreact on occasion when under 
the influence of auto-hypnosis, 


auto-hypnotic (-hip-not'ik), a. [auto- + 
hypnotic. | Relating to auto-hypnotism. 


auto-hypnotic amnesia, Sce amnesia, auto- 
hypnotic. 


auto-hypnotism, autohypnotism (aw-tō- 
hip’nd-tiz’m), n. See hypnotism. 

auto-libido (-li-bid’8), n. Sce libido. 
automagnetization (-mag-net-i-za’shun), 
n. [auto- + magnetization, hypnoti ition; see 
magnetism.| In a paper read on March 22, 
1923, Jones said: ‘From time to time in the 
course of the past fifty years or more a fresh 
wave of interest has been aroused in the 
subject of auto-suggestion. These Waves 
fall into four or five fairly well-marked pe- 
riods, but it is not proposed to giy, 


: ee Writes: ‘these characteristics 
of the performance of Suggested actions 
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Automatism 


have often received specific names. Da 
boeuf proposed to speak of the penes A 
which they were performed as a pen 
phonic state”. T myself have ge nerally Toe- 
the expression “automatic actions or 
liefs. In my are 
tried to show the place occ upied by aul r 
matic actions among the degrees of the Ae 
tivation of tendencies. “These ema 
these dispositions to the performance Ri ai 
averevate of moveme coe! 
may remain in “latent condition’, oF ye 
be “activated” more or Jess completely an 
passing through the stages of ee at 
“desire”, and “effort”, in order to bart or 
length the stave of “completed ac aot Poe 
the stage of “triumph”. (Janet, af 
chological Healing (Vols, 1-2), tr. by aii 
E. and C. The Macmillan Company, + 
York, 1925) nes 
automatic bladder (— blad’ëčr). [Seraun 
atism.] The filling and spontaneous evé ia 
ation of the urinary bladder occurring 
cases of transsection of the spinal cord. 


p 5 ave 
more recent writings, I ha 


co-ordinated 


b E juj/ment). ses 
automatic judgment (— juj’m¢ 


Judgment. ) 
á 4 5-be/di-ens/* 
automatic obedience (— 6-bé ai , the 


Many patients, particularly those w1 
catatonic form of dementia praccox, © be- 
out the orders of others through blind Pa 
dience, that is, without critical or ee i 
judgment. “The impulse for an action me- 
ried out sometimes consciously, and o y 
times compulsively, can also come atl 
without, as, for instance, in autom o! 
obedience, that is, the compulsive-like 5, 
also automatic obedience to requests 1 
simple actions of all kinds. The paver 
carry out any commands whatsoever, € Je, 
if it is against their will, as for examp g 
putting out their tongue when they kno o 
pin will be stuck into it. ? (Bleuler, he 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, Ah 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930 Gr 
automatism (aw-tom’a-tiz’m), n- [<i a 
automatismós, that which happens ai en 
chance, <auto- + masthai, to seck i ic 
covet.] Automatism is a condition in WY’, 
activity is carried out without consci 


knowledge on the part of the subject. AU 
Matic actions 


form in the 


y 
$ Jea 
and speech are seen in O° 


© patient’s awarch 
common also in ne j- 
$ Particularly in those as 


ated with a fugue, Tics are looked up? 
automatisms, 


Automatism, Ambulatory 


_ ‘Automatic actions are not directly no- 
ticed by the patient himself; he neither 
feels that he wishes to accomplish the ac- 
tion, nor that he executes it. If the action 
lasts for some time, he takes notice of it like 
a third person, by observing and listening.’ 
(Bleuler, Textbook of Psychiatry, W. by 
Brill, LA. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930). Sec obedience, automatic. 


automatism, ambulatory (—, am’bi-la- 
tO-ri), See ambulatory automatism. 


automatism, ambulatory comitial (—, 
am'bi-la-to-ri ko-mish’al). A term devised 
by D.H.Tuke to denote automatic acts 
often observed in epileptic patients. 


automatism, command (—, ko-mand’). 
When an individual strictly obeys a com- 
mand, without the e se of any critical 
judgment, he is said to show command 
automatism. The condition may be in- 
duced through hypnosis. It is not uncom- 
mon during the stage of hypersuggestibil- 
satatonic form of dementia prac- 


ity in the c r i 
cox; the patient may ‘automatically’ follow 


orders that lead to dangerous results. N: 

‘As an outward contrast to negatvism 
there is sometimes found in our patients an 
automatic obedience to given commands. 
». ? (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930) 


automatism, post-epileptic (—, pōst-ep-i- 
lep’tik). Charles Mercier says: ta very pe- 
culiar consequence which often follows epi- 
eptic convulsions, especially those in which 
the convulsion is but slight and which are 
Called petit mal, is the occurrence of what is 
appropriately called “post-epileptic autom- 
atism”, After the occurrence of a convul- 


sion, which may be so slight that the pa 


tient does not even fall, and that, if 
Closely observed, it may be overlooked, the 
Patient is found to be in a state in which he 
acts without any consciousness, apparently, 
of what he is doing, and certainly without 
any subsequent remembrance of what he 
as done. The acts done in this state are 
always what is termed “automatic | 1 
Character; that is to say, they are acts hat 
rom very long usage, can be performe 
With a minimum of deliberation, attention 
and volition. Such to the clerk is the act © 
Writing, to the housemaid,—of scrubbing, 
es the seamstress,—of needlework, to me 
Smith, —of hammering, to everyone, “> 
Undressing and of making water Sr- 
wlercier. Criminal Responsibility. The Clar- 
ndon Press, Oxford, 1905) 
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Autonomic-affective Law 


automatization (aw-t6m-a-ti-z4’shun), n 
[See automatism.] While discussing the te 
able fundamental reason for the dowels ja 
ment of a neurosis, Waelder EA 
neurosis as ‘the automatization of anxiety 
reaction, the individuals ‘remaining per- 
petually infantile in an important part of 
their being.’ A neurotic subject is iate- 
fore regarded as an automaton, acting at 
the me of his infantile impulses. h 
schizophrenic patient, whose life is built 
around concepts of infancy, succumbs com- 
pletely to the deeply lying forces of his un- 
conscious. The compulsive neurotic must 
give automatic obedience to h mptoms. 


automonosexualism (-mon-6-sck’shoo-al- 
iz’m), n. [auto- ++ monosexual + -ism.] The 
term automonosexualism, coined by Rohle- 
der, is synonymous with narcissism. It is 
not in common usage. 


automysophobia (-mé-s6-f0’bi-a), n. [auto- 
++ mysophobia.] Morbid dread that the per- 
son himself is filthy or smells bad,—not in- 
frequently a symptom of psychoneurosis. 
autonomasia (-n6-ma/zhi-a), n. [<aur(é)- 
+ Gr. onomasia, naming, name.) This is a 
variety of amnesic aphasia, characterized 
by ‘the impossibility or the difficulty of re- 
calling substantives.’ (Tanzi, È. A Text-Book 
of Mental Diseases, tr. by Robertson, W.F. 
and Mackenzie, T.C. Rebman Company, 
New York, 1909) 

autonomic affective apparatus. See ap- 
paratus, autonomic-affective. 
autonomic-affective craving. Sce craving, 
autonomic-affective. 

autonomic-affective law (aw-t6-nom’ik-a- 
fek’tiv law’). According to Kempf, ‘all the 
autonomic-affective cravings, whether they 
compel an acquisitive or an avertive course 
of behavior or attitude toward the environ- 
ment, follow the same two laws: 

1. When an autonomic-affective craving 
is aroused, cither to compensate for the de- 
ficiencies due to metabolism (as in hunger) 
or through the influence of an exogenous 
stimulus (as in fear), it compels the proji- 
cient (striped muscle) apparatus to shift 
the exteroceptors about in the environment 
so that they will acquire such stimuli as are 
necessary to counterstimulate and neutral- 
ize the autonomic derangement so that the 
segment will assume comfortable tensions. 

2. The projicient apparatus that shifts 
the receptors about, so as to expose them to 
appropriate stimuli is organized and co- 
ordinated so as to bring a maximum of affec- 
tive gratification with a minimum expenditure of 


Autonomic Apparatus 


energy.’ (Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. GV: 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1921) 
autonomic apparatus. Sce apparatus, auto- 
nomic. - 
autonomic epilepsy (— ep’i-lep-si). A syn- 
drome, described by Penfield, due to tumor 
of the hypothalamic region in the upper 
part of the third ventricle blocking the fori- 
men of Munro; the symptoms comprise 
lacrimation, hiccough, flushing of the face, 
hcad and neck and attacks of unconscious- 
ness. 


autonomous complex. See complex, autono- 
mous. 


autonyctohatesis (-nik-tō-bå-tē'sis), n. 
[<auto- + Gr. nýx, nyktés, night + batein, 
to tread, walk.] Somnambulism. Obs. 
autopathy (aw-top’a-thi), n. [<auto- + 
-pathy.| Disease or disorder without appar- 
ent cause, 

autophagy (aw-tof’a-ji), n. [<auto- + 
~phagy.] Biting or cating one’s own flesh. 
autophilia (aw-t6-fil'i-a), n. [<auto- + 
-philia.] Self love; narcissism. 

autophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. [<auto- + -pho- 
bia.] Morbid fear of being alonc; fear of 
self, 

autophonia (-f6/ni-a), n. [Gr. au 


self-murder < auto- + 
Suicide. Obs, 


autophonomania (-f6-nd-ma’ni-4), n. [See 
aulophonia + mania.] Suicidal insanity. Obs, 
autoplastic (-plas’tik), a. 
~tc.] Relating to autoplasty, 
autoplasty (-plas-ti), n. [<auto- + 
he process of forming libidinize 
tures in the psyche. See alloplasty. 
autopsyche (-si’ké), n. [| <auto- he. 
The mind of one’s self, ; a J 


autopsychic (-si’kik), a. [<auto- 
Relating to one’ i 


tophonia, 
phénos, murder. | 


[<autoplasty -H 


-plasty.] 
d struc- 


+ psychic.] 
s own mind or psyche. 


c orientation 
aulopsychic. 

auto-sadism (-sad’iz’m), n. [<auto- + 
sadism.) Garma Says: ‘suicide is an action 


Auto-sadine 3 » XXIII, p-65) 
chism, 


autosomal (-s5. mal), a. 


Pertaining to [<autosome + -al.] 


an autosome, 
autosome (aw’tā-söm), n. [auto- 
Ordinary chromosome which has 


+ some] 
tion to sex and is distinguishable 


no rela- 
from the 
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Autotomia 


See sex di- 
heterosome or sex chromosome. See s¢ 
termination. 


hte 
auto-somnambulism omn E 
liz'm), n: [<euto- t+ somnambulism.) $ cists 
nambulism occasioned by ny yore 
‘Or let us take those cases of auto-somna 
bulism which have so frequently pera 
for their subjects the fame of being ae 
inspired.’ (Moll, A. Ifypnotism, ir. by voi 
kirk, F. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 

90° 

1909) in EEP E 
auto-suggestibility (-suļg]}-jes-ti-b . of ine 
[<auto- + sugerstiiality.) ‘I he state € 
fluencing oneself; self-sugeestibility. 


. jes’chun) ft 
auto-suggestion (-sufg]-jes’ch restio 
<auto + suggestion.) When suggesue, 


comes from the individual himself “io 
called auto-sugeestion, in es saga 
to hetero-suggestion or that which emané 
from another. setions 

‘Everyone is susceptible to sugg i - 
which are produced in himself. This helm, 
ency is termed auto-sugeestion. pene a 
D Treatment in Psychiatry, ‘The Macr 
Company, New York, 1936) on, put this 

‘We also speak of autosuggestion, | ect" 
is merely a name for the cflects of a , funt” 
ity upon one’s own logic and bodily piati} 
tions.’ (Bleuler, E, Textbook of Pye ost? 
tr. by Brill, A.A, The Macmillan ©" 
pany, New York, 1930) 

Regarding hysterical blindness, = 
Says: ‘the idea of blindness does not b 
from the suggestion of the hypnotist 
Spontancously, so to speak, through ets 
suggestion,’ (Freud, S. Collected a 
(Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard oa 

irginia Woolf and the Institute of Psy 
analysis, London, 1924-25) „hout 

uto-suggestion (often spelled wit a 


the hyphen) is synonymous with self-s¥ 
gestion. 


auto-suggestive (-su[g]-jes’tiv), ges 
auto- + Suggestive.] Relating to aulo-sug: 
tion (quv.), Gr: 
autosynnoia (-sin-oi’a), n. [< auto- P 
Sfnnoia, meditation <sfn- + nóos, MI 


cd- 
Complete or almost complete self-center 
ness. Obs, 


T. 
autotomia (-t6’mi-a), n. [<auto- + a 
tomia, a cutting <łémnein, to cut.] In Z fa 
ogy this term refers to the severance me 
Part of the body; according to nere ae 
this phenomenon appears to have its a pts 
logue in human activity. Some pat ae 
mutilate or cut off parts of the body t é 
offend them, ʻA similar tendency for fre 
ing oneself from a Part of the body whic 


Freud 
ise 


- 


a 


Autotomic 


causes pain is demonstrated in the normal 
“scratch-reflex”, where the desire to 
scratch away the stimulated part is clearly 
indicated, in the tendencies to self-mutila- 
tion in catatonia and in the like tendencies 
symbolically represented in the automatic 
actions of many tic patients. . - 2 (Fe 
renezi, S. Further Contributions to the Theory 
and Techmque of Psycho-Analysis, m by 
Suttic, J.I.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and the Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1926) 

autotomic (-tom’ik), a. [<autotomia + -ic.] 
Relating to or characterized by autotomia. 


autotomy (aw-tov’G-mi), n. Same as auto- 


tomia. 
auxiliary ego (awg-zil’ya-ri č'gö) [<L. 
auxiliarius, bringing help <auxilium, help, 
aid, and ego.] “The auxiliary ego is an indi- 
vidual who identifies hin f consciously 
with all the subject’s expressions and pur- 
poses as far as organic limitations permit, 
thus strengthening the ego of the subject. 
The auxiliary ¢g9, acting in the subject’s 
behalf, is a genuine prolongation or exten- 
sion of the subject’s ego. i 
An auxiliary ego operating upon the in- 
stinctive level is a function known as an 
‘alter-ego’. Illustrations of an alter-ego are 
the mother to her child, the lover, or the 
friend. This function received a new dis- 
tinction when it became a conscious tool in 
therapeutic situations. In the case of an 
interpersonal difficulty, the consulting psy- 
chiatrist becomes an auxiliary €80 of two or 
more persons involved. His function 18 to 
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Aypnia 
accept uncritically the subjective attitude 
of the patients and to stimulate their sub- 
jectivity and thus become ready to act in 
their behalf. E à 

In the psychodrama the function of the 
auxiliary go is to enact such roles which 
the patient may require for presenting his 
situation adequately. Such roles may be 
upon the private level or the auxilia : ego 
may have to assist in embodying concrete 
persons in the patient’s milicu, such as a 
specific father, wife or child. Or, the roles 
may be upon a symbolic level, such as God, 
Judge, or Satan. Finally, the auxiliary ego 
may embody delusionary roles or peculiar 
symbolic combinations characteristic for 
the patient’s world.’ (Moreno, J.L. Soctom- 
etry, 1, 17, 1937) 
avalanche, law of. Sce law of avalanche. 
average (av’ér-ij), n. [<OF. avarie, esti- 
mated damages to ship or cargo <Ar.] 
Practically synonymous with arithmetic aver- 
age. 
aversion to gaiety (à-včr’shun too ga’c-ti), 
Cherophobia. 


aversion to human society (— — hū’'man 
so-si’e-ti). Apanthropia. 

5 f 1 
aversion to men (— — men’). Apandria. 


aviator’s neurasthenia (&’vi-a-t¢rz nū- 
ras-thē’ni-å). See aëroneurosis. 

aviator’s stomach (— stum’ak). See aëro- 
neurosis. 

aypnia (a-ip’ni-a) G. [a-priv. + Gr. hýpnos, 
sleep.] Insomnia. Sleeplessness. 


babbling (bab'ling), n. [< babble, to utter 
childish sounds, possibly < ba, ba, of the in- 
fant’s first attempts to talk.] A form of 
speech preceding articulate speech, char- 
acterized by sound combinations devoid of 
meaning. 

Babinski’s reflex (ba-baN’skez ré’ficks), 
Described by Joseph Babinski (1857-1932), 
a French neuropathologist, in 1898 and 
1903, as extension of the toes instead of 
flexion when stimulating the sole of the 
foot. It ‘consists in the comparatively slow 
dorsal extension of the great toe when the 
plantar reflex is tested and at the same time 
there is a slight spreading apart of the toes.’ 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of 
the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, 
Phila., 1935). The same phenomenon (great 
toe extension) may be produced by other 
tests—see Oppenhcim, Gordon, Chaddock. 
baby talk (ba’bi tawk). A form of specch 
characterized by defective articulation of 
certain consonants; it is rapidly outgrown 
unless adults in the environment contrib- 
ute to its maintenance by using it them- 
selves in conversing with the child. In Sc- 
vere behavior disorders and schizophrenia, 
the patient may revert to this type of speech 
development. 

bacilli, fear of (ba-sil’i, fēr’ ov). Bacillo- 
phobia. 

bacillophobia (ba-sil’5-f6 
bacillus, dimin. of baculus, 
anat. a rod-shap 
bid fear of bacil 
general. 


backwardness (bak’wérd-nes), n. Tred- 
gold says: ‘Backward differ from dull chil- 
dren in the fact that their educational re- 
tardation is not usually due to intrinsic, but 
to extrinsic causes. When these Causes can 
be removed the arrears are usually made 
up, although in some cases this may not 
entirely take place. They compose about 
one-third of all retarded children. The 
Causes of extrinsic backwardness are nu- 
merous, but they may be grouped under 
the heading of (1) environmental or social; 
(2) physical? (Tredgold, A.F. A Text-Bool: 
of Mental Deficiency (6th ed.). William 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1937) 
bad taste (bad’ last’). Cacogeusia. 


Baillarger, (ba-yar-zha’) Jules, (1809_ 
90), French Psychiatrist; investigated 


"bi-a), n. [<L, 
stick, staff,—in 
ed body, + phobia.) Mor- 
li or of microérganisms in 
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B 


š i r P ; + double 
manic-depressive insanity as folie á dot 
forme (1853-54) and eretinism (1873). r 
à En - pue 

balbutiate (bal-bū’shi-āt), v. [< L. ba 
tire, stammer.| To stamimer. Rare. ği 

5 3 = f albu- 
balbutient (bal-bi’shent), a. [ <L- presi 
pres. p. of halbutire, tO as 
: k ne 
mer.] Relating to or affected by stami 
ing. Obs. 


liens, -tentrs, 


ballista, a stone-hurling war-engine; ‘ } 
sile, <Gr. bállein, to throw + phobia.) < 
normal fear of missiles. — 
" i ny ne 
balneology (bal-né-ol’5-ji), n. ee 
+ -logy.] Study of waters used in bat $ P 
: 5 i -7kg . 
balneotherapeutics Soa rete! yee 
[< balneum + therapeutics.) Balneothe acd 
ae n 
balneotherapy (-ther'a-pi), n. if ree 
+ therapy.) Therapeutic applica 
baths. pål’ne- 
= bi 
balneum (bal/né-um, L. pron. Bath. 
oom), n. [L. < Gr. balaneion, bath.] Bi ai 
á a-ra 
balneum arenae (bal-ne-oom i bath- 
[‘of sand’, gen. s. of L. arena.] Sand bé F 
balneum calidum (— kå’-Iē-doom) 
neut. of calidus, warm, hot.] Hot bath. 


Lo 
balneum frigidum (— fré’ge-doom) í 
neut. of frigidus, cold.] Cold bath. [L 
balneum tepidum (— te'pē-doom) 
neut. of tepidus, lukewarm.] Warm ba pis 

r 
baragnosis (bar-ag-nō’sis), n. [< Gr eip 
weight + a-priv. -+ gnosis, a pnoy a 3 
knowledge.] Absence of ability to es by 
nize weight of objects, generally teste 
placing objects in the hand. páros; 
barognosis (bar-og-nd’sis), n. [Gn pe 
weight + gndsis, a knowing, recog? ijy b 
The sense of weight-differences, usua 
lifting objects in the hand. páros» 
barophobia (bar-5-fö'bi-à), n. [< Gr- 
weight + phobia.] Fear of gravity. 


: . so r e 
barrier, incest (bar’i-ér, in’sest). Se 
cest-barrier. 


ine 


ing 
bary- (bar-i-), a combining form mean! 
heavy’ <Gr. barýs, heavy. Gr 
baryglossia (bar-i-glos’i-a), n. [bary- + vy 
glõssa, tongue, speech.] Thick, 
speech, usually implying a disorder © 


tongue. Obs. See barylalia. ] An 
barylalia (-1a’li-a , n. [bary- + -lalia.J 70. 
indistinct and thi ) [hary d pri? 


ick speech, observe! 


Baryphonia 


cipally in patients with an organic lesion, 
often in the central nervous system (Broca’s 
area). It is common in advanced states of 
general paresis 

baryphonia (- ni-a), n. [bary- + -phonia.] 
A heavy quality of voice; generally deep 
and hoarse. 


(-thi’mi-a), n [bary- + 
-thymia.| Depression of emotions. It is usual 
in depressive states and is generally accom- 
panied by difficulty in thinking and acting. 
Rare. j 

Basedow’s disease (bas'id 
perthyroidism or overactivity 0 
gland. Karl A. von Basedow, German, phy- 
sician (1799-1854), deso ribed the disease 
exophthalmic goiter in 1840. It is charac 
terized by enlargement of the thyroid 


barythymia 


-öz di-zëz’). Hy- 
f the thyroid 


gland, protrusion of the eyeballs, rapi 
heart action, fine muscular tremo. and so- 
It is com- 


called general nervousness. 
monly called Grave's disease and less fre- 
quently Begbic’s, Marsh’s, Parry’s, Par- 
sons’ or Flajani’s disease. , 

basic anxiety. See anxiety, basic. 7 
basiphobia (ba-si-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. basis, 
a stepping, step + phobia.] Morbid fear of 
walking. In the absence of sound reasons, 
fear of walking is morbid. qt is common 1n 
the psychoncuroses, Jess so in the psychoses. 
Generally it is related to the individual’s 
fear of collapse and death, rather than to 
fear of objects while walking. It has close 
kinship with fear of fainting and a 
genetically is associated with fear of death. 
Like other morbid fears it stems from the 
sphere of the unconscious. Sec abasia. 


F ne 
basistasi phobia (ba-si-stas-i-f6 bi-a). See 


Stasibasiphobia. (ba'sd-fil ad-ē 
basophil (e) adenoma ā’sō-t zer 
nd’ma) [Gr. basis, base, 1€ alkal on 


Basophil adenoma or Cushing’s syndron 
is a condition due to tumor of the anterior 
Obe of the pituitary gland, characterized 
yoa pluriglandular symptom complex. 
he symptoms are adiposity 
and face but sparing the limbs, ne 
and hypertrichosis in women, acrocya 
With cutis marmorata, hypertension, pur: 
Ple striae distensae, at times Po 
and peculiar softening of 
quently hyperglycemia. 
Fea 0g adults are more 
ected and duration of life 
years, 


basophobia (ba-s0-f0’bi-4)s 
asostasophobia (ba-s6-sia 
‘)asibasiphobia. 


commonly af- 
is about five 


n. Basiphobia. 
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ș-5-fő'bi-å), f: 


Bath, Hot Air 


Bastian’s law (bash’chanz law’) [< Henry 
Charlton Bastian, 1837-1915, English neu- 
rologist.] In severe crush or complete inter- 
ruption of the spinal cord, there results a 
total and permanent loss of reflexes with 
flaccid paralysis; death ensues within a few 
days or weeks. 

bath (bath), n. Balneum. 

bath, Brand (bath, bränt). See bath, cold. 


bath, cold (—, kōld). I. J.Sands says: ‘Cold 
baths, usually referred to as the Brand 
baths, are occasionally employed in states 
of high temperature and deliria caused by 
it. The temperature is usually from 70° to 
85° F. The patient is covered with a sheet 
and the body immersed in a cold tub. Fric- 
tion to the body is immediately instituted 
and continued as long as the patient is in 
the tub. The patient should not be per- 
mitted to remain longer than fifteen min- 
utes in the cold bath. He should then be 
removed and covered with dry, warm 
blankets.’ (Sands, I.J. Nervous and Mental 
Diseases for Nurses (3rd ed.). W.B.Saunders 
Company, Phila. & London, 1937) 


bath, cold foot (—, — foot’). H.Bailey says: 
‘The fect are placed in a tub of water 50° 
to 60° F. and vigorously rubbed and dried 
with coarse towels.’ (Bailey, H. Nursing 
Mental Diseases (3rd ed.). The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935) 

bath, continuous (—, kon-tin’ti-us). I.J. 
Sands says: ‘The continuous bath is a valuable 
therapeutic agent in the management of 
the very excited, delirious, and exhausted 
patients. The tub is arranged for a contin- 
uous inflow and outflow of water at a con- 
stant temperature of approximately 98° F. 
The patient is permitted to lie comfortably 
in a canvas suspended in the tub, and the 
body immersed in water. . - » He may be 
kept in the tub from four to twenty-four 
hours, or even longer.’ (Sands, My Nervous 
and Mental Diseases for Nurses (rd ed.). 
W.B.Saunders Company, Phila. & Lor- 
don, 1937) 

bath, drip (—, drip’). A form of hydro- 
therapy. Standing in a tub filled with just 
enough water at a temperature of 105° F. 


to cover the ankles, the patient is soaked 
with cool water applied to the torso; this is 
followed by vigorous friction. 


bath, hot (—; hot’). Balneum calidum. 


bath, hot air (— — ar’). As a rule, a hot 
air bath is given in a cabinet heated by 
electric light bulbs. It is said that when a 
tonic effect is desired the temperature of 


Bath, Prolonged Warm 


the air surrounding the body should range 
from 110° to 120° F. For climinative pur- 
poses the temperature is 
around 160° F. 


bath, prolonged warm (—, pré-léned’ 
wawrm). The tub is filled two-thirds with 
water at 90° to 100° F. The patient should 
recline and be encouraged to relax. The 
treatment may continue for twenty min- 
utes. When ready to be taken out, a cold 
Spray or sponge may be given, after which 
the patient is rubbed dry, gowned, 
wrapped in a blanket, placed in bed and 
given a warm drink.’ (Bailey, H. Nursing 
Mental Diseases (3rd cd.). The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935) 

bath, sand (—, sand’). Balneum arenac. 


bath, sitz (—, sits’) [<G. sitzhad, sitting- 
bath, hip-bath.] The sitz bath is ‘given lo- 
cally to the pelvis, in a tub of special con- 
struction. Depending upon the action de- 
sired these may be hot, cold, neutral or pro- 
longed. A blanket is placed about the pa- 
tient and pinned at the back of the neck, 
She is then seated in the tub, and the feet 
placed in a foot bath at a tempcrature of 
105° to 110° F, The upper edge of the blan- 
ket is brought up around the shoulders and 
over the edge of the tub, and the lower edge 
covers the foot bath.’ (Bailey, H. Nursing 
Mental Diseases (3rd ed.). The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935) 

bath, therapeutic application of. B 
therapy. 

bath, warm (bath’ 
tepidum. 


bath, whirlpool (—, hwčrlľ’põol). K.M. 
Steele says: “This is a local bath given in a 
small tub for either arm or leg. There is a 
mixer to provide both hot and cold water 
and to make it possible to control the tem- 
perature. The temperature of the whirlpool 
bath ranges from 104° to 120° F. Air under 
pressure enters the tub under the surface 
of the water. Whirlpool baths are given for 
Tan, 15, o, 45 minutes.’ (Steele, K.M 

syematric Nursing. F.A.Davi: : 
Phila., 1937) F Sampan, 


maintained 


alnco- 


> wawrm’). Balneum 


bå -f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr, 
+ phobia.) Morbid 
term commonly re. 


fers to fear of height, that is, fear of losin 


viduals, who, however, 
the impulse without 
morbid when the anx- 
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Bechtereff-Mendel Reflex 


and lasting and leads tO 
iigh places. Common tO 
many psychistric condi s, it gains pe 
ticular promine ‘among psychoneurot 
subjects. It is symbolic of an se 
impulse, the nature of which is unkn 

to the individual ruled by the fear. 


bathyesthesia (ba-thi-e thea hifi), | 
[<Gr, baths:, deep -+ ithe ia.] Deep be y 
bility; sensibility of the parts of the bay 
beneath the surface. ‘Here deep pe sen- 
pain, muscle and joint sense and bony Sith 
sibility are to be tested. Deep pressure strus 
the thumb and fingers, or a special see es- 
ment (baresthesiometer) is used. : ue Pi 
sure should be sufficient to cause 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases Y 
the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febig' 
Phila., 1935) eT 
batophobia (ba-t5-f6'bi-a), n. i step} 
passable, accessible < bainein, WR from a 
probably the meaning Argh seis vet rht 
confusion with fithos, depth, heighi igh 
phobia.) Fear of (being on or passing 
objects or buildings. ee j 
batrachophobia (bat-rå-kō-fö'bi-å)» of 


i rear 
[<Gr. batrachos, frog -+ phobia.) J'e 
frogs. 


measures to a 


battarismus (bat-ar-iz/mus), Be. [Gr 
farismés, a stuttering <fattarizein- 
mering; stuttering; hesitating speech = nit 
battle psychoneurosis (bat”! si-ko 
ro’sis). War neurosis. 

Bayle’s disease (bilz di-zéz’). 8) 
Bayle, French physician (1799-185 W 
described it in 1822. Commonly carro par 
general paralysis or paresis; dementiä 
alytica. Obs. mí 
bdelygmia (dé-lig’mi-a), n. [Gr. bdelys re" 
nausea, disgust.) A Hippocratic me i 
ferring to a morbid loathing of food- 


Beard, (bērd) George Miller, (18 
merican psychiatrist; introduced the y 
neurasthenia in a paper: Neurasthem pd 
Nervous Exhaustion. Boston Medic? 591 
Surgical Journal, LYXX, 217-221, 1 gee 
beast-fetishism (bést’ {@/tish-iz’m)s ™ 
fetishism, beast. . yo 
Bechtereff-Mendel reflex (beK tE ja? 
men/d’1 ré’fleks) V.M.Bechtereff, Rude 
neurologist (1857-1927); Kurt Me Als? 
erman physician (1874- “soc 
own as the cuboidodigital or dort of 
boidal reflex; by striking the outer p? nor” 
the dorsum of the foot, there results * p7 
mally a dorsal flexion of the toes; i? 


Bedeyiled, Belief That One Is 


normal conditions such as pyramidal tract 
dis there is plantar flexion. 


bedeviled, belief that one is (bē-dev”ld). 
Cacodacmonomania. 


Bedlam (bed’lam), n. [<ME Bedlem, Beth- 
lem (Bethlehem, the biblical town in Judea 
<béth, house [of] lehem, bread).] The name 
of the Priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem, 
founded in London in 1247, turned into a 
mental hospital in 1402 and incorporated 
in 1547 as the Hospital of St. Mary of 
Bethlehem. The proper name of this first 
English ‘lunatic asylum’ became a com- 
mon appellation for ‘lunatic asylum’ in 
gencral and, still later, synonymous with 
states of frenzy, excitement, wild tumult, 
pandemonium. 

bedlamism (-iz’m), n”. [bedlam A -ism.] 
A word or act which is characterisuc O 
psychosis or of psychotic individuals; a 
trait of psychosis. Rare. 

bedlamite (-it), n. [bedlam + -ite.] Psychotic 
individual. Obs. 
bedlamitish (-it-ish), a. [be 
Characteristic of or resembling 
or psychotic person. Obs. 


bedlamize (-iz), v. [bedlam 
make psychotic. Obs. 
bed-wetting (bed’wet-ing), n- See enuresis. 
bees, fear of (béz’, fer’ ov). Apiphobia; 
melissophobia. 
Beevor’s sign (bé/vérz sin’). Charles Ed- 
ward Beevor, 1854-1908, British as 
gist. Upward excursion of the umbi itas, 
Observed when the lower half of the ab- 
dominal muscles are paralyzed. 
behavior (bē-hāv'yčr), ”- [<behave, to con- 
duct oneself.] The manner 1n which any- 
thing acts or operates. With regard to te 
uman being the term usually refers to the 
action of the individual as a unit. He may 
e, and ordinarily is, acung in response 19 
Some given organ or impulse, but it 1s i 
general reaction that gives rise to the pap 
Cept behavior. Each component of the ko y 
as its own special ways of reacting; W i 
the action of individual parts 'S meant, 
terms such as physiology and pathology are 
used, A hungry man seeks food; the see ing 
Constitutes behavior. Food gets into p 
Stomach; the stomach acts and reacts, that 
1s, it exhibits physiology oT pathology- i 
Healy, Bronner and Bowers define be 
avior as ‘the sum total of responses to 
Stimuli, internal and external.’ (Healy, W» 
ronner, A.F., Bowers, A.M. The Structure 


dlamite + -ish.] 
a bedlamite 


+ -ize.] To 
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Belief Type 


and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) i 

To the special school of psychology 
called behaviorism the expression means 
that all human action, normal or dinot- 
mal, can be understood in terms of the re- 
sive rc, reflex action, and conditioned re- 
ic) 


behavior, liability to unusual (—, li-a- 
bil‘i-ti too ūn-ū'zhoo-al). In social work 
this expression denotes ‘marked eccentric- 
ity of behavior as in fainting fits, convul- 
sions, interruptions of vision, loss of muscu- 
lar control causing apprehension in the 
patient or anxiety and embarrassment to 
those associated with him.’ (Hamilton, G. 
A Medical Social Terminology. Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, 1930) 

behavioral (-al), a. Relating to behavior. 


behaviorism (-iz’m), n. [behavior + -ism.] 
A term coined by J.B.Watson in 1913 (Psy- 
chology as the Behaviorist Views It, Psycholog- 
ical Review YX; also Behaviorism—An In- 
troduction to Comparative Psychology, 1914) to 
indicate that all habits may be explained in 
terms of conditioned glandular and motor 
reaction. 

‘Behaviorism, on the contrary, holds that 
the subject matter of human psychology is 
the behavior or activities of the human being. 
Behaviorism claims that “consciousness” is 
neither a definable or a usable concept; 
that it is merely another word for the 
“soul” of more ancient times.’ (Watson, 

B. Behaviorism. The People’s Institute 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
1924) 
behaviorist (-ist), n. [behavior + -ist.] A 
follower of the theory of behaviorism. 


behavioristic (-is’tik), a. [< behaviorist + 
-ic.] Relating to behaviorism. 


belief that one has committed an unpar- 
donable sin. Enosimania. 

belief type (bē-lēf” tip). The expression is 
not commonly used in psychiatry. Feren- 
czi holds that there are two fundamental 
types of personality, from the standpoint of 
belief. There are those who have a tend- 
ency to ‘blind beliefs’; they accept state- 
ments without any question. He believes 
the tendency is derived at the time when 
the child is disillusioned about his own om- 
nipotence and as a consequence he pro- 
jects omnipotence upon others, originally 
upon his parents, later upon anyone in au- 
thority. There is the second type, constitut- 
ing ‘blind disbelief’; is said also to stem 


Belle Indifférence 


from associations with the parents. It is a 
phase of disillusionment in the power of the 
parents or other superior individuals. 

belle indifférence (bel 4N-dé-fa’riNs’) [F.] 
Happy indifference. An expression com- 
monly used to describe an attitude of an 
hysterical person toward the symptoms of 
the patient's illness. Though calling it hor- 
rible and painful, the patient appears to be 
complacently attuned to the illness. The 
same superficial inconsistency is vividly cx- 
hibited, also in other diagnostic states, not- 
ably in schizophrenia. Belle indifférenc 
may be one of the manifestations of parz 
thymia and paramimia, when a condition 
that normally provokes sadness is spoken of 
in terms of and with a fecling of happiness. 
Though usually confined to hysteria, the 
expression is not unlike the morbid jocu- 
larity sometimes observed in patients with 
an organic brain disease (general parcsis, 
brain tumor), though the psychopathology 
may be different, in that the patient is hap- 
pily indifferent to the effects of his disorder. 
Bell’s mania (belz’ ma’ni-a) [< Luther V. 
Bell, 1806-62, American physician.] A 
term used by Luther Bell in 1849 for what 
is now designated as acute manic excite- 
ment. (Bell, L. On A Form of Disease. Amer- 
ican Journal of Insanity, 6, 97-127, 1849) 
belonephobia (bel-5-nē-fő'bi-å), n. [<Gr. 
beléné, needle + phobia.) Fear of needles, 
bends, the (bendz’ THE), n. pl. [<being 
‘bent in two’ by the pain.] Caisson discase 
(q.v.). 

benign (bé-nin’), a. [L. benignus, of a good 
kind, beneficent. ] The term i 

chiatry to be the 
It does not refer to 
ical syndrome. A benign ps 


or progressive,” ( 
Benign Stupors. T 
New York, 1921) 


enign stupor (— stü'pēr). See benign. 


enign trend (— trend’). Psychiatristg 
term for a psychological syndrome (trend) 
from which the patient will recover, Ex- 
pressions of homosexuality in a manic-de- 
pressive patient are said to constitute a be- 
nign trend. Delusional homosexuality in 
schizophrenia is a malignant trend. 
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Biblioklept 


P i AAC) ET: r ie 
Bernheim, (barn-haN') Hippoly aon 
(1840-1919), French psychotherapist; hyf 

notism and suggestibility 


Berz, (barts’) Josef (1866-  ), Austrian 


psychiatrist; dementia praccox. 


Bess o’ Bedlam. [See Bedlam.) “The female 
lunatic vagrant.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Di you 
of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1 2). i 
Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 


bestiality (bes-chi-al’i-ti), n. (< L- seals 
a., like a beast < bestia, beast + -ity.] ‘ples 
type of human behavior which resem ze 
that of beasts; in general, it relates to hur 
specifically to sexual congress between 
mans and animals. 5 

‘It may perhaps be well to point 
with Forel . . . that the word “bestia ae 
gencrally used quite incorrectly in this a 
ual) connection. Indeed, not only, or os 
higher, but also for the lower maniera 
of the sex impulse, it would usually be : tion 
correct to use instead the qualifica hole 
“human.” ? (Ellis, H. Studies in the se 
ogy of Sex (Vol. 3). F.A.Davis Compi 
Phila., 1903) 


oul, 
pis 


È i ni ond 
beta test (ba’ta test) [< Gr. béta, sec 


one 
letter of the Greek alphabet.] A set ee , 
tal tests used in the U.S.Army in 1 )1 are 
designed for illiterates. Instructions ria 
given in signs and the material is picto ts 
in character, in contrast to alpha t 
which are carried out verbally. 3 
Bianchi, (bé-ang’k@) Leonardo Ge, 
1927), Italian psychiatrist and ncurolog ‘ 
bier 


who 


biblioclast (bib'li-d-klast), n. [<Gr- 
lion, book +- Klan, to break.] One 
destroys or mutilates books. ps 

‘Among biblioclasts some act in grog 
cornering copies of a rare book and ma cule 
a “pool” of any volumes which are not dint 
late; from among these they complete or f 


. . ro 
Ject as many copies as possible, and dese 
the remainder. |, 2 


(Jackson, H. ’g 
Anatomy of Bibliomania. Charles Scribn& 
Sons, New York, 1932) 


biblioklept (-klept), n. [<Gr. biblion . 
kléptēs, thief.] One who steals books. ter 
‘No phase of book-passion causes re t 
anxiety or more vehement discort ily 
among bibliophiles, yet, as you may cs 
Perceive by observing your own or er 
other’s particular symptoms, there is orge 
thing of the biblioklept in all who trä al- 
among books. |, 2 (Jackson, H. The A” 


. 5 A 2 5 
omy of Bibliomania, Charles Scribner’s 50?” 
New York, 1932) 


Bibliokleptomania 


bibliokleptomania (-klep-td-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. biblion, book + Aleptomania.] Morbid 
tendency to steal books. 
bibliokleptomaniac (-ma’ni-ak), n. [<bib- 
liokleptomania -+ -ac.] One affected by bib- 
liokleptomania. 

bibliomania (-o-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. bib- 
lion, book + mania.] Book-madness; an in- 
tense desire to collect and possess books, 
especially rare and curious ones. 

cs), n. [<biblio- 
cted with biblio- 


bibliomaniac (-ma’ni 
mania + -ac.| One af 
mania. 
bibliophobia (-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. biblion, 
book + phobia.) A morbid dread or hatred 
of books. 

biceps reflex (bi’seps ré’fleks). A deep re- 
flex; patient’s forearm is placed half-way 
between flexion and extension and slightly 
pronated; examiner’s finger is on the ten- 
don, and a blow on this digit results in flex- 


ion of the forearm. ; 
Bichat, Law of (bé-sha’, law’ ov) [<Bichat, 


Marie Frangois Xavier, French anatomist, 
1771-1802.] According to Bichat there are 
two great body systems, called by him the 
vegetative and the animal. The former pro- 
vides for assimilation and augmentation of 
mass, while the latter provides for the trans- 
formation of energy, ‘that is, for the rela- 
tions with the environment.’ The two sys- 
tems ‘are in inverse ratio of development in 
ontogenetic evolution—the greater the = 
velopment of the vegetative sstem, the = 
developed is the system of relation.’ (Pende, 
N. Constitutional Inadequacies, t. by Nac- 
Carati, S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
Biedl-Moon-Laurence syndrome. See 
Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome. , ; 
Binet-Simon tests (be-na’ se-mawN’ tests ji 
Named after Alfred Binet, French psychol- 
Ogist (1857-1911) and Th. Simon.] These 
tests were first published in ganagana 
with Binct-Simon’s ‘Etude expénimentS 
de Iintelligence” (1905-08): Binet pul 
ished with Simon ‘Les enfants anormaux 
Abnormal Children), 1907. 
The tests aim to give an es 
tellectual capacity, €x ressed a 
igence Quotient Ro) 


binomial law of Qu t 
n0’mi-al law ov ka-t’-14’gous )- h 
of human constitution is facilitated by tpe 
made a method introduced by A. 
erfec Karl Pearson. 
was the ae a that the distribution of 
Auman characters, such as height, 


timation of in- 
s the Intel- 
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Biogenic Psychosis 


adequately described by the normal curve. 
This law was first described in mathemat- 
ical language by . De Moivre, a French 
Huguenot who lived in exile in London, 
and was later rediscovered independently 
by Laplace and Gauss. According to this 
law, frequencies which may be adequately 
described by it are distributed symmetri- 
cally about a mean value, which is also the 
maximum or mode. The frequencies de- 
crease regularly on cither side of the mean. 
For any deviation above the mean there 
will be a frequency equal to that between 
the mean and a corresponding deviation 
below the mean, Frequencies taper off very 
rapidly from the mean to the end of the 
curve in either direction, approaching the 
base line as an asymptote. 

Binswanger, (bén’swiing-gér) Otto (1852- 
1929), German neurologist and psychi- 
atrist. 

bio- (bi/6-), combining form meaning life, 
(process of) living <Gr. bios, life. 
biogenetic mental law  (bi-d-jé-net’ik 
men’tal law’) [< bio- + genetic.] Jung asks: 
‘What would happen if there were no 
schools, and children were left entirely to 
themselves?? He answers that they would 
‘to a great extent remain unconscious. 
What kind of a state would this be? It 
would be a primitive condition. . . . They 
would not necessarily be stupid, of course, 
but merely instinctively intelligent. They 
would be ignorant of knowledge and, 
therefore, unconscious of themselves and of 
the world. Beginning life on a very much 
lower cultural level, they would differenti- 
ate themselves only slightly from primitive 
races.’ (Jung, C.G. Contributions to Analytical 
Psychology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. and GF. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
pany, London, 1928) ; 

According to the biogenetic law of the 
mind ‘the history of the development of the 
species repeats itself in the embryonic de- 
velopment of the individual. Thus to a cer- 
tain degree in his embryonic life man pas- 
ses through the anatomical forms of pri- 
mordial times. The same law is valid for the 
mental development of mankind. Accord- 
ingly, the child develops out of an origi- 
nally unconscious and animal-like condi- 
tion to consciousness; first to a primitive, 
and then slowly to a civilized conscious- 
ness.’ (ibid) . . 
biogenic psychosis (bi-d-jen’ik sī-kō’sis) 
[<bio- + -genic.] Craig and Beaton write 
that ‘the group of disorders called the bi- 
ogenic psychoses are abnormal reactions to 


Biographic Sketch 


experience which should normally build up 
the personality; they have no other cause 
than the patient's failure to master life. 
The conception originated with Kraepelin, 
who differentiated by the term dementia 
praecox a class of reactions whic h he sup- 
posed torun a dementing course.’ The psy- 
choses known as biogenic are dementia 
praecox, dementia paranoides, paraphre- 
nia, paranoia, manic-depressive psychosis, 
and the involutional States, according to 
Craig and Beaton. 


biographic sketch (-graf'ik skech’) [<Gr, 
biovraphia < bio- + graphein, to write 4- -ic .] 
This expression is often used in the ficld of 
objective psychobiology (Adolf Meyer) to 
refer to the life history of the patient as the 
latter records it. To facilitate the recording 
Meyer devised what he calls The Life 
Chart, consisting of topical guides for the 
individual who is writing 
sketch. 
biometric (-met'rik), n. [<biometry + -ic, 
clating to biometry or factors that serve 
to measure conditions of life and living. 
biometry (bi-om’é-tri), n. [<bio- + -metry.] 
iometry means the measurement of life, 
Specifically, it refers to the calculation of 
the probable duration of life. It includes 


the study of all the factors, endogenous and 
exogenous, i 


tion of the duration of life, Just to mention 


his biographic 


etry. 
Raymond Pearl says: 


(bi-6-neg-a-tiyj ti), n. [bi 
tiy -tiv’i- - [bio- 
eaen 3 see negativism.] A term pro- 
P y Ang ʻa personalit 
constellation į or more part. 
Leap | ips of Promoting, impede or 
isturb the tota function of i 
oat ae of the organism? 


p 4 e Co 14 < ate 
Psychiatry 7, 303, 1938)" of Bionegativity, 
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sas 5 z [< hio- + -phulia.] 
biophilia (bi-d-fil'i-A), n. [ < bio- + -pha 
Instinct of self-preservation. , 

s a S see psycho- 
biopsychology (-sī-kol'ð-ji), n. See py 
biology 

gy: o G. 
biostatistics (-sta-tis'tiks), n. I ag 
statistik, statistics.) Vital statistics. ne 
tistics is the numerical representauo 
conditions associated with life. 


P 
biothanatos (-than'à-tos), m. peon ii 
force, act of violence iánatos, death” 10 
old term, used by Forestus, in referen » his 
‘one who dies àa violent death, cither a Pe 
own hand or otherwise. A synonym 0) log- 
cide.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Die tionary of Py 
ical Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, 
& Company, Phila., 1892) 


biotype (bi’6-tip), n. [< bio- + oped Tia 
genetic term comprises all raa o 
equal cach other genotypically, wham 
not their phenotypical appearance ey Oty?” 
any obvious resemblance. The nar nging 
ical features of two medun boe nai 
to the same biotype may be dian wditary 
considerable extent nee every henen a 
predisposition has a certain P 
ability of manifestation Seepage i 1), 
biotypic (-tip’ik), biotypical Gude r 
Pertaining to or possessing the quali 
characteristics of a biotype. isonet 
biotypogram (-ti’pd-gram), n. [<dioyt Jet 
Gr. grdmma, something Arawn, pictur ional 
ter.] In Pende’s system of constitul for” 
medicine, —a varicty of constitution ej 2 
mulae as they are to be recorded in t = of 
dividual’s “book of health’ for the ah ae 
a ‘diagrammatic representation’ ee 
ing the various types in all their ee 
and psychological aspects, The reclam f ine 
of poor constitutions in the interest ai of 
dividual as well as nation is the object od 
Pende’s suggestion to institute the een p 
of biotypograms in all progressive © 
tries. siaal DICE 
‘Modern analysis of the individua y ct 
type cannot be made today by any cor” 
method than the clinical, that is, th¢ the 
relational. It must be dominated by ig 
Principles of correlations between the log’ 
phological, the humoral and the psycho Ñ. 
ical side of the individuality.” (Pende i, 
Constitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Nacca 
S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) a0 
biotypological (-loj‘i-kal), a. Pertaining 
biotypology. + 
biotypology (-pol’ō-ji), n. [< biotype . of 
-logy.] The systematic study or doctrin g- 
biotypes. In this sense it no longer CO 


Biotypology — 


Bipolar [7 


sponds to the original biological meaning 
of biotype. Although the genetic concept 
of biotype applies to individuals equaling 
cach other genotypically, it has been taken in 
the field of constitutional studies, especially 
by the Italian school, to indicate the pheno- 
typical constellation of all characteristics 
making up the ‘somatic-psychic individual- 
ity’ of a human individual, including the 
morphological, physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of the given type (sce con- 
stitutional type). 

bipolar (bi-pa‘lér), a. [<L. bi- <bis, twice, 
double, two + polar <L. polus, pole.] Am- 
bivalent. 

bipolarity (bi-po-lar’i ti), n. [<bipolar + 
-ity.] Ambivalence (q.v-)- 

Birnbaum, (bérn/boum) Karl (1878- J 
German psychiatrist; forensic psychiatry. 
birth control (bérth’ kon-trol’). Prevention 
of conception for the purpose of limiting 
the number of offspring, particularly 
among those who are termed cacogenic 
(q.v.). ‘Planned parenthood’ is a better 
term than ‘birth control’ to characterize 
the cugenic objectives. In many instances 
what is sought is not a reduction in the size 
of families, but the proper ‘spacing’ of chil- 
dren, so that they will come when the 


mother, the home and the family. budget 
are best prepared for their advent into the 
world. ‘Children, like any guest 1n a home, 
it is felt, should arrive only when they are 
welcome.’ (Scheinfeld, A. You and Heredity. 
Book of the Month Club, New York, 1939) 
Various contraceptive measures „have 
been medically devised for the practice of 
birth control. Within the special proma 
of ‘negative’ cugenic measures propose 
for the application to those hopelessly n 
sane and mentally defective individuals 
who are considered unfit to have any chil- 
dren, the most drastic form of birth control 
is sterilization (see eugenics). ; 
birth, multiple (—, mul’ti-p’!) [F. a 
L. multiplex, manifold, numcrous.] a a 
ology and vital statistics the term app 1°53 o 
all instances in which women produce tao 
than one child at the same birth. The tener 
ency to multiple births seems to run a 
certain families, although it has not y 
cen proved that it is based on 4 spec! 
ereditary factor. 
, Twins come about onc 
irths in most of the American 
Pean countries. The proportion © 


to identical twins is approximately 
twin) 


S 


1 


e in every 90 
and Euro- 
f fraternal 
3:1 (see 


w 


] Birth Trauma 


Triplets occur once in about 8,000 births. 
They also may be identical or ‘unmatched? 
multiples, that is, developed either from 
one egg or from three separate eggs. The 
third possibility is that only two members 
of a set of triplets are identical, developed 
from one cgg, and the third is a fraternal 
developed from a different egg. i 

Quadruplets are reported by Scheinfeld to 
occur once in about 700,000 births, with 
only a few sets surviving. Here the follow- 
ing combinations are possible: (1) All four 
identicals; (2) three identicals and one fra- 
ternal; (3) two identicals and two frater- 
nals; and (4) most rarely, all four frater- 
nals. 

The birth of five human beings at one 
time is believed to have happened not more 
than sixty times in the last five hundred 
years. In all cases, however, these quintu- 
plets are said to have perished soon after 
birth, with the only exception of the famous 
Dionne quintuplets who were born in Can- 
ada in May, 1934 (the attending obstetri- 
cian was Dr. Allan Dafoe) and are now 
gencrally classified as identical multiples. 


nw 


birth trauma (— traw’ma), n. [See 
trauma.) The trauma of birth is a topic ex- 
tensively considered in psychiatry, particu- 
larly by psychoanalysts. The concept is de- 
scribed comprehensively by Otto Rank, 
who maintains that the circumstances of 
birth are deeply imprinted upon the psyche 
of the infant and often reappear in symbolic 
form in psychiatric patients. 

It is said that intra-uterine existence is 
blissful, that it is free from all conflicts of a 
psychical nature. The act of being born is 
believed to mark a radical upheaval from 
both the psychical and physical points of 
view; it produces a psychic shock of great 
consequence, a trauma with which the in- 
dividual is never reconciled. Rank holds 
that certain individuals are always at- 
tempting to reconstruct the conditions of 
intra-uterine existence. In its most vivid 
and literal form intra-uterine life is repro- 
duced by the patient showing the catatonic 
form of schizophrenia. : 

Freud says: “The act of birth, moreover, 
is the first experience attended by anxiety, 
and is thus the source and model of the af- 
fect of anxiety.’ (Freud, S. The Basic Writ- 
ings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Ran- 
dom House, Inc., New York, 1938). He be- 
lieves that Rank overestimates the impor- 
tance of birth upon the psyche of the in- 
fant. Freud says that ‘we certainly may not 
presuppose that the fetus has any kind of 


Bisexual [7 


knowledge that it is in danger of annihila- 
tion;’ the fetus can only sense ‘a wholesale 
disturbance in the economy of its narcistic 
libido.’ 

As an example of the symbolic represen- 
tation of the birth act Rank refers to the 
phobia concerning animals entering and 
leaving holes, 

Ferenczi states: ‘The more I observe, 
the more I realize that none of the develop- 
ments and changes which life brings finds 
the individual so well prepared as for 
birth.’ (Further Contributions to the T heory and 
Technique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttic, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and the In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926). 
He believes that birth is an agreeable and 
triumphant transition for the infant. What 
Rank calls birth phantasics Ferenczi says 
are coital phantasies. 

Referring to the analysis of a dream, 
Jones says: ‘Emergence, after great diffi- 
culty, from a dark chamber containing 
water, is a very usual way for unconscious 
thoughts about the birth act to be ex- 
pressed. . . . In mythology the situation is 
often reversed by the hero being placed in 
an enclosing chamber and put into, or onto, 
water, such as with Moses in the bulrushes, 
Noah in the Ark, and soon... ? (Jones, 
E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). Wil- 
liam Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1938) 


bisexual (bi-sck’shoo-al), bisexuous (-us), 
bisexous (-’sus). Of both Sexes; possessing 
sexual characteristics of both sexes; her- 
maphroditic. 


bisexuality (bi-sek-shoo-al’i-ti), n: [<bi- 
sexual + -ity.] The presence of the qualities 
of both sexes in the same individual. The 
term is synonymous with hermaphroditism 
though the latter term appears to have 
gained almost exclusive reference to the or- 
ganic manifestations of the condition. The 
term intersex, introduced by Goldschmidt, is 
used ‘to designate hermaphrodites as in- 
dividuals who started out cither male or fe- 
male from a genctic standpoint but who af- 
ter a certain period completed their sexual 
development in the opposite direction. In 
the intersex there is first a female phase and 
ater a male phase, or vice versa, and in the 
second phase a typical mixture of both 


= good (Young, H.H. Genital Abnormal- 
ites, Hermaphroditi d Related 
Diseases. wile” W = ee 


& ilki 
Baltimore, 1937) Willins Company, 


In the classical Sense a bisexual or her. 
maphroditic individual is one “who has the 


gonads and external genitalia of both sexes 


] Blasto- 


and is capable of living as cither a man ora 
woman.” (ibid N 
Bisexuality aa ts itself also in ug 
psyche. Indecd, itis of great ig wet d 
the mental make-up of an indivic Lo 
While writing about an infantile ie oar 
Freud says that ‘it would seem palpably pee 
vious that the repression and the formate 
of the neurosis must have originated out a 
the conflict between masculine and fo 
nine tendencies, that is, out of bisexuality. 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmon 
Freud, ir. by Brill, A.A. Random Hous® 
Inc., New York, 1938) being 
‘But, since the nature of the human De 
unites masculine and femine elements, | 
man can live the feminine in himself, eo 
woman the masculine in herself.’ (Jur? 


» Ue 
C.G. Contributions to Analytical Psychiolapys y : 
by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: gi ndon 
Trench, Trubner & Company, LO 


1928) 

‘Psycho-analysis has proven t he 
mosexuals, without exception, show he 
sexual tendencies in carly life. UA 
exception to this rule. 7 here aen cy tr. 
ual persons!” (Sickel, W. Bi-Sexual Loves Bos 
van Teslaar, J.S. Richard G. Badger, 
ton, 1922) à 
bite, irresistible impulse to. Agriot 
hydrophobica. [bie 
bivalence (bi-va/lens; biv’a-lens), "Some 
<L. bis, twice; and sce ambivalency] * biva” 
authors use the terms bivalence and am ihe 
lence interchangeably, Thus, writing oF 
ambivalent tendency associated with t tit 
nibalism, W.A.White points out uP ate 
may merely be added that this bivale?" gj 
titude towards those who are, in our Ope 
nary expressions, near and dear to US 
for whom, on the contrary, WE ma a 
necessity entertain certain fundamenta 
tagonisms, has resulted in a laying dow" 
what might be called a cannibalistic Pind 
hibition. . . ? (White, W.A. Crimes, By 
Criminals. Farrar & Rinchart, New 
1933.) See ambivalency. 
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bladder, automatic. Sce automatic bladd 
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blaesus (blé’sus), n. [<L. <Gr. ae 
bandy-legged, twisted, crooked.] Ge 
Paralysis. Obs. iog 


Blandford, (bland’ford) George Field 
(1829-1911), British psychiatrist. 4 
-blast (-blast), a combining suffix; 
blasté. 

blasto- (blas’t5-), a combining form ™ 


ing sprout, shoot, germ, embryonic <Gr. 
tos, sprout, shoot, twig. 


ee 


ear” 
plas” 


Blastomere 


blastomere (blas’t6-mér), n. [<blasto- + 
-mere.] Cell(s) formed by the first cell divi- 
sions of a fertilized egg undergoing the 
process of cleavage (q.v-)- 


blastopore (-pōr), n [<blasto- + Gr. 
póros, passage, passage through.] See gas- 
trulation, 


blastula (blas’chii-la), 7- [Neo L., dimin. 
of Gr. dblastés, sprout, twig.] In this embry- 
ological stage of a human organism, there 
is continued cell division beyond the 32-cell 
stage and the appearance of an enlarging 
central cavity, the blastocele, in the fertilized 
cee undergoing the segmenting process of 
cleavage (q.¥-)- 

At first the blastula is a hollow sphere 
Whose wall is a single layer of morpholog- 
ically and functionally identical cells, the 
primitive ectoderm (qv) Only in the later 
stages of this monodermic blastula condition 
one finds those larger cells at the pole op- 
posite that of the location of the polar 
bodies, which foreshadow the future ento- 
derm (q.v.)+ 
(blef/a-ro-spaz'm), n. 
eyelid + -spasm.] The 
spasmoid closing of the orbicular muscle of 
the eyelid. It is not infrequently observed 
in psychiatric patients, in whom a rela- 
tively large quantum of emotions 1s referred 
to the external ocular apparatus. In ex- 
treme instances, as in catatonic states, the 
lids may be held tightly approximated in 
the effort to shut off all light stimuli coming 
from the environment. 

Bleuler, (bloi'lčr) Eugen (1857-1939), 

wiss psychiatrist; dementia praecox. 
blindness, cortical psyc 
bsychic blindness. 


blinking (blingk’ing), a. 
tary, apparently purposeless 
tious movement of the eyelids (alone or as- 
sociated with similar movements involving 
Other groups of muscles and belonging to 
the category of tics or habit spasms) ob- 
Served in nervous children. 

blocking (blok’ing), 7%- The expression 1 


employed in psychiatry to describe ee 


cessation in a train of thought or 1? t 
midst of a sentence. The patien 

to explain the reason for the sudden stop- 
page, which may occur in the absence o! 
intellectual defect or sensorial disorder. It 
is believed by many that intense emotions 
may sharply cut off an idea or a set of ideas. 

ce obstruction. 


R blepharospasm 
[<Gr. blépharon, 


hic. See cortical 


Quick, involun- 
and repeti- 
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Brachy- 
blood, hysterical vomiting of. Hysterical 
haemoptysis. à š 


bloody perspiration 
ra’shun). Haematidrosis. 


(blud’i pēr-spi- 
blunder, speech (blun’dér, spéch’). See 
lapsus linguae. 


blunting, emotional (blun’ti ēč-mō 
a ting, č-mō’- 
shun-al). See hebetude. ‘ 


boarding-out system (bérd’ing-out’sis’ 
tem). A system under which psychotic 
patients are taken care of as boarders in 
private homes. 

body cell (bod’i sel). The biological term 
body cell refers to that type of somatic cells 
which forms the somatoplasm of higher ani- 
mals and does not produce germ cells. Ac- 
cording to Weismann’s germ plasm theory, 
the body cells have nothing to do with the 
hereditary transmission of inherited char- 
acters, but are responsible only for their 
phenotypical manifestation, at least in the 
higher forms of reproduction (see germ 


plasm, somatoplasm). 

body-ego (bod’i gö). See ego, body. 

body, forward bending of the. Empros- 
thotonos. 

body, lateral bending of the. Pleurotho- 
tonos. 

body protest (bod’i protest). Howard and 
Patry give a special meaning to this term. 
It appears to be a phenomenon of hypo- 
chondriasis. ‘Take time to explain to the 
patient in plain, common-sense language 
how the bodily organs and functionings un- 
wittingly are made the scapegoat in the 
form of “protests” (expressed in physical 
symptoms) against life as we adapt or ad- 
just ourselves to it? (Howard, F.E. and 
Patry, F.L. Mental Health. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1935) 

Bonhoeffer, (bén’héf-ér) Karl (1868- 
1939), German psychiatrist and neurolo- 
gist; alcoholism; forensic psychiatry. 
bouquet de malades (boo-ka’ dé ma-lad’) 
[F., ‘aroma of the mad’.] The distinctive 
odor said to be characteristic of psychiatric 


patients. 
Bourneville’s disease (boor-né-véyz’ di- 
zéz'). Tuberous sclerosis. 

bovina fames (b6-ve’na fa'mes [L., ‘ox- 
like hunger’.] Bulimia. 

brachuna (bra-kii’na), n. [Arabic.] Acrai. 
brachy- (brak’i-) [Gr. brachýs, short.] Com- 


bining form meaning (abnormally) short. 


Brachycephalous 


brachycephalous (brak-i-sef’a lus), a. 
[<brachy- + cephal- + -ous.] Relating to 
the head that is absolutely or relatively 
shortened in the antero-posterior diameter, 
Kretschmer observed that brachycephaly 
was often found among certain groups of 
psychiatric patients. There is no exact 
Measurement that stamps the head as 
shortened, but the measurement is valu- 
able in computing cephalic indices. 
brachycephaly (-sef’4-li), brachycephal- 
ism (-liz?m), n. [brachy- + cephal- +- P 
-ism.] A skull with shortened antcro-pos- 
terior diameter. 

brachylineal (-lin’¢-al), a. [< brachy- + 
lineal, pertaining to line(s).] Brachymor- 
phic. 
brachymorph (brak’i-mawrf), n. [ <brachy- 
+ -morph.| An individual of the brachymor- 
phic type. 

brachymorphic (-mawr’fik), a. [<brachy- 
morph + -ic. Relating to or characterized 
by brachymorphy. In the systems of con- 
stitutional types of the Italian school, this 
is equivalent to the megalosplanchnic (q.v.) 
type of Viola, although in analogy to cu- 
morphic and normosplanchnic, the differ- 
ence in the etymology of brachymorphic 
and megalosplanchnic indicates a differ- 
ence of the criteria used for assessing the 
type, namely, general structure in contrast 
to visceral size and its effect. It has been 


other. 
Generally speaking, 


Jins [<brachy- + 
ture. See brachy- 


brachyskelic (-skel’ik), a. [<brachy- + Gr. 


skélos, leg.] Characterized by an excessi 
Shortness of the legs. See bk, oo" 


brachytypical (-tip’i 

a Pi-kal), a. [< brachy- 
Yypical.] Synonymous with brevilineal ay 
and brachymorphic (q.v.). 

brady- (brid‘i- 


bining fern. min, [<Gr. bradfs, slow.] Com- 


aning slow, 
(brad-i-ar’thri-a), n. 
-ia.] Slowness of 
speech. It implies that its cause is organic 
rder in the central 
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Bradyphrenia 


or peripheral apparatus connected wilt 
Speech. See bradylogia, the implication 
which is psychical. 

bradyglossia (-glos’i-a), n. [ <brady- + Ge 
gla a, tongue -+ -ta.] Slowness of speech t 
bradyglossia carries with it the idea tn 
the slowness is the result of difficulties ? 
the movements of the tongue. The origina 
cause may be distant from the tongue. is 
bradykinesis, bradykinesia purae 
-si-å), n. | < brady- + Ġ, hindsis, moveme of 
Slow or retarded movement; it may y i 
ganically or psychically determined. © ten 
common in depressive states and is 
observed in schizophrenia. pega 
bradykinetic (-ki-net'ik), a. [<bradyhimé 
sis.] Relating to slow movement. Gr. 
bradylalia (-li’li-a), n. [< brady owe 
laliá, talk(ing), speech.) Abnorma afi 
ness of speech, or bradyarthria. It sanii 
like bradylexia, be occasioned by ti is 
or psychological pathology or bot logy of 
not uncommon in the symptomalo 
depressed states. 4 Gr 
bradylexia (-Ick’si-a), n. [< brady- ading 
léxis, word.] Abnormal slowness inr To ogi” 
which may be organically or psy¢ poth: 
cally (emotionally) determined OE pa" 
It is observed that, in the depress og is 
tient, for instance, slowness in rea ental 
but one of the many phenomena of me not 
retardation. Bradylexia may or maY ity 


‘ oyie A a 
be associated with intellectual incaP 
as such, 


t 
bradylogia (ö'ji-à), n. [< brady- + oe 
légos, word.] Slowness of speech mag 
representative of physical or Beye ip 
causes. When it occurs, for examp ot al 
general paresis, it is usually, though n ions 
Ways, the consequence of organic Crates 
When it is observed in depressive anit’ 
(e.g., the depressive phase of mane 
depressive psychosis), it is believed to ibi- 
reflection of psychic (emotional) i” 
tion. , it] 
bradylogic (-loj’ik), a. [ <bradylogia T 
Pertaining to or affected by bradylog! + 
bradyphasia (brad-i-fa’zhi-a), n. [brady 
~phasia.] Slowness of speech, 


„t 
bradyphrasia (-fra’zhi-a), n. [< brady ges 
Gr. phrásis, speech + -ia.] Bianchi 
this as ‘slowness of thought’. Lt 
bradyphrenia (-fré’ni-a), n. [< brady fot 
Gr. phrén, mind 4 -ia.] A general ter™ pe 
sluggish mentality. It is used by some 45 
equivalent of feeblemindedness. ic 0 

Bradyphrenia may be symptomat! 


Bradypragia 


any acquired disorder that interrupts the 
functioning of intelligence. 

Bradyphrenia is focal when there is re- 
tardation in the presence only of disagree- 
able or painful ideas; it is diffuse, that is, 
vague and unvarying irrespective of the 
topic in mind. 

Slowness in thinking is often 
with states of intense emotion, as 
anxieties and depressions; in the latter 
there may be a marked paucity or such a 
profusion of ideas as to lead to great diffi- 
culty in concentrated thinking. Brady- 
phrenia, like intellectual retardation may 
be initial, that is, slowness in starting, or 
consistent, that is, slowness in continuing. 
(-pra‘ji-a), n. [< brady- 


ssociated 
in severe 


bradypragia 4 
+ Gr. -pragia (found only in compounds 
like apragia, idleness) <prdssein, do, act.] 
Unusually slow action. The expression 1s 
more frequently employed when reference 
to physical than to psychical matters. 
When, for instance, the thyroid gland is 
underactive, the physiology of the body in 
general is diminished. Some authorities 
apply the word also to slow mentation, al- 
though bradyphrenia is the term relating 
directly to the mind. 

bradypragic (-praj’ik), a. [<bradypragia + 
-ic.] Relating to or affected by slow or 
diminished activity. 

bradytrophic (-trof‘ik), a. Pertaining to or 
manifesting bradytrophism. 
bradytrophism (izm), n. [< brady- + Gr. 
trophé, nourishment + -ism.] This term was 
introduced in constitutional medicine by 
Bouchard to designate a syndrome which 
is caused by a slowing down of the nutri- 
tive movement. The condition may be 
8eneralized or localized, and is characteris- 
tic of such diseases as gout, diabetes, 
asthma, various chronic or recurrent rheu; 
Matisms, and various forms of lithiasis an 
of pruritic and chronic or recurrent des- 
quamative dermatosis (sce arthritic diathe- 


sis). 
G ism results in prod- 
eneral bradytrophis t aii 


ucts of imperfect meta ae 
autotoxemia, Local bradytrophism is best 
understood as a nutritive torpor of the aH 
gans which leads to the accumulation © 
lymph and waste material in their inter 
Stitium and gradually produces fatty 1n- 
filtration, sclerosis and early aging of the 
Organs, 
braidism (brad’iz’m), n. [<Braid + -ism.] 
€ theory of hypnosis named after James 
Braid, English surgeon (1795-1861), who 
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Brevilineal 


published in 1843, ‘Neurypnology, or, the 
Rationale of Nervous Sleep, considered 
in relation with animal magnetism’. See 
hypnotism. 

braidist (brad’ist), ». [< Braid + -ist.] A 


hypnotist or hypnotizer. 


brain (bran’), n. [O.E. bregen, akin to Gr. 
brechmés, top of the head?] The part of the 
nervous system confined in the skull; it in- 
cludes the cerebrum, mid-brain, cerebel- 
lum, pons and medulla. 


brain-abscess (-ab’ses), n. Abscess of the 
brain (purulent encephalitis, encephalo- 
pyosis) is an inflammatory condition due to 
the invasion of pyogenic micro-organisms 
resulting in a circumscribed collection of 
pus in any part of the brain. 

brain-fag (-fag), brain-tire (-tīr). Popu- 
lar terms for exhaustion of mental facul- 
ties; see psychasthena, 

brain residua (— ré-zid’ii-a) [pl. of resid- 
uum <L., that which remains, residue.] 
See neurogram. 


brain-tire. See brain-fag. 


brain tumor (— tii’mér), n. [<L. tumor, a 
swelling, tumor.] Mental symptoms occur 
in a large proportion of intracranial neo- 
plasms (brain tumors). These symptoms 
are of no particular aid in localizing the 
tumor, but are of a general and indeter- 
minate character, such as dullness, apathy, 
anxiety, listlessness, indifference and stu- 
por. Visual hallucinations occur frequently 
in temporal lobe tumors. Mild euphoria, 
with a tendency to pun and joke, is said to 
be associated with frontal lobe tumors. 
Other general psychic phenomena may in- 
clude dulling of comprehension, memory 
disturbances, disorientation, poor reten- 
tion, and in some cases confabulation, pro- 
ducing a Korsakoff-like syndrome. 
breathing, deep, labored and rapid. 
Polypnea. 

Breuer, (broi’ér) Joseph (1841-1925), Vi- 
ennese neurologist; published (1895) with 
Freud, Studien iiber Hysterie. 

brevilineal (brev-i-lin’é-al), a. [< L. brevis, 
short + linealis, consisting of lines < linea, 
linen string, line.] In constitutional medi- 
cine, this term refers to one of the two con- 
stitutional types distinguished by Manouv- 
rier on the basis of the configuration of the 
body as a whole. In contradistinction to 
the Íongilineal (q.v.) type, it designates the 
type built along lines that are shorter and 
broader than the average figure. 


Bribe 


Persons of this type correspond roughly 
to the pyknic (q.v.) type of Kretschmer, the 
brachymorphic (q.v.) type of Pende and to 
their equivalents in other systems. 


bribe (brib), n. [M.E. a gift <OF. bribe, 
piece of bread given to a beggar.] Bribing 
is a common concept in psycho-analysis. It 
is closely identified with, if itis not actually, 
compromising. The symptoms of a neurosis 
are regarded as symbolic representations of 
repressed impulses. At first the Ego rejects 
the symptoms; later it becomes reconciled 
with them, for it recognizes in them a cer- 
tain protection to the security of the Ego. 
he symptoms are accepted by the Ego in 
the nature of a bribe, but the acceptance 
carries certain favorable elements. For in- 
stance, there is the so-called secondary gain 
from suffering. The repressed impulse is 
released in the guise of symptoms; the pa- 
tient does not recognize the released im- 
pulse in its new manner of expression. 
Moreover, in order to placate the Super- 
“go or inner conscience, the Ego bribes it 
by suffering. ‘Thus, forbidden pleasure 
gratification, by being presented to the 
Ego asa punishment, is made acceptable. 
At the same time, the Super-Ego itself, 
which recognizes the latent meaning of the 
Symptom in spite of disguise, is “bribed 
with suffering’? (Healy, +, Bronner, 
A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanaly 


sis. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1930) 


"). A law of Massa- 
chusetts named after L. Vernon Briggs pro- 


ne examination before trial, 
Among its provisions is the following para- 


Whenever a 
grand jury for a cap 


existence of an i 
ease or defect ki a a 


Is Posses. 
í ver the Inquiry which } 

he 
required to make by section eighty-five of 
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Bruns 


chapter two hundred and seventy-six dis 
closes facts which if known to sae T 
would require notice as aforesaid suc da 
bation officer shall forthwith commun an 
the same to the clerk who shall there Se 
give such notice unless already Be ead 
department shall file a report of its ah 
gation with the clerk of the court ye ha 
the trial is to be held, and the capan Oe 
be accessible to the court, the pene io 
officer therof, the district attorney, anc 
the attorney for the accused. 


7 31 

Briquet, (bré-ka") Paul (1796 ima’ 
French psychiatrist; author of a monu 
tal treatise on hysteria (1859). , 
broad type (brawd’ tip’). Sce pyhnic. neil 

« draesi-fo'bi-a)s 
bromidrosiphobia (bré-mi-dro S ae 
n. [<hromidrosis + phobia.| Morbic a 3 
of the alleged offensive odors of the body 


i i i ir GMOS, 
bromidrosis (-dro’sis), n. [<Gr. bré 


E Oe mn fou 
stench + hidrosis.] Perspiration with 
odor. 


sa Gr. 
brontophobia (bron-t5-fo'bi-a), a der. 
bronté, thunder + phobia.| Fear of t si it is 
When it assumes morbid paar ei 
usually encountered among psyc Fa th 
rotic patients. It is related in part ene 
dread of allegedly demonical pasta” such 
of nature, akin to personalization x cho- 
phenomena by primitive man. In psy ena 
pathology the dread of natural phenom ns, 
is often associated with that of real pers? 
such as a father or someone occupyi8S 
paternal role, 
broodin 
Morbid 
iously. 


‘We have already mentioned the impor) 
tant part played by the sadistic instinct 
components in the genesis of obsession 
neuroses, Where the epistemophilic inst 4 
is a preponderating feature in the gonsk ee 
tion of an obsessional patient, brooding ro- 
comes the principal symptom of the neu tr 
sis” (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. Iir 
by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard and 
ginia Woolf, London, 1925) 


brother complex (bru’THér kom’pleks)" 
See complex, Cain. 
[<]; 


] 


a 


f op aa. Tk 
g mania (brood'ing-ma’ni-a)» °° 
impulse to meditate long and @ 


z . PeR i 
-jēñ’ski sin ) : 
1917, Polish physician 
Sign is essentially sig? 


Bruns, (broo 


6)s 
ns’) L i 858-191 
German psyc : Siete 


SIN ist- 
Matist and neuropatholog!® 


Bruxism 


bruxism (bruk’siz’m), n. [ <bruks(o)- <Gr. 
bifchein, to gnash or grind the teeth + -ism.] 
Occlusal neurosis occurring at night, dur- 
ing sleep. 

bruxomania (bruk-sd-ma’ni-a), n- [ <bruk- 
so- <Gr. brychein, to gnash or grind the 
teeth + mania.] A neurotic state associated 
with a grinding, pounding or setting of the 
teeth apart from the normal activity of 
mas ion. There results a loosening of 
the teeth and a bleeding of the gums. 
(Frohman, B.S. Psychoanalytic Review 19, 
297-309, 1932) 

B type (bé’tip’). See cidetic imagery. 

buccal intercourse (buk’al in’ t@r-kors) 
[<L. bucca, check.] Act of applying the 
mouth to the genitals. 

buccal onanism (— d/nan-iz’m). Fellatio. 
k’ka-in). Buckley 


bug, cocaine (bug, 
writes: “The mental symptoms are more 
prominent in cocainism than in morphin- 
ism. Sensory disorders are common an 
quite characteristic, occurring as tactual 
paraesthesia. They are interpreted as itch- 
ing, biting, crawling and sticking sensa- 
tions, which the patient attributes to the 
presence of insects. So common 18 this 
symptom that it has been given the name 
of the “cocaine bug”? (Buckley, A.C. The 
Basis of Psychiatry. J.B.Lippincott Com- 
Fany, Phila. & London, 1920) 

bugger (bug'čr), ". [<F. bougre, black- 
guard <Med.L. Bulgarus, Bulgarian, her- 
etic, sodomite.] Colloquial for a homosex- 
ualist. 

-bulia (-bū'li-å). Combining part, mean- 
ing will(-power) <abulia (q.v-) <4-Prv: + 
Gr. boulé, will + -ia 

bulimia (bū-lim’i-å), n. [Gr. boulimia, rav- 
enous hunger <boñs, OX + limés, hunger. 
Insatiable hunger. A term used by psychi- 
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By-idea 


atrists to designate increased appetite as 
well as increased intake of food. It is often 
observed among psychotic patients, who 
show none of the usual organic disorders 
that lead to excessive appetite. Not infre- 
quently it is intimately related to the psy- 
chology of the individual, who may, for 
instance, eat ravenously in the belief that 
he or she may thus become pregnant. The 
opposite, anorexia, some patients believe, 
prevents pregnancy. See /yperorexia and 
polyphagia. 

bulimic (bi-lim’ik), a. Pertaining to bu- 
limia. 

bulimy (bi’li-mi), n. Bulimia. 

Bumke, (boom’k@) Oswald (1877- A 
German psychiatrist and neurologist. 
(boos-ka-é/nd) Vito Maria 


Buscaino, \ 
), Italian neurologist. 


(1887- 
buy, impulse to (bi’, im’puls too). Onio- 
mania. 

buying maniac (bi/ing ma’ni-ak), n. Onio- 
maniac. 

by-idea (bi/-i-dé’a), n. While discussing 
speech disorders in dreams, Kraepelin said: 
‘The common feature in all these observa- 
tions (dream paraphasias) is the displace- 
ment of the basic thought by the entrance 
of a by-association, for an essential link of 
the chain of ideas. The derailment of 
speech or of thought to a by-association is 
due, in my opinion, to lack of distinctness 
in the ideas.’ He also said: “The by-idea 
causing the displacement of thought was 
distinctly a narrower and more compre- 
hensive idea which suppressed the more 
general and more shadowy one.’ He re- 
ferred to this condition as metaphoric para- 
logia. (Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox and 
Paraphrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S. 
Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1919) 


cacergasia (kas-čr-gas'i-à), n, [<cac(o)- + 
ergasia.] Deficient mentality. Obs. See mer- 
ergasia. 

cachexia, 


hypophysial. See hypophysial 
cachexia, 


cachinnation (kak-i-ni’shun), ® pel 
cachinnatio, -anis <cachinnare, laugh loudly. ] 
Inordinate laughter without apparent 
Cause; jt is common in the hebephrenic 
form of schizophrenia. 


caco- (kak’d-), combining form meaning 
bad, vitiated, distorted <Gr. kakés, bad, 
evil. 

cacodaemonomania (kak-6-d?-mon-3- 
ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. kakodaiman, Possessed by 
an evil genius + mania.| A condition in 
which the patient believes himself to be, 
or to be inhabited by, or Possessed of, a 
devil or some evil Spirit; it is not uncom- 


monly a Symptom of the hebephrenic 
form of schizophrenia, 


with aristogenic (see eugenics), 
cacogeusia (kak-3-gii'si-a), n. [<caco- and 
see ageusia.] A bad taste; a frequent com- 
plaint in idiopathic epilepsy. 
cacopathia (-path’i-a), n. 
~pathy.] A Hippocratic 
Severe mental disorder, 


cacosomnia (-som’ni-a), n. [<caco- 4- L. 
somnus, sleep.] Sleeplessness, Obs. 
cacothymia 
[<caco 4 -thymia.] Obs, ‘Any 
tion i the morals? 
(Tuke, D.H, ictionary of Psychological 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & 
ompany, Phila., 1892) 
cadiva insania (kå-dē'vå in-sa’né-a) IL. 
Gain Or epileptic insanity’.] Epilepsy. 


S. 


[<caco- 
designation for a 


Sanca Passio (ka-dd0’k4 pas’sé-6) [L., 
alling di 21 Epi ‘the falli 
sickness Obs." l PPEP Tie D ni 


fh. us morbus (ka-dd0’koos mér’boos) 

, falling Sickness’, ] Epilepsy. Obs. 
Caesar Mania (szzy ma’ni-4) [<Caius 
Julius Caesar, 100~44 B.C., whose name be- 
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C 


came a common appellation for empo 
or autocrat in the G. kaiser, Slav. _ 
tsar’, Heb, qisr, just as more than eight u A 
turies later the Latin name Goral 
Charlemagne (742 814) gave rise in ious 
král, korol’, for ‘king’, among the venti 
Slavic pcoples.] This is an infeguen 
used term. Bleuler defines this oprani a 
term as ‘a feeling of being absolute eee 
of life and death among savages. (Ble s Ai 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, ir. by pria 4 
The Macmillan Company, New 

1930) 

Cain complex. See complex, Cain. bake 
cainophobia (ki-nd-f0'bi-a), n. DOr 
nós, new-+phobia.] See neophobia; kaino: 

bia. ‘ina 20A 
cainotophobia, n. See kainotophobia; ne 
phobia, iaaii <It 
caisson disease (kī’sun di-zēz') [F. Cais- 
cassone, large case <cassa, box, caat ands, 
son discase (diver’s paralysis, the anie 
tunnel disease) is a circulatory distur aps 
occurring in the nervous system, yee air 
when an individual, subjected to hig aE 
Pressure (as e.g, in diving or working un! 


of pressure Causes air emboli in the br 
and spinal cord or whether the blood ve 
sels dilate giving rise to congestion an 
Stasis, Pathologically, the spinal cord shov 
Softening and necrosis. ith 
he symptoms are acute in onset Wi bg 
headache, Pains in the epigastrium, im e 
and back, sufficient to double him up (une 
bends), dizziness, dyspnea, nausea, vomi” 
ing, Coughing and Partial or complete p# 
ralysis, usually of both lower extremitic® 
cerebral symptoms may occur, such & 
aphasia, double vision, Confusion, coma, 
and convulsions, 


callipedia (kal-i-pē'di-å) 


thought of one 


Callomania 


sive de pulchrae prolis habendae ratione, libri IV 
(Leyden, 1655, in 4°). 


callomania (kal-G-ma‘ni-a), z. [<Gr. kál- 
los, beauty + mania.] ʻA synonym of the 
monomania of beauty and grace.’ (Tuke, 
D.H. Al Dictionary af Psychological Medicine 
(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) i 


camisole (kam‘i-sdl), n. [F] A canvas shirt 
With very long sleeves, used to restrain a 
Violently psychotic person; the shirt is put 
on and securely laced, and then the pa- 
tients arms are folded and the ends of the 
sleev s are fastened behind the back; some- 
times simply a square of canvas fastened 
behind with a buckle, binding the arms to 
the sides of the body. 
camptocormia (kamp-tō-kawr’mi-å), n. 
[<Gr. kamptós, flexible <Admptein, to bend 
kormés, trunk.] A bending of the trunk of 
the body, usually anteriorly; during the 
Vorld War the symptom was often en- 
Countered as a form of traumatic neuros 
the condition was given the name campto- 
Cormia by Souques in 1915. 


Canalization (ka-nal-i-zi’shun), n. [<L. 
Canalis, pipe, groove, channel, canal -+ 
zation.) Act of directing into channels. 
anet says that mental energy ‘may as- 
Sume cither of two forms. It may be latent 
energy; energy in reserve, or capitalized 
energy, if the phrase be permitted. In that 
Case, the energy is inconspicuous, and we 
do not know clearly in which psychological 
Phenomena it plays a part.’ The second 
¿9rm of energy he calls kinetic, adding that 
ae energy is kinetic when the tendency 
as been awakened, and is undergoing 
poe or less complete activation.’ (Janet, 
~- Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 
aul, E. and C. The Macmillan Company, 
ew York, 1925) 
Š anet then speaks of the discharge of en- 
18y. “The tendency may lose its charge, 
may “discharge” itself, in various ways. 
tins method of discharge is by the produc- 
re „of many vigorous, rapid, and long- 
ntinued movements; but it would seem 
at this form of discharge is a slow one, 
seaclly in the case of strongly charged 
ein encies, It may be canalized bya tend- 
can Fes has a higher tension; nothing 
ischarge a tension more effectively 
an a high-tension action effected at its 
- It is probable, as we are coming 
ighly a tenner’, to see, that the more 
tial it is ee is charged, the more essen- 
at it shall be counterposed by a 


3 


es) 


More 
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Captivation 
high-grade tendency in order to effect 
canalization.’ (ibid) 
canchasmus (kang-kaz’mus), p. [<Gr 
kanchasmés, loud laughter <ka(n)chdzein, to 
laugh aloud.) Inordinate laughter some- 
times observed in hysterical and schizo- 
phrenic patients. Obs. 


canina appetentia = (ka-n@’na Ap-pe- 
ten’ti-a) [L., ‘dog-appetite’.] Bulimia. 
Obs. 


cannibalistic (kan-i-bal-is’tik), a. [<Sp. 
canibal, caribal < Carib, an Indian of the tribe 
of Caribs, who were, according to the state- 
ment of Columbus (October, 1498), man- 
eaters.] The noun cannibal is seldom used 
in psychiatric practice, though the adjec- 
often used. Certain patients, who are 
described as having cannibalistic impulses, 
speak of eating human flesh. The oral, 
sadistic component is particularly vivid 
among these individuals and they incor- 
porate many psychic drives (anal, Oedipal, 
homoerotic, pregnancy, etc.) in the oral 
zone. The cannibalistic complex may be 
literally expressed by advanced schizo- 
phrenic patients; it is sometimes spoken of 
by psychoncurotic patients; with the latter 
the thought is usually thickly veiled, highly 
disguised. Cannibalistic phenomena are 
said to be reflections of pronounced re- 
gression. 


Capgras’s syndrome (ki-griz’ sin’drdm). 
A psychotic state in which the individual 
is unable to identify the person confronting 
him even though recognizing his appear- 
ance and behavior. He feels he is con- 
fronted by a ‘double’. This condition is 
usually associated with suspicion and dis- 
trust. Another term for this syndrome is 
“illusion of negative doubles’; the misiden- 
tification results from a perception of non- 
existent differences between the person 
confronted and his double. When imagin- 
ary resemblances are recognized, the term 
‘illusion of positive doubles’ is used. (Cole- 
man, S.M. Misidentification and Non-Recog- 
nition. Journal Mental Science 79, 42-51, 
1933) 

captation (kap-ta’shun), n. [<L. captatio, 
-dnis, seizure <caplare, strive to seize, en- 
tice, allure.] An old term, used by Des- 
courtis to denote the first stage in hypnosis. 


captivation (kap-ti-va’shun), n. [< L. cap- 
tivatio, -dnis, enslavement <captivāre, to take 
captive.] Max Hirsch’s term for the state of 
light hypnosis; Hirschlaff called the state 
one of pseudo-hypnosis, 


Caput Obstipum 


caput obstipum (ka’poot 6b-sté’poom) [L., 
caput, head; obstipus, a, um, bent or inclined 
to one side.] Sce torticollis. 


carcinomatous constitution (kir-si-nom’a- 
tus, nd’ma-tus kon-sti-ti’shun) [<Gr, 
karkinama, -atos, crab, cancer.] Introduced 
by Bencke, this term denotes a constitu- 
tional type believed to be predisposed to 
carcinoma by a particular physique, prac- 
tically identical with the neoplastic diathesis 


(q.v.). 


+ + m + a 
cardiac neurosis (kiir/di-ak ni-ro’sis). See 
cardiovascular neurosis, 


cardiac psychoneurosis (— si-k6-na- 
rō’sis). A psychoncurosis characterized bya 
fear of heart disease without any objective 
signs of a cardiovascular disturbance, 


cardiac psychosis (— sI-ko’sis). Confused 
mental state associated with heart failure, 


cardiazol (kar’di-a-zdl), n. [<Gr. kardia, 
heart + azole.] Metrazol, 


cardiopathia adolescentium (kär-dē-ô- 
pa’thé-a a-dé-les-ken’t@-oom) [<Gr. kardia, 
heart + -pathia; L., gen. pl. of adolescens, 
~entis, a youth.] Individuals with ‘ 
thenic type of body build, the asthenic hab- 
itus first described by Stiller, ofte 
anomalies of the heart that rep 
maturity. For example, the heart fre- 
quently assumes a vertical Position; 
often below average in size, though it may 

in comparison with the size 


on characteristic dur- 


but anomalous whe 
r l n con- 
tinued into adulthood. 


ase, Psychosis with (kär- 
» SI-kO’sis wiTH). Psycho- 


5 ese symptoms usual] 

the form of deliria Es ps petted 
ten worse at night. Memory 
1 oe 3 there is difficulty in con- 
> fearful hallucinations occur at 
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ar 
. ear may 
umes. The degree of mental clearness r ys 
show marked fluctuations. 


cardiovascular neurosis (-5-vas'kū-lēr a 
r6’sis) [<Gr. kardia, heart + vascular = ' 
vasculum, small vessel, dimin. of vas, vessel. 
A neurosis characterized by sy aga 
signs of cardiovascular disorder so he 
any evidence of pathological changes ap Š 
structure of the cardiovascular apparatus. 


carebaria (kar-@-ba-ri’a), n. RE 
báreia, heaviness of the head <haré, he ae 
barýs, heavy.] Unpleasant head a 
such as pressure or heaviness in the hea vie 
carnivorous (kiir-niv’6-rus), a. [< L. cag? 
orus <caro, -rnis, flesh + vorare, tO ani- 
vour.] Though in zoölogy it applies ings 
mals (carnivora) adapted to flesh-ea fer’ 
in constitutional medicine the oe t 
to a type described by Bryant and thenie 
sponds roughly to Kretschmer’s as 
(q.v.). i PE E 
carotodynia (ka-rot-d-di/ni-a, -din rotids 
[<Gr. karétides, pl., the two great S páros 
of the neck <karoŭn, to stupefy ii the 
heavy sleep -++ odjné, pain.] Pain f nec A 
malar (check) region, in the back © nth 
and about the eycs due to pressure © 
common carotid artery. Soe iy pho- 
carphology (kär-fol’ō-ji), n. [<Gr. = 
logia, gathering of dry sticks < kárphos ther, 
sticks, straws, bits of wool + légein, en (Ga 
pick up.] Aimless picking or plucking ong 
len’s term). It is not uncommon am E 
those with a senile psychiatric disorders on 
though it may bea symptom in any er y 
in a delirious state. The patient picks ver- 
lessly, usually at his clothes or bed m the 
ings. By some it is regarded as one 2 arte 
manifestations of an occupational deliri 


s gagird 

carus catalepsia (kar’us kat-å-lep sib) 

<Gr. káros, heavy sleep, torpor PP Carus 
alepsy.] Obs. <A synonym of catalepsy- agi Ob 
is a term used for profound sleep, 108% y. 
sense and voluntary motion, coma, an! é of 
Some authors for the profoundest depre a 
insensibility, the others being sopor, CO of 
and lethargy,’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionte i, 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Bla! 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) ) 
carus lethargus (ka’roos lā-thär'goos 
Lethargy. 


caste (kast), n. [<Portug. casta, ih 
breed, race or stock, as applied by al 
Portuguese to the Hindus < 1," castus, PUT 
A caste is composed of ‘persons who. cai 
live with, eat with, and marr only 17 S. 
viduals of the same group.’ (Sighele, 


ns, 


ure 
a Pig 


Castrate [ 


Psychologie des Sectes.) Under the caste sys- 
tem, accordingly, a person cannot ris from 
a lower to a higher caste, ‘It is in India that 
the caste has had its completest develop- 
ment? (Kroeber, A.L. Encyelopaedia of the 
Social Sciences (Vol. 3), . The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931). Other 
illustrations of caste are the Eta of Japan 
and the Negro in the United States particu- 
larly in the Southern states. 


ae (kas’tau), n. [< L. castratus, p-p- of 
(male or Th deprive of generative power 
ed Oan) emasculate, castrate, 
Paa ae person; eunuch. Although 
WNE oe i term denotes a man de- 
telitalae manhood through loss of the 
with Fe i is thus in a sense identical 
teers uie is the orig aal meaning of the 
either oe applies to individuals of 
that i whose gonads were removed, 

s, the ovaries in the female and the 


testes į 4 : 
Sin the male. See castration; eunuchism; 
eunuch, 


nt (kas-tra’shun), x. [See castrate.) 
Sise onal and broadest biological 
SDr us term simply means the surgical 
ads pices of removing the sex organs (gon- 
Well ag lich are essential to reproduction as 
Sex a the development of the secondary 
ema aters, that is, the ovaries in the 
tive Pee TOSES in the male. The opera- 
pes ome al of the ovaries is usually called 
OMY Or obiphorectomy. 
astrating ions are now per- 
y s for medical reasons 
Kaua geen as a cugenic policy, as pre- 
cially, į executed in sex-oflenders espe- 
Ea no longer practiced in civilized 
vase > For cugenic purposes, sterilization 
ferre clomy or salpingectomy is NOW pre- 
Only thes these sterilizing operations affect 
the seco Seay for reproduction but not 
When ary sex characters. — 
berty, performed or occurring after pu- 
rastie oe ition has in neither sex such 
Served ets upon the sex balance as are 
ther y following surgical removal or an- 
Bans in rius derangement of the sex or- 
Characy Carly life when the secondary sex 
Yelon Crs of the organism have not yet de- 
3 eunucha Tation before puberty results 
ti Nt o thew or eunuchism,—the develop- 
€s of the po Secondary sexual characteris- 
ee oRRiza be ote sex. Eunuchoid women are 
Bs ie by male body proportions, 
ack dire hairiness of body and face, 
bo bing Ai men by large hips, narrow 
Ody hair E ders, absence of beard and 
» high-pitched voice, etc. 


Coun 


] Castration 


In psychological medicine castration im- 

plies the penis alone. 
. The theme of castration is a pivotal point 
in psycho-analysis. Although issues that 
lead up to the castration complex fi 
point of view of the phallus are reve: 
the pre-genital organization of libido, the 
theme acquires specitic impetus during the 
stage of phallic primacy. Ps -choanalysts 
are in agreement that the c ation com- 
plex is universal, appearing in normal and 
abnormal individuals. It is intimately 
bound up with the Oedipus situation. The 
manner in which the castration complex is 
handled determines in a large measure the 
fate of the Ocdipus complex. 

The theme is so complicated that one 
can mention here only a few of its central 
issues. During the late infancy period, an 
unusually large volume of libido converges 
upon the genital area, giving rise to what 
is called the phallic stage. Freud believes 
that the child possesses vague memorics of 
fears, resident in the primitive division of 
the unconscious. These fears are activated 
during the stage of phallic primacy; as 
Freud says, ‘the child constructs this dan- 
ger fo If out of the slightest hints, which 
will never be wanting.” 

It is said that children of cither sex first 
come to believe that everyone is born with 
a penis. When the male child finds out that 
there are some people (girls) who have no 
penis, he became intensely alarmed, be- 
cause he is now faced with proof to support 
his phantasy that he might lose his own or- 
gan. He had lost other valuable possessions. 
During the oral stage the nipple was taken 
from him; during the anal stage he lost the 
feces, to which he had attached so much 
importance. Owing to these previous ex- 
periences and their many representations, 
the thought of something disastrous befall- 
ing his penis gains in intensity. The boy be- 
lieves that the girl once had such an organ 
as his, but it was taken away from her. At 
about this time he begins to feel that if he 
continues to show sexual interest in his 
mother, his penis will be removed. The 
Oedipus situation becomes acute with such 
a dread and is amplified with the many 
sexual and non-sexual threats that come 
from both parents. 

In the normal individual the castration 
complex and its many associations, prin- 
cipally the Oedipal, give way in a large 
measure to the reaction-formations, sub- 
limations, substitutions, _ extra-parental 
identifications, etc., that characterize the 
so-called latency period. During the la- 


Castration Anxiety 


tency period the threat of Castration, espe- 
cially that from the father, causes the son 
to identify himself with his father, thus set- 
ting up within himself the latter's prohibi- 
tions. The castration complex is in this way 
internalized, ‘covered up’; it is also free 
from external authority, until it is reani- 
mated at puberty, 

The castration complex in the girl is not 
as clearly defined as itis in the boy, ‘Never- 
theless,’ Freud Says, ‘we know that the fe- 
male child js extremely sensitive about the 
lack of a sex organ equal to that of the male 
child. Accordin sly, the girl comes to con- 
sider herself inferior to the boy, developing 
a condition of “penis envy” from which 
may be traced a whole chain of reactions 
Characteristic of the 
Collected Papers (Vol, 2), tr. by Riviere, Jai 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 

i i , 1924- 


she generally blames 
Thus the castration 


castration anxiety (— ang-zi’e-ti). The 
Castration complex has multiple 


\lexander Says: “The expectation of cas- 
tration is only one manifestation of an ex- 
Pectation of a general narcistic wound. It 
is the deposit of an ontogenetic experi- 
Sace that every pleasure has its outcome 
1n pain.’ 3 


(out of ae Over of feces for the sake of 
prototy =e or) Someone else becomes a 
sion u ra castration; it is the first occa- 

Pon which an individual gives upa 
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Catacloni¢ 


i 
Piece of his own body (it is such vA 
feces are invariably treated by children, E 
order to gain the favor of some peron 
whom he loves.’ (Freud, S. Collected Pe 
(Vol. 3), p-562, tr. by Strachey, A. pant) 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Lon 
1925) 5 
These carly losses, first expressed orgie 
ically, are indclibly imprinted af es 
psyche and appear later in the way 
character traits, depending upon me 
they were solved or resolved in the cê 


years, $ seen n. [See 
castrophrenia (kas-trd-fre/ni 


castrate +- phrenia.] See nodklopia. Bs P 
catagelophobia (kat-à-jel-5-fo'bi-à), 10 
<Gr. katégelas, mockery, ridicule Fear 
down + gélos, laughter +- phobia.] 
ridicule, FP) 
cat, belief one is a (kat’, bé-léf” wun’ 12 ê 
Galeanthropy, 


> wn- 
cata- (kat'à-), prefix lag ge p. 
(ward), away, completely, in a acordin 
with, against < Gr. kata, down, acc 
to. saing to 
catabolic (kat-å-bol’ik), a Per we 
or characterized by, catabolism. A ia t0 
constitutional medicine the term app ord- 
the anabolic-catabolic balance which ace un- 
ing to the theories of Pende is the apy in) 
amental criterion jn describing or tyP 
uman beings (see anabolic š ic 
n the de this cake the catabor 
biotype constitutes the fundamental un cia 
ying type to which the more super iro" 
characterizations of the types called Mig 
splanchnic, dolichomorphic and sympathico 
q-v-), among Others, apply. tae 
catabolism (ka-tab’3-liz’m), n, [<Gr. ka 
olé, a throwing down <cata- + Gr. bál di- 
to throw.] In Physiology and general me ) 
cine, this means destructive metabolism (q: ich 


a), 


A rsês 
- In certain cases, of cori 
e constructive, especi 


catabythismomania (kat-a-bith-iz-m” 
ma ni-a), n, [See Catabythismus + mani 
1 


Morbid impulse to commit suicide 
drowning. Obs. 


catabythismus (-iz 
bythizein, i 
sinking, submersion.] Suicide 
cataclonia (kat-à-klō’ni 
cataclonic (-klon’ik), 


f- 
a. Relating to or 2 
fected by cataclonus, se 


Cataclonus 


cataclonus (-klo’nus), n. [<Gr. katá, down 

klónos, violent, confused motion.] This 
term denotes more or less rhythmic con- 
vulsive movements best understood today 
1n terms of psychogenesis; when convulsive- 
ike movements are said to be psychically 
determined, the expression cataclonus is 
used, 

‘The authors [Mcige and Feindel] state 
that there are also attitude-tics, that [are] 
no longer the lightning-like clonic convul- 
fae Pat tonic rigidity in particular atti- 
Ta ot the head of a limb. There is no 
tie that these cases are transitional be- 
at —— and catatonic _innerva- 
ihe a erenczi, S. Further Contributions to 
tb es and Technique of Psycho-Analysis, 

V i uttie, Jla Leonard and Virginia 

Colf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 

ondon, 1926) 


fatdlentia (-lent'i-a), n. [<catalepsy, 
fe med like epilentia (q.v.).] A Paracelsian 
rm for epilepsy. Obs. 
ae sia cerea (-lep’sé-a ka’re-a) [<L. 
Ca em. of cereus, waxen <cera, Wax. 
atalepsy. Obs, 
srintepay! (kat’a-lep-si), n. [<Gr. katélépsis, 
ees <katé + lambénein, take, grasp, 
Ze, cf. epilepsy.] Inordinate maintenance 
fer ees or physical attitudes. The 
tten 1s usually synonymous with flexibilitas 
condi ‘The muscular system may be in a 
the ma of waxy flexibility, permitting of 
When olding of the limbs into any position 
(Telit A remain indefinitely—catalepsy.” 
the N €, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of 
Febi ervous System (6th ed.), p.1031. Lea & 
gardog? Phila., 1935) Catalepsy is re- 
and a Sa high degree of suggestibility 
Other p 20t infrequently associated with 
r forms of suggestibility, such as echo- 
ta, echolalia, command automatism, 


ete 


É 
thel patients make no movements of 
: Own volition; but, if they are placed 
tud O matter how uncomfortable an atti- 
€y maintain it for a very long time.’ 
> E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
ew ent The Macmillan Company, 
Wank 1930) 
rigiq mike postures may also appear with 
Calleg vcr than flexible musculature, so- 
e ae catalepsy. i 
Varien, CPUC states may appear in a wide 
Commo. Clinical syndromes, but are most 
Mma = in schizophrenia ‘and hysteria. It 
bypnotis, Psychically induced through 
Certain a Cerebellar patients, also, and 
Ypes of cases with fronto-cerebellar 
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Cataphasia 


pathway disturbances show what is known 
as cataleptic rigidity in this (erect) position. 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of 
the Nervous System (6th ed.), p.79. Lea & 
Febiger, Phila., 1935) 
catalepsy ° 

In the 17th century catalepsy was ‘also 
called catoche, catochus, congelatio; and by 
Hippocrates, aphonia; by Antigenes, anau- 
dia; by Coelius Aurelianus, apprehensio, op- 
pressio; and also by some apoplexia catalep- 
tica, detentio; encatalepsis; prehensio, compre- 
hensio, deprehensio? (Motherby, G. A New 
Medical Dictionary (5th ed.) for J.Johnson, 
St. Pauls Church-Yard, etc., London, 
1801) 
catalepsy, accessory (—, ak-ses'ō-rì) Obs. 
‘Catalepsy originated by or associated with 
hysteria, epilepsy, tetanus, mania, and 
other nervous affections.’ (Tuke, D.H. A 
Dictionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 
1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
1892) 


catalepsy, artificial (—, ar-ti-fish’al). Cat- 
alepsy occurring during induced hypnosis. 


catalepsy, epidemic (—, ep-i-dem’ik). 
When cataleptic states affect many indi- 
viduals as a consequence of imitation, the 
malady is called epidemic catalepsy. 
catalepsy, rigid (—, rij’id). See catalepsy. 
cataleptic (kat-a-lep’tik), a., n.[<Gr. kata- 
leptikés, liable to catalepsy.] Relating to or 
affected by catalepsy. 

cataleptiform (-lep’ti-fawrm), a. [<cata- 
lept(ic) + -form.] Resembling catalepsy. 
cataleptize (-lep’tiz), v. [<catalept(ic) + 
-ize.] To throw into a cataleptic state. 


cataleptoid (-lep’toid), a. [<catalept(ic) + 
-oid.] Resembling catalepsy. 


catamite (kat’a-mit), n. [<catamitus, Lat- 
inized form of Ganymedes, Jupiter’s cup- 
bearer; synonym of beautiful servant; 
eunuch.] A boy who submits to pederasty. 
Rare. 

catamnesis (kat-am-né’sis), n. [katá, down 
+ unrecorded mnésis, memory; cf. am- 
nesia.) The medical history of a patient 
following a given illness is called the catam- 
nesis. It constitutes the so-called ‘follow-up’ 
history. Others use it for the history of the 
patient and his illness following the initial 
examination. 

cataphasia (kat-a-fa’zhi-a), n. [<katé, 
down + Gr. phasis, a saying, speaking. | 
The repetition of words or phrases, seen in 


Cataphora 


pronounced form in the catatonic form of 
schizophrenia; sce Slereolypy. 
cataphora (ka taf/G-ra), n. [<Gr. kata- 
phorá, a lethargic attack < katá, down + 
phérein, bring, bear.] A form of coma which 
may be interrupted by transitory States of 
partial consciousness; coma somnolentium, 
cataplectic attack (k -å-plek’tik a-tak’), 
[Seecataplexy.] A condition in which the pa- 
tient presents a picture of sudden weakness, 
falling of the head to one side, limpness of 
arms and legs, usually following a sudden 
emotion, such as z ager, laughter, surprise 
or pleasure; this attack is part of the syn- 
rome known as idiopathic narcalepsy, char- 
acterized by a sudden overpowering desire 


to sleep and by cataplectic attacks, 
cataplexy (kat‘a-plck-si), n. 


[<Gr. katá- 


ssein, t0 Stri .] 


plēxis <katá, down + plé 
Temporary ‘paralysis’ or immobilization 
‘Cataplexy denotes Paroxysmal attacks of 
loss of muscle tone (often without loss of 
Consciousness), so that the patient sinks to 
the ground. Tt is usually associated with 
narcoleptic attacks (paroxysms of sleep). 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. 4 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford 
University Press, London, 1936) 

cataptosis (kat-ap-ta’sis), n. 
sis, a falling down <hata 4+- 
Galen’s term for an e 
seizure, 


catastrophe theory (ka-t W6-fe th- 
ri). Ferenczi Says: ‘the sadistic impulses of 
neurotics are frequently based on coitus 
anxiety, Many neurotics unconsciously re- 
gard coitus as an activity which, either di- 
ently, is calculated to in- 
in particular to dam- 
, L.e., an actin which 
ation and severe anxi 
theory holds that the 


[<Gr. katáptū- 
piptein, to fall.] 
pileptic or apoplectic 


genetic “catastrophe”’-theory 
some traces 


Ferenczi, Ss. 
y and Tech 
Suttic, J.: Leonard 


h : and Virginia Woolf and 
1926) tute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
catathymi 


a (kat-å-thy. UA nea 
[<katá, down +. ga mi-å, -thim’i å), n. 


isha v ymia.] The existence jn 
€ unconscious of a complex is called cata- 
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| 
Catatonia Mitis 


thymia. It is assumed that the comple 
sufficiently « harged with affects to ee an 
effects in consciousnes «Mhe effects ese 
affectively accentuated « amples are ame 
nated as Catathy mic by H.W. Maier. 


: See 
A io nih a: 
catathymic (-thi'mik, -thim/‘ik), 4 
catathymia, 


x e z atathy- 
catathymic amnesia. See amnesia, © 


mic, 


< 
catatonia, katatonia (kar-aao'ni-a F 
[<Gr. katá, down 4- tinos, tone, wajnica 
A lowering of tension, From the Gomes 
point of view many different Een de- 
have been called catatonia. aoe wer 
scriptions of the clinical be oe <i 
first given by Kahlbaum in 1874 ( 5 Jaid 
tatonic) and the general Sloe mi- 
down by him have prevailed, ann catar 
nor changes, Kahlbaum regarde th 
but $ yoke 
cox 


alep“ 


tonia as a nosologie entity, wie 
later works of Kr epelin it has bee A a 
upon as a subdivision of dementia pr 
It is true that catatonic or rather ‘oye part 
toid syndromes are not infrequent hysteri? P 
of other diagnostic groups (Cge büt the 
and manic-depressive psychosis), tonia 
tendency is to restrict the term m pree 
the schizophrenic group (sce demen ay als 
cox, catatonic), Cataleptoid states mi anc 
be observed in z 


ree A orga”, 
ociation with mples 
pathology, such as is found, for exa 
cthargic 


“neephalitis. ja i8 
The clini i syndrome called calator ge 
characterized as a rule by (1) SUPOT goxi 
ciated with cither marked rigidity OF etiv- 
bility of the musculature or (2) Oye tes 
ity in conjunction with various mani 
tions of stereotypy, 


ta” 


2 res'iv): 
catatonia, depressive (—; dep soday 
Synonymous with, but rarely usec 


-accoNs 
A ja praet! 
for, catatonic stupor; sce dementia f 
catatonic. 


catatonia, manic 
mous with e. 
used today; 


à ony” 
(—, man’ik). Soral 
xcilement, catatonic; it eA 
See dementia praecox, catato 


catatonia mitis 


wick L- 
(kà-tå-tō'nē-å mē’tēs) [ a 
mitis, mild.] 


un 4 
Some catatonic patients te 
mild and relatively short course ol iy a 
tonia, exhibiting stupor and immobi sh i 
the principal symptoms. The conditi 
nown as catatonia milis. 7 e 
hen the catatonic syndrome is mor" 
tensive, resemblir 
the heading deme; 
expressio: 
used. 


ex” 


er 
ng that described und! 


ntia praecox, catatonic, 


5 
h 3 me 
n catatonia protracta, is someti 


Catatonia Protracta 


catatonia protracta (— pro-trak’ta) EZE: 
protractus, fem. -ta, prolonged.] Sce catatonia 
mitts. 
catatoniac (-t0/ni-ak), n. One affected with 
catatonia. 
catatonic (-ton’ik), a. Characterized by or 
affected with catatonia. 
catatony (ka-ta/G-ni), n. A rarely used 
Anglicized form for catatonia. 
Categorical imperative (kat-é-gor’i-kal 
(aaa oA 
im-per’a-tiv) [absolute unqualified com- 
mand | The expression ca gorical impera- 
tive, a psycho-analytic concept in psychia- 
try, is the equivalent of blanket demand. The 
aope -ego, for instance, is said to exercise its 
guties by the rigid ‘yes’ or ‘no’ rule, by the 
all or none’ law. 
catharsis (ka-thii n. [<Gr. kátharsis, 
Purification <athairein, to cleanse, purif Bi 
rst used by 


and their affi 
isness. Psychiatric 


are brought bac 
fe vusniess and lived out fully 
Tapeutic sense), the method is called ca- 
larsis, 
reaction and catharsis are often used 
on onymously, Some regard abreaction as 
€ of the processes in catharsis. 
herartic (ka-thar’tik), a. [<Gr. katharti- 
ie | it for cleansing or purifying; see cathar- 
i Relating to the discharge of repressed 
€as and emotions in their original form. 
thet hecticize (ka-thekt’, kå- 
thek’ tie cat ecticize kå- A ait 
Check Siz), v. [<Gr. kathektós, held back, 
Use ed; see cathexis.] To charge with, to in- 
ices psychic energy. Ideas and im- 
arly hoe charged with energy, particu- 
ceelin a ideas that are significant to the 
Cept E ife of an individual. Thus, the con- 
Speake OF hate is said to be cathected. 
Says: Te, of phantasy-formation, Freud 
remain cy draw near to consciousness and 
Ecom undisturbed so long as they do not 
S. qy S Strongly cathected. . . ? (Freud, 
Brill, j wa Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 
York, 1938) Random House, Inc., New 


Cathe: ; 
‘6s, ane (ka-thek’ tik), a. [<Gr. kathekti- 
>te to hold, retentive; sec cathexis.] 


kos 
Rel, 

ati : 
Nit oes n einen] or charge of psy- 
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Catochus 


cathexis (ka-thek’sis), n. [<Gr. kát ? 
retention <atéchein, to hold, to check, con- 
trol.] Concentration of psychic energy 
upon a given object. Jones defines it as 
‘charge of energy; investment (of an idea) 
with feeling and significance.’ It is be- 
lieved, for instance, that ‘anxiety arises in 
relation to over-development of a libidinal 
cathexis.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis 
(4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938.) From the standpoint of 
instinctual qualities the charge of energy 
may be either libidinal or sadistic. ‘Here 
the sadistic phase in late, and so neither 
the oral nor the clitor age receives any 
strong sadistic catheni (ibid) . 

From the standpoint of general location 
of cathexis psycho-analy refer to (1) ego- 
cathe? when the psychic energy is at- 
tached to the conscious division of the ego. 
Hence, the expressions ego-libido or nar- 
issism arise. Some use the term self-libido 
or auto-libido in cont inction to object- 
libido. (2) Phantasy-cathe when psychic 
energy is attached to wish-formations or 
sor to their original sources in the 
unconscious, the expression phantasy-ca- 
wis is used. Both ego-cathexis and phan- 
thexis are associated with primary 
ism. (3) Object-cathenis; the expres- 
is employed to refer to psychic energy 
that is attached to some object outside of 
the individual himself or to its representa- 
tion in the mind of the individual. Object- 
cathexis is less stable or fixed than the 
other forms, because it is associated with 
manifestations of secondary narc 
which, in turn, are less durable than those 
of the primary kind. 

When there is an over-charge of psychic 
energy in an object, the term hypercathexts is 
used; when an under-charge hypocathexis. 

It appears that the term mental tension is 
synonymous with cathexis. 

Other words are often prefixed to the 
term cathexis: (1) to signify the quality of 
the charge—adjectives, as in, affective- 
cathexis, libidinal-cathexis, erotic-cathexis, 
instinctual cathexis;—nouns, as in word- 
cathexis, thought-cathexis, thing cathexis, 
or: (2) to express the degree of cathexis, as 
in hypercathexis, hypocathexis, acathexis. 


catochus (kat'-kus), n. [<Gr. kátochos, 
catalepsy.] D.H.Tuke says: ‘This is an old 
term for catalepsy, but it has been more es- 
pecially applied to that phase of ecstacy or 
trance in which the patient is conscious, 
but cannot move or speak. Under this head 
would be comprised those cases in which 


-cele 


persons have been laid out as dead and 
even buried, without being able to arouse 
themselves or show signs of life. (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 


(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) 


-cele (-sél), combining form <Gr. 
tumor, rupture, hernia. 


cell (sel), n. [<L. cella, a small room.] In 
biology, the term denotes those minute 
Structural units of protoplasmic nature 
which determine the different organic qual- 
ities of plant and animal bodies. Cells are 
ubiquitous and represent the fundamental 
clements of all organisms, They are so 
small—ranging ordinarily from 0.01 to 
0.1 mm. in diameter—that there may be 
billions of them in a cubic inch of tissue. 
Each cell consists of a denser protoplas- 
mic body, the nucleus, which exerts a gov- 
erning influence over all cellular activities, 
and the surrounding cytoplasm. All develop- 
ment from seed or ¢gg involves cells, and 
cach phase of hereditary transmission is 
guided and affected by cellular elements. 


D embryonic development a great deal 
depends on how th 


tion to one another, 
tivities are governed 
cell works by itself in 
mal, but every cell is j 
around it or even at 


(Shull, A.F. Heredit (3rd ed.). McGraw. 
Hill Book C 4 ; Vark A 


kálē, 


such a pronounced wall. 


In the many-celled animals there are 
two genetically different classes of cells 
the somatic or body cells, whic! j 


t resery, i 
continuity € out of which t! 
tion of the 


m of bodies in each 
aintained (Shull, ibid) 
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Cellular 


The process of cell division is initiated 
and controlled largely by the nucleus, @ 
is commonly called mitosis. 


; 
cell division (— di-vizh'un). In biology, 
cell division represents that genetically ode 
important process by which new cells o ite 
inate from old ones, following a eee 
order. The division of ordinary body “is 
takes place by mitosis and is initiated by 
cicus. 
mu ihe nucleus of a resting cell the wie 
matin is scattered and appears like a mi- 
network. At the first indication of in A 
nent division, however, it is formed arate 
long thread which breaks up into sepi pro- 
pieces, the chromosomes. The REO t, 
phase is finished when ch of the al the 
somes splits longitudinally into two al ie 
centrosome has also divided | ag 
halves, which migrate to opposite po 
the nucleus. ear 
In the metaphase of mitosis, the nua 
membrane breaks down, and a sphaa 
shaped mass of fiber-like structures rein 
mulates beside the nucleus, con chro" 
toward two opposite poles. The SP le 
mosomes arrange themselves in a Fb a 
across the equator of the cell, in Ta 
manner that a spindle fiber is attach con- 
each half chromosome, ll 
necting it with the adjacent pole. is 
aire stage, a he anaphase, e 
characterized by a polar migration © me: 
separated two halves of each chromo zi 
‘The result of this activity is the aper Ro” 
tion at each pole of a group of chi kero 
somes, similar in number and all other i 
ble respects to the single set of moth" gine 
chromosomes from which they arose. les of 
not, E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Princip z 
Genetics (3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book 9) 
pany, Inc., New York & London, 193 


Sly 
The last stage of division, the telopeal 
completes the replacement of one 0 cach 
y two new ones. The chromosomes 0 ne 
polar group become surrounded by ugh 
nuclear membranes and reorganize ee 
ter nuclei exactly like those of the ae js 
cells. Finally, the cytoplasmic cell boria 
divided between the new nuclei, in a from 
y a cleavage furrow going inward ro 
the periphery, and in most plants by 2 gje 


of pellets forming a wall across the mi 
of the cell, 


cellular (sel’i-lér), a, [<F. cellulaire <r 
cellula, dim. of cella, cell.] Pertaining Gi ji 
or referring to the doctrine that all an!” e 
and plant bodies consist of one or ™ 


Celom 


bag and that all cells develop from other 
S. 


celom (sé/lom), x. [<Gr. kofldma, hollow, 
cavity <koilés, hollow.] In the tridermic 
stage of embryological development, the 
splitlike cavity formed by the lateral plates 
of the middle germ layer or mesoderm (q.V.)- 


cemetery, attraction for a (sem’é-ter-i, 
a-trak’shun fawr a). Taphophilia. 
peneathiesia (sen-es-thē’z(h)i-å), n. [<Gr. 
h S, common + -esthesia.] It is believed 
ie Eottoin sensations created by the activ- 
aean intenna] organs are registered in the 
wae co me part of the psyche, that As, 
divid ur the conscious recognition of the in- 
"i ual. 
ig a study of the vegetative neuro- 
ee and its relation to psychic character, 
ints thee ee attaches to the inquiry 
Eiri sympathetic, that is, the internal 
a = Vity—all that array of subconscious 
ge impulses which arrive at the brain 
llea a the various organs of vegetative 
ing os are synthesized in the general fecl- 
Shes well-being or of malaise; or they may 
Pel consciousness as impulses and in- 
tae (Pende, N. Constitutional Inadequa- 
hil r. by Naccarati, S. Lea & Febiger, 
ila., 1928) 
week of the mental constituents to 
ective aap gives the name autonomic af- 
k raving are regarded as cenesthetic. 
the ria cen, meaning common, refers to 
atte Sa sense of bodily existence; the 
ing on resultant of multiple stimuli com- 
n various parts of the body. 


å (sen-es-thé’sik), a. [<Gr. 
» Common, general + aisthésis, sensa- 
Sure ~ic.] Relating to mental constituents 
the o by stimuli from organs other than 
a ne in which the constituent appears. 
thopargeopathic (-thd-path’ik), a. [<cenes- 
ing of; ++ -ic.] Relating to the general feel- 
any lo, illness, not specifically referring to 
cone, tion in the body. 
koing hOpathy (-thop’a-thi), n. [<Gr. 
> Common, general + aisth(ésis), sen- 


S. 
Sation 
Sener, 
a 
Nari] 
the y 
Senera] feel 


aug essed i 
thoriti es, 


l Physical ill-being. The feeling ordi- 


ut is more in the nature of a 
ing of illness, and is commonly 
n psychiatric patients. Meny 
Nalys particularly those in psycho- 
are ue hold that cenesthopathic states 
Tt i S° Produced 3 S 

: ed by psychical activities. 


ls bel 
®PPreciabhe™ that body function may be 
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+ -pathy.} The feeling or sense of 


is not referable to any special part of 


Yy altered as a consequence of 


Censorship 


psychogenic factors. Some forms of hypo- 
chondriasis are explained on that basis 
Anxiety hysteria, in which state the body 
as a whole participates in the fecling of im- 
minent collapse, is regarded as a form of 
cenesthopathy derived from the psyche. 


cenophobia (sen-o-fo’bi-a), n. See keno- 
phobia. 


censor (sen‘sér), n. [L., Roman official in 
charge, originally of the census of popula- 
tion and property, later—of public morals.] 
The word censor was far more popular du 
ing the earlier years of psycho-analysis 
than it has been within recent times. It used 
to be interpreted too concretely, as an 
agent that critically investigated all un- 
conscious material seeking external expres- 
sion. The agent supposedly resided in that 
region of the mind called the pre-conscious, 

The expression has been supplanted by 
censorship, a term that carries with it the 
connotation of agency rather than a specific 
agent. See censorship. 


censor, endopsychic (—, en-dé-si’kik). 
Sce censorship. 


censorship (sen’sér-ship), n. [<censor + 
-ship.] As instinctual qualities progress from 
their original source, the Jd, out into real- 
ity they must gain the approval to pass 
from one region to another. In the normal 
adult they first meet the Super-Ego, which 
is the embodiment of the disciplines incor- 
porated in the mind of the individual dur- 
ing the infancy and perhaps the early 
childhood period. The instinctive impulse 
may be allowed to pass on without any 
modification or it may have to submit to 
certain alterations. That is, the Super-Ego 
has censorship functions. Impulses from 
the Id are often turned back without the in- 
dividual recognizing that the impulse was 
on its way to the conscious level. Or the im- 
pulse may be so disguised or modified that 
its original quality becomes unrecogniz- 
able. 

When the instinctual quality has been al- 
lowed to traverse the sphere of control of 
the Super-Ego, it enters the realm called 
the pre-conscious, where it again submits 
to examination. The pre-conscious also 
possesses the function of censorship. 

Finally, when the instinctual quality 
reaches the field of consciousness, usually 
with ideas and experiences that it has 
gained en route, it is subjected to the close 
scrutiny of two censoring influences, the 
Ego and the Ego-Ideal, the latter repre- 
senting the forces of reality, while the Ego 


Censorship, Dream 


acts as an intermediate agency between the 
forces from without and those from within. 

Each of these censoring agencies is but a 
link in a chain, that is, they form a con- 
tinuum. Before the instinctual quality, in 
final form reaches the realm of consc ious- 
ness 
ay 


all the censoring agencies become 
ire of its expected presence. 

‘But we shall do well not to regard this 
complication as a difficulty, but to assume 
that to every transition from one system to 
that immediately above it (that is, every 
advance to a higher stage of mental organ- 
ization) there corresponds a new censor- 
ship.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 
London, 192 

‘The characteristic function of conscious- 
ness is the exercise of this censoring influ- 
ence. . . . Itis probable that between pre- 
conscious and conscious processes a censor- 
ship action is also interposed, of the 
kind as that between unconscious and pre- 
conscious processes,’ (Jones, E. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 

ompany, Baltimore, 1938) 

Speaking of the phenomena of dream- 
distortion and of censorship, Freud says: 
‘We should then assume that in every hu- 
man being there st, as the primary cause 
of dream-formation, two psychic forces 
(tendencies or s stems), one of which forms 
the wish expressed by the dream, while the 
other exercises a censorship over this 
dream-wish, thereby enforcing on it a dis- 
tortion,’ (Freud, S: The Interpretation of 


Dreams (Grd cd.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, 1933) 


censorship, dream 
center, 
In older neuro-psychiatry 


same 


€-m6’shun-al), 
it used 


center, psychical (—, si’ki-kal). This is an 
older Concept, intended to convey the idea 
that the mind and intelligence were local- 
ized as centers in the brain. 


(sen’tral kon’stant), Bur- 


$ organism’s total action atte 
Ssentially Spa 


the basis of log t o i 
o 4 
lates the a Organismic behavior, re- 


S ism o man-as-a-species to its 

NV]; i i 
conta ae Ontrasted with extrinsic 
* Synonym: intrinsic constant, 
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Cephalogenesis 


(Burrow, T. The Biol 
The Macmillan Comp: 
1937, pp.341-43). See ; 
anism, total ambit, 


i vaji +i. n- 
centrifugal (sen-trif'ū-eal), a. ae ae a 
frum, center + fugere, to tlee.] Radia 

i ; fat. 
flying off from a center, See centripie! 


p nps P niru 
centripetal (-trip'č-tal), a. [- <I. ed t0- 
center + petere, to seek, go to.] Direc 


n + term 
ward the center, In psychiatry the 


-q the 
centripetal implies a moving pagel the 
psyche. It is said, for example, Peli a 
psycho-analysis of Freud is ¢ spor ‘the 
centripetal psychology. ‘Vor ee cen“ 
aims of empirical science, with a siled 
tripetal bias towards a minute and de nae 

i rvable facts, were abso sy“ 
is for Jung a purely objects idy 
chology was not enough, in that it Pawe 
omitted the undeniable reality and we 
of the idea? (Baynes, TLG. Tron i 
Preface to Jung's Psychologie al ‘Types & 


court, Brace & Company, New Fark 
London, 1923) , «ae that the 
The expression centripetal implies that in- 
basic functions of the mind ie ak the 
dividual himself. Experiences Past to the 
psyche for the value they can give 
psyche. P 
The Opposite of centripetal fore 
mind) are centrifugal ones. Jung fuga 
the outstanding upholder of the cor aliah 
point of view, the principal represen aynes 
of which is his collective unconscious- lw 
says: “To Jung the psyche is a work recate! 
contains all the elements of the 8! con” 
world, with the same destructive p se Í 
structive forces—a pluralistic univers ce 
which the individual either fulfils H 
lects his essential role of creator.’ (ibic ként- 
centrosome (sen’trõ-sõm), n. [<Gr j 
ron, center + soma, body.] Centra val CY” 
his biological term refers to a gemia 
toplasmic particle which is thought, divi 
important in the mechanism of cel 
sion. Sec cytoplasm. nlro” 
centrosomic (sen-trō-som'ik), a. oes 
some + -ic.] Pertaining to the centroso! 1(0)" 
cephalalgia (sef-al-al'ji-a), n. [<cepha 
+ -algia.| Headache. palé 
cephal(o)- (sef’a-l5-, 'al-) [<Gr. kep" 
head.] Combining form meaning head- 
cephalogenesis (jen’ē-sis), n. [< cephalo the 
genesis.) In embryological developments } ig 
stage which foll 2 


- ne: 
: Ows notogenesis (q.v-) e dit 
associated with the origin of the primo 
of the head. 


Ceraunophobia 


_This stage is initiated by the appearance 
of the neural plate, the primordium of the 
nervous system, and the formation of the 
head-fold which delimits the head end of 
the embryo from the extra-embryonic 
blastoderm. ‘The neural plate forms the 
floor of the neural groove, Which is bounded 
along both borders by a neural fold develop- 
ing subsequently into the neural tube, lined 
with neural ectoderm, from an overlying 
epidermal ectoderm. The cephalic portion 
of a neural tube produces three dilatations 
which later become forebrain, midbrain, 
and hindbrain, the primordia of the future 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and pons and me- 
dulla oblongata. ‘The later steps in cephalo- 
genesis lead to the formation of the face 
and the head as well as of the eyes and the 


Ceraunophobi @-raw-no-fo'bi-a), n. See 
seraunophobia. 
Cerchnus (sérk/nus), n. [Gr. kérchnos, rough- 
hess, hoarseness.] Hoarseness. Obs. 
cerea flexibilitas (kā're-å flek-sē 
las) [L. cerea, fem. of cereus, waxen; fie? ji 
tas, flexibility. ] See catalepsy. 
Cerebellar fit (ser-č-bel'čr fit’) [<L. cere- 
ellum, ‘small brain’, the hinder brain 
cerebrum, brain.] Tonic or cerebellar fits 
Were originally described by Hughlings 
ackson in connection with tumors of the 
vermis, The patient suddenly loses con- 
Sciousness, falls to the ground, develops 
Cyanosis; the pupils are immobile and di- 
ated. There is no tongue biting or incon- 
tinence, The head is retracted, the back 
arched, upper extremities extended and ad- 
ducted with forearm pronated, the wrist 
ad hand flexed and everted, The lower ex- 
Cmitics are extended and the toes plantar 
noe There is no clonic phase; the phe- 
omenon is one of decerebrate rigidity. 
cen bellar gait (— gat’). In diseases of the 
Tehellum, the patient walks unsteadily 
Ki ae aamke wobbly ar eet 
of the qeosiation between the 1 ae 
the bod ane body, so that in wa h 
rou ty cither lags behind, or is abruptly 
ea ught forward, 
oe speech (— spéch’). In ae 
explosive oat the speech may be jer! a 
called as paneggulal r and scanning, it is also 
ce synergic or ataxic speech. 
na čbral anemi Jahal a+ 
Tmi mia, acute (ser/¢-br 
ae <an-pri i Acute 
Cerebral ay Priv. + haima, blood.] 
Uced f nemia is a condition due to a re- 
Ow of blood to the brain. It may 
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A Aeaf A 
a-kat’) [<Gr. anaimta, want of 


Cerebral Intermittent Claudication 


occur secondary to cardiac weakness or 
sudden mental shock in nervous individuals 
following intense anxiety, fear, or sight of 
blood. The onset is sudden, with roaring in 
the c spots before the eyes, swaying 
weakness, apathy, somnolence and UNCON- 
sciousness. The skin is cold, pale, and cov- 
ered with profuse perspiration. — 


cerebral anemia, chronic (— —, kron’ik). 
Chronie cerebral anemia is a condition due 
to a reduced flow of blood to the brain, 
usually secondary to such conditions as per- 
nicious anemia, leukemia, cachexia, or re- 
peated loss of blood. The symptoms include 
headache, a feeling of pressure in the head, 
roaring in the ears, dizziness, insomnia or 
drowsiness, poor memory, delusions or hal- 
lucinations. 

cerebral anemia, local (— —, l6’kal). Lo- 
cal cerebral anemia is a condition in which 
a part of the brain is temporarily deprived 
of its blood supply, due to transient spasm 
and closure of the lumen of an artery. This 
may occur in the course of endarteritic or 
arteriosclerotic disease of the cerebral blood 
vessels, or may follow pressure from a tu- 
mor on a particular blood vessel, or may be 
the result of a local constrictor spasm. The 
symptoms include fleeting pareses, tran- 
sient aphasia, and temporary sensory dis- 
turbances, hemianopsia and focal convul- 
sive twitches. 


ta 


cerebral arteriosclerosis (ser’é-bral ar-té- 
ri-d-sklé-rd’sis). See arteriosclerosis, cerebral. 
cerebral embolism (— em/bé-liz’m) [L. 
embolismus <Late Gr. embolismés <Gr. 
émbolos, peg, stopper.] Brain obstruction. 
Emboli (i.c., plugs or stoppers, usually de- 
tached clots) arising from the pulmonary 
circulation, from thrombosis of the arteries 
of the neck and head, or from vegetations 
on the heart valves, may interfere with 
cerebral circulation, causing cerebral soft- 
ening and neurological or psychotic symp- 
toms. This condition, however, is compara- 
tively rare. Stupor or coma may be present 
with focal signs of hemiplegia or paralysis. 
Irritability and anger, dulling of general in- 
telligence, and memory defects may occa- 
sionally be observed. 

cerebral intermittent claudication (— 
in-tér-mit’ent klaw-di-ka’shun) [<L. clau- 
dicatio, -onis, a limping <claudicare, to limp, 
halt <claudus, limping, halting, lame.] A 
vasomotor phenomenon 1n which a tran- 
sient spasm and closure of the lumen of an 
artery occurs, temporarily depriving a part 
of the brain of its blood supply, producing a 


Cerebral Syphilis 


transitory hemiplegia. This condition is 
usually observed in the course of cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. 


cerebral syphilis (— sif‘i-lis), Brain syphi- 
lis. A meningo-vascular type of neurosyph- 
ilis in which the signs and symptoms, his- 
tory and serology indicate a primary and 
predominating involvement of the me- 
ninges and blood vessels rather than of the 
parenchyma of the brain. The disease is 
characterized by a sudden onset with de- 
lirium or confusion within a period of from 
one to five years after the initial lesion of 
syphilis. Seizures of the apoplectiform type 
may occur with focal signs, particularly 
cranial nerve palsies. The spinal fluid 
lymphocytic count is very high, the blood 

assermann reaction is positive, while the 
spinal fluid Wassermann reaction may be 
Negative with a ‘luctic’ type of gold curve. 

€sponse to systemic antiluctic treatment 
is favorable. Mental symptoms may in- 
clude mild or severe deterioration in emo- 
tional and intellectual spheres, 


cerebral type (— tip’). In the system of 
constitutional types described by Rostan 
and Sigaud, this type is distinguished from 
the muscular, digestive and respiratory types 
(q.v.) by a predominance of the brain and 
nervous system over the other body sys- 
tems. See asthenic. 

cerebrasthenia (ser-€-bras-th?’ni-a), 5, a 


cerebrum, brain + asthenia,] Neurasthenia 
relating to the head. Obs. 


cerebration, unconscious (—, un 
shus). Mental activity occurring without 


Conscious direction, Hamilton referred to 
it as latent thought. Obs. 


-kon’- 


cerebria acuta (ke-re’bré-a a-k60’ta) [L, 
acute mental 1 


derangement’.] Pinel’s term 
cerebria chronica (— Krô'nē-kå 

£ r rô’nē-kå) L; 
noe mental derangemenť.] lah? 


cerebria artialj 5 
‘partial Re ali (— pas 


té-a/lés fi, 
mania. Obs 


ental derangement’, ] Mono- 


cerebri: ; 5 i 
T n patekica (— sm piahia 
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Character 


kå) [L., ‘sympathetic mental — 
menv’.] Hypochondriasis or —_ Oe 
cerebro-psychosis Kpersi-busealsb Sth 
[<L. cerebrum, brain, and psychosts.] Set 
an old term and concept, referring to ‘t e 
forms of mental disturbance which A 
from disease of the psychic centres, a in 
mania and general paralysis. Also ire 
a generic sense for all mental shade 
(Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psyc 10 ar 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, So 
Company, Phila., 1892) att 
certification (sér-ti-fi-ka’shun), n. [Ea 
of certifying.] From the psychiatric eee: 
view, this commonly refers to the. org 
procedure by which a mental patie 
committed to a hospital or institution. E 
certify (sčr'ti-fi), v. [OF. an Tor 
certiorem facere, to inform, apprise. 
mally to declare a person insane. ee 
Chaddock reflex (chad/uk rë rican 
[<Charles Gilbert Chaddock, pagent 
neurologist.) Dorsal extension of the g = 
toe, induced by stroking the skin ov 
external malleolus. 
chaeromania (ki-rd-ma’ni-a), 
mania (ki-rd-), n. See cheromania. 


chairo- 


<lat iy 
chaeraphrosyne (ker-af-rd-sin Si ines 
[<Gr. chairein, to rejoice + ap tat 
sensclessness <a-priv. + phrén, min 


ESSN i 7 rful- 
psychiatric state associated with chee 


ness. Obs. 


cof 
change of sex, magic. See magic chang 
Sex, 


ial 
change, social (chanj, sō’shal). oer 
change is defined by Melver as ‘the ¢ slate 
ing ways in which human beings Te Its 
themselves to one another? (Societ sih, 
Structure and Changes, Richard R. S™ 
New York, 1931) " itage 
hanges in culture or the social = j 
take place through invention, hrog- 
through any new element in eulte Sci- 
burn, W.F, Encyclopaedia of the Socia illa? 
ences (Vol. 3), p.331. The Macem ole 
Company, New York, 1931). Major s ical 
changes have resulted from technologi , 
inventions as the bow and arrow, pa 
printing, steam engine, etc. Social cha é 
taking place in modern society give TIS g. 


many problems of personal and social 4 
justments. 


tét, 
character (kar'ak-tér), n. [Gr. charak ai 
graving instrument, distinctive mark, C ua 
acter <chardssein, to furrow, scratch, h 


grave.] As used by psychiatrists today, t 
term is more or less synonymous with £' 


- 


Character, Anal 


sonality. It is made up of patterns of behav- 
ior, characteristic for the given individual, 
expressed as physical and mental activ- 
ities. The character of an individual is the 
resultant of forces emanating from the in- 
ner life of the person and from the environ- 
ment. It is the agency through which inner 
personal and outer environmental forces 
are brought together, critically evaluated 
and acted upon. It may be said to corre- 
spond in structure and function to what is 
generally described as the ego, namely, to 
the constituents of the conscious part of the 
Psyche. See personality. 


character, anal (—, ’nal). See anal char- 
acter, 


character analysis (— a-nal’i-sis). Psycho- 
analysts believe that the main volume of 
Personality characteristics is the conse- 
quence of the libidinal organization of the 
first four or five years of life. Instinctual 
Qualities first infuse the soma, that is, the 
crotogenic zones; a certain quantity of the 
instincts remains attached to those zones, 
while the rest becomes attached to the 
Psychical representations of the zones and 
to other mental processes. The principal 
lynamisms involved are reaction-forma- 
tion, symbolization, sublimation and iden- 
tification, The degree and nature of these 
ynamisms comprise the index for normal 
or abnormal. Psychoanalysts do not at- 
tempt to define normality. Abraham im- 
Plies a definition when he speaks of ‘a rela- 
ve success in overcoming the more prim- 
itive types of mental structure.’ (Abraham, 

+ Selected Papers, tr. by Bryan, D. and 

trachey, A.: Leonard & Virginia Woolf, 
ondon, 1927) 

Certain individuals develop character 
traits or personalities that exhibit wide var- 
lations from the average of well-adjusted 
People, but they do not show symptom- 
°rmation characteristic of the well-defined 
Psychiatric classifications. The personality 

aits themselves constitute the equivalent 
neir neurosis; thus, one speaks of a character 
Soles The psychoanalyst analyzes char- 
benan ai; not morbid symbolic repe 
sions tons, such as compulsions, Obses: 
» Phobias, delusions or hallucinations. 
individ, cademic reasons many well-adjusted 
ing an T undergo what is called a irati 
balance, ysis. The psycho-analysis of well- 
nalysis individuals is called character 

is. 

y oe analyses are undertaken, also 
Plines alists in other psychological disci- 
- Jung, Adler, Meyer, Stekel and 
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Character, Genital 


others analyze from their particular point 
of view. 


character, daemonic (—, dé-mon’ik). See 
daemonie character. 


character, epileptic (—, ep-i-lep’tik). 
Some epileptologists have described a spe- 
cial array of character traits, which they 
consider constitute the epileptic character. 
The basic traits are built around extremely 
developed ambivalence. The patients viv- 
idly exhibit antithetic qualities; they love 
and hate intensely; they are piously reli- 
gious at one time and utterly sacrilegious 
at another; they are remarkably meticu- 
lous, and presently they are careless; they 
alternate between high morality and the 
performance of all kinds of sexual perver- 
sions, between generosity and penurious- 
ness, between insolence and obscquious- 
ness, etc. 


character-formation (-fawr-ma’shun). See 
personality-formation. 


character, genital (—, jen’i-tal). [See gen- 
italize.] The expression genital character is a 
psychoanalytic concept. It is believed that 
character traits are the outcome of the fate 
of libidinal cathexes with reference to the 
three principal crogenous zones,—the oral, 
anal and genital. Through reaction-forma- 
tion and gradual sublimation libidinal in- 
vestments in each of these zones are pro- 
gressively transferred to the disciplines im- 
posed upon the child by the parents. For 
example, cleanliness and regularity of anal 
habits are later represented as cleanliness 
and regularity with regard to non-anal ac- 
tivities. The original habits developed 
around the pregenital (oral, anal) levels 
must undergo appreciable modification to 
meet the requirements for later social 
adaptation. For instance, the sucking and 
biting of the early oral stage must give way 
to higher expression of oral activities— 
good table manners, oral cleanliness (phys- 
ical and verbal), independence from the 
mother, etc. : 

The habits of the two earlier, pregenital 
zones coalesce, so to speak, and form what 
is generally known as personality. With the 
introduction of the third, that is, the geni- 
tal zone, as an area of intense interest to 
the child some of the personality traits of 
the pregenital levels are put into the service 
of the genital zone; a part of the traits 
which have been de-oralized and de- 
analized is attached to objects in the en- 
vironment in the form of favorable social 
relations. 


Character, Hysterical 


With the advent of genital prim cy the 
Oedipus situation is well under wav. The 
genital character is the resultant of those 
character traits (handed down from the 
pregenital levels) which serve the interest 
of genitality and of the traits that issue from 
the Oedipus complex. During the pregen- 
ital stages the management of instinctual 
energics was largely of an auto-crotic and 
narcistic character; no w, since the object 
of the genital impulses is outside of the in- 
dividual, the instincts strive toward allo- 
crotic (homosexual and heterosexual) cx- 
pression. 

In the normal individual the final forma- 
tion of the genital character is relatively 
unnarcistic and unambivalent. ‘Generally 
speaking, we may say that when the child 
has been able to subdue his Ocdipus com- 
plex with all its constituents, he has made 
the most important step toward overcom- 
ing his original narcism, and his hostile 
tendencies; and at the same time he has 
broken the power of the pleasure principle 
to dominate the conduct of his life” (Abra- 
ham, K. Selected Papers, iw. by Bryan, D. 
and Strachey, A.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, London, 1927) 

Both primary and secondary forms of 
identification play an eminent role in the 
formation of character traits at the genital 
level. 
character, hysterical (—, his- 
is a common observation among psychia- 
trists that the individual presenting an hys- 
terical syndrome usually has what is called 
an hysterical character, described sepa- 
rately from the syndrome itself, Among the 
character traits are mentioned egoism, van- 
ity, unbridled display of affects, exhibition- 


ism, dramatization, sometimes a sacrifi- 
cial and altruistic attitude, ete, 
In certain relati 


ter’i-kal). It 


l case 
he hysteriac has still a 


onshi a 
the normal woman.’ (Bleuler, FE, Ta 
tr. by Brill, A.A, The Mac- 
any, New York, 1930) 
eurosis 


$ (— nu-rd’sis). See 
SUS, 
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neurotic character should furnish proof of 
the value and utility of our method of com: 
parative, individualistic psy hology in ha 
problems of mental life.’ (Adler, A: kis 
Neurotic Constitution, tr. by Glueck, B. ane 
Lind, J.E: Moffat, Yard & Company, 
New York, 1917) ; i 
In psycho-analysis the Sn: ag ai 
acquired a nosolovic implication. AT = 
rotic character is one, which in poni a 
mental deviation, occupies a position 3 
tween the healthy and the eae nage 
rotic personality, Apparently the a ie 
ence is largely one of degree, yee 
says that the neurotic character is one ž 
suffers ‘from no very definite spn aaa 
illness, but whose behavior in life is ae 
highest degree impulsive and frequ 


= Say i the 
even compulsive. Jones claims thal Sas 
neurotic character exhibits amot eE 
intermediate between normal ch E 


traits and neurotic symptoms.” Jonim 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ay 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1 en ii 

The neurosis is, as Jones Capron aiis 
‘built imo the character oi ayena rA 
acquire the significance of sympt 
Hence, the neurotic char ie 
have a character neurosis. For RADE a 
individual, presenting no formal aap an 
pul excessively pedantic, meticulous bca 
cruel in an intellectual way, is said to har- 
neurotic character and to exhibit a ch 
acter neuros 


‘ter Is sale 
LOT t an 
15; 


ts ear 
` E 3 p}Or 
character traits of the individual pr! gcd 


constantly blames the environment fo} ha 
difficulties, Morcover, he generally acm” 
greatest trouble in getting along with "ally 
bers of his own sex. The paranoiac Me ome 
supcrimposcs his false claims upon nents 
real circumstances in the ening a 
thus giving some degree of plausibility 
his delusional formations. 

The paranoid character possesses tl i 
fundamental traits, but to a more Po 
degree. Furthermore, it is usually Aile 
detect the delusional basis for his trou Se 
character, paranoid (=, par'à-noid). 
character, paranoiac. Ad 
character-traits (-trāts). According tO hy“ 
ler, such character-traits as timidity, i 
ness, fear of strangers, hyper-s ensitiven - 
prudishness, avarice, envy, etc. in the n 


ne same 


17 


Characterization-wit 


rouic permit an inference as to the nature of 
the abnormal attitude. 

He states: ‘All, [character-traits] in the 
last analysis, are to be traced back to the 
exaggerated and false evaluations of mas- 
culine and feminine features.’ (Adler, A. 
The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, tr. by Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
lrubner & Company, London, 1924) 
(kar-ak-tér-i 


ar 


characterization-wit 
shun-wit). Freud uses the expre: ssion charac- 
terization-eit, when the witticism serves, 
among other things, to emphasize certain 
raits of the principal character in the witti- 
cism, He cites the story of the Jewish mar- 
riage broker who ‘assured the suitor that 
the father of the girl was no longer liv- 
ing. After the engagement had been an- 
nounced, the news leaked out that the 
father was still living and serving a sen- 
tence in prison. ‘The suitor reproached the 
agent for deceiving him. “Well,” said the 
atter, “what did I tell you? Do you call 
that living?” ? Freud adds that ‘one might 
Say that this joke is a “characterization- 
Wit”. It endeavors to illustrate by example 
the marriage agent’s characteristic admix- 
ture of mendacious impudence and re- 
Partee.’ (Freud, S. The Basic Writings of 
Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) 
Charcot, (shar-ko’) Jean-Martin (1825- 
3), French neurologist and psychiatrist. 
Charcot joint (shår-kō’ joint’). See arthrop- 
athy, 
Marge of affect (chärj ov af'ekt). An in- 
ido Presentation is an idea or group 0 
leas cathected (i.c., charged) with a defi- 
nite quantity of mental energy pertaining 
fc an instinct, ‘Now clinical observation 
°rces us further to dissect something that 
Pe la we have conceived of asa single 
hes for it shows us that beside the idea 
fon of poh else, ou peen 
that TE as! ANGLED to be O E- 
sion whieh Aer Sepen erga arpe 
this other aie ‘ie gee a repression 
Which m G i ment undergo i eE 
the ide Ny be quite different tror ee 
alti, ý e have adopted the tm c arge 
Presentati this other clement in the na 
instinct mee it represents that cay 
the idee hich has become detac ed | 
sion, ace and finds proportionate expres- 
Which tale to its quantity, 1n processes 
affects > (Frew observable to perception AS 
t. by Ri reud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. ) 
Woolf Tee J: Leonard and Virginia 
> London, 1925.) See also cathexts. 
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charm (chirm), x. [F. charme <L. carmen, 
song; magic formula, incantation.] Light 
hypnosis; hypotaxis. 


chasmus hystericus (Kaz’moos hés-te’ré- 
koos) [<Latinized Gr. chésmé, a yawning 
gaping.] Persistent yawning, usually on ak 
hysterical ba: j 
chastity, conjugal (chas’ti-ti, kon’joo-gal) 
[<L. castitas, purity, chastity <casfus, mor- 
ally pure and conjugalis, relating to mar- 
riage or married tate.] The state of hus- 
band and wife living in celibacy. 


chattering mania (chat’@r-ing m@/ni-a). 
Uncontrollable urge to talk gibberish. Obs. 
cheimaphobia (ki-ma-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
cheima, -atos, winter-weather, cold, frost + 
phobia.| Fear of cold. 


cheiro-. See chiro-. 

chemical strait jacket (kem/i-kal strat’ 
jak’it). An uncommonly used term to de- 
note the arresting of psychomotor over- 
activity by chemical means, specifically by 
the hypodermic injection of morphin sul- 
phate, 1/4 grain and hyoscine hydrobro- 
mide, !/50 grain. 

cher-. See chaer-. 

cheromania (ké-rd-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
chairein, to rejoice + mania.) Morbid im- 
pulse to gaicty. The elated syndrome of 
manic-depressive psychosis. Obs. 
cherophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. chatrein, 
to rejoice + phobia.) Morbid aversion to 
gaicty. 

Cheyne-Stokes psychosis (chan’ stōks sī- 
k6’sis) [<John Cheyne, Scottish physician, 
1777-1836, and William Stokes, Irish phy- 
sician, 1804-1878.] An abnormal mental 
state, characterized by anxiety and restless- 
ness, associated with Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing. 

child analysis (child’ a-nal'i-sis). The 
term is used chiefly in psycho-analysis, 
though in a generic sense it may be ap- 
plied to mental analysis from any point of 
view. In the field of psycho-analysis it had 
its start in Freud’s Analysis of a Phobia in a 
Five-Year Old Boy. It is used simply to dis- 
tinguish adult analysis from child analysis. 
Comparatively very little work has been 
done to date in child analysis. Melanie 
Klein led the way; she has been followed in 
this field by several others. 

“Analyses of children yield very interest- 
ing results. Possibly, in the future, they will 
grow in importance. As far as theoretical 
findings are concerned, there can be no 


Child-training 


doubt as to the value of these analyses.’ 
(Freud, S. The Problem of Lay-Analyses) 
‘Although we have had as yet only a few 
years’ experience in this work, the results, 
so far, have been most promising and in- 
structive.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analy- 
sis (4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) y 
The technique carried out in children is 
quite different in many respects from that 
carried out in adults. For example, Anna 
Freud says of the analyst that ‘he must 
analyze and he must educate, must in one 
breath permit and forbid, loosen and hold 
in check again.’ Mclanie Klein has done 
extensive experimental work under the 
heading of play technique. 
child-training (child’ tran’ing), n. The 
training given by the adult to the child in 
order to develop in it behavior habits and 
personality characteristics conforming with 
the implicit or overtly formulated stand- 
ards of the cultural group to which the 
child belongs. ‘It is built up in the capital 
stock of instinctive modes of behavior and 
makes use of associative memory by sup- 
pressing some instincts, accentuating 
others, and forming new combinations. 
The human trainer deals in reward and 
punishment and thereby merely imitates 
what nature shows him, for in its wild state 


the animal also learns by success and fail- 
ure. Play is one of the practices of the 
child’s trai 


i ining? (Kanner, L. Child Psy- 
chiatry. Charles C, Thomas, Springfield, 
1935) 

children, abnormal sexual interest di- 
rected toward. Pederosis; pedophilia. 
children, hate of (child’ren, hat’ 
Misopaedia, 


children, morbid love 
mawr’bid luv’ o 


ov). 


of (child’ren 
v). Pedophilia. á 


(ki- 


, a! i 
ental tho te fawr-twé’) [F., ‘acci- 
expression to denot i 

ean a 
to the Psyche. The sho o a 
is usual]; a sexual 


ol 

fluential in ; 

mo 

degree the SRAN to a greater or lesser 


dividual. 
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choked disk (chōkt’ disk’). See papilledema. 
choleric type (kol’ér-ik tip’) [arat 
bile <OF. colère, wrath < Gr. choléra, i ae 
era, probably <cholé-, bile.] In a 
tional medicine, this is one of the Mora 
sical temperamental and Eae e 
types of antiquity. Galen attributed t TE 
ritability of this type to the predomina r 
of the yellow bile over the other wee 
mors (or fluids) of the human orgar 

Sce pyknic. A 
chorea (kō-rč'å), n. [L. <Gr. i pele 
dance.] A disorder characterized by ee a 
lar, spasmodic, involuntary moveme none 
the limbs or facial muscles. W i a 
ifying word it usually means Syden 
chorea or St. Vitus’ dance. 


Pt z. 
— sid/nam2s 

chorea (Sydenham’s), acute ( aan an 

a-kit’). This condition includes acute 


ate 
7 „o associat 
chronic mental disturbances comm is a 
with Sydenham’s chorea. The ids rheu- 
infectious disease related to tonsillitis, T) 


arize' 
matism and endocarditis and che | z 
by spontancous, irregular, spasmon a 
voluntary and objectively DER oup” 
movements of the various muscle a oc 
Restlessness, irritability and insor one 
cur. Memory disturbances, hallucit be ob” 
delirium, depression or mania miar toxic” 
served. The condition represents @ 
infectious psychosis. 


-ő- 

E ¢-mun 
chorea demonomania (— dé 
ma’ni-a). Choromania. 


4.) pur- 
chorea, epidemic (—, ep-icdem’ik) Dres, 
ing the Middle Ages convulsive ng the 
called epidemic chorea, spread amo. 

population like an epidemic. jen 


; + tept_kal). W! 
chorea, hysterical (—, his-ter'i-kal) © out- 
choreiform movements comtan condi” 
standing symptoms of hysteria, tae imetit 


tion is known as hysterical or 
chorea. 


at z-ens) 
. . = ala anaga neS 
chorea insaniens (Ké-ra’a ēn-sä irs 


insani” 
[raving chorea? <L. pres, p: of ma Š 
to be insane.] Chorea with delirium; 
acal chorea (q.v.). 


chorea magna (— mag’na) [es 
chorea.’] A term infrequently use 

for ‘severe associated contractions, s 
choreic character, but which do ap 
to be a special disease, but rather a ! it 
hysteria or some epidemic psychos!s» 
may be malingering” (Tuke, D.H. 1 
tionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 


sp OF 
chorea major (— mä’yôr) [L., ‘majo 


em 
are 


Chorea, Maniacal 


greater chorea.’] An older term, synony- 
mous with chorea magna. 

chorea, maniacal (k6-ré’a, ma-ni’a-kal). 
A name given to those cases of chorea in 
which the mental disturbance is very great. 
It occurs chiefly in females, at or soon after 
puberty, or during pregnancy. The mental 
disturbance may precede or accompany 
the chorea, which may remain slight, while 
the mental symptoms assume an intense 
form. There are delusions with wild, violent 
and aimless excitement, accompanied by 
garrulity, rarely partaking, however, of the 
incoherent type of acute mania; food has to 
be administered by force. . . . The excite- 
ment subsides after a short period, and 
leaves dulness and apathy, taciturnity, and 
sometimes persistent hallucinations. The 
mental condition may slowly improve, but 
Occasionally persists for weeks or months 
after the cessation of the chorea.’ (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
(Vols. 1-2), P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) 


chorea, mental (—, men’tal). An old term, 
or a manic condition with incodrdination 

Of ideas. 

chorea, methodical (—, mé-thod’i-kal) 
Proceeding according to method, sys- 

tematic.’] A form of chorea in which the 

Movements take place at definite intervals. 


chorea, mimetic (—, mi-met’ik) [<Gr. 
mimétikés, imitative.] See chorea, hysterical. 
chorea nutans (K6-ra’a noo’tans) [L., 
Nutant, nodding’, pres. P- of nutare, to 
Nod.] An hysterical symptom, character- 
ed by rhythmical nodding; also called 
chorea oscillatoria, though the latter term re- 
crs to rhythmical hysterical movements 
Scen in any part of the body. 

chorea oscillatoria (— 6s-kél-la-td’ré-a) 
aR fem. sing., ‘oscillatory, oscillating’.] See 

Orea nutans. 


chorea, rhythmic  (k6-ré'a, riTH'mik, 
re ~). Methodical chorea. 


Orea rotatoria (Ko-ra’a ro-ta-to’ré-a) 
(LJ A f ( 


tati orm of chorea characterized by ro- 
imee or oscillation of the head, trunk, or 
ch S, many times a minute. 
frorea saltatoria (— sal-té-to’ré-a) [L., 
salta Of saltatorius, pertaining to dancing, 

oy <saltare, to dance, jeap.] A form 
tarily ©? in which the patient involun- 
ch Y jumps rhythmically or irregularly. 

o nee 

Teal (k6-ré’al), a. Pertaining to chorea. 


Bet (kō-rē’ik), a. Choreal. 
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choreic insanity (— in-san’i-ti). This is an 
obsolete term and concept. ‘There is no 
form of mental disorder that can truly be 
called “choreic insanity”, but every pa- 
tient suffering from chorea exhibits some 
symptoms of mental disturbance.’ (Craig 
M. and Beaton, T. Psychological ledice 
(4th ed.). J. & A. Churchill, Ltd., London 
1926) á 
choreic mania (— mã’ni-å). Synonym for 
choretc insanity. i 
choreiform (ké-ré/i-fawrm), a. [< chorea + 
-form.] Resembling chorea; choreoid. 
choreoid (k6’ré-oid), a. [<chorea + -oid.] 
Choreiform. 

choreomania (ké-ré-d-ma’ni-a), n. [< cho- 
rea + -mania.] Dancing mania; epidemic 
chorea. At different times in different coun- 
tries epidemics of frenzied dancing have 
taken place. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries such epidemics were 
prominent in western Germany, where 
they were known as Tanzeut; later they 
were called chorea Germanorum to distin- 
guish the condition from chorea Anglorum or 
the form of chorea first described by Syden- 
ham. 

chrematophobia (kré-ma-t6-f0'bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. chréma, -atos, goods, property, 
money + phobia.] Fear of money. 
Christmas fever (kris’mas fé’vér). Malin- 
gering is often associated with holidays. 
Stappert uses the term Christmas fever to de- 
note the varied syndromes connected with 
holidays. See neurosis, Sunday. 
Christotherapy (kris-td-ther’4-pi), n. 
[<Christ + therapy.| Marcus Gregory, in 
his Psychotherapy, Scientific and Religious 
(1939) thus calls the psychotherapeutic 
methods used by Christ. 


chromatic (krd-mat’ik), a. [<Gr. chromati- 
kós, related to color <chréma, -atos, color. 

In genetics the term relates to the proto- 
plasmic cell substance called chromatin 
which stains the nuclear network and con- 
stitutes the morphological basis of heredity. 
chromatid (kro’ma-tid), n. [chromat- +-id.] 
In genetics the term is used with reference 
to the chromosomes which originate in the 
nucleus of a cell during the meiotic process 
of cell division (see chromosome). 

According to Sinnott and Dunn: ‘In the 
prophase of the first division the two mem- 
bers of each elongated pair approach each 
other side by side and become so closely 
associated that they sometimes seem to 
have fused into a single bivalent chromo- 


Chromaiidai 


some. During synapsis, or previously, cach 
member of the bivalent pair splits longi- 
tudinally into two exactly equal daughter 
chromosomes or chromatids, so that for a 
time a tetrad is formed consisting of four 
chromatids.’ (Sinnott, E.W. and Dunn, 
L.D. Principles of Genetics (3rd ed.). Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York & London, 1939) 

chromatidal (krd-ma-tid’al), a. [<chro- 
matid + -al.] Referring to the chromosomal 
particles called chromatids. 


chromatin (kro’ma-tin), n. [<chromat- + 
-in.] Stainable tissue. Biol. This collective 
biological term refers to a reticulum of pro- 
tein substances in the nucleus of a cell, 
which are readily stainable and render the 
nucleus conspicuous in dyed tissues. Al- 
though this chromatin network may in- 
clude more minute granules suspended 
upon an axis of linin, it is considered by Sin- 
nott and Dunn as consi ting of only a single 
substance which ‘differs in its appearance 
and staining reactions at different times 
and under different conditions.’ (Sinnott, 
E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Principles of Genetics 
Grd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York & London, 1939) 

All present evidence indicates that the 
nuclear chromatin clements represent the 
actual seat of the hereditary characters (see 
nucleus), 
chromato- (krd/ma-t5- 


J, combining form 
meaning color; chromatin < Gr, chroma, -atos, 
color, 


chromatophobia (krd-m 
[<chromato- -+ phobia.) 
certain color or colors, 


chromidrosis (krō-mi-dri 
+ hidrosis <Gr, 
perspiration. 


chromo- (krd’mé-), combining form mean- 
ing color, pigment <Gr, chréma, color. 
chromomere (krd’-md-mér), n. 

<chromo- + -mere.] This genetic 
notes those minute nodules in the chromo- 
somes of a cell nucleus which form a chain 
bodies, particularly in the 


» and are Strung like 


a-t6-f0'bi-a), n. 
Morbid dread of 


[Gr. 


term de- 


.  5ome biologi: 
identify the Ea 


have been tempted to 
uch evidence is 


momeres with the genes, 
against this theory, how- 
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ever, especially Bridge's discovery of still 
smaller elements of morphological ar 
ture in the crossbands of the salivary glani 
cells of Drosophila, Tt is most likely that 
even these p rticles are nat ultimate and 
cannot be identified with the genes (se 
chromosome). 


è ' ; Et 
chromomeric (-mer’ik), a. [ << hromomer ute 
ste.) Pertaining to chromomeres, the due: a 

S $ » of a 
chromatic nodules in a chromosome € 
cell nucleus. 


. 2 eee ne 
chromophobia (krd-m06-f0'bi-4), 


[<chromo- ++ phohia.| Fear of color(s)- 


chromosomal, chromosomic, chrome 
matic (krO-mod-so/ mal, -som’ik, gamak e 
[ <chromosome.] The adjectives not only Te 
fer to the minme chromosome PAT "0° 
themselves into which the scattered cht 

matin of a c 


I nucleus separates at ihe Pa 
ginning of cell division, but are also ust 
characterize that part of the mechani 
heredity which is based on the activities 
the chromosomes. 


cP 
chromosome (k pm), n. [<n 
+ -some.] This is a biological term Ti the 
to the minute chromatic particles Ae re- 
nuclei of dividing cells —which are noen- 
garded as the essential carriers of mes bio- 
delian gene units. On account of ideyer 
chemical affinity for certain dyes, Wal hese 
introduced the’ term chromosome for t 
‘color bodies,’ > ental 
Thanks to the spectacular experime 3057 
studics of modern genctics it has peer Kii 
sible not only to identify the characte iyi- 
behavior of the chromosomes in cell s o 
sion with the fundamental mechanis mi is 
heredity, but also to determine many ¢° ure 
of the biochemical chromosome san 
as well as the very specific arri ngemi pak 
the gene units on the chromosome an 
relative positions (sec cell division). mol- 
It is believed that there is a pair of ho or 
ogous Chromosomes in every cell of ae on 
ganism., ‘Particle by particle, from one ee 
of the chromosome to the other, the Sio 
order of sizes is followed in one mise 
some of every cell. The same arrang i fca- 
of particles is found, with minor ee eae 
tions, in every individual of the on cd, 
cies. When the chromosomes are dou a a 
cach nodule which the chromosomes € li- 
tain is duplicated, The value of this 4 os r 
cation, part by part, in maintaining a © ce 
bination of living structures which is $i 
cessful—which had to be successful in OF j 
to survive—can hardly be overestimate 


3 
(Shull, A. F. Heredity (3rd ed.). McG 
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Hill Book Company, Inc., New York & 
London, 1938) 


),  chronaxy 
»), ime + 


chronaxia (kron-ak’si-a 
(krO/nak-si), n. 
axia, worth, value.] The shortest duration 
Which a current, of a certain defined 
Strength, takes to flow through a nerve in 
order to produce a muscular contraction. 


[<6 


<6-hdl- 
is, or 


chronic alcoholism (kronik al’ 
iz’m). When alcoholism and its eff 
When the effects without continued drink- 
Ing, last for a considerable period of time 
(eg, months or years), the expression 
chronic alcoholism is used. Common among 
such states are alcoholomania, so-called 
chronic alcoholic potsoning, delirium tremens, al- 
coholic hallucinosis, alcoholic Korsakoff psy- 
chosis, ete. 


chronic melancholia. Sce melancholia, 


chronic, 
cChronological-complex _ (kron-6-loj’i-kal- 
kom’pleks See subject-complex. 
chronological system (— sis‘tem). See 
Subject-complex. 
chronophobia (kron-6-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
chrénos, time + phobia.) Fear of time. 
chthonic (thon’ik), a. [<Gr. chthén, the 
Sround, earth + -ic.] Relating to the 
depths of the earth. Jung likens the psyche 
to the earth. Speaking of psychic arche- 
types, he says that ‘they are essentially the 
chthonic portion of the mind—if we may 
Use this expression—that portion through 
Which the mind is linked to nature, or in 
Which, at least, its relatedness to the earth 
and the universe seems most comprehen- 
sible.’ (Jung, C.G. Contributions to Analytical 
Psychology, w. by Baynes, H.G. and C.F. 
egan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
Pany, London, 1928) 
cibophobia (sib-ö-fö'bi-å), n. [<L. cibus, 
fooq + phobia.] Fear of food. Sitophobia. 
Cliospinal reflex (sil-i--spi/nal_ré’flcks) 
+ cilium, eyelid + spinal.) Is a super- 
w al reflex; scratching or pinching of the 
i n On the side of the neck produces dilata- 
On of the pupil; strong light and accommo- 
Ation Must be avoided in this test. 
aper method (si/fér_ meth’ud) Pa 
methodo, X <Ar. sifr, empty, zero; <Gr. 
S, a pursuit, system, methods.] A 


Met x z ri 
hod in secret writing. While writing on 


es a of dream interpretation Freud 
the drea ne cipher method’, which treats 
rVery si oe as a kind of secret code in which 
known 8n is translated into another sign of 

meaning, according to an estab- 
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Cisvestite 
lished key.” (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd_ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933), 
The method is said by psychiatrists to pos- 
sess no scientific value. 


circular (sčr'kū-lēr), a. [<L. circularis 
<etrenlus, dimin. of circus, a circle.] In 
psychiatry the term is used in characteriz- 
ing manic chosis, because 
the psychos acterized by cy- 
cles of mania and depression, = 


circulatory neurosis (sér’ki-la-t6-ri nū- 
rõ’sis). See cardiovascular neurosis. 


circulatory psychosis (— sī-kō’sis). Con- 
fused mental state associated with cardi- 
ovascular failure. 

circumscription, monosymptomatic (sér- 
kum-skrip’shun, — mon-d-simp-t6-mat'ik). 
When a patient has but a single symptom 
psychiatrists speak of monosymptomatic 
circumscription. A patient, apparently 
well-adjusted in all other situations, de- 
veloped intense anxicty whenever he en- 
countered a particular individual. 


circumstantiality — (-stan-shi-al’i-ti), n. 
[<circumstantial, abounding with circum- 
stances or details <L. circumstantia, a sur- 
rounding, circumstances <cireum, around 
++ stare, to stand + -ity.] A type of speech 
characterized by long, essentially irrele- 
vant details which precede the direct and 
relevant answer to a question. It is common 
among psychiatric patients, being espe- 
cially noticeable in states of mania. 

“‘Circumstantiality sometimes originates 
from a feeling of uncertainty which impels the 
patient to add all sorts of corrective and 
supplementary determinants. In this form 
it may appear in the most varied states. It 
is also utilized to put off an unwished for 
decision.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychia- 
try, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 

‘In circumstantiality there is much un- 
necessary detail and great spontaneity, but 
the object in view at the beginning is ulti- 
mately reached.’ (Henderson, D.K. and 
Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry 
(4th ed.). Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1936) 
cisvestite (sis-ves'tīt), n. [<L. cis, on this 
side of + Vestitus, dressed, clad, p-p. of 
vestire, dress, clothe; formed as opposite to 
transvestite (q.v-); since ers is the antonym of 
trans, but only in the sense of: on the other 
side, beyond.] One who keeps to wearing 
clothes within the conventions of one’s sex. 


Cisvestitism 


cisvestitism (-ves’ti-tiz’m), n. [<cisvestite + 
-ism.] Act of or being a cisvestite. Dressing 
in the clothes of one’s own sex, but in 
clothes inappropriate to one’s station in 
life. When an adult dress as a child, or a 
child as an adult, or a ci zen as an army 
officer—such acts are called cisvestitism. 
See transvestitism, 


Cittosis (si-td’sis), n. [<Att. Gr. kítta, mag- 
pic; craving for Strange food + -osis.] Pica. 


clang association (klang a-s6-si-a’shun). 
When psychic associations are the result of 
sounds or clangs, they are called clang as- 
sociations, Clang association is commonly 
observed in the manic phase of manic-de- 
pressive psychosis. 


class (klas), n. [<F. classe < L. classis, class, 
group (military or naval), fleet.] “The com- 
munity of those who as a group have the 
same lot in life, or the same “life-chances”, 
as determined typically by material pos- 
Sessions, rank or station and cultural fac- 
tors? (Weber, M. Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft, Tübingen, 1922) 

‘Any portion of a community which is 
marked off from the rest, not by limitations 
arising out of language, locality, function 
or specialization, but primarily by a sense 
of social distance [which] involves also as a 


New York, 1931) 


lasses in modern societi 
scribed 


cupation, wealth and d 
to have a similar m 


er on equal terms, 
and regard although with 
varying degrees of explicitness, as belong- 
Ing to one group.’ (Ginsberg, M. Class Con- 
sciousness; Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
Vol. 3), p. 536, The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1930) : 
classification, mechanistic (klas-i-fi- 

a shun, mek-a-nis’tik), The reference 

classification suggested b 


On of ni 
Y distortion 
unctions,? 

fore, much More p 


of Classifying Psych 
nature of their a i 
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Cleavage 


culties and their attitudes towards an 
because this keeps the dynamic factors a 
rectly in psychiatric attention and porma 
of revision as the cases change.’ (Kemph, 
Éj. Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, 1921) ana i 

Kempf designates all psychiatric cand 
tions as neuroses, which may be benign A 
pernicious. There is a further subdivisio 
into: (1) suppression, (2) reprann dis- 
compensation, (4) regression, and (5 
sociation neuroses. S 
classification of depressive pchiai 
J-T.MacCurdy says: ‘In the future w ‘r the 
very well sce some such division S De- 
depressive psychoses as this: Rainio ia 
pression, Unreality Depres ion, a the 
Depression, Agitated Depression (whe with 
patient reacts to ideas of hopelessne a 
panic), Hypochondriacal Denne D 
Death Anxiety (including fear of paT aa 
etc.), Simple Anxicty (fear of ae ise 
sault and bodily harm), Listless ete 
sion (when the patient responds to ene 
sive ideas with effortless re noite 
(MacCurdy, J.T. The Psycholog y of Et New 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 
York, 1925) 


ie udica” 
claudication, mental. Sce mental clat 
tion. 


: L. 
claustrophobia (klaus-trō-fő'bi-å), 7. ee 
claustrum, a confined place + phobia.) osed 
of being locked or shut in, fear of ene mp“ 
place. This is a common psychiatric SY pa- 
tom, notably among psychoncuroti? the 
tients. The fear is said to be related t It is 
older and deeper phantasy of rebirth. 5 £ 
usually accompanied by anxiety phe tion» 
ena (feelings of compression, suffoca “Tt 
increased heart beat, severe panic, er of 
is believed that the fear is the antithe 
the unconscious wish, 


A 
clavus (kla’vus), n. (L., nail; tumor] 
common symptom in psychiatry, evere 
which point of view it refers to a À usu- 
pain in the head, sharply defined ani ation 
ally described by the patient as a pen the 
produced by a nail being driven inia ari 
lead. It is usually regarded as a ©Jiscus- 
sion symptom and often appears 1n 
stons on hysteria, 


rt, 

cleavage (klév'ij), n. [<cleave, to pany 

split.] In the developmental process © uc- 
organism originating by sexual repro e 

tion, this term denotes the stage in the egg» 

ryological development of a fertilized ti 

Which follows fertilization and, in Poir 
initiated by it. Since the process of clea? 


Clepto- 


or segmentation, is dependent upon ferti- 
lization, it is called parthenogenesis (q.v.) in 
the absence of it. 

The mode of cleavage is conditioned by 
the character of the egg; it is of the miolec- 
ithal type (with little yolk) in the case of 
the human egg. 

The character of the egg with respect to 
yolk-content imposes a particular type of 
cleavage, influencing the whole series of 
Subsequent stages in the earlier develop- 
ment. Miolecithal eggs segment totally and 
Produce blastomeres as the result of segmen- 
tation, which are equal in size. This type 
of cleavage is known as holoblastic equal seg- 
mentation or, as is true in the case of hu- 
man cleavage with blastomeres of almost, 

Ut not quite, equal size, as adequal holo- 
lastic segmentation. 

P to and including the 32-cell stage, 
the product of the cleavage of the miolec- 
ithal egg is a solid sphere of cells, called a 
morula, Subsequently a central cavity ap- 
Pears and the segmenting egg becomes a 

astula, 
clepto~, See under Alepto-. 
Clerambault-Kandinsky Complex 
(kla’raN-b6  kän-dēn’-ski kom’pleks) 
<Gatian G. de Clérambault (1872-1934), 
stench psychiatrist.] A psychotic syn- 
Tome which may be associated with any 
Clinical picture in which the patient feels 
that his mind is controlled by another per- 
Son or by an outside power. 
client (klent), n. [F., <L. cliens, -entis, 
client, retainer, follower.] Psychiatric social 
orkers’ term for a patient. 
climacophobia (kli-mak-6-f6’bi-4), n. 

Gr. klīmax, -makos, ladder, staircase + 
Phobia.) Fear of stairs. 
climacteric (kli-mak-ter’ik), a. [<climac- 
frum +. ic.) Of or pertaining to the so- 
Salled involutional period of life, character- 
Zed in the woman by the cessation of the 
menses and less definitely characterized in 


a anscterium (-tē'ri-um), n. [<Gr. kli- 
bo? Tung of a ladder; crisis, dangerous 
ee of life, <klimax, ladder, climax, 
th ©.] In medicine the word today refers to 
applies OPausal period of life. As such it 
which to women, denoting the time at 
Plied ¢ they cease to menstruate. When ap- 
ysiok men, the term is not so well defined 
ene p Scally, though it has reference in 
indiyiq, 1? Changes in the sexual life of the 
vidual, 


T ; s . 
he climacterium is often associated with 
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Clitoris 


pronounced physical and psychical 
changes. Because of the prevalence of de- 
pressions, the mental diseases occurring at 
the climacterium are called involutional mel- 
ancholia. Jnvolutional in this instance is syn- 
onymous with climacteric. j 
climacterium virile (klē-måk-tā’rē-oom 
vē-rē'le) [< L. sing. neut. of virilis, of or be- 
longing to a man.] A term introduced by 
Kurt Mendel in 1910 to designate the 
period of life when procreative power 
ceases in the male sex. As a rule the climac- 
terium in males is reached between the age 
of 50-60. There is a psychiatric state, 
known as involutional melancholia, taking 
its name from the period (climacterium, 
involutional) at which it occurs. 


climate (kli’mit), n. [<Gr. Aime, -matos, 
region, zone, clime.] The influence of cli- 
mate upon the production of psychiatric 
disorders is undetermined. 


clinical varieties of amentia. Amentia 
here means mental deficiency. Tredgold 
classifies the varieties as: simple, mongolic, 
microcephalic, sclerotic (each of these is a 
form of primary amentia, while the remain- 
ing are grouped under secondary amentia), 
traumatic, meningitic, encephalitic, hy- 
drocephalic, syphilitic, amaurotic, epilep- 
tic, cretinic, nutritional, isolational. By far 
the highest percentage (73.0) of the entire 
group, according to Tredgold, belong to 
the simple form. 

clithrophobia (klith-rd-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
kleithron, bar or bolt for closing a door + 
phobia.) Claustrophobia. Obs. 


clitoral (kli’t6-ral), a. Relating to the 
clitoris. 

clitoris (kli’td-ris), n. [Gr. kleitoris <kletein, 
close, shut, bar.] A female organ, the ana- 
logue of the penis. It is about an inch and a 
half in length and is composed of two cor- 
pora cavernosa capped by a glans. It is 
part of the external genitalia. , 

Its psychical importance is emphasized 
particularly in psycho-analysis. It enters 
into the formation of the castration com- 
plex, has relationship with the Oedipal 
situation, and is one of the erogenous zones. 

According to psycho-analysis, the first 
genital belief of the child is that everyone 
possesses a penis. The little girl regards her 
clitoris as an undeveloped penis. Deutsch 
stresses that in the beginning of the phallic 
stage the clitoris possesses for the girl the 
same pleasure-giving capacities as the penis 
has for the boy. There is clitoral primacy 
just as there is phallic primacy, 


Clitoromania 


E . se sick 
clitoromania (kli-tor-6-ma ni 
torts + mania.} Nymphomania. 


cloaca (kl6-a’ka), n. [La a se dr: : 
<cluere, to purge, cleanse.] Phe cloaca is 
an embryological organization of the rec- 
tum and urogenital sinus. In the embryo 
the rectum and the urethra have a com- 
mon opening. Later when the anal mem- 
brane ruptures, the rectum acquires its 
own orifice. : 

In psycho-analysis emphasis is placed 
upon the child's cloaca phantasy, the so- 
called ‘cloaca theory,’ that babies are ex- 
pelled by way of the anal aperture. At the 
time that children develop this concept 
their interests are largely coprophilic; 
hence, there is nothing illogical to them in 
the belief that babies follow the same ana- 
tomical course as feces. Nor do children at 
this carly age know that only females bear 
children; they believe both sexes can per- 
form that function. 

It is believed that to the child's imagi- 
nation the abdomen is merely a receptacle 
where food goes and feces come out. ‘The 
knowledge that the baby grows in the body 
of the parent is associated with the idea of 
cating and of expulsion. Hence bahy and 
feces are equated. Jones has collected a 
number of words the etymology of which 
showed the association between 
feces and odors. 

The cloacal theory is clearly demon- 
strable in many patients with schizophre- 
nia. The male patient, for instance, may 
believe that he has buta single opening at 


the pelvis through which he gives birth to 
children, 


cloacal (kl3-a’kal), a. [<cloaca + -al.] Re- 
lating to the cloaca, or an anatomical ar- 
rangement in which the rectum and urc- 
thra have a common Opening. 

cione (klōn), clon 
twig or slip used for propag; 
of organisms which have or 
Single individual b 
Since all these org; 


babies, 


in their phenot 
to modified dy 


tinuous o; 
the foot or lo 

3 wer le 
Passive bendin eg, Produced on sudden 


i of a 
which are thus stret 
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Co-conscious 


stretches the muscles on the opposite side, 
which contract in turn, and so the procesi 
lefinite It bespeaks a loss ot 
volunt: control, which is usually the r 
sult of disease in the central nervous el 
tem, but my be a purely neurotic ie 
(MacCurdy, JT. The J sx oa 
of Emotion, Warcourt, Brace & Cot 
pany, Inc., New York, 1925) 


clonus, ankle, See ankle clonus. 


nomenon., 


sugh 
ae rid stats’ 
clouded states, epileptic (kloud i 


ep-i-lepuik). See epilepty clouded st ‘ea 
See sensorium. 
e n Aig Smith 
Clouston, (klous’tun) Sir Thomas 


{ Ta ncu- 
(1840-1915), British psychiatrist and 
rologist. 


cloudiness (kloud’i-nes) 


< term 
s Er Jar ter 
clownism (kloun’iz m), n. A popu 


k ng ase 
5 i 2 udes © 
denoting clownish, grotesque mut a 
. ee nts. 
sumed by certain psychiatrie patici 


* ach’). Agito” 
cluttered speech (klut/Grd spēch ). Mf 


phasia. 


hip-no 


coaxing hypnosis ( 
Sce father hypnosis. 
cocaine bug. See bus, cocaine. ) 
rae: E ee -a/in-iz'm 
Cocainism (k6-kin‘iz’m, -ka’in N re 
cain(e) <Sp. coca, cuca, the shru a $ ae 
the dried leaves yield cocaine. |‘ ti symp” 
being afflicted with the signs and»? 
toms of cocaine poisoning 


tco 


me 
ocaint 
cocainomania (-5-mã’ni-å), 7. [conen 
mania.| Morbid craving for cocaine: 
coccy godynia (kok-sig-6-din’i-i), a í, 
kókkyx, -ygos, cuckoo, the coccyx he 
-odynia.| Pain at the tip of the coccy*+ 
cocomania (k6-ké-ma’ni-a), n. [< oco- 
mania.) An old term for cocainism; ever 
mania was first described by A. Elen! 
in 1886. 
cocomaniace (-ma‘ni-ak), JoY 
-ac.| One addicted to cocaine. ‘In ‘ania 
and more chronic cases the cou ae 
Presents distinct marks of mental jap , 
ness; total inability to apply the ming ijes 
of course, to work, (Wharton and a j 
Medical Jurisprudence (51h ed.) Lawy¢ 1905) 
operative Pub. Co., Rochester, N.Y» 
co-conscious (kd-kon’shus), co-con t 
ness (kd-kon’shus-nes). This Sse aay 
extensively studied by Morton apo 
includes ‘conscious states that we Thot in 
aware of, simply because [they are] } Sa 
the focus of attention but in the ai a 
the content of consciousness. The Jit-O 
would also include pathologically SP gut 
and independently acting co-cons¢ 


<Gr: 
ae gi 


n.[ <cocamarn 


Coclom 


ideas or systems of ideas such as occur in 
hysteria, reaching their apogee in con- 
scious personalities and in automatic writ- 


ings.” (Prince, M. The Unconscious. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1916) 
In psyeho-analy the term precon- 


scious is in general equivalent to co-con- 
Scious, ‘We were accustomed to think that 
every latent idea was so because it was 
weak and that it grew conscious as soon as 
it became strong. We have now gi ned the 
Conviction that there are some latent ideas 
Which do not penetrate into consciousness, 
however strong they may have become. 
Pherefore we may call the latent ideas of 
the first type preconscious, while we r 


rve 
the term vnuconseious (proper) for the latter 
type which we came to study in the neu- 
roses.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 
London, 1935) 
Co-conscious, preceded by the, is often 
used as a noun. 
coelom (sé@’lom), n. Celom. 
coene-, See cene-. 
cohabit (k6-hab’it), v- See coitus. 
Cohabitate (kõ-hab'i-tāt), v. See coitus. 
cohabitation (kõ-hab-i-tā'shun), 2. [<L. 
Cohabitatio, -onis, a dwelling together <co- 
together -+ habitare, dwell.| See coitus. 
Coherent fetishism (k6-hér’ent fetish- 
izm), By this term Magnus Hirschfeld 
refers to ‘the attraction which is exercised, 
or many people far more than is normal, 
Y stuffs, and objects which are not donned 
Or thrown over the body as clothing, but 
are brought into immediate contact with 
the body surface.’ (Hirschfeld, M. Sexual 
athology, tr, by Gibbs, J. Emerson Books, 
ne., New York, 1939) 
soita] (kõ'i-tal), a. [<coitus + -al.] Pertain- 
NE to coitus, 


čoitophobia (kō 


Phobia TT : -to-f0'bi-a), n. [< coitus + 

bia] Fear of the sexual act. 
m (k6’i-tus), coition (ko-ish’un), n. 
Eethen 2 colio, -nis SCOE y BO or pa 7 
“fg. fue eet copulate <co- together 
betwee! Sexual intercourse per yapmam 
accom s male and female. kg oe 
Opic paimen of the act have pm a 
analysi extensive discussion in psycho- 

. ¥Sis. Coitus is a central theme around 
are constructed, directly oF 1m- 
» many of the formulations, of 
Since coitus is one of the final aims 
k individual. 

medicine coitus, copulation, cohabitation 
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Cold, Catching 


and sexual intercourse are used synonymously. 
though the words have a widely different 
meaning in thcir original setting. 

coitus a tergo (kô'ĉ-toos à ter-gō) [L.,‘coi- 
tion from behind, from the back’ < eroum 
back.] See pederasty. eae 


coitus, external (k6/i-tus, eks-tér/nal). 
Perineal coitus. 
coitus, incomplete (—, in-kom-plét’). 


Coitus interruptus, 

coitus inter femora (k6/é-toos én/ter fem’ô- 
ra) [L. inter, between, accus. pl. of femu- 
roris, thigh.] Sexual relations by the inser- 
tion of the penis between the thighs of the 
partner, 

coitus interruptus (— én-ter-roop’toos) 
[L. interruptus, p-p. of interrumpere <inter, 
between + rumpere, break.] Cessation of 
sexual intercourse before emission; synony- 
mous with onanism. 

coitus oralis (— 6-ra’lés) [Neo. L., <ðs, 
õris, mouth. ] Fellatio. 

coitus per anum (— per ä'noom) [<L. 
per, through, by way of; anus, posteriors, 
the distal extremity of alimentary canal.] 
Synonym of pederasty (q.v.). 

coitus, psychic (kō'i-tus, skik). Ellis 
writes: ‘Brooding on sexual images, which 
the theologians called delectatio morosa, may 
lead to spontancous orgasm in either sex, 
even in perfectly normal persons. Ham- 
mond described as a not uncommon form 
of “psychic coitus”, a condition in which 
the simple act of imagination alone, in the 
presence of the desired object, suffices to 
produce orgasm.’ (Ellis, H. Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex (3rd ed., Vol. 1). F.A. 
Davis Company, Phila., 1919) 

cold bath. Sce bath, cold. 

cold, catching (kōld’, kach’ing). Déjérine 
and Gauckler say: ‘There is a whole class 
of neuropaths who are terribly afraid of 
even the slightest draught and who feel one 
even when it does not exist. 

‘We have seen very many such people 
with educated thermal sensibility and pho- 
bias concerning changes of temperature. 
Naturally the discomfort that they fecl has 
generally been considered as of organic na- 
ture. They have been told that their circu- 
lation is not good, that arthritism was one 
of the pathogenic factors of it. All methods 
of treatment—massage, douches, and 
medicines—have naturally followed, which, 
when practiced without any conception of 
re-education and without being associated 
with psychotherapeutic treatment, have 


Cold Shower 


only succeeded in orienting the patient's 
mentality more fixedly and increasing the 
intensity of the symptoms which he felt.’ 
(Déjérine, J. and Gauckler, E. The Psy- 
choneuroses and Their Treatment by Psychother- 
apy (2nd ed.), tr, by Jelliffe, S.E. J-B.Lip- 
pincott Company, Phila. & London, 1915) 
cold shower (— shou’ér). Sands writes: 
‘Cold showers are usually given to those who 
are physically able to stand them. These 
showers are valuable as stimulants to the 
nervous system, as well as gencral cleans- 
ing agents. Cold baths, though once popu- 
ar, are now rarcly employed. The cold 
plunge, so popular several years ago, has 
been judiciously replaced by the cold 
shower.’ (Sands, LJ. Nervous and Mental 
Diseases for Nurses (3rd cd.). W.B.Saunders 
Company, Phila. & London, 1937) 

colic, hysterical (kol’ik, his-ter’i-kal) [F, 
colique <L. colicus, sick with the colic <Gr, 
kélon, the colon.) Hysterical pain felt in the 
abdominal region. 
collateral (ko-lat/@r-al), 


collateralis <con- + latus, -leris, side, flank.] 
This term describes an individual related 


(ko-lek’ting ma’ni-a). 
to collect is commonly 


anal erotism, K 


the conditi 
ebilepay, Hon under the h; 


lysis. Te is intimately asso- 
i such Pactual life of the indi- 
me ch has many meanings. It 

xample, to object-love, ‘To 
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Collective 


objects we have grown to like through Ta 
or because of their esthetic value, n ab 
viously have a personal relationship z a 
is quite analogous to sexual aeaa 
There are many different degrees oF al 
kind of object-love. Many persons eee 
most no needs in this respect, while ous A 
are completely under the domination T 
thcir passion for certain objects. i ‘iet 
passion for collection is frequently se that 
Surrogate for a sexual desire; and yet j 
case a delicate symbolism is often ooo ad 
behind the choice of objects colisa 
(Abraham, K. Selected Papers, tr. by F part 
D. and Strachey, A.: Leonard and Virg 
Woolf, London, 1927) hat the 
It is the belief of psychoanalysts ection 
desire to possess and control is a refle 


z » col- 
anal love shows itself c carly in ne 
lector; the objects collected are as N.s 
symbolically with excrement.’ (I i 2 Struc 
Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, AM. inal A. 
ture and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. 

Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 


ut n 
ns. I 
also of carly oral and anal cone the 
the oral stage the motive is to jane 5 

anal it is to hold. “The possessive 


jon 

x ee actio 
‘That the collecting mania Is a feeling 
to an unconscious need, to an inn icular 


of voidness concerning some ete 
Craving, is best seen in the collec intl 
by the insane? (Brill, A.A. Ton awin 
Conceptions of Psychoanalysis. Allen & 
Ltd., London, 1921) ' 
‘All collectors are anal-crotics, typical 
objects collected are nearly always f 
Copro-symbols; thus, moncy, cols putter” 
from current ones), stamps, C885» i 
flies—these two being associated W rthless 
idea of babies—books, and even bis etc: 
things like pens, old newspapers 4th 
Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analyst Balti 
ed.). William Wood & Company; 
more, 1938) 


nal 


collet” 
collective (-Ick’tiv), a. and n. [<T> f'Tnis 


tivus, collected < collectus see colle alani ay 

term gains significance in psychiany ng. 
virtue of the meaning given to it by sale” 
‘All those psychic contents I term divid” 
tive which are peculiar not to one Es j.e 
ual, but to many, at the same tim akind 
either to a society, a people, or tee stica 
in gencral. Such contents are the my" lec" 
Collective ideas” “representations Tey’ 
tives”) of the primitive described by cepts 
Bruhl; they include also the general o eteo 
of right, the State, religion, sciences The 
Current amon civilized men. . = ; 9 
antithesis of Gle ia is individual.’ (jane 


Collective Attitude 


C.G. Contributions to Analytical Psychology, w. 
by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 

rench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 3 

Jung refers to two divisions of the uncon- 
Sctous, the personal and the collective. The 
former ‘embraces all the acquisitions of the 
Personal existence—hence the forgotten, 
the repressed, the subliminally perceived, 
thought and felt. But, in addition to these 
Personal unconscious contents, there exist 
other contents which do not originate in 
Personal acquisitions but in the inherited 
Possibility of psychic functioning in gen- 
eral, viz. in the inherited brain-structure. 
These are the mythological associations— 
those motives and images which can spring 
anew in every age and clime, without his- 
torical tradition or migration. I term these 
Contents the collective unconscious.’ (ibid) 
Collective attitude. Sce attitude, collective. 

m behavior (ko-lek’tiv bē- 
av’yér), The behavior which results when 
every individual in a group, an assemblage 
or a public ‘is moved to think and act under 
the influence of a mood or a state of mind, 
in which each shares and to which each 
Contributes.’ (Park, R.E. Collective Behavior; 
“ncyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 3), 
p.631. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork) 

In the broadest sense all group behavior 
1S collective behavior. In the narrow sense 
Collective bahavior is applied not so much 
to Customary and conventional behavior as 
to the emergence of new forms of behavior 
Under conditions of _ inter-stimulation 
Wherein ‘individuals reflect one another’s 
States of feeling and in so doing intensify 
this feeling” (Blumer, H.E., in Park, R.E. 

Inciples of Sociology. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 

ew York, 1939) 

Elementary forms of collective behavior 
te to be observed in the street crowd, the 
acting crowd, the expressive crowd, the 
pees the gang, the panic, the riot, the 
or pede, and the mutiny; intermediate 
op in mass behavior, the public, public 
highly the party, and crusades, and mare 
IT eee forms, in piapaganda n 
tic ES religious movements, m i 
tion. ements, fashion, reform and revolu- 
kollective life handicap (— lif han’di- 
‘any dis Ta used in social work to refer to 
tional) ray (physical, mental, or emo- 
Hent’s nor 2 l limits or threatens the pa- 
association = range of social intercourse, 

» and enjoyment of fellowship. 
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(Hamilton, G. A Medical Social Terminology. 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 1930) 
collective representations (— rep-ré-zen- 
ta’shunz). Collective representations are 
‘the concepts which embody the objectives 
of group activity.’ (Park, R.E. and Burgess 
E.W. Introduction to the Science of Sociology. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1921) ii 
colloidoclastic diathesis (ko-loid-3-klas’ 
di-ath’é-sis) [<colloid + klásis, a breaking 
up <Alan, to break.] In constitutional med. 
icine, this term refers to a morbid condition 
in children, which results from an imper- 
fect albuminoid metabolism and leads to 
an unstable colloido-plasmatic equilibrium 
(colloidoclasia). The condition is believed 
to belong to the syndrome of infantile ar- 
thritism which is an arthritic (exudative) di- 
athesis (q.v.) in children. 

color, sense of, with certain words. Ver- 
bochromia. 

colored perspiration (kul’@rd_ pér-spi- 
ra’shun). Chromidrosis. 


coma (kd’ma), n. [<Gr. kõma, a deep 
sleep.] Coma, as defined by Henderson and 
Gillespie is ‘the profoundest degree of stu- 
por; all consciousness is lost; there is no 
voluntary activity of any kind? (A Text- 
Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1936) 

‘In coma of epilepsy and other diseases, 
it is assumed that there is an absence of 
consciousness and hence pain can be as 
little perceived as anything else.’ (Bleuler, 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930) 


coma somnolentium (— sôm-nô-len’tē- 
oom) [L., ‘coma of the somnolent’, <gen. 
pl. of Mod. L. somnolens.] Cataphora. 


coma-vigil (kd/ma-vij/il) [<L. vigil, 
awake.] Some patients, particularly those 
with an organic brain disease (e.g., lethar- 
gic or epidemic encephalitis), fall into a 
deep sleep from which they can easily be 
aroused. Indeed, it might be said that they 
are in a sleepless coma. The condition may 
also be observed in certain psychogenic 
states. It has been seen among epileptic 
patients in a twilight state. 

Coma-vigil is also described as a state of 
muttering delirium, characterized by vari- 
ations of coma and wakefulness, 


combination (kom-bi-na’shun), n. [<L. 
combinatio, -onts, a joining two by two 
<com- + bini, two by two.] In genetics, 


Cometophobia 


this term refers to the hereditary variations 
which represent the effect of hybridi zation 
and which occur in crossbred products 
originating from the union between two in- 
dividuals with unlike hereditary equip- 
ment. The formation of new hereditary 
combinations which account for the ma- 
jority of genetic differences among animals 
and plants and also explain why hybrids 
do not breed truc, takes place in accord- 
ance with the Mendelian law, which governs 
the reassortment of the different genetic 


factors involved in a given cross (sce varia- 
tion). 


cometophobia (kom-c-t6-fo'bi-a), n. 
Gr. kométis, long-haired; comet + pho- 
bia.] Fear of comet. 


comfort-dream 


(kum 'fērt-drēm). 
dream, convenience. 


See 


comic (kom’ik), a. [<L. comicus 
hkomikés, of comedy, comic <himos, 
festivity, revel.] Freud says: “The comic is 
content with only two Persons, one who 


finds the comical, and one 


z in whom it is 
found. The third person to whom the com- 


ical may be imparted reinforces the comic 
Process, but adds nothing new to it? He 
adds that, because of the many difficultic 
in understanding the comic, ‘we may there- 
fore expect that we shall learn nothing 
about the nature of the comic other than 
that which we have already become aware 
of in wit. (Freud, S, he Basic Writings of 
Sigmund Freud, tr, by Brill, A.A, Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) 


command automatism, 
command, 


<Gr. 
jovial 


See automatism, 
command, mania for (ko 
fawr), Authoritarianism, 


commission, 
Son. 


“mand, mā’ni-å 
lunacy. See lunacy commis- 


pommunication (ko-mii-ni-ka/shun), 

; communicatio, -onis 

share Something with 
communis, cor 


n. 
<communicare, to 
1 another, communi- 
ral, gen- 
» Altitudes, 


may fairly be said to exist in 


in communication, (Di 
D, > U ewe: 
Spa and Education The acmillan 
ey Pany, New ork, 1916) 
The istine is 


3 - ON is made between the 
Primary techniques of communication com. 
mon to all men $ we 


> as language, Sesture, the 
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Compensation 


5 : ‘jal sug- 
imitation of overt behas ior and social sug 


p ‘chniques which 
gestion and the s fary technique 


facilitate communication, as w eo, 
bolic yster lu line Atop Pai 
bugle-calls and o ter senals, and phy 
conditions allowin ip, the 
including the r tilroad, the steamship, jic- 
telegraph, the telephone, the molon | A 
ture, the radio and the airplane. aP inl 
Communication: Eney lapaedia af m ‘illan 
ences (Vol. 4), pp.78 80, The Macn 
Company, New York, 1931) 
community (-’ni-ti), n, |< is com- 
valis, COMMUNITY, soc iety <i Hanan, oc- 
mon to several.| ‘A sroup (ol persing a 
cupying a territorial area (and) s zp: com- 
whole set of interests wide enough wee (Mc- 
plete enough to include their il 
Iver: RUM. Sve tety, Its Structure and f ‘Com 
Richard R. Smith, New York, MoN not 
prised under the term i añ 
only hamlets, villages, towns, citi netro- 
local ar within the city, but ge the 
politan regions, states, nations’ al “nt ase 
world. In the literature two dilte ‘d J aa 
pects of the community are SUOR. n of in- 
structure in terms of an ‘aggregauo rea OF 
dividuals residing in a specified i 
locality, characterized by prooien eal 
mutual interdependence and may church 
primary institutions, such as the sensus 
and the school and 2) in terms of a opman, 
socialization and solidarity,’ (Linde ‘dia 4 
E: C- Community as Process; een s 
the Social Se iences (Vol. 4), pp.! “York. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
1931 ET 
community-feeling (ko-mii‘ni-ti- the ine 
The sense of relationship between - state 
dividual and the community. Adler deve - 
that out of community-feelings ae friend- 
oped tenderness, love of neighbour, infold 
ship and love, the desire for power “eking 
ing itself in a veiled manner and ik o! 
secretly to push its way along the p Prat- 
group consciousness,’ (Adler, A. T tr. 
tice and Theory of Indivicual Psychology, ubner 
Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tr 
& Company, London, 1924) See 
comparative individual psychology: 
individual psychology. 
compensation (kom-pen-sa’shun), ane 
compensatio, -dnis, a balancing of acc ainsts 
equalizing <compensare, balance “of ana- 
compensate.] From the standpoint 0 pens” 
lytical psychology Jung defines anap 
tion ‘as a general functional adjustmen ap- 
inherent self-regulation of the psyche ity 
Paratus. In this Sense, I regard the act 


for communication, 


communitas, 


tS, 


Compensation, Autonomic 


of the unconscious as a compensation to the 
onesidedness of the general attitude pro- 
duced by the function of consciousness.’ He 
adds that ‘in the normal condition the com- 
pensation is unconscious, ie., it performs an 
unconscious regulation of conscious activ- 
ity. In the neurotic state the unconscious 
appears in such strong contrast to the con- 
Selous that compensation is disturbed. The 
aim of analytical therapy, therefore, is to 
make the unconscious contents conscious in 
order that compensation may be reestab- 
lished.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, ur. 
by Baynes, H.G. Hareourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923 
compensation, autonomic (—, aw-to- 
nom’ik) [<Gr. autónomos, living under 
one’s own lay independent <auto- + 
nomos, law + -ic.] From the standpoint of 
Kempf's psychopathology ‘compensation is 
One of the most fundamental attributes of 
living tissue and occurs particularly where 
there exists some sort of painful irritation or 
the tendency of the autonomic-affective 
Apparatus to be forced into the fear state. 
‘he cause of the fear state may be due to 
Pain from the disease or injury of some or- 
gan (as the heart, lung, kidney leton, 
skin) or the potential danger of injury, 
ailure, persecution, prosecution, loss of 
Social esteem or property, etc. . . . If the 
Cause of fear is a segmental compulsion 
Within ourselves an attempt to eliminate it, 
or, if regarded as a social inferiority, an 
attempt to compensate by some estimable 
work is reflexly initiated. (Kempf, E.J. 
Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby Company, St. 
ouis, 1921) 
©ompensation-ideal (— i-dé/al). This 
term is used by Adler to indicate a substitu- 
tion in dream or phantasy of some superior 
Mage for an inferior one. 
‘Napoleon, Jesus, Jeanne 
f gin, as well as the Kaiser, 
ather, uncle, mother, brother, etc. are, fre- 
quent compensation-ideals of the intensified 
a for superiority and represent at the 
r i ume, the directive and emotionally- 
“eped preparations of the psychic life of 
situ Otic. (Adler, A. The Neurotic Gone 
ofan E by Glueck, B. and Tind JE 
1917) » Yard & Company, New York, 
Kenbensation neurosis (— nii-rd’sis). (1) 
One in wh asili as a compensation neurosis 
evelop iie h there is ‘persistent striv ing to 
teem infect functions and win socia ca 
conte T ae by fear of impotence or Toss 
©% of asocial cravings,’ (Kempf, EJ. 
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Complete Oedipus 
B 


Louis 


apathology. C.V.Mosby Company, St. 

1921) ; o 
form of traumatic neurosis induced 
by desire of monetary recompense. 

At is believed that certain individuals 
alter sustaining an injury may develop a 
neurosis in the hope of gaining financially 
(and otherw a result of the injury, 
See indemnity neurosis. 


compensation schizophrenia (— skiz-5- 
fré/ni-a). Term coined by N.D.C. Lewis 
for the type of schizophrenia characterized 
by over-compensation of the feelings of in- 
feriority. Delusions of grandeur form the 
core of this psychos 


compensatory striving (kom-pen’sa-t6-ri 
suiting). Kempf says that ‘the herd, be- 
ginning with the parental influence in the 
home, trains the infant to contribute to the 
general progress of the herd’s development. 
The infant’s segmental cravings (as nursing 
and defecation) are early counterbalanced 
by developing wishes to control them in 
order to please the mother and win her fa- 
vors. These wishes are jeopardized by heed- 
less self-indulgence and the fear of losing 
favor and esteem initiates more vigorous 
compensatory striving to prevent a recurrence 
of submitting to the segmental indulgence.’ 
(Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, 1921) 


competition (kom-pé-tish’un), n. [<L. 
competitio, -onis, rivalry <competitus, p.p. of 
competere, to strive together for something 
<com- together with + petere, to seek, aim 
at.] The struggle for existence and for a 
livelihood. Competition may be either un- 
conscious or conscious; as it becomes self- 
conscious it tends to pass over into social 
conflict. ‘Competition is a term... 
which associates the fact of a struggle with 
the function of order. . . . It is by com- 
petition . . . that the fittest survive: indi- 
viduals, instruments and institutions of dif- 
ferent capacities are given places in a going 
society; and an industrial system . . . 1s 
adapted to new conditions. Competition is 
at once a process of selection, an economic 
organization and an agency of social de- 
velopment.’ (Hamilton, Walton, Competi- 
tion; Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 
4), pp.141-142. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1931) 

complete Oedipus (kom-plét’ ed’i-pus). 
Freud states that, in all instances of neuro- 
ses, it is desirable to assume the existence of 
what he calls the complete Oedipus. The ex- 
pression refers to the simultaneous presence 


Complex 


of both a positive and a negative (or in- 
verted) Oedipus situation; the child dis- 
plays mother object-love and father identi- 
fication, and father object-love and mother 
identification. The quantity of cathexis (or 
emotional charge) given to cach of these 
four conditions is a reflection in part of the 
strength of innate bisexuality, and in part 
of experiential factors. 


complex (kom’plcks), n. [<L. complexus, 
P-P- of complecti, cntwine around, embrace, 
enfold, involve, <com-, together, + plectere, 
braid, interweave.] A group of repressed 
ideas interlinked into a complex | whole, 
which besets the individual, impelling him 
to think, feel and perhaps act after a habit- 
ual pattern. Jung, who introduced the term 
complex to psychiatry, describes it as the 
grouping ‘of psychic clements about emo- 
tionally-toned contents.’ He adds that it 
‘consists of a nuclear element and a great 
number of secondarily constellated associa- 
tions? Apparently the contents of a com- 
plex may be in consciousness or in the un- 
conscious. It is believed that the nuclear 
component is always in the unconscious. 
Jones defines a complex as ‘a group of emo- 
tionally invested ideas partially or entirely 
repressed.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 

In general it may be said that fundamen- 
tal psychic conflicts, usually those derived 
during the stages of infantile sexuality, may 
give rise toa complex. Thus, one speaks of 
the Oedipus, Electra and castration com- 
plexes, 

MacCurdy defines a complex as ‘a 
group of ideas constellated by an instinctive 
process. The ideas are linked together, be- 

orm a chain in some potential 


Psychology of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & 
‘ompany, Inc., New York, 1925) 

complex, anti-Oedipus (—, 

pus). T 

in orde: 


an-ti-ed’i- 
he attitude taken by an individual 
T to overcome the Oedipus conflict, 
Thee autonomous (—, aw-ton’6-mus). 
oncept, employed by Jung (analyti- 
those Ychology) ‘is used to distinguish all 
devar ic formations which at first are 
fromthe uite unconsciously, and onl 
old-value ate a when they attain thresh- 
consciousne: A le to break through into 
eima ee association which they 
e with consciousness has not the 
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Complex, Femininity 


importance of an assimilation, but aihena 
a perception; which means to say, that t i 
autonomous complex, althoug certan z 
perceived, cannot be subjected inaa 
control, whether in the form of inhibition 
or of voluntary reproduction. The sing 
omy of the complex reveals itself in the ie 
that it appears or vanishes when, ang be 
such guise as accords with its own int ee 
tendency; it is independent of the option . 
consciousness.’ (Jung, C.G. seca y 
Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, Hee 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
Company, London, 1928) s 
complex, Cain (—, kān’). An expressio® 
synonymous with brother complex. pe 
‘We are right in suspecting here aai 
pathological brother complex (Cain gorap 
based on envy.’ (Gutheil, Emil A, Thei ee 
guage of the Dream. The Macmillan Co 
pany, New York, 1939) -aiie 
complex, chronological (—, kron-6-!0) 
kal). Sce subject-complex. Pr 
complex, creative (—, krē-ā'tiv). = is 
structive complex. The creative comp “tists 
autonomous. ‘Practical analysis of ah 6 
invariably shows not only the aue ane 
the creative impulse springing from Tay e 
conscious, but also its splenctic ane ions 
trary character.’ (Jung, C.G. Contri pi i 
to Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes; = 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubn 
Company, London, 1928) 
complex, Electra. See Electra complex: 1 
complex, emotional (—, é-md’shun-4 


See memory, automatic, for viewpoint 
Morton Prince. 


a gtaleatl) 
complex, feminini (—, fem-i-nin é n- 
[<L. femininus, roe + -ity.] P! hare te 
alysts believe that, in the infantile pes + 
boy, there is a phase equivalent to the ‘P that 
phase in the little girl. Girls believe the 
they once possessed a phallus just peo 
one that boys have, but through a em: 
deed on their part it was taken from ae o 
The male child develops the same feich 
frustration (castration phantasy), jes it 
Klein calls a femininity complex. In essen! boy 
is the inferiority complex of Adler. The n 
thinks that the mother is the casman ae 
order to save his phallus from the fat T his 
fered by girls he identifies himself wit sts- 
mother and wishes for a vagina and brea as 
There is thus ‘vaginal envy’ in boys e 
there is ‘penis envy’ in girls. At the oho 
time there is a dread on his part against mig 
feminine role which castration would br! 0 
about. The dread may appear as its OPP 


Complex, Flatus 


site, aggression. ‘A tendency to excess in 
the direction of aggression which very 
quently occurs has its source in the femi- 
ninity-complex.’ (Klein, M. The Psycho- 
Analysis of Children, tr. by Strachey, A. 
oo & Company, New York, 


complex, flatus (—, fla’tus) [<L. fatus, a 
blowing <jlare, blow.] ‘A little should be 
said . |. of a theme that has so far not 
been touched on here—namely, the psy- 
chological derivates of the flatus complex, 
of the infant's interest in the production of 
intestinal gas.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 

complex, function (—, fungk’shun). This 
term, used principally by Jung, denotes the 
purpose or function of a psychic structure. 
Thus, the persona is a function-complex 
which has come into existence for reasons of 
adaptation or necessary convenience, but 
by no means is it identical with individual- 
ity. The function-complex of the persona is 
exclusively concerned with the relation to 
the object.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, 
tw. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York & London, 1923) 


complex, grandfather (—, grand’fa-thér). 
The concept grandfather complex is often re- 
ferred to by psycho-analysts. For example, 
Ones says: ‘A deeper reason for this as- 
sociation [between grandson and grand- 
father] is as follows: With very many chil- 
dren there is a lively desire to become the 
parents of their own parents, and they may 
even entertain the fantastic belief that just 
IN proportion as they grow bigger, so will 
their parents grow smaller, till in time the 
Present position of affairs will be com- 
Pletely reversed. This curious construction 
of the imagination, which is probably one 
ot the sources of the belief in re-incarnation, 
33 evidently closely connected with incestu- 
on wishes, since it is an exaggerated form 
fay e, commoner desire to be one’s own 
Gu (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis 
h ed.). William Wood & Company, 
altimore, 1938) 


complex, heir of th : heh 

i e Oedipus. See heir of 

the Oedipus complex. P 

c . 

oe incest. See incest. 

ThPlex, not-knowing (—, not-né'ing). 

frre Pisase not-knowing is sometimes Te- 

may b to as a complex. A child’s inferiority 

led 4 considerably re-enforced when he is 

a ome believe that there are many things 
which he should not know. When, 
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Complex, Quality 


for instance, adults carry on conversations 
with an air of secrecy and mystery, the 
child’s curiosity impulse is aroused, but be- 
cause it cannot know what the adults are 
talking about it develops a ‘not-knowing’ 
complex, the influences of which may mod- 
ify the child’s later personality growth toa 
great extent. 


complex, nuclear (—, na-klé’ér) [<L. nu- 
cleus, nut, kernel.) In psycho-analysis, syn- 
onymous with Oedipus complex. 


complex, obscenity-purity (—, ob-sen’i- 
ti-piri-ti). T-Schroeder says: ‘I have found 
that the zeal of the Puritan or religious de- 
nunciation of any particular manifestation 
of sex, is an exact measure of the intensity 
of its lure for such a person.’ (Encyclo- 

aedia Sexualis.) Schroeder quotes from 
W.A.White: ‘The man who expresses ab- 
horrence for a certain act is much nearer 
the possibility of such an act himself than 
is he who can view it undisturbed and with 
a judicial attitude of mind; he therefore 
must summon all his reserves to escape it.’ 
(Mechanism of Character Formation. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1916) 


complex, Oedipus. See Oedipus complex. 


complex, parental (—, pa-ren’tal). See 
Oedipus complex. 


complex, perceptual (—, pér-sep’chii-al) 
[consisting of percepts’.] It is one of the 
characteristics of the mentality of primi- 
tive peoples and of schizophrenic patients 
that they think in terms of percepts or 
images. “The distortions and condensations 
of schizophrenics can be explained in an 
analogous manner. Their root is in the 
mode of thinking in perceptual complexes, 
which, in schizophrenics, has to a greater 
or lesser extent supplanted logical and ra- 
tional thinking.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive 
Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. by Wil- 
lard, C. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, New York & Washing- 
ton, 1924) 

complex, power. See 
complex, quality CG kwol'i-ti). Discussing 
the nature of schizophrenic thinking, 
Storch says: ‘Separate concurrent ideas are 
collected together as a whole to form a 
single complex. Instead of a content of con- 
sciousness composed of separate parts or- 
ganized in a definite structure, we find in 
the mind of the patient absolutely undif- 
ferentiated, diffuse, total expressions, re- 
sembling emotions rather than ideas, often 


power-complex. 


Complex, Self-reference 


only vague fragments of ideas, echoes, or 
mere reverberations of some content. or 
another not in itself present in conscious- 
ness at all. Thus we discover a peculiar 
characteristic of the sc hizophrenie which is 
likewise a characteristic for the perecption 
of objects both in primitives and in certai 
animal groups, We will refer i 
structural characteristics 
“quality comple t 

Primitive Archaic 


1 
gain to these 
of the so-called 
s (Storch, A. The 
Forms in Se hizaphrenia, ir. 
by Willard, C. Nervous & Mental Dis- 
case Publishing Company, New York & 
Washington, 1924) 


complex, self-reference (—, self-ref’er- 
ens). While discussing the processes in- 
volved in the forgetting of names, Freud 
says that the memory loss protects the in- 
dividual against some unpleasant narcistic 
trauma; if the name were recalled it would 
bring to consciousness the unpleasant af- 
fect associated with it. Freud calls the con- 
dition a self-reference complex, 


complex, small penis (— 
While speaking on the dre 
Jones says: “This whole group of ideas is 
Strongest in men with a ‘ 
plex, often impotence, 
and it is with them that one gets the clear- 
est insight into the genesis. What such a 
man is really ashamed of is not that his 
penis is “small”, but the reason why it is 
“small’?? (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analy- 


sis (4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) 


complex, subject 


» See subject-complex, 


s that belong togethe 
genetically,’ (Bleuler, E, Textbook of Pay. 
chiatry, tr, by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 


hiuPlex, systematized =, sis'tem-å-tīzd), 
Vtorton Prince Says: ‘In contrast with the 
limited Sroup of fixed ide. 
One or more emotions (i, 
Seen gcribing, are the large systems of 
Omplexes or associated experiences which 
al distinctly dif- 
me a in the course of the develop- 
atien orn, one’s Personality, In many, 
i $ 
vill be found 
1 rf mae e 
tive tenden Motion and certain Instinc- 
a predominant feeling 
depression p" Pain, of exaltation or 
pot EE. IS quite ible tha 
careful Mvestigat; E ee net 
s i s : 
Sation would disclose that it 
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Component-instinct 


is this conflicting affective force which 2 
responsible for the differentiation ol ae 
System from another with opposing affec ? 
and tendencies, «Among such oea 
may here be mentioned those which anew 
lated to certain subjects or departments f 
human experience, or are related A atl 
or to certain dispositions of moods of t ie a 
dividual. The first may be called sults 
Systems, the second chronal ul Te 
and the | ist mood systems.’ (Prince, M. i 
Unconscious. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1916) ow 
complicated drunkenness. Sec drun 
ness, complicated, 


=r im’- 
component impulse (kom-pō i 
puls). A Psychoanalytic En roken 
ing to Freud, the sexual instinct is = save 
up, during the period of infaney, ert ol 
eral Component or partial impulses, “Freud 
which strives for independent ac ane at: 
uses the term sexual in a very broac relie 
to him sexual satisfaction means the ! 
of somatic irritability. , «of thie 
During the infancy period ate suck- 
component impulses are expresscc Marinate 
ing, biting, touching, defec rung, (exhibi- 
ing, looking (voyeurism), showing Later, 
tionism), sadism, masochism, A scomes 
curiosity in one form or another ee an 
important as a component Lee im- 
still later the many derivatives of t ae same 
pulses just mentioned come under the $ 
heading. See component-instinct. 


PE 
in” 


Fant 
Peis ent 

component-instinct (kom-po ue also 
stingkt). A Component-instinct instinct 


called a part-instinct, It is not the } agen 
alone, but it is the instinct and the 48 
that convey it, veloped 

‘It appeared that normality dev com” 
as the result of repression of eonia in- 
Ponent-instincts and components einai? 
fantile disposition, and of a suborci of the 
of the remainder under the primacy duce 


genital zone in the service of the repected 
tive function. . . > (Freud, S. Leona" 
Papers (Vol, 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: 


stitute O 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institu 


Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) Jarg? 

Freud says that + + we sce a rising 
number of component instincts, ary, 
rom various regions of the body, 
Strive for satisfaction more or Io js $2 
pendently of one another, and find th alled 
isfaction in something that may be rode" 
“organ-pleasure”. * (Freud, S. New Intr rott 
lory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by ag 
WJH.: W.W Norton & Company 

3 


Composition 


} t, with which com- 
ponent-instinet is synonymous. 
composition (kom-po-zish’un), m. See 
dream, agreement in, 


compos mentis (kom’pos men’tis[L., sound 
of mind. | 


compression (kom-presh’un), 2. [< L. com- 
presto, -inis <compressus, p.p. of comprimere, 
press.) In The Interpretation of Dreams, Freud 
uses this term interchangeably with con- 
densation. 
“This is the fact of compression or conden- 
sation with which we became acquainted 
When investigating the —dream-work.’ 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933) 
Compromise-distortion (kom’prõ-mīz-dis- 
tawr’shun) [<F. compromis, settlement by 
Mutual concessions <L., com- together + 
bromitere, to promise; distortion, a twisting 
Out of shape <dis- + L. torquére, turn, 
twist] In contradistinction to compromise- 
formation as occurring in normal and neu- 
rotic development, Freud uses the term 
compromise-distortion to describe an analo- 
80us process in a psychosis. Owing to a 
compromise between the resistance of the 
cgo and the strength of the idea under re- 
Pression the return of the repressed be- 
Comes distorted into a delusion or an hal- 
ucination. ‘A circumstance quite peculiar 
to paranoia is that the repressed re- 
Proaches return as thoughts spoken aloud. 
hey must thereby suffer a two-fold dis- 
tortion, first, through a censorship, which 
ads to their substitution by other asso- 
flated ideas or to a disguise by indefinite 
Inds of expressions, and secondly, through 
their relation to current experiences which 
are merely analogous to the original.’ 
Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by 
ivicre, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
ane The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
On, 1924-25) 
°ompromise-formation (-fawr-ma’shun). 
is term widely used in psycho-analysis. It 
repre estitutive idea or act representing a 
Pet complex. Freud holds that ra 
realis ie of the Ego’s contacts with 
each a aree typical danger situations arise, 
sexuales Woe from the stage of in = e 
l y. They are (1) danger of the loss 
(3) dani. (2),danger of castration; ar 
Normale” Of loss of Super-Ego approval. 
t Y these fears are left behind, 


e H 
dangers continue to be real. ‘As a re- 


th 


[itt] 


€ neurotic individual acts as if 


Compulsion-neurosis 


sult both normal and neurotic develop- 
ment is largely a compromise between Ego 
fears, denials and defenses, and Id striv- 
ings.” (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and 
Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Meaning of 
! Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
1930). Compromis may be ex- 


placement-memory, as, as is al- 
ways the case, a compromise-formation.’ 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) 

All psychogenic symptoms are compro- 
mises, for they arise on the basis of re- 
pressed material and thus serve to give re- 
lease to the pressure or tension resident in 
the repressed complex. 

‘It is in the nature, moreover, of the ob- 
sessional neurosis—as of all similar affec- 
tions—that its manifestations (symptoms, 
including also the obs ve acts) fulfil the 
condition of a compromise between the op- 
posing forces of the mind.’ (Freud, S. Col- 
lected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 
compulsion (kom-pul’shun), n. [<L. com- 
pulsio, -6nis<compulsus, p.p. of compellere, 
compel.] Action due to irresistible im- 
pulse. As a morbid phenomenon it is an act 
contrary to the conscious will of the sub- 
ject at the time the act is performed. When 
an individual carrics out an act of which he 
is not conscious or aware, such as may 
occur during certain epileptic states or 
during a period of hysterical amnesia, the 
action is not known as a compulsion, for 
the action does not have simultaneous op- 
position from the subject. Nor is the term 
compulsion used in psychiatry to denote 
morbid action that has the approval and 
encouragement of the subject. This delimi- 
tation of the meaning of the term expresses 
the gencral opinion of psychiatrists today. 

Compulsions are usually the result of ob- 
sessions. They are obsessions in action. 
From the nosologic point of view the terms 
compulsion and obsession are gencrally com- 
bined as follows: compulsive-obsessive 
(syndrome). See obsession. 


compulsion-neurosis (-nū-rō’sis). In every 
compulsion-ncurotic, Adler states, ‘there 
inheres the function of withdrawing from 
external compulsion, so that he may obey 


Compulsion, Repetition 


only his own compulsion. In other words, 
the compulsion-neurotic struggles so defi- 
nitely against the will of another and against 
every forcign influence, that, in his fight 
against these, he comes to the point of 
positing his own will as sacred and irresist- 
ible? (Adler, A. The Practice and Theory of 
Individual Psychology, tr. by Radin, P. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, Lon- 
don, 1924) 


compulsion, repetition. Sce repetition-com- 
pulsion. 


compulsive (kom-pul’siv), a. [L. compulsus 
(see compulsion) + -ive.] Relating to the ir- 
resistible urge to act. 


concept, feces-child-penis (kon’sept, fē- 
sēz-chīld-pē’nis). According to psycho- 
analysis, many factors connected with the 
anal stage have significant bearing upon 
the Oedipus and castration complexes. As 
Freud says: ‘The handing over of feces for 
the sake of (out of love for) someone else 
becomes a prototype of castration; it is the 
first occasion upon which an individual 
gives up a piece of his own body (it is as 
such that feces are invariably treated by 
children) in order to gain the favor of some 
person whom he loves. So that a person’s 
love for his own penis, which is in other re- 
spects narcistic, is not without an element 
of anal-crotism. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to the concept of child. Hence, feces, 
child and penis are equated. (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. 


and J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Lon- 
don, 1925) 


conception (kon-sep’shun), n. [F. <L. con- 
ceptio, -onis < conceptus, P-P. of concipere, to 
take in, become pregnant.] In biology, the 
process by which a female’s egg or eggs, are 


fertilized and thus enabled to form an em- 
bryo. 


conceptive (-’tiv), a. [<L. conceptivus, see 
conception.| Capable of conceiving, that is, 
A briag fertilized and forming an embryo. 
iol. 
qoncrete picture (kon’krét pik’chér). 
torch writes: ‘Perhaps the most promi- 
nent feature of primitive thinking is the 
beer a to employ “full concrete pic- 
ea 3 instead of abstract ideas. The 
p t of primitive man works with total 
percepts of phenomena without analytic 


iscrimination of thei i i 
eir essential constitu 
parts; he think ae 


s in full concrete pictures 

Just as they are encountered in real expe- 
< dn this connection it should b 
e 

remembered that our own ideas of num- 
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Condensation 


ber have grown out of concrete — 
perceptions. The word five is farita iF 
the Sanskrit pancha, meaning hand; i 
Roman number V represents te: baine 
(Storch, A. The Primitive Archaic Pa 
Schizophrenia, tr. by Willard, GeT 
& Mental Disease Publishing Compe 
New York & Washington, ag y 


cept gains significance in hos 
psychiatric patients, particularly aa 
with schizophrenia, abandon the use : 


stract ideas, concrete ideas taking their 
place. Z 
concretism (kon’kré-tiz’m), n. [<L. © 
cretus, p.p. of conscrescere, grow together 
-ism.] In analytical psychology concret p 
is defined as ʻa definite peculiarity 
thought and feeling which represents A 
antithesis of abstraction. The actual o 
ing of concrete is “grown together”. A ee 
eretely-thought concept is onc that ther 
grown together or coalesced gin Pah 
concepts. Such a concept is not abs ‘oht, 
not isolated, and independently oe a 
but always impure and related. It ai ane 
differentiated concept, but is su ial 0 
bedded in the sense-conveycd err 
perception. Concretistic thinking $ aD 
among exclusively concrete concep ion 
views; it is constantly related to xe 
(Jung, C.G. Psychological Typesy Com- 
Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 


n 
condemnation (kon-dem-na’shun), op- 
[<L. condemnatio, -dnis <condemnare; sai 
demn, convict.] With Freud the zi 
means ‘rejection based on judgment se 
his communication Repression, he meer 
the fate of libido. He says that one i in- 
flee from internal stimuli; ‘with be an’ 
stinct, flight is of no avail, for the cg? stion 
not escape from itself. Later on, T T jll be 
based on judgment (condemnation) es im- 
found to be a good weapon against POT, ; 
pulse.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers Wirginia 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and alysis 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoan@ 
London, 1924-25) 


condensation (kon-den-sa’shun), n ae 
condensatio, -dnis <condensare, CO walt 
<com-, together + densus, thick, SS 
psychiatry one of the meanings of hich a 
sation refers to the process by wh} n as 
idea is made to contain all the omoa Je 
sociated with a group of ideas. ee or 
word or phrase may be over-cathec tands 
over-charged with emotion when it $ der: 
for something else of a much larger OT" en- 
Thus, a schizophrenic patient became 


Condensation, Dream 


raged when the word bill was mentioned or 
occurred to him. The word was associated, 
not to his conscious knowledge (until it was 
analyzed), with a friend, Bill, with whom 
the patient had had many experiences that 
later constituted a vigorous complex. The 
patient condensed his feelings for his friend 
into the word ill and subsequently into 
words rhyming with dill. 

_ This process of emotional condensation 
is characteristic of almost all dreams. As 
Jones expresses it, a person in a dream 
may be constituted by the fusion of the 
memorics of several different actual per- 
sons,’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis 
(4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) 

A second meaning of condensation is a 
corollary of the first. Many ideas or allied 
experiences may be compressed into a sin- 
gle thought or word. Thus, the word 
theatre may summarize a host of ideas. A 
phobia is never an entity; it is representa- 
tive of a chain of circumstances; it is a sym- 
bol that expresses a number of experiences. 

“The incompleteness of ideas facilitates 
the formation of condensations which are 
consequently unusually frequent in schizo- 
phrenia. Various lovers, various places of 
residence are no longer kept apart, some- 
times one lover and one place are the repre- 
sentatives of the entire total concep- 
tion. . .  (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychia- 
try, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 
condensation, dream. Sce dream-conden- 
Salion, 


condition, hysteriform (kon-dish’un, his- 
ner i-fawrm), See hystertform. 


conduct (kon/dukt), n-[<L. conductus, p-p- 
Of conducere, bring together, lead to <com-, 
together ++ ducere, lead.] 1. According to 
h caly, Bronner and Bowers ‘that be- 
avior of the individual which has more or 
ess definite implications? (Healy, W, 
io A.F. and Bowen, — a 
ure and Meaning 2 -sychoanalysts. 
Alfred A. Knopf, aed Hoe York, 1930.) 
ridges speaks of acquired and inherited 
to ieee - As a rule the word conduct refers 
vidual action or behavior of the total indi- 
ia al rather than to parts of him (such as 
ach ens of an extremity as an isolated 
Rank Conduct implies psychic as well as 

as activity. 
a pilEconscious behavior (Park, R-E. 
of Soon” E.W. Introduction to the Science 
be, ogy. University of Chicago Press, 
go, 1924). The standards of conduct 
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Conflagration 


for the person are set by his social environ- 
ment. 


confabulation (kon-fab-ii-la’shun), n. 
[<L. confabulatio, -ōnis, conversation, 
<com-, together + fabulari, talk, chat.] In 
psychiatry, the act of replacing memory 
loss by phantasy or by reality that is not 
true for the occasion. The term implies 
also lack of insight, in the sense that the 
subject fully believes his answers to be cor- 
rect. Confabulation is not uncommon in 
organic brain diseases in which intellec- 
tual impairment is a prominent feature. 
For example, the patient with a Korsakoff 
syndrome often fills in the memory gaps 
with incorrect details. A patient, bed- 
ridden in the hospital for months, said that 
he had just returned from a European 
journey and gave many details of the trip, 
believing thoroughly in his account. 


confabulation, opportune (—, op-or-tiin’) 
[<L. opportunus, seasonable, convenient 
<ob, at, before + portus, port, harbor.] 
While discussing Korsakoft’s psychosis, 
W.A.White says: ‘The characteristic symp- 
tom [i.e., memory defect] is associated with 
the amnesia and consists of a peculiar 
falsification of memory. The gaps in memory 
are filled by all sorts of fabrications which 
are narrated in great detail and with per- 
fect appearance of lucidity—opportune con- 
fabulation? (White, W.A. Outlines of Psy- 
chiatry (12th ed.). Nervous & Mental Dis- 
ease Publishing Company, Washington, 
D.C., 1929) 


confabulation, suggestion (—, sulg]- 
jes‘chun). [See suggestion] White says: ‘In 
many cases [of Korsakoff’s psychosis] the 
fabrications can be suggested by leading 
questions and the patient may be led to 
make almost any statement, no matter 
how contradictory—suggestion confabula- 
tion? (White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry 
(12th ed.). Nervous & Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, Washington, D.C., 
1929) 

confession-dream (kon -dren 
dream which implies a confession. If we 
take into account this nurse’s touchiness, 
her attitude to unlucky Fridays, etc., 
we should confirm the aoe that 
the dream contained a confession. . . - 
(Freud, S: Collected Papers (Vol. 2); tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 


don, 1924-25) 
conflagration, morbid excitation associ- 
ated with. Pyrolagnia. 


_fesh’‘un-drém). A 


Conflict 


conflict (kon’flikt), n. [< L. conflictus, fight, 
contest <com-, together + figere, strike. ] 
The concept is used ¢ sively in psychia- 
try, gaining its most exhaustive psycho- 
dynamic meaning from the field of psycho- 
analysis. When an instinct leaves its orig- 
inal source, the Íd, and gocs in the direc- 
tion of the environment, it encounters the 
critical scrutiny of several different forces, 
cach of which demands that the instinct 
conform to certain requirements before it 
can take the next step forward. The in- 
stinct does not want to undergo any modi- 
fications; it docs not want to suffer any re- 
Strictions. It opposes the demands of the 
successive forces it encounters, namely, the 
supcr-ego, ego, ego-ideal and reality. Con- 
sequently there is a conflict leading to one of 
many results, such as repression, symbol- 
ization, etc. 

‘From the very beginning our view was 
that men fall ill owing to the conflict be- 
tween the demands of their instincts and 
the internal resistance which is set up 
against them,’ (Freud, S. New Introductory 
Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, 
W,J.H.: W.W., Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1933) 

“A solution of the conflict between the 
repressing and repressed forces may be 
reached, however, whereby the energy of 
the latter is diverted to other aims, in much 


the same way as a conservation and trans- 
formation of energy takes place in the phys- 
ical world. (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 

‘He (Freud) showed that such conflicts 
are not always, or commonly, fought out to 

i ther one of the 
contending forces, some specialized in- 
stinctive urge toward some spccial goal, is 
apt to be suppressed or repressed, but not 
thereby deprived of its power.’ (McDou- 
gall, W. Outline of Abnormal Psychology. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926) 


conflict, inner (—, in’@r). Social workers 
use the term to mean ‘a distinet conflict 
within the personality between two or more 
ePPosing impulses or desires which tend to 
irresolution, tension, or neurotic behavior,’ 
amilton, G. A Medical Social Terminology, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 1930) 


ck social =, sō’shal) [< L. conflictus, 
z striking „together, a fight, contest 
con-, + fligere, to strike.] Conflict is 


$ 2 
become a Petition, and competitors 
ronnie F -Conscious rivals, Opponents or 
rivals” (Lasswell, H.D. Conftict, Social. En- 
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Congelatio 


oclopaedia of the Social Scieners (sich, Bi 
p.194. The Macmillan Company, Ne 
‘ork, 1931) 
s Conflict is typically for st nus, go 
between persons, eroups or apn 
mel, who emphasizes the func Hon hs c A 
flict in socialization, ditlerentiates Rad 
types of conflict as war, fend and faguan 
litigation and the conflict of nnpaeon 
ideas. (Simmel, G. The Suctoloey et. 
American Journal of Sociology LY, 190- 
1904) p 
: ic “twee + standards of cor 
Conflict between the ne aad 


duet of social groups, € li f anii 
the gang, may find expression m me le 
conflict in the individual, Problems are “pe 
tural conflict arise with movement of Pie 
sons from the country to the € ity, bs pea 
gration loa new country and ve 
tacts with the standards of a different soc 
class. 


e [< Post-Class 
confluence (kon'{ld0-ens), n. [< ii <eon- 
L. confluentia, a flowing together divid- 
together + fluere, to low.] L sed in i To 
ual Psychology (Adler) to reler to t atii € 
ing together of several instincts into a sing 
obje 


disordered orientation, [t repre ise that 
5 z s 

turbance of consciousness in the sen is un- 

awareness of time, place or person Is 


A y ore 
clear. Confusion may be occasioned by ° 
ganic or psychic causes, W 
confusion, primary (—, pri’mer-i). M that 
White says: ‘It must not be eae a e> 
certain other psychoses, particular 7 sive 
mentia praecox and manic-dep! game 
Psychosis, may originate under the men 
conditions which lead to the develop an 
of the infection-exhaustion psychoses, E at 
further, that aside from the condito 4 
confusion described (primary age 
states of infection and exhaustion aane 
complicate any psychosis, producing @ der 
fusion engrafted on the original ais a 
(secondary confusion)? (White, W e 
lines of Psychiatry (12th ed.). Nervo anys 
Mental Disease Publishing Comp 
Washington, D.C., 1929) 


i). 
confusion, secondary (—, sck’un-der 
See confusion, primary. 

: Ki =e CZ- 
congelatio (kôn-ge-lä'tē-5), n. [L., a Rigid 
ing, congealing <con- + gelatio.| 


Congenital 


state of the body in catalepsy; same as 
gelatio. Obs. See catalepsy? 

congenital (kon-jen’i-tal), a. [<L. con- 
genitus, born with, existing at birth <con- 
+ genitus, p.p. of gignere, to beget.] Existing 
or possessed since birth; in biology applied 
to an attribute, or anomaly, poss 
manifested by an individual since birth. 
Opposed to her editary. Sec heredity. 
congenital ame a-men’-shi-a); 
— idiocy (— id 


primary amentia. 


congenitalness (-nes), n. [<congenital + 
-ness.] The state of being congenital. Rare. 
conjugal chastity. Sce chastity, conjugal. 
Conolly, (kon’ol-i) John (born between 
1794-96; died 1866), British psychiatrist; 
psychotherapy. 
conquassationes animi (kén-kwa à-tē- 
O'nes &’né-mé) [L., ‘severe shakings of the 
soul’.] Mental derangement. Obs. 
consanguineal (kon-sang-gwin’é-al), con- 
Sanguineous (-’é-us), a. [< L. consanguineus 
<con-, with + sanguineus, of blood, bloody 
<sanguis, blood.] Related by consanguinity, 
that is, by blood. 
Consanguinity (-'i-ti), n. [<L. consanguini- 
tas; see consanguineal.] In contradistinction 
to affinity or the relation by marriage, con- 
Sanguinity means relation by blood or de- 
Scent from a common ancestor within the 
Same family stock. See kinship. 
Conscience (kon’shens), n. [<L. conscientia 
as conscire, to be conscious of wrong <com-, 
ether f scire, to know.] It appears that 
tere chiatry only psychoanalysts have at- 
rls a dynamic study of conscience. It 
of mot the moral and esthetic attitudes 
& He individual and therefore arises prin- 
Pally from the parents who engendered 
Ose attitudes in the child. During later 
take opment when the parental disciplines 
consti their position in the unconscious, 
D tuting the Super-Ego, it is the Super- 
indivia as conscience. Still later, pren lie 
© Parents tei X oe develops an 
EgO-Ideal, he acquires an ieee 
ere is.’ e acquires another conscience. 
the twa, eet a continuity benyen 
fined as 3 ‘onscience, therefore, may har e- 
Stand in ps psychical organizations ‘sie 
Stinct; Pposition to the expression Ot 1n- 
ëo ual actions. 
indica double (—, dub”1). This term 
Consci 


Ousness leading to the production o! 
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es a dissociation and splitting of 


Conscious 


abnormal states of consciousness; a funda- 


mental manifestation of hysteria. 
conscience, health. Sce health-conscience. 


conscience-instinct (kon’shens-in’stingkt). 
S.Rad6 says: ‘It seems advisable to desig- 
nate as the “conscience-instinet” the dv- 
namic expression of the institution of con- 
science. According to Freud's discovery 
this instinct represents the phylogenetically 
most recent differentiation in human in- 
stinctual life and is mainly determined by 
its topographical position.’ (International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis VII, 406, 1926) 


conscious (kon’shus), a. and x. [< L. con- 
scius, knowing, aware <con-, together + 
scire, know.] In psychiatry conscio used: 
(1) (less frequently) as an adjective de- 
scriptive of a function of consciousness or 
of the conscious realm as a perceptive 
faculty. As such, it is synonymous with: 
aware; having knowledge of; present in 
the ficld (or realm) of consciousness. 
sually) as a noun, to denote a partic- 
sion of the psyche. In such use it is 
practical mnonymous with Consciousness, 
and is invariably preceded by the definite 
article: the conscious, as is generally the case 
with the preconscious, the unconscious, the col- 
lective unconscious. 

‘The conscious is that part of mental life, 
proportionately infinitesimal, of which the 
individual is aware at any given time. 
Though consciousness is a continuum dur- 
ing normal waking life, its content is ex- 
tremely transitory, constantly changing.’ 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, 
A.M. The Structure and Meaning of Psycho- 
analysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
1930) 

‘It is possible to say, however, that any- 
thing psychical will take on the aspect of 
consciousness if it comes into association 
with the ego.’ (Jung, C.G. Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, London, 1928.) To Jung the ego 
is ‘the perceptive self.’ 

‘We can go further and in support of an 
unconscious mental state allege that only a 
small content is embraced by conscious- 
ness at any given moment, so that the 
greater part of what we call conscious 
knowledge must in any case exist for very 
considerable periods of time in a condition 
of latency, that is to say, of unconscious- 
ness, of not being apprehended by the 
mind.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4) 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 


Conscious-phantasy 


Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) j 

Kempf’s definition of consciousness is as 
follows: ‘The phenomena of consciousness 
of self or of the environment is the result of 
all the [autonomic] segments reacting to- 
gether more or less vigorously, as a unity, to 
the sensational activity of any one or sev- 
cral of its parts.” (Kempf, E.J. Psychopa- 
thology. C.V.Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
1921) 


conscious-phantasy (-fan’ta-si). Phanta- 
sics may be formed in the realm of con- 
sciousness or in that of unconsciousness. 
For a description of the former sce phan- 
tasy-life. 


consciousness (-nes), n. [<conscious -+ 
-ness.| See conscious. 


consciousness, clouding of (—, kloud’ing 
ov). Sce sensorium. 


consciousness, disintegration of (—, dis- 
in-té-gr4’shun ov). Jung says: ‘The vast 
majority of mental diseases, in so far as 
they are not of a definitely organic nature, 
are due to a disintegration of consciousness 
caused by an irresistible inundation of un- 
conscious contents.’ (Jung, C.G. Contribu- 
tions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, 
H.G. and G.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Company, London, 1928.) This 
means that material from the unconscious 
more or less gradually causes the disrup- 
tion and disintegration of the contents of 


consciousness. 
consciousness, double; dual (kon’shus- 
nes, dub”l; dū’al). See Personality, alternating. 


consciousness, dream (-, 
dream-ego. 


consciousness, dual (—, dii’al). See person- 
ality, alternating. 


drēm’). See 


consciousness, location of (—, lō-kā’shun 
ov). Freud believes ‘that consciousness oc- 
curs actually in the locality of the memory- 
trace? (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 

acmillan Company, 1933.) He makes the 
iatement with some reservation, For the 
Ocation of the memory-trace see system, 


Onsciousness jg situated in what Freud 
Calls the P-system, 


iy alona 3 , 

E l ne in consciousness 
without associations : 
ponents of co 


sciousness, it is said that 
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Consolation Dream 


there is a splitting of consciousness. See 
hysteria, defense. siete 
consciousness, subliminal (—, sub-li 
nal). See subliminal tendency. 


"shoo 
consensual light reflex (kon-sen eer 
lit’ ré’fleks) [ < L. consensus, mene a 
cord, harmony, sympathy cantanti te 
feel together, agree, accord.] Whe eee 
enters the pupil of one eye only, the i se 
the other eye contracts; the phenome 
is known as the consensual light reflex. 


en sus, 
consensus (kon-sen’sus), n. ecg Ara 
agreement <consenlire, to feel tog 


R feel.} 
agree, accord <con- + sentire, tO 


ion ôl 
Agreement reached by the resoluuon 
conflict (Kallen, H. Consensus. i 
paedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 4), PI Yo il, 
26. The Macmillan Company, New shave 
1931). Four types of group ang a con 
been differentiated: by authority, i by 
promise, by majority a eee is 
integration. (McIver, R.M. Soci nith 
Structure and Changes. Richard R. 
New York, 1931) 
conservation (kon-sčr-vā’shun), A DE 
conservatio, -ōnis, a keeping, Las 
<con-, together + servare, to A 
serve.] M.Prince says: ‘We have a desire 
a perhaps justifiable belief, that hat ie is 
piece of knowledge is not lost, “it we 
back somewhere in our minds, unde! 
cannot get at it. If, sooner or later, | with- 
one circumstance or another, with i 5, W 
out the aid of some kind of stimu ays 
can recall the desired knowledge we con 
was preserved (or conserved). If v at all 
tinue, under all circumstances and ve say 
moments, to be unable to recall it a con- 
it is lost, that our memory of it is no 


2257 


served. So the notion of conservation 
knowledge being something apin 
recollection enters even into popu n 
guage.’ (Prince, M. The Unona t 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


em): 
consolation dream (kon-so-la’shun pets 
When dreams contain an onana i 
note, they are known as consolation ee d 
‘There are consolation-dreams, diret”; 


i 

. . C! , 
against another anxiet perya » js 
dreams—the fear of death. “To re most 
one of the most frequent and one o pols 


readily established of the death-sy™ Re- 
The dream therefore says consolingly* o die 
assure yourself, you are not going area 
(to depart),” just as the examination- R 


calms us by saying: “Don’t be afraid; +» 


u 
time, too, nothing will happen to nds 
The difficulty in understanding both 


Encyclo- * 


Constellation 


of dreams is due to the fact that the anxiety 
is attached precisely to the expression of 
consolation.’ (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, 1933) 
constellation (kon-ste-la’shun), n. [<L. 
constellatio, -dnis, a collection of stars <con-, 
together +- stella, star.] In psychiatry a 
constellation is made up of groups of allied 
thoughts, centering around a nuclear idea. 
Jung says: ‘The nuclear clement has a 
constellating power corresponding to its 
energic value. From this power there fol- 
_ lows a specific constellation of the psychic 
contents; and thus is developed the com- 
plex, which is a constellation of psychic 
contents dynamically conditioned by the 
energic value.” (Jung, C.G. Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
and'C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, London, 1928) 
Consternatio (kon-ster-ni’té-d), n- Es 
Confusion, consternation. ] Night terrors in 
children. Obs. 
constipation, neuropathic (kon-sti-pa’- 
shun, — nii-rd-path’ik) [<Post-Class. L. 
Constipatio, -dnis, a crowding together <con-, 
together +- stipare, to crowd, press, cram, 
stuff.] Déjérine and Gauckler use the word 
Neuropathic in the sense of mental. They 
Say that ‘nearly all the nervous constipa- 
tions’ are due to what they call education, 
that is, through faulty ‘psychic impres- 
Sions’, It is the type of education by which 
Some ‘form a habit of having a movement 
Y artificial means only, such as enemata, 
or inserting suppositories into the rectum, 
etc. In these cases artificial defecation is 
Often practiced without the slightest pre- 
iminary attempt to have a normal passage. 
Certain individuals reach the point of 
no longer experiencing the slightest need of 
efecation. It is an absent idea.’ (Déjérine, 
To Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and 
= teir Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), 
- by Jelliffe, SE. J.B. Lippincott Com- 
Pany, Phila. & London, 1915) 


c i i . a 

Sai stitution (kon-sti-ti/shun), n. [<L. con- 

EEO -onis, constitution, disposition, na- 
€ <constitutus, p-p. of constituere, to cause 


te 
st aa, set(up), fix, establish <con- + 


te », Cause to stand, set up, erect.] Few 
erature oo in contemporary medical lit- 
and Sa applied with so little unanimity 
i entina as is the term constitution. Its 

uild sation with the phenotype, body 
most as Be ype of an individual is al- 
Witho ommon as its usage—with or 


ut the epithet ‘hereditary’ —for de- 
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Constitution 


noting the gencral biological make-up or 
the particular genetic structure of an or- 
ganism. Many authors still use the term 
‘constitutional’ in connection with dis- 
eases which are caused ‘internally’ or 
effect, as does gout or diabetes, the whole 
organism. Another school describes the 
constitution in terms of the different types 
of physique and seeks in them the primary 
etiologic basis of variations in clinical 
pathology. 

This inaccuracy in terminology and con- 
ception is understandable when one con- 
siders that the knowledge of constitution is 
almost as old as medicine itself, and that 
all definitions of constitution incorporate 
the special ideas of both the time and the 
branch of medicine in which they have 
been formulated. From Hippocrates to the 
present there have been systems of consti- 
tutional types and diseases, which changed 
in content and could be more finely sub- 
divided when further knowledge was 
added. Up to the nineteenth century, all 
diseases not localized in the pathology of a 
single organ were constitutional. When the 
knowledge of pathogenesis advanced, the 
number of these so-called ‘constitutional 
diseases was correspondingly reduced. 

Following the discovery of the physio- 
logical and chemical cell processes in the 
bacteriological era, constitutional research 
was almost forgotten and had to retreat to 
the classification of different physical 
types. Although these studies were to some 
extent successful, especially in psychiatry 
and under the influence of Kretschmer’s 
systematic work, there were many disap- 
pointments in other fields of medicine so 
long as the study of constitution was con- 
fined to purely anthropological investiga- 
tion of the individual and the concept of 
constitution was not founded on accurate 
genetic principles. The classification of con- 
stitutional disease groups as clinical entities 
was bound to remain useless, because there 
is no disease which is purely constitutional, 
and there is no constitutional system which 
is alone the pathogenetic basis for a specific 

athology. 

Š Acone to the principles of modern 
physiological genetics the furthest one can 
go is to distinguish between predominantly 
hereditary and predominantly peristatic 
diseases (see peristasis). Consequently, the 
concepts of heredity and constitution have 
become practically inseparable, although 
it is clear that the constitution is not to be 
identified with either the genotypical struc- 
ture or the phenotypical make-up of a per- 


Constitution, Epileptic Psychopathic [118] 


son. While the phenotype is the changeable 
picture of the manifest appearance of an 
organism and is always modified by its ex- 
ternal life-situation, constitution represents 
a relatively constant state of the person and 
classifies this person according to his bio- 
logical values. It is thercfore best under- 
stood as an auxiliary concept of medical 
classification and gencral pathology. 

Consequently, as constitution is only a 
part of the person, although an important 
one, and is always bound to the person, one 
may say that there is about the same rela- 
tionship between a person and his constitu- 
tion as between the United Stat nd its 
Constitution. A nation’s life and activities 
are governcd by its Constitution, but the 
Constitution is not the State. 

With reference to this fundamental con- 
ception of modern human genctics the fol- 
lowing definition of constitution may be 
preferred as at the same time precise and 
comprehensive: 

‘Constitution is the relatively constant 
physiological composition and biological 
make-up of the human organism by which 
its resistances are governed.’ 

ore complex definitions are found in 
different schools of constitutional medicine, 
raper defines constitution as ‘that aggre- 
gate of herediterial characters, influenced 
more or less by environment, which deter- 
mine the individuals reaction, successful 
or unsuccessful, to the stress of environ- 
ment.’ (Draper, G. Disease and the Man. 
1990) Macmillan Company, New York, 


Pende conceives of the constitution as 
‘the morphological, physiological and psy- 
chological resultant (variable in each indi- 
vidual) of the Properties of all the cellular 
and humoral elements of the body, and of 
the combination of these in a special celly- 
lar state having a balance and functional 
Output of its own, a given Capacity for 
adaption and a mode of reaction to its en- 
vironmental stimuli. This resultant is be- 
lieved to be ‘determined primarily by the 
laws of heredity and secondarily by the 
disturbing influences exercised by the en- 
vironment upon the individual's heredi- 
tary plan of organization.’ (Pende, N. 

Onstitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarati, 
Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
oncept of Kretschmer who defined 


ec 
Constitution as “the totali indivi 
tutio Otality of all individy 
Peculiarities whi h x ` 


ch are referable to hered- 

It 38. i Fi š 
ee 2 le have a genetic basis? seems 
E bee ified to a similar extent as that 
Johannsen who described it as ‘the 
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totality of all the morphological, functional 
and evolutionary clements of an organism 
which are inherited or inheritable. oa 
In interpreting the physical and menta 
resistance of an individual in the dynamic 
terms of the capacity of producing ena 
satory reactions to pathogenic abo 
Lewis conccives of the constitution as ‘the 
expression of the integration of a 
clements comprising the inherited organ : 
units, cosmic clements, sub-human living 
environment, psychological influences, JA 
cluding those more or less rigid patterns TEL 
termined by tradition, social ideas, pti 
ing childhood experiences, and the in a 
ence of contact-persons in the heten enz 
vironment? (Lewis, N.D.C. Castine 
Factors in Dementia Praecox. Monograp? 
No. 35 of the Nervous & Mental ee. 
Publishing Company, New York, a 
As this synthetic conception seeks to uni k 
the morphological, physiological and pi 
chological aspects of the individual, it ie z 
tainly constitutes a promising working RA 
pothesis for approaching the field of ie 
stitutional medicine from all possible a 
gles (sce constitutional type). bic 
constitution, epileptic psychopati 
(kon-sti-tū’shun, ep-i-lep’tik si-ko-pal ae 
<L. constitutio, -dnis, constitution, diaper 
tion, nature <con-, together + statuere, 4 
set up, establish.] Bleuler say Specific psi 
chic peculiarities are connected with Te 
lepsy, which as a rule incr with he 
duration of the disease. According tO oe 
cgree, one speaks of an epileptic characte’ 
epileptic Psychopathic constitution, an ler. 
severe cases, of epileptic dementia.’ (Bleu A. 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, Bi 
he Macmillan Company, New be 
1930). Hence, the epileptic psychopat ics 
constitution is one that possesses qualit 
common to the epileptic character an 
epileptic dementia, R 
constitution, paranoid (-, par’a-noid): 
See character, paranoiac. 
constitution 
ti). Psychiat 


Ne 
» Personality (—, pér-su-nal © 
> rists generally use the exp” s 
Sion personality constitution, when they T?. 
to the organization of the personality aS 
exists prior to the development of a el 
chiatric condition. Several forms of PC 
Sonality constitution have been describe@? 
among which may be mentioned lo" 
schizoid (schizothymic), cycloid (cy 
thymic), epileptoid and hysteroid. e 
from the standpoint of Jung there ar 
two general reaction types, the introver ti 
And the extraverted, each of which is S" 
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divided into four functional types, namely, 
thinking, feeling, sensation and intuition, 

Psychoanaly s describe types of person- 
ality in terms of their relationship with the 
major influences of infantile components. 
Among the personality or character forms, 
according to psycho-analysis, are the anal, 
oral and genital characters. 


Constitution, psychic (—, si’kik). It is gen- 
erally agreed among psychiatrists that the 
Psyche has its own special laws of growth 
and development, analogous to those of 
Physical structure ‘he psyche has its own 
embryology, microscopic and gross anat- 


boldest phantasies fall within limits deter- 
mined by psychic inheritance, and through 
the veil of even the wildest phantasy there 
shimmer those dominants which have been 
inherent in the human psyche from the 
very beginning. (Jung, C.G. Contributions 
to Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, London, 1928.) The fundamen- 
tal cleménts are the inherited ‘roots of the 
mind? To Jung there are also such sub- 
divisions of the unconscious mind as the 
anima, animus, the personal unconscious, Cte. 
'kewise consciousness has its special struc- 
tures and functions. There is, for example, 
NC persona and the ego. 
“reud likewise emphasizes phylogenetic 
Piychig clements. He believes that ontog- 
Y epitomizes phylogeny in the mental 
Physic? just as definitely as it does in the 
a The unconscious of the infant 
la o the Id and its many elements. 
forgot it also contains the Super-Ego and 
ture tten memories. The principal struc- 
ibaa the conscious is the Ego and that 
ivision of it called the Ægo-Ideal. 
€ structures of the psyche have their 
or less well-defined functions. When 
tional ae use the expression constitu- 
Struct ley generally refer to the original 
ture and function laid down in the in- 


vid Ae A ; 
mo Anal as distinguished from acquired 
ifications, 


Consti 
Path’j 
anom 


More 
Psych 


pion, psychopathic (—, sī-kō- 
A This expression denotes ‘many 
a les of character which because nor- 

said to Bio to the individual cannot be 
because ot constitute a psychosis, but 
Pe of ad; y lead to a rather inefficient 
Yustment of the individual to his 
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environment, and because persons exhibit- 
ing these peculiarities often become ac- 
tively disordered, may be considered as 
border-land conditions? (White, W.A. 
Outlines of Psychiatry (12th ed.). Nervous & 
Mental Dis ase Publishing Company, 
Washington, D.C., 1929) 

Included in the group of such border- 
land conditions are cranks, ill-balanced 
eccentric individuals, pathological liars, 
swindlers, those who manifest what is called 
psychopathic depression and psychopathic ela- 
tion, Cte. 

The clinical diagnostic term used today 
to designate this group is psychopathie per- 
sonality, which used to be known as constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority. 


constitution, sexual (—, sck’shoo-al). From 
choanalytic point of view, Freud 
With the decline in importance of 
the influences experienced accidentally the 
constitutional and hereditary elements 
again won the upper hand; with this dif- 
ference, however, from prevailing opinion, 
that in my conception the “sexual consti- 
tution” took the place of a general neuro- 
pathic disposition, In my recently pub- 
lished Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie 
(1905) I have attempted to describe the 
many aspects and varicties of this sexual 
constitution, as well as the composite na- 
ture of the sexual instinct as a whole and its 
origin from various contributing sources in 
the organism.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


constitutional (kon-sti-tii’shun-al), a. 
[ <constitution + -al.] In modern medicine 
it has become necessary to define the term 
constitutional in accordance with the princi- 
ples of physiological genetics and to relate 
its meaning exclusively to those elements 1n 
the biological make-up of an individual or- 
ganism which are inherent in its given con- 
stitution, that is, in the relatively constant 

hysiological composition and biological 
make-up of the human organism by which 
its resistances are governed. —— 

If the concept of constitution 1S thus to 
have its own precise meaning which neither 
coincides with the genotype or the pheno- 
type of an individual nor disagrees with the 
other definitions of the biological structure 
and development of a human being, as 
they appear in the light of modern physio- 
logical genetics, it is based on the distinc- 
tion of three different factors determining 
the final nature of an individual; namely, 


Constitutional Anomaly 


the inherited elements which make up the 
genolype and are again transmissible, the 
peristatic conditions of the environment, and 
the dispositional response of the individual or- 
ganism. A change in any of these factors is 
bound to modify the phenotypical appear- 
ance of the organism, although the geno- 
typical structure is of primary importance 
to the prospective biological development 
in that it expresses the actual equipment of 
the individual as a classified member of a 
particular species or group, and demar- 
cates the limits and qualities of all future 
reactions of the given organism to its in- 
dividual life situation. 

The modifications of these reactive abil- 
ities depend on the dispositional determi- 
nants as well as on the degree of the in- 
dividually developed physical and mental 
resistance which finds its expression in con- 
stitution and character. What the character 
is in the province of mental development, 
the constitution is in the physical field. To- 
gether they make up what finally appears 
as the individual personality and as a bio- 
logical entity, although this unit always 
consists of two characteristic components 
which are determined in themselves by the 
given hereditary elements of the individ- 
ual, as they become the subjects of various 


modifications through exposure to special 
life situations, 


constitutional anomaly (— 4- 
See constitutional inadequacy, 


constitutional inadequacy (— in-ad’é- 
kwa-si) [constitution + -al; in-neg. + ade- 
quacy.] An expression implying an anatom- 
ical and physiological imbalance between 
two or more of the systems (Physical and 
mental) of the body. In general it is based 
upon studies relating to the biological 
growth of organs or organic systems. It in- 
cludes, for instance, such topics as are asso- 
ciated with Godin’s law, namely, that in 
normal growth, phases of growth in width 
alternate with phases of growth in length; 
or with the law of Viola: ‘The ponderal 
(weight) evolution, or increase of mass, and 
the morphological evolution, or change of 
Proportion, are in inverse proportion to 
each other, The more an organ evolves 
ponderally the less does it evolve morpho- 
3 the less it evolves ponderally the 
Pe, does: it ‘evolve morphologically,’ 
avearad, g pstitutional Inadequacies, tr. by 


nom’a-li), 
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many essential factors in psychiatry.Closely 
associated with constitutional inadequacy 
is constitutional anomaly. Pende quotes 
Rostan as follows: ‘It is rare for a perfect 
balance to exist in all the systems of the ani- 
mal economy. This complete harmony has 
perhaps never existed outside of the imagi 
nation of the ancients. One system mar 
always appears to preponderate over RU 4 
rest. Accordingly it is easy to conceive E 
the dominance of one apparatus shou 
imprint an important modification ited) 
our physical and moral constitution.’ (ibi ) 
constitutional mania (kon-sti-tū’shun-ål 
ma’ni-a). Sce disposition, constitutional mania» 
constitutional psychopathic inferon, 
(— si-k6-path’ik in-fē-ri-or'i-ti). Psyc 
pathic inferiority. . 
constitutional type (-al tip’) [<constitutirn 
+ -al.] In its original and more restrict E 
connotation, this term refers to the coma 5 
lations of traits, morphological, physio ng 
ical and psychological, that are asua ia 
be associated with tendencics to pe it 
diseases, physical and mental. Howev z 1 
is not infrequently used in a wider arn 
include types of body and mind, mate 
where no relation to any particular t 
ency to disease is postulated. de 
he first typological system baler A 
veloped by Hippocrates, who descri leh: 
tendency to apoplexy, the habitus apop i 
cus (q.v.), in persons of thickset, roun aay 
appearance, and a tendency to pulin RA 
tuberculosis, the habitus phithisicus Gwh z 
persons of slender, angular appeara é 
This dichotomizing system was exten ae 
by Galen to four human types which hes 
related to the four fluids or humors he 
sumed to form the basis of the body. a 
sanguine type was thought to owe his the 
thusiasm to the ‘strength of the blood 2 use 
melancholic type was said to be sad arte | 
of the overproduction of the ‘black the 
the choleric type was irritable owing tO ii 
predominance of the ‘yellow bile’, an fthe 
phlegmatic type was apathetic because © four 
predominance of the ‘phlegm’. These da 
classical humors lived on as the explana” 
of temperamental and constitutional tyP 
for centuries, until Harvey’s discovery 5. 
the circulation of the blood had the mene 
fold effect of focussing attention On n- 
lood as the important humor, and of € I 
Phasizing the role of the blood-vess¢ls- s 
was Haller who demonstrated the per 
Connection between the blood and the for 
peraments, and thereby paved the way eir 
the modern typologists to describe t 


Constraint of Movement 


types in terms of anatomical systems in- 
stead of humors. i 
The discovery of the internal secretions 
and their effect on the morphology of body 
and mind led in all countries to a new hu- 
moral doctrine and, thus, to a classifica- 
ton of types on the basis of altered secre- 
“on of one of these glands. The prefixes 
hyper-, hypo-, and dys- were employed to 
indicate oversecretion, undersecretion, or 
qualitatively altered secretion. The main 
typological systems developed on the basis 
of these concepts were those of the modern 
‘rench, Italian, German, and American 
Yypologists. 
The ordinary system of the French school 
as consisted, from the time of Rostan 
828), of the digestive, respiratory, cerebral, 
eag muscular types (q.v.). Other types ac- 
Cpted by Rostan’s successors are the re- 
Productive and the atonic type, corresponding 
© the old hypergenital and lymphatic 
types, and also the round and the flat type, 
explained by MacAuliffe in terms of col- 
oidal chemistry. 
fron © System of the Italian school dates 
i om the work of De Giovanni (about 
2%), who formulated the law of deforma- 
ton (q.v.) and described three types of body 
uild: the first combination or phthisic type, 
€ second combination or plethoric type, and 
a third combination. Other tritypal classi- 
sieuons are based either on the form of the 
be era, distinguishing microsplanchnic, mega- 
blanchnic, and normosplanchnic types (Vi- 
a), or on the total external characteris- 
> distinguishing dolichomorphic, brach y- 
À , and eumorphic types. Pende modi- 
veget, ihig system by distinguishing a hyper- 
ition 22 and a hypovegetative biotype, in ad- 
Th. to a number of dysplastic types. 
erma, (YPOlogical work of the modern 
Ogis an school was initiated by the phrenol- 
t Gall at the end of the 18th century 
Plas); ntinued by Beneke (asthenic or hypo- 
€ type, apoplectic or hyperplastic type, 
bhthisi type); Carus (athletic, phlegmatic, 
te, cerebral, sterile constitutions); Bauer 
type). generativus, arthritic habitus, asthenic 
Brate eae by E.R. and W,Jaensch (énte- 
Psychiat disintegrated types). In the field of 
Schmey 4,22 the typological system of Kret- 
Uential as certainly become the most 1n- 
Cipin S (pyknic, asthenic, athletic, and 
thymic A types on the physical side; cyclo- 
n the Schizothymic temperaments). 
"Ystemag odern American school, the most 
done p C and effective work has been 
Cnport (paper (panels of personality), Dav- 
eshy, slender, and medium biotypes), 
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Stockard (lateral and linear types), Lewis 
(regressive, hypercompensatory, and normally 
compensating types), and Sheldon (ectomor- 
phic, mesomorphic, and endomorphic types). 

Well-known English typologists are E. 
Miller, Spearman and Cohen, and in the 
modern Dutch school Heymans and Wier- 
sma are the outstanding workers. 


constraint of movement (kon-strant’ ov 
moov’ment). See constraint of thought. 


constraint of thought (kon-strant’ ov 
thawt’). This phrase is used by Kraepelin 
to describe the idea, expressed especially by 
patients with dementia praccox, that the 
patients’ thoughts are under the influence 
of other people. 

‘They never tire of describing this con- 
straint of theirs in ever varying ways. The 
patient’s thoughts are influenced, inspired, 
pressed on him; he must receive them like a 
telephone; they are forced on him by hyp- 
notism and suggestion, act on him “by sug- 
gestion”.’ (Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox 
and Paraphrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S. 
Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1919) 

When the same idea of constraint pre- 
vails as regards the patients movements, 
one speaks of constraint of movement. 


constructive (kon-struk’tiv), a. [< construct 
+ -ive.] Jung says that ‘this concept is used 
by me in an equivalent sense to synthetic, al- 
most in fact as an illustration of the latter 
concept. Constructive means “building 
up”. I employ “constructive” and “‘syn- 
thetic” in describing a method that is op- 
posed to the reductive. The constructive 
method is concerned with the elaboration 
of unconscious products (dreams, phan- 
tasies, etc.). It takes the unconscious prod- 
uct as a basis or starting point, as a symbol- 
ical expression, which, stretching on ahead, 
as it were, represents a coming phase of 
psychological development.’ (Jung, C.G. 
Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G., 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York 
& London, 1923) 


contamination (kon-tam-i-na’shun), n. 
[Mod. L. <contaminatio, -onis L. contamindre, 
originally: to bring into contact.] In a 
psychiatric sense the term contamination re- 
fers to an error of speech characterized by 
amalgamating a_part of one word with 
that of another (Freud). Bleuler gives as an 
example the neologism ‘gruesor’, derived 
from gruesome and sorrowful, Apparently 
the result of contamination is a neologism 
Freud states that contamination is the fist 
step in the process of condensation, 


Contemplatio [1 


contemplatio (kôn-tem-plä’tē-5), 
contemplation.] Ecstasy, 


content, dream. See dream-content. 


f Eg 


contentious (kon-ten’shus), n. [<F. con- 
tentieux, quarrelsome <L. contentiosus < con- 
tendere, to strive, dispute, fighi, contend 
against.] Some patients, particularly those 
with a manic syndrome and those in the 
carly stages of a paranoid reaction, fecl 
that they and others are bcing t 
fairly; they sce slights when none present 
or intended, as a result of which they inces- 
santly quarrel about discriminations. 

‘The fighting maniacs stand between 
those who feel in the right and forever ap- 
Peal to the law, on the one hand, and the 
paranoid litigants, on the other.’ (Bleuler, 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, ır. by Brill, A.A, 
a ilan Company, New York, 
1930 


content, latent (—, latent) [ <L. latens, 
-nlis, pres.p. of latēre, to lic hidden or con- 
cealed.] This concept, particul 
sized and developed by Freud, 
consideration that the bulk of 


arly empha- 
refers to the 


ias, compulsive-obsessive symp- 
toms, delusions, hallucinations, 


tent. The real meaning of the s 
symbols is concealed, that is, | 
a patient must always perform 
tain number of times; if he does not obey 


adful wil] 
© manifest 
at the repetition 
vith his mother 
l the one who will suffer 
death, if he docs not repeat the compulsion. 


The underlying components constitute the 
latent content, 


ymptoms or 


content, perception = Pčr-sep’shun), 
is is a Psychoanalytic expression. Freud 
“te in carly infancy Consciousness jg 
ith p2 Sense-organ for ions? 
with fans ga perceptions’, 


Sa 
‘ 


aces, one turned toward = 
ception and “3 Other toward the on 
- Processes.” (Freud S 
f D rd ed.), tt 
ye reams (3rd ed.), tr, by 


Macmillan Company, 


h alerpretation 
Brill, AA, 


Contrectation 


1933.) The elements of per ception song 
tute a perception-content. For example, 
dream-content is usually perception-con- 
tent. 


continuous amnesia. Sec amnesia, continu- 
ous. 

so’shal) 
con- 


continuity, social (kon-ti-ni‘i-ti 
[EL continuitas, -atis, connected se > 
tinuation <continuns, joining with sopi- 
thing, continuous. ] Social continuity el 
plies the existence of a body of aee i 
which is transmitted from the older ns be 
younger generations.’ (Park, R.E. and iai 
gess, E.W. Introduction to the Science of aoe 
ogy. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1931 n 

This concept is used to indicate thae aie 
isting culture forms are outgrowths or m P 
ifications of antecedent forms.’ (W en sal 
Continuity, Social: Encyclopaedia of the “ilian 
Sciences (Vol. 4), pals: The sons > 
Company, New York, 1931.) rhe milý 
agencies of social continuity are the 7 ae 
the play group, the church, the school, ee 
all other instrumentalities of commun 
tion. 


i ati n. [con- 
contraception (kon-tra-sep’shun), [ 


E ‘on | “LHe 
tra-, against + -ception; see inception] TM 
act of interfering with the fernale’s na 
Capacity, or process, of conception. (io) 
contraceptive (-/tiv), a. aan te <r 
+ -tve.] Aiming at or producing contra ae 
tion; preventing conception or impres 
tion, 


: . ab'it). 
contraction, habit (kon-trak’shun, ha 

Sce tic, ‘chiar. 

: eak/chir, 

contracture, hysterical Eonia or 

is-ter’i-kal), Contraction of aS ondi- 
muscle group due to an hysterical ¢ 


ton. 


M -al). 
contrary sexual (kon’tre-ri sek’shoo 
An invert. 
<L. 


contrectation (kon-trek-tā’shun), n- [ act 


contrectatio, -dnis, touching, touch, pra 
<contrectare, touch, handle, come m aisha 
with, feel.] E.Jones says: ‘There is oe ol 
mony present between the two phase on- 
the sexual act, those termed by Moll Joc 
Eectation* (to which I prefer Have & 
Ellis’s term “tumescence”) and deum a 
cence. (Jones, E. Papers on rl A 
(th ed.). William Wood & Compa 
Baltimore, 1938) 


Il 
* obvious misprint for contrectation (cf. Mo j 
A. The Sexual Life of the Child. pp.29, 17 


raain, The Macmillan Company, New Yars 


Control, Social 


Contrectation thus means tumescence or 
the swelling of the penis; penile erection. 
Moll uses the term also in a more general 
sense, namely, as the ‘instinct to approach, 
touch, and kiss another person, usually of 
the opposite sex,’ i.c., the acts of pleasure, 
such as handling, that lead to genital ex- 
Citation, 


control, social. See social control. 


Convenience-dream. Sce dream, conven- 
tence, 


conventions, social. Sce social conventions. 


hauversation, hatred of (kon-vér-sa’shun, 
at red ov). Misologia. 


Conversation, inability to understand or- 
mary, Akatamathesia. 
Conversion (kon-vér’shun), n. [<L. con- 
versio, -dnis <conversus, p.p. of convertere 
Scon-, together ++ vertere, turn.] The term, 
taken from psycho-analysis, means in psy- 
chiatry the symbolic representation of a 
Psychical conflict in terms of motor or sen- 
Sory manifestations. The symbolization is 
the means by which repressed instinctual 
tendencies gain external expression; usu- 
ally, as for instance in hysteria, the symbol- 
ization also contains the defense set up 
Against the instinctual impulses. 
sychoanalysts have studied conversion 
Particularly in patients with hysteria. They 
are patients whose sexuality is usually of 
the so-called infantile type, meaning 
among other things an incomplete resolu- 
ton of the Oedipus complex. The female 
ysterical patient cannot emancipate her- 
Self, her instinctual impulses, from carly 
Parental inclinations, especially with refer- 
ence to genitality. Unconsciously she longs 
to possess her father; unconsciously also 
cre is much aversion to the possession. 
When the conflict becomes too acute and 
Vigorous, it finally breaks through the re- 
Pressing forces of the psyche, but it does not 
enter consciousness directly. That would be 
too intolerable and painful to the Ego. The 
Conflicting clements achieve external ex- 
Pression by appearing as motor or sensory 
rep btoms. A woman complained of a 
SAt-sided paralysis, identical with a real 
alyaysis shown by her mother. She had 
woul wanted to be like her mother, for it 
athe put her in the same relation with her 
wish T that her mother was in. The primary 
i Was to have the father. As a conse- 
x es of her psychically induced pena 
sifted a only possessed him, but she also 
of th ed, because of the psychic fulfilment 
e impulse. 
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Conyulsion 


Ferenczi says that the hysterical individ- 
ual with conversion symptoms epresents 
by means of motor and sensory symptoms 
both the desires that are unable to become 
conscious as well as the defense set up 


against them.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further Con- 
tributions to the Theory and Te inique of 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, J.: Leonard 


and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1926.) It is be- 
lieved that conversion represents the auto- 
plastic fixation, in the sense that no effort 
is made by the individual to adapt himself 
to reality by modification of the external 
world; rather the adaptation is attempted 
through modification of his own body. 

Conversion phenomena are particularly 
common also in other diagnostic groups. 
Indeed, there is perhaps no psychiatric dis- 
order in which they may not appear. 

In their most extensive and complete 
manifestation, conversion phenomena are 
common in schizophrenia. The schizo- 
phrenic individual may ‘translate’ almost 
all of his psychic material in terms of phys- 
ical functioning. He may and often does 
completely forsake reality as it exists, in- 
corporating into his physique the whole of 
reality as he conceives it. He becomes the 
cosmos. 

Hypochondriasis is a form of psychic 
conversion. Certain individuals possess a 
unique knack of shifting mental conflicts to 
organic areas. 

The conflict in conversion hysteria is 
said to be genital, stemming from the stage 
‘when complete primacy of the genital 
zone had already been reached.’ Con- 
version hysteria genitalizes those parts of 
the body at which the symptoms are 
manifested. But a conversion phenome- 
non may reflect from any one of the psychic 
levels. 


conversion hysteria. See hysteria. 


conversion of affect (kon-vér’shun ov 
af’ekt). Freud maintains that the wish- 
impulses arising in the period of infantile 
sexuality are ‘indestructible and incapable 
of inhibition.’ Later, however, when those 
impulses are fulfilled they occasion aver- 
sion (‘pain’) on the part of the subject. 
‘The fulfilment of these wishes would no 
longer produce an affect of pleasure, but 
one of pain; and it is just this conversion of 
affect that constitutes the essence of what we call 
“repression”? (Freud, S. The Interpretation 
of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, 1933) 


convulsion (kon-vul’shun), n, [<L... cons 


Convulsion, Clonic 


vulsio, -onis, cramp, convulsion <convulsus, 
p-p. of convellere, to draw violently hither 
and thither, shake <con-, + vellere, to 
pluck, pull.] An involuntary, violent mus- 
cular contraction. 

convulsion, clonic (—, klon’ik) [<clon(us) 
+ -ic.] Convulsion characterized by alter- 
nate contraction and relaxation of muscu- 
lar tissue. 


convulsion, hysterical (kon-vul’shun, his- 
ter'i-kal). Convulsive-like seizures in hys- 
teria. 

convulsion, static (—, stat’ik). This expres- 
sion sometimes refers to special forms of 
motor aurae of epilepsy. The phenomena 
may consist, for example, of backward, for- 
ward, or rotatory movements, 

convulsion, tonic (—, ton’ik). [See tonicity.] 


Sustained contraction of a muscle. 


convulsive cough of puberty (kon-vul’siv 
kôf ov pii’bér-tiy. This is a condition char- 
acterized by paroxysms of coughing, lasting 
about a minute, and due, it is believed, to 
mental causes, Presumably hysteroid in 
character. A.Clark described a paroxysm 
as consisting in one patient ‘of a succession 
of loud, dry, clanging, convulsive coughs, 
Varying in intensity and duration, broken 
into irregular bars or phrases, and re- 
sembling at one time the barking, and at 
another the howling, of a dog.’ (Tuke, 
D. H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 


(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) 


co-operation (kõ-op-čr-ā'shun), a: Pei 
cooperatio, -onis <cooper 


ms of co-operation should be 


sonally react to the benefit of 
fein AS pnd Ha CN 1 
ctology, -Hi 
manpany, Ine. New Yor agt l Book 
-= ITA, i 
R EP a Combining form meanin 
> <Gr. kóp os, dung, ordure, filth, 
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Coprophilia 


coprolagnia (kop-ré-lag’ni-a), n. lenge 
+ -lagnia.] Sexual pleasure from hand mg 
feces. Algolagnia is a term used to cover 
both sadism and masochism. Hence, copro- 
lagnia refers to the incorporation of one or: 
both of those instinctual qualities in feces. 
See anal-erotism and anal-sadism. 


coprolalia (-la’li-a), n. [<copro- + -lalia.] 
Speech relating to feces or to the symbolic 
representation of feces. 

coprophagist (kop-rof'à-jist), n. [<copro- 
+ -phagy + -ist.] See coprophiliac, 


coprophagous (kop-rof’a-gus), a. [<copro- 
+ -phagy + -ous.] See coprophilic. 
coprophemia (kop-r6-fé’mi-a), n. [<copro- 
+ -phemia.] Obscene speech. E Jones 
speaks of the curious perversion of CQpre: 
phemia in which ‘the sexual act consists 
solely of uttering indecent words Ps 
women.’ (/nternational Journal of Psycho- 
analysis I, 258, 1920) 


coprophilia (-fil'i-a), n. [<copro- seal 
-philia.| Inordinate attention given to ses 
excreta. This is given special psychody 
namic consideration in paycho-analyes 
According to psycho-analysis ee 
Possesses two chief aspects, the first is € of 
cerned with the retention and expulsion e 
fecal material and the second with pas 
in the product itself. During the ee 
sphincter-training the aim is twofolc dis- 
perform regularly and not to soil. The | cal 
cipline associated with so-called anal trai r- 
ing is later carried over in the form of eha 
acter traits, while a certain quantum 0} 
bido remains fixed in its original fonmi ti 
third possibility exists, namely, that ates 
terest in the product is later transferre a 
other objects which to the individual pea 
fecal resemblance, although he may E 
be consciously aware of the resembiane 

hus Ferenczi traces the development fr e 
feces through its various forms of amha s 
zations, namely, mud pies, sand, pebbles, 
marbles, buttons, jewels, coins, cuinen m 
securities, etc, Hence, ownership of va tO 
ables is traced chiefly, not exclusively, a 
carly anal interests; that is, it is a copre 
Philic interest, o- 

any patients literally exhibit copr" A 

philia. A patient hoarded his feces as earlier 
he had hoarded his money. Another A 
tient ‘decorated? himself, as he put it, mt 
feces, A third said she loved her feces ‘as i- 
it were her child? A fourth could expert 
ence sexual potency only when thinking ° 

eces. 


Coprophilic interests may be sublimated 


Coprophiliac 


in such forms as painting, sculpturing, 
cooking and the like. 
coprophiliac (-fil’i-ak), n. [coprophilia + 
-ac.] One who ‘loves’ or libidinizes rectal 
excreta, 
coprophilic (-fil/ik), coprophilous (kop- 
rof'i-lus), a. Relating to ‘love’ or libidiniza- 
ton of rectal contents. 
Coprophobia (-fa'bi-a), n. [<copro- + pho- 
ta.) Fear of rectal excreta. A not uncom- 
Mon symptom in the compulsive-obsessive 
form of psychoncurosis. Usually, however, 
It ìs not expressed literally, but as fear of 
dirt or of contamination (e.g., fear of an in- 
fectious disease). A patient expressed it by 
reading to touch anything, lest he ac- 
quire an ailment. The symptom is regarded 
Y Psychoanalysts as a form of defense 
Against its opposite, namely, coprophilia. 
t is called a reaction-formation or a re- 
Versal-formation and represents the antith- 
esis of the unconscious impulse. It is a 
Crivative of the anal stage of libidinal de- 
velopment, 
©oprophobiac (-fö'bi-ak), n. [<coprophobia 
~ac] One who fears feces or its psychical 
€quivalent (its various symbolic forms, such 
as dirt, contamination, etc.). 
foProphobic (-fo’bik), a. Relating to the 
far of feces or rectal excreta, or the sym- 
lical representations thereof. 
°°prophrasia (-fra/zhi-a), n. [copro- + 
bhrasia.] Bianchi says: ‘If the interjection 
= an obscene or offensive word, as when the 
Patient in talking with the friend who has 
co ME to visit him hisses in his face the word 
merde (feces) or “cochon” (pig) (cases of 
arcot and others), or another word very 
een in the low speech of certain South- 
and ip ontries, the automatism is sen 
ther ene under the name pf ay ag ia, Si 
ook oF oe pieasia. (Bianchi, L. A Text- 
Bai; sychiatry, tr. by MacDonald, J.H. 
Aillidre Ps 4 
2 €, Tindall & Cox, London, 1906) 
Sante (kop’a-lat), v. [See copulation.] 


C . 
(LP ulatio analis (kð-poo-lä'tē-ö à-nä'lis) 


bulatig OD, (kop-ū-lā'shun), n. par. co- 
Unite n 72S <copulatus, p.p. of copulare, 
ee Couple.] See coitus. 


Corn, i 
eral Ti reflex (kawr’né-al ré’fleks). Bilat- 
Cornea inking induced by touching the 
> with a wisp of cotton. 


‘Orn, 
95), Aud (kér-nel’), William Mason (1802- 


“rican psychiatrist; mental hygiene. 
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Corroborating-dream 


corpse, love of. Necrophilia. 
corpse, morbid desire for a. Necromania. 


correlation (kor-é-la’shun), n. [<cum, to- 
gether + relation.] Mutual relation. (A) 
Tendency to concomitant change in two 
variables. (1) If the change whether posi- 
tive or negative in one is accompanied by a 
like (i.e., in the same direction) change in 
the other variable, the correlation is posi- 
tive with a maximum coefficient of +-1, 
(2) If an increase in one corresponds to a 
decrease in the other (or vice versa, a de- 
crease in one corresponds to an increase in 
the other) the correlation is negative, with 
a maximum coefficient — 1. (3) If there is 
no change in the second variable, the cor- 
relation is 0. 

Example. Correlation between weight 
and length of male infants at birth = ++ 
0.644. Correlation between respiration rate 
and height = — 0.144. Correlation be- 
tween oral temperature and height = 0. 

Information taken from Pearl, Ray- 
mond, Medical Biometry and Statistics (1st 
ed.), p.310. W.B.Saunders Company, 
Phila., 1923. 

(B) The principle of correlation is fre- 
quently useful as evidence of heredity 
when other signs fail. It indicates ‘a con- 
nection between two properties of the in- 
dividuals of a population such that, as one 
of the properties varies, the other tends to 
vary? (Shull, A.F. Heredity (3rd ed.). 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York & London, 1938.) If as one property 
increases the other tends to increase, the 
correlation is positive. If as the one property 
increases the other tends to decrease, the 
correlation is negative. Positive correlations 
mean that the two qualities have part of 
their physiological bases in common, and 
the physiological bases are frequently ge- 
netic. 

The most commonly used measure of 
correlation is Pearson’s coefficient of cor- 
relation, while the best method describing 
an individual in terms of the degree to 
which he possesses the factors that vary in- 
dependently of one another, is constituted by 
the analysis of a person according to ‘inde- 
pendent variables’ as devised by Spearman, 
Cohen and others (see type). 
correlative (ko-rel’a-tiv), a. [<correlat(ion) 
+ -ive.] Pertaining to the values of a re- 
ciprocal relation between biological phe- 
nomena as indicated by the method of cor- 
relation. 
corroborating-dream (ko-rob'ō-rāt-ing- 
drém). A dream corroborating the material 


Cortical Psychic Blindness 


of a previous dream. ‘In conclusion, I will 
mention a particular type of dream which, 
in the nature of the case, occurs only in the 
course of psychoanalytic treatment, and 
may bewilder or deceive beginners in prac- 
tice. These are the corroborating dreams, 
which follow, as one may say, like “hang- 
ers-on”; they are easily translated, and 
contain merely what has been arrived at by 
analysis of the previous few days’ material.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25) 


cortical psychic blindness (kawr’ti-kal 
si’kik blind’nes). A condition usually due 
to bilateral occipital lobe lesions producing 
a loss of topographical orientation, of optic 
memory image and spatial orientation. 


corvus (kawr’voos), n. [L., raven; in Juve- 
nal 2, 63: fellator.] Fellator. 


cosmic (koz'mik), a. [<Gr.  kosmikés 


<késmos, universe. ] Relating to the uni- 
verse. 


cosmic identification (— i-den-ti-fi-ka’- 
shun). Belief that one is the universe. A 
condition, not uncommon in schizophre- 
nia, often characterized by the loss of the 
knowledge of any discrimination between 
the patient and all things external to him. 
Ata remotely earlier level man felt him- 
self to be the immediate center of the uni- 
verse; he did not discriminate between him- 
self and the all; it was only through re- 
peated experience of obstacles and re 
ances that he became conscious of his limi- 
tations. Just as in the feeling of magic om- 
nipotence he imagined he was the living 
power in everything, because he was ig- 
norant of the limits of his power, so he also 
felt as if he penetrated all things, lived 
in everything, was ubiquitous.’ €., In 
schizophrenics . - there is a direct demo- 
lition of the limits of the self and therewith 
a Cosmic extension which resembles the 
original the cosmos,’ 


x mos), n. 
universe, world.] C 


Mose With scp chiatric patients, notably 
and vivid 
identification 
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Counter-investment 


verse, that there is no distinction between 
him and the entire cosmos. The degree of 
cosmic identification may be complete. The 
atient may say he is all of nature. 
Perl he thing “aimed at by the [schizo- 
phrenic] patient in reconstructing his ea] 
is mainly the attainment of greatness an 
likeness to God, in short, unity with the 
cosmos.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive Archaic 
Forms in Schizophrenia, ir. by Willard, G. 
Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, New York & Washington, 1924) 
Cotard’s syndrome (k6-tiirz sin'dröm) 
[<Jules Cotard, 1840-87, F neh el 
rologist.] A psychotic state characterized ny 
anxious depression, suicidal sane 
and ideas of negation. The patient feels he 
no longer has a body. 
cotention (k6-ten’shun), v. [<co-, gether 
with + (at)tention.] Burrow’s coinage a 
the type of attention concomitant to a ee 
cific distribution of internally ee Ete 
tensional patterns. It marks the organism l 
total tensional reaction to environmenta 
situations. In the cotentive reaction the ae 
ganism’s gencralized tensional Ue A 
sensed as contrasted with the mors ar 
nitcly localized tensions character OP ae 
the symbolic segment. The qonctian, g ie 
tention appears to be coterminous wil evu 
arrest or reduction of the cye-Mmaveme a 
concomitant to habitual mental or A 
bolic attention. To this extent pan 
precludes the usual play of wishful pee ea 
tasies with their affects and strivings a 
well as the partitive reaction of aomp ae 
tiveness and concern unconsciously et 
ing to man’s traditional social apo 
Contrasted with aftention in which a pë se- 
function of the organism focuses uni is 
lective objects of the environment an si 
adapted to them through symbolic or ee 
jective processes, (Burrow, T. The Tru z 
ture of Insanity. Kegan Paul, Trench, a The 
ner & Company, London, 1932, p.2 ‘Jan 
Biology of Human Conflict. The Macm 
Company, New York, 1937, p.215) à 
count, impulse to (kount’, im’puls tO 
Arithmomania. ie 
counter-affect (koun/tér-af’ckt). See #2” 
sion of affect. g 
counter-cathexis (— -ka-thck’sis). A? 
cathexis. 


a t): 
(— -in-vest'ment}: 
ar 


counter-investment 
When an intensely painful idea is repress 
the ego must constantly expend muc 
ergy in keeping the idea repressed. on“ 
complex struggles to get back into © 


Counter-transference 


sciousness. The ego may compromise by al- 
lowing the idea connected with the affect 
(but not the affect itself) to return to con- 
sciousness; in so doing, however, the idea 
must be joined with atfect that is not pain- 
ful, that is, there must be a counter-invest- 
ment of the idea. For example, a patient, 
dreading that he would kill his father, re- 
pressed the affect and replaced it with that 
of love, 

Counter-investment is synonymous with 
anti-cathexis. 


counter-transference (— -trans’fér-ens). 
Transference is the displacement of repr ed 
tendencies from the patient to the analyst. 
When the analyst responds to the patient’s 
interests through a stirring up of his own 
repressed inclinations, counter-transference is 
established. 

Counterwill, hysterial (-wil, his-ter’i-kal). 
An impulse or a wish, unconsciously de- 
termined, which expresses the opposite ofa 
Conscious wish. 

‘A child who is very ill at last falls asleep, 
and its mother tries her utmost to keep 
quiet and not to wake it; but just in conse- 
quence of this resolution (hysterical coun- 
terwill) she makes a clucking noise with her 
tongue,’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 

Ondon, 1924-25) 


cCounter-wish-dream (-wish’drém). Ac- 
Cording to Freud certain dreams sccm not 
to be associated with a wish; in fact they 
Seem to be of the opposite character, that 
1s, to convey a counter-wish. The wish may 
© concealed behind its opposite. An im- 
Potent patient dreamed he had syphilis. He 
Said that if he had syphilis it would signal- 
ìze potency to him. A second motive for a 
Counter-wish-dream is seen in dream-distor- 
tion. A patient, who had often punished his 
brother, dreamed that the brother had 
Sreclosed his (the patient’s) mortgage on a 
Ouse highly prized by the dreamer. Under 
Analysis it was evident that the dreamer, 
Out of a sense of guilt, was expressing a hid- 
en wish for punishment. 


Country, abnormal impulse to live in 
©) or in solitude. Agromania. 
Pye me (kup’ling), n. [OF. couple <L. 
wta, band, rope, tie, bond, conncction.] 
Thai Pacity of hereditary characters to re- 
Withous sociated in several generatiei 
of inq t regard to the Mendelian principle 
€pendent assortment. 
ne tendency of genetic factors to stay 
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Cramp, Memory 


together in inheritance was discovered in 
1906 by Bateson and Punnett. Like the 
mechanism of repulsion, it results in the for- 
mation of an excess of the parental com- 
binations of genes and a deticiency of the 
new type of combinations, and is now re- 
garded as an instance of the important 
phenomenon called linkage (q.v.). 


cousin marriage (kuz”n mar’‘ij). See inter- 
marrage. 


couvade (kd0-vad’), n. [F., ‘man-child- 
bed’ <couzer, sit on eggs, hatch.] Among 
many primitive races, it is a custom, after 
the birth of his child, for the father to take 
to his bed, as if he had actually given birth 
to the child. 

‘One of my female patients through an 
accidental observation, happened upon 
the theory of the “couvade”, . . . [which] 
probably has the purpose of contradict- 
ing that doubt about paternity that is 
never quite to be overcome. After the 
birth of his child, a rather strange uncle of 
hers remained for days at home and re- 
ceived visitors in his nightshirt, so she con- 
cluded that both parents had a share in the 
birth and must go to bed.’ (Freud, S. Col- 
lected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 
cover-memory (kuv/ér-mem’6-ri). Synon- 
ymous with screen-memory. 


covetous neurosis (kuv’e-tus nii-rd’sis) 
[<OF. coveitos, ultimately <L. cupere, to d2- 
sire.] Compensation neurosi 
‘Inordinate desire for gain is stressed as 
a psychogenic character, whether or not it 
{ie., traumatic neurosis] is marked by 
structural molecular changes.’ (Huddle- 
son, J.H. Accidents, Neuroses and Compensa- 
tion. Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1932) 


cramp, memory (kramp’, mem’6-ri). S. 
Paton says: ‘In conditions of fatigue or 6X 
haustion patients frequently complain of 
the constant and annoying recurrence of 
certain tunes, melodies, phrases, verses of 
poetry, etc., which they have heard. The 
more aggravated forms, on account of their 
sudden startling appearance 1n conscious- 
ness, are in many ways analogous to mus- 
cular cramps. Certain authorities have 
spoken of them as _ reproduction” or 
“memory cramps”. Ribot has referred to 
them as characterized by a semi-tetanized 
attention. . . ? (Paton, S. Psychiatry. J.B 
Lippincott Company, Phila. & London, 
1905) 


Cramp Reproduction 


cramp reproduction (— re-prd-duk’shun) 
See cramp, memory. 


cratomania (krat-6-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
krdtos, strength, power + mania.] Obs. ‘The 
monomania of power, preeminence, and 
superiority.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakis- 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 


craving, acquisitive-assimilative (krav’- 
ing, a-kwiz'i-tiv-a-sim’i-la-tiv). An ex- 
pression used by Kempf. ‘The autonomic- 
affective craving for food, which is a 
typical acquisitive-assimilative craving and 
the autonomic-affective craving to urinate, 
which is a typical emissive-avertive craving, 
indicate that probably all the acquisitive or 
avertive emotions or affective cravings and 
the most delicate sentiments, such as hun- 
ger, love, fear, anger, gricf, sympathy, pity, 
joy, can probably be best understood as 

aving a peripheral origin in characteristic 
variations of postural tension of autonomic 
or visceral segments. In its essential re- 
spects this is the James-Lange theory of the 
emotions.’ (Kempf, EJ. Psychopathology. 
C.V.Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1921) 


craving, autonomic-affective (—, aw-tō- 
nom’ik-a-fek'tiv). This is an expression 
peculiar to the Psychopathology of Kempf. 


he postural tensions of the hollow vis- 
cera, although th: 


Continuously acti 
continuous, complex, conver, 
stream from 
musculature, 


ging affective 
all parts of the autonomic 
n to which the organism as a unity 
is constantly, reciprocally adjusting itself. Most 
of the ume this afferent affective stream 


| however, 
Viscus is increased, the Sensory stream is felt 
in the form of a cravin » that is, a more or 
less Intermittent, persistent itching (which 
in the stomach causes a craving or wish for 
food, or in the bladder causes a craving or 
yish to urinate). (Kempf, E.J. Psychopa- 
‘ 9217 C.V.Mosby Company, St. Louis, 


conditioned (—, kon-dish’ d) 
ae |; A und), 
dig expression Kempf refers to the con. 
aie E of the autonomic segments 
S2 an endless variety of experiences’, 
aveti omissive-avertive (—, @-mis’iy- 
* See craving, acquisitive-assimilg. 
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craving for alcohol (— fôr al’k6-hdl). 
Alcoholomania; dipsosis avens. 

craving, segmental SE es meee 
From the point of view of Kemp's psyc a 
pathology, affective cravings arise tirovga 
increased tensions of diffe ont segmenis 6 
the autonomic apparatus. “The term seg- 
mental craving” ? means that the craving 
‘originates in some autonomic segment, 
i.c., some viscus or organ such as the ge A 
ach, bladder, throat, heart or geniralin, os 
physiological segments they include fe soe 
nerve and circulation division. As vere: 
anatomical Segments or dead organs we do no 
usually consider the circulatory and ige 
vating systems, but in psychopathology we 
must deal with organs as they a 
life? (Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. C.V» 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1921) i 
craziness (krā’zi-nes), n. [<crazy, full i 
cracks <craze, n. crack, breach, flaw; Jie 
break in pieces, cf. Swed. krasa, to aes : 
a ‘crazy’ ship was a ‘leaky, cracked! S p. 
For the meaning cf. slang: ‘cracked sity 
crack-brained, insane.] ‘Chronic insat 

or dementia’. Obs. i 
creation, replacement Sce replacemen 
creation. 


creative complex. Sce complex, creative. 
creeps (kréps), n. pl. See fidgets. aad 
° = ark re’ fick: 
cremasteric reflex (kré-mas-ter ik re in 10 
[<Gr. kremastér, a suspender wane ee 
suspend, hang.] A superficial be ‘high 
ing the inner and upper side of t th an 
causes contraction of the enone, A 
elevation of the testicle on the same $i i 
cremnophobia (kromata hie, Fear 
[<Gr. krémnés, a cliff, crag + phobia. 
of precipices. 


ý ; I 
cretin (krē’tin), n. [< F. cretin, ulmet y 
<L. christianus,—i.c., a Christian hu A 
not a brute.] One presenting the signs 
symptoms of cretinism. ane 
cretinism (-iz’m), n. [cretin + -ism.] oe the 
ism is classified by Tredgold as one © ‘sj 
forms of deprivative amentia. eer as- 
which may be sporadic or endemic, ! o 
sociated with the absence or insufficien Sas 
secretion of the thyroid gland. The Ta i 
and symptoms are mental and aa tm 
usually appearing at about the sixth m zen- 
of life; among the symptoms may be n 5 
tioned apathy, lethargy, protrusion <i 
tongue, skin changes, thickening orkan s 
prominence of abdomen, breathing ave 
culties (the ‘leathery’ cry), defec en 
speech, difficulty in posture and gait, £ 


Cretomania 


eralized underdevelopment and intellec- 
tual impairment. 


cretomania (kré-t6-ma’ni-a), n. [<cretin + 
mania.] Obs. “The form of insanity some- 
times associated with the cretinoid st 
Mania with lust and satyria: (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) 


Crichton, (kri/tun) A. (1763-1856), Brit- 
ish psychiatrist. 

crime (krim), n. [OF., earlier crimne, judi- 
cial decision, verdict, charge <L. crimen, 
accusation, crime <cernere, to sift, discern, 
determine, decide judicially.] ‘Defined 
legally as a violation of law.’ (Sutherland, 
E.H. Principles of Criminology. J.B.Lippin- 
cott Company, Chicago, 1939) 

Crime involves three elements: ‘A value 
which is appreciated by a group or a part 
ofa group which is politically important; 
Isolation or cultural conflict in another part 
of this group so its members do not appre- 
Ciate the value or appreciate it less highly 
and consequently tend to endanger it; and 
a pugnacious resort to coercion decently 
applied by those who appreciate the value 
to those who disregard the value.’ (Suther- 
land, E.H. ibid) 

‘Crime within the group is essentially 
and primarily antisocial in that the crim- 
inal who is expected to contribute posi- 
tively to the welfare of his group acts in- 
Stead against it and breaks the principles of 
Social solidarity not merely by not doing 
What these principles prescribe, but by do- 
ing something exactly opposite.’ (Thomas, 
W.I. and Znaniecki, F. The Polish Peasant 
èn Europe and America. Alfred A. Knopf, 

ew York, 1927) 


mp minal intent (krim/i-nal in-tent’) [<L. 
Pete something intended, neut.p.p. of 
and Ro to point, aim, direct at.] Singer 
[of Krohn state: ‘The best short definition 
fay onal intent] we can frame is: Crim- 
inal intent is a knowing disregard of crim- 
law (bearing in mind that ignorance 

Ean ite w is no defense as knowledge of the 
estin self is presumed). Any person mani- 
Say 8 this disregard is an outlaw, that is to 
The fee is a criminal in the eyes of the law. 
confuse add: ‘Intent is often wrongly 
that whic tt motive; motive is merely 
Krohn. a impels.’ (Singer, H.D. and 
ton?s Se T9: Insanity and Taa: P.Blakis- 
ago Sir Fi Company, Phila., 1924.) Years 
tention į itzJames Stephen wrote that “in- 
S the result of deliberation upon 
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motives, and is the object aimed at by the 
action caused or accompanied by the act 
of volition. Though this appears to me to 
be the proper and accurate meaning of the 
word it is frequently used and understood 
as being synonymous with motives.’ 
crispation (kris-pa’shun), x. [F., nervous 
twitching, wince of pain <L. crispare, to 
curl, crimp, make move tremulously.] 
Slight spasmodic or convulsive muscle- 
contraction,—the creeps. A synonym for 
dysphoria (q.v-). 

critical judgment (krit‘i-kal juj’ment). See 


Judgment. 


criticizing faculty (krit‘i-siz-ing fak’ul-ti). 
Freud says that ‘conscience is a criticizing 
faculty. In this disease (i.e., melancholia] 
. . . the most remarkable characteristic is 
the way in which the super-ego—you may 
call it, but in a whisper, the conscience— 
treats the ego. The melancholiac during 
periods of health can, like any one else, be 
more or less severe towards himself; but 
when he has a melancholic attack, his 
super-ego becomes over-severe, abuses, 
humiliates and ill-treats his unfortunate 
ego, threatens it with severest punishments, 
reproaches it for long forgotten actions 
which were at the time regarded quite 
lightly, and behaves as though it had spent 
the whole interval in amassing complaints 
and was only waiting for its present in- 
crease in strength to bring them forward, 
and to condemn the ego on their account.’ 
(Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, W.J.H. W.W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1933) 


cross-dressing (krés-dres’ing). Transvesti- 
tism. 

crossing over (krés’ing 6’vér). This term 
designates the genetic mechanism by which 
a chromosomal linkage group is broken up, 
so that some of the linked genes are able to 
separate and to enter different gametes and 
new recombinations. Since this interchange 
of genes between members of a pair of 
homologous chromosomes tends to involve 
large parts of chromosomes, that is, blocks 
of genes rather than single genes, mixed 
chromosomes, composed of both paternal 
and maternal gene units, originate either 
by single or double crossing over. 

That crossing over occurs only between 
chromatids is due to the fact that it does not 
take place until after the chromosomes 
have each split into a pair of chromatids, 
early in prophase. 

The new linkage groups are again as 


Crossover 


permanent as those that preceded them. It 
is clear, however, that a second crossing 
over not only undoes the genctic effect ofa 
single crossing over, but also prevents single 
crossings over from occurring in more than 
50 per cent. If exactly 50 per cent of cross- 
ing over took place, the numerical result 
would be the same as if free assortment 
were operating. 

If there is only little crossing over be- 
tween two genes, the linkage is said to be 
strong or close. If there is much crossing over 
taking place, it is said that the linkage is 
weak or loose (sce linkage). 


crossover (-'6-vér). See recombination, 


croup, hysterical (kroop, his-ter‘i-kal) 
[Scotch.] An hysterical cough accompanied 


by a croupy sound and paroxysms of 
dyspnoea. 


crowd (kroud’), n. [<OF. crúdan, to press 
together, push, throng, shove.] A group of 
persons in a state of sympathetic respon- 
siveness to each other and with their atten- 
tion focused upon a particular object or 
objective which leads to their consequent 
collective action. 

Four types of crowd have been differen- 
tiated: the casual or Street crowd; the con- 
ventionalized as spectators at college football 
games; the acting as the lynching mob; and 
the expressive, or dancing crowd observed in 
the origin of religious sects, (Blumer, HE; 
and Park, R.E. Principles of. Sociology. Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., New York, 1939) 


crowding, thought (kroud’ing, thawt’), 
By this expression Bleuler denotes what 
may be called enforced thinking. ‘In super- 
ficial contradistinction to obstruction, 
schizophrenics often feel a “crowding of 
thoughts”; they are forced to think. 
Bleuler adds that it is to be distinguished 
from obsessive thinking in that ‘in the for- 
mer the obsession lies in the subject- 
matter, while in the latter it is in the proc- 
ess.’ (Bleuler, E, Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930) 

cruciata, hemiplegia. See hemiplegia cruci- 
ata. 


crush (krush), 2. A popular term, denoting 

fe oe Interest of an adolescent girl 
an older gir] or woman, but particul 

for a teacher 2 P aly 


tion is arrested, It is believed to be due to 
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the expulsion of air through the glattis 
which is narrowed at the time of the tonic 
spasm. , is 
i epilepsy (kripera jonni URE 
lep-si) [<Gr. Aryptein, to hide, cov ae 
-gentc.] Epilepsy without known ctio 
and pathology. any 
cryptomnesia  (krip-tom-nē' ae eae 
[<Gr. Aryptés, hidden + -mnesia.] h 3 
forgotten experience is recalled, ee, 
pears to the subject that the yrs vi n s is 
completely new to him, the conditio: 
known as cryptomnesia. is 
cryptomnesic (-né‘sik), a. Relating to oyf 
tomnesia. 
crystallophobia 
[<Gr. krfstallos, 
phobia.) Fear of gl 
Cs. Abbreviated form of conscious. vial 
cuboidodigital reflex (kū-boi-dō-dij i-t 
rč'fleks). Sec Bechtereff/-Mendel reflex. 


2 4-dap- 
cultural adaptability (kul’chiir-al |, 
ta-bil’i-ti). This term, according to under 
indicates man’s personal capacity, m the 
the influence of the crotic, to transfor! 
egoistic impulses into social pineal this 
cultural conserve (— kon-sérv’). ora 
term is meant the conservation of cu octic 
values like religious experience, P an 
creations, drama, musical caproni Tg 
other creative achievements, eoni 
špontancously by means of mane ex- 
books, films, musical notations, ctc- hylus, 
amples are the dramas of wese now 
Sophocles, and Euripedes which a ae 
cultural conserves but which ace an 
nally extemporizations of religio eativ- 
poetic inspirations.’ (Moreno, J-L 2; 10, 
ity and Cultural Conserve. Sociometry 

1939) imt 
cultural process (— pros’cs) Me eat ’ 
-al; process <L. processus, a going sH to 
advance <pro- before, ahead + ech the 
move, walk.) The process by whi trans- 
folkways, mores and social values sae an 
mitted from generation to generation 2 


(kris-tal-d-f6'bi-4), n 
clear ice, crysta 
ass. 


s 3 5 to socla 
are modified in adjustment 
change. cess 
i r ro! 
‘It is the function of the cultural pi 


the 
to shape and define the social forms son A 
social patterns which each gene 
Poses upon its successors.’ (Park, ae of 
Burgess, E.W. Introduction to the Sci 
Sociology. University of Chicago 
Chicago, 1921) al 
culture (kul’chir), n. [F. <L. cultura, pP 
tivation, care, improvement <cultus, 


Cunnilinction 


<colere, to till, cultivate, cherish; devote 
oneself to.] “The totality of the social heri- 
tages viewed as an organized body of 
achievement.’ (Reuter, E.B. and Hart, 
C. W. Introduction to Sociology. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933) 

‘Culture comprises inherited artifacts, 
goods, technical processes, ideas, habits 
and values. Social organization cannot be 
understood except as a part of culture.’ 
(Malinowski, B. Culture; Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences (Vol. 4), p-621. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931) 

The distinction is made between material 
culture, including tools, shelter, goods, 
technology, and non-material culture, as 
values, customs, institutions, and social or- 
ganization. 
cunnilinction (kun-i-lingk’shun), n. 
[<cunnilingus + -tion.] Apposition of the 
mouth to the female genitals. “The major- 
ity of clitoris fetishists are adherents of cun- 
Nilinction,’ (Hirschfeld, M. Sexual Pathol- 
ogy, tr. by Gibbs, J. Emerson Books, Inc., 
New York, 1939) 
cunnilingus (-ling’gus), n. [L., ‘cunnus- 
licker’ <tunnus, vulva + lingere, to lick.] 
One who practices the apposition of the 
mouth to the vulva or to any part of the ex- 
ternal female genitals. Contact is perhaps 
More frequently established with the cli- 
toris. From the woman’s standpoint the act 
is completed when she achieves an orgasm. 

le practice is not common among psy- 
chiatric patients, though the impulse is fre- 
quently symbolized by them; in other 
Words, with them, it is a common source of 
Conflict. The Roman epigrammatist Mar- 
tial (38 or 41-102 a.p.) mentions this type 
of individual (12,59, 10). 

Curdling (kérd’ling), n. A term, coined by 
asselon, for emotional dementia; it refers 
to the fixation of affects upon infantile or 
Carly childhood experiences. Rare. 
Cushing’s syndrome (koosh’ingz sin’- 
Om) [< Harvey William Cushing, Ameri- 
an surgeon and neurologist, 1869-1939.] 

asophil adenoma (q.v-): 
custom (kus’tum), n. [OF. custume, costume 
sueta, mete, -dinis, custom, habit Eya 
arent of consuescere, tO ancceeniits e 
apply ned] The word custom 1s used to 
Which © the totality of behavior soe 
in the we carried by tradition and lodge 
randos aB as contrasted with aed 
ual? (Sateen activities of the in oo 
Social Se pir, E. Custom; Encyclopaedia of the 
Millan denger (Vol. 4), p.658. The Mac- 

ompany, New York, 1931) 
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_ The customs of society become the hab- 
its of its individual members. W.G.Sumner 
classified customs into the folkways (q.v.) 
and the mores (q.v.). 7 

cyclo- (sī'klō-), combining form meaning 
round, circular. . 

cycloid (si’kloid), a. and n. [<Gr. kykloei- 
dés, circular <Ayklos, circle + efdos, form.] 
In psychiatry the term refers to the type of 
personality characterized by alternating 
states of increased psychic and motor ac- 
tivity, usually with feelings of well-being 

and of diminution of the same factors. The 

personality is said to alternate from the one 

to the other. Cyeloid commonly describes 

the normal or usual personality of individ- 

uals who subsequently develop manic-de- 

pressive psychosis, although the develop- 

ment of the psychosis is not a necessary re- 

sult of such a personality. 

Cycloid and cyclothymia are regarded by 
many as synonymous, although the latter 
term generally refers to personality prob- 
lems that are more than cycloid and less 
than manic-depressive reactions. 
cycloidism (-iz’m), n. [<cyeloid + -ism.] 
The state of being cyclotd. 
cyclothemia (si-kld-th@’mi-a), n. An older 
form for cyclothymia. 
cyclothyme (si’kl5-thim), n. [<eyclo- + 
-thyme.] One who possesses the character 
traits of cyclothymia. 
cyclothymia (-thi/mi-a, -thim’i-a), n. 
[<cyclo- + -thymia.] Mild fluctuations of 
the manic-depressive type, that almost 
have the stamp of normal mood shifts, 
come under the heading of cyclothymia. 
There need not be fluctuations from_psy- 
chomotor overactivity to underactivity. 
Some individuals possess a history only of 
periodic excitements, while others have one 
of periodic depressions. Cyclothymia is a 
miniature manic-depressive psychosis. 

The depressive phase may be clouded by 
the predominance of physical complaints, 
to which the term neurasthenia may be ap- 
plied. ‘Here is a group of cases who during 
their attacks regularly seek the specialist 
and are subjected to all sorts of gastro-in- 
testinal treatment, gastric lavage, special 
dictaries, gynecological manipulations of 
one sort and another, metabolism experi- 
ments, endocrine therapy, cye-strain and 
almost everything in the category of medi- 
cal specialism... > (Jelliffe, S.E. and 
White, W.A. Diseases. of the Nervous System 
(6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1935) 

Jelliffe and White include certain para- 


Cyclothymic 


noid reactions under the heading of cyclo- 
thymia. ‘Another group of these cases are 
the paranoid type. These patients present 
typical paranoid symptoms with emotional 
accompaniments that seem to be hardly in 
excess of what is demanded as normal reac- 
tions to the delusional state. (ibid) 


cyclothymic (-thi’mik, -thim’ik), a. Relat- 
ing to cyclothymia, or mild manic-depres- 
sive states, 

cyclothymosis (-thi-m6’sis), n. [cyclothymia 
+ -osis.| A term suggested by Southard for 
manic-depressive reactions. 


cynanthropos (si-nan’thré-pos), n. (Gr. 
kyndnthropos, referring to a malady in which 
aman imagines himself to be a dog, <kfon, 
kynós, dog + anthropos, man.] One af- 
flicted with cynanthropy. 


cynanthropy (-pi), n. [<cynanthropos.] 
his is a symptom in which the patient be- 
lieves himself to be a dog; it is sometimes 


seen in the hebephrenic form of schizo- 
phrenia, 


cyno- (si’né-), combining form meaning 
dog <Gr. kýön, kynés, dog 
cynobex hebetis (si’nd-beks he’be-tis) 
[<cyno- + Gr. béx, cough, ‘barklike 
cough’, hebetis, L.irreg.gen.sing, of Gr. 
hebétés, youth(ful).] See convulsive cough of 
puberty, 

cynophobia (si-n6-fo’bi-a), n. [<cyno- + 
phobia.] Fear of a dog, or of rabies. Cyno- 
Phobia, sometimes called pseudo-hydro- 
phobia, is a morbid mental state, usually 
hysterical in character, sometimes precipi- 


tated by the bite of a dog. The symptoms 
vary in different individuals. 


cynorexia (-rek’si-a), n, [<cy- + Gr. 
Grexis, desire, appetite.] Dog’s appetite, 
Bulimia. 

cypridophobia (sip-ri-do 
Phobia bip-ridab a n. 
~idos, Cypris, Venus, 
where Venus was first an 
+ phobia.) 


isease, 
cytheromania 


-£6'bi-a), cypri- 
[<Gr. K3pris, 
<Kiypros, Cyprus, 
d most worshipped 
Fear of contracting venereal 


iz (si-ther-d-ma/ni-4), n 
ar, Kpythéreia, surname of Venus -+ 
mania.] Nymphomania. 

cytoplasm (si’té-plaz’m), n. [<Gr. kftos 
a hollow (a cell) + -plasm.] The biological 
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Cytoplasmic, Cytoplasmatic 


its groundwork is a clear, viscous, colorless 
liquid which contains, in addition to vari- 
ous differentiated protoplasmic structures, 
numerous bodies of nonprotoplasmic and 
chiefly nutritive nature, such as oil globules 
starch grains. 

p pre br cytoplasmic rays, the aster, 
usually surrounds in animal cells the centro- 
some or central body which takes a leading 
part in cell division. Almost all cells ano 
embrace smaller granular bodies of mainly 
lipoid composition, the mitochondria or 
chondriosomes, which are suspected by some 
biologists of having a certain function ba 
heredity, too. The Golgi apparatus or Go st 
material occurs only in animal cells as a "R 
cial serics of platelike bodies (fibrils), whi 
the plastids, oblong bodies with specialigec 
functions, are found exclusively in certal 
cells of plants. (Sinnott, E.W. and i 
L.D. Principles of Genetics (3rd ed.). ie 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New Yo 
& London, 1939) 


+ 
cytoplasmic, cytoplasmatic oa 
mik, -mat/ik). Pertaining to cytoplé all 
Cytoplasmic originally referred ut is 
biological qualities of the goplani ee 
now predominantly used in ende 
with that particular mode of non- 3 bo 
lian inheritance which is supposed c-like 
based on a system of plasmons or gene 
entities in the cytoplasm. i a 

Although eens for the existence 8 
plasmon has been derived from va rob- 
Sources, it seems safe to say that e ro 
lem of cytoplasmic inheritance is still mi 
a satisfactory solution. It is generally se 
nized now that the cytoplasm is very C! tutes 
associated with the nucleus and poan na o 
the most immediate and intimate pa ae 
the environment in which the ge in 
ate, thus playing an important role devel- 
the origin of differentiation and ie oto á 
opment of hereditary characters. he par 
ing to Sinnott and Dunn, however, T the 
played in hereditary transmission one 
cytoplasm alone is ‘a relatively pene 
and clearly subsidiary to the mite the 
genic mechanism in the nucleus,’ W vie ë- 
operation of independent cytoplasm ose 
terminers for characters other than hysi- 
which have—like the plastids—their r still 
cal basis in the cytoplasm itself, me ott 
be regarded as an open question. (Siles 
E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Principles of anys 
(3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Comp 
Inc., New York & London, 1939) 
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dacrygelosis (dak-ri-j@-ld’sis), n. [<Gr. 
dékry, a tear + gélés, laughter.] Condition 
characterized by spells of alternate weep- 
ing and laughing. Ods. 

daemonic character (dé-mon‘ik kar‘ak- 
ter) [<Gr. daimonikés, possessed by a de- 
mon.] Masochism represents the existence 
of an impulse that has self-destruction as 
Ms aim; it is older than sadism and is of a 
Tepetitive-compulsive character. ‘There are 
People who, all their lives, repeat, to their 
Own detriment, the same reactions, with- 


Sprott, W.J.H 
Inc., New Y ork, 1933) 

D.A.H. An abbreviation for disordered 
action of the heart; the syndrome is known 
as neurocirculatory asthenia or effort syn- 
rome, 

dainties, craving for (dān’tiz, krav‘ing 
Ôr [<ÒF. daintié, delicacy <dignitas, 
Worth, dignity.] Opsomania. 


dancing madness (dan’sing mad’nes). 
Oromania. 
dancing mania (— ma/ni-a). Dinomania. 


danger-situation (dan‘jér-sich-ii-4’shun), 
* The term has special significance in 
Psycho-analysis. As Freud puts it: ‘Every 
ne nger-situation corresponds to a certain pe- 
Od of life or phase of development of the 
Psychic apparatus and seems justified for 
o (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. 
and ri.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
don Pe Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
‘anxi 924-25.) From the standpoint of 
Princina fixations’ Freud describes three 
teni danger situations: anxiety con- 
and S the loss of love, castration anxiety 
Social anxiety, 

Pare of ae? from the Id are an intimate 
blind de angerous situations, for it is their 
External mand for expression which makes 
learns fma tuations dangerous. The Jd never 
incessantly experience. The Ego must be 
ands ae on guard to see that the de- 
the tengo tlity are satisfied and also that 
ons of the Id are released. When 


the Ego becomes partial and unduly favors 
the one faction or the other, a danger-sit- 
uation is likely to arise for both are very 
forceful entities. In the event of a real 
struggle, the Ego must lose much of its nar- 
cissism. The Ego may have to withdraw 
from the dangerous situation by severe in- 
hibitions or by symptoms. 


Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-82), 
The scientific work of this famous British 
naturalist has received so much acclaim for 
having placed the principle of the evolution 
of living forms on a firm biological basis, 
that his name and the evolutionary theory 
have practically become inseparable. 

Darwin was born at Shrewsbury on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809, and there he received his 
early education. After he had completed 
his studies at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Cambridge, he spent five years in a 
surveying expedition on the ‘Beagle’, which 
took him to all corners of the earth. His 
later life was equally active and extremely 
productive. His contributions to compara- 
tive zoology alone would have been suffi- 
cient to make him rank as one of the first 
biologists of all time. Moreover, in his ‘The 
Expression of the Emotions’ he made an 
outstanding contribution to psychology. 
He died on April 19, 1882, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Darwin’s works with their assumption of 
Man’s descent from lowlier animal forms— 
particularly his ‘Origin of Species’, pub- 
lished in 1859—were interpreted by literal- 
ist theologians and religionists, including 
Wilberforce and Gladstone, as contradict- 
ing the biblical doctrine of the special crea- 
tion of Man. He thus became the subject of 
hostile attacks in which his doctrines were 
misrepresented and caricatured, although 
he had an able defender in T.H. Huxley. 

However, even if he could not support all 
of his postulates, Darwin certainly was the 
first to succeed in establishing the truth of 
organic descent and to place great 1mpor- 
tance not only on the hereditary transmis- 
sion of well-established characters from 
parents to progeny, but also on the devel- 
opment of certain new characters which 
the old-style naturalist had ignored. He 
proved the value of breeding experiments 
as a means of settling problems of ancestry, 
and in doing so he anticipated genetics, the 
study by which the ways of descent are dis- 
covered. (See evolution) 
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Darwinian 


Darwinian (diar-win’i-an), a. In biology 
it has become customary to use this adjec- 
tive synonymously with evolutionary, with 
reference to the famous theory of evolution 
as propounded by Charles Darwin (sce 
evolution). 

Darwinism (dar’win-iz’m), Darwinian- 
ism (dar-win’i-an-iz’m). Both terms relate 
to the branch of biology that deals with, or 
is in favor of, the doctrine of Charles Daru in 
postulating the evolution of all forms of living 
organisms from a few forms of primitive 
life (sce evolution). 


day-dream (da‘drém), n. In general a day- 
dream is defined as an idle indulgence of the 
fancy during the waking hours. It usually 
implies what is known as wishful thinking. 
Often, as in schizophrenia, day-dreams as- 
sume pre-eminence in the mind of the pa- 
tient, in whom they take the place of action 
in the real environment. In schizophrenia 
day-dreams acquire the value of reality for 
the patient; that is, they become symptoms 
of the psychosis. When the latter takes 
place one no longer speaks of the phan- 
tasies as day-dreams, because reality has 
been abandoned for the unconscious striv- 
ings and their presentation in the form of 
symptoms. 

Freud says that day-dreams hover in a 
curious medley of the past, present and fu- 
ture. Some thought of the present creates a 
desire; the desire courses back to some ear- 
lier pleasant experience, which is lived out 
again in the mind with the idea of future 
fulfilment. 

The driving force behind day-dreaming is 
regarded as an unsatisfied unconscious 
wish or striving. Day-dreams serve an ap- 
peasing function (Maeder), in that they 
give partial release to strong, unconscious 
affects. The process involved is in the na- 
ture of abreaction (Varendonck). Federn 
says that abnormal day-dreaming is anal- 
ogous to sexual fore-pleasure in that neither 
represents the fulfilment of the final aim. 
See phantasy-life, 


day-dreamer (-ér), n. One who indulges 
in Conscious phantasies. The latter are in 
the nature of day-dreams united with the 
environment in thought or action, or both. 
cy have a realistic value about them, in 
tiat they represent undisguiscd wishes, 
z en the wishes are disguised and appear 
symptoms of a psychic illness, they are 
diia garded as day-dreams. When an in- 
dt nen angered at another, phantasies 
, 1S injuring him, the individual is 
expressing a day-dream, When, however, 
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Death 


the would-be avenger has a compulsion to 
go through certain rituals lest he hurt 
someone, the ideas are symptoms rather 
than phantasics. 

daymare (da’mar), n. [<day + mare, gob- 
lin, hag <O.E. mara, spectre, hag.) A 
condition ‘of great temporary mental ter- 
ror or distress, arising without apparent 
cause, or from very slight causes in a pam 
in a state of wakefulness.’ (Tuke, D.H. 4 
Dictionary of Psychological Medicine vo 
1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
1892) 

day-residue (da-rez'i-di), n. See regres- 
sion, topographical. 

de- (dé-), prefix meaning down, off, away; 
deprivation or undoing <L. de, down, 
from, off. 


dead, belief that one is. Necromimesis. 


dead, raising or recalling spirits of the. 
Phantasmagoria. 


de-anal (dē-ā’nal), a. [<de-, L. de, froni; 
down, away + anal, pertaining to or nae 
ated near the anus <L. anus, the i 
ors.] Relating to the transference AEE 
ing of instinctual qualities (orp 4 
joined to the anal region) to some aa a 
expression that apparently possess 
anal significance. 

de-anality (dē-ā-nal'i-ti), n. [<de-anal “F 
-ity.] De-anality is a psychoanalytie $ in- 
cept, referring to a condition of hont 
stincts in which they are expressed wi its 
reference to the anal region or ena in- 
constituents. The term implics that E i 
stincts in question were once connecte 
rectly with anality. r+ 
de-analize (dē-ā'nal-īz), v. [<de Ane ad 
-ize.] Instincts are said to be anne jon 
when they are shifted from the anal reg, To! 
to another object or form of er pres exe 
example, interests in feces may are ec i 
pressed as interests in mud, ee 
moncy, securities, etc. Part of the ie (eae 
may be expressed as a character trait 
cleanliness). 


death (deth), n. [O.E. death; ` f 
deyen, ON. deyja, to dic.] Cessation © ent 
physical and mental; total and aie et of 
cessation of the functions or vital ae atric 
an organism. Among certain psyc imply 
patients the term ‘death’ does not z hie 
cessation of life, save in the sense NAE pe 
patient ceases to continue in the enviro 
ment in which he lives. Death is ree artis 
simply as a preliminary step to re- sad 
without any essential alteration of the 


LE. dien, 
M life, 


Death Anxiety 


or psyche. ‘This concept is common in 
schizophrenia. The belief in the immortal- 
ity of the body and psyche is genuine to the 
schizophrenic individual. 

In other individuals (e.g., hysterical 
Women) death may be dramatically 
enacted in connection with the thought of 
punishment for carrying out a forbidden 
impulse (e.g., incest). Both the death and 
the incest are symbolically represented. 
Death thus comes to mean punishment, 
but not ‘death’ punishment or punishment 
by death. It is intimately connected with 
sado-mas chism, as though the patient 
Said to herself: ‘I may have incest, if I am 
Punished for it. ‘The hysterical woman, 
While reproducing (without knowing it) 
the motions of sexual congress, at the same 
ume believes she is dying. 

_ Death is often used synonymously with 
reunion’, as one of the components of the 
Jedipus complex. In this sense it also car- 

Nes with it the thought of incest. 

Another symbolic meaning of death oc- 
curs in depressive states, in which suicide 
unconsciously represents the means by 
Which the death of another is accom- 
plished, ‘The mental mechanism is in ef- 
ae not dissimilar to that observed in hara- 

ri. 


death anxiety (deth ang T'e-ti). See clas- 

Stfication of depressive psychoses. 

death, delusion of (—, dé-lia’zhun ov). 
ihilism, 


sath-instinet (-in ingkt). In psychi- 
con, sath and its many representations 
arl prise a topic of special interest, particu- 
moe Bot ficld of psycho-analysis, where 
nami nas been done from the psychody- 
school Point of view than in any other 
genic of psychology. Death from psycho- 
Patient is common among psychiatric 
ee ae It is perhaps not as frequent, how- 
gr A thoughts of death, which beset toa 
tients nse lesser degree all psychiatric pa- 
Sponse cath is not simply a form of re- 
Cast it toa morbid set of symptoms. At 
Tooted ney be said that it is also a deeply 
Served panema impulse, that may be ob- 
ow Ihat many, if not all, forms of life be- 
Ti omen , 

remote is truc that once in an inconceivably 
life arom? and in an unimaginable way, 
accordance. of inanimate matter, then, in 
stinct mace With our hypothesis, an in- 
ust at that time have come into be- 

se aim it was to abolish life once 
© re-establish the inorganic state 
Hin this instinct we recognize the 
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Death-instinct 


impulse to self-destruction of our hypothe- 
sis, then we can regard that impulse as the 
manifestation of a death instinct which can 
never be absent in any vital process.’ 
(Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, ir. by Sprott, W.J.H.: W.W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 


‘The death impulse or instinct was a well- 
worn topic centuries before Freud ap- 
peared. During the earlier rs of psycho- 
analysis Freud occupied himself largely 
with the libidinal or erotic instinct. Later, 
about 1914, he began to express himself on 
the question of the aggressive instinct, one 
which he conceived to be non-sexual in its 
primary form. In subsequent communica- 
tions, particularly in Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle (1920), he expressed the opinion 
that all mental processes were not subject 
to the great pleasurc-pain principle, that 
there was a principle, phylogenetically 
older, which he called the repetition-com- 
pulsion principle. The latter operates to re- 
store a previous condition of pleasure and 
harmony, whenever noxious stimuli can- 
not be adequately handled by the pleasure- 
pain principle. The compulsion to repeat, 
Freud said, was instinctually derived; 
morcover, its function was conservative in 
that it led to regression from pain. There is 
an instinct, he says, that serves to take the 
organism back as far as it may to its original 
state. It is the philosophy of our religions,— 
Nirvana. It is the death instinct that pro- 
pels us in that direction. Life itself inher- 
ently leads to death. 

The aggressive death instinct is normally 
put into the service of the reproductive or 
libidinal instinct. Aggression takes an out- 
ward course, away from the individual, 
and manifests itself in all forms of activity 
that require acquisition of things from the 
environment in order to take care of the 
erotic or libidinal impulses. aes 

The life instinct and the death instinct 
fuse in the well-adapted individual, each 
assisting the other in constructive ways. 
During a psychiatric condition, however, 
there is a greater or lesser defusion of the 
instincts; moreover, both are usually with- 
drawn from the environment and exist as 
separate entities within the individual. If 
the regression continues, the instincts at- 
tach themselves successively to earlier levels 
of adaptation, until, finally, as in states of 
deep depression, the phylogenetically older 
and more powerful force, the death instinct, 
conquers. 

With reference to the unconscious, death 


Death Phantasy 


does not mean the cessation of physical 
structure and function as we commonly 
understand it; rather it means a Nirvana 
state, passivity. 

When the death instinct is outwardly di- 
rected, i.e., away from the individual, it is 
known as sadism; when inwardly directed 
it is called masochism. 


death phantasy (— fan'ta-si). Death 
phantasies are common in psychiatric con- 
ditions, but they are also common among 
mentally healthy individuals, They may 
appear in the conscious or unconscious 
field. ‘Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the response to every insoluble psychic con- 
flict is a taking flight in what appears to be 
a death phantasy—i.e., a return to the 
place whence one came, a creeping back 
into the mother,’ (Jones, E. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 
Company, Baltimore, 1938.) Death phan- 
tasies have innumerable ways of expressing 
themselves; in fact, they may employ any 
one of the many dynamisms—transference, 


symbolizations, introjection, dream-work, 
etc, 


death rate (—’ rat), n. The ratio of the 
number of persons dying within a specified 
period, usually a year, to the number who 
were in the original group. In institutional 
Statistics the true death rate is usually ap- 
proximated by finding the ratio of deaths 


There were 5,758 deaths 
among patients in the New York civil 
State hospitals during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939, representing a rate of 76.9 


per 1,000 of their average daily popula- 
tion. 


are present for only varying portions of the 
year. As death rates are based upon the as- 
sumption that a Population is observed for 
a complete year, it is necessary to convert 
shorter periods of residence into an equiv- 

ent number of years, called annual ex- 


testi ithe following table shows such 


1930, and com: 
rates for the ; 
York State in 1930, ERS Se ot 
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Decadence 


Age (Years) 


Under 15.... 
15-19.. 
20-24.. 
25-29 
30-34 
35-32: 
40-44.. 
45-49.. 
50-54.. 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84.. r 
85 and over.. 


BSa 


aaun 
wBhoHUnNon-aVRAD Dh 


aaLoNS 


yas 
wanan Danai a 


ReNIAMR AR 


106.8 
156.3 
241.1 


death-trance (-’trans), n. A state of appar- 
ent death; so-called suspended animanoni 
not uncommon among psychiatric p 
tients. $ 
death-wish (-'wish), n. It has Beeni SHEF 
gested by psychoanalysts that hare ie 
aggressive instinct, which leads to the aie 
of the individual or of others wich SE 
pressed in original and semanas rate 
Jones says: ‘It is well established tha oe 
cide is the result of murder wishes that s ii 
been dirccted from the objects of ther ne 
the other world and have been oo aa 
ward against the self.’ (Jones, E. vie 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William 

ompany, Baltimore, 1938) 

“But then the question of the re 
the pleasure-principle to the so N a 
of instincts that we have distinguis a 
death-instincts and the crotic (libidina 4 
life-instincts, demands a Seti ; 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers, tr. by P and 
p: 255. Leonard and Virginia, Woa 
The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lo 
1924-25 ing in 

The i wish has a special meant 
psycho-analysis; instincts and their le 
sentations are also known as wish-imp 
or instinctual impulses. 
debilitas animi (dā-bē'lē-tås a 
(L., ‘infirmity of the spirit’.] An 
term for imbecility. 
debilitas erethisica (— Se ene ee 
(Mod. L., erethisicus, irritational; se 
thism.] Morbid irritability. a'ré-i) 
debilitas memoriae (— E 
[L., ‘weakness of memory’.] Defe 
weakness of memory. PE. 
debilitas nervosa (— ner-vo ay 
‘nervous debility’.] Neurasthenia. Obs- 
debility. Asthenia. 


taiant 
decadence (de-kā’dens), n. [<F. dind 
<ML. decadentia <de-, down off 


Jation of 
arietics 
1, the 


+ teenie) 
a'né rie 


thē’zē-kå) 


Deception 


cadere, to fall.] The retrogression of a per- 
son, group or society which results from 
social rather than from physical or biologi- 
cal change (see degeneration). 

The apparent decline of any social phe- 
nomenon for which observation or philos- 
ophy suggests a serial development: races, 
Nations, institutions, religions, manners, 
techniques, arts.’ (Todd, E. Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences (Vol. 5), p.39. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931) 


deception (dé-sep’shun), n. [F. déception 
= L., deceptio, -inis <decipere, to catch, en- 
Sae cheat <de-, off + capere, to take.] 
raise malingering. “Deception is a 
Ps poe weapon of defense with the savage 
the p the inferior races of today. Itis 
uals pa by means of which these individ- 
yp Bender things as they want them to be; 
ee me them the means for a more direct, 
oe less_tedious solution of the 
ro cms of life.’ (Glueck, B. Studies in 

rensie Psychiatry. Little, Brown & Com- 
Pany, Boston, 1916) 


aseeption, reduplicative memory, (— rē- 
ai pli-kā-tiv mem/6-ri). This is an expres- 
kà n used by Pick to denote a form of false 
v sometimes observed in patients 
clain an organic brain disease. The patient 

hen for instance, that he has already 
same examined by the same doctor, in the 
in ar c ¥amining room, with the same nurse 
i attendance, although the entire situation 


lisi 
d ìn fact new to him. 
p identia (dā-kē-den’tē-å), n. [Late L., 
oft, falling sickness’ <L. decidere, to fall 
> fall d Sae 
d own, ] Epilepsy. Obs. 
e 
co o mpose (dē-kom-pōz’), v. [<de- + 
4 pose <F, composer <L. com- + ponere, 
divi Place, set.] In a psychiatric sense: to 
Stina pe or another into separate and 
de E alities. 
bose Position (-pd-zish’un), n. [<decom- 
T -ition. 4 A af 
aes Sion beta acim ae wd 
nottal into se A pre vet or 
Sen’ Correct] para I : ki Roa 
rved am Y, personalities. It is often ob- 
form of schiza. patients with the paranoid 
split the Set Se oe that they decompose 
We tak secutor into separate entities. 
Whole we ace 2 Survey of the delusions as a 
to Flechsie that the persecutor is divided 
€chsig abe Sod in just the same way 
«vO personaliti su sequently splits up into 
Middle ‘Pere the “upper and the 
echsig and God into the 


“lower? 
Stages of “upper? God. In the later 


in 
Fi 
t 
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illness the decomposition of 


Defecation 


Flechsig goes further still? (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, 
A. and J.: Leonard and Virginia W Ie 

a ginia Woolf, 
London, 1925) 

Storch says: ‘Most remarkable, however, 
is the division and multiplication of the 
personality unit into various separate per- 
sons which appear to her as strange 
though, as she also distinctly feels, they 
represent her own thought complexes and 
aspirations.’ The patient described by 
Storch had described herself as a child, a 
pastor, etc. She said: ‘Once it seemed to 
me that I was divided into eight persons. I 
saw seven forms coming out of me, one 
after the other.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive 
Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, w. by Wil- 
lard, C. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, New York & Washing- 
ton, 1924) 

‘Where the hysterical dissociation be- 
comes so extreme as to eventuate in am- 
nesia in one state for another the different 
systems of complexes are easily recognized 
as so many phases of multiple personality? 
(Prince, M. The Unconscious. ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1916) 

Decomposition and dissociation appear to be 
synonymous in the foregoing sense. 


decomposition of movement (dé-kom-pé- 
zish’un ov mdov’ment). This condition, de- 
scribed by Babinski, is characterized by ir- 
regularity in the successive flexion or ex- 
tension at the various joints, instead of 
steady, well-timed movements. 

deep reflex (dép’ ré’fleks). Any one of the 
tendon and periosteal reflexes which in- 
clude the jaw-jerk, the pectoral, the triceps, 
biceps, radial, ulnar, knee-jerk, suprapa- 
tellar reflex, tibio-adductor reflex, flexion 
reflex of the leg, ankle-jerk, and Bechtereff- 
Mendel reflex. 

de-erotic (dé-é-rot/ik), a. [de- + erotic.] 
Relating to the detachment of the ‘love’ or 
the erotic instinct. 

de-erotism (dé-er’é-tiz’m), n. [<de- a 
erotism.| The state of deprivation of ‘love 
or the erotic instinct. . 
de-erotize (dé-cr'd-tiz), v. [Cf. de-erotism.] 
To remove the ‘love’ or erotic instinct from 
an object or its psychic representation. 
defecation (def-é-ka’shun), n. [<L. defae- 
catio, -nis <defaecare, defecate, cleanse.] Act 
of discharging excreta. From the psychody- 
namic point of view defecation or the act 
of passing excreta has received considerable 
attention in the field of psycho-analysis. It 
is the opinion of psychoanalysts that the in- 


Defect Psychosis 


fant derives much pleasure from contact 
with his own warm excretions. Some in- 
fants exhibit this interest to a marked de- 
gree; they show their pleasure also in han- 
dling the product. i 

Abraham calls attention to the associa- 
tion between defecation and ideas of om- 
nipotence. He says that ‘the child believes 
that through defecation he can create and 
destroy every object.’ (Abraham, K. Se- 
lected Papers, tr. by Bryan, D. and Strachey, 
A.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, London, 
1927) 

Jones maintains that ‘the act of defeca- 
tion constitutes onc of the two greatest per- 
sonal interests of the infant during the first 
year of life... ? (Jones, E. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 


Company, Baltimore, 1938). Sce also anal- 
erotism. 


defect psychosis (dé-fekt’ sī-kō’sis), n. 
Feeblemindedness. Obs, “The first group of 
disorders which will be discussed are those 
classed as the defect psychoses—idiocy, im- 
becility, and other degrees of mental debil- 
ity.” (Paton, S. Psychiatry. J.B.Lippincott 
Company, Phila. & London, 1905) 


defectio animi (dā-fek’tē-5 å'nē-mē) [L., 
‘deficiency of mind’.] Mental deficiency. 


defective delinquent (dé-fek’tiv dē- 
ling’kwent). [See delinquency.] In some states 
it is recognized that ‘there are individuals 
who are not of sufficiently low mentality to 
be called legally irresponsible for thcir anti- 
social acts, or incapable of standing trial, 
but who are, nevertheless, of more or less 
subnormal mentality, and who require 
special institutional treatment.’ (Weihofen, 
H. Insanity as a Defense in Criminal Law. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1933.) 
Such individuals are known as defective de- 
linquents and the condition is known as de- 
fective delinquency. 

‘The Massachusetts law provides that in 
any case involving an offense not punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment, if the 
Court shall find that the defendant is men- 
tally defective and has shown himself to be 
an habitual delinquent or shows tendencies 
towards becoming such, and that such de- 

inquency is or may become a menace to 
the public and that he is not a proper sub- 
Ject for commitment as an insane or feeble- 
minded person, the court may commit him 
as a defective delinquent.’ (ibid) 
acfestive, mental (=, men’tal). One who 
ta Nee York gelcctually; feebleminded. 
tate a mentally defective 
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Defense, Defence 


individual is defined as ‘any person | af- 
flicted with mental defectiveness from birth 
or from early age to such an extent a 
is incapable of managing himself and FA 
affairs, who for his own welfare or the ee 
fare of others or of the community oe meee 
supervision, control or care and who is noe 
insane or of unsound mind to such an ad 
tent as to require his commitment igan = p 
stitution as provided by this chapte i 
(Handbook of the Department of Menia 
Hygiene, New York State. State Hospitals 
Press, Utica, N.Y., 1939) 


ë inā de- 
defemination (dé-fem-i-na’shun), U 
+ L. femina, woman + -ation.] See evtra 


defense, defence (dé-fens’), n. [aah & 
Sense) <L. defensa <defendrre, 10 pha sis 4 
repel, defend.] In psychiatry define ae 
special meaning. It is a mental auri ou Rae, 
mechanism or dynamism, which cise in 
guard the mind or psyche. Butane oe ol 
catatonic stupor, is a categorical aes to 
defense against the CompiunionlDn ir 
others of any and all ideas of the pe 1 the 
Other forms of defense serve to es aah. 
real meaning of an impulse and Ms rely 
ciated ideas, cither by repres ng It Be eae in 
or by having it appear in ig ag ee 
disguised or symbolic form. Or, H ün 
underlying meaning may be anager 
changed, but the individual from ane 
mind it comes may misinterpret the n 
ing, or he may justify it. 
pÉ individcal with a homosextay opie 
which he cannot keep out of the ficke ast the 
awareness, may defend himself aga irons 
impulse by avoiding to contact the cr 
ment in any way. X 
Often the impulse may not appea A 
sphere of consciousness, but may ae 
pressure to bear as will cause a c so- 
overwhelm the individual. Thus, duce ` 
called ‘homosexual panic’ is pi ns ige 
Anxicty is the form of defense in t sake 
stance. It is a guarantee that the imp 
will not gain the field of awareness. in the 
A homosexual complex may gal polic 
level of consciousness through Sy ll 
trends of thought. Thus, in the Beal be- 
form of schizophrenia, the racers wn 
lieves that men are trying to brea s are 
his morals. He has delusions that orhe à 
tying to entice him into homasext him 
opposing his persecutors he defenc e A " 
self against what is really the homos¢? 
ity within himself. sa indie 
When the paranoid schizophrenic c at- 
vidual believes that his persecutors =a : 
tempting to demoralize him throug 


rin the 
such 


Defense Hysteria 


sense organs, hallucinations appear. The 
Patient tastes bad substances in his food; 
smells disagreeable odors, etc. These are 
defensive hallucinations, defense against 
the knowledge that the homosexuality 
arises within the patient himself. 

A Just as anxiety, delusions and hallucina- 
tons may serve as defenses, so may com- 
pulsions, obsessions, phobias, hypochon- 
driases, and other mental symptoms. 


defense hysteria (dé-fens’ his-té’ri-a). To 
Freud defense hysteria form of acquired 
hysteria, because there is in this condition 
no question cither of grave hereditary 
taint or of individual atrophic degenera- 
Yon.” (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), 
w. by Riviere, Leonard and Virginia 
Wooif and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
ondon, 1924-25) 

_ ‘These patients whom I analyzed had en- 
Joyed good mental health up to the time at 
Which an intolerable idea presented itself 
Within the content of their ideational life; 
‘hat is to say, until their ego was con- 
fronted by an experience, an idea, a fecling, 
arousing an affect so painful that the per- 
Son resolved to forget it, since he had no 
Confidence in his power to resolve the in- 
compatibility between the unbearable idea 
and his ego by the process of thought.’ 
(ibid) ` 


defense-mechanism (-mek’a-niz’m), n. 
[See mechanism.] According to psychoana- 
s, the origin of neuroses is associated 
ith the manner by which the instincts are 
veloped and expressed. In the process of 
Erow the instincts must encounter a vari- 
Y of somatic and psychic structures. Some 
EA ka instinctual qualities always remain 
la to the many structures. It is be- 
ine that in healthy mental growth the in- 
Rony are mobile, in that they can shift 
the fone unit to another, depending upon 
ing; @tMonious relationships between the 
‘vidual and his environment. - 
€ instincts are very rigorous in their 
nomads for gratification. They know 
Teco E about the needs of other units; they 
Seque a their own interests alone. Con- 
there. | y they have to be checked here and 
uper- ach psychic structure (¢.g-s the 
regulatie? Ego, Ego-Ideal) has ee 
Stincts ame snechanisms or devices. T. e in- 
n part; T e turned back completely or 
Under police may be allowed to continue 
j4 compel; e escort, so to speak; they may 
of variou ed to modify themselves in one 
The mea Ways before they can proceed. 
cans by which a psychic structure 
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Defense-neurosis 


handles the instincts is called a mental- 
mechanism. If the means are of a defensive 
character, a defense-mechanism is used. 

‘The motive is repressed by the subject, 
the repression being a defense-mechanism 
that sub-serves the function of keeping from 
consciousness undesirable or painful 
thoughts.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 

While referring to a patient who had a 
morbid fear of dirt, Freud asked why there 
was a substitution of the original motive by 
fear. ‘I think it may be regarded as a de- 
fensive reaction (Abwehr) of the Ego against 
the intolerable idea.’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


defense-neuro-psychosis — (-nii-r6-si-ko’- 
sis), n. One of Freud’s earliest communi- 
cations, published in 1894, is captioned 
The Defense Neuro-Psychoses. In this paper he 
referred to defense-neuroses and defense- 
psychoses. The terms are infrequently used 
today, save from the standpoint of histori- 
cal interest. 

‘The simultaneous appearance of pho- 
bias and hysterical symptoms, observed so 
often in practice, is one of those factors 
which render it difficult to distinguish hys- 
teria in a clear-cut manner from other neu- 
roses, and make it necessary to set up the 
category of “mixed neuroses”. To be sure, 
hallucinatory confusion is not often com- 
patible with a continuance of hysteria, nor 
of obsessions as a rule. On the other hand, 
it is not rare for a defense psychosis to 
break out episodically in the course of an 
hysterical or mixed neurosis.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 

Two years later (in 1896) Freud wrote 
that ‘in a short paper published in 1894 I 
included hysteria, obsessions and certain 
cases of acute hallucinatory confusion un- 
der one heading as “Defense Neuro- 
Psychoses”. I did this because one point of 
view showed itself as applying in common 
to all these affections: their symptoms arise 
through the psychical mechanism of (un- 
conscious) defense, that is, through an at- 
tempt to repress an intolerable idea which 
was in painful opposition to the patient’s 
ego.’ (ibid) 
defense-neurosis (-nū-rō'sis), n. See de- 
Jense-psychosis. 


Defense Psychoneurosis 


defense psychoneurosis (— sī-kō-nū- 
rō’sis). Freud’s term for hysteria and vari- 
ous neuroses and psychoses caused by some 
idea or sensation, so painful that the suf- 
ferer endeavors to dismiss it from the mind; 
at times, instead of being absolutely for- 
gotten, the thought sinks down into the un- 
conscious and acts as the hidden cause of 
the psychoncurotic disturbances. 


defense-psychosis (-si-kd’sis), n. Now ob- 
solete, this was a gencral term used by 
Freud to express the concept of the defen- 
sive value of a psychosis. He then em- 
ployed the phrase defense-neurosis to express 
a similar concept in the neuroses. 


defense-symptom (-simp’tum), n. [See 
symptom.] Any symptom of a psychical dis- 
order was thus called by Freud in his ear- 
liest writings. The term is becoming obso- 
lete. 

‘Now self-reproach becomes connected 
with the memories of those pleasurable ac- 
tivities, and the relation with the initial 
passive experience makes it possible to re- 
press them and substitute for them a pri- 
mary defense-symptom—often only after con- 
scious and remembered efforts.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 


a of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924~ 
5 


defensive reaction (dé-fen’siv ré-ak’shun). 
The expression refers to the response (e.g., 
fear, compulsion, hallucination, delusion, 
etc.) occasioned by the conflicting interac- 
tion of two or more psychic structures, 
Each psychic unit has its own special struc- 
ture and functions; the results of its activ- 
ities are called mechanisms or dynamisms; 
when the latter operate defensively the re- 
sult is called a defensive reaction, A phobia 
is a form of defensive reaction against an 
undesirable impulse. 


deferred action (dé-férd’ ak’shun). This 
expression carries special meaning in 
Psycho-analysis. Thus, when discussing the 
primal scene (in the case of the Wolf-man), 
Freud says that the patient observed his 
Parents in the act of sexual intercourse, 
when the patient was 1!/. years old. The 


babressions, however, were not understood 
Y the child at the ti 
though. 


gave signific: 
action. Freud belie 
often takes 
threats. 
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Defusion 


deficiency, intellectual (dé-fish’en-si, in- 
te-Iek/chii-al). Oligergasia. 


deficiency, mental (—, men’tal). Amentia; 
oligophrenia; fecble-mindedness; defectio 
animi; deliquium animi. 


deficiency, one who presents mental. 
Ament. 


definition of the situation (def-i-nish’un 
ov THE sich-i-a’shun). The concept of the 
definition of the situation stresses the point 
that the group and the person react not to 
the objective environment, but to the way 
in which the environment has been define 
by the group and by the person. A 

YThe dont of the maier the gosip o 
the community, epithets (“liar”, “thief ke 
shrugs, sncers, and “bawlings out , Eo 
press, the pulpit, legal decisions, Cte., ar9 
common methods of defining the see 
(Park, R.E. and Miller, H.A. Old i pee 
Traits Transplanted. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1921 

The a of the situation and = 
meanings of objects to which the ee 
reacts are ‘those which these things A the 
acquired long ago in society and Te 
individual is taught to understand du pe 
his whole education as a conscious mem gd 
of a social group. (Thomas, W. Europe 
Znaniccki, F. The Polish Peasant n a 
and America. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
York, 1927) 

n [<L 


deformation (dē-fawr-mā’shun), rmārć, 
deformatio, -onis, a disfiguring <da ley 
bring out of shape, deform, disfigure in 
away + forma, shape, form.] V | wit 

general medicine this term is eg ee Fe 

disfigurement or want of harmony, 10 ee 

of constitutional medicine it re is th 
De Giovanni’s particular hypothesis, 


cepts of constitutional types: T 
viduals having a small trunk ten onds 
sume a longilinear body which ae ale 
to the phihisic habitus (q.v.). Analog" rg 
individuals having a large aa 
thought to be inclined e gs 
body which corresponds to 
apoplecticus (q.v.), and individuals having 
normal trunk are said to be een 
maintain normal proportions of the bo 


cde + 
defuse (dé-fiiz’), v. [‘to un-fuse Peai 
Juse <L. fusus, p.p. of fundere, she >ps tO i 
melt.] In psycho-analysis, this mea 1 
separate (the two primal instincts). 


defusion (-fa’zhun), n. [< defuse T 
In psycho-analysis this term mean: 


Defusion of Instinct 


separation or detachment of the instincts, 
so that they operate independently. 

‘There apparently occurs—possibly in 
connection with the physiological destruc- 
tion produced in the organic tissues by the 
absence of nutrition—an “instinctual de- 
usion” in the mental life as well. . . > 
(Ferenczi, S. Further Contributions to the 
T) heory and Technique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. 
by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1926) , 


defusion of instinct (— ov in’stingkt). See 
efusion. 


degeneracy (dē-jen'ēr-à-si), n. [See degen- 
erate.| Fact of being or becoming a degen- 
crate, From the standpoint of the psyche, 
degeneracy may be defined as the more or 
ess permanent appearance (in the con- 
scious layer of the mind) of impulses that 
are considered harmful to the culture of 
the environment in which the individual 
Ives. The concept of degeneracy usually 
implies conduct of an anti-social character. 
Creover, it generally, though not always, 
Contains an overt sexual reference, such as 
Tape, pederasty, bestiality, exhibitionism, 
a Or it may seem to be free from sex, as 
Sadism and masochism. 
€ term is not in common use among 
Psychiatrists, perhaps because degeneracy 
nstitutes but a very small fraction of for- 
mal psychiatric symptoms. Phenomena of 
ey are usually associated with the 
Pathi ed borderline cases, ¢-8:5 psycho- 
tie eS Personality (as a diagnosis), epilep- 
equivalent, the criminal, etc. 
stander acy may be defined from the 
out apne of the individual himself, with- 
The ato reference to his environment. 
Dna ividual, living alone, who displays 
consid ral interests in body excretions, 1s 
the ee a degenerate, depending upan 
interests, c, extent, and quality of those 
de 
of erty (-it), n. [<L. degeneratus, P-P: 
e-, Rone to depart from its race or kind 
6 exhibi + genus, -neris, race, kind.] One 
lating vg its anti-social traits, usually re- 
ae Sex. See degeneracy and perverston. 
tion | Deaton (-a’shun), n. [<degenerate + 
refers to ES In psychiatry the term 
Sonal anq reduction to a lower type of per- 
fined fe conduct. The reduction is 
Moral and the standpoint of the existing 
vidual iş eee laws to which the indi- 
mon implic pected to conform. The com- 
ation of the term, degeneration, 
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Degree of Amentia 


is a sexual offense or an offense allied to 
sex, which the individual actually carries 
out or tries to carry out. 

When an individual reverts to some 
earlier phase of his existence, for example, 
when an adult thinks, acts and feels like a 
child, one speaks of regression. Among his 
many tendencies there may be much sexual 
material of a so-called ‘degenerate’ nature, 
but if he makes no effort to translate his 
thoughts into action, he is not described as 
a degenerate, but as a psychotic individual. 


degenerative type (dé-jen’@r-a-tiv tip’) 
[<degenerate + -ive.] See status degenerativus. 
dégénérés supérieurs (da-zha-na-ra’ sü- 
pa-ryér’) [F., ‘high class degenerates’.] 
An expression coined by the French sociol- 
ogist, Magnan, to denote that class of sex- 
ual perverts in whom the perversions serve 
as an inspiration for great achievements in 
some special field of endeavor—social, 
artistic, ethical, etc. A patient strongly sa- 
distic to children built and maintained a 
home for unfortunate children. 


degenital (dé-jen’i-tal), a. [< de- + genital, 
pertaining to generation; sce genitalize.] Re- 
lating to the removal of instinctual qual- 
ities from the genital area or any of their 
constituents. 


degenitality (-tal’i-ti), n. [<de- + genital 
+ -ity.] From the standpoint of psycho- 
analysis instincts once connected with the 
genital area or any of its forms of expres- 
sion, may be combined with activities that 
seemingly have no relationship with geni- 
tality. The condition is known as degeni- 
tality. The impulse to explore the genitals 
may be put into the service of research in- 
vestigations into scientific subjects (e.g. 
astronomy, mathematics, etc.). 


degenitalize (dé-jen’i-tal-iz), v. [<de- + 
genitalize.] To remove affects from the gen- 
ital organs or any of direct methods of ex- 
pression. 

degree of amentia (dé-gré’ ov ā-men’shi- 
a). In England, where ‘the legal concept of 
mental deficiency is that of social incapac- 
ity’ (Tredgold), three terms are used to 
designate the degree of mental deficiency: 
idiocy, imbecility, and Seeble-mindedness. Each 
of these three grades is subdivided again 
into high-, medium-, and low-grade. 

In England idiots are defined as ‘persons 
in whose case there exists mental defective- 
ness of such a degree that they are unable 
to guard themselves against common phys- 
ical dangers.’ Individuals with an intelli- 


Dehumanization 


gence quotient (I.Q.) of less than twenty- 
five are idiots, . 

Imbeciles are defined as ‘persons in 
whose case there exists mental defective- 
ness, which, though not amounting to 
idiocy, is yet so pronounced that they are 
incapable of managing themselves or their 
affairs, or, in the case of children, of being 
taught to do so.” An imbecile possesses an 
LQ. of between 25 and 50. 

The feeble-minded are legally defined in 
England as ‘persons in whose case there 
exists mental defectiveness which, though 
not amounting to imbccility, is yet so pro- 
nounced that they require care, super- 
vision, and control for their own protection 
or for the protection of others, or, in the 
case of children, so that they appear to be 
permanently incapable by reason of such 
defectiveness of recciving proper benefit 
from the instruction in ordinary schools.’ 
The gencral range, from the standpoint of 
LQ. is from 50 to 90, In America the term 
moron corresponds closely to the English 
Seeble-minded, though the LQ. is usually 
stated to Tange from 50 to 75. (Tredgold, 
A.F. A Text-Book of Mental Deficiency (6th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1937) 
dehumaniz, shun), 
n [<de + human + ~ization.] Making or 
D.H.Tuke defines 


D.H. A Dictionary 


(Vols. 1-2), P.Blakiston; Son & Ci 
1892) i 


dehypnotization (dé-hip-nd-ti-za’shun), 
n. [<dehypnotize + -ation.] Remo 


i by Hopkirk, F, 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909) 
dehy noti sbihin 
one ize (dé-hip’nd tiz), v. [<d + 


3 see Aypnosis.] To bring one out of 
the hypnotic state. 


déis 
‘alte {ntendu (de-zhå'äN-täN-dü’) [F 
her card, perceived?.] The 
ot demonstrable in fact, b 
Was associated with reality 

> 


D time eard o 
thing, is Called déjà entendu 
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déjà eprouvé (— a-proo-va’) [F., already 
experienced, tested, tried out. ] Many k S 
tients, on the basis of the wish, have the 
distinct fecling that an act or experience, T 
which they had actually never engaged, 
had already been carried out by them. Itis 
not an uncommon delusional phenomenon 
among psychotic patients. g 
wN-a') [F., “al 


ometimes, when a 


déjà raconté (— ra 
ready told, recounted’.| ) > rani 
forgotten experience, particularly one oul 
the distant past, is recalled, the indiga 
may feel as if he had known all the e 
that the experience had been told to 2 h 
The phenomenon is known as déjà rac pg 
déjà vu (— vü’) [F., ‘already scen’.] er 
ing of familiarity. When an itdivic ea 
upon perceiving something that he tae 
never seen before, has the distinct ee 
that he had had the experience some i 
in the past, the expression déjà vu meee 
It is not uncommon among psychiatfie pi 
tients, particularly those with agua 
epilepsy. A patient, for ek pees life 
visiting a town for the first time in ved ba 
may feel certain that he has been t ‘i i the 
some previous occasion. The ri re 
fecling, Freud believes, is an associi 


1 re 
aad ith something + 
unknown to the individual, with some . 


l : l i observed the 
in the unconscious. i age obit the 
Phenomenon in a patient, in eh to a 
feeling of familiarity was traceable 
forgotten dream, [L 
ne ea ee é-5 ä'nē-mē) [bo 
dejectio animi (dā-yck’tē-ō ä ns mé) 
“depression of spiriv.] Melancholia. r 
ae ch jeclt0s 
dejection (d@-jek’shun), n. [<L. dg 


ne}! r row, 
~onis, depression <de- + jacere, to th 
cast.] Melancholy. 


h 
Déjerine  (dā-zhč-rēn’) Jules Jonn 
(1849-1917), French neurologist and | 
chiatrist, 


li- 
delicate type (del’i-kit tip’), a. [<L- @ 


s de- 
calus, that gives pleasure, charming; 
lightful.] See cerebral type. Pai 
delinquency (dé-ling’kwen-si), n- age 


delinquentia, fault, crime <delinquere J 
fail, be wanting, to transgress, o leses 
Psychiatry the term refers to minor 0 indi- 
against the culture with which the schi- 
vidual is expected to conform. The Prp 
atric use of the term is not essentially, a 
ferent from its legal use. Delinquency sucht 
offense created by a minor, It includes yan’ 
acts as truancy, undue pugnacity, tices» 
dalism, nomadism, overt sex prac 

lying, stealing, incendiarism, etc. we UG 

“Crime is a relative concept—relatlv 


f 


Delinquency Area 


the society and culture within which the 
act is prohibited and to the time when it is 
prohibited.’ (Glueck, S. Crime and Justice. 
Litle, Brown & Company, 1936) 
delinquency area (— &’ré 
area, plot of clear level ground: free space.] 
A neighborhood or community with a dis- 
Proportionately high rate of juvenile delin- 
quents. It is typically an area adjacent to 
the central business district or a major in- 
dustrial development and ‘characterized 
by physical deterioration, decreasing popu- 
aton, high rates of dependency, high per- 
centages of foreign-born and Negro popu- 
lation, high rates of adult offenders and 
marked deterioration of the traditional in- 
Sttutions and neighborhood organization.’ 
(Shaw, C.R. and McKay, H.D. Social 
‘actors in Juvenile Del: inquency) 
delinquency, defective (—, dé-fek’tiv). 
See defective delinquent. 

delinquent, defective. See defective delin- 
quent, 

deliquium animi (dā-lēč'kwē-oom a’né- 
me) [L., ‘want of mind’.] Mental defi- 


deliramentum (da-lé-ra-men’/toom), n. 
“y Nonsense, absurdity <delirare, to be 

crazy, rave, i.e., ‘off the right track’ <de- 

tra, furrow, track.] Delirium. Obs. 

deliratio senum (-rii/té-d se’noom) [L., 
lage of the old’, see deliramentum.) Senile 

Psychosis, 

deliration (del-i-ri’shun), n. [< L. deliratio, 


On! Sdelirare, sce deliramentum.] Delirium. 
bs, 


dalire (d&-lér’) [F., ‘delirium’.] The term 
ti times telers: to ‘delirium, At ote; 
mes to mania. 
élire aj ā-gü i i 
ium’ an (= ā-gü’) ig, meas delira 
da, (onch term for acute mania. 

é . . A i 

lke alcoolique (— àl-kô-lik’) [F., ‘al- 


Coholj Es ag, 
— delirium’,] Delirium tremens. 
eli a i me has 
‘high, @mbitieux (— aN-bé-sye’) [F., 
em a delirium’.] Maniacal excite- 
déli with grandiosity. 
1r + ae aires 5 
‘quad, aà quatre (da-lér’ à katr’) [F., 
psychia ele Insanity, foursome insanity’.] A 
Syste Constellation, usually consisting 
involving Wood delusions of persecution, 


found fie four people. The delusions are 
= In one person, and then are 
Second. į}? 25 1n a contagious disease, by a 

> third and fourth person. 
matique hronique à évolution systé- 
(— krô-nēk’ 4 a-v6-lii-syawN’ 
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Délire Ecmnésique 


sē-ste-må-tēk’) [F., ‘chronic delirium with 
organized development’.] See paranoia 
completa. 

délire crapuleux {= kra-pii-le’) [F., 
dissolute delirium’.} Delirium tremens. 
délire d’emblée (— däN-blā’) [F., ‘de- 
lirium at one blow’.] Bleuler says: ‘Some de- 
lusions, especially in schizophrenia, sud- 
denly appear in consciousness as finished 
products (délire d’emblée, primordial delu- 
sion). (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930) 

délire d’énormité (— dā-nawr-mē-tā’) 
[F., ‘mania of vastness’.] Bleuler says that 
in délire @énormité ‘the patients may not 
use a chamber because they would flood 
the entire institution or the whole world; 
they are swollen up so big that they fill up 
the entire house and city, and choke every- 
body. . . . In a certain sense the opposite 
of this is micromania which also occurs only 
in organic depressions.’ (Bleuler, E. Text- 
book of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 


délire de négation (— dé ne-ga-syawN’)® 
[F., ‘delirium of negation’.] See negation. 


délire de négation généralisé (— — — 
zha-ne-ra-lé-za’) [F., ‘generalized delir- 
ium of negation’.] Church and Peterson 
write: ‘Another interesting form of de- 
pressed delusion is that of negation (délire 
de négation généralisé), which has its ori- 
gin usually from an idea of having sinned. 
The patient thinks he must be the devil 
himself, his sin is so great; consequently he 
can never die, he must suffer forever; then 
with the growing idea of the enormity of 
his sin, he comes to believe that God and 
mankind and the world exist no more.’ 
(Church, A. and Peterson, F. Nervous and 
Mental Diseases (8th ed.). W.B. Saunders 
Company, Phila. & London, 1916) 

délire depressif (— da-pres-é”) [F., ‘de- 
pressive delirium’.] Melancholia. 

deurs (— da-graN-dér’) 


délire des gran d 
S deurs’.] Monomania of 


[F., ‘mania of gran 
grandeur. 
délire des 
syawN’) [F. F 
délire du toucher (— dü too-sha’) [F., 
‘mania for touching’.] A neurosis charac- 
terized by the compulsion to touch things. 
délire ecmnésique (— ek-mna-zék’) [F., 
‘ecmnesic delirium’; see ecmnesia.| By this 
expression Pitres denotes preoccupation 


ersécutions (— da per-sa-kii- 
‘Insanity’ of persecution, 


Délire en Partie Double 


with events which transpired years before. 
He describes the condition in conjunction 
with hysteria, pointing out that the patient 
in this state lives almost entirely in the past. 


délire en partie double (— äN par- 
té’doo’bl’) [F., ‘double-entry delirium’.] 
Induced ‘insanity’; folie à deux. 


délire onirique (— aw-né-rék’) [F., ‘on- 
ciric delirium’; see deliria oneirica.] Dream- 
like delirium. ‘There is reason to believe 
that obsessions are of prime importance in 
the evolution of certain forms of melan- 
cholia; mental confusion, the délire onirique, 
and in certain systematized deliria) 
(Paton, S. Psychiatry. J.B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Phila. & London, 1905) 


délire tremblant (— traN-blaN’) [F., 
‘trembling delirium’.] Delirium tremens. 


délire vésanique (— ve-za-nēk’) [F., ‘in- 
sane deliria A general term for ‘insan- 
ity’; see vesania. 


deliria (da-lé’ré-a), n. [L., pl. of delirium.] 
An older term, meaning ‘insanity’ in gen- 
eral. 


deliria oneirica (— 6-na’ré-ka) [<Gr. 
éneiros, a dream.) Bianchi says: “These de- 
liria are constituted of scenes from dreams, 
changing, varied, and uninterrupted, the 
subject being as if he were in a somnambu- 
lic dream. These occur gencrally at night, 
but sometimes they continue after waking, 
On recovery the patient has no recollection 
of his delirium.’ (Bianchi, L. A Text-Book o 
Psychiatry, tr. by MacDonald, J-H. Bail- 
lière, Tindall & Cox, London, 1906) 

delirious mania (dé-lir'i 


| -us ma’ni-a). [See 
deliramentum.] See mania. 


delirium (dé-lir'i-um), n. [ 
delirium; see deliramentum.] 
formerly used in essentially 
that we now use the terms insanity, 
psychopathy, mental derangement, etc. 
Hence, among older psychiatrists, there 
Were such expressions as senile delirium, al- 
coholic delirium, grandiose delirium (dé- 
lire ambitieux), depressive delirium (mel- 


L., madness, 
The term was 
the same sense 


ancholia), délire des persécutions (now 
called paranoid reaction), délire du 
toucher (now one 


at of the psychoneuroses), 


Later th s i 
. “2€ expression was used ‘in a 
moe limbo p much 


Sense, being made to signif 
ee disturbance which Pion | 
of a febrile a other diseases, generally 
chronfe me A 3 it therefore excludes the 

ntal affections which are usually 
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Delirium, Asthenic 


included under the term insanity.’ (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
ila., 1892 i 
a eN idea of the term delirium is 
gained by regarding it as a disorder of the 
sensorium, in which orientation is im- 
paired, the critical faculty is blunted = 
lost and thought content is irrelevant an 
incoherent. From an ctiological point 0 
view delirium may be somatogenic (egs 
as in typhoid fever) or psychogenic (e.g, as 
in extreme states of schizophrenic or manic 
excitement). y 
All manner of ideas may be expressed in 
states of delirium. Thus they may be ga 
diose, persecutory, terrifying, or there mar 
simply be incomplete references to natu 7 
acts of the individual’s career. There n a 
so-called occupational delirium, in w Tetë 
the patient makes feeble and incomp 
references to his workaday activities. 


delirium, abstinence (—, ab'sti-nens); 
When a state of delirium, usually ee 
tremens, follows the immediate withdra in- 
of alcohol from a chronically alcoholic E 
dividual, the condition is known n“ bs 
nence delirium. ‘The syndrome may ce 
served in any form of drug addiction. 


delirium, acute (—, a-kit’). Bleuler saya 
‘The delirium acutum belongs to the ri 
tious deliria of a different origin,’ na tions 
‘it is evidently based on different une 
or on schizophrenic processes, and Tens 
itself in deliria, convulsive manifesta ding 
and in most cases in a rapidly niall) 
death” (Bleuler, E. Textbook of eo 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
pany, New York, 1930) 


idha ål- 
delirium alcoholicum (dā-lē'rē-on? de- 
k6-h6'lé-koom) [Mod.L., ‘alcoholt 
lirium’.] Delirium tremens. 


si pe 2 on betes 
delirium ambitiosum on a oe 
6’zoom) [L., ‘conceited delirium Al 


lomania. Obs. 
delirium, asthenic (dé-lir'i-um,. rium 


then’ik). P.Janet thus denotes del 
occasioned by fatigue. he in- 
‘I have no space here to record t n mê 
numerable incidents which have ae out- 
that Sophie’s obsessions are always t sions 
come of a lowering of psychological +" 
and that delirium ensues when the | 
ing of tension is extreme. Always, 1? ‘Any’ 
fatigue is the cause of the depression- endi- 
thing which necessitates a great SP 
ture of energy will induce deliri 3 , 
(Janet, P. Psychological Healing (Vols- 


Delirium, Chronic 


& by Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
‘ompany, New York, 1925) 
delirium, chronic (—, kron‘ik). Insanity. 
delirium, chronic alcoholic (—, — al-kō- 
=o ik). This is a nosologic term synony- 
ous with psychosis, alcoholic Korsakoff (q.v). 
delirium, collapse (—, ko-laps’). Thus 
> racpelin designates a condition, usually 
ssociated with high fever, characterized 
Z marked disorientation, illusions, unsys- 
asg delusions and emotional varia- 
ity; the condition is marked by physical 
collapse, s 
delirium, cyanotic (—, sī-à-nov'ik). See 
insanity, cyanotic. 
delirium ebriosorum (da-l@’ré-oom &-bri- 
a room) [L., ‘delirium of drunkards’.] 
chrium tremens. 
delirium, emotional (dē-lir'i-um, ē- 
ö'shun-al). This is a term used by Morel 
E the mental state in which the patient 
nqualifiedly accepts a false idea. 
delirium e potu (da-lé’ré-oom 4 po’tdo) 
BEL, delirium from drinking; pot, abl. sing. 
X botus, a drinking’.] Delirium tremens. 
Selirium ferox (— fe'rôks) [L. ferox, wild, 
t Vage, fierce.] A psychiatric state charac- 
a rized by violence. 
qoirium furibundum (— foo-ré-boon’- 
aan les ‘raging delirium’.] Obs. “The 
eee of insanity.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dic- 
nary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 172); 
d, lakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
‘ clirium furiosum (— foo-rē-5'zoom) [L., 
than delirium’ .] Mania. Obs. 
elirium . an-dé-0' 
20 grandiosum (— gran-de-o - 
i a [Mod.L. <F. grandiose <L. grandis, 
oe > Sreat.] Megalomania. 
Kea grave (— gra’ve) [<L.. gravis, 
deli Ys grave, severe.] Collapse delirium. 
teriko » hysterical (dē-lir'i-um, his- 
nwa, ). An old term, denoting what was 
elixi as hysterical mania. 
ama pò idiopathic (—, id-i-d-path’ik). 
brain hank psychiatric states occasioned by 
Obs, ““SUtY or toxic cerebral conditions. 
? intellectual (—, in-te-lek’chii- 
term, desi i hat is now 
now: , designating wha 
fines it ae Psychoneurosis. D.H. Tuke de- 
m which soy form of mental disturbance 
ence of gro € person suffers from the pres- 
imaginan ey causeless fears, ideas, OF 
ns, without any hallucinations 
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Delirium Palingnosticum 


or illusions.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dicti ) 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-3) PBL 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 


delirium maniacum (da-lé@’ré-oom må- 
në à-koom) [Mod.L., ‘maniacal delir- 
ium’.] Mania. 


delirium melancholicum (— me-lan- 
K6'lé-koom) {Mod.L., ‘melancholic dë 
lirium’.] Melancholia. 


delirium metabolicum (— me-tå-bô'lē- 
koom) [Mod.L., ‘metamorphic delirium’; 
<Gr. metabolē, change, hence: metamor- 
phosis.] An old expression. The condition 
in which the patient believes himself to be 
another person. Obs. 


delirium metamorphosis (dē-lir'i-um, 
met-a-mawr-fo'sis) [‘delirium of meta- 
morphosis’.] The state in which the pa- 
tient believes that his body is transformed 
into that of a beast. Obs. 

delirium, micromaniacal (—, mi-krd-ma- 
nia-kal) [<micromania + -acal.] “The form 
of insanity in which the patient believes 
himself to be a little child or a dwarf with 
shrunken limbs. (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary 
of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
1892) 

delirium, mild (—, mild’). Paraleresis. 
delirium mite (da-lé’ré-oom mé’te) [L., 
‘mild, calm, gentle’.] A mental state char- 
acterized by low, delirious muttering. 


delirium mussitans (— moos’sé-tans) [L., 
pres.p. of mussifare, to be silent, mutter, 
grumble.] Delirium mite. 


delirium nervosum (— ner-vo’zoom) [L., 
‘nervous’.] This older term had many 
meanings, chief of which was delirium as- 
sociated with organic brain disease. 

delirium, oneiric (dé-lir’i-um, ō-nī'rik). 
Dream delirium; see deliria oneirica. 

delirium palingnosticum (—_pa-leng- 
gnaws’té-koom) [Mod.L. <Gr. pan- 
gnostos, learnt or known again <pálin, again 
+ gigndskein, to know.] ‘A term applied to 
that form of insanity which is merely a 
translation into belief or actuality of a sen- 
sation sometimes experienced by any one 
on first going into a new place, that he has 
been there before; the insane conversion of 
this sensation makes the patient assert that 
he has been for years in a spot to which he 
has only recently come, and that he has 
seen places which he has really never 
visited” (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psy- 


Delirium Persecutionis 


chological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, 
Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 

delirium persecutionis (— per-se-k0o- 
té-6’nés) [L., ‘mania of persccution’.] 
Paranoid condition. 

delirium placidum (da-lé’ré-oom pla’ké- 
doom) [L., ‘gentle, quict, placid’.] Quict 
delirium. 

delirium potatorum (— pô té-t6’room) 
[L., gen. pl. of potator, toper: ‘delirium of 
drunkards’.] Delirium tremens. 

delirium, psychasthenic (dé-lir’i-um, si- 
kas-then’ik). Sec delusion, psychasthenic. 
delirium, quiet (—, kwi’ct). Delirium 
mite. 

delirium, rhyming (—, rim’ing). A symp- 
tom of the manic phase of manic-depres- 
sive reaction characterized by utterances 
in rhyme. 

delirium, senile (—, sé’nil). This is usu- 
ally a syndrome supcrimposed upon other 
manifestations of senile dementia. The on- 
set is usually acute. Its principal charac- 
teristics are: clouding of consciousness, hal- 
lucinations, restlessness, aimless wandering, 
insomnia and delusions. 

delirium, sensorial (—, sen-s6'ri-al) [‘sen- 
sory delirium’.] A mental state character- 
ized by hallucinations and illusions. 
delirium sine materia 
sé/ne ma-té’ré-4) [L., ‘without matter, 
pus’.] Obs. ‘Delirium without appreciable 
cerebral lesion; a term applied to various 
forms of insanity,’ (Tuke, DH: A Dic 
tionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
delirium, traumatic. 
ium. 


(da-lé’ré-oom 


See traumatic delir- 


delirium tremefaciens (da-lé’ré-oom tre- 
me-fa’ké-ens) lEz ‘shaking delirium’; 
Pres.p. of tremefacere, to cause to shake, 
quake or tremble.] Delirium tremens. 
delirium tremens (dé-iir’i-um tre’mens) 
IL. ‘trembling delirium’; pres.p. of tre- 
mere, to tremble.] Certain patients, while 
in a delirium, express dreadful delusions, 
Musions and hallucinations. When that is 
So, the expression delirium tremens is used. 
a wd Condition is usually, though not 
arte associated with toxicity (alcohol, 
narcotic drugs) or with acute in- 


flammatory qj i i 
z y diseases of the brain due to in- 
fections of traumati See 


A 1c agents) or with degen- 
er: i : 
Pea ri Processes (arteriosclerosis, 
dan. tas J of senility). Sometimes 
€mens appears in the acute ex- 
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citements of schizophrenia or manic- 
depressive psychosis. 
The term delirium tremens 
7 ic ex Prge, ri “fe 
as a diagnostic expression, re is ee 
elirious and frightful state on an alcoho 


s also used 
ring to the 


= ipa 1er- 
delirium verborum (pa ee fee 
bd’room) [L., ‘delirium of worc hye 
chiatric state characterized by grea 
quacity. 


sii/né-koom) 


delirium vesanicum (— vi 


(Mod.L., ‘insane delirium’ <vesania.] Obs. 


+ 8 ‘waoherence, delusions, 
‘The delirium or incoherence, ¢ ore 


fulness, ctc., of Sa i eye: 
Dicti » of Psychological Medicine a 
2). ae A Son & Company, Phila., 
1892) 7 a 
deliroid (del’-i-roid) [<delirium + -oid.] 
Resembling delirium. 


io 

delusion (dé-li/zhun), n. [<L. Bae 
-onis, a deceiving <de- + fue f, born 
mock, deceive, delude.] A false belic sithout 
of morbidity. A belief engendered q main- 
appropriate external stimulation m siete 
tained by one in spite of whae te le an 
beings constitutes incontroverti cae bie 
‘plain-as-day’ proof or evidence to 
trary. r 

A paranoid patient firmly be i 
he is the Redeemer and as such Eo ills 0 
night into day, he can cure al avents tha 
mankind, he can recall all the iit of civ- 
have ever happencd since the sent rea 
lization, with the unaided eye he A thou- 
newsprint from a distance of seve! 
sand miles. È . a prod- 

A delusion is almost invariably “uncon 
uct of forces in the sphere of the the un- 
scious. When an impulse, sant stores of 
Conscious, is rejected by any of the es 
the unconscious or conscious sphe nuine- 
individual fails to recognize the ont or 
ness of the impulse. He may develo} beliefs 
more beliefs about the impulse, Ic, the 
which distort the facts. For examp aient 
unconscious realm of the paranoid Preys 
possesses a strong homosexual bens ; 
which constantly strives for expre: ego ' 
consciousness and in reality. The eg 2 
jects the demands of the tendency, on 
upon one or more of several comp 5 
are developed. £ 

First, the homosexual interests An is 
‘projected’ onto other people, so t et the 
made to appear that others try to f prac; 
patient to indulge in homosexua Pi 
tices. The patient holds the belief, pim 
morbidity, that others are persecuting 


lieves that 
can turn 


Delusion, Abortive 


Second, unconscious homosexuality may 
reach the conscious level in the guise of 
symbols. The patient may believe that the 
Picture of a pair of trousers, appearing 
really as an advertisement in the news- 
paper, was put there by his persecutors for 
its derogatory reference to him, 

Third, the patient may believe that he 
has no genitals, again a false belief, based 
on a morbid set of ideas; in this instance, 
Part of the homosexuality is ‘projected’ 
upon his own physique. 

When the homosexual complex leaves 
the sphere of the unconscious, is projected 
Upon others and then reaches the con- 
Sclous part of the patient's mind through 
One or more of the sense organs (eyes, ears, 
Nose, taste, skin), the false belief is called an 
hallucination, 
une delusions, however, are known to 
Vidu pom the unconscious. Some | indi- 
ihe als develop conscious antipathies to 

Customs and habits of their environ- 
ment, They come to believe with absolute 
Certainty that they are justified in appro- 
Priating or destroying (illegally) the person 
and Property of others. In many instances 
a delusional attitude toward society is 
ae to the unconscious. 
safest sea 
may refe w s to abor tive de ug a i s 
is a fe i, to erythrophobia, in which there 
see ah ing of being watched by persons to 
tet one will blush—a state of mind 

Fenichar of delusions of reference. 
analyse O. Outline of Clinical ag 
he p. tr. by Lewin, B.D. and Zilboorg, G: 
sychoanalytic Quarterly Press and 
a *W.Norton & Company, New York, 1934) 
clusion, allopsychic (—, _al-6-si’kik) 
Psychic.) See delusion, autopsychic. 
chausion, asthenic (—, as-then’ik). Psy- 
$ enic delusion (Janet). 
(eee autopsychic (—, aw-t6-si’kik) 
Conce E F psychic.) When a delusional 
Sonali, refers to the individual’s own pt- 
sion; we, is called an autopsychic a u- 
is Ve a it relates to the outside wond it 
it has to Pi an allopsychic delusion; when 
Called a g © with one’s own body, is 
Sification atopy delusion. This clas- 
delusi as suggested by Wernicke. 
[See caa Catathymic (—, kat-a-thi’mik). 
a complens od When a delusion is aiei 
Catathy mn i the unconscious it is called a 
With hallucn oe “It alone or combined 
rome, whi ree forms the paranoid syn- 
ch is to be distinguished from the 
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Delusion, Interpretation 


paranoid constitution? (Bleuler, E. Textbook of 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1930) 


delusion, constructive (—, kon-struk’tiv). 
MacCurdy and Treadway (Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, 1915) say: ‘It is easier 
to imagine than to act, so no human being 
is free of this tendency. But what does the 
normal man do? He diverts these thoughts 
into channels where fancy has a legitimate 
place—he writes romances; he imagines 
himself using an instrument to talk with his 
friend miles away and invents the tele- 
phone; he imagines a better society than 
the one which galls him, and writes a 
“Utopia”; above all he theorizes and spec- 
ulates. According to his age or ability these 
speculations give us alchemy or chemistry, 
astrology or astronomy, magic or religion, 
spiritism or psychology, the were-wolf or 
psycho-analysis, phrenology or psychiatry, 
and so on. Now three generalizations can 
be made about these primitive or elabo- 
rated philosophizings: first, they all repre- 
sent a constructive tendency; second, the 
degree to which this constructive tendency 
is exhibited is historically a measure of the 
cultural developmentof any age, an index of 
development of the sense of reality of the 
time, that is, the particular speculation is 
not only accepted as reasonable but has its 
practical application for the period; and 
third, the more primitive forms of these 
speculations are represented in the delu- 
sions of insane, particularly dementia prae- 
cox, patients. Following a suggestion of 
Dr.Hoch we have termed these ideas “‘con- 


229 


structive delusions”. 


delusion, expansive (—, cks-pan’siv). [See 
expansive.] See megalomania. 


delusion, explanatory (—, cks-plan’a-t6- 
ri). Bleuler uses this expression to refer to 
delusions that give reasons for the false be- 
lief. A patient who believes that men are 
persecuting him, explains the delusion by 
‘showing’ that they open his mail, that 
they publish photographs of him, that they 
assemble to discuss methods of injuring 
him. 

delusion, interpretation (—, in-tér-pré- 
ta’shun). According to Freud, as the ex- 
pression implies, this is an interpretation or 
a meaning of a delusion as given by the pa- 
tient himself. 

‘Paranoia . . - turns to another source 
in forming symptoms; the delusions which, 
by means of a compromise, succeed in be- 
coming conscious (symptoms of the return 


Delusion of Death 


of the repressed) absorb the thought-proc- 
esses of the ego until they finally become 
cepted without contradiction. Since the 
delusions themselves are not to be influ- 
enced, the ego must accommodate itself to 
them; and thus the combinatory delusion- 
formations, such as inlerpretation-delusions 
ending in a change within the ego, correspond 
to the secondary defense in the obsessional 
neurosis.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
i), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 


delusion of death (— ov deth). Nihilism. 
delusion of grandeur. Sce megalomania. 


a 


delusion of negation (— — né-gi’shun). 
See negation. 
delusion of observation (— — ob-zér- 


va’shun). The phrase delusion of observation 
is synonymous with delusion of reference. 
‘Recognition of this institution [i.e., con- 
science] enables us to understand the so- 
called “delusions of observation” or, more 
correctly, of being watched, which are such 
striking symptoms in the paranoid diseases 
and may perhaps also occur as an isolated 
form of illness, or intercalated in a trans- 
ference neurosis.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


delusion, primordial (—, pri-mawr'di-al) 
[<L. primordialis, original <primus, first, + 


ordiri, to begin, undertake.] Sce délire d'em- 
blée. 


delusion, psychasthenic 
then’ik). Janct’s term for delusions 
sioned by fatigue. 

‘When we have to do with more serious 
crises of psychasthenic delusion and de- 
lirium, wherein the patient loses all power 
of criticizing his obsessions and gives vent 
to every impulse, treatment by isolation 
+... is definitely indicated? (Janet, P. 
Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), pp. 578- 
79, tr. by Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925) 
delusion, resid: 
a residuum’ .] T. 


sik-as- 
occa- 


ual (—, ré-zij'i-al) [‘left as 
his is an expression used b: 
etsser to refer to delusions, formed in an 


acute state, which are carried over into a 
Chronic state, 


1 Secondary (—, sek’un-der-i), 
pith Bleuler this denotes a delusion that is 
ased upon a pri ‘When the pa- 


: @ primary one. 
nvinced that the physician wants 
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to murder him and after taking papine 
he feels indisposed, then it is a ae ge 
based on logical probability, that the — 
cian has prescribed poison (second oe oe 
lusion).’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Ps = “4 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Co 
pany, New York, 1930) 


i -ma-td- 
delusion, somatopsychic (—, sd-ma 
si’kik). See delusion, autopsychic. 


delusional misidentification (-al ete 
den-ti-fi-ka’shun). A failure to recogn 
well-known objects as such, duc to poh 
lusion that the objects have been i A 
formed; e.g., a patient may believe t ede 
woman has been transformed into an epi 
or that a young person has been pin 
into an old one; or a new coat into as ha 
one, etc. 


delusional need. Sce need, delusional. 


sd e bein 
dementia (dé-men'shi-a), n. [L., the being 


out of one’s mind, insanity, madoni 
folly, <dé- from, out of + E brain 
mind.] When the psyche and Br thing, 
were considered one and the same yi & 
the term dementia was meant to aes 
mental disorder based upon pages is- 
supposedly recognizable ogane ai as ‘a 
order. Thus, Tuke defined dementie See 
state in which manifestations of On cate 
to a greater or less degree absent brain it- 
quence of disease or decay of me ion, am 
self. It is always an acquired conc enda 
as such is to be distinguished from a ae 
which is cither a congenital er (Tuke, 
closely connected with that pero) Medicine 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychologica mpanys 
(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Cor 
Phila., 1892 ints 

Since ie of Tuke many neva 
of view have developed, in parco of ex- 
consequence of improved miei js not 
amination. The seat of the psyche ain le- 
known. There is no known focal Preorder 
sion that gives rise to any uniform 
of the psyche. be 

Tatellectual functions, however; - 
lieved to reside in brain sinut ost jn 
deed, intellectual disorders are a js strui 
variably present when the brain ton and 
turally altered. Disorders of oriento Je i” 
memory may be severe and irreve roces: 
the face of a degenerative brain [as as ĉ 
Without memory of past esperie iiy in 
guide, critical judgment is usua 
paired. 

Today dementia is defined as an pn 
or reduction of intellectual faculties © case 
sequence of known organic brain i 


psene® 


— 


uf 


> 


te Ven-té'té-a) [L., 


Dementia, Acute 


In years gone by the term dementia was 
synonymous with madness, insanity, lu- 
nacy. In recognition of the fact that many 
insane individuals possess very keen intel- 
ligence, the term dementia is no longer 
used sweepingly for all psychiatric states. 
It is limited to those who show primary 
memory loss due to disorders in brain tis- 
suc. 

Many of the patients (¢.g., schizophrenic 
or dementia praccox) formerly described as 
demented are now described as regressed, a 
term which in itself carries no implication 
of intellectual deterioration, though the 
two (dementia and regression) may occur 
Concomitantly. In the early part of the 17th 
century the terms delirium and dementia 
Were synonymous. 
dementia, acute (—, a-kit’). An older 
term for anergic stupor; it used to be regarded 
as a nosological entity; today anergic stu- 
Por is looked upon as a syndrome of a more 
widespread disorder, such as dementia 


peaccon, manic-depressive disorder, or hys- 
ria. 


dementia adventitia (dā-men’'tē-å åd- 
‘adventitious dementia’ 
Sadventicius, coming from outside, foreign, 
eke] Ageneric term denoting psychiat- 

Conditions arising in individuals who 
nad previously been mentally well ad- 
Justed. Rare. 


: Taentia, affective  (dé-men’shi-a, 
a ek’tiv), See hebetude. 
Smentia agitata (dā-men'tē-å à-gē- 


EUNA 
p tà) [<L. fem. of agitatus, P-P- of agitāre, 
tee shake, agitate, disturb. ] This ex- 
erg eae introduced by Krafft-Ebing, re- 
menga eitated states in patients with de- 
la praccox. 
hojiga ta, alcoholic (dē-men’shi-à al-kō- 
nal ). Dementia occurring in the termi- 
Period of chronic alcoholism. 
thanta apathetica (da-men’té-a å-på- 
Mentiz a) [L., ‘apathetic dementia .] De- 
e 1a with listlessness. Obs. 
ka) fet? apoplectica (— à-pô-plek'tē- 
ti +» “apoplectic dementia’.] Apoplec- 
8, associated with cerebral arterio- 
Softening may be due to hemorrhage or to 
Prodrons of brain tissue. Usually there are 
appear = of variable duration; they may 
Attacks t a headache, dizziness, fainting 
tional ç ogether with ideational and emo- 
ture an anges. Depending upon the na- 
Process, the vcuty_ of the arteriosclerotic 
May be fi i apoplectic (‘stroke’) condition 
Ollowed by diffuse cerebral atro- 
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Dementia, Endogenous 


phy, giving rise to the organic type of de- 
mentia. Clinically the last condition is 
known as apoplectic dementia. 

dementia, apperceptive (dé-men’shi-a, 
ap-ér-sep’tiv). Used by Weygandt to de- 
note a type of dementia induced primarily 
by disorder in the volitional and intellec- 
tual spheres. Weygandt applied the term 
to dementia praecox, conceiving the so- 
called deterioration in the light of ‘disin- 
tegration’ of the will, which in turn inter- 
rupted the normal train of thought, the 
final effect appearing as dementia. 
dementia, arteriosclerotic (—, är-tē-ri-ō- 
sklé-rot’ik). See psychosis, arteriosclerotic. 
dementia, chronic (—, kron’ik). Dementia 
praecox. Obs. 

dementia, circular (—, sēr'kū-lēr). Thus 
Kraepelin denotes a form of dementia prae- 
cox characterized by alternating phases of 
excitement and depression. 

dementia, depressive (—, dé-pres’iv). 
Kraepelin’s designation for a special sub- 
division of dementia praecox. The syn- 
drome resembles that of simple depressive 
dementia, save that all symptoms are more 
intense and the course of the illness is pro- 
tracted. Rare in the United States. 
dementia, driveling (—, driv” l-ing) 
[<drivel, to slaver; talk like an imbecile.] 
This is an expression used by Kraepelin to 
denote ‘the general decay of mental efficiency’ 
observed in the terminal states of certain 
syndromes of dementia praecox. 

‘Here also are still found, as a rule, hal- 
lucinations and delusions, the senselessness 
of which distinctly proves the mental weak- 
ness.’ (Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox and 
Paraphrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. E.&M. 
Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1919.) Rare. 


dementia, endogenous (—, en-doj’é-nus). 
[See endogenous.] Kraepelin says that the en- 
dogenous dementias ‘display two peculiar- 
ities, that they are in the first place, so far 
as can be seen, not occasioned from with- 
out, but arise from internal causes, and 
that secondly, at least in the great anjoni 
of cases, they lead to a more, or less well- 
marked mental enfeeblement. (Kraepelin, 
E. Dementia Praecox and Paraphrenia, tr. by 
Barclay, R.M. E.&M.Livingstone, Edin- 
burgh, 1919.) When the latter is brought 
about by external agencies (eg. injuries, 
infections, etc.), the dementia is said to be 
of exogenous origin. , 

Dementia praecox is an example of en- 
dogenous dementia; general paresis is one 
of exogenous dementia. 


Dementia, Epileptic 


dementia, epileptic (—, ep-i-lep’tik). Sce 
deterioration, epileptic. 

dementia, exogenous (—, ck-soj’é-nus). 
[See exogenous.] Sec dementia, endogenous. 


dementia, foolish (—, fool’ish). Krae- 
pelin’s term for a form of dementia praccox, 
called the hebephrenic by most psychia- 
trists. 


dementia, hallucinatory (—, ha-li’si-na- 
to-ri). See dementia paranoides gravis. 


dementia, higher (—, hi’ér). Van Guden’s 
term (Hoch calls it parlor dementia) for a con- 
dition in individuals ‘who absorb school 
material quite well, under given conditions 
even excellently, and can even use it in cer- 
tain combinations, but in spite of great ac- 
tivity they are failures in life. Their be- 
avior is the reverse of the oligophrenics; 
they have much knowledge and can do 
nothing.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 

Bleuler refers also 
which is not to be 
from the foregoing. 
‘There are people w 
suffices for a usual attitude of life, and often 
even for one a little above the average, 
who, however, are too active, and con- 
stantly adjudge to themselves more than 
they can grasp, and therefore commit 
many stupidities and suffer shipw. i 
life.’ (ibid) pee ss 
dementia naturalis (da-men/té- 


to relative dementia, 
sharply distinguished 
About it he says: 
hose understanding 


tem i 1 a nä-tōð- 
rä'lēs) [L., Natural, inborn dementia’.] 
Idiocy. Obs. 

dementia paralytica (— a-ra-lé’té-ka) 
Wa ‘paralytic dementia’.] See general 


paresis. 


dementia paranoides (— på-rå-nô'ē-dās) 
[paranoia + -tdes.] Dementia praecox or 
schizophrenia, paranoid form, 


dementia _paranoides gravis 
grå’vēs) [< L. gravis, severe, grave, 
lin’s diagnostic term for th 
of dementia praecox, for 
morbid states, which, it is t 
simple delusions, 


tion minate in severe so-called deteriora- 


ve „a peculiar disintegration of the psychic 
ay oe pelin, E. Dementia E 
araphrenia, ty, „by Barclay, R.M. E.&S. 

burgh, 1919) 
z ype of paranoid dementia 
Kraepelin’alteinatory feeblemindedness, 
when the called dementia paranoides mitis 
Patient has hallucinations and 


t 
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Dementia Praecox 


‘the substance of the personality seems to be 
less seriously damaged.’ Today Kraepelin’s 
term is used only occasionally and even 
then not in the diagnostic sense assigned to 
it by Kracpelin. 


alae 

5 ; fi a 
dementia paranoides mitis ( S mé pe 
[L. mitis, mild.] See dementia paranoide. 
gravis. i 

r P ee een 
dementia paratonita progressiv a ( eee 
ra-to/né-ta prd-gres-sé’va) [< Mod. ~ dag 
atonia, ‘inability to re the mu “dl 
<para- + Gr. ténos, tens oni) Mies 
Bernstein suggested this term fon a 
praecox, in order to emphasize the = 3a 
symptoms occurring in the disorder. PH 
ferred particularly to the catatonic 
He also called it paratonia progressiva. T 

` z EE A 
dementia, parlor (dē-men’shi-å, pär’l 
See dementia, higher. 


i : shal). A form of 
dementia, partial (—, är shal). A Ti Se 
dementia praccox in which the pati a 
tains some healthy mental compo 
Rare. 


a 4 feti ce 

dementia, periodic (—, pé-ri-od’ik). 3 
dementia praecox, circular. ath 
dementia praecox (— pré/koks) ise 
madness, insanity <demens, nds, cook, 
+ praecox < prae, before + coquerey oiled, 
boil. Praecox literally means: par hence; 
incompletely cooked or donc; a dis- 
premature.] Dementia praccox is ‘e de- 
order of the mind and is therefor ti 
scribed in terms of psychopathology: hy, 
not known to possess any morbid a the 
although recent investigations poini ay 
probability that the mental aor are c- 
be related to certain constitutiona 1 
quacics of a physiological character. rac- 

The basic symptoms of dementia Feal- 
cox arc: withdrawal from the world A e 
ity; delusions and hallucinations by otence 
to ideas of persecution or of omnip such 
or of both. A host of morbid concepts mo. 
as those associated with narcissism, plex» 
sexuality, auto-crotism, Oedipus co! etc. 
immortality, cosmic identification, and 
form the framework for the me a a 
phantastic universe to which the PANS ee of 
Justs himself. He substitutes a poate the 
phantasy for the universe of fact. He ch i 
creator of a new universe, and as pe all 
omnipotent, omniscient, ubiquitous 4 
else connoting universal greatness. y pa 

The majority of dementia prae ow? 
tients comes from those individuals K mersi 
as ‘shut-ins’ or introverts or day-drea! act 
from those who do more thinking han 
ing; from those who are essentially aso" 


al. 


Dementia Praecox, Agitated 


_ There are four well-recognized subdivi- 
sions of dementia praccox—simple, hebe- 
phrenic, paranoid and catatonic. Diagnosis 
in one of the subdivisions is usually based 
upon the preponderance of certain features. 
The outstanding s mptom of the simple 
form is withdrawal from reality; of the he- 
ephrenic is cosmic identity; of the para- 
noid is persecution; of the catatonic is 
physical expression of negativism or posi- 
tivism, 

In dementia praccox intelligence re- 
mains intact for years, but its unimpaired 
force is applied wholly to the patient’s 
phantastic universe. 

Morel introduced the term démence pré- 
coce in 1857. (Morel, B.A. Traité des dégé- 
Nerescences physiques, intellectuelles, et morales. 
J-Baillière, Paris, 1857) 

See also schizophrenia. 


dementia praecox, agitated (— —, aj'i- 
(a-ted). Certain dementia praecox patients 
j 8 show marked agitation. Kraepelin classi- 
led them as having the agitated form of 
cmentia praecox. As a rule psychiatrists 
ave not accepted the classification. In 
merica, patients with agitation are 
Srouped in accordance with other phenom- 
ena. They may be classed as hebephrenic, 
catatonic or paranoid. 


dementia praecox, catatonic (——, kat-a- 
ton’ik). [See catatonic.] The catatonic form 
of dementia praccox includes the basic 
Symptomatology of dementia praecox, 
With the addition of the following so-called 
accessory phenomena: 


ce i ee 
atatonic Stupor catatonic excitement 


Ae mutism stereotypy 
* Nepativism action 
(a) active speech (verbigeration) 
i writing 


3 ʻi sive 
hypersuggestibility 
a) echolalia 
9) echopraxia 
€) catalepsy 


ae = Symptoms of this form of disorder 
ar a “ponderantly observed in the muscu- 
tures Paratus, in the form of postures, ges- 
de > Various grades of tension, etc. 

ler), gata Praecox, circular (— —, sér’ki- 
demen a pelin describes a circular form of 
shows praecox, denoting the type that 
Other ppettOds of a manic-like state, and at 
mes those of a depressive-like phase. 


€ cli 
or dementia syndrome is unmistakably one 
trists qo „0a praecox. American psychia- 


tion ana ie formally recognize the condi- 
Symptoma e osic entity. Patients with the 
tology are classed as having a cat- 
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Dementia Praecox, Simple 


atonic or a mixed dementia praecox reac- 
tion. 


dementia praecox, hebephrenic (— —, 
hé-bé-fren’ik). [See hebephrenic.] The hebe- 
phrenic form of dementia praccox (schizo- 
phrenia) is characterized by more or less 
complete withdrawal from reality and by 
the prevalence of symptoms, principally 
delusions and hallucinations, which have 
to do with omnipotence and omnniscience. 
Cosmic identification is a basic phenome- 
non, around which are constructed the 
grandiose delusion of being God, the loss of 
the boundaries of the self, bisexuality, re- 
birth and other characteristics of primitive 
mentality. 

Physical disorders are inconstant in he- 
bephrenia. 

The condition often begins in the period 
of adolescence and usually runs a chronic 
course. 


dementia praecox, paranoid (——, par'à- 
noid). A form of dementia praecox (schizo- 
phrenia) characterized by a persecutory 
trend. Persecution is usually expressed by 
delusions and hallucinations; that is, there 
are delusions and hallucinations of perse- 
cution. Thus, the paranoid dementia prae- 
cox patient believes that others are con- 
spiring to degrade him. The results of the 
conspiracy are alleged to appear also in the 
form of poisoned food (hallucination of 
taste), of bad odors (hallucination of smell), 
of derogatory voices (hallucination of hear- 
ing), of disagreeable bodily sensations (hal- 
lucination of touch), and of threatening ac- 
tions which he believes he seces (hallucina- 
tion of sight). 

While the foregoing constitute the nu- 
cleus of the symptomatology, they by no 
means complete it. The patient may show 
progressive ‘deterioration’ or regression, as 
a consequence of which the persecutory 
theme may give way in importance to a 
syndrome built around delusions of om- 
nipotence, for example, those of being God. 
dementia praecox, simple (——, sim’p’l). 
This is a diagnostic subdivision of the large 
group called dementia praecox or schizo- 
phrenia. Sometimes the word simplex is sub- 
stituted for simple. It is also known as de- 
mentia simplex and schizophrenia simplex 3 It Is 
the so-called primary dementia of earlier 
authors. 

The basic symptomatology is built 
around emotional regression. From early 
childhood the individuals are as a rule 
quiet and self-contained, extending very 
little of the feelings to conditions outside of 


Dementia Praesenilis 


themselves. Often their indifference and 
apathy have as much relationship to them- 
selves as to their environment. 

‘Such cases as these, sometimes by a 
steady progress become very greatly dilapi- 
dated and it is quite surprising at times to 
find the amount of deterioration in such 
cases after thcir admission to an institution 
and to realize how long they have gotten on 
in the outer world in a serious mentally 
crippled condition. Of course their contin- 
uance in the outer world was made pos- 
sible only by their having sunk to low and 
relatively simple social levels that made lit- 
tle or no demands upon them.’ (Jelliffe, 
S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of the Nerv- 
ous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, Phila., 
1935) 


“Cases to be classified under this heading 
show essentially defects of interest with 
gradual development of an apathetic state 
but without other strikingly peculiar be- 
havior and without expression of delusions 
or hallucinations,’ (Strecker, E.A. and 
Ebaugh, F.G. Practical Clinical Psychiatry 
(4th ed.). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1935) 
dementia _praesenilis (dā-men’tē-å prī- 
se-né’lés) [Mod.L. < L. prae- before, pre--+ 
senilis, aged, senile.] See senium praecox. 
dementia, Precocious (dē-men’shi- 
ko’shus). Dementia praecox. 
dementia, primary (—, pri’mer-i), See 
dementia praecox, simple. 
dementia, psychasthenic (-, 
then’ik). [See psychasthenic, 
‘Sufferers from What is te 
praecox (which is often no 
severe psychastheni 
to agitations and ar 
living in the com 


å, pré- 


si-kas- 
] PJanet says: 
tmed dementia 
thing more than 
c dementia) are subject 
€ apt to be violent when 
aay at pe earen Spvironment of 
the family. . . , anet, P. Psycholog; 

Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E a 
i A cmillan Company, New York, 

2 


dementia, relative (-, rel’a-tiv). See 
dementia, higher. 
dementia, schizophrenic (—, skiz-5- 


ren’ik), [See schizophrenic.] The dementia 
of schizophrenia ‘gets its stamp in the first 
Place from the disturbance of affectivity; 
indifference on the one hand, uncontrolled 
tive distort” other; then from the associa- 
S ances, which on account of ob- 
of bicpathe Te ssness and the interference 
PE cad to inadequate, Incorrect, 

2 “Izarre, and silly results.” (Bleu. 
ler, E. Textbook 


of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, 
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Dementia, Senile 


A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 

fork, 1930 = 
zan : aa opinion among pi- 
chiatrists today that the dementia of sc ie A 
phrenia is best understood in terms B 
psyche and that the nature of the domeni 
is remarkably different in many resp z 
from that of organic origin. A patient a 
not be able, for emotional reasons, ee? s 
form a simple arithmetical problem, P 
moment later he intelligently discus 
trigonometric functions. : jean 
dementia, secondary (—, sck mate 
This is an expression, infre uently use po 
day, referring to the dementia praecox s m: 
drome that follows what was known as = 
initial ‘acute’ attack or dementia [sami es 
the psychiatry of today no such ma 
tion is made, the entire course of the on 
whether periodic or continuous, ae 
known merely as dementia pracco> 
schizophrenia. 


sa- 


eR 
. . . A-men'te-a 
dementia sejunctiva (da-men c- 


a ai ive ac 
yoongk-té’va) [Mod.L., ae sent 
mentia’ <sejunctio, disjunction. ] aion Ü 
praccox; schizophrenia; the express 
rarely used. 

A = tshi-å 
dementia, senile (dē-men UA 
This term almost invariably ees of de- 
psychic and cerebral manifestati s From 
terioration associated with old age- s de- 
mptoms "a 

ctensity 
intensi extensi 
pend upon the intensity and w ispheres. 
par 


sé’nil). 
to the 


ae a 
psychic standpoint there is in gener 
steady withdrawal of interests Te with- 
vironment and a feplacementio i al him“ 
drawn interests upon the individu ressiO 
self. This is usually followed by rile men” 
which may reach the level of infan 
tality if it gains in force and depth. usually 
The expression senile psychosis 5 anil de- 
considered to be synonymous with fen, de 
mentia, although the latter term O in the 
notes a less intense involvement 
psychic sphere. „ogressiv? 
‘The senile psychoses are pr sical ð 
mental disorders, due to pattio re tid Ke 
age, marked by defective mental fu recent 
ing and notably by impairment Tpaugh 
memory.’ (Strecker, E.A. and 4th ed) 
F.G. Practical Clinical Psychiatry ( phila» 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company; 
1935). The authors just quoted use om 
mental to include psychic and somat! 
ifestations. ig cat” 
‘In dementia senilis, as in paresis, 


the ter? 


Dementia, Sequential 


atonic-like forms have been spoken of, in- 
asmuch as one observes stereotype move- 
ments and attitudes, verbigeration, flexibil- 
itas cerca, stupor, and echolalia. Many of 
these Cases, as the anamnesis and symp- 
toms show, are undoubtedly (latent) 
schizophrenics that have become senile.’ 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 

dementia, sequential (—, sé-kwen'shal) 
<L. sequentia, sequence.] Synonymous 
With secondary dementia. Obs. 


dementia, simple depressive (—, sim’p’l 
dé-pres‘iv). The expression simple depressive 
or stuporous) dementia, one of the subdivi- 
Slons of dementia praccox, so denoted by 
racpelin, is not generally considered as a 
Nosologic entity by psychiatrists. It is a 
clinical syndrome appearing in dementia 
Praccox patients, but it is commonly sub- 
Sumed under the heading of catatonia or of 
€bephrenia. 
he syndrome is characterized by de- 
Pression, resembling that scen in the de- 
Pressive phase of manic-depressive disor- 
cr; the projection mechanism appears to 
a greater or lesser degree. The condition 
often tends toward periodicity, but not with 
the same sharpness that marks clear-cut 
pressive states. 


dementia, simple senile (—, — sénil). 
rom the psychiatric and neurologic point 
5 view, simple senile deterioration is char- 
acterized by gradual intellectual impair- 
ment beginning in old age and consequent 
A Sia natural deterioration of cerebral 
a ures, Memory defects are first en- 
RENES with regard to recent events; 
eiee, the memory defects relate to experi- 
= T of the distant past. Often the mem- 
¥ lapses are filled in with confabulations. 
mentation in all spheres is generally lost. 
tho Uonal instability is usually present, al- 
a Ugh there may be pronounced apathy. 
em 


[L entia simplex (dā-men’tē-å sim’pleks) 
simple? lex, simple.] See dementia praecox, 


dementia 


a ae oe 
Mat‘ik) [e traumatic (dé-men’shi-a, traw- 


intellect < traumata + -ic.] When dementia, 

r nia or affective, or both, is directly 

to the bee caused by an injury, usually 

Matic deme the condition is known as trau- 
¢ entia. 


om P 
haustio mon to most of them are rapid ex- 


taneous à irritability, tendency to spon- 
Mtensive nd reactive moods, up to the most 
anger, which is in part labile and 
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3] Demon 


in part of a more torpid persistent affect. 
. . . Not rarely epileptic attacks appear in 
which the typical epileptic dementia may oc- 
cur (traumatic epilepsy). Pictures similar 
to catatonia can last for a long time. 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 

demenza primitiva (di-men’tsa pré-mé- 
té’va) [It, ‘primitiv edementia’.] De- 
mentia praecox. 
demissio animi (dā-mēs’sē-ō a’né-mé) [L., 
‘lowering of the spirit’.] Melancholy. 
demi-vierge (dé-mé’vyerzh’), n. [F., 
‘semi-virgin’.] The French novelist, Mar- 
cel Prevost, describes women who, he says, 
are spiritually not bodily deflorated, that 
is, deprived of their virginity. The concept 
is common, for example, among schizo- 
phrenic patients, who express the delusion 
that men steal into their beds nightly and 
have sexual intercourse with them, 


demon (dé’mun), n. [Gr. daimén, a god or 
goddess; a god of lower rank; a spirit; evil 
spirit, <daéesthai, to distribute (boons, i.e., 
to endow).] Literature is replete on de- 
mons from the psychiatric point of view. 

‘At the origin of all religions, as Otto has 
recently shown, before any elaboration of 
definite gods or demons, there are certain 
“numinous primordial feelings”, i.e., fear 
for what is mysterious, awe of what cannot 
be understood, and the like. As the “pre- 
cursors of religious ideas”, these numinous 
feelings of fear of “demons” live in magic, 
fairy tales, and myths.’ (Storch, A. The 
Primitive Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. 
by Willard, C. Nervous & Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, New York & Wash- 
ington, 1924) 

‘Jung believes, as does Lévy-Bruhl, that 
primitive mentality is largely mystic; it 
thinks of its surroundings in terms of de- 
mons, ghosts, dragons, energy, gods, etc.’ 
(Hinsie, L.E. Concepts and Problems of Psy- 
chotherapy. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1936) A 

‘Psychologically, demons are interfer- 
ences from the unconscious, i.¢., spontane- 
ous irruptions into the continuity of the 
conscious process on the part of uncon- 
scious complexes. Complexes are compa- 
rable to demons which fitfully harass our 
thoughts and actions, hence antiquity and 
the Middle Ages conceived acute neurotic 
disturbances as possessions.’ (Jung, C.G. 
Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York 
& London, 1923) 


Demonia 


‘As is known, many authors, foremost 
among them Charcot, have recognized 
states of demoniacal possession and ec- 
stasy. . . > (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
demonia (dé-md/ni-a) [<demon + -ta.] 
Demonomania. 
demoniac (-ak), n. [<L. daemoniacus, per- 
taining to an cvil spirit, demoniac, devilish 
<Gr. daimén, demon.] One affected with 
madness. Obs. 


demonolatry (dé-mun-ol’a-tri), n. [< dz- 
mon + Gr. latreta, hired work, service; 
service, worship.] A form of mental devia. 
tion in which a patient worships a dernon 
or devil. 


demonomania (dé-mun-d-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<demon + mania.] Morbid dread of de- 
mons. Freud believes that the original 
pleasurable affect associated with an act, 
such as masturbation, is first repressed, 
then transformed into anxiety, which con- 
tains features of punishment in it, and 
brings dread of an evil spirit as the next 
stage. 

‘The demonomania and the self-re- 
proaches of the boy can be traced to the in- 
fluences of a religious education which had 
acted upon him as a child.’ (Quoted by 
Freud from Debacker’s Terreurs nocturnes 
des enfants, 1881) 
demono-melancholia 


(-mel-an-kō'li-à). 
Demonomania. 


demonopath (dé-mun-op’a-thi), n. [<de- 
mon + -pathy. Demonomania. 
demophobia (dé-mé-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 


démos, people + phobia.] Morbid fear of 
crowds; ochlophobia. 


demoralization, ersonal (dé-mor-al-i- 
za’shun, pér’sun-al), [<F. demoraliser <h 
de-, off, 


» Off, away from + moralis; see morale.] 
The repudiation by the person in a crisis 
Situation of ‘old habits and restraints with- 
Out reorganizing his life,’ (Park, R.E. and 
Miller, H.A. Old World Traits Transplanted. 

arper & Brothers, New York, 1921) 

‘Demoralization is the decay of the per- 
sonal life-organization of an individual 

a social group. . . . Prevalent 
Sorganization, in those periods 
system which controlled 

more or less adequately the behavior of the 
the decgmbers is decaying so rapidly that 
ele fa ‘Opment of a new social situation 
Cep pace with this process of deca- 
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Dendropsychosis 


dence, is particularly favorable Sar e 
growth of individual i gee Ta 
(Thomas, W.I. and Znaniecki, a 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America. é N 
A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1927) nA 
demorphinization l a A pai 
shun), n. [de- + morphinization; Š doe 
phinomania.] The process of ee seth 
rapid withdrawal of morphine in the 

ment of addicts. 


f 


denarcism (dé-niir’siz’m), n. [sgi Bis 
narcism.| Denarcism is the state pam ae 
selfish, altruistic. In carly infancy saps 
tual energy is incorporated amot he 
pletely within the infant tgse bt 
very carly stages it is bound to : x Aahe 
Later, with the development of the | shear 
much of the energy is —— ae 
When psychic energy is devoted s ie 
own psyche, the condition is kamen aS 
cism. Still later, for healthy men e pae 
a part of the psychic energy muni oni its 
tivated, externalized, detached tividual. 
very personal value to the ian may be 
When psychic energy exists in pas = it exists 
called an impersonal state, pe the in- 
in something not strictly related P Ea 
dividual himself, it is said to be in as 
denarcism, 


- + 
denarcistic (dé-niir-sis’tik), a pe in- 
narcistic.| Relating to the separatio 
terests from the self. (ism) + 
denarcize (dē-när’sīz), v. Lee fects 
-ize.] To denarcize is to detach one 
from oneself. oph- 
dendrophilia (den-dré-fil’i-4), dendr k 
ily (-drofi-li), n. [<Gr. ain, 7 
-philia.] Love of trees. ior phallus: 
sider it symbolic of the love for t a sexual 
Magnus Hirschfeld defines it S few ye 
obsession for trees.’ He reports: A havi 
ago a man confided in me who wi 
an “affair” with an oak tree m a jdola- 
near Berlin. He had, as he said, a in the 
trous veneration for it, and ag et ob- 
darkness, when he felt quite Se cdl mem 
servation, he would press his ne until an 
ber against the “venerable tunk e A. Sex- 
ejaculation resulted.’ (Hirschfel n nerso? 
ual Pathology, tr. by Gibbs, J 
Books, Inc., New York, 1939) 2 
dendropsychosis (den-dro-si-k0 $ 
[<Gr. déndron, tree + psychosis. 
interest in trees, f į most oe 

‘Now the significant fact is than also 2. 
both the childish animisms a ai ot 
these special dendropsychoses fal i (Hall, 
end completely at puberty. - + - 


sm 


ne 
is), te 
Inte? 


De-oral 


G.S. Adolescence (Vol. 2), p.217. D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York, 1908) 
de-oral (dé-d'ral), a. [<de- + oral.] Re- 
lating to the separation of oral impulses 
from the oral zone. 


de-orality (dē-ō-ral'i-ti), n. [<de-oral + 
~ity.] De-orality is the state in which in- 
Stinctual activity, formerly connected with 
the oral region, is expressed through some 
other agency. It is said by psychoanalysts 
that the pleasure of suckling at the breast 
May in later life assume the form of a pleas- 
ure in being morally dependent upon a 
maternal person. 


de-oralize (dé-5’ral-iz), v. [<de-oral + 
vize.) To separate from the oral zone any 
activity formerly connected with it. 


dependency (dē-pen’den-si), n. State of 
being dependent. With social workers this 
Means ‘a form of behavior which suggests 
'nability to make decisions; marked incli- 
nation to lean on others for advice, guidance, 
Support, etc? (Hamilton, G. A Medical So- 
Stat Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, 1930) 
dePersonalization (dē-pčr-sun-al-i-zā'- 
Pa as f <depersonalize + -ation.] The 
id cess of being dissolved, of losing the 
entity, personality, the I. A mental phe- 
or eno characterized by loss of the sense 
whee reality of oneself. It often carries 
oe it loss of the sense of the reality of 
tion and of the environment. The condi- 
stat may be observed in psychoneurotic 
asic though it reaches its fullest and most 
deserts form in schizophrenia. It has been 
dia a ed in connection with all the formal 
SNostic groups. 
neypaPPears in mildest form in the psycho- 
ing ae ‘My whole body was not shrink- 
me an visible, but as if it were away from 
Psyche € a strange body.’ (Feigenbaum, D. 
analytic Quarterly, VI, p.7, 1937) 
Fst in the depressive phase of manic- 
ing ana psychosis, the feeling that noth- 
ay XIsts may be observed; the condition 
complete”, intense as to be associated with 
self Aadi unawareness (amnesia) of one- 
ereis 4 he environment, though as a rule 
Wiedisie ene of the nature of the im- 
cpengvitonment. 
omp sonalization may be partial or 
dividant Among certain psychopathic in- 
of one’s $ (eg. cpileptics) there may be loss 
with retention... and of former life interests, 
Self and of he of the reality of the physical 
S0-called pe e environment. These are the 
munesia victims’, the amnesia be- 
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ing the consequence of emotional forces, 
rather than of tissue changes in the brain. 

In schizophrenia depersonalization may 
be complete and lasting. The patient denies 
the existence of everything, including him- 
places himself at the head of the 
Nothing ce unless I order it 
t? Though it plays no essential part 
life, he is aware of the nature of his 
environment; there is no loss of memory, 
but there is a complete disinterest. ý 

Properly, the term depersonalization re- 
fers to the sense of loss of oneself. The sense 
of loss of the environment is known as es- 
trangement. (Freud, S. Almanach für Psy- 
choanalyse, 1937) 
depraved appetite. Sce appetite, depraved. 
deprehensio (da-pre-hen’sé-d), n. [L., a 
catching, seizing <de-, away + prehendere, 
to grasp, snatch, seize.] Catalepsy. Obs. 
depressio apathetica (da-pres’sé-6 4-pa- 
tha’t@-ka) [Mod.L., ‘apathetic depres- 
sion’.] Sce anxietas praesenilis. 
depression (dé-presh’un), n. [<L. depres- 
sio, -onis <depressus, pressed down, deep, 
lying low, p.p. of deprimere, press down, de- 
pre <de-, down from + premere, to bear 
down upon, press.) Lowering of vitality; 
dejection of mind. In the physical sense 
deep and depth are closely associated with 
low and high: Lat. altus means deep and high, 
Greek bathos, means depth and height—de- 
pending upon whether the observer looks 
down from the top or upward from the 
bottom. But from the psychiatric point of 
view, in emotions and affects, deep, depth 
(profound, profundity) mean quantity, Keis 
‘intense, intensity’ and apply to the whole 
gamut of emotions both the gloomiest and 
the most joyous. On the other hand, from 
the psychiatric point of view, low and high 
have a qualitative connotation of depresston 
or exaltation respectively. k 

When one is depressed, downcast, dejected, 
feels blue, takes a gloomy view of every- 
thing, he is ‘in the dumps’, in low spirits, as 
we say. When he is elated, exultant, in exalta- 
tion, looks upon things with rosy eyes, ag 
‘transported to the seventh heaven’, we say 
he is ‘in high spirits’. 

The states of depression may vary quan- 
titatively (in intensity) ranging from simple 
unhappiness to abject or deep despond- 
ency. 

‘When we are in a depressed mood, we 
take a gloomy view of ourselves? (Mc- 
Dougall, W. Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 
AN Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1926 


Depression, Acute 


depression, acute (—, a-kit’). See melan- 
cholia. 

depression, adolescent (-, ad-6-les’ent). 
J-T. MacCurdy says: ‘Such depressions are 
so frequently scen in youth of both sexes 
that the term “adolescent depression” 
would not be out of place. But they occur 
whenever the adult sex problem becomes 
acute, for instance, following engagement 
or marriage. They are never pure depres- 
sions, because the repression is never com- 
plete. Symbolic outlets, representing un- 
Conscious solutions of the problem, carry 
off much of the libido and only what is left, 
which tends to appear in the form of crude 
infantilism, is repressed. There are, there- 
fore, many anxicties and worries and much 
hypochondria, with only a general back- 
ground of depression,’ (MacCurdy, EE 
The Psychology of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, Inc., New York, 1925) 
depression, agitated (—, aj'i-tā-ted). Sce 
melancholia. 
depression, 
ta’/shun-al), 
pressive, 


depression, listless list’les) [<list, 
pleasure, Joy, desire, cf. lust + -less.] See 
classification of depressive psychoses. 


constitutional (—, kon-sti- 
See disposition, constitutional de- 


to her was rendered, 
‘Reactive depressions, which become ag- 
&ravated to a mental disease, are quite 
rare in the light of present views.’ (Bleuler, 
extbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. 


f m ) Macmillan Company, New York, 
depression tarded (—, rē-tär’- 
melanie retarded (—, ré-tiir ded). See 
depression 


stu —, sti’ pér- 
melancholia? Porous (—, stii’pér. us). See 


depression i ē-al’i-ti 
> Unreality (— un-rē-al’i-ti), 
J-T-Mac dy says: ‘Patients sufferin 
{ inhibitie S {2 not labour with the 
amma inhibition assailing the retarded 
es. In fact, they may seem to be per- 
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fectly normal, from an objective sei 
point, and even intimates may fail to > 
serve their trouble. Yet they tell a sa 
story. All kinds of activity to which iney 
force themselves fail to reward them ba 
any emotional satisfaction. They can a : 
themselves laugh in company with ot i , 
but the joke does not feel funny, they ae 
know it is. They can recognize inte ef 
tually the beauty in any work of art, > 
there is no glow of pleasure in the eo 
Above all in their human relationship pe 
feel themselves lacking. Affection for ot el 
who ought to be dearest to them simply oa 
not come. Consequently they sum up tity? 
subjective woes in the expression ae ol 
(MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology of ‘oe 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 
York, 1925) hi Po 
depressive mania (dé-pres‘iv a ni 
[Sce depression.] Anxious mania (q.v. . 
deprivation, thought. Sec obstruction. 


deprivative amentia. Sce amentia, depriva 
live. -g-kol’-ji)) m 
depth-psychology (depth TKO E Ae 
The psychology relating to the realt yee 
unconscious, in contradistinction of the 
psychology of the conscious pay depth- 
mind. In psycho-analysis (Freud) he 
Psychology may be represented by ta sy 
and Super-Ego; in analytical er s It is 
(Jung) by the Collective oe oe evel. 
simply a term indicative of a psyc willl 
derailment (dé-ral/ment), n. [de- E> uses 
track + -ment.] Kraepelin mennen, normal 
the term derailment, indicating f psychic 
deviation or disorganization ©} ilment o! 
processes. Thus, he speaks of derai ailmen 
volition, speech, thought, etc. geo 

is a basic symptom of dementia prac wiin): 
derailment of volition (— ov goi tha 
In writing on parabulia, Kraepelin sa Y nple 
‘gradual transitions from ne actions 
changes of every-day purposefu hich we 
lead to those disorders of volition W ame o! 
may gather together under the Hat first 
parabulia. The side impulses which nma 
bring about only flourishes in actio whic 
gradually become cross-impulses ition” 
lead to complete derailment of va Para- 
(Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox S Living- 
bhrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. E.&S. se thus 
stone, Edinburgh, 1919.) The phrase iein- 
comes to mean disorganization an 
tegration of volition. srangety t° 
deranged (dé-ranjd’), a. [<F. Hro Men" 
derange, disturb, throw out of order. 

tally unsound. 


Dercum, Francis Xavier 


Dercum, (dér’kum) Francis Xavier (1856- 
1931), American neurologist. 


dereism (dé/-ré-iz’m), n. [<L. de-, off + 
reor, réri, to reckon, think, judge, cf. ratio, 
reckoning, [mental action, judgment, rea- 
son.] Mental activity that deviates from the 
laws of logic and experience and fails to 
take the facts of reality into consideration. 
Among psychiatric patients dereism 
reaches its fullest development in schizo- 
phrenic states, in which psychic activity is 
largely expressed without respect to the 
realities of life. When a patient firmly be- 
licves that, as the Redeemer, he cures all 
illnesses by a simple gesture, his thinking is 
said to be out of harmony with facts, thatis, 
ereistic. 

‘The separation of associations from ex- 
Perience naturally facilitates dereistic 
thinking in its highest degree, which is ac- 
tually based on the very fact that natural 
Connections are ignored.’ (Bleuler, E. Text- 
book of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A., p.79. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930.) Sce autism. 
dereistic (dē-rē-is'tik), a. [See dereism.] 

haracterized by dereism or disregard of 
the laws of logic, reason and experience. 


pA 


derivation, psychological (der-i-va’shun, 
ST-k5-lojfi-kal) te L. derivare, to draw off 
Xae-, away + rivus, stream.] P.Janet says: 
en analysing agitation, I was led to 
Consider the phenomenon of psychological 
erivation. I wrote: “Derivation occurs when- 
Ever the production of a superior phenome- 
Non, one characterized by high tension, has 
cgun, but when the production of the 
Phenomenon has been checked by a lower- 
the of mental tension which has rendered 
sio, appearance of phenomena of high ten- 
St n impossible.” When this happens, in- 
Cad of the complete activation which cul- 
inmates in decision, effort, and triumph, 
q re occur convulsive paroxysms, tics, 
es tionings, interminable debates, multi- 
Dayche visceral agitations. . . - When one 
anepo Bical phenomenon is superior to 
tion e the force requisite for its produc- 
grade T be adequate to produce a lower- 
ane enomenon a hundred times over. 
; >P. P. ’sychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), 
Coms Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
Pany, New York, 1925) 


de 
maton cStaPhy (dér-ma-tog’ra-fi), der- 
~atos syaphia (-t6-graf'i-a), n. [< Gr. dérma, 
raphy ia + gráphein, to write.] Dermatog- 
Ban commonly called skin-writing. It 
i exaggerated form, namely, as 
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an urticaria, when the skin is stroked by a 
pointed instrument. ý 

Dermatography ‘may be divided into 
two types; one the dilator type, which is 
characterized by reddening, swelling and 
even exudation, following stimulation of 
the skin; the other, the constrictor type, 
characterized by pallor of the skin where it 
has been irritated by a firm stroke of the 
finger. (Eppinger, H. and Hess, L. Vago- 
tonia (2nd ed.), tr. by Kraus, W.M. and 
Jelliffe, S.E. Nervous & Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, New York, 1917) 
dermatophobia (dér-mat-6-fo’bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. dérma, -atos, skin + phobia.] Fear of 
skin(-lesion). 


dermatosiophobia (dér-ma-t6-si-6-f6’- 
bi-a), n. [<Mod.L. dermatosis, skin dis- 

ease + phobia.] Fear of (acquiring a) skin 

disease. 

dermographia (dér-m6-graf’i-a), dermo- 
raphism (-mog’raf-iz’m), dermography 

Corat, See dermatography. 


desanimania (des-an-i-ma’ni-a), n. [Cf. E. 
disanimate <L. dis-priv. + animus, mind, + 
mania.] Psychosis with mental deficiency. 
Obs. 

desensitization (dé-sen-si-ti-za’shun), n. 
[<de- ++ sensitize + -ation.] The act of al- 
leviating or removing a mental complex. 
‘Hand in hand with this analysis [i.c., dis- 
tributive analysis] go corrective habit train- 
ing, necessary specific treatment for so- 
matic disorders, and the bringing to recog- 
nition and the enucleation of “sore-spots”’ or 
complex-determined topics, memories, as- 
sociations and reactions which require de- 
sensitization and replacement by more 
wholesome resources and performances.’ 
(Howard, F.E. and Patry, F.L. Mental 
Health. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1935) 

déséquilibrés (da-2a-ké-lé-bra’), nfl. [F., 
‘unbalanced persons’, p.p-plur. of désé- 
quilibrer, to throw out of balance.] A term 
coined by Magnan for those affected by 
what was then known as inherited neuras- 
thenia. 

desexual (dé-sek’shoo-al), a. [de- + sexual.] 
Relating to the separation of energy from 
anything apparently sexual. 

desexuality (dé-sek-shoo-al'i-ti), n. [de- 
sexual + -ity.] Impulses once associated 
with sexuality may be detached from it. 
For example, exhibitionism may be subli- 
mated in the form of histrionics. To all out- 
ward appearances the exhibitionism has no 


Desexualization 


relationship with sexuality. Desexuality isa 
state or condition in which an impulse, 
formerly identified with sexuality, s appar- 
ently no longer connected with it. It is a 
common observation that tain individ- 
uals, in order to avoid, lct us say, masturba- 
tion, turn the energy into some non-sexual 
form of activity (running, reading, ctc.). 
desexualization (-al-i-z4’shun), n. [desex- 
ualize + -ation.| The act of detaching psy- 
chic energy from the sexual regic n. 

‘The changing of object-libido into nar- 
cistic libido implics an abandonment of 
sexual aims (descxualization).’ (Healy, W 
Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The 
Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 
desexualize (dé-sck’-shoo-al-iz), v. [de- -+ 
sexual + -ize.] To detach energy from the 


sexual region or from any of its manifi 
tions, 


a- 


desire (dē-zīr’), n. [F. désire <L. desiderium, 
longing <desiderare, desire, long for; lit- 
erally: to await, crave from the stars 
<de-, from + sidus-, -deris, star.] Until the 
introduction of modern concepts in psycho- 
pathology, the term desire was defined cs- 
sentially from the standpoint of the con- 
scious part of the mind. It meant, and con- 
tinues to mean, a wish, a longing for, a 
craving, an inclination. With the develop- 
ment of fuller knowledge of the uncon- 
scious, the term desire was applied to many 
impulses or tendencies of that part of the 
psyche. There are forces in the unconscious 
that strive for expression in reality. To in- 
dicate this striving the terms desire, wish, 
etc. have been retained, amid great opposi- 
tion, because it is not conceded in general 
that there is, for example, a wish to die, a 
wish for incest, for exhibitionism, ete. That 
is true, from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness; yet, in the unconscious are impulses, 
the antitheses of conscious desires or wishes, 
that press for overt expression. They may 
be regarded as biological urges or “wishes? 
or ‘desires’, in Contradistinction to the per- 
sonal ones. To wish or desire generally 
Carries the idea that it is done wittingly and 
consciously; we are not in the habit of 
thinking that we wish also unconsciously, 
it suits our morality to have unconscious 
impulses and conscious wishes. 

some oo the latter (unconscious) 
kind that 4 Oughts, desires, and wishes of a 


5 re high] 
conscious Personality a anle A 
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desire, absence of (—, ab’sens ov). Inap 
petence. = —— 
desire, psychical (—, si-ki-kal). This is a 
term for a conscious sexual feeling. seeds 

‘In whole groups of cases aioi De 
sis is accompanied by a very a cm 
abatement of sexual libido, ‘ise. of cal D, 
desire? (Freud, S. Collected Papers ae 
w. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and ? 7 “a 
Woolf and ‘The Institute of Psychoanaly 
London, 1924-25) 


E ee de-, 
despeciation (dé-spé-shi-a dumale 
off, un- + L. species, shape, for 4 og gonetitile 
species + -ation.] In the field o ae 
tional medicine this term refers to di: ex- 
ence in an individual of a number Hes) 
treme variants of physical charac 5 per” 
such as a scaphoid shoulder-blade, f a i 
numerary breast, a deformed ear px T ne 
anomalous distribution of hair, Panig 
variants, when alone, have litle eee 5 
value or meaning, but the a cum ied ae 
them in a single individual is regart Ñ 


ation 
. a ae g yeciatit 
sign of biological inferiority or Cee an 
< term dee i 
(Apert). J.Bauer uses the term de the 


to refer to such marked deviations from 
ype ` species. saye 
7 Aa hi there can be no doubt & eae 
that these extreme variants from p ysi- 
age type are in effect ‘asm infe- 
cally, or, better, psycho-phystc: Inadle- 
rior. . .  (Pende, N: Const T biger» 
quacies, tr. by Naccarati, S.: Lea & 
Phila., 1928) [<b 
despondency (dé-spon‘den-si), io; give 
despondére, to promise to gives pa Sespair; 
up; yield; resign; lose courage; promises 
despond <de- + spondére, tO 
pledge.] Melancholy. 


= I 
destruction instinct (dé-struk 
stingkt). See death instinct. 


1yueres 
destrudo (des-trd0’do), n. [<L. Aar o 
to destroy + -do, as in libido] a 
Weiss coined this term to denote ih tive in 
associated with the death or men js the 
stinct (Imago, XXI, 393, 1989) instinct 
opposite of libido, the energy of t 
Eros. See thanatos. 


detached affect (dé-tacht’ af’ekt). Teh” 
term used by Freud to explain the Tobias. 
logical theory of obsessions an the eg” 
An idea which is unbearable to icd 


: : separ 
may have its associated affect le sy 


seal 
shun 19 


from it, and this affect persists ah a is thus 
chical sphere. The unbearable id on ne 
weakened and remains present ~jation” 
sciousness, detached from all pee gra 
Its affect, now freed from the un 


Detentio 


idea, attaches itself to other ideas, which 
are not in themselves unbearable, but 
which through this ‘false connection’ grow 
to be obsessions. The detachment of its 
affect from an unbearable idea is under- 
taken as a defense against this idea. 

‘In all the cases I have analyzed it was in 
the sexual life that a painful affect—of pre- 
cisely the same quality as that attaching to 
the obsession—had originated.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 1), w- by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) ) y 
detentio (da-ten’t@-d), n. [La a keeping 
back, detaining <de- + tenére, to hold, 
keep.] The fixed attitude in catalepsy. Obs. 


deterioration  (dé-t@-ri-d-ra/shun), _ 7. 

<deteriorate + -ion.] From the psychical 
Point of view deterioration refers to emo- 
tional and ideational disintegration, and 
the term is used either when a patient loses 
interests in his workaday life, in his social 
and recreational activities, or when his in- 
terests in his psychiatric symptoms become 
heightened. In other words, deterioration 
is employed to indicate the gradual relin- 
quishment of emotions from the environ- 
Ment and the introversion of the emotions 
Upon a psychiatric syndrome. 

After a psychiatric syndrome is more or 
less fully developed both the emotional and 
ideational components may cease to a 
Sreater or lesser degree to hold his atten- 
tion, while at the same time his environ- 
Mental interests are shallow or absent. He 
1s then described as more deteriorated than 

€ had been. 
ti In its current usage the term deteriora- 
a implies a chronic, progressive process 

m which recovery may not take place. 
t 1 li the degree of deterioration forms 
i etter prognostic guide. Deterioration 
hi Psychical sense is common among 

q ePhrenic subjects. 
ere eel deterioration generally re- 
ability diminution or impairment of the 
ders x to remember, together with a 
eid ae upon memory losses. ae - 
Patien cterioration is usually observe! a 
Cerebra with destructive processes in the 

Ton cortex. 
eegne al deterioration, perhaps =a 

isuse A may be the conseque z 
Observed = intellectual faculties, such as 1$ 
syndrome of long sta with a schizophrenic 
intellectual d long standing. ‘Any apparen 
arises from | eterioration [in schizophrenia 

ack of attention and concentra- 
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tion.” (Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, 
R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th cd.) 
p-203. Oxford University Press, London, 
1936) 

‘He [Krafft-Ebing] described the disease 
[paranoia] as slow in its course, and subject 
to remissions, but showing neither a com- 
plete recovery nor complete mental dete- 
rioration.’ (ibid, p.236) 


deterioration, chronic alcoholic (— 
kron'ik al-ké-hol'ik). This condition occurs 
in individuals who are chronically addicted 
to the use of alcohol and who show emo- 
tional blunting, organic memory defect, 
and deterioration in the moral and ethical 
spheres. 

deterioration, epileptic (—, ep-i-lep’tik). 
Deterioration (q.v.) in an epileptic individ- 
ual. The nature of the deterioration or de- 
mentia has been described by some as pe- 
culiar to the epileptic individual. J.T.Mac- 
Curdy states: ‘Probably the most important 
clinical fact which we have seen is that an 
impairment of mentation can result from a 
loss of interest which in turn is consequent 
on a failure of adaptation.’ He adds: ‘Every 
functional psychosis shows a loss of mental 
tension’ and notes that the loss is striking in 
the epileptic patient. ‘Again, we find an- 
other fundamental characteristic of epilep- 
tic mentation in deterioration to be the 
choice of that thought which demands the 
least effort; regardless of accuracy the pa- 
tient replies to any question in the way 
which causes him least trouble.’ He notes 
also that withdrawal from reality contrib- 
utes to the deterioration, which has a very 
vivid egoistic component. (Psychiatric Bul- 
letin 1, p.187, 1916) 


deterioration, habit. See habit deterioration. 


deterioration, senile. See senile deteriora- 
tion. 
determining quality (dé-tér’min-ing 
kwol'i-ti). Determining quality is a term used 
by Freud in connection with the etiology of 
hysteria. He states, ‘That tracing an hyster- 
ical symptom back to a traumatic scene as- 
sists our understanding only if the scene in 
question fulfils two conditions—if it pos- 
sesses the required determining quality and if 
we can credit it with the necessary trau- 
matic power? (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 

By this he means that a traumatic scene 
must be sufficient, alone, or more usually 
through another association, to explain the 


Determinism 


hysterical symptom. For example, an hys- 
terical symptom of vomi ting was attributed 
to the shock of a railway accident. This 
derivation of the symptom lacks determining 
quality, although it may be said to possess 
traumatic power, However, on further 
analysis this accident woke the memory of 
another event which had happened pre- 
viously, during which the patient saw a de- 
composing corpse, a sight which aroused in 
her horror and disgust. This connection 
now supplies the determining quality for the 
hysterical Symptom of vomiting. The ante- 
cedent experience justifiably gave rise toa 
high degree of disgust. 


determinism (dé-tér’min-iz’m), ma heL 
determindre, limit, settle, determine <de- + 
lermindre, to bound + -ism.] ‘Determinism 
has been a subject of Controversy for ages, 
It is the concept which States, first, that our 
actions can change nothing in the events of 
life which were firmly established 


Textbook of Psychiatry, 


he Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 


c same idea is stated by Thomas 
lobbes: ‘Nothing begins from itself. When 
will arises, the cause is not the will itself, 


» Not in one’s own dispos- 


of determinism in nature, 
faith. (Rosanoff, AJ.) 

s € feeling of conviction [that there is a 
free will] exists, but it is 
with the belief in determinj 


as an article of 


are not necessarily to 
Classed ag fecble-minded, and ae 
eine exhibit a quantitative difference 
tet al Organization, constitutionally de- 
la be such aR 7 of common senge— 
Classified as mentally defective, 
7 eee of high grade defectives as well 
er grades, “According to this con- 
ean ment and borderlines are physi- 
educational; Y, Volitionally, socially, and 
Y Inferior to the intellectually 
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Detumescence 


subnormal of the same intelligence level, 
and the application of the term feeble- 
minded” to the latter group is highly mate 
sound.’ (White House Conference on Chi 
Health and Protection, IV, 1933.) The clin- 
ical differentiation of constitutionally de- 
termined mental defectives from those a 
fectives not so determined is ee 
difficult, if not impossible. For example, ee 
intellectually subnormal not png tame 
ally determined may become social fai A 7 
because of unfavorable environmental a 
tors, and the constitutionally defective imay 
be socially successful in a favorable cana 
ronment. This opinion contrasts with thé 
of ‘biosocial determinism’ (q.v.). oe 
determinism, biosocial (—, bi-d-sd sial . 
In the field of mental deficiency, the hea 
of biosocial determinism contrasts iDa © 
biological determinism. The former baie 
tains that fecble-mindedness in the es 
as well as the lower levels cannot be ae 
sidered a clinically differentiable rally 
‘It is claimed that there is no gene n, 
demonstrable biological difference ee 
the higher levels of intellectual —— 2 
ity and the higher levels of fecble-m: tnde 
ness as the latter term is uscd in Hn failure 
ard definitions, and that when eo of the 
or inadequacy occurs it is a resu rön: 
combined action of biological and ee a 
mental factors in a total situation. B class 
ing to this contention, morons as En the 
have the same potential capacity wate ie 
intellectually subnormal of the sama them.’ 
Sence level, because identical Ta Health 

White House Conference on Chil rsons 0 
and Protection, IV, 1933.) Just as Pl effec- 
average intelligence may be socia! Tma 
tive or inadequate because of envir entally 
tal factors, so the higher grade en ace 
defective may behave according ed into 
cepted social standards or be forc: “edi 

ehavior viewed as being ae ad 
nature. The intellectually cb aban 
the feeble-minded do not differ as ae r 
except in the terms of social suci 
failure, 


à f oF 
deterministic (dé-tér-min-is’tik), pa 
Pertaining to the doctrine of deter [<L 
detumescence (dē-tū-mes'ens), gelli] 
de-, down + tumescere, to begin to nerally 
In the field of sex, this term now F vessels 
refers to the emptying of the bloo ing the 
connected with the genitals followin 
Stage of engorgement or ae came 

“The second process fies ene e 
has the object, directly, of discharg! ys 
tension thus produced’ and, indirec 


i 


Deuteropathy 


effecting the act by which the race is prop- 
agated.’ (Ellis, H. Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex (Vol. 3). F.A.Davis Company, Phila., 
1903), See also tumescence; contrectation. 
deuteropathy (dii-tér-op’a-thi), n. [<Gr. 
eúteros, second -+ “pathy. A secondary dis- 
ease, disorder or symptom. 
deutero-phallic (-6-fal’ik), a. [<Gr. deú- 
teros, second + phallic.] See proto-phallic. 


development, inhibition of (dé-vel’up- 
ment, in-hi-bish’un ov). See pathogenesis. 
development (mind or body), lack of. 
Ateliosis, 
developmental amentia. See amentia, de- 
velopmental, 
devil (dev"l), n [<O.E. déofol <Gr. 
didbolos, slanderer <diabolé, false accusa- 
Yon, slander <diabdllein, throw across, 
traduce, slander.] In psycho-analysis the 
Concept devil is ‘a personification of the un- 
Conscious instinctual forces.’ While writing 
Qn Character and Anal Erotism Freud says: 
‘Ve know how the money which the devil 
&ives his paramours turns to excrement 
after his departure, and the devil is most 
Certainly nothing more than a personifica- 
tion of the unconscious instinctual forces. 
i+ Even in the early Babylon cult gold is 
the excrement of Hell”? 
In a later communication (A Neurosis of 
moniacal Possession in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury) Freud reviews a brochure bearing the 
title Trophaeum Mariano-Cellense. The cen- 
tral theme of the story is the redemption of 
Pact entered into between the devil and 
a citizen, one Christoph Haitzmann. The 
Sricct of Freud’s review is to show that the 
Stat! is often a father-substitute. In the 
ory ‘the Devil binds himself for a period 
fen years to take the place of his lost 
ppo to the painter [Haitzmann]. . . . 
need train of thought motivating this Pact 
fhe Indeed to be as follows: Owing to my 
r’s death I am despondent and can no 
Stine Work; if I can but get a father-sub- 
rt I shall be able to regain all that I 
), tr, pts, (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
Woop.” Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
ond and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
E on, 1924-25) 
volun ation (dev-6-li’shun), n. [<L. de- 
acCury of devolvere, to roll down.] 
Sion, th y States, with regard to regres- 
all Pathol it is a fundamental principle of 
lations ~ ogy that adaptations or special- 
Stable of recent evolution are more un- 
Means thar ones of longer standing. This 
at if the health of an organism be 
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Diarrhea, Nervous 


in any way affected, the first functions to be 
altered will be those of most recent acquisi- 
tion and that the alteration will be in the 
direction of reinstatement of more primi- 
tive functions. This principle was elabo- 
rated for the nervous system by Hughlings 
Jackson in theories that have inspired the 
best modern work in neurology. He called 
the tendency “devolution” as it was an un- 
doing, a reversal, of evolution. The corner- 
stone of psychoanalytic theory is just this 
principle applied to mental functions, here 
called “regression”.’ (MacCurdy, J.T. The 
Psychology of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1925) 

devotion, mania for (dé-vd/shun, ma‘ni-a 
fawr). This expression is used by P.Janet, 
who explains that some patients ‘declare 
that they do not wish merely to be loved, 
but wish to love. They want to protect 
others, to do services to others, to pay com- 
pliments, to overwhelm the objects of their 
affection with flattery and delicate atten- 
tions. In a word, they want to devote them- 
selves to others.’ (Janet, P. Psychological 
Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. and C. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1925) 

dextrophobia (deks-trd-f6’bi-a), n. [<L. 
dexter, right + phobia.] Fear of objects to 
the right. 

diabetic hallucinosis (di-a-bet’ik, -bé’tik, 
ha-lii-si-n6’sis). Hallucinatory state associ- 
ated with diabetes. 

diaboleptics (di-a-b6-lep’tiks), n.pl. [< Gr. 
didbolos, devil + -leptic, as in epileptic.] 
Maudsley coined this term for those in- 
dividuals who claim to have supernatural 
communications, 

diagnosis, negative (di-ag-nd’sis, neg’a- 
tiv) [Gr. didgnésis, a means of discerning, 
determining <dra-, through, apart + gig- 
néskein, to know.] Bleuler says that ‘none of 
the diseases [i.e., psychotic] has specific 
symptoms and except perhaps from the course 
they take, they should therefore be diagnosed only 
by the careful exclusion of other diseases (“nega- 
tive diagnosis”). . . > (Bleuler, E. Text- 
book of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 
diagnosis, social (—, so’shal). Psychiatric 
social workers thus denote the conditions 
prevailing in the environment of the pa- 
tient. 

diarrhea, nervous (di-a-ré’a, nér’vus) 
(Gr. diérrhoia, flowing through, diarrhoea 
<dia- through + rhein, to flow.] Déjérine 
and Gauckler say: ‘One knows that among 


Diaschisis 


the many phenomena, for which the emo- 
tions may be responsible, diarrhoea is by no 
means the least frequent. There are c i 
cal examples of men who have been obli - 
to give up political life, as the excitement 
which they felt whenever they addressed 
crowds took this very special form. T he 
diarrhoeas of armies js an emotional mani- 
festation equally well known,’ (Déjérine, J. 
and Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and 
Their Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr. 
by Jelliffe, S.E, J-B.Lippincott Company, 
Phila. & London, 1915) 
diaschisis (di-as’ki-sis), n, (Gr. didschisis, 
division <dia, asunder ++ Schizein, to split.] 
A term introduced by Monakow to indi- 
Cate that when one ‘center’ of the brain is 
affected another distant ‘center’ which has 
a definite relation to the affected one, be- 
comes functionally disordered. 
diathesis (di-ath’é-sis), n. [Gr. didthesis, 
arrangement, disposition, State <dia- 
through -+ lithénai, to set, put, place.] This 
term refers to an old Concept of gencral and 
Constitutional medicine, which is now best 
understood as a constitutional disposition, 
or Predisposition, to some anomalous or 
morbid condition ‘which no longer belongs 
within the confines of the normal variabil- 
ity, but already begins to represent a po- 
tential disease Condition” These various 
diathetic conditions are distinguished by the 
fact that diathetic individuals respond with 
abnormal or truly pathological reactions 
to physiological stimuli, such as foods, or 
other ordinary Conditions of life, such as 
sunlight, that are borne by the majority of 
individuals without injury 
‘Hence the Concept of di 
into the larger concept of Constitution, par- 
ticularly of constitution so seriously anom- 
alous that even ordinary exo, 


athesis enters 


í ich a r unmotiv. 
that is, automatic Ppear unmotivated, 


“Uronathic (_ R M r 
curasthenja, OL; ic (—, nū-rō path’ik), 
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Jelliffe, 


Dilapidation 


i is, as 
diathetic (di-a-thet'ik), a. [ aea o 
synthetic < synthesis.) Pertaining to, or cha 
acterized by, a diathesis. 


hehe 
dictary fads (di’é-ter-i_ fadz’). ee 
and Gauckler s ‘In the great seed to 
Cases the patients whom we png | ew hè 
treat have not been gastropaths cor their 
Start. More often, at the beginning O de- 
trouble they wer neurasthenic, Fegi- 
pressed, and experiencing troubles E anne 
eral nature, among which a lack = ea 
tite, or, to express it better, a erage fe 
wanting to take the trouble to nee 
an important place. This ot e: 
which was to follow was in reality bi The 
that moment by an error of sama of- 
patients, cither spontaneously or Bi sntion) 
ten as a result of therapeutic interve 3 gas- 
attributed everything that they n '9 Role 
tric troubles, when more often the tensity 
fault lay in their morale, and the AiG de- 
of their suff ring was measured by J. and 
gree of their depression.’ anger Their 
Gauckler, E, The Psychoneuroses W tr 
Treatment hy Psychotherapy (2nd cc s mpanys 
B.E. “J.B.Lippincott Co 
Phila. & London, 1915) 
difficulty in eating. Sce dysphagia. 


: rk’ 
4 iin waw 
difficulty in walking (dif/i-kul-ti in W 
ing). Dysbasia, 


p. digesti- 
a » P-P; 
gest] 


omi- 
by a preo ody 
f the Pis 


knit 


and cerebral (qq.v.)_ types a 
nance of the alimentary systgen ns 
Over the other systems. eon p 
‘ype correspond to Kretschm 
(q.v.) type. 


ice 
ts twice 
dihybrid (di-hi’brid), n. Tear Tingi 
= hybrid.) A hybrid individual rete ita 
two hereditary characters, or s (see W 
traits based on two pairs of gene 


brid) 


dihybridi (-brid’i-ti), 
hi’brid-iz*n), n. Dihybrid state 0 
ity. 


r. 
dikephobia (di-ké-{6’bi-a), npa, 
right, justice + phobia.] Fear of ju ih 


dilapidation (di-lap-i-da’shun)> ing, 
[<Post-class, iz dilapidatio, -onis, asunde™ 
lit. scattering like stones Sdi P de- 
+ lapis, -pidis, stone.] Deteriora 

mentia. 


Jism 
dihybrid l- 


dikés 


Diminution of Sleep 


‘The minor degrees of incoherence are 
known as “scattering” and “dilapidation’’. 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford 
University Press, London, 1936) 
diminution of sleep (dim-i-nii’shun ov 
slép’). Hyposomnia. 


diminution of will-power (— — wil’ 
pou-ér), Hypobulia. 
dinomania (di-nd-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 


dinos, whirling + mania.) Dancing mania. 


dioecious (di-é@’shus), a. [<Gr. dis, twice 
+ oikia, house.] See hermaphrodite. 
dionism (di/6-niz’m), n. [< Diónē, mother 
of Aphrodite or Venus. ] See uranism. 
diplegia (di-pléji-a), n. [<Gr. dis, twice 
-plegia.| Bilateral paralysis of corre- 
Sponding parts of the body. 
diplegia, congenital spastic (—, kon-jen’i- 
tal spas’tik). Little’s disease. 
diploid (diploid), n. [<Gr. diplóos, double 
+ ~oid.] This genetic term refers to the orig- 
inal stage in the maturation of a reproduc- 
tive cell, in which the number of chromo- 
Somes is full, that is, not yet halved by the 
reduction division following the first or egua- 
fon division (sce maturation). 
diploidy (dip’loid-i), n. [diploid + -y.] In 
the meiotic process of cell division the ge- 
Netic term diploidy signifies the original quota 
o chromosomes, that is, the full number re- 
sulting from the duplicating equation divi- 
Slon, prior to their reduction to the halved 
Ot haploid number through the reduction di- 
‘Slon (see haploidy). 
Rs naa A P et 
due to para a aaa alas hich 
c paralysis of the ocular muscles which 
auses the image of an object to fall upon 


n ; É 
On-corresponding portions of the two 
retinae, 


aPPoldism (di’pol-diz’m), n. Flogging of 
tea oy children, The German school- 
ge Dippold, was tried and convicted 
fla, Manslaughter. Thereafter the act of 
;Scllation came to be known as dippol- 
Sce flagellation. 
Somania (dip-sé-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
fondest ++ mania.| A periodic mental 
tis fiaa (occasioned by alcoholic excesses. 
response. acterized mentally by a variety of 
in ividua poe to the individual. Some 
Quite bale shy and retiring; eo 
Others ep crous and pugnacious; sti 
exhibit paranoid reactions. The al- 


Coholi : 
€ bout and its results last as 2 rule for 


dsm, 
dip 
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Disaggregation, Mental 


several days, rarely for several weeks. ‘In 
the intervals, that may last several weeks 
but also many months, most of these pa- 
tients are temperate, and some are absti- 
nent.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan “Company 
New York, 1930). Dipsomania is usually re 
garded as a symptom or a syndrome of 
some more fundamental disorder, such as 
psychopathic personality, epilepsy, schizo- 
phrenia, etc. 


dipsosis avens (dép-sd’zés av’ens) [Mod. 
L., ‘craving desire for drink’.] Excessive 
craving for alcohol. 


direct post-traumatic deliria (di-rekt’ 
post-traw-matik dé-lir’i-a). Adolf Meyer 
used this expression in 1904 (American 
Journal of Insanity LX, 1904). He de- 
scribed four subdivision 

‘a. Pre-eminently febrile reactions. 

b. The delirium nervosum of Dupuytren, 
not differing from deliria after operations, 
injuries, etc. 

c. The delirium of slow solution of coma 
with or without alcoholic basis. 

d. Forms of protracted deliria usually 
with numerous fabulations, etc. (with or 
without alcoholic or senile basis).’ 


directive fiction See fiction, directive. 
dirt-eating (dért’-ét'ing). Geophagia. 


dis- (dis-), prefix meaning separation, 
parting, depriving, undoing, reversal <L. 
dis-, asunder, in pieces, apart, in two. 


disaggregation, mental (dis-ag-ré- 
ga’shun, men’tal). Janet writes: ‘If the 
theory of monoideism is to have precise sig- 
nificance, we must go a step further. We 
must show that, as far as the monoideism of 
suggestion is concerned, we have to do with 
a special form of weakness owing to which 
an elementary idea is left in isolation, and 
is not combined with others to form a 
higher unity. Thus in 1889 I endeavored to 
render the notion of this form of monoide- 
ism more precise by studies concerning 
“the restriction of the field of conscious- 
ness, the enfeeblement of psychological 
synthesis, and mental disaggregation”. I 
tried to show by numerous analyses which 
I need not recapitulate here the truth of the 
assertion that “‘it is a condition of natural 
and perpetual distraction, which prevents 
these persons from appreciating any other 
idea than the one which actually occupies 
their mind.” ’ (Janet, P. Psychological Heal- 
ing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. and C. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925) 


Disattach 


disattach (dis-a-tach’), v. See attachment, 
liquidation of. 

discharge of affect (dis-chiirj’ ov af’ckt). 
This term, employed by Freud, indicates 
an energetic reaction to an affecti 
perience. This energetic re. i 
the whole range of voluntary and involun- 
tary reflexes, by which, according to ex- 
perience, the cmotions—from weeping up 
to a clear act of revenge—are habitually 
worked off, 

‘If this reaction occurs with sufficient in- 
tensity a great part of the affect disappears; 
common speech bears witness to these acts 
of everyday observation in the expressions 
“to cry oneself out”, “to storm oneself 
out”, (Freud, S, Collected Papers (Vol. 1), 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 


discharge rate (— rat), n. The ratio of the 
number discharged within a given period 
(usually a year) to the total number in the 
original group. In institutional Statistics 
this rate is usually approximated by relating 
the number discharged in a given period 
to the number who were admitted during 
the same period, 

Example. There were 7,743 dischar 
from the New York civil State hospitals 
during the year ended June 30, 1939, repre- 
senting 46.3 per cent of the 16,724 admis- 
sions during the same year, 
discomfiture (dis-kum’fi-chér), n. [<lit 
‘the undoing’, rout <discomfit, to defeat 
completely, rout < dis- +L. confectus, p.p. 
of conficere, to make complete.] In social 
work, ‘a failure in self-preservation in the 
sense of giving up the Struggle; being over- 
whelmed by circumstances: defeatism, 
(Hamilton, G. A Medical Social Terminolog Y. 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 1930) 


disease, association (di-zéz’ 
57, 


ges 


t a-sō-shi- 
a’shun). Myoclonia and epilepsy co-existent 
in the same patient; myoclonus epilepsy. 


disease, barbed wire (—, bärbd wir’), A 
reactive mental disturbance of prisoners, 
held in barbed wire camps. The type of 
mental disorder is variable. Vischer coined 
t € expression. 

disease, Beard’s (—, bērdz’). An old term 
for neurasthenia; named after the physi- 


cian, Beard, who introduced the name neu- 
rasthenia in 1869, 


CENE Bell’s =, belz’). Collapse delir- 


disease, flight into (—, fiw in’too). Gain 
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Disease Race 


through disease or disorder is caiminaniy 
recognized by psychiatrists. ‘By menr a 
flight into the disease one achieves de z a 
‘aims through the discase; by an attac $ 
rage one achieves a yielding; by a ene’ 
spell, a new hat; and by the mt pee 
tracted disease one gets a pleasant sojo a 
in a sanatorium. By means of all these x 
can at the same time compel consider — 
secure care and tenderness, obtain aca 
over others who have to adjust a! 
to the disease, extort an allowance, on 
tasks from the simple houschold dune p 
to the terrors of the trenches.” ewe 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, ver 
Macmillan Company, New Y ork, a: de 
disease, Fricdmann’s (—, fréd’mir 
Narcolepsy (q.v.). N ae 
disease hysteria (— his-té/ri-4), ”- 
patho-hysteria. a 
disease, Janet’s (—, zha-niz’). Psyché 

nia. ; 

disease narcissism (— nir-si 
renczi used this expression to dest pte 
cissism associated with an organic q "Deen 
in a soldier ‘whose lower jaw hae shell. 
almost entircly blown away ig he 
His face was horribly deformed Rar his 
injury, The only striking thing al ae 
behaviour, however, was his naty 


ing sister 
sism. He requested that the one iy every 
should manicure him thoroug ] food, 


ita 
day; he would not cat the al 
since much finer fare was due ies uests UN- 
he reiterated these and similar red ants 
Ceasingly, after the fashion of A eniri 
a case, therefore, of true sin onr to 
sism”.? (Ferenczi, S. Further Car Analysis» 
the Theory and Technique of Psy i virginia 
tr. by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard sna analysis» 
Woolf and The Institute of Psycho 
London, 1926) ats 
disease or disorder, miental (= 
awr’dér, men’tal), Psychopathy. a 
disease or disorder, mimicry of ( 
mim’ik-ri ov). Pathomimesis. 2 
disease or disorder, origin of (— 
or’i-jin ov). Pathogenesis. fer 
disease or disorder, treatment 0 
—, trét/ment ov). Psychotherapy: = 
disease or disorder, without pear 
cause (— — —, wiTH-out 
kawz’). Autopathy, of i ndi- 
disease race (di-zéz’ ris), n. Group fi sease- 
viduals susceptible to the eT al way: 
Draper uses the term race in a a ns De 
In his efforts to establish correla 


an 


dis- 
= 


= 


rent 
tent 


Disease, Sanatorium 


tween constitutional characteristics of an 
individual and disease entities, he uses such 
expressions as gastric ulcer race, gall-blad- 
der race, ete. Thus, he says, ‘by the same 
token, any other series of constant similar- 
ities, whether physiologic, psychologic or 
Immunologic, might as justifiably be used 
as proper criteria of racial entity. One 
might conceive, therefore, as well of a gas- 
tric ulcer race, a manic-depressive race, a 
Meningococcus susceptible race, or gall- 
ladder race, as of the present customarily 
accepted black, yellow, or white divisions 
of mankind.’ (Draper, G. Disease and the 
Man. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 
disease, sanatorium (—, san-å-tō'ri-um). 
The habit of living in sanatoria can itself 
ccome a kind of disease that might be 
called Sanatorium-disease; many people are 
Y it completely estranged from their 
Omes and occupations.’ - (Ferenczi, S. 
Further Contributions to the Theory and Tech- 
Mique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, Jä: 
Conard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
Stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


disease, Tay-Sachs’s (—, ta-sak’siz). Am- 
aurotic family idiocy; it was first described 

Y Warren Tay in 1881, who referred prin- 
ipally to the ocular changes; in 1887 
~ernard Sachs described the brain changes 


= a paper entitled Arrested Cerebral Develop- 
nent, 


disequilibrium, mental (dis-@-kwi- 
19 ri-um, men/tal). Dubois uses this ex- 
Pression for mental imbalance. 

t is often difficult to discover these 
Causes of mental disequilibrium. Some- 
times the patients dissemble, often they 

“mselves do not know the causes of their 
Strange condition. Sometimes, in the sug- 
Eested freedom of hypnosis, they reveal 
It secret, but there are others who re- 
n and preserve it for years, until some 
Pportune occasion arises to bring it to an 
Nery Dubois, P. The Psychic Treatment of 
s.p US Disorders (7th ed.), tr. by Jelliffe, 
Canon White, W.A. Funk & Wagnalls 

~ mpany, New York & London, 1909) 
wretise in wit (dis-giz’ in wit’). Freud 

€s that ‘the means which serve to make 


io) 


sk ations, imitations, disguise, un- 
the pe; Caricature, parody, travesty and 
temund (Freud, S. The Basic Writings of 
House qea, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 


ouse, Inc., New York, 1938). See also wit. 


dish 
a š Se 
"mony, affective (dis-har’mo-ni, a- 
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Disorient 


fek’tiv). In writing on dementia praccox, 
White states: ‘The lack of conformity of the 
emotional reaction and the ideational con- 
tent—affective disharmony—is shown not 
only with reference to a given time, but in 
relations of succession. Moods and affects 
change in all possible ways without visible 
inner or outer causes.’ (White, W.A. Out- 
lines of Psychiatry (12th ed.). Nervous & 


Mental Disease Publishing Company, 
Washington, D.C., 1929) 
disinfection, mental (dis-in-fek’shun, 


men’tal). Liquidation, mental. 
disintegrated type (dis-in’té-grat-ed tip’) 
[<dis- + integrated.] In the system of con- 
stitutional types described by E.R. and 
W Jaensch, this term refers to individuals 
with an disintegrated psychological state, 
which is indicated by the T type of etdetic 
imagery (q.v.) and is further associated with 
particular physiological, biochemical and 
clinical characteristics. 

disintegration (dis-in-t@-gra’shun), n. 
[<dis- + integration.] Disorganization of 
psychic processes. ‘We may therefore ex- 
pect that a weakening or annihilation of 
the influence which general conceptions, 
higher emotions, and the permanent gen- 
eral trend of volition exercise on our think- 
ing, feeling, and acting, must draw after it 
that inner disintegration, those “‘schizo- 
phrenic” disorders, which we meet with in 
dementia praecox.’ (Kraepelin, E. Dementia 
Praecox and Paraphrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: 
E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh,1919). See 
integration. 

disintegration of consciousness. See con- 
sciousness, disintegration of. 

disk, choked (disk’, chdkt’). See papilledema. 
dislocated affect (dis’l6-ka-ted af’ekt). See 
transposition of affect. 

disorder, affective determined (dis- 
awr’dér, a-fek'tiv dé-t@r/mind). An expres- 
sion used by Adolf Mayer as equivalent 
with manic-depressive psychosis. 

disorder, mild state of mental (—, mild’ 
stat’ ov men’tal). Paraphora. 

disorder of volition (— ov vo-lish’un) 
Parabulia. 

disorders, classification of mental (dis- 
awr’dérz, klas-i-fi-ka’shun ov men’tal). 
Psychonosology- 

disorient (dis-6’ri-ent), v. [dis- + orient, to 
cause to face or point to the east; hence: to 
find one’s bearings. ] To lose appreciation of 
temporal, spatial or personal relationship. 


Disorientation 


disorientation (dis-6-ri-en-ta/shun), n. [dis- 
orient + -ation.] Impairment in the under- 
standing of temporal, spatial or personal 
relationships. 

disorientation, autopsychic (—, aw-t0- 
si’kik). Synonymous with impairment of 
insight; sec orientation, autopsychic. 
disparagement, mania for (dis-par ij- 
ment, mã’ni-å fawr) [dis- + F. parage, birth, 
descent; literally: marriage beneath one’s 
rank.] This is a term used by Janet, who 
Says that ‘one who feels himself to be a 
weakling and has a terrible dread of effort, 
has a different idea of competition. His aim 
is to triumph, not by raising himself, but by 
lowering his rival. Thus it is that the psy- 
chasthenic secures a partial and thrifty suc- 
cess by preventing others from acting. His 
Opposition to all action on the part of his 
associates may arise out of a desire for im- 
mobility in his environment, out of a fear 
lest he himself should become involved in 
changes taking place in that environment; 
but, in many instances, an additional fac. 
tor is his dread of others’ success.’ (Janet, P. 
Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 
Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1925) 


displacement (dis-plas’ment), n.[<dis-, + 
place + -ment.| The phenomenon of dis- 
placement is commonplace in normal and 
abnormal psychology. It jis 
among psychiatric patients, in whi 
pears with great clearness, 

The term has two meanings. The first 
and usual meaning refers to the transfer- 
ence of the emotions (cathexes) from the 
original ideas to which they are attached— 
to other ideas. It js assumed in psycho- 
analysis that psychic energy may exist as an 
entity, such as ‘free-floating’ libido, that 
is, that it possesses a certain autonomy, It 
is sufficiently mobile to leave one set of 
ideas and go to another. By such an ar- 
rangement the affects may be able to gain 
the realm of consciousness, attaching them- 
selves to ideas to which the patient is ordi- 
narily indifferent. By such an arrangement 
the patient is spared the pain of knowing 
the original source of the affects. A patient 

ad a morbid fear that illuminating gas 
Was issuing from the jet in his room. The 
ear was not allayed in any way by logic. 
© patient recognized how ridiculous it 
was to let such an idea control his life. 


Upon analysis jt was found that the fear 
Was associated wi 


ti a ji "s 
his father’s denis the repressed wish for 


universal 
om it ap- 


Schizophrenic Patients exhibit displace- 
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Disposing Mind and Memory 


ment of affects to a remarkable a 
What are scemingly the most lale i 
tial thouchts may be heavily amonia 
ized. A schizophrenic patient used g 
into a state of uncontrollable rage aer ae 
shoestrings. Another patient was cesta 

yer the word ‘there’. g 
The displacement of affects presupposes 
also the displacement of ideas. aa 

The second, but perhaps a SE H 
meaning of displacement has to do xn r 
shifting of Id impulses from one pathway 
another. When, for instance, ager ae 
cannot express itself through direct a the 
discharge, as in fisticuffs, it may ta 
pathway of verbalization, a 

Displacement manifests itse : 
regard to organic zones. The a, 
shift, for example, from the oral a i cies 
to the genital zones, or to any ot a: par 
genic zone. In conversion hysteria aoe po- 
complex may be displaced upon oan i 
tentially acceptable organic agam aT 
all the issues connected with o a nent 
be displaced to the oral zone. Disp ei phe- 
‘from below upwards’ is a comm 

“non, j 

we afford notable examples of 
placement. Sce dream. 


also with 
instincts 


dis- 


7 displace- 
displacement, dream. Sce dream-disp 


ment. iki) See 
displacement of affect (— ov af’ek 


transposition of affect. 


displacement-substitute 
An idea and its affect may | 
into the sphere of the unconscious fe 
later time the repressing auone l 
fail to keep the complex therein © 
breaks through, re-enters cons 4 
‘The vanished affect is ecg ane bf the 
out any diminution, into dreac or self 
community, pangs of ETER DE take by 
reproaches; the rejected idea is nep Jace- 
a displacement-substitute, often by jal or i0” 
ment on to something utterly a ape (Vol 
different? (Freud, S. Collected Pape Firginia 
4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard ae analysis 
Woolf and The Institute of Psycho 
London, 1924-25) sail 
displacement-wit. Sce wit, di pee 
disposing mind and memory (dis Frohn 
mind’ and mem’ō-ri). Singer an 
thus describe ‘a sound mind, oiT 
making a will; remembering the es a the 
be disposed of and the persons wh rehend“ 
natural objects of bounty, and Gom y js tO 
ing the manner in which the pre Krob 
be distributed.’ (Singer, H.D. an 


'şti-tūt). 
(-sub's ngs 


s may 
atter 


isp. 


Disposition, Brain 


W.C. Insanity and Law. P.Blakiston’s Son & 
Company, Phila., 1924) 


disposition, brain (dis-po-zish’un, bran’). 
See Rneurogram, 


disposition, constitutional depressive 
(S, kon-sti-tii’shun-al dé-pres‘iv). Certain 
individuals are more or less consistently de- 
pressed throughout life. They are retarded 
in thinking and acting, show a protracted 
pessimism as regards all life experiences, 
have difficulty in making decisions and 
completing them and self-confidence. 
Bleuler says they display the melancholic 
mood, g 


disposition, constitutional manic (—, — 
man’‘ik). ‘This denotes the type of person- 
ality that is more or less of a ‘manic’ dis- 
Position throughout | 
The manic temperament of such people 
disposes to over-hasty acts and to a 
thoughtless manner of living in general, 
When it is not restrained by a particularly 
Sound understanding and a particularly 
good morality, For that reason we find 
here on the one hand snobbish, inconsider- 
ate, quarrelsome and cranky ne -do- 
Wells, who have no staying powers in their 
transactions, but on the other hand “sunny 
dispositions”, and people endowed with 
Sreat ability, amounting sometimes to 
Benius, and not rarely gifted with artistic 
ability who possess a tireless energy.” (Bleu- 
cr, EÈ. Textbook of Psychiatry, wr. by Brill, 
oA The Macmillan Company, New 

ork, 1930), He says they have the manic 
mood, 


disposition, polymorphous-perverse. See 
DEYV 
erverse, polymorphous. 


disposition-system. Sce subject-complex. 


dispositional hysteria. See hysteria, disposi- 
tional 


disseminated sclerosis (di-sem’i-nat-id 
ingest 58) [<L. disseminatus, p-p- of dissem- 
» to scatter seed, spread abroad <dis-, 

_ Semen-, -minis, seed.] Multiple sclerosis. 
Gissimilation (di-sim-i-la’shun), n. See as- 

ation, 

ssimulant (di-sim'ū-lant), n. [<L. dis- 
cign ik ~antis, pres, part. of dissimulare, tO 
semble r ranmething is not what it is, to dis- 

diss > disguise, conceal.] Dissimulator. 
spmulation (di-sim-ū-lā'shun), _ 7- 
Sce dissimulat | -onis, act of dissembling: 
so -] “In the same connection, te 
€ stated that the mere assertion of 
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an accused that he has feigned insanity is 
by no means sufficient of itself to justify a 
court in declaring him sane and criminally 
responsible. It is not uncommon for an in- 
sane person, on finding that his acquittal 
on account of mental disorder will entail a 
longer period of confinement than would a 
conviction for the crime of which he stands 
accused, to declare he has feigned the 
symptoms of insanity.’ (Jacoby, G.W. The 
Unsound Mind and the Law. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York & London, 
1918) 


dissimulator (di-sim’ū-lā-tēr), n. [L., see 
dissimulant.] One who dissimulates, dissem- 
bles or pretends that he is not. One who 
puts up a bold front while faint with ter- 
ror—dissimulates or dissembles his fear; 
at the same time he simulates or feigns in- 
trepidity or a stout heart. 


dissociate (di-sd’shi-at), v. [<L. déssociatus, 
p-p. of dissociére, to separate from fellow- 
ship, disunite <dis- + soctus, fellow, part- 
ner, companion.] To split off some part or 
component of mental activity, which com- 
ponent then acts as an independent unit of 
mental life. See dissociation. 


dissociated (-at-id), a. Separated; see dis- 
sociation. 


dissociation (di-sd-shi-a/shun), n. [dissociate 
+ -ion.] MacCurdy says that dissociation, 
as a psychopathological term, means ‘the 
segregation of a group of mental processes, 
separated off from consciousness, but func- 
tioning as a unitary whole, as if they be- 
longed to another person. This, when 
greatly elaborated, may lead to a double 
personality, but only if the dissociated com- 
plexes displace the normal consciousness, 
becoming themselves conscious.’ (Mac- 
Curdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emotion. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 
1925) 

Henderson and Gillespie state: ‘ “Dou- 
ble? and “multiple” personality are the 
terms applied when the same individual at 
different times appears to be in possession 
of entirely different mental content, dis- 
position and character, and when one of 
the different phases shows complete igno- 
rance of the other, an ignorance which may 
be reciprocal. Each “sub-personality” (for 
the personality in these conditions at least 
is compounded of a series of sub- or partial 
personalities or “monads”, as McDougall 
calls them) is said to be “dissociated” from 
the total personality, and from the other 
sub-personalities, on each occasion when 


Dissolute Insanity 


its activities are fully conscious and control 
the motor apparatus of the individual. 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford 
University Press, London, 1936) 

“Psycho-analysis, too, accepts the hy- 
pothesis of dissociation and of the uncon- 
scious, but sets them in a different relation 
to each other.’ This quotation, taken from 
Freud’s Psychogenic Visual Disturbance Ac- 
cording to Psycho-Analytical Conceptions, has to 
do with another form of dissociation. Freud 
says: ‘If, then, psychogenic visual disturb- 
ance, as we have learnt, is based on the 
Segregation from consciousness of certain 
ideas connected with secing, the psycho- 
analytical mode of thought constrains us to 
assume that these ideas have come in op- 
Position with other more powerful ideas 
+++ and have therefore become re- 
Pressed.’ Any sense organ and its psychical 
representation may exhibit the phenome- 
non of dissociation. 

Another form of dissociation is included 
in the definition framed by Strecker and 
Ebaugh: ‘In effect, dissociation is the separa- 
tion of the mind or consciousness by a splitting of 
of one (sometimes more) component or system of 
ideas, the bersonality or remainder of the mind 
being unable to exert any control over the Split-off 
portion. This Phenomenon of dissociati 
may be witnessed in the automatic writin 
of hysteria, in somnambulism, in double 
personality and in the many delusions of 

(Strecker, E.A. and Ebaugh, 
F.G. Practical Clinical Psychiatry (4th ed.). 
P.Blakiston, Son 


& Company, Phila., 
1935) 

Another expression of dissociation has to 
do with the Separation of ideas from their 
consonant affects. For ex 
phrenic patient laughed heartily while dis- 
cussing the idea that he was cut i 
lions of pieces, 


dissolute insanity. Sce insanity, dissolute. 
dissolution, insanity of. Sce insanity, dis- 
Solute, 

distemperature (dis-tem’pér-a-chiir), n. 
L<dis- + temperature, in its obsolete mean- 


ing ‘temperament, disposition, temper’.] 
ental derangement, Obst. 


distorted Sense of smell (dis-tawr’tid sens’ 
ov smel’), Pseudos 


E mia; idiosyncrasia olfac- 
toria. 
distorted writi zgn 
: in, — is 3 
graphia, E (— rit'ing). Para 


distortion (dis-tawr’shun), n: [<L. dis- 
tortio, onis Sistorquire, twist, distort < dis- 
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Distraction, Suggestions by 


+ torquére, turn about, twist.] Owing to ae 
forces exerted by the several repressing a 
censoring agencies in the psyche, — 
scious complexes are not permitted ig § 
come conscious in their original form: 5 a 
various mechanisms of the mind ep-operd : 
to disguise, to distort the complex as a 
pears in the unconscious. To the consc k 
mind of an individual the unconscious arp 
plex as it originally exists is Pee 
and forbidden. It is permitted access hag 3 
ficld of awareness, i after it ha 
ten adequately distorted. , 
O ee is ; daily process with a 
and abnormal individuals. Ifwe ae er 
story that originally we objeciono Ce ee 
cause of its frankness, we repeatit i we hee 
embarrassed, with frequent inferences, 
with candor. ip 
Big es exhibit distortion to a reman 
able degree. A neurosis is a — a 
the truth of the longer cee oy pa 
ready asserted that ee nl 
have undergone a distortion simi e they 
undergone by dream thoughts be a ogee 
become the manifest content of 3), ie. bY 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers Gek Virginia 
Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard an 
Woolf, London, 1925) a 
“The forgetting of dreams is, like festas 
tortion of the latent content, a uae 4 
tion of the activity of the a 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- Analy’ Ba 
ed.). William Wood & Company, 
more, 1938) 


lti- 


as 
f x promisi 
distortion, compromise. Sce comp 
distortion. 


+ bil/-ti), n. See 
distractibility (dis-trak-ti-bil’i-ti), ” 


mania, 


: ‘shud, 
distraction, suggestions by (diea 
su[g]-jes’ chunz bi). This is an = who 
used in discussing suggestion by Jans tend- 
Says that there has been the etree a 
ency ‘to avoid arousing see oridi 
making suggestions. Many at nts sug? 
have noticed that in certain parie gen 
gestions made by insinuation, ma eed bet- 
without attracting attention, succ 
ter than imperative suggestions. th about 
myself written at considerable epg csuge 
suggestions of this kind, terming a sub- 
gestions by distraction”. A great leptic wil 
jects who are not ordinarily cata p gently 
keep the arm raised if we raise P Psycho- 
without their noticing it.’ (Janet, Paul, E 
logical Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by New 
and C. The Macmillan Company, 
York, 1925) 


Distributive Analysis 


distributive analysis (dis-trib’i-tiv 
a-nal’i-sis), This is an expression used in ob- 
Jective psychobiology. The analysis of in- 
formation gained about the patient ‘is dis- 
tributed by the physician along the various 
lines which are indicated by the patient’s 
complaints and symptoms, by the problems 
which the physician himself can recognize, 
y the patient’s imaginations concerning 
the present and the past as well as by actual 
Situations, attitude to the future and out- 
Standing features of his personality.’ (Die- 
thelm, O. Treatment in Psychiatry. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1936) 
divagation (di-va-ga’shun), n. [< L. di- = 
ts- + vagāri, to wander.] Rambling 
thought and speech. 
divers’ paralysis (dīv'črz pà-ral'i-sis). 
arsson disease (q.v.). 
divorce, emotional. Sce emotional divorce. 
Dix, (diks’) Dorothea Lynde (1802-87), 
‘Merican reformer in the care of psychiat- 
TIC patients, 
dizygote (di-zi’got, -zig’dt), n. [<Gr. dis, 
twice + zygote.] The two members of a set 
of dizygotic twins. Obs. 
dizygotic (-got'ik), a. [<dizygote + -ic.] 
ertaining to a twin pair produced by two 
eggs; preferable to the synonymous frater- 
nal, non-identical. 
dodge, insanity. Sce insanity dodge. 
dog, belief that one is a. Cynanthropy. 
dolichomorph (dol/i-k6-mawrf), n. [<Gr. 


dolichós, long + -morph.] An individual with 
Ong thin stature. 
dolichomorphic (dol-i-k6-mawr’fik), a. 
Sdolichomorphy + -ic.] Relating to the 
ng, thin stature of an individual. 
olichomorphic is equivalent to micro- 
Splanchnic of Viola and corresponds closely 


[olichomorph (dol'i-ké-mawr-fi), n 
gain chomorph + -y.] The psychiatric field 


meets from the school of constitutional 
i aane, Dolichomorphy, meaning the 
refe? thin type of body build, is in part a 
“ction of the Law of Godin, or Law = 
namely, that in norma 

See Phases of arcu in width alter- 
are at mn Phases of growth in length. There 
Senting “St two extremes in growth repre- 
i 8 excessive development in width or 
Dolichomorphy refers to the 

» in the psychiatric field, is fre- 


n 
u : 
Wently found in schizophrenic individuals. 
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domatophobia (dé-ma-t6-f6-’bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. déma, -atos, house + phobia.) Fear 
of being in a house. 

dominance (dom’i-nans), n. [< dominant É 
-ce.] Within the various phenomena of 
Mendelian inheritance, this term denotes 
the genetic mechanism by which one mem- 
ber of an allelic pair of hereditary factors is 
endowed with the capacity of expressing 
itself so strongly that it prevails in the hy- 
brids over the contrasting factor and de- 
termines the visible appearance of a hy- 

bridized individual cither completely or, at 

least, predominantly. The phenotype of 
any hybrid inheriting a completely dominant 

character from one of the parents exhibits 

no manifestations of the suppressed, or re- 

cessive, factor and is thus enabled to appear 

as a pure-bred organism in spite of its heter- 

ozygosity (see recessiveness). 

In this dominant or direct mode of inher- 
itance we observe as a rule that the pheno- 
typically healthy children are also germi- 
nally healthy. Once a descending stock is 
free of a dominant anomaly, it is free for- 
ever. A diseased carrier of a dominant 
trait must always have one diseased parent 
and, on the average, 50 per cent diseased 
siblings and children. 

Since the heterozygotic hybrids of a 
dominant character appear phenotypically 
like the homozygotes, homozygosity of a 
trait-carrier can be assumed only if both 
parents are affected by the same trait. 
Such cases, of course, are very rare. 

If a spontaneous interruption of the di- 
rect transmission of a dominant trait is 
found in some affected families, it must be 
concluded, that the clinical pathology of 
the trait was either not diagnosed, or was 
inhibited by certain antagonistic factors, or 
could not be manifested because of the 
early death of the ordinary taint-carriers. 
dominant (-nant), a. [<L. dominans, -antis 
pres.p. of dominari, to be lord and master, 
to rule <dominus, master, ruler, lord.] Ina 
strictly genetic sense, the term is limited 
and of a very distinctive nature. It de- 
scribes the particular faculty of a hered- 
itary factor, transmitted to a hybrid by one 
of the parents, to constitute the only ex- 
pressible member of a given pair of con- 
trasting characters and, thus, to appear in 
the hybrid to the exclusion of the con- 
trasted character transmitted by the other 
parent. 
dominant idea. See idea, dominant, 


donatism (don’a-tiz’m), n. Donato (profes- 
sional name of the Belgian “‘magnetizer’, 


Don Juan 


Alfred d’Hont, 1845-1900) demonstrated 
the role of imitation in hypnosis; the term 
donatism was given to that form of hyp- 
nosis in which imitation forms an impor- 
tant part. 


Don Juan (don jao’an or don hwän) (Sp. 
‘Sir John’.] The Chronicle of Seville re- 
lates that Don Juan Tenorio (a member of 
one of the city’s 24 leading families) killed 
Commendatore Ulloa at night and carried 
off his daughter. The father was buried in 
the St. Francis monastery in the family 
chapel and his statue erected there. The 
statue and chapel were destroyed by fire. 
To end the profligate’s debauchery the 
Franciscan monks lured and killed him and 
spread the rumor that Don Juan had in- 
sulted the Commendatore on his tomb and 
that the new statue had dragged the Don 
to hell. Tirso de Molina (1571-1648) dram- 
atized the legend in 1630 and Mozart im- 
mortalized the story in his Don 
Giovanni (1787). 

Psychoanalysts believe that the Don 
Juan type of man is such of the necessity for 
avenging himself on all women because of 
the disappointments he experienced in 
early life with his mother or her surrogate. 
He is said to stand in apposition to the 
prostitute type, who is said to avenge her- 
self for the disappointments she incurred in 
her relations with her father. It may not be 
the experience of all people today ‘that the 
noble hidalgo, Don Juan, is to be seen no- 
where save in the theatre. (Jung, C.G. 
Contributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 


Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 


doraphobia (dé-ra-fa’bi-a), n. [<Gr. dorá, 
a skin, hide, pelt + phobia.) Fear of skin of 


animals, 


Dorian love (do’ri-an luv’) [<Doris, the 
southernmost part of Greece, Peloponne- 
sus.] Dorian love is love for boys. Stekel re- 
fers to the works of the philologist, E.Bethe: 
‘The author proves that boy love in Hellas 
was introduced by the Dorians. Although 
traces of the custom are found also amon 
the Ionians, boy love, like knighthood, be- 
came fashionable in Greece through the 
orians,’ (Stekel, W. The Homosexual Neu- 
rosis, tr. by van Teslaar, J.S.: Richard G, 
Badger, Boston, 1922) 
dorsocuboid 
re'ficks) [<1 ete 


opera 


x (dawr-sd-kii-boid’al 
ie ee dorsum, the back + cuboid, 

Ol 3 - 
Mendel reflex one + -al.] See Bechtereff. 


dotage (dot'ij), n. [<dote, to be weak- 
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minded, from old age + -age.] Senile 
psychosis. 


double conscience. See conscience, double. 
double orientation. Sec orientation, double. 


doubt (dout), n. [<OF. douter, to doubt 
<L. dubitare, to waver between two dae 
ions, to be uncertin, hesitate, k- rie 
<duhious, moving in iia ig mig ool 
tuating, wavering, doubting.] Fhe ma ~ 
tion of doubt in life and in the npu 5 
according to Adler, always to ol Sa ne 
cessation of aggressiveness, to evade br A 
cisions and to conceal this fact from o0 
es states, ‘I refrain from — 
order, if doubt develops, to weigh two F m 
sible future situations without coming 
any decision.’ , — 
douche, fan (dd0sh, fan’) lE a coe 
<L. ducere, to lead, i.c. literally a ced 
duct.] Fan-shaped water s ot Pia hose 
by holding the finger atthe nozzle 

from which water is emitung. dik 
douche, jet (—, jet’). A form of hydro tr 
apy, consisting of a single stream 
directed at parts of the body. 
douche, rain (—, ran’). Shower esac 
douche, Scotch (—, skoch’). Alterné 
warm and cold jet douche. 


Z 


= glai ne 
drapetomania (dra-pé-to-ma ai Un- 
[<Gr. drapétés, a runaway + Pa dromo- 
controllable impulse to wander; 
mania. 


arher), See 
drawn laughter (drawn’ lär). 
laughter, obsessive. x ON. 
dream (drém), n. [Possibly akin to ~Je- 


` | a 
draugr, phantom, spectre, OHG gis jiter- 
ception, fraud, devilish elnan am is a 
ally ‘a false vision, delusion’.] A rentani 
‘psychic phenomenon’ (Freud) sicho: 
during the stage of sleep. Torak Tdiscus 
analysis plays a pre-eminent roie oint O 
sions on dreams, presenting the pet com- 
view that dreams constitute a form zart Ol 
munication from the uneonigious, P from 
the mind. One might cite examp aah this 
the literature of all ages to pon by men 
viewpoint. It is a concept, hel £ that 
eminent in science and heera aE the 
‘dreams preserve for us an examp 
manner in which the primitive 


ecn 
paratus worked, a mode that hapon In- 
abandoned as useless. (Freud, 5- Brill, 


terpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr- rk; 
ron The Macmillan Company, New Yo 
1933) 


Dream, Absurd 


_ From the point of view ot psycho-analy- 
sis dreams possess a manifest and a latent 
content. The former is unintelligible, until 
its latent features are revealed. 

Dreams constitute one of the vehicles by 
which impulses from the unconscious reach 
the level of consciousness. 

y According to Freud, there are three 
kinds of dreams. (Freud, S. Nee Introduc- 
tory Lectures on Ps ycho-Analysts, tr- by Sprott, 
W.J.H. W.W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1933) 

“The dream is the (disguised) fulfilment 
of a (suppressed, repr sd) wish.” (Freud, 
S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd cd.). 
Freud quotes Spitteler, who defines a 
dream as an ‘unauthorized emergence of 
suppressed yearnings under false features 
and names.’ 

According to Adler, the dream has an 
anticipatory, prescient function. It forc- 
shadows the preparations developed in 
connection with actual difficulties encoun- 
tered by the dreamer’s life-plan and the 
safeguarding purpose is never lost sight of. 
In other words, the dream attempts to In- 
fluence the future complexion of things. It 
Is an attempt to solve a problem and has 
no sexual connotation. It is an indication 
of power, a sign and a proof that both body 
and mind are making an attempt at an- 
ticipatory thinking and at anticipatory 
groping in order to justify the personality 
of the dreamer in connection with some ap- 
Proaching difficulty. It provides a glimpse 
of the dreamer’s unconscious life-plan by 
Means of which he strives to dominate the 
pressure of life and his own fecling of un- 
certainty. In dreams all the transitional 
Phases of anticipatory thinking occur as if 
directed by some previously determined 
goal and by the utilization of personal ex- 
Periences. 

e sums up: ‘The main function | of 
dreams consists of simplified early trials 
and of warnings and encouragements fa- 
Vorable to the life-plan; and to have as their 
Object the solution of some future problem. 
(Adler, A. The Practice and Theory of Indi- 
vidual Psychology, tr. bY Radin, P.: Kegan 
ene Trench, 'Trubner & Company, Lon- 

on, 1924) 
dream, absurd (—, ab-strd’)- In this way 

ieee denotes what many investigators 
mee to be the essence of ca ied 
ress L absurdity, incoherence, sense 

- See absurdity. 


dream activity (—ak-tiv’i-ti), n- The dream- 
activity that gains most attention today, 
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Dream, Ambiguity of 


from the standpoint of a practical, working 
hypothesis, is best described by Freud. He 
believes that sleep involves more than a 
mere shutting off of psychic activity from 
the external world. During sleep the mate- 
rial of the unconscious is activated in ways 
that are different from those manifested 
during the waking stage. The unconscious 
becomes relatively autonomous, producing 
activity that accords with the laws of the 
unconscious. It utilizes primitive machin- 
ry in giving expression to unfulfilled and 
ssed tendencies. The dream is a 
primitive method of psychic activity, ex- 
hibiting such phenomena as condensation, 
displacement, symbolization, ete. When 
such phenomena are encountered in 
dreams, they are called dream-activities. 


dream, agreement in (—, a-gré/ment in). 
Freud states that dream-work is character- 
ized, among other things, by the process of 
condensation, meaning that several com- 
ponents may be reduced to a unity. When, 
through some common feature, two or 
more persons are represented by one per- 
son, Freud uses the term identification; when 
two or more things are unified, he speaks 
of composition. Since things may sy i 
that is, stand for persons, compos 
also involve persons. ‘Localities are often 
treated as persons.’ 

‘Similarity, agreement, community, are quite 
generally expressed in dreams by contrac- 
tion into a unity, which is either already 
found in the dream-material or is newly 
created.” (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933) 


dream, alternative in (—, al-tér’na-tiv 
in). Freud says that ‘dreams are quite in- 
capable of expressing the alternative 
“either-or’; it is their custom to take both 
members of this alternative into the same 
content, as though they had an equal right 
to be there.’ (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933). 
In dreams ‘cither-or’ means ‘and’. 

dream, ambiguity of (~ am-bi-givi-ti 
ov). Many dreams appear quite ambigu- 
ous and are capable of more than a single 
interpretation. While referring | to his 
analysis of a dream, Freud says: The two 
interpretations do not contradict one an- 
other, but rather dovetail into one another, 
and furnish an excellent example of the 
usual ambiguity of dreams, as of all other 
psychopathological formations.’ (Freud, S. 
The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 


Dream, an Objective Process 


Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933) 


dream, an objective process (—, an ob- 
jek’tiv pros’es). By this phrase Jung 
means that during sleep ‘the mind is to a 
great extent withdrawn from our volun- 
tary control. With the small portion of 
consciousness that remains to us in the 
dream state we can perceive what takes 
place, but we are no longer in the position 
to guide the course of psychic events ac- 
cording to our wish and purpose; hence we 
are also robbed of the possibility of de- 
ceiving ourselves. The dream is an auto- 
matic process resting upon the independ- 
ent activity of the unconscious, and is just 
as much removed from our conscious con- 
trol as, for example, the physiological action 
of digestion. In it, therefore, we have an ab- 
solutely objective process from the nature of 
which we can draw objective conclusions 
about the actual situation. (Jung, C.G. 
Contributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 


Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 


dream, antithesis in (—, an-tith’é-sis in). 
Freud’s earlier view was that ‘the attitude 
of dreams to the Category of antithesis and 
contradiction is very striking. This category 
is simply ignored; the word “no” does not 
seem to exist for a dream. Dreams are par- 
ticularly fond of reducing antitheses to uni- 
formity, or representing them as one and 
the same thing. (Freud, S. The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams (3rd ed, > tr. by Brill, A.A. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933) 


dream, anxiety. See anxiety dream. 


dream, artificial (—, ar-ti-fish’al). The ex- 
Pression artificial dream is used to designate 
that dream which is apparently induced by 
sensory stimulation. Freud cites from 

aury who, when his neck was lightly 
pinched during sleep, dreamed that a blis- 
ter was being applied. Freud holds that 
Sensory stimuli may instigate a dream, but 
they cannot be held responsible for the 
content of the dream 


dream, bio 


graphical (—, bi-6-graf’i-kal), 
Z 18 18 a type of dream in which the mani- 
est content js mainly composed of fairly 


reasonable events connected with the life 
of the dreamer, 
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Dream Condensation 


i is he off 
a dream in which a son saw his head cut 
by his mother. 


fey. b 
dream-censorship (— -sen’sër ship): 
Dreams arc highly disguised opresi rea 
of unconscious impulses. They are unc TRE 
constant rule of censoring influences. Bip 
stricter the domination of the cantor a 
the more thorough becomes the disg te 
and, often enough, the more oe hé 
means employed to put the reader 1 S. 
track of the actual meaning. ee by 
The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd co ds New 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
York, 1933) ‘ 
dream, comfort (—, kum’fért). Synony 
mous with dream, convenience (q.v-)- s 
ko-mū’ni-t 


dream, community in (—, 
in). Sce dream, agreement in. er 

—, kom- 
dream, compensatory nature att Tt is 
pen’sa-t6-ri_ nā’chūr ov). Jung sa, serience 
an assured finding of scientific SRE 
that dreams, for example, almost baw" 
bly have a content which can act ae tudes 
sential corrective to the TT m of a 
Hence our justification for spea scious: 
compensatory function of the ee dal Psy 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions to aon LF.: 
chology, tr. by Baynes, ae a 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
pany, London, 1928) 


dream, composition in i 
zish’un in). Sce dream, agreement in. 


Com- 
kom-p0" 


=; kon 
dream, conceptual content ot ideas in 
sep’chii-al kon’tent ov). As a ru P of visua 
dreams are expressed in the form 
images. +4. to the 
‘The second quality pence om the 
dream alone, as distinguished L content 
day-dream, is that the conceptua i 


into VIS- 
is not thought, but is transformed it 


a 
ual images, to which we give we 
which we believe that we experie: © now 
us add, however, that not all dream Sisua 
this transformation of ideas inta in of 
images.’ (Freud, S. The feet The 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, 933) 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


;on-den” 
dream condensation (— se i 
sa’shun). The role of condensa other 
dream-work is as important eee thing 
forms of psychical activity. ‘The fir y when 
that becomes clear to the Investigate: he 
he compares the dream-content heer wor 
dream-thoughts is that a tremendo r 
of condensation has been accomplished., 


in 
A nic Ï 
dream is meagre, paltry and laco 


Dream, Confession 


comparison with the range and copious- 
ness of the dream-thoughts. The dream, 
when written down, fills half a page; the 
analysis, which contains the dream- 
thoughts, requires six, eight, twelve times 
as much space.’ (Freud, S. The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933). See condensation. 


dream, confession. See con fession-dream. 
dream, consolation. See consolation dream. 


dream-content (-kon’tent), n. [<L. 
contentum, neut. p.p. of continére, hold to- 
gether, contain.] By this Freud means the 
material of which the dream is composed. 
Dreams have a latent dream-content, 
made up of dream-thoughts and a mani- 
fest dream-content, usually presented in 
highly symbolic form. ‘The dream-content 
is, as it were, presented in hieroglyphics, 
Whose symbols must be translated, one by 
one, into the language of dream-thoughts.” 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933) 


dream, contradiction in (—, kon-tra- 


dik’shun in). See dream, antithesis tn. 


dream, contrast in (—; kon’trast in). Freud 
says: ‘T have already stated that the dream 

as no means of expressing the relation of 
Contradiction, contrast, negation. I shall 
now contradict this assertion for the first 
time. A certain number of cases of what 
May be summed up under the word “con- 
trast” obtain representation, as we have 
seen, simply by means of identification— 
that is, when an exchange, @ substitution, 
can be bound up with the contrast.’ 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 


Company, New York, 1933) 


dream, convenience (~> kon-vén’yens). 
hile saying about convenience-dreams 
that ‘in truth all dreams may claim this 
esignation’, Freud stresses certain types as 
such, 
‘Such convenience-dreams came very 
Tequently to me in my youth. Accustomed 
as I had always been to work until late at 
night, early waking was always a matter of 
difficulty, I used then to dream that I was 
e of bed and standing at the wash-stand. 
end, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
C k); itr, by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
eompany, New York, 1933). He calls this a 
ethargy-dream. 
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Dream-ego 


dream, corroborating. See corroborating- 
dream. 


dream, 
dream. 
dream-day (drém’day). The day before 
the night of the dream. It is significant, be- 
cause it often contributes something that 
stimulates the occurrence of a dream. 
dream, diagnostic capacity of (—, di-ag- 
nos’tik kå-pas'i-ti ov). Freud says: ‘The 
“diagnostic” capacity of dreams becomes 
equally comprehensible, too—a phenom- 
enon which is so unive y acknowledged, 
but regarded as so puzzling; in dreams, in- 
cipient physical disease is often detected 
earlier and more clearly than in waking 
life, and all the current bodily sensations 
assume gigantic proportions.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 

dream-displacement (-dis-plas’ment). In 
principle dream-displacement does not 
differ from the displacement observed in 
other psychic structures. ‘That which is ob- 
viously the essential content of the dream- 
thoughts need not be represented at all in 
the dream. The dream is, as it were, cen- 
tered elsewhere; its content is arranged about 
elements which do not constitute the cen- 
tral point of the dream thoughts.’ (Freud, 
S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933). See displacement. 


dream-distortion (-dis-tawr’shun). Dis- 
tortion is a common psychic phenomenon. 
When it occurs in dreams, it is called 
dream-distortion. Its motive is to prevent 
understanding of the issue that is distorted. 
Freud says: ‘We feel justified in connecting 
the unpleasant character of all these 
dreams with the fact of dream-distortion, 
and in concluding that these dreams are 
distorted, and that their wish-fulfilment is 
disguised beyond recognition, precisely be- 


cause there is a strong revulsion against—a 
will to repress—the subject-matter of the 
dream, or the wish created by it. Dream- 
distortion, then proves 1m reality to be 
an act of the censorship.’ (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. ‘The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1933). See distortion. 

dream-ego (-‘é-g6). With this expression 
Jung (analytical psychology) designates ‘a 
mere fragment of the conscious ego’ that is 
active during the dream stage. ‘In a dream, 


counter-wish. See counter-ieish- 


Dream, Egoism of 


consciousness is neither fully awake nor 
fully extinguished; there is still a small 
remnant of consciousness. There is, for in- 
stance, nearly always some consciousness 
of the ego, but rarely of the ego as it ap- 
pears to the consciousness of waking life. It 
is rather a limited cgo, sometimes pecu- 
liarly transformed or distorted. . . . The 
psychic contents of the dream appear to 
the ego very like tho ternal phenomena 
which appear to it in the waking state. 
Hence it happens that we find ourselves in 
situations like those in real life, but rarely 
exercise thought or reason about them? 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions to Analytical Psy- 
chology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
pany, London, 1928) 


dream, egoism of (—, é’g6-iz’m ov). Freud 
says: ‘It has been my experience—and to 
this I have found no exception—that every 
dream treats of oneself. Dreams are abso- 
lutely egoistic. In cases where not my ego, 
but only a strange person occurs in the 
dream-content, I may safely assume that 
by means of identification my ego is con- 
cealed behind that person.’ (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 


Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933) 


dream, embarrassment. Sec embarrassment 
dream. 

dream, examination. See examination 
dream. - 


dream, exhibition. Sce exhibition dream. 


dream-forgetting (-‘fawr-get-ing). During 
the waking stage there is ‘an unmistakable 
intention to forget? dreams, During sleep 
there is a slackening of the censorship 
forces, the forces of resistance that keep un- 
conscious material out of consciou 
The forces, 
when sleep 
memor 
sphere. 


sness. 
however, gain their full powers 

is ended and they drive the 
y of the dream into the unconscious 


dream-formation 


Dream-formation has to do 
in which dreams are form 
Conscious im 
tion, that is 
sentation is 


(-fawr-ma-shun), 
with the manner 
ed. Groups of un- 
pulses first undergo condensa- 
» Some single symbolic repre- 
substituted for a large series of 
events, When an individual dreamed, for 
instance, that his law office, which in 
reality is well-lighted, neat and clean, was 
dark, dirty and disorderly, he had con- 
densed, and, of Course, distorted, a series of 
anal impulses about which he gave details 
during the analysis of the dream. In ahs 
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Dream, General Function of 


dream he condensed another inna 
which he connected with the first. In be 
dark office was the dimly outlined ipo 
an elderly woman, perhaps a client. 7 “he 
is showed the woman to be his mor a 
about whom he related many Oedip 
“vents. aig: 
win respect of the great maere of the 
groups of thoughts revealed by ane meal 
are obliged to admit that they phil rat 
been active in the formation of the d ; ott 
for if we work through a succession : oe 
thoughts, which at first sight seem my ae 
played no part in the formatio ehe 
dream, we suddenly come upon a tis 
which occurs in the digam-onten ty: but 
indispensable to its pron ne: S accept 
which is nevertheless neesi nad, S. 
through this chain of thoughts. g j aby 
The Interpretation of Dreams Grd cd d New 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
York, 1933) . E Sce 
dream, fractional interpretation 0t 
fractional interpretation of dream. 
dream-function ('fungk-shun)- fulfil- 
says: “The dream is the (cise) wish.’ 
ment of a (suppressed, ee anit (3r 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of R ET 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. 1 he Me 
Company, New York, 1933) eT 
Jung holds that the general It 
dreams is to reflect ‘certain fur — 
tendencies of the personality, eral life, 
whose meaning extends over the W 


im- 
arily of most !! 
or those that are momentarily © objective 


Freud 


on of 


statement of these tendencies, a state! 
which does not trouble itself Tan we 
scious wishes and convictions. Vig 

Contributions to Analytical Psycholog» Paul 
Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kega 


; ndon, 

Trench, Trubner & Company, LO 
1928) 7 heory 
While referring to Freud’s dream t ishes 


? ‘Je wi 
Adler says: ‘In reality these infantile ** the 
already stand under the compulsio usually 
imaginary goal and themselves thought 
bear the character of a guiding auives 
suitably arrayed, and adapt Lager ) 
symbolic expression purely for he Neurotic 
thought economy.’ (Adler, A. Lind „E. 
Constitution, tr. by Glucck, B. and i vork 
Moffat, Yard & Company, Nev 

1917) 


dream, general function of (~ J 
fungk’shun ov). According to Jungi 
reflect ‘certain vital fundamenta s 
encies of the personality, either those ‘ 
meaning extends over the whole 2 


en/er-al 
dreams 
tence" 
hose 


Dream, Hallucinatory [175 


those that are momentarily of most impor- 
tance. The dream gives an objective state- 
ment of these tendenci a statement 
which does not trouble itself about con- 
scious wishes and convictions. (Jung, CJ- 


Contributions to Analytical P. tology, w. by 
B: mes, H.G. and G Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 


na-li’si-na-to- 


dream, hallucinatory (—, I 
ommunicates 


ri). Excitation in a dream ‘c 
itself not to the motor end of the apparatus, 
but to the sensory end, and finally reaches 
the system of perception, If we call the 
direction which the psychic process follows 
from the unconscious into the waking state 
progressive, we may then speak of the dream 
as having a regressive characte . (Freud, S. 
The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933). The ‘complex’ arouses 
the system of perception, producing an hal- 
lucinatory dream. 
determination of (—, hī- 
pér-dé-té@r-mi-na’shun ov). Most dreams 
have multiple determinants. ‘In dream- 
formation the es sntial elements, those 
that are emphasi od by intensive interests, 
may be treated as though they were sub- 
ordinate, while they are replaced in the 
dream by other elements, which were cer- 
tainly subordinate in the dream-thoughts.” 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
‘ompany, New York, 1933). See dream- 
displacement. 


dream, hyper- 


dream, hypermnesia in (—, hi-pérm- 
né'zhi-ain), Exaggerated degree ofmemory 
1n a dream is particularly common. Freud 
says: “The hypermnesia of the dream and 
its ability to dispose of infantile material 
ave become the main foundations of our 
Octrine” (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
reams (3rd ed,), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
acmillan Company, New York, 1933) 
dream, hypocritical (—, hip-6-krit‘i-kal). 
hs to Freud certain dreams, those 
fie ne repeat disagrecable experiences 1m 
the ihe of the individual, seemingly refute 
Bre! é cory of wish-fulfilment. Such dreams 
upo alled hypocritical dreams; however, 
n analysis, they sustain that theory- 


r : ay ee a : 
k eam, identification in (—; i-den-ti-fi- 


a’s : 
dr hun in). See dream, agreement in. 
o am-illusion (-'i-lū-zhun). A dream may 
Hn Seton by an objective sensory 
rean us. A ringing alarm clock may set a 
n in motion that has nothing to dO 


Dream-interpretation 


with ringing or an alarm clock. The ringing 
stimulated a patient to dream of a locomo- 
tive swiftly passing by him. He was panic- 
stricken lest he be drawn into the path of 
the locomotive. The ringing of the clock 
had aroused a painful complex in him, that 
of castration. Of course, the locomotive was 
the illusory symbol. 

Dream-illusions may be engendered also 
by subjective sensory stimuli. ‘They are 
those very vivid and changeable pictures 
which with many people occur constantly 
during the period of falling asleep, and 
which may linger for a while even after the 
eyes have been opened. 
Maury, if one wakes up shortly after such 
an experience (of hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions), it is often possible to trace in the 
dream the images which one has perceived 
before falling asleep as hypnagogic halluci- 
nations.’ (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933) 

Dream-illusions may come about as a 
consequence of organic, visceral stimula- 
tion. Thus, an organ, activated by disease 
or by any physiological urge, may stimu- 
late memory-images that superficially have 
nothing in common with the source of the 
stimulus. 


dream-images (-/im’ij-cz). During sleep 
psychic activity occurs principally in the 
form of images, of pictorial representa- 
tions, called dream-images. 


(-‘iri-sit-€r). See dream- 


dream-inciter 
stimulus. 

dream-instigator (-’ 
stigator <instigare, instigate, stimu 


dream-stimulus. 
dream-interpretation (-lin-tér-pré-ta’ 
io, -onis, explana- 


shun) [<L. interpretati 

tion <interpretari, to explain.] The meaning 
given to a dream is dream-interpretation. 
The only kind of dream-interpretation used 
in current psychiatric practice is derive 
from the formulations of Freud, who in- 
cludes many of the findings of others 
within his discipline. The Freudian form of 
dream-interpretation assumes that the 
dream has two contents: the manifest con- 
tent is the dream as it actually appears to 
the dreamer; the latent content is made up 
of the hidden, disguised meaning of the 
manifest content. Dream-interpretation 
involves the application of the free-associa- 
tion method to the material comprising the 
manifest content for purposes of revealing 
the basic impulses resident in the latent 
content. 


in’sti-ga-tér) [<L. in- 
late.] See 


Dream, Keystone of the 


Usually dreams are analyzed by the 
‘fractional’ method, that is, cach item of 
the dream is considered separately for free- 
association. When this process is com- 
pleted, the separate Parts are used, in order 
to piece together a whole. 

But the task is not finished when all of 
the details have been interpreted. Freud 
speaks of over-interpretation. He says: ‘It 
is really not casy to form an idea of the 
wealth of trains of unconscious thought 
striving for expression in our minds, or to 
credit the adroitness displayed by the 
dream-work in killing—so to speak—seven 

ies at one stroke, like the journeyman 
tailor in the fairy-tale, by means of its am- 
biguous modes of expression.’ (Freud, S, 
The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933) 

‘It is always a strict law of dream-inter- 
Pretation that an explanation must be 
found for every detail.’ (ibid) 
dream, keystone of the (—, ké’stén ov 
thé). Freud Says: ‘In the best interpreted 
dreams we often have to leave one 
in obscurity, because we observe 


A e Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933) 
dream-life (Hf), n. The activity of the 
mind, recorded in Sensory images during 
sleep. 
dream, lying. See Lying-dream. 
dream, met hol f (—, ~a-si- 
koram a a whe ology of (—, met-a-sz 
View ‘thi 


distinguish two such regres- 
in the development of the ego 
ther 1n that of the libido. In sleep, 

atter is Carried to the point of restoring 
ve narcissism, while the former 
Pekto € state of hallucinatory wish- 
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Dream-problem 


Freud adds: ‘Dreams are absolutely er 
istic’? and ‘the person who plays the = i 
part in their scenes is always to be aeg 
nized as the dreamer, We now readily S 
derstand that this is due to the nara a 
of sleep.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vo aw 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and V i 
Woolf and The institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) chologital 

Among the many metapsycho eee 
phenomena of dreams, one may ti, 
projection, use of preconscious, day bee 
topographical regression, plastic Pauls 
tation, hallucination, testing ol 
condensation, displacement, etc. = 
dream, motive power of (—, mo 
pou’ér ov). See system. +5. wall 
dream-pain (-'pān), n. Hypnalgia; P 
occurring during the dream state. 


toz 
dream, painful (—, pan’fool). Onen 


dynia. 


a/zhi- 
iai ar-am-nĉ'z 
dream, paramnesia in (—, par-am 
ain). See paramnesia. 


r Hal). Ac- 
dream, perennial (—, peven il) ing 
cording to Freud, a dream ‘w mei an 
first dreamt in childhood, reGuUTS “The Inter- 
again in adult years.’ (Freud, S. by Brill, 
pretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), Net york, 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, 


[See phan 


dream-phantasy (-fan’ta-si), n- Ircam, 


tasy.] The manifest content of AE aml 
thatis, the picture presented to raid says: 
is called the dream-phantasy. I e which 
‘. .. that activity of the paya pom 
may be described as phantasy, — Jonge” 
rational governance, and hence e supre™” 
strictly controlled, riscs to absolut t borroy 
acy in our dreams. To be sak memory 
all its building-material from the materia 
of the waking state, but with Dir TO! 
it builds up structures which differs fro™ 
those of the waking state as day elation of 
night? (Freud, S. The ines . The 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Bili 19 
Macmillan Company, New Yor the ter? 
There is a second meaning to lear 
dream-phaniasy. When dreams ae Pfolear 
larly well-constructed, flawless anier a 
and are not ‘subject to the mer type 
condensation and distortion,’ the ing 


-os duri 
dreams described as ‘phantasies frantastes 
sleep’, they are called dream-f f erect, 


r e 
(ibid). Freud abandoned the idea eredi 
ing such a category, but later wo 
he had been justified in doing so. 


rob- 
dream-problem (-prob’lem), n. [See # 


Dream Processes 


lem.] The nature and meaning of dreams 
constitute dream-problems. 

dream processes (— pros’es-ez), n. pl. [L. 
Processus, a going forward, progress <pro- 
cedere, to advance.] Sce dream-work. 
dream-psychosis (-si-ké’sis), n. The men- 
tal state of the dreamer is called a 
dream-psychosis. Freud calls that state a 
psychosis, emphasizing that it is transitory, 
harmless and disappears when relations 
with the external world are resumed. 


dream, punishment (—, pun’ish-ment). 
Freud says that certain dreams are quite 
disagreeable in content, since they often re- 
Produce painful experiences of the past. ‘I 
See no objection to regarding such dreams 
as punishment-dreams, as distinguished from 
Wish-fulfilling dreams. I should not sce in 
this any limitation of the theory of dreams 
hitherto as presented, but merely a verbal 
Concession to the point of view to which the 
Convergence of contraries seems strange.” 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Ompany, New York, 1933) 
dream, regression in (—, ré-gresh’un in). 
It is said that ‘regresston is therefore as- 
Suredly one of the most important psycho- 
logical peculiarities of the dream-process.’ 
Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933). See regres- 


sion, 


dream, secondary elaboration of (—, 
Sck’un-der-i ē-lab-ō-rā'shun ov). The ac- 
count of a dream given by the dreamer 
Upon awakening, insofar as it differs from 
the original content, is referred to as sec- 
ondary elaboration of the dream. 
his process continues even in the wak- 
kai State, so that the account of a dream as 
ù ated directly after waking differs from 
at related some time after.’ (Jones, E. 
apers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.) William 
ood & Company, Baltimore, 1938) 


ditam, a a 
m. : . . es 2 Pio is 
eign similarity in (—, sim-i-lar'i-ti in) 


d: ream, agreement in. 

Feam-source (-/sdrs), n. [<OF. sourse 
* Sursa, rise, beginning, spring, <sur- 
a rise] See dram ee ponis 
saya eh Peech in (—, spéch’ in). Freud 
New spe ore cannot compose a 

carte -No matter how many speeches 
sensible or c3 which may in themselves be 
analysis A absurd, may occur in dreams, 
as merely tah shows us that the dream 
rely taken from the dream-thoughts 
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Dream-thought 


fragments of speeches which have really 
been delivered or heard, and has dealt with 
them in the most arbitrary fashion. 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933). The dream- 
work actually produces neologistic sen- 
tences. 

dream-stimulus (-'stim-ii-lus), ». [L. stim- 
ulus, a goad, spur, incentive.] An exciting 
cause of a dream is a dream-stimulus. It 
may be (1) an external sensory stimulus, 
(2) an internal (subjective) sensory stimu- 
lus, (3) an internal (organic) physical 

stimulus, or (4) a stimulus from the psyche 

itself. 

dream-symbolism (— sim’bol-iz’m), n. 

[See symbolism.] The manifest content of a 

dream, according to psycho-analysis, is al- 

ways a substituted or symbolic way of ex- 

pressing something that is unacceptable to 

the conscious mind of the dreamer. ‘When 

one has familiarized oneself with the exten- 

sive employment of symbolism for the rep- 

resentation of sexual material in dreams, 

one naturally asks oneself whether many of 

these symbols have not a permanently es- 

tablished meaning, like the signs in short- 

hand; and one even thinks of attempting to 

compile a new dream-book on the lines of 
the cipher method.’ (Freud, S. The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933) 

dream-synthesis (-sin’thé-sis), n. [See syn- 
thesis.] A term used by Havelock Ellis to 
designate a study of dreams from the stand- 
point of statistics. 


dream-text (-’tekst), n. [<L. textus, tex- 
ture, tissue, structure, composition, con- 
text, <texere, to weave.] The manifest part 
of the dream, in contradistinction to its la- 
tent significance. 


dream-thought (-'thawt), n. An expression 
referring to the ideas that give rise to the 
dream-content. ‘The dream-thoughts and 
the dream-content present themselves as 
two descriptions of the same content in two 
different languages; or, to put it more 
clearly, the dream-content appears to us as 
translation of the dream-thoughts into an- 
other mode of expression, whose symbols 
and laws of composition we must learn by 
comparing the origin with the translation.’ 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933). For example, 
the dream-thought may be an intra-uterine 


Dream, Unity in 


phantasy, presented as being in a cave, 
which is the dream-content. 

Dream-thought also refers to the character 
by which unconscious motives arc cx- 
pressed. Dreams reproduce primitive, ar- 
chaic modes of thought. Freud cites Have- 
lock Ellis’s remark that the dream is ‘an 
archaic world of vast emotions and imper- 
fect thoughts.’ Freud also quotes Sully to 
the effect that ‘our dreams bring back 
again our earlier and suce vely devel- 
oped personalities, our old ways of regard- 
ing things, with impulses and modes of re- 
action which ruled us long ago.’ (Freud, S. 
The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933), Suppressed material is ‘the 
mainspring’ of the dream. The dream- 
thought, then, is the idea or ideas behind 
the dream and the special ways by which 
the material is expressed. 


dream, unity in (—’, ū’ni-ti in). See dream, 
agreement in, 
dream-waking (-’y 
hallucination. Obs, 


dream-wish (-'wish), n. From the psycho- 
analytical point of view the dream-wish 
represents an unfulfilled desire or impulse, 
‘Let me, therefore, set aside the view pre- 
viously expressed, and it matters little 
whence the dream-wish originates, and re- 
place it by another, namely: the wish mani- 
fested in the dream must be an infantile wish. In 
the adult it originates in the Ucs. (uncon- 
scious), while in the child, in whom no di- 
vision and Censorship exist as yet between 
the Pcs, (preconscious) and Ucs., or in 
whom these are only in process of forma- 
ton, it is an unfulfilled and_unrepressed 
wish from the waking state, (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 


Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Ci 7 
York, 1933) ompany, New 


wāk-ing), n. Illusion or 


dream within a dream (— wiT 
drém’, So 


ae inclusion of 


l a 
In a dream” js therefore equi 
ae i quiva- 
t to the wish that what has been charac- 
terized a dre 
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Drowning, Suicide by 


that the dreamer assumes toward it const- 
tutes a repudiation of it. ae 
dream-work (-'wérk), n. Many phe ap a 
ena are involved in the produc a 
dreams, from the time that ma u i- 
scious impulse is set in motion fae fst 
pulse appears in final form as the a bed 
content of the dream. I reud _ nee 
many processes: condensation, 5 T ihe 
ment, inclusion of the real memory a Ha 
wish (‘a dream within a dream’), ng sêl- 
representation, symbolism, absure he phe 
ondary claboration, ete. Each of t = aha 
nomena is called dream-work, that is, 
way in which a dream is evolved. ve 
dreams, deliria of (drémz’, dé-lir’i-A 
Deliria oncirica. asc onl 
dreams, the study of (—, thé stu 
Oncirology. 


r of 
È ` lothing 
dress, impulse to dress anni 
members of opposite sex. Trans nt are 
ag rin! 

: j intoxicating (¢ 
drink, desire for intoxic »).  Polypos 
dé-zir’ fawr in-tok’si-kat-ing)- 
potomania. 


« e9’shi- 
-sa's! 
drink, insatiable desire for (~ i?“ 
a-b'l dé-zir’ fawr). Acoria. j ov): 
drink, loathing of (—, |6TH'ins 


Fastidium potus. 


bid 
i EE —. ma 
drink, morbid impulse to (—, ma 
im’puls too). Dipsomania. anit): 
mi 
lism ane 
yguishe a 
^ jtuou 
rom spiritu] 
izes that Hal 
; s who habitus 
be better not to drink, he who 


Oversteps the measure which he 

considers proper, is a drinking ore 
who shows other psychic results ° coho 16s 
or physical alcoholic signs, is an tr tr 
Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychia anys ew 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Compé 

York, 1930) 


dromomania (drd-m6-ma‘ni-a), a ynor! 
drémos, a running + mania.] An janiai -l 
impulse to travel is called aroa tee 
term is frequently used by Hirsch “lisag ree 
note the desire to escape from 3 now? á 

able sexual situation. It is also 

vagabond neurosis. 


5-); 
ans, drome 
dromophobia (drom-6-f6’bi-a, a y G 
n. [<Mod.Gr. drómos, street, roa! street. 
phobia.) Fear of (running across) a $ ais 
drowning, suicide by (droun’ing» 
bi). Catabythismus, 


Drudge, Household 
drudge, household (druj’, hous’héld). In 


social work, ‘a person so tied down by 
housework or family cares as to have litle 
time for rest, recreation, or self-develop- 
ment. There is usually lack of sympathy or 
understanding on the part of others of the 
household.’ (Hamilton, G. A Medical Social 
Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, 1930) 

drugs, impulse to take (drugz’, im’puls 
too tak’). Pharmacomania. 


drugs, psychosis due to (—, si-ko’sis di’ 
too). Certain drugs such as bromides, co- 
caine, acetanilide, chloral phenacetin, tri- 
onal, sulphonal, ete. may by brief, exces- 
sive or long continued use give rise to men- 
tal symptoms. Apathy and dullness may be 
apparent initially, sometimes followed by 
toxic delirium with confusion, auditory and 
Visual hallucinations, confabulation, flight 
of ideas, misidentification or paraphasia. 
When the drug is withheld, the symptoms 
usually disappear. 


drunkards, acute hallucinosis of 
(drungk/érdz, à-kūtť ha-li-si-nd’sis ov). 
Wernicke’s name for alcoholic hallucinosis. 
drunkards, hallucinatory insanity of 
(—, ha-lii-si-na-t6-ri in-san’i-ti ov). Kraep- 
clin’s expression for alcoholic hallucinosis. 
drunkenness, complicated (drungk’en- 
nes, kom’pli-kat-id) Rare. Bleuler says: 
“The name “complicated drunkenness” has 
been proposed because every drunkenness 
is supposed to be pathological.” (Bleuler, E. 
Textbook of Psychiatry, t- by Brill, AA. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 
drunkenness, maudlin (-, mawd’lin) 
[maudlin < ME. Maudlin, the weeping Mary 
Magdalene.] Intoxicated state character- 
ized by mawkish, silly and blissful behav- 
ior. Bleuler speaks of maudlin drunkenness, re- 
garding it as ‘an abnormal reaction’, but 
Not considering it as a psychosis. 
drunkenness, pathological (—, path-d- 
loj’i-kal), This expression is commonly used 
for a variety of clinical states, induced by 
alcohol, usually of short duration and not 
of such severity as to be called a psychosis, 
although some authorities regard it as such. 
It is believed, however, as the expression 
indicates, to be pathological. It is also 
nown as pathological intoxication. 
Dubois, (dii-bwa’) Paul-Charles (1848- 
1918), French psychiatrist; psychotherapy- 
dullard (dul’érd), n. [<dull + -ard <OF. 
-ard, akin to E. -hard, ‘hardy’, i.e., ‘given 
to excess’, as in drunkard, dotard.] See moron. 
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Dwarfism 


dullness, mental (dul’nes, men’tal). Tred- 
gold says: ‘The group comprised by the 
term “dull or backward” consists of those 
children who, at about the middle of their 
school career, are behind the normal aver- 
age of their age to the extent of two years 
or two classes. This corresponds to a re- 
tardation of between 15 and 20 per cent of 
their age, or to about twice the “standard 
deviation”, and roughly to an I.Q. of be- 
tween 80 and 85.’ (Tredgold, A.F. A Text- 
book of Mental Deficiency (6th ed.), William 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1937) 


dumpish (dump’ish), a. [<dump, gloomy 
or dull state of mind + -fsh.] A popular 
term meaning dull, stupid, morose; 
dumpy. 


dunce (duns), n. [<John Duns Scotus, a 
pedantic schoolman and theologian (died 
1308).] Popular term for a stupid person. 


duncery (dun’sér-i), n. [<dunce + -ery.] 
Popular expression for dulness, stupidity. 


dwarfism (dwawr’fiz’m), n. [<dearf + 
-ism.] Extreme deficiency in stature (under 
105 cm. in white racial groups). It is iden- 
tical with microsomia (q.v.) and is usually 
divided into the following three special 
forms: 

(a) dwarfs with regular physical propor- 
tions and normal psychic development, go- 
ing under such names as nanosomia primor- 
dialis, heredo-familial essential microsomia, and 
pygmeism (qq.v-); 

(b) dwarfs with a serious hypogenesis of 
the skeleton except for a very large skull, 
falling under the heading of Paltauf’s na- 
nism (q.v); 

(c) dwarfs with a combination of infan~ 
tilism and premature senility, known as 
Gilford’s progeria or the senile nanism (q.v) 
of Variot and Pirronneau. 

In addition to these specific forms, there 
is a heterogencous group of ‘infantilistic? 
dwarfisms, or nanisms, of endocrine origin, 
which are said to ‘assume different clinical 
forms according to the glands principally 
attacked by dysfunction.’ 

‘In these infantilistic dwarfisms we are 
naturally dealing with infantilisms in 
which a serious defect in stature and in the 
total bodily mass is the outstanding feature. 
Owing to this predominance of mass hypo- 
evolutism they form a group by themselves 
distinct from other glandular infantilisms 
in which bodily mass and proportions seem 
more evenly retarded in development. We 
do not fully understand the reason why in 
some cases the syndrome of infantilistic 


Dynamic 


dwarfism and in others that of true infanti- 
lism develops. One group of hormones may 
be particularly predisposed to stimulate 
the organism’s ponderal growth, and an- 
other to stimulate the growth of the pro- 
portions, so that in certain cases the first 
group is harder hit than the second, 
(Pende, N. Constitutional Inadequacies, tr. b 
Naccarati, S.: Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
dynamic (di-nam’ik), a. [<Gr. dynamikés, 
powerful, potent <djnamis, power, might, 
strength.| In psychiatry dynamic relates to 
the operation of mental forces, 

dynamics (-nam’iks), n. [pl. of dynamic. 
The word is used interchangeably with dy- 
namisms. 


dynamism (di’na-miz’m), n.[<Gr. dýnamis 
-ism; see dynamic.) In psychiatry, the 
term dynamism refers to the action of psychic 
structures and to the forces behind the ac- 
tion. A dynamism ‘is a specific force oper- 
ating in a specific manner or direction,’ 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, A. 
M. The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanaly- 
sis. Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930.) 
While the authors just cited prefer dyna- 
mism to mechanism, the latter is more com- 
monly used. See mechanism. 
dynamogeny (di-na-moj’é-ni), n. [<Gr. 
dynamis, power 4 ~geny.] This term, used by 


P.Dubois, means ‘the evolution of physical 
force’, 


dynamophany (di-na-mof’4-ni), n. [<Gr, 
dnamis, power + -phany.] The expression 
of psychic force (P.Dubois), 
dys- (dis-), a prefix meaning hard, bad, ill, 
difficult <Gr, dys-, un-, mis-, hard, un- 
lucky, 

dysapocatastasis (dis-ap-6-ka-tas’ ta-sis), n. 
lds- + Gr. apokatástäsis, restitution.] An 
old term, denoting ‘a feeling of morbid dis- 
Content with restlessness of mind? (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
mi 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 


dysarthria (-ar’thri-a), i 

árthron, articulation; joint.] Difficulty in 
articulation; partial į 

latory Speech, 
dysbasia (dis-ba’zhi-4 
4s1s, step, walk.] An 


distorted w lkine į i 
5 organe ing is called dysbasia. It ma 
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order, as he said, ‘to bring the world eo 
rhythm.’ Another patient had to walk wi i 
the lower extremitics rigid, ‘so that no on 
can enter my body.’ 


dysbulia (dis-ba'li-a), n [<ds- + -bulia 
E.Tanzi says: ‘From the samce soil o! AG 4 
rasthenia and melancholia there spe 
however, much more often the mn a of 
manifestations of a vague perplexity ving 
dysbulia. The patients are vacillating, vers 
to a painful indecisiveness of their aero 
ments and desires, which pesa aati 
from any complete volition, even aah a 
to the ordinary and innumerable ac oal 
daily life.” (Tanzi, E. A Text-Book w MAG 
Diseases, tr. by Robertson, W F hats New 
kenzie, T.C.: Rebman Company, 
York, 1909) pge 
dysergasia (dis-čr-gas'i-å), n. lg Meyer 
gasia.] This is a term used by A 3 dromes 
to designate those psychiatric Ph diss 
which are presumably associate hs dys- 
ordered physiology of the brain. xi¢ psy" 
ergasias are gencrally known as which 
choses, one of the chicf symptoms 
is delirium, : 4 
dysergasic (-gas'ik), a. Relating to Y 
Basia, e . 
dysesthesia (dis-cs-thé’zhi-a), ”- Louch. 
-esthesia.] Distortion of the sense y de- 
It may be organically or psychice 
termined. PSN 
dysesthesia interna (Sees Zn aa J 
ter’na) {Mod.L., ‘internal dyse: 
mnesia, eye 


. 
dysgenesia (dis-jé-né’zi-a), n. Nar the 
-genesis + -ia.] A morbid conditior 
generative organs or functions. 
dysgenesic —_(-ja-nes’ik), i EA 
(-net'ik), a. [<ds + genesis F ized by 
genetic.] Pertaining to or character t to b 
the state or quality of dysgenesis; NO 
confused with dysgenic (q.v.). gen- 
dysgenesis (-jen’é-sis), n. [< dys- ality 
esis.] (1) Faulty development and in a con- 
in general or, (2) more specifically, 2 ng 
dition in which hybrids are sterile re of 
themselves, but fertile with mem 
either parent stock, 
dysgenic (-jen’ik), a. [<dys- F lies t0 
This term, specifically genetic, ARRS ave č 
various biological conditions which ual- 
detrimental effect on the hereditary E 
ities of a stock or tend to cognteran. EA 
improvement through influences 1 aensey 
on reproduction. In a more genera’ s con- 
the term denotes any factor which is in 


ser- 


så. €n- 
8 


dysgenetic 


-genit J 


Dysgenics 


trast with eugentc principles by tending to 
impair the racial qualities of future genera- 
tions (see eugenics). 


dysgenics (-jen’iks), n. [pl. of dysgenic.] 
Term used by some eugenicists in reference 
to the study of ‘racial degencration’. Obs. 


dysgeusia (dis-gi’si-a), 7. [<dys- and see 
ageusia.] E.Tanzi says: ‘As to transitory 
perversions of taste that are to be observed 
in adolescents and hysterical patients, 
which impel these persons to eat ashes, 
carth, salt, vinegar, ctc., they do not corre- 
spond to unusual or latent needs of a chem- 
ically imperfect organ, but are aberrations 
devoid of any biological purpose (dysgeu- 
sia)? (Tanzi, E. A Text-Book of Mental Dis- 
Seases, tr. by Robertson, W.F. and Mac- 
kenzie, T.C.: Rebman Company, New 
York, 1909) 

dysgnosia (dis-gnō'si-å), ”- [<dys- + Gr. 
gnosis, knowledge.] A general term for any 
intellectual impairment OF anomaly. 


dyskinesia (-ki-n@’si-4), n. 
-kinesia.| Distortion of voluntary, 
ments; involuntary muscular activi 
as a tic, spasm or myoclonus. B 
dyskinesis, professional (dis-ki-nē’sis, pro- 
fesh’un-al). Professional neurasthenia. 
dyslexia (dis-lek’si-å), n. [<ays- T G 
léksis, word.] Distorted speech; the a $ ity 
to read may be intact, but there is little or 
no understanding of what 1$ read. 


dyslogia (dis-lö'ji-å), n. [<dys- + Gr légos, 
word.| Bianchi writes: ‘Incoherence ol 
speech, which coincides with incoherence 
of thought, corresponcs to the so-ca e 
dyslogia, which is divided into alogia ane 
paralogia. Dyslogia means abnormality o 
speech, (Bianchi, D- A Text-Book of ci i- 
airy, tr. by MacDonald, J.H.: Baillière, 
Tindall & Cox, London, 1906) ; 
dysmetria (-mē'tri-å), ®- [<dys + -metria. 
Tabi sean distance for bodily 
movements; elicited by asking patient to 
raise both arms and bring them quickly to 
a stop at the horizontal level; when one 
arm sinks below the horizontal level, cor- 
rection is required for the dysmetria- 
dysmimia (dis-mim’i-a), n. [<@s- and Se 
amimia.] This term is generally used to de- 
Note inappropriate mimicry- E.Tanzi says 
that «, .. there is manifested @ strange 
contrast between the thoughtful brow © 
the gay or indifferent expression of the face 
(dysmimia)? (Tanzi, E. A Text-Book of Men 
tal Diseases, tr. by Robertson, F. an 


[<ds + 
move- 
ty such 
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Dysphagia Hysterica 


Mackenzi : 

York, 1909) TG Rehman Company, New 
dysmnesia dis-né’si-a 3 

amnesia.] eee eee anes 
dysmorphophobia (dis-mawr-f6-f6’bi-a 
n. [<Gr. djsmorphos, pnie er | 
Fear of physical deformity or impairment. i 
dysneuria (dis-nii’ri-a), n. [<dys- + Gr. 
nefiron, sinew, nerve.] Mental weakness. Obs. 
dysnusia (dis-ni’si-a), n. [<dys- + Gr. 
noüs, the mind.] Mental enfecblement. Obs. 
dysorexia (dis-6-rek’si-a), n. [dys- + Gr. 
éreksis, appetite.) Impaired or perverted 
appetite. 

dyspareunia (dis-pa-rd0'ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
dyspareunos, ill-mated <dys- + pdreunos, ly- 
ing beside or with a bedfellow <pard, be- 
side -++ euné, bed.] Dyspareunia is painful 
sexual intercourse. It is gencrally held that 
the pain is not due to any local condition, 
but is associated with matters of the psyche. 
Furthermore, the term is commonly used 
to refer to pain in women. 

‘Pain at the beginning of intercourse gen- 
erally indicates a lack of lubrication of the 
vaginal canal, and this, since it is func- 
tional, is generally due to an absence of sex- 
ual desire on the part of the female, or a 
fear of the results of a coitus even though 
the desire be present.’ (Behan, R.J. Pain. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, 1920) 

Jones defines dyspareunia as ‘pain dur- 
ing intercourse; an hysterical symptom.’ 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) 


dysphagia (dis-fa'ji-a), n. [<dys- + Gr. 
phagein, to eat.] Difficulty in eating; it may 
be organically or psychically determined. 
Very often in psychiatric patients there 1s 
refusal of food due to many and various 
reasons; a patient rejects food because he 
believes it is poisoned; another protests he 
will choke to death if he eats; a third pa- 
tient insists she will become pregnant if she 
eats; a fourth believes he should take only 
liquid nourishment. Indeed, there are 
many morbid ideas associated with eating, 
yet the term dysphagia is more commonly 
used from the standpoint of organic etiol- 


ogy. 

ia globosa (dëēs-få’gē-à gl6-bo’za 
aye Te «spherical dysphagia’) Globus 
hystericus. 
dysphagia hysterica (— hés-te’ré-ka) 
[Mod.L., ‘hysteric dysphagia’.] Globus 
hystericus. 


Dysphagia Spastica 


dysphagia spastica (— spas’té-ka) [Mod. 
L., ‘spastic dysphagia? <L. Spasticus, af- 
flicted with the cramp or spasm, Cr 
spastikós <spásma, a spasm, convulsion.] 
Impairment in swallowing, sometimes ob- 
served in hysterical subjects; it may also be 
due to organic causes. 


dysphagic (dis-faj’ik), a. [< dysphagia + 


~tc.] Relating to difficulty in eating, 
dysphoria (dis-f6’ri-a), n. [Gr. dysphoria, 
unbearable pain, anguish < dys- + phérein, 
to bear.] Dysphoria is defined by CA. 
ercier as ‘misery in various degrees’; he 
Says that it ‘is perhaps the most frequent 
and widespread of all disorders of the 
mind, and that with the most numcrous as- 
Sociations with other disorders. . . . The 
most frequent mental accompaniment of 
dysphoria is abasement, or underestimation 
of self on any or every level—physical, 
mental, possessive, or moral.’ (Mercier, 
C.A. A Text-Book of Insanity. George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., London, 1914) 
dysphoria neryosa (dés-f6'ré-4 ner-vo'za) 
Mod.L., ‘nervous dysphoria’, ] Fidgets, 


dysphrasia, imitative =, 
Echolalia; echophrasia. 
dysphrasia imitatoria (dés-fra’zé-a &-mē- 
ta-to’ré-a) (Mod.L., ‘imitative dysphra- 
sia’.] Echolalia; echophrasia, 
dysphrenia (dis-fré’ni-a), n. 
-bhrenia.] An old and general ter; 
tal disorder, 


dysplasia (dis-pla’zhi-a), n. [dys- and see 
aplasia] Abnormal tis 
The term came into pr 


atry particularly through the studies of 
retschmer 


im’i-ta-tiv), 


of physique among psychiatric patients: 
the asthenic, athletic and pyknic. The 
fourth, called the dysplastic, is a hetero- 


group, ‘varying much among 


K elongated eunuchoids, those 
with Polyglandular syndromes, infantilism 


aracterized by a form of 
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Dystropy 


physique which varies markedly from ha 
average form of one of the main types calle > 
asthenic, pyknic, and athletic (qq-v.)., ne 
these dysplastic individuals are said to : 
cither into the category of clongated eunuc. a 
oidism with tower skull and, in the femal 
with masculinism, or into the groups o 
polyglandular fat abnormalities and infanti- 
lism; while their psychological make-up is 
held by Kretschmer to be basically schizo- 
thymic (q.v.). f 
"The a of the dysplastic bien 
seem to be comparable to the sterile, atrop a 
constitutions described by Carus and t 
Baucr’s status degenerativus (q.v.). a] 
dyspraxia (-prak’si-a), n. [<dys + eee 
Partial impairment of the ability as 
form skilled movement, with no associat 
defect in the motor apparatus. re 
dyssynergia (dis- i-nér‘ji-a), n. [oe a 
iT. synergia, coéperation < syn- T T 
work.] A failure to work in unison or ha 
mony. - : 
dysthymia (dis-thim’i-a, hr midye: Les 
dysthymia, despondency <dys- T c are 
mind.] Certain forms of cyclothym = Dee 
characterized by depressions ened 
with hypochondriasis. These states ps am 
the clinical symptomatology of the¢ nati 
sive form of manic-depressive psyc 
but the expressions arc less oa se the de- 
‘In the dysthymic types are foun Barger 
Pressions which are attributed in larg R i 
to neurasthenia and to various wanes "W.A. 
turbances.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. and W ni ea 
iseases of the Nervous System (6th ed.). 
& Febiger, Phila., 1935) noe [dys- 
dysthymic (dis-thim’ik, -thī mik), pi Bi 
thymia + -ic.] Pertaining to contain Sge 
thymic reactions that have the appe 
of neurasthenia. hos, 
dystonia (dis-to’ni-a), n. [dys- + GET Á 
stretched chord, tension, age ON hay 
state of abnormal tension or tonicity. 1 asin 
be general, as in catatonic,— or Poste 
gastric, muscular, psychic, cerebral ys ya 
dystonic (dis-ton’ik), a. [dystonia Tion 
From the organic point of view Plat 
means ‘relating to abnormal eae call 
tension.’ The psyche or personality mony 
to be dystonic when it is not in haro 
either with itself or with its environme pp 
dystropic (-trop’ik), a. [<dystropy + 
Characterized by abnormal behavior. Ga 
dystropy (dis’tré-pi), n. [<dys- F seed 
{répos, turn, manner.] This is a pie a 
by Adolf Meyer, meaning abnorma 
behavior. 


Earle, (črl’) Pliny (1809-92), American 
psychiatrist. 

ear-pulling (ér’pool-ing), 7. Pulling of the 
ears is believed by Kanner to be a substi- 
tute for thumbsucking; in psycho-analy: s 
A is believed to be a masturbatory equiv- 
alent. 


ebriecation (é-bri-é-ka’shun), n. [F. <L. 
ebriacus, drunken + -ation.] A term coined 
by Paracelsus to denote mental disorder 
associated with alcoholism. 

ébriécation celeste (ā-brē-ā-kå-syawN’ 
sa-lest’) [F., ‘heavenly intoxication’.] A 
Paracelsian term, meaning religious ex- 
citement and enthusiasm in psychiatric pa- 
tients, 


eccentric (ck-senv'rik), a. See eccentricity. 


eccentricity (ek-sen-tris ti), n. [<eccentric 
<Gr. ékkentros, out of the center <ek, out 
+ kéntron, center + -ity.] Henderson and 
Gillespie refer to a group of individuals 
‘who have been from childhood or early 
youth abnormal in their emotional reac- 
tions and in their general behavior, but 
who do not reach, except perhaps episodi- 
cally, a degree of abnormality amounting 
to certifiable insanity, and who show no 
intellectual defect. They exhibit lack of 
Perseverance, persistent failure to profit by 
experience, and habitual lack of ordinary 
prudence.’ The authors discuss this type of 
individual under the heading | of psycho- 
pathic personality, calling attention to the 
eccentricities of the group. An individual 
in this class is sometimes called eccentric. 


eccentric paranoia (ck-sent’'rik par-å- 
noi’a), See paranoia, amorous. 
€cdemomania (ck-dé-mé-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. ékdēmos, away from home, gone on 
a journey + mania.] Morbid impulse to 
travel or wander about. 
€cdemonomania (-nō-mã’ni-å), n. [< ékdē- 
eis monomania?; sce ckdemomania.] Un- 
Controllable impulse to wander; dromo- 
mania. Obs, 
Copper 
réprodúct ughts’.] he i a g Taa 
speo duction of the patient’s thoughts. £ 
er form of auditory hallucinations 1s 
atin which the acoustic verbal images of 
© thought itself are projected outside in 
think a way that whatever the subject 
S, he hears repeated in speech. This 


E 


écho des pensées not only repeats the patients’ 
thoughts, but announces their future ac- 
tions.” (Jacoby, G.W. The Unsound Mind 
and the Law. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York & London, 1918) á 


is), n. [echo + ki- 


and echopraxia are 


echokinesis (ck-ō 
nesis.] Clinically echokinesis 
synonymous. 

echolalia (-la’li-a), n. [echo + -lalia.] The 
repetition by imitation of the speech of an- 
other is called echolalia in its most morbid 
form. It is not uncommon in patients with 
the catatonic form of dementia praecox. 


echomatism (ck-om‘a-tiz’m), n. [echo and 
see automatism.] Same as echopraxta. 


echomimia (ck-d-mim‘i-a), n. [echo + 
-mimia.] Synonymous with echopraxia. 


echopathy (@-kop’a-thi), n. [echo + -pathy.] 
Echopathy is a morbid condition, charac- 
terized by the repetition through imitation 
of the actions or speech of another, It is en- 
countered in vivid form in the catatonic 
phase of dementia praecox, when the pa- 
tient assumes the postures, gestures and 
speech of another in ‘mirror’ form, so to 
speak. See echopraxia, echolalia. 
echo-phenomena (ck’6-fé-nom’é-na), n.pl. 
By this expression Kraepelin refers to 
echolalia and echopraxia. 


echophrasia (-fra’zhi-a), n. [echo + 
-phrasia.] Synonymous with echolalia (q.v.)+ 


echopraxia (-prak’si-a), n. [echo + -praxia.] 
Echopraxia, a common symptom in the 
catatonic form of dementia praccox, is the 
repetition by imitation of the movements of 
another. Thus, a patient acted as the ‘mir- 
ror image’ of his physician in that he as- 
sumed the physician’s postures and gestures 
as he saw them. : 

‘Contrasting with negativism is the so- 
called automatic obedience, showing itself in 
echopraxia (repetition of actions seen), 
echolalia (repetition of words heard), and 
flexibilitas cerea (the maintenance of im- 
posed postures).’ (Henderson, D.K. and 
Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry 
(4th ed.). Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1936) a eas 

‘The echopractic patients imitate what- 
ever strikes them in the actions or words of 
their surroundings. As far as we know, it is 
partly a question of hysteria-like mecha- 
nisms, as seen in the echopraxia of primitive 
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Echo-sign 


people, and certainly in most cases of 
schizophrenia, and partly a matter of an 
incapacity to get away from a conceived 
idea, so that instead of giving an answer the 
question is repeated or instead of a new ac- 
tion the preceding act is imitated.’ (Bleu- 
ler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 


echo-sign (ck’6-sin), n. The term refers to 
a speech-disorder observed in epileptic pa- 
tients and is characterized by the repetition 
of a word in some part of a sentence. Rare, 
echo-speech (ck’6-spéch), n. Synonymous 
with echolalia. 

eclactisma (ck-lak-tiz’ma), n. (Gr. eklák- 
tisma, a dance, <ek, out + laktizein, to kick; 
cf. ball, ballet <L. ballare, to dance <Gr. 
ballizein, to throw the leg about, to dance.] 
A synonym for epilepsy, in part descriptive 
of the movements of the lower limbs during 
the grand mal seizure. 


eclampsic amentia, Sce amentia, eclampsic. 


eclimia (ck-lim’i-a), n. [Gr. eklimta, exces- 
sive hunger.] Bulimia, 

eclipse, mental (é-klips’, men’tal) (Gr. 
ékleipsis, the leaving out, i.e., darkening of 
sun or moon.] This is an expression used by 
Janet to denote the ‘stealing? of ideas from 
patients, particularly from patients with 
dementia praecox, who claim that when- 
ever they have an idea, someone takes it 
away. 

ecmnesia (ck-mné’zhi-a), n. [<Gr. ek, 


from + -mnesia.] Synonym for anterograde 
amnesia. Rare. 


ecnoea (ck-nd-2/a), n. [Gr, éknoia, loss of 
one’s senses, <ek, out of + noiis, mind.] 
Mental disorder or disease. Obs. 


stitutions.’ (McKenzie, R.D. Encyclopaedia 


S (Vol. 5), p.314. The 
acmillan Company, New York, 1931) 
overty, insanity, delinquency, crime 
and other social phenomena show charac- 
S s definitely related to 
€ ecological pattern of the city. 
€comania (€-k6-ma/ni-a) n. [Gr. oikos, 
house (hold ; r k > 
Soak De family + mania.| An infre- 


term fo; i i 
towards the memb at ot bet E 
used to be Consider 


ed somewhat i 4 
ture of a nosologic enti hatin the na 
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Ecphoria 


generally regarded as only one component 
of a syndrome. Also otk(i)omania. i 
economic (-nom'ik, or, ek-ō-nom ik) a 
[<economy + -ic.] The term economic on 
special meaning in psycho-analysis. s 
see how we have gradually been led to $ : 
troduce a third point of view into T 
scheme of mental castes coed rib 
dynamic and the topographical we ta ie i 
economic standpoint, one from which we A 
to follow out the fate of given a 
excitation and to achieve, at least ee 
tively, some assessment of it.’ (Frou , ja 
Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by ae 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and ens 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 192 
25) waa 
Economo’s disease (ā-kō-nō'möz Oe ok 
[< Konstantin von Economo, 18m LPA a ree 
trian neuropathologist.] Encephalit 
thargica. i 
economy (ē-kon’ō-mi), n. [Gr. minre 
the management of a houschold, a 
house(hold) + némein, deal out; n ree 
In psychiatry the term economy S jain 
considered extensively by psychoané 


ana from 
Freud studies mental gn orien A 9 
three points of view, that of dynamis atter 


] 
topography and of economy. The o! 
has tod irh ‘the fate of given vay i 
excitation’ and ‘some assessment a by 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), t: OF 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Lon- 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
don, 1924-25 i Freud 
‘By an ail point of vicw me to 
means one in which the attempt is pope 
ascertain the laws covering the pro definite 
distribution, and consumption af energy> 
quantities of physical excitation le of the 
according to the economic princip. effort.” 
greatest advantage with the lean js (4th 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analys Balti- 
ed.). William Wood & Company, 
more, 1938) 


‘kophobia 
ecophobia (8-kā-fö'bi-A), m. See oll aay 
écouteur (4-kd0-tér’), n. [F., hate 


<écouter, to listen.] One who sa to 
ordinate gratification through liste: 

sexual accounts. See also voyeur. a 
ecphoria (ck-f6’ri-a), n. [<Gr. ai 
that carries out <ek, out + phere «hat 
bear, carry + -ia.] It is oom eT ex- 
everything that has been psychica E 
perienced leaves behind a lasting Marren? 
engram? Memory involves ‘the recu xpert” 
of a function resembling a previous € 


í $ 7 iveds 
ence, like an idea of something perce! 


ros, 


Ecphorize 


or of a function almost like it, like the repe- 
tition of a practiced motion. We designate 
this as an ecphoria of the engrams.’ (Bleuler, 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930) 
ecphorize (ck’f6-riz), v. [<ecphoria + -ize.] 
To revive memories or engrams. 
ecphronia (ck-frd’ni-a), n. [<Gr. é&phron, 
out of one’s mind <ek, out of + phrén, 
mind + -ia.] Obs. Mann said in 1883 that 
‘Mason Good made the order Phrenetica, in 
the class Neurotica, and subdivided it into 
ecphronia (mania and melancholia), empa- 
thema (ungovernable assion), alusia (illu- 
sion), aphelxia Gaver), parontria (sleep dis- 
turbance), and morta (fatuity).’ (Mann, 
E.C. A Manual of Psychological Medicine and 
Allied Nervous Diseases. P.Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1883, p-44) 
ecplexis (ck-plek’sis), n. [Gr. &pléxts, panic 
fear, consternation, <ekpléssein, to strike 
out of, amaze, stun.] A term used by Galen 
to denote stupor. 
ecstasy (ck’sta-si), 7- [<Gr. ékstasis, dis- 
placement, alienation, trance <ek, ex, out 
+ histénai, to place, set.] From the psychi- 
atric point of view, this term was formerly 
used to denote a clinical syndrome ‘in 
which a person presents opposite phases of 
mental action, some faculties being exalted 
and others depressed, sensation and loco- 
Motion being suspended. It is so allied to 
Catalepsy that the term “cataleptic ec- 
Stacy” is often employed; it was also 
nown as ecstatic trance, (Tuke, D.H. A Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 1892) and 
contemplatio. 
ecstatic trance (ek-stat'ik tråns’). See ec- 
stasy, 


ectoderm (ek’tō-dčrm), n [<Gr. ektós, 
] In medicine 


Outside + Gr. dérma, skin. 
and embryology, this name is given to the 
rst, or outer, germ layer which in the em- 
ryo’s monodermic blastula (q.v.) stage 
Consists of an epithelial layer of more or less 
columnar cells, or to the primary tissues 
Which are subsequently derived from this 
ayer and, thus, are characteristically dis- 
tinguished from the organs and tissues de- 
veloped from the other germ layers, the 
ntoderm and the mesoderm (qq-V-). .. 
t ene ectoderm is early differentiated into a 
lato ned axial neural plate, and thinner 
eral portions. When the neural canal has 
a come closed, the surface ectoderm forms 
Continuous layer which gives rise to the 
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Edipism 


epidermis; while the entire nervous system 
originates in the thickened walls of the dor- 
sally situated axial groove which is subse- 
quently converted into a canal (see cephalo- 
genesis). 

In addition to the epidermis, with hair 
and nails, and all neurons and neuroglia of 
the nervous system, the ectodermal tissue 
derivatives include the epithelium of 
mouth, anus, nostrils, conjunctiva and 
lacrimal glands; the lens of the eye and the 
epithelium of the membranous ear laby- 
rinth; the epithelium lining the central 
canal of the spinal cord, and the ventricles 
of the brain; certain ductless glands such 
as the pineal, the nervous portion of hypo- 
physis, and the medulla of suprarenal, 


ectodermal (-dér’mal),  ectodermic 
(-'mik), a. [<ectoderm + -al, -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or derived from, the ectoderm. 
ectodermogenic neurosyphilis (ek-tō- 
dér-mé-jen’ik nii-ré-sif’i-lis) [<Gr. ektós, 
outside + dérma, skin + -genic.] Since the 
cerebrospinal axis proper, that is, the brain, 
spinal cord, and nerves are derived from 
the ectodermal embryonal layer, the pre- 
dominant involvement of these structures 
in the syphilitic process is generically 
termed ectodermogenic neurosyphilis. 


ectomorphic (-mawr’fik), a. [<Gr. ektés, 
outside + -morphic.] In Sheldon’s system of 
constitutional types this means character- 
ized by a predominance of its third com- 
ponent (linearity), that is, the physical 
structures developed from the ectodermal 
layer of the embryo. Persons of this type 
are contrasted with the endomorphic and 
mesomorphic types and correspond roughly 
to Kretschmer’s asthenic (q.v.) type. 
ectopia pupillae (ck-t6’pé-a poo-pël’lī) 
[Mod.L., ‘displacement of pupil’ <Gr. 
ck, out + tépos, place; L. pupilla, eye- 
pupil.] 

ectype (ek’tip), n. [Gr. ek, out + wpe.) 
Outstanding or unusual type. Types of 
physical or mental constitution that vary 
considerably from the average are called 
ectypes. From the physical point of view 
two ectypes are recognized, first the mega- 
losplanchnic (brevilineal, brachymorphic) 
and, second the microsplanchnic (longilin- 
eal, dolichomorphic). There are likewise 
two personality ectypes, the introverted 
and the extraverted. 


edema, angioneurotic. See angioneurotic 
edema. 


edipism (ed’i-piz’m), n. [From Oedipus, 


Ego-narcistic 


words, the ego has now achieved power; it 
can now do things under its own guidance. 
When mature, the ego can negotiate with 
reality and with the /d. The investment of 
gratifying power in the ego system is called 
ego-narcissism, 

‘Throughout its dealings with the Jd the 
Ego’s own Narcism must always be reck- 
oned with,’ (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and 
Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Meaning af 


Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1930) 


€go-narcistic (-nar-sis’tik), a. Relating to 
the crotic instinct when applied to the cgo. 


€go-retrenchment (-ré-trench’/ment), n. 
retrenchment <F, retrancher, to cut off, dock, 
<re- back + trancher, cut.] The act of di- 
minishing or removing the need for a given 
function of the ego is called cgo-retrench- 
ment. Thus, inhibitions may make it un- 
necessary for the ego to form symptoms in 
order to appease an unconscious impulse. 
‘Inhibitions are sometimes to be explained 
as Ego-retrenchments in the service of de- 
fense, when, through regression, a sexual 
Phantasy begins to take on a stronger ca- 
thexis and to demand motor discharge. 
Thus, inhibitions may obviate the 
symptom-formation,’ (Healy, 
A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and 


ego-subject (-sub‘jekt), n. When the ego 
is the object of instincts (ego- 
instincts), the ego is called the ego-subject. 

riginally, at the very beginni 
tal life, the ego's instincts ar 


potentiality for sa tisfaction 
erotic. The outside world 


time, 
generally speaking, 


not cathected with any 
fferent for Purposes of 
S period, therefore, the 


Sts 4), tr. by R 
irginia Woolf an 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
cgo-suffering (-suf’ér-ing), n. One of the 
the guber-ego is to criticize the 
inflict punishment upon it, 
ons the ego Conspires with the Zd to 

y Out some urge to which the super-ego 
strenuously objects, Punishment may be 
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Egoity 


the result of only allowing the ier 
impulse to gain the sphere of Sica! that 
An individual, ‘conscience meekan a 
is, struck down by the super-cgo) - npn 
he ‘allowed’ himself to think or act m a after 
considered immoral by him, re that 
severely for the ‘infraction’. It is he ras 
the ego suffers. Freud rescrves the Ba 
sion ‘consciousness of guilt’ to a gon 
condition, and that of ‘need for pi wf 
ment’ to the unconscious ego (super-¢ Pon 
Ego-suffering is a common phenom oe 
hiatric syndromes, being very 
<pressed in states of depression. 


ir. syntonia, 
ego-syntonia (-sin-t0/ni-a), sg yr 
agreement < syn- togethe ry wih 1 dition © 
tone, pitch.] Ego-syntonia is a sacceptabi é 
the mind, characterized by the ac Tt means 
ity of ideas or impulses to the a as cone 
that the ego receives the impu es es 
sonant and compatible with its prir 


tonia + 
ego-syntonic (-ton’ik), a. (cagon t ade 
-ic.] Rcferring to consonance ene They 
bility with the standards of the i 
[fear and hate] are, in other yoy layers 
more ego-syntonic than the prime d regula- 
much more under the control anes Psycho- 
tion of the ego,’ (Jones, E. 2 A & Com- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 


af 
=_ni-zā'shun), 
(-tō-ni za cess 


much 


n. 
ego-syntonization 3 j a 
pra =F -ization.] The pr 
becoming compatible with the age P 
egoism (-iz’m, cg'ō-iz’m), n. ase Boyt the 

ego + -ism.] Selfishness. Ægoism r terms 
condition of evaluating things fs when 
oneself, of one’s personal recognize 
ideas concerning an i ee assessing 
for their value to the individi Pa is the 
them, one speaks of egoism. Bencrease o: 
fecling that demands for self F discom ort. 
enjoyment and a diminution o! Js these TC" 
Altruism is that which demand "ia effort 
sults for others.’ (Ward, L.F.;) ithout ref 
is made today to define egoism W of feeling 
erence to the quantity or quality When 
or affect associated with idea termixed 
the self-centeredness is heavily ge is called 
with the sense of self-importance, 1 

egotism. ee T 
egoist (-ist, eg’d-ist), n. [F. mira H elf- 
-ist.] One characterized by egoism; 
centered person. i 
egoistic (é-g6-, eg-6-is’ tik), a. [gors egoi 
Pertaining to or characterized by 
selfish. 


d. 
i O 
egoity (ē-gõ'i-ti), n. [ego + -ity.] Egoho 


-ic.] 
sm; 


Egoize 


egoiz e (č'gō-iz), v. [ego + -ize.] To give 
excessive consideration to one’s se 

egology (ē-gol'õ-ti), n. [ego + -logy.] A 
term devised by S.Rado to mean study of 
the ego, the ‘P. 

egomania (ĉ-gō-mā’ni-å), n. [ego + mania.] 
Exaggerated self-centeredness. 

egotheism (é’g6-thé-iz’m), n. [<ego + 
<Gr. theds, god + -ism.] Self-deification. 
egotism (@’g6-, eg’6-tiz’m), n. See egoism. 
egotist (@’g6-tist), n. One characterized by 
egotism, 

egotistic (č-gō-tis'tik), a. [<egotist + -ic.] 
Relating to or characterized by egotism. 
egotize (@g6-tiz), v. [egot(ism) + -ize.] To 
exhibit egotism. 

egotropic (é-g-trop’ik), adj. Relating to 
egotropy. 

€gotrop (&-got'rd-pi), n. [<ego and see 
allotropy, Adolf Meyer’s term for egocen- 
ticity or narcissism. 

. i aa sh G f- 
egregorsis (é-gré-gawr'sis), 7. [Gr. egr 
gorsis, a waking.] Egersis. 
egrimony (eg'ri-mō-ni), n. [<L. aegri- 
monia, sorrow, anxicty.] Sadness, sorrow. 
Obs. 
egritude (@gri-, eg’ri-tiid), n. [L. aegri- 
tudo <aeger, sick, troubled.] Mental sick- 
ness, Obs. 
eidetic (i-det’'ik), a. [<G. eidetisch, coined 
by E.R.Jaensch <Gr. eidos, that which is 
seen; form; figure.] Pertaining to or char- 
acterized by clear visualization (even by a 
Voluntary act) of objects previously seen. 
Cidetic imagery (— im’ij-ri, -čr-i) [ < image 

--ry.] The gencral meaning of this term ap- 
Plies to a psychological phenomenon which 
isintermediate between the ordinary visual 
Mecmory-image and the after-image. This 
Phenomenon attains its significance for 
Constitutional medicine from the observa- 
tion of E.R.Jaensch that although it occurs 
a 60 per cent of children under 12, it per- 
ists after adolescence only in two types, the 
edo type and the tetany type, Or, aS they 
a usually called, the B type and the T 

e, 

The eidetic image differs from the ordinary 
(1) ery-image by the following details: 
iy Possesses a pseudo-perceptual qual- 
ee (2) it is superior in clearness and rich- 
reas detail, and this clearness is less de- 
tent ent upon the organization of its con- 
oe (3) itis more accurate (mimetic) in its 

Production of detail, (4) it is more bril- 
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liant in coloration, (5) it requires more 
rigid fixation for its arousal, and (6) it 
shows a greater degree of coherence with 
the projection ground. It differs from the 
after-image by the following characteris- 
tics: (1) it may be aroused by a more com- 
plicated and detailed object, (2) it is su- 
perior in clearness and continues longer in 
the visual field, (3) itis subject to voluntary 
recall, even after the lapse of considerable 
time, as well as to voluntary control, (4) it 
requires a shorter length of exposure and 
less rigid fixation for its arousal, and (5) itis 
more dependent upon factors of interest. 
The B ipe is nearer to the memory- 
image and has been observed only in per- 
sons with Basedow’s discase or the tendency 
to it. The B type, in which the imagery ap- 
proaches the after-image, has been found in 
individuals whose blood calcium and potas- 
sium show cither definite evidence of tetany 
or changes in the direction of it. These dif- 
ferences in imagery, referable to the differ- 
ent biochemical conditions in Basedow’s 
disease and tetany, are thought to be symp- 
tomatic of two contrasting types of mind, 
the integrated and the disintegrated, respec- 
tively. According to the studies of W. 
Jaensch, characteristic capillary loops of 
the nail beds are an additional item of dif- 
ference in these two distinctive psycho- 
somatic types. 
eidetic type (— tip’). Constitutional type 
characterized by a particular kind of eidetic 
imagery (q.v.) and by associated differences 
in other psychological qualities as well as in 
certain physiological, biochemical and clin- 
ical features. There are two erdetic types, 
the integrated and the disintegrated (qq.v.)- 
eisoptrophobia —_(i-sop-trd-f6’bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. eisoptron, a looking-glass + phobia.) 
Fear of mirror. 
ejaculatio deficiens (4-ya-koo-la’té-6 dā- 
fe’ké-ens) [Mod.L., ‘failing ejaculation’. ] 
Absence of ejaculation. 
ejaculatio praecox (— rī'kôks) [Mod.L., 
‘premature ejaculation’. The ejaculation 
of semen and seminal fluid during the act of 
preparation for sexual intercourse, that is, 
before there is penetration is termed ejacu- 
latio praecox. 
ejaculatio retardata | (— ra-tar-di’/ta 
[Mod.L., ‘retarded cjaculation’.]_ When 
ejaculation during sexual intercourse is un- 
duly delayed, the condition is known as 
ejaculatio retardata. It is not uncommon in 
anxiety neuroses. 


ejaculation (@-jak-ii-la’shun), n. [<Mod. 


Elbow Jerk 


L. ejaculatio, -onis <gaculari, to shoot, bat, 
hurl.] From the sexual point of view cjacu- 
lation is the expulsion of semen and seminal 
fluid from the urethra. 


elbow jerk (el'bō Jerk’). Sce triceps reflex. 
elective anorexia (é-lek’ tiv an-6-rek’si-a), 
Conscious restriction of the quantity of food 


eaten to the extent of incurring a morbid 


Teaction to foodstuffs. (Déjérine and 
Gauckler) 


Electra complex (é-Ick’tra kom’pleks), n. 
(Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, 


new husband, the effeminate Acgisthus, 
vengeance for havin 


scorning Electra till death, a tragic image 
i y the great 
Greek dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides.] Since the carly formulations of 


Oth are so nearly alike, it is customary to- 
day to refer to both as the Oedipus com- 
plex. Some authors, however, call the Elec- 
tra complex the female Oedipus complex, 
electrophobia (€-lek-trd-f5/ bi-a), n.[<Gr, 
alektron, amber (first-known source of elec- 
tricity [frictional]) + phobia.] Fear of elec- 
tricity, 
eleutheromania (€-li-thér-d-ma/ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. eleútheros, free + mania] Excessive 
zeal for freedom. Rare. 


ellipsis (e-lip’sis), n. [L. <Gr. élleipsis, a 
leaving Out, omission <en, in + leipein, to 
leave.] In psychiatry, essentially as jn 
grammar: ‘The omission of one or more 
Words, leaving the whole to be understood 
or completed by the reader or hearer,’ 

(The Century Dictionary) 
2 Psycho-analysis Freud has stressed the 
omission of ideas, which are supplied by 
oted the following sentence 


by filling out an ellip- 
© omissions have been 
“Every time you 
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copulate, even with a stranger, you pee 
be able to avoid the reflection that in a 
married life sexual intercourse Fan Indy’s 
bring you a child (on account of the i ie 
sterility). This will grieve you so muc A 
you will become envious of Lay Ella, 
[Ella's mother] on account of litt “These 
and you will grudge her the a meer oie 
envious impulses will inevitably leao Papers 
child’s death”? (Freud, S. eer ne 
(Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. and T: Le 

and Virginia Woolf, London, 1925) 


59-1939. 
Ellis, (cl'is) Henry Havelock (1859-1939), 
British sexologist. f 
u 
emaciation, induced by yandal g 
ficient nourishment. Limophthisis. 


page: <L. 
emancipation (ĉ-man-si- aaun) ti 
emancipatio, -onis, the rele: ing o ane ulti- 
the patria potestas, or paternal pi cs tapere, 
mately < Z- out -+ manus, hand cans de- 
take.] In psychiatry the tenni EA par- 
tachment of instinctual qualities v olex 38 
ticular reference to the Ocdipus me to 
it reappears at puberty. pie oses 
psycho-analysis the Ocdipus aco at the 
many of its original manifestati tality an 
close of the period of infantile seal period. 
remains dormant during the areno ‘there 
At puberty it is reanimated ae unmistak- 
is added a powerful current o at first at- 
able sensuality, which always a the early 
taches itself in the unconscious “Jones, H 
incestuous objects of ing ages’ )? William 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 4938.) The 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, rlier com 
child is obliged to relive the il instinctua 
plex, following which in pence libidina 
growth he frees himself from a from de- 
attachment to the parents an ority. The 
pendence upon parental auth ral object” 
emancipation leads to heterosexu 


choice, L. 


g 
Pa n. [ 
emasculation (é-mas-kii-la shuri, z-, out 
emasculare, to castrate, emascuia Csastrations 
+ masculus, male, masculine. 

physical eviration; eunuchism. nant 


loga 
embarrassment dream (embar Aa gally 
drēm’). Dreams of maa an with 24° 
take the form of shame associate dness dE 
kedness. ‘But the dream of makeri and 
mands our attention only when s hen one 
embarrassment are felt in it, ahr one 
wishes to escape or hide, and boc unable 
feels the strange inhibition of ber utterly 
te stir from the spot, and of M situation 
powerless to alter the paan an 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Mae ijl 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 


1 


Embolalia 
Company, New York, 1933.) The em- 


arrassment-dream is said to stem from 
similar experiences of childhood. Else- 
where Freud says: ‘I hope that the ex- 
amples given above will suffice—until some 
further objection appears—to make it seem 
credible that even dreams with a painful 
content are to be analysed as wish-fulfil- 
ment.’ (ibid) 


embolalia (cm-bd-1a’li-a), n. Embololalia. 


embololalia (-l5-la’li-a), n. [<Gr. embolé, 
Insertion + -/alia.] The interspersion of 
Meaningless words in a spoken sentence. 


embolophasia (-fa’zhi-A), n. Embolo- 
phrasia. 
embolophrasia (-frā'zhi-å), n. [<Gr. em- 
bolé, insertion -+ -phrasia.] Bianchi writes: 
A melancholic subject in my clinique be- 
came quite oppressive, because he inter- 
larded his speech with “really, now”. 
“Really, now, you cannot understand, 
really now, how much I suffer, really now. 
++»? This dysphrasic disorder goes under 
the name of embolophrasia.’ (Bianchi, L. A 
Text-Book of Psychiatry, tr. by MacDonald, 
-H.: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, London, 
1906) 
e€metomania (em-é-t6-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
émetos, vomiting + mania.] Morbid desire 
to vomit, usually an hysterical symptom. 
emetophobia (-fō'bi-å), n. [<Gr. émetos, 
vomiting -+ phobia.] Morbid dread of vom- 
iting, not an uncommon symptom in hys- 
teria, 
emotion (ĉ-mō’shun), n. [F. émotion <L. 
emõtus, p.p. of emovére, move out, remove, stir 
UP, agitate.] Agitated strong feeling. The 
Most commonly accepted definition of emo- 
tion today includes reactions of an instinc- 
tive character that have both physical and 
Psychical manifestations. ‘It is surely of the 
essence of an emotion that we should feel it, 
Łe., that it should enter consciousness. 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by 
iviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
On, 1924-25) Freud maintains that the 
Ue aim of repression is to suppress the de- 
velopment of emotion, that is, to keep the 
“Motion in the unconscious sphere. This 
means also that the ideas associated with 
© emotion are repressed. Apparently 
When both ideas and their associated emo- 
tions are relegated to the unconscious, the 
«cas Continue ‘as an actual formation 
therein, but the emotion exists only as ‘a 
Potential disposition. Hence, there are no 
Conscious affects in the sense in which 
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there are unconscious ideas. ... The 
whole difference arises from the fact that 
ideas are cathexes—ultimately of memory- 
traces—whilst affects and emotions corre- 
spond with processes of discharge, the final 
expression of which is expressed as feeling.’ 
(Freud, S. ibid) 

‘Emotional expressions are objective 
phenomena which may qualify instinctive 
behavior or betray an attitude. They con- 
sist of gestures, postures, movements of 
parts of the face, vocal expressions, modu- 
lations of the voice and many visceral 
changes.’ (MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology 
of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1925) 

‘The usual way of thinking about the 
emotional experiences and their facial or 
other bodily manifestations is that the emo- 
tional experience is excited by the percep- 
tion of some object, and that the emotional 
feeling then expresses itself in the bodily 
manifestations in question.’ (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 14th ed., Vol. 12, p.885 

The James-Lange Theory of Emotions 
states that the so-called expressions or bod- 
ily changes are the direct results of the per- 
ception of the exciting object, and that the 
emotion is just the feeling of these bodily 
changes as they occur. 


emotional (é-m6’shun-al), a. Relating to, 
or characterized by, or accompanied by 
emotion. 


emotional apathy (— ap/a-thi). See kebe- 
tude. 


emotional centre. Sce centre, emotional. 


emotional complex (— kom’pleks). See 
memory, automatic, for viewpoint of Morton 
Prince. 


emotional divorce (— di-vars’) [divorce 
<L. divortium, separation <divortere, di- 
vertere, turn aside, separate <di-(=dis-) 
+ vertere, to turn.] The expression emotional 
divorce, while described by psychiatrists 
from the standpoint of instinctual psychol- 
ogy (psycho-analysis), is usually discussed 
also from the social point of view. When 
two people marry on a basis of some unre- 
solved conflict in their unconscious, it is 
probable that marriage may not solve the 
conflict. Indeed, it may make the conflict 
less tolerable. Thus, if an emotionally im- 
mature girl of 18, who has a strong attach- 
ment to her father, marries a bachelor of 
45, who has always been inordinately at- 
tached to his mother, it is highly probable 
that the couple may soon become incom- 
patible on the basis of a deeply-lying and 


Emotionalism, Respiratory 


severe incestuous complex. One of several 
types of response may come about, cach of 
which may be a reflection of emotional di- 
vorce, 

‘Divorce, as codified by law and refined 
by religious doctrine, is the preferred rem- 
edy in marriage difficulties. However, in 
some women, the emotional disturbance 
which actuates the dissolution of a long- 
standing marriage is not abated by this pro- 
cedure. . . . This paper, which deals with 
the Psychopathological aspects of cmo- 
tional divorce in women, points to her un- 
conscious need to obtain something other 
than the decree. (Lehrman, P.R. Psycho- 
analytic Review, XXVI, , 1939) 
emotionalism, respiratory (-iz’m, res’pi- 
ra-t6-ri). See nervous pseudo-asthma, 
emotionality, home setting of. In social 
work, ‘atmosphere produced in the home 
by more or less intangible factors, emo- 
tional rather than rational,’ (Hamilton, G. 
A Medical Social Terminology. Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, 1930) 


emotions, abnormal instability of. Thy- 
mopathy. 
empathema (cm-pa-th?’ma), n. [<Gr. 


empathés <en, in + pathos, suffering, pas- 
sion.] Ungovernable passion. Obs. 
empathema atonicum 
a-t6/né-koom) (Mod.L., 
thema’.] Mason 
choly. 


empathema entonicum (—  en-td/ne- 
koom) {Mod.L., ‘enteric empathema’.] 
Mason Good's expression for what is now 
known as the manic phase of manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. 

empathema inane (— é-na’ne) [Mod.L., 
‘empty empathema’.] Mason Good’s 
term for psychomotor ‘violence’, 
empathetic (em-pa-thet'ik), a. [See empa- 
thy.| Relating to intellectual, in contrast to 
emotional, identification. 


empathic (em-path’ik), a. 
ztc.] In Burrow’s 


(cm-pa-tha’ma 
‘atonic empa- 
Good’s term for melan- 


f Snose, that is to recognize and 
identify the feelings, emotions, os 

torments through observing 
toms 3S to realize intellectually, to 
hem, in a Temote way to identify 


their symp 
understand t 
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oneself with the patient, without ever val 
ing personally experienced those fecling n 
to empathize, as it is known in psyehiaty. n 

On the other hand, to place oncs Res 
the position of the patient, to gok a ve 
skin so to speak, to be able to duplica Me 
through, experience those feelings in an mr 
ous way, is closely to identify onese yr 
another, to share his feelings with him, to ath 
pathize, from the Greek sýn, together with, 
and pathos, suffering, passion. 


y áthera 
empathy (cm’pa-thi), n. iat sa 
passion, affection <en, in + ane psy- 
ing, passion.] From the — on i 
cho-analysis, empathy is defined as mie 
tellectual understanding of what > ae. 
ently forcign to our own Ego in al ae 6 
ple.’ (Freud, S.) Empathy is thus neal 
identification; it may be called mig identi- 
identification in contrast to affective } 
fication. 
emphrensy (cm-fren’zi), v. Sam 
Jrenzy. Obs. err a 
empresiomania Ca pi fion? o alin 
[<Gr. émprésis, conflagration 
to burn + mania.] Pyromania. i 


15-nos 
emprosthotonos (em-prosthor ord Dra 
[Gr. emprosthétonos, drawn ean 
stiffened <émprosthen, in front, s ig a fore 
leinein, stretch. ] Emprosthotones opposite 
ward bending of the body. It aS mn 
of opisthotonos. Sec are de cercle. 5'mi-å), * 
enantiodromia (ē-nan-ti-ō-drö ott ways 
[Gr. enantiodromta, a running gine drómos, 
<enantion, opposite, contrariw st tiodromia 
a running.] Jung says: “Enanfioy t 
means “a running counter, 1 i seep 1 
philosophy of Heraclitus wi josites Í 
used to designate the play of opi 
the course of events, namely, h 
which maintains that every quo 
goes over into its opposite. hopi) e 
from Zeller (History of Greek d ath, a” 
wit: ‘From the living comes en 
from the dead, life; from the bin waking» 
age; and from the old, youth; et stream 
sleep; and from sleep, waking; ind still. 
of creation and decay never lytical 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions i ae Cc Be 
chology, tr. by Baynes, H. or & Com 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubne 
pany, London, 1928) 


e as en- 


enanti 
enantiopathic (-path’ik), A [Sposi 
opathy.] Tending to induce a 
passion. : Ge ena 
enantiopathy (-op/a-thi), n. [ ssi 


tíos, contrary, opposite + pathos, P 
Opposite passion, 


Eucatalepsis 


lep’sis), z. [<Gr. 


encatalepsis (en-ki 
catalepsy.] Hippo- 


en, in + katálēpsis, 
cratic term for catalepsy. 
encephalasthenia (en-sef-al-as-thē’ni-à), 
n. [ <encephal(o)- + asthenia.] Mental ex- 
haustion; obs. for psychasthenia. 


encephalitis, arsphenamine hemor- 
paa gic. Sec arsphenamine hemorrhagic encepha- 
tlis, 
encephalitis, epidemic. Sec epidemic en- 
cephalitis. 
encephalitis, traumatic (en-sef-a-li’tis, 
traw-ma’tik) [<encephal(0) + _-itis; see 
traumatic.] A term suggested by Osnato and 
Giliberü to replace postconcussion neurosis, 
because of actual cerebral injury in cascs of 
concussion, (Osnato, M. and Giliberti, V. 
Postconcussion Neurosis— Traumatic Encepha- 
litis. Archives of Neurology & Psychiatry 78, 
181-214, 1927) 
encephalo- (en-sef’a-l5-), combining form 
Meaning brain <Gr. enképhalos, the brain 
<en, in + kephalé, head. 
encephalocele (-sél), n. [<encephalo- + 
r, kélé, tumor, rupture, hernia.] Hernia of 
the brain. A developmental anomaly of 
Cerebral substance protruding through a 
cleft in the skull. 
encephalomalacia (-ma-la’shi-a), n. [<en- 
cephalo- 4- Gr. malakia, softness.] Softening 
of the brain. 
€ncephalopathia literatorum (en-ke-fa- 
6-pa’the-a  lč-tc-rä-tö'room) [Mod.L., 
brain-disease of the learned’ <encephalo- 
-pathia.| Mental disorder due to over- 
Study. Obs. 
€ncephalopathia puerperalis (— poo-er- 
Pe-rä’lēs) [Mod.L., ‘puerperal brain-dis- 
Case’; <L. per, child + parere, to bear.] 
Puerperal psychosis. 
; 2cephalopathy (en-sef-a-lop’a-thi), n. 
<encephalo- + -pathy.] Disease of the 
Tain, 
“ncephalopsychosis (en-sef-a-l6-si-k6’sis), 
[<encephalo- + psychosis.] A term sug- 
pested by Southard to refer to psychosis as- 
Clated with cerebral lesions. 
<¢Phalopyosis (-pi-6’sis), n. [ <encephalo- 
T. pfdsis, suppuration.] Brain abscess. 
wae halosis (-lō’sis), n. [ <encephal(o) + 
duced b degenerative brain pro 
Charact y infectious disease. Clinical am) is 
apace by headache, irrital ility, 
iogicalt stupor and convulsions. Patho- 
x ages Y, there occur petechial hemor- 
» anemic infarcts, endarteritis © 
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small vessels, degeneration of ganglion 
cells and brain hydration. Winkelmann in- 
troduced the term. 


encopresis (en-kop-ré’sis), n. [<Gr. en-, in 
+ koprein, to manure.] Involuntary defeca- 
tion, not due to organic defect or illness. 
Encopresis in a child over two years old is a 
result of faulty training, mental retarda- 
tion or regression on a psychogenic basis. 


endocrinopathic (en-d6-krin-G-path’ik), 
a. Relating to, or characterized by endo- 
crinopathy. 

endocrinopathy (-kri-nop’a-thi), n. [ <en- 
docrin (sce endocrinotherapy) + -pathy.] In 
general, a pathological state or abnormal 
functioning of an endocrine gland, with 
the clinical symptoms occurring in other 
parts of the body, although they are refer- 
able to the disturbance of the internal se- 
cretion of the gland in question. 

Endocrinopathic conditions are usually 
named in accordance with the quantita- 
tive or qualitative alteration in the internal 
secretion of the gland involved, unless they 
are named after their discoverer (Base- 
dow’s disease, Graves’ disease) or are given 
special names (myxoedema, acromegaly). 
In the case of the thyroid, for instance, we 
have hyperthyroidism where there is over- 
secretion; hypothyroidism, where there is 
undersecretion; and dysthyroidism, where 
qualitative alteration (underiodized thy- 
roxin) is alleged. 

Constitutional medicine views these vari- 
ous endocrinopathic syndromes from the 
standpoint of constitutional type rather 
than of disease. In fact, some authors go so 
far as to regard the glandular changes as 
secondary to other constitutional traits, 
denying them a causal role in the sympto- 
matology commonly attributed to them. 

The glandular constitutions of chief 
practical importance in constitutional med- 
icine are the Ayper- and hypothyroid, the hyper- 
and hypopituitary, the hyper- and hypoadrenal 
and the hyperthymic constitutions. Most of 
these types show features which have been 
included by Kretschmer in the description 
of his dysplastic type (q.v.). 
endocrinotherapy (-krin-6-ther’a-pi), n. 
[<endocrin, internal secretion of a gland 
<Gr. éndon, within + krinein, to separate 
+ therapy.] Treatment with preparations 
from the glands of internal secretion, 
namely, the thyroid, thymus, gonads, pi- 
tuitary, etc. 


endoderm (en’dõ-dčrm), n. [<Gr. éndon 
within + dérma, skin.] Entoderm. f 


Endogenous, Endogenic, Endogenetic [ 196 ] 


endogenous, endogenic, endogenetic 
(en-doj’é-nus, -dé-jen’ik, -jé-nev'ik), a. 
[See endogeny.] In the modern era of psychi- 
atry and physiological genetics, the term 
endogenous is preferably used for the gencral 
clinical classification of mental disorders, 
which are based primarily on special he- 
redito-constitutional factors, thus originat- 
ing predominantly within the organism it- 
self and affecting the nervous system di- 
rectly. 

Schizophrenic and manic-depressive 
psychoses are the most characteristic types 
of endogenous disorders, while the so- 
called ‘symptomatic’ phychoses which arise— 
as a secondary symptom of organic dis- 
eases in parts of the body other than the 
nervous system—from causes outside of the 
nervous system, even though within the 
body, are quite reasonably classified today 
as exogenous (sce also exogeny). 


endogeny, endogenism, endogenesis (cn- 
doj’é-ni, -niz’m, -d6-jen'é-sis), n. [<Gr. 
éndon, within + Last The term endogeny, 
relating in biology to any proccess of ‘grow- 
ing from within’, is used in medicine to de- 
note physical and mental conditions, which 
are known or suspected to arise predom- 
inantly from causes within the body, and 
more specifically, from causes inherent in 
that system of the body which is the seat of 
the morbid character in question. 
The latter narrower definition se: 
be preferred in the 
particularly. In th 
ders it has becom 


l ems to 
province of psychiatry, 
e case of mental disor- 


e customary to classify 
them as exogenous rather than as endoge- 


nous, if their primary causes act from within 
the nervous system, even though they may 
have originated within, or may have been 
brought into, another part of the organism. 
From this point of view, a traumatic psy- 
chosis would be no more an exogenous dis- 
order than a case of alcoholic hallucinosis 
or a symptomatic psychosis due to perni- 
cious anemia or cancer of the liver. 

If this definition is accepted, the psychi- 
atric meaning of endogeny becomes almost 
amg with a heredito-constitutional 
clase? even if the significance of this 
apese + was not clear in Its essential 
ete a the theoretical distinction be- 
Beasa ogenous and exogenous psy- 
E reduced. The same view ex- 
ae y the term autogeny has been used 

a 'ymous with endogeny. 
of the pene ee Psychiatric knowledge 
opeatne | and Constitutional factors 
8 in the origin of ‘autogenic’ psy- 


Energy; Psychic 


choses has meanwhile been considerably 
improved, it seems now more aene fr 
limit the application of the term sn op B7 
to such disorders as are predispose w 
specific hereditary factors PEE SA f 
produced, without their presenter 
purely external causes, for ins eS edi 
case groups of schizophrenia or m 
pressive psychosis (sce also exogeny)- all 
endomorphic (-mawr’fik), a. [sG 
within + -morphic.]) In Sheldon’s Ta 
this term describes the type i sam, 
by a predominance of its first COE res 
(circularity), that is, the physical = Cahe 
developed from the endodermal lay e 
embryo. Persons of this type are CO (aa: 
with the mesomorphic and ectomorphit Kiet- 
types and correspond roughly 

schmer’s pyknic (q.v.) type- 


n The ex- 
from psycho- 
rganization B 
is pointed 0, 
iring growl 


: hind a qua 
another, always leaving behind a q uished 


at is relin! 
of libido in cach zone that z ar eroto- 
in favor of the next one. The renpleasures 
genic areas later enter as Sores end- 
the culmination of the sexua 
pleasure. ead cha 
At puberty ‘the excitations, es 
and other, that gave greapeener ain Fs 
child’s desires, now come to D due tO he 
agreeable component (Unlus “hus they 
ire” 
vitic: 
A 
re , 
tined to produce the ee ee about: 
lust) that relief of tension r alysis E 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-An Balti 


ed.) William Wood & Company F 

more, 1938 men 
In the — stage of ger enic 

the pleasures associated with 

zones are end-pleasures. a pap'i-tal- 

energy, capitalized (en'črji, i 

īzd). See canalization. x seo ali- 

energy, kinetic (—, ki-net'ik). 

zation for Janet’s definition. .. of of a 

energy, mental, concentration 

given object. Cathexis. Gr: 


co edri Ki), Son 
energy, psychic (en'črji SUT y argos 
enérgeia, action, operation <¢n, ¥ mp! asizes 
work; and see psychic.] Freud © processes: 
the dynamic nature of mental, ms witht 
The psyche has structure or TOM Ach ° 
many departments or divisions, 


i 
l 
i 
i 


Enfrenzy 


which has its own special architecture, so 
to speak. Each special division, however, 
is an intimate part of the total. The psyche 
has functions to perform. Sometimes the 
functions are the resultant of activities of 
the psyche as a unit, while at other times 
only certain departments are in action. The 
propelling force behind psychic action is 
called psychic energy. According to 
Ppsycho-analysis the source of psychic en- 
ergy is the Jd. . 

‘Accompanying every mental process is a 
varying amount of psychical energy, which 
roughly corresponds with what we term the 
affect.” (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis 
(4th ed). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) 

“If we disregard anatomical or etiological 
considerations concerning which little is as 
yet known, and if we confine ourselves to a 
descriptive treatment of symptoms and to 
the field of psychological analysis, all these 
troubles can be presented as different 
grades of a mental depression which re- 
duces the energy or the tension of mental 
activity.’ (Janet, P, Psychological Healing 
(Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. an G.: The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925) 

‘Instinctive mental processes have, for 
their emotional goal, bodily action. These 
Processes are, then, a vehicle for expression 
of the energy of the whole organism, which 
they direct in somewhat the same way as an 
elaborate switch-board directs electrical 
energy, (MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology 
of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1925) 

‘The energic viewpoint on the other 
hand is in essence final; the event 1s traced 
from effect to cause on the assumption that 
energy forms the essential basis of changes 
in phenomena, that it maintains itself as a 
Constant throughout these changes, and 

nally leads to an entropy; 4 condition o! 
gencral equilibrium. The flow of energy 

as a definite direction (goal), in that it 
follows the fall of potential in a way that 
Cannot be reversed.’ (Jung, C.G. Contribu- 
tions to Analytical Psychology, tE- by Baynes, 
a ‘G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 

cr & Company, London, 1928) 
enfrenzy (en-fren’zi), v. [en, in + frenzy.) 
ee madden, to make frenzied. Rare. 

nglish malady (ing’glish mal’a-di). Hy- 
Pochondriasis. Obs. 

Fe emg (en’gram), n. [<Gr. en m T 
n ci panging drawn, picture, letter.] 

"Eversthine a latent memory picture. 
ng that has been psychically €x- 
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Entoderm 


perienced leaves behind a lasting trace or 
engram. (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
w. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 


engram, function. See function-engram. 
enomania (é-nd-ma’ni-a), z. Oinomania. 


enosimania (en-d-si-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
énosis, a shaking, agitation + mania.] Ob- 
sessional belief of the patient that he has 
committed an unpardonable sin. 


entatic (en-tat‘ik), a. [<Gr. entatikés, stim- 
ulating, aphrodisiac.] Invigorating, aphro- 
disiac. 

enterocolitis (en-tér-3-k6-li’tis), n. [<Gr. 
énteron, intestine + colitis, inflammation of 
the colon <Gr. kélon.] Inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the intestines. 
Déjérine and Gauckler say: ‘At this point 
we might write the whole history of mem- 
branous colitis. Here is an affection which 
thirty years ago was almost unknown, or at 
least, was so little known that one could 
easily count the cases. Now, in these later 
years it has become so widespread that in 
many watering places, as well as in a con- 
siderable number of sanitaria, they treat 
this trouble almost exclusively. Such rapid 
growth is, to say the least, singular. More- 
over, the patients afflicted with this dis- 
case are, for the majority, neuropaths, 
characterized as such even by those special- 
ists who are determined to refer the symp- 
toms to an organic origin. There are no 
physicians who do not recognize that mu- 
comembranous enterocolitis is almost cer- 
tain to develop on a neuropathic soil.’ 
(Déjérine, J. and Gauckler, E. The Psycho- 
neuroses and Their Treatment by Psychotherapy 
(2nd ed.), tr. by Jelliffe, S.E.: J-B.Lippin- 
cott Company, Phila. & London, 1915) 


enteroptosis (-op-td’sis), 7. [<Gr. énteron, 
intestine + ptosis, a falling.] See ptotic 
habitus. 

entheomania (en-thé-d-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
éntheos, inspired, possessed <en, in + theós, 
god + mania.| Demonomania. 

‘4g-dérm), n. [<Gr. entés, 
within + dérma, skin.] In medicine and 
embryology, this term designates either 
the second primitive germ layer which is 
developed in the embryo’s didermic gastru- 
lation (q.v-) and is also called hypoblast, or 
the primary tissues which are subsequently 
derived from this layer and, thus, are char- 
acteristically distinguished from the organs 
and tissues developed from the other prim- 


entoderm (en 


Entodermal 


itive germ layers, the ectoderm and the meso- 
derm (qq.v.). 

In contrast to the ectodermal tissues which 
eventually take over protective and neural 
functions, the entaderm becomes further spe- 
cialized to subserve chicfly trophic func- 
tions. The blastopore, or primitive mouth, 
marks the future site of the anus, while the 
definitive mouth develops at approximately 
the opposite end, as soon as the embryo 
has attained a bilateral symmetry. 

The entodermal tissue derivatives mainly 
consist of the epithelium of the digestive 
tract and associated glands, including pan- 
creas, liver and gall-bladder; epithelium of 
the respiratory system, thyroid, middle ear 
and auditory tube; epithelium of the uri- 
nary bladder, female urethra, proximal part 
of the male urethra, and the prostatic and 
bulbo-urethral glands. 


entodermal (-dé@r’mal),  entodermic 


(-'mik), a. Pertaining to, or derived from 
entoderm. 


entomophobia (en-tō-mō-fö'bi-å), n. 


[<Gr. éntomon, insect + phobia. Fear of in- 
sects. 


entropy (en’trō-pi), n. [<Gr. entropia, a 
turning toward <en, in + trépein, to turn.] 
Freud uses the term entropy with respect to 
the mobility of the affects. He says that as 
onc grows older there is a ‘striking diminu- 
tion’ in the movements of ‘mental ca- 
thexes’. Some individuals lose mental plas- 
ticity very prematurcly, while others retain 
it far beyond the usual age-limit. ‘So that 
in considering the conversion of psychical 


energy no less than of physical, we must 
make use of the conc 


which opposes the undo 
ready occurred.’ (Freud 

» tr. by Strache , A. and J.: Leon- 
ard and Virginia Wo if es 
Entropy means a ‘tur 


‘sy; apparently it is a form of fixation 
(qv.). 


enuresis (en-ii-ré’sis), n. [Mod.L. <Gr. 
énourein, make water within (oneself) <en, 
In + ourein, make water.] In general, the 


involuntary passage of urine. It may be the 
result of some physical disorder or it ma 
e psychi 


cally determined. Accordi 
Psycho-analysis, mine cording to 


Ones), of exhibitionism (Abraham 
penis- )» of 
deadh women (Abraham). Freud 


: re is a relati 
Continence of the pitt 


renczi noted tha 
diarism were oft 


onship between in- 
© bladder and fire. Fe- 
t bed-wetting and incen- 
en connected with one an- 
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Eonism 


is 2 ral- 
other. He regarded enuresis as a ureth 
crotic trait. 

e . i Re- 
enuretic (en-i-revik), a. [-<enuresis.] Re 
lating to or suffering from vai A iae 
tinence or the involuntary passage O! 
usually occurring during sleep. 


environment (cn-vi/run-ment), 7- (Een 
ronnement OF. environner Sen i, 
about <en (<L. in) + viron, turn, c rict 
‘Those forces or situations, Or sigh ‘he 
those stimuli, which reach and a aa = 
human beings from the outside. (X i Boo z 
An Introductory Sociology. Americar 
Company, New York, 1934) 
Bernard classifies the socia iing tools 
of man as: (1) physico-social, incluc B Or- 
weapons, ornaments, machines, Ma house- 
tation and communication systems, Sial, ai 
hold and office equipment; (2) U 
domesticated plants and ane (3) 
human beings performing servic, 


i i 
r >i sr behavior © 
psycho-social, as the inner be ne fe ontact 


l environments 


viduals with whom we comt stoms, folk 
uniformitics of behavior as eum peliefs, 
ways, conventions, traditions, Is, and 
mores, externalized language $y?) se 
i > magaz 
inventions such as books, mag nd 


„adio; 2 
papers, motion pictures and re niio 
(4) institutionalized denian. on racial, €s- 
ments, as economic, political, Hie 
thetic, ethical, educational, CU nvoluti 
tionalistic, regional, religious, ae (Ber- 
ary, conservative, masculings | Psychol og) 
nard, L.L. Introduction to e aval 1920) 
Henry Holt & Company, New of those 


images which are most ma ; 
thoughts, and in the case O 5 be 
growing mind, these are likely t most pres” 
thing quite different from what is MO™ 
ent to the senses. The group Sada s 
give allegiance, and to whose 7 out 
try to conform, is determined A the 
selective affinity, choosing amo! ? (Cooley? 
sonal influences accessible to us- , 7 
C.H. Human Nature and the Soca 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
Both heredity and environmen ife, 20° 
dispensable to every phase © he other 
neither can exist apart from en and in? 
they are co-ordinate in importan 
commensurable in nature.’ (© 
Social Organization. Charles Scrib 
New York, 1912) h i 
eonism (é’on-iz’m), n. [From the as 
d’Eon, French diplomat, who 5 e fer 
posed as a woman.]| The adoption © m; 500" 
male role by a male, See transvestitas™ 
esthetic inversion. 


Eosinophilic Diathesis 


eosinophilic diathesis (¢- -sin-6-fil’ik di- 
ath’é is) [<eosin, a rose-colored dye <Gr. 
és (rose-colored) dawn + -philic.] In con- 
stitutional medicine, this term designates a 
condition which is to be regarded a feature 
of the arthritic diathesis (q.v-) rather than a 
special constitutional state, as was origi 
nally assumed by Stacubli. The condition 
characterized by various degrees of cosino- 
philia, which may range from 8 to 30 per 
cent and scems to depend on protein in- 
toxication and anaphylactic crises. 
eosophobia (¢-d-s6-f6’bi-A), n- [<Gr. éés, 
daybreak, dawn + phobia.) Fear of dawn. 
ephemeral mania (c-fem’ér-al ma’ni-a) 
<Gr. ephémeros, living but a day, short- 
lived, temporary <epi-, upon + héméra, 
day.] See mania transitoria. 
ephialtes (cf-i-al’téz), n. [Gr. ephidltés, one 
who leaps upon; the nightmare <epi, upon 
+ (A)idllein, to flee, run, fly.] Nightmare. 
S 

ephialtes vigilantium (e-fē-ål'tās vē-gē- 
ån’'tē-oom) [L., ‘nightmare of those 
awake’.] Daymare. 
epicritic (ep-i-krivik), @- [<Gr. epikritikés, 
adjudicatory, determining <epikrinein, to 
decide, determine, pick out.] ‘To test epi- 
critic or gnostic sensibility the light touch 
1s employed. . + + Either a wisp of cotton- 
Wool should be used or a fine camel-hair 
brush.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. 
Diseases of the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea 
& Febiger, Phila., 1935) 
epicritic sensibility (= sen-si-bil’i-ti). 
The ability to appreciate light touch and 
its localization; point discrimination; dis- 
crimination of moderate variations; dis- 
Unguished from protopathic. 
epidemic catalepsy- See catalepsy, epidemic. 
€pidemic chorea. See chorea; epidemic. 
€pidemic encephalitis (ep-i-dem’ik en- 
Scf-a-li/tis), This condition includes those 
Mental disturbances which are associated 
With the acute phases of epidemic enceph- 
alitis such as delirium or stupor. It also in- 
ae those chronic cases of enosphialts 
resid as the parkinsonian syndrome; i si 
tion sal defects of the character an oe 
alitis processes are observed. Lie a 3 

ina residual symptoms may pes Aa 
t sige of voluntary, artendon, © ureri 
ity, E and of initiative. Irri e 
using s concentration, forgetfulness, a 
sire sae qanaelity and excessive sexua: pa 
or eae evelop. In children, conduct dl 

» Memory defects, and mental de- 
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Epilepsia Partialis Continua 


terioration may be observed. The behavior 
disorders may include tantrums, sexual 
aberrations, cruelty, homicidal tendencies. 
destructiveness, lying and stealing. Schizo- 
phrenia may be stimulated with catatonic 
states and delusions. In the adult, one may 
observe a great variety of mental states and 
syndromes. 

epidemic hysteria (— his-té’ri-a). Hys- 
teria or hysteroid disturbances apparently 
acquired by association with hysterical pa- 
tients. 

epigastric reflex (ep-i-gas’trik rē’fleks) 
{pertaining to the epigastrium, upper part 
of abdomen <Gr. epi, upon + gastér, 
belly.] When the skin of the abdomen is 
stroked along a line drawn from the nipple 
downward, the abdominal muscles on that 
side contract, causing the umbilicus and 
the linea alba to move in the direction of 
the stroking. 

epilempsis (cp-i-lemp’sis), n. [<Gr. epilép- 
sis, epilepsy (q.v.) with the m wrongly in- 
serted from epilambánein; an Ionic form 
epilamptos, for the regular epiléptos has been 
preserved; the form epilempsia is given by 
Du Cange.] Hippocratic term for epilepsy. 
epilentia (c-pé-len’té-a), n. [Med.L. form, 
apparently roughly combined of epilemp- 
sis (q.v.) + -tia; found in Du Cange.] 
Epilepsy. Obs. 

epilepsia _ corticalis continua (e-pē- 
lep'sē-à kôr-tē-kä’lēs k6n-t@/noo-a). See 
epilepsy, continuous. 

epilepsia cursiva (— koor-sēč’vå) [Med. 
L., ‘running epilepsy’.] A symptom of epi- 
lepsy with apparently aimless running 
about. Obs. 

epilepsia dromica (— drô'mē-kå) [Mod. 
L., ‘fleet(-footed) epilepsy’ <Gr. dromikés, 
good at running.] A term used by Semmola 
to denote a syndrome of epilepsy resem- 
bling chorea. 

epilepsia gravior (— grå'vē-ôr) [L., 
‘severer epilepsy’.] Grand mal epileptic 
seizure. Obs. A 
epilepsia mitior (— mē’tē-ôr) [L., ‘milder 
epilepsy’.] Petit mal form of epilepsy. Obs. 
epilepsia partialis continua (— pär-tē-ä- 
lēs k6n-té/noo-a) [L., ‘partial continuous 
epilepsy’.] §.A.K.Wilson says that Koz- 
hevnikoff originally described this ‘doubt- 
less somewhat rare’ motor variant of epi- 
lepsy. Wilson states that ‘it differs from the 
general myoclonic type 1n that the twitch- 
ing is limited to one segment of the body, 
nearly always a peripheral part such as the 


Epilepsia Trochaica 


wrist and fingers, is practically continuous 
between the paroxysmal fits, and on the 
whole partakes of the form less of move- 
ments than of irregular, individual muscu- 
lar contractions.’ (Wilson, S.A.K. Modern 
Problems in Neurology. William Wood & 
Company, New York, 1929) 


epilepsia trochaica (— tr6-Ka’é-ka) I, 
‘trochaic (i.e. choreic) epilepsy’.] Epilep- 
sia cursiva. 

epilepsia vertiginosa (— ver-té-gé-n6’za) 
[L., ‘vertiginous  epilepsy’.] Epilepsia 
mitior; it also refers to the dizziness that 


occasionally precedes or replaces a grand 
mal attack. 


épilepsie larvée (4-pé-lep-st’ lar-vā’) [E., 
‘masked epilepsy’.] Masked epilepsy; cpi- 
leptic equivalent. 
epilepsy (cp'i-lep-si), n. [< Gr. epilépsia, a 
seizure <epilambánein, to seize upon <epi, 
upon + lambánein, take, grasp, scize.] The 
term epilepsy refers to a clinical syndrome, 
the central feature of which is the epilepti- 
form attack. The latter is not the ‘disease’; 
itis but a symptom, so to speak, in the sense 
that headache is a symptom. It may be 
said, moreover, that the attack possesses 
significance, because it is one of the most 
vivid, as well as the most distressing symp- 
toms. A vast amount of knowledge has ac- 
cumulated about the patient who has the 
symptom. 
_ Today it is customary to divide epilepsy 
into two major divisions: (1) genuine or 
idiopathic epilepsy and (2) symptomatic 
epilepsy. It is realized that such a subdivi- 
sion is not — but it does meet the re- 
quirements of current concepts regardi 
the clinical condition, j gang 
Genuine epilepsy is so called in order to 
convey the impression that, like other psy- 
chogenic mental states (eg, schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive psychosis, the psychoneu- 
Toses), so far as is known, is not caused by 
organic disease or anomaly, but is best un- 
derstood in terms of the psyche. When 
there is a well-defined organic background 
for the epilepsy, such as brain tumor, gen- 
eral paresis, arteriosclerosis, eclampsia, etc., 


ete., the condition is called symptomatic 


epilepsy, 
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Epilepsy, Continuous 


Usually the attack is preceded will oe! 
dromata, lasting a few hours or a em bey 
Prodromal phenomena are a b 
may appear as ‘moods’, or as Phy 
symptoms. 3 
aa before an attack an aura aaa 
curs. Aurac are especially variable, ain’ 
the same aurae arc apt to be repeate 

iven casc. . g the 
$ When the epileptiform seizure 1$ ant 
nature described in the foregoing, “t is 
tonic and clonic convulsions the pa 
said to have grand mal epilepsy. xeverized 

There are petit mal attacks, sclera Fi 
by loss of memory or of enero Ft 
one’s surroundings, lasting se conscious 
or perhaps a minute or more. * ponds with 
ness disappears for only a few = © One 
out the patient falling E le to 
speaks of absences or petit mal, in 0P attack: 
grand mal, or the pronoun P i. BY 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psy ak New 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Compé ; 
York, 1930) alled epileptic 

A wide varicty of states calle 
equivalents (q.v.) may yo 
epileps akinetic (~ 
Wilson "sate attention to the 
‘while the motor syndromes ©! 
sies are ordinarily considered ma ‘ 
tially kinetic or hyperkimer m The ques” 
point of fact not universally tru ‘p circum 
tion arises whether under gante a pr j- 
stances motionlessness may for TA þe an” 
nent feature of the fit, and it A n refer 
swered in the affirmative.’ He t in t 
attacks of fainting and syncope, pom usually 
in the former ‘the limb muscles 4 a 
somewhat flaccid and devoid © motion 
the latter less so, since enh (wilso™ 
lessness may occur toge . i 
S.A.K. Maden Problems in Nego 929) 
liam Wood & Company, New pis 


: 6-ho. 
epilepsy, alcoholic (—, al-ko 
a A efined clinical disorder, Sted with 
a variety of manifestations assoc 
alcoholism and so-called epilepsy’ perient 
An alcoholic individual may individ, 
an epileptiform seizure; or an may t 1 
with the epileptoid personality throug” a 
solve his personality difficulties ti eps 
cohol; or the alcoholism and ae other, 
be more or less independent of ca annie epi” 


epilepsy, autonomic. See auton 
lepsy. „unas, 
epilepsy, continuous (—, kon ding thé 
This is a form of epilepsy, inc of Chor 
polyclonia epileptoides continu? inva 
oschko, the epilepsia corticalis ¢ 


Epilepsy, Codrdinated 


Kozhevnikoff and the epilepsia partialis 
continua of Wilson, characterized by myo- 
clonic attacks in single muscular groups; it 
is limited to one side of the body and con- 
sciousness is retained during the attacks. 
epilepsy, codrdinated (—, ko-awr’di-nat- 
ed). S.A.K.Wilson says: ‘By this term— 
possibly not the most appropriate that 
might be devised—the intention is to de- 
Note those cases where the movements seen 
during the attack are codrdinated „and 
seemingly purposive, exhibiting objectively 
toa large extent the features of “voluntary” 
movements. They may, however, be aim- 
lessly repeated and in any case do not at- 
tain the end to which they may be supposed 
to be directed.’ (Wilson, S.A.K. Modern 
Problems in Neurology. William Wood & 
Company, New York, 1929) 
epilepsy, cryptogenic. See cryplogente epi- 
lepsy. 
epilepsy, essential (—, e-sen’shal). Idio- 
pathic epilepsy. 
epilepsy, inhibitory (—, in-hib’i-té-ri). 
Akinetic epilepsy. ; 
epilepsy, larvated (—; lar’vat-ed). Epi- 
€ptic equivalent. 
epilepsy, masked (—; maskt). Epileptic 
€quivalent. SD 
epilepsy, myoclonic (—, mi-6-klon’ik 
eGo ais, Het, mouse, muscle F clonus.] 
Jelliffe and White say: ‘Mpyoclonic epilepsy 
appears to be an association of myoclonia 
and epilepsy. It would seem that the myo- 
clonic shocks, however, gradually eventu- 
ated by a process of summation into an epi- 
leptic seizure. Some epileptics have myo- 
clonic shocks between their attacks which 
appear to be forerunners of the seizure 
rather than true forms of myoclonia.’ Wil- 
Son calls it myoclonic or regional epilepsy. 
‘This particular variant is far more com- 
mon than is usually imagined. It takes the 
Shape of irregular twitches of a limb in 
Multi-muscular groups, and in colloquial 
Parlance is often termed “the jumps 4 
ilson, S.A.K. Modern Problems in Neu- 
tology. William Wood & Company, New 
ork, 1929) 
epilepsy, nocturnal (—, nok-tér’nal) 
pine ost-class. L. nocturnalis, occurring by 
aan <nocturnus <nox, noctis, night.] Jelliffe 
Chua nite state that ‘the possibility of ex- 
mmc | nocturnal attacks—nocturnal epi- 
SE should be borne in mind. It is sus- 
a us if the patient awakes tired and 
me, as if his muscles had been beaten, 
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Epilepsy, Psychopathology of 


particularly if he shows conjunctival ecchy- 
moses, a wounded tongue and flecks of 
blood on the pillow. A localized muscular 
weakness that passes off promptly would 
add certainty to the diagnosis.’ (Jelliffe, 
S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of the Nerv- 
ous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, Phila., 
1935) 


epilepsy, psychic (—, si’kik). The epilepti- 
form convulsion may be replaced by any 
one of the many epileptic equivalents. 
‘These attacks of psychic epilepsy frequently 
take the form of so-called epileptic automa- 
tism or epileptic dream states. In these condi- 
tions the patient may do almost anything 
and when he comes to himself he has abso- 
lutely no recollection of what has hap- 
pened.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. 
Diseases of the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea 
& Febiger, Phila., 1935). Other manifesta- 
tions of psychic epilepsy are states of de- 
pression, excitement, delirium, stupor, 
paranoid reaction, etc. 


epilepsy, psychopathology of (—, si-ko- 
pa-thol’6-ji ov). Much has been written on 
the psychopathology of essential or genuine 
epilepsy. Often the epileptic patient pre- 
sents a type of personality (the epileptic 
personality) that stamps him as emotion- 
ally immature. Egocentricity, hypersensi- 
tiveness, limitation of interests, etc. point 
to the inadequacy of his integration. Mac- 
Curdy says that the patients ‘are consider- 
ate without being kind, and are religious 
without zeal, and . . . they will work for 
praise, but not for love.’ (MacCurdy, JT: 
The Psychology of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, Inc., New York, 1925). The 
loss of interest in the environment is often 
pronounced and is regarded as responsible, 
in part at least, for the intellectual deteri- 
oration. 

Psychosexually the patient regresses to 
the level of infantile perverse polymor- 
phism. It is said that the attacks represent 
a rapid and complete withdrawal from re- 
ality and the assumption of an early infan- 
tile phase of existence. “In our view this is 
true only of some fits.’ (Henderson, D.K. 
and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychi- 
atry (4th ed.). Oxford University Press, 
London, 1936). In the final stages of so- 
called epileptic dementia, the patient ‘leads 
a purely vegetative existence, reminiscent 
of the helpless infant, but displaying much 
less spontaneity. He has to be clothed, fed 
and cleaned, makes no effort to control his 
sphincters, does not utter a word and has 
an entirely vacuous expression.’ (ibid) 


Epilepsy, Reactive 


epilepsy, reactive (—, ré-ak’tiv). Bleuler 
speaks of ‘the rare “reflex epilepsy ?, whose 
attacks are set free by the irritation of a 
scar or some other pathological focus. . . 2 
(Bleuler, E. Texthook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 


epilepsy, regional (—, ré/jun-al). See epi- 
lepsy, myoclonic. 

epilepsy, residual (—, rē-zij'ū-al) [‘left as 
a residue or remainder.) This infre- 
quently used expression, coined by Kraepe- 
lin, refers to a form of epilepsy c cter- 
ized by recurring epileptiform seizures 
without such other phenomena as demen- 
tia, marked personality changes, etc. 
epilepsy, sensory (—, sen’sõ-ri) [‘pertain- 
ing to the senses’.} S.A.K.Wilson subdi- 
vides sensory variants into three types, (1) re- 
flex epilepsy, (2) sensory epilepsy, and (3) 
affective epilepsy. 

He says that the expression reflex epilepsy 
signalizes ‘cases where an epileptic scizure 
of one or another kind develops on the heels 
of an extrinsic sensory excitation of one or 
the other order,’ 

When an cpileptic manifestation is 
‘purely sensory’, Wilson calls it Sensory epi- 
lepsy. When intrinsic or extrinsic affective 
stimuli initiate an epileptic attack, he 
terms the condition affective epilepsy. (Wil- 
son, S.A.K. Modern Problems in Neurology. 


William Wood & Company, New York, 
1929) 


epilepsy, sleep (—, slép). Narcolepsy. Obs. 


epilepsy, tetanoid (=, tet’a-noid) [tetanus 
T oon D introduced i 
sion to refer 


which the spasm is tonic only, 


epilepsy, tonic (—, ton‘ik). [See tonic.] 
Epileptic fits ‘characterized by tonic con- 
actionis only, to the exclusion of the clonic 
cement, have long been known,’ (Wilson 

S.A.K. Modern Problems in Neurology. Wil. 
liam Wood & Company, New York, 1929) 

epileptic (ep-i-lep'tik), a. [<Gr. epilēptikós 
<epilambénein; sce epilepsy.] Relating to or 
characterized by epilepsy. 


epileptic character. See character, epileptic. 


more clouded states (— kloud’id 
+ Epilepti 
chotic Es clouded states are psy- 


€ occurring in epileptics. A 
times, either precedin = oie : 


vulsive attack 


ciated with this. ga bewilderment. Asso- 
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Epinosis 


inati vars static 
breaks, hallucinations, fears, or ccsta 
moods with religious exaltation. 


epileptic cry. Sec cry, epileptic. 


epileptic deterioration. Sce deterioration, 
epileptic. f A aai 
epileptic equivalent (— ¢- sees 
[<L. aequivalens, -ntis, pres. part. g alent 
lére, to have equal power, be mar TG 
<arquns, even, equal + valére, to = Hany ox 
have the power.| Epileptic patients | 7 the 
perience attacks other than ieee oken 
grand or petit mal types. The See unlini 
take the place of, that is, are the ¢ faa The 
of, the grand or petit mal cpisoc emer 
commonest epileptic equivalents a] i tes 
automatic motor acts, such as fugue § 


followed by amnesia. > eien. Se 
epileptic psychopathic constitution. 


constitution, epileptic psychopathic. jepi 
epilepticism (ep-i-lep'ti-siz'm), n. 

leptic + ism.] Status epilepticus. O ise ' 
epileptoid (-lep'toid), a. [<epilept 
-oid.| Resembling epilepsy. 


ic) + 


epileptic) af 


epileptology (-tol’6-ji), n. [ <! pilepsy: 


-(a)logy.] The science or study of f ic 
epileptosis (-t0’sis), n. [Sener t 
-osis.] A term suggested by Sout fepi e 
fer to the various manifestations O 
psychoses. after + 
epinosic (ep-i-nd’sik), a. [< Gr- eal or 
nésos, sickness, disease + aig accom” 
phantasied illnesses are Be any or âà 
panied by what is called a See cls ak 
superimposed gain. Some iia oe ac 
advantage of their illness by fa st of reac 
upon some pucrile or infantile “eo ry 
tions. In severer cases the illness aes 
with it some deeply-lying comp! 
castration, Oedipus complex). 

‘The existence of this phantasy inary 
for illness”) docs not seem so ext! i articu 
when we realize the definite ord) p 
larly the epinosic gain of Freud e së 
crues to the individual in o 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. an 
A.M. The Structure and Meaning, T a 
analysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1930) 


. ee tO 
epinosis (-nd’sis), n. [<Gr. lag ae is 
ill after + -osis; see epinosic.] Epi inal ill- 
State of illness secondary to an Ore on 
ness. It has been given much atten! gjg- 
Psychoanalysts, who stress the psy ickness 
nificance of a real or a fancie 4 > it 
One speaks of a ‘wish for illness pe er 
implication that the illness serves 4 


Episodic Amnesia 


lease phenomenon for repressed material. 
Thus, an individual with a castration com- 
plex acquires relief from it, when anything 
hurtful happens to him, such as a disease, 
or an injury. He may at the same time live 
through an unresolved Ocdipus situation. 
A patient sick in a hospital abreacts the 

edipus situation. He submits to the ag- 
5 re father (substitute), in the form of 
the surgeon, and is nursed as a helpless in- 
dividual by the maternal surrogate, the 
nurse. All of these things are regarded as 
secondary gains, associated with an original 
illness, 
episodic amnesia. Sce amnesia, episodic. 
epistasis (c-pis’ta-sis), n. [Gr- epistasis, a 
stopping or halting.] This term designates 
a genetic mechanism by which the pheno- 
typical expression of one hereditary factor 
Masks, or prevents, the manifestation of an- 
other factor which concerns the same or- 
San, although it is not allelic to the factor 
With the greater express vity. The factor ex- 
ercising the masking effect is called epistalic, 
While the factor which is hidden is said to 
be hypostatic. B 

The result of epistasis is similar to that 
Produced by a dominant character. How- 
ever, there is a significant difference be- 
tween the phenomena of dominance and 
epistasis. While a dominant and a recessive 
actor are always alleles of each other, an 
cpistatic and a hypostatic factor are merely 
related to the same trait or organ, but they 
are not the two members of an allelic pair 
See dominance). . 
€pistatic (cp-i-stat'ik), a. [ <epistasis.] Per- 
taining to or characterized by epistasis. 
€pistemophilia (g-pis-t-m6-fil'i-a), n. 

Gr. epistémē, knowledge + -philia.] The 
love of knowledge or the impulsion to in- 
quire into things is said by psychoanalysts 
to receive its earliest important stimulation 
Curing the phallic phase, although prelim- 
inary preparation is gained through inter- 
ests in other and carlier erotogenic zones, 
Particularly the oral and the anal. Freud 
l elieves that during the stage of so-termed 
Ei foot primacy’, ‘the epistemophili¢ i- 
neon are now largely occupied with the 
and Aes of sexual sensations, the penis 
3 hat the boy’s interest 1s concentrate 
‘pon this organ.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, A. 
Mena Bowers, A.M. The Structure ine 
ne. He of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Foo 
ena ae ork, 1930). The many a k 
are regarded as subi of the impulse to lea S 
Varieties. ed as sublimations of the sever 
of infantile sexuality. 
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Equivalent, Onauistic 


epistemophiliac (-fil’i-ak), n. [<epistemo- 
philia + -ac.] One who has an unusual in- 
terest in learning. 

epistemophilic (-fil’ik), a. [<epistemo- 
plul(ta) + -ic.] Relating to or manifesting 
the love of learning. 


epochal, amnesia. Sce amnesia, epochal. 


epochal psychosis (ep’ok-al sī-kō’sis). 
White says: ‘In the past it has been the cus- 
tom to describe certain other psychoses oc- 
curring at physiological cpochs and to give 
them the name of the epoch during which 
they occurred. Thus we find the group of 
puerperal psychoses, especially puerperal mania, 
and the lactational psychoses? White adds: 
‘There is no such thing, for example, as a 
puerperal psychosis, strictly speaking. Men- 
tal disorder frequently occurs during the 
puerperium but must be classified in ac- 
cordance with the symptoms it presents 
rather than the time at which it occurs.’ 
(White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry (12th 
ed.) Nervous & Mental Disease Publish- 
ing Company, Washington, D.G,,:1929) 


, 


equivalent, anxiety (č-kwiv'å-lent, ang- 
zi’e-ti). See anxiety-attack, equivalent of. 

equivalent, epileptic (—, ep-i-lep’tik). 
The manifestations of genuine epilepsy are 
many. When an epileptic patient has an 
‘attack’ that is neither of the grand or petit 
mal type, he is said to have an equivalent, 
that is, a ‘substitutive’ attack. For example, 
a twilight state may take the place of a 
grand mal attack. A patient about to have 
a major seizure, developed a condition in 
which he believed that he was in heaven, 
curing all the ailments of the universe. 
‘More frequent are those with an anxious 
or angry effect which readily lead to brutal 
acts of violence against the individual him- 
self and others; sexual excitements are the 
basis of Ripper murders or frequent ex- 
hibitionism. Besides fearful visions of hell 
and the devil, there occur much more 
rarely ecstacies which are completely be- 
yond the reach of reality and blissful erotic- 


religious hallucinations of all the pay 
tr. by 


(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 

equivalent of anxiety-attack. See anxiety- 
attack, equivalent of. 

equivalent, onanistic (—, 6-nan-is’tik). 
[See onanism.] Ferenczi uses this expression 
to refer to a great varicty of acts that act as 
substitutes for (manual) masturbation. For 
example, rhythmic movements of the legs, 


Erotodromomania 


autocrat, plutocrat, ctc.] A man of powerful 
sexuality. A term, coined by George Hirth, 
more common in popular literature. 


erotodromomania (-drd-md-ma/ni-a), n. 
[<eroto- + dromomania.| Hirschfeld uses 
this term to denote the morbid impulse to 


travel as an escape from some painful sex- 
ual situation. 


erotogenesis (-jen’é-sis), n. [<eroto- + 
genesis.] The springing or origination of 
libidinal or erotic impulses. In Three Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Sex, Freud shows 
that the sexual instincts in man are com- 
plex and result from impulses coming from 
several sources. Hence, there is, for in- 
stance, the oral component. Impulscs stem- 
ming from the oral region constitute a par- 
tial contribution to sexuality. 


erotogenetic (-jé-net/ik), a. [<eroto- -+ 
genetic.] Same as erotogenic. 


erotogenic (-jen’ik), a. [<eroto- + -genic.] 
Relating to or having its origin in the libid- 
inal or erotic instinct; commonly applied to 
libidinal impulses that are expressed 
through special body areas or crotogenic 
zones (genitals, mouth, anus, urethra). 
Freud says: ‘The genitals are the latest of 
these erotogenic zones. . . 2 (Freud, S. New 
Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by 
Sprott, W.J.H.: W.W.Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1933) 


erotogenicity (-jé-nis‘i-ti), n. 
+ -ity.] The state of being eroto; 
erotographomania (-graf-ō 
[<eroto- + graphomania.| A m 
to write love letters, Usually love is ex- 
pressed in sublimated terms, often having a 
vivid religious background. The letters are 
generally written anonymously. Magnus 
Hirschfeld cites the letters of the monk 
Abélard and the nun Héloise as classical 
examples of erotographomania. 


erotomania (-ma’ni-a), n. [<eroto- + 
mania.) Inordinate or morbid inclination to 
love. Tts usual implication is love of genital 
relations with members of the opposite sex. 

t is closely related, however, to uncon- 
Sclous homosexual impulses, which in turn 
Stem from the stages of infantile sexuality, 
Particularly those identified with the 


e 1pus situation, 
z any cases of erotomania might give an 
imi i ; 
apia on that they could be satisfactorily 
ed as being exaggerated or distorted 


cterosexual fi: 3 A 
xations. 
Not attracted b » if our attention were 


a Y the circumstance that 
ese i erie: i 
infatuations invariably begin, not 


[<erotogenic 
genic. 

-mā’ni-å), n. 
orbid impulse 
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Erythrophobia 


: ane. but 
with any internal perception of lov ings 
with an external perception of m oo DY 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. : T ial 
Strache . and J.: Leonard anc ie 
Woolf, London, 1925). The gom alie 
taken from ‘A Case of Paranie ‘ith the 
Paranoidzs), which deals large y aalit 
projection mechanism and homose: A 
[<eroto- | 

] im- 


erotopathy (-top’a-thi), i ose? 
pathy.| Any abnormality of the s 
pulse. , 
á yan 
error (cr’ér), n. [L. <errare, wa emory at 
err.] Freud states: ‘Errors of m A false 
r . > ea 
distinguished from forge nasi only 
recollections through one a or )is 
namely, that the error (false re severe ences 
not recognized as such but fines Cir jnsteal 
He adds that ‘we speak of * ie charac 
ce aie PRS] 
of “falsely recollccting”’ w mon shasized 
ter of the objective reality is ¢ r - “ice? 5 
the psychic material to be i ati a fac 
that is, where something ot Be F membered» 
of my own psychic life is to be ser pe con 
or rather something that k 
firmed or refuted through oni T 
others. The reverse of the i ignorance 
in this sense is formed N oe ži Sigmun 
(Freud, S. The Basic LIGER I 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Ra 
Inc., New York, 1938) peer 
Freud says: ‘Back of ev a 
pression. More accurately § at 
conceals a falschood, a dis acd ma 
is ultimately based on repres 
(ibid) 5 
-ery [<F. -erie <L. -arius ap ala 
forming suffix, meaning eon sta 
business or occupation; CO: 
condition. 


ler, stray: 


¿the err 


nent We? 
teria 


un” 
a made 


erythrism (é-rith’riz’m), al 
red + -ism.] In medicine an i 
this term denotes a condition a 
by the presence of red hair ki 
gions of the body, notably oe with irs 
pubic zone, where it ee bar yb ‘of 
color of the remainder of the ificance m 
This condition attains its sp hg theos 
constitutional medicine from nst; 


= -_f'bi-å)» , 
erythrophobia Crithe- ear o ret 
[<Gr. erythrós, red + phobia. ciated w 
This is most commonly ass fears, ey 
blood, although, as with aba i fear Mhe 
thing identified with the origina ie, t 
act as a substitute for it. For ex3 efe 
fear of blood may be expressed as 


Escape from Love by Traveling 


red, of anything that is red; the fear may 
then spread to all colors; the fear of colors 
may then give way to that of certain local- 
ities in which colors are prominent. Fears 
amass with great facility; moreover, as 
fears grow they tend to appear less asso- 
ciated with the original one, until finally 
the fear seems thoroughly illogical and un- 
related to any previous experiences. 

The conscious ymbolic of an un- 
Conscious and antithetic impulse. Thus, the 
fear of blood is related unconsciously to a 
Wish for it. The wish is a sadistic expression 
Connected with the castration phantasy or 
One of its many subsequent symbolic ex- 
pressions. 

Not infrequen tly erythrophobia appears as 
a fear of blushing. Itis said that the latter is 
related to exhibitionism and that it means 
&enitalization of the face or head. The in- 

ividual fears the red face as if it were the 
Penis, 


escape from love by traveling. Eroto- 
romomania. 
Eshmun complex (esh’mun kom/pleks). 
‘astration complex. . 
‘Here apparently Eshmun, the beautiful 
youth, castrates himself to escape the in- 
Cestuous situation, and thereafter his activ- 
ies become associated witha more neutral 
Or perhaps feminine type of function. . . + 
Lewis, NDC. The Prychobiology of th 
‘astration Reaction, Psychoanalytic Review 
V, 174, 1928) 
sprit de corps (As-pré’ dé kor) [F., 
Sroup, spirit, corporate feeling .] ‘An or- 
8anization of group-feeling and essentially 
as a form of group enthusiasm.’ (Blumer, 
B 2., in Park, R.E. Principles of Sociology. 
arnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 1939) 
Squirol, (cs-dk-r6l’) Jean Etienne Do- 
Minique (1772-1840), French psychiatrist. 


Resia (es-thé’z[h]i-a), 7- [<Neo L. aes- 
8 sia <Gr, afsthésis, perception by the 
CNseg: b 


; Sense.] Sensibility; capacity for sen- 


sati r sc 
fora, Used frequently as a combining 
esthesi , T 

eSthesin 8EP6sis (es-thé-si-d-jen ē-sis), n- 


action int emesis) The production of a re- 

Esthesj, sensory zone. j 
Midpoint (-'ik), a. [See esthesiogenests- 

esthes: S sensation. 

Siogenesisey ie (-oj’@-niz’m), n. [See esthe- 

ethene] The quality or state of being 


estogen 
Strangem Se ee 
kinh oent, kinship  (is-tranj ment, 
ip). Social workers’ term for ‘the 
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Eugenics 


state of being out of touch or not on 
friendly terms with one’s relatives because 
of disagreement or indifference.’ (Hamil- 
ton, G. A Medical Social Terminology, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York, 1930) 
estromania. Sec oestromania. 


ethnic classification of amentia. The eth- 
nic classification suggested in 1866 by 
J.Langdon Down, according to which he 
differentiated four groups—namely, Mon- 
golian, Ethiopian, Caucasian and Ameri- 
can Indian—has long been abandoned, 
save that the term Mongolian type has been 
retained. 

ethnological (cth-né-loj’i-kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to ethnology. 

ethnology (-nol’6-ji), n.[<Gr. éhnos, body 
of men living together, nation, people. ] 
The branch of anthropology which deals with 
the division of mankind into races and 
studies the origin, history, customs and in- 
stitutions of the various racial groups. 
etiology (é-ti-ol’6-ji), n. [<Gr. aitiologia, a 
stating of the cause <aitia, cause + -logy.] 
The division of medical science relating to 
the cause of disease. The cause of general 
paresis is the germ of syphilis; not all pa- 
tients with syphilis develop general paresis. 
Etiological studies involve also investiga- 
tions into the nature and response of the 
tissues of the host as well as of the response 
of the total personality to the results of the 
disease. 

eu- (i-), prefix meaning good, well, ad- 
vantageous <Gr. eñ, well. 

euergasia (ii-ér-gas’i-a), n. [<eu- + er- 
gasia.| Adolf Meyer’s term for wholesome 
or normal mental functioning. 

eugenic (ŭ-jen’ik), a. [eu- 4+ -genic.] Prop- 
erly used in its original sense, the term re- 
lates only to the ideology or methods of 
preventive medicine in applying geneuc 
principles to human health conditions as 
postulated by eugenics. 

eugenics (-iks), n.pl. [<eugenic.] This term 
was coined by Francis Galton to denote the 
systematically organized efforts of pre- 
ventive medicine to improve average hu- 
man qualities through the observation of 
heredity, Galton’s introduction of the word 
‘study’ into his final definition: ‘the study of 
agencies under social control that may im- 
prove or impair the racial qualities of fu- 
ture generations, either physically or men- 
tally’, makes it clear that he was thinking 
of such studies as would be the foundation 
of plans. Eugenics is thus complementary 


Eumorph 


to euthenics which aims at the betterment of 
the human race by studying the environ- 
mental conditions of human bcings and dif- 
fers from genelics, which is the branch of 
natural science that studies the origin, 
transmission and manifestation of hered- 
itary characters, 


Eugenic measures are (1) positive, to cn- 
courage reproduction by persons biologi- 
cally most highly qualified (‘aristogenic’), 
or (2) negative, for the reduction or stoppage 
of parenthood among those least qualified 
physically and mentally (‘cacogenic’). 
While positive eugenic activities consist 
mainly of educational propaganda and 
practical help to biologically sound fam- 
ilies, negative eugenic procedure is de- 
voted to the restriction of marriage and 
birth rates in the lowest class of family 
stocks through eugenic advice, contracep- 
tive birth control measures and voluntary 
or compulsory sterilization. 

Accordingly, the positive aim of eugenics 
is to improve the human capacity for re- 
sponding favorably to contemporary stand- 
ards of culture and civilization, in order to 
obtain a general stabilized level of resist- 
ance to the dysgenic and antisocial in- 
fluences of inferior family stocks; whereas 
the chief task of negative eugenics is to de- 
termine and prevent biological incapacity 
to thrive even in a favorable environment. 


eumorph (ii’mawrf), n. [<eu- + -morph.] 


Individual possessing normal or average 
body build. 


eumorphic (i-mawr’fik), a. [<eumorph + 
-ic.] According to the classification of consti- 
tutional types by the Italian school, this 
term means ‘built along normal lineg and 
refers to a type intermediate between doli- 
chomorphic and brachymorphic and is equiva- 
lent to Viola’s normosplanchnic type. 

Etymologically the term eumorphic is 
derived from the structure or shape of the 
body as a whole, whereas normosplanchnic 
is derived from the size of the viscera and 
their effect on the contour of the body. It 
is held nevertheless that there is a complete 
correspondence between the eumorphic 
paa and the normosplanchnic visceral 
status, 


eunuch (inuk), 
eunouchos, ca; 


n. [L. eunuchus <Gr, 
1 strated person, animal; fruit 
Without seed or kernel, <euné, bed + 
échein, to keep, to hold.] In general usage 
as well asin medicine this term designates a 
man castrated before puberty and subsequently 


developing the Secondary sexual character- 
istics of a female. See castrate, 
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Eu phoria 


In Oriental harems the male super 
were eunuchs, to prevent their sexual es 
tions. However, the belief that the pene 
of the testes after puberty necessarily ge 
vents sex functioning is Gage Ha 
ther sex does removal of the gona so 
puberty invariably produce such _ alas 
‘Eunuch’ may therefore have së Me 
tions as other men whose testes are ren 

fter puberty. E ae 
į ‘Real comnts may be recognized bY, 
growing bald, since they do not pe pas 
the hormones which make other m balde 
ceptible to the genetic tendency tO 
ness. 
eunuch, v. To castrate before th 
puberty. -AA 
eunuchism (-iz’m), n. [eunuch + ioe 
medical term for the state of being before 
or a eunuch, that is, a man castrate 
puberty. Obs. oid] 19 
eunuchoid (-oid), a. [<eunoch + iescribes 
constitutional medicine this ape c hose 
the physical appearance of a a ena 
secondary sexual characterist™ bts 
those of a female. Sce hypogentlat Y 


eunuchoid small gigantea - 
ji-gan’tiz’m). This term ead 3 
of excessive growth (especially te s 
extremities) which takes place ny poset’ 
puberty and is associated with a eteri tics 
sis of the secondary sexual cha ‘oF licho 
It is often found in the phi a 
morphic types of constitution on it leads ti 
rect itself in later years, unles 

active pulmonary tuberculosis. 


dt 
hoid 4 
eunuchoidism (-iz’m), n- eT cori 
-ism.] In the classificatory SYST" gf eunuc 
stitutional medicine, the coneeh ing a A 
oidism applies to a male eia safter Ca 
nuch, that is, a man who deve poracteristl 
tration the secondary sexual ¢ row slop! 
of a female: large hips, nam? ay 
shoulders, absence of beard aes oo 
and high-pitched feminine vO esults froni 
Eunuchoidism sometimes glands ft 
early derangement of the sex 8^ perty” 


c age of 


f u 2 iI 
out operative castration before Pa cially 
may even occur in mature ne 2 anges g 
in old age, following drast $ 


their glandular balance, and is casi 
nizable by high-pitched voice- A 
tion. uii A 
euphoria (ū-fö'ri-å), n. [Gr. eup? ear] of 
of bearing easily <eu- + phen, sens? 
psychiatry, a morbid or abnor™m ar 
well-being. TT: 
aphoa is a generalized feeling 


Euphoric 


being, not amounting to a definite affect 
of gladness.’ (Henderson, D.K. and Gilles- 
pie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th 
ed.) Oxford University Press, London, 
1936). While the condition may be ob- 
served in many psychiatric states, it gains 
distinction in the manic state of manic- 
pressive psychosis. 
euphoric (ii-for’ik), a. [<euphoria + -ic.] 
clating to the feeling of well-being. 
euphoric apathy. Sce apathy, euphoric. 
eupraxia (j-prak’si-a), n. [Gr. eupraxta 
<cu- + praxis, a doing, action.) Normal 
ability to perform coérdinated movements. 
eurhythmia (a-rith’mi-a; ū-riTH’), n. (Gr. 
eur(h) ythmia, rhythmical order, orderliness, 
armony, <eu- + rhythms, rhythm.] In 
Constitutional medicine, harmonious body 
relationships. ‘There is no doubt that the 
Original evolutional spurt of the organism 
or of the separate organs may from the 
Start be deficient or excessive, and yet we 
may have a just distribution of the two re- 
sultants of such a spurt, namely, the pon- 
deral and the morphological, so that the 
result will be eurhythmic, microsomic and 
megalosomic individuals.’ (Pende, N. Con- 
Stitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarati, S. 
Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
eurhythmic (-mik), a. [<eurhythmia + -ic.] 
crtaining to or characterized by eu- 
rhythmia or the harmonious relationship 
etween different systems of the body. 
curhythmic gigantism (a-riTH’mik ji- 
8an’tiz’m), Gigantosomia primordialis. 
urotophobia (ii-rd-t6-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
¢urétas, pudenda muliebria + phobia.] Fear 
male genitals. Paton says: ‘A distressing 
tendency to blush is noted in many psy- 
Chasthenics, and is often sufficiently pro- 
nounced to make the patient averse to g0- 
+38 into society. In the exaggerated cases it 
'S excited whenever the patient encounters 
b Stranger—eurotophobia. This term must 
pocarefully distinguished from erythro- 
Phobia, or the fear of a red color.’ (Paton, 
Phil chiatry. J.B.Lippincott Company, 
a. & London, 1905) 
Wa? Plastic (a-ri-plas’tik), a. [<Gr. curýs, 
ee broad, spacious + «plastic. This 
fie qharacterizes a type described by 
type i and corresponding to the pyknic 
splan ee Kretschmer’s. system, the megalo- 
Pende me hybervegetative constitution © 


Ip thenic (ŭ-sthen’ik), a. [< eu- + -sthenic.] 


comparison with the oligosthenic and 
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phtkinoid divisions of the asthenic type in 
Kretschmer’s system of constitutional 
types, this denotes the asthenic variety 
which is relatively the most vigorous and 
the closest to the athletic. 

eutelegenesis (ii-té-lé-jen’é-sis), z. [<eu- 
+ tele- + genesis.| This term is used in 
genetics, synonymously with artificial in- 
semination, to denote the technical process of 
artificially impregnating a female with the 
sperms of a male without any contact be- 
tween the two. 

In the breeding of domestic animals this 
technique has long passed the experimental 
stage, and is now being widely used in 
many countries. ‘Sperms are drawn off, 
transferred to vials and kept under refriger- 
ation for days, to be used as needed.’ 
(Scheinfeld, A. You and Heredity. Book of 
the Month Club, New York, 1939) 

It is expected by some biologists that the 
practice of eutelegenesis will soon be ap- 
plied to human beings also. It may be uti- 
lized for eugenic purposes as well as for the 
control of the proportionate birth-rate of 
the sexes. 
eutelegenic, eutelegenetic (-jen’ik, -jé- 
net’ik), a. [See eutelegenesis.] Both adjectives 
refer to the technique or effect of eutelegene- 
Sis. 
euthanasia (i-tha-na’z[h]i-a), n. [<Gr. 
euthanasia, easy, happy death <eu- + thá- 
natos, death.] This term applies mainly to 
the measures by which physicians alle- 
viate, or seek to remove, the distress attend- 
ing the approach of death in the course of a 
chronic disease. According to this concept, 
the removal of pain is regarded as essential 
for an ‘easy death’. 

In a more specific sense, the term im- 
plies not only an easy, painless death, but 
also the means of bringing one on by le- 
gally putting to immediate death every suf- 
ferer from an incurable disease who prefers 
this kind of death to being tormented for a 
lengthy period before an eventual, painful 
death. This particular procedure is com- 
monly known as ‘mercy killing’ and has been 
advocated by small groups of physicians 
subscribing to the belief that, with ade- 
quate safeguards, euthanasia should be 
legalized ‘to allow incurable sufferers to 
choose immediate death rather than await 
it in agony’. These advocates of euthanasia 
hold that most of the legal and religious ar- 
guments against mercy killing are founded 
on emotion rather than on reason. 

Within the province of eugenics, it is the 
method of infanticide—that is, the destruc- 


Euthenics 


tion of infants with marked congenital de- 
fects—which has at certain times been 
practiced as a form of cuthanasia which 
seemed advisable for the particular pur- 
poses of race betterment. It was in Plato’s 
Republic and in ancient Sparta—whose 
population was essentially military and had 
become accustomed to looking at marriage 
chiefly as a means of supplying new sol- 
diers—that infanticide was urged for the 
first time and actually practiced, upon the 
decision of the ephors, when a child was 
unlikely to turn out a vigorous citizen 
(soldier). Following the pattern of Sparta, 
numcrous tribes and nations have also con- 
trived at one time or anothcr, to destroy 
their unfit, in order to prevent them from 
becoming a burden to themselves and to 
society. 

At present and in all civilized countries, 
of course, any kind of cuthanasia is con- 
trary to ethical and humanitarian concepts 
and is punishable as a felony (sce eugenics). 


euthenics (ii-then’iks), n. [<Gr. euthénein, 
to thrive + -ics; patterned after eugenics.| 
In contrast to eugenics which aims at im- 
proving the biological qualities of future 
human generations with the aid of data 
gained from the observation of heredity, 
the term euthenics relates to the study of en- 
vironmental conditions tending to improve 
the human race (see peristasis), 


euthymia (G-thim‘i-a, i-thi’mi 
euthymia, cheerfulness, tr 
-thymia.] Joyfulness or m 


-a), n. [Gr. 
anquility <eu- + 
ental tranquility, 


and Over-evaluation 
ment or aims. 


and of personal 
me purpose is served by the 
n of personal achievements and 
d by the individual’s flight from 
© pessimistic feeling of his own inferior- 
pe! z are thus “arranged” and arise 

n exaggerated safety-tendency directed 


oa me ites of “being below”, (Ad- 


ractice and Theory of Individual 
Psychology, tr, by Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, 


Over-evaluatio 
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’ any on 

Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1924) i 
asio, “onis 

evasion (č-vā'zhun), n. [< L. guasto; PA 

<#, out + vadere, to go, walk.] See p 
logia. 

: i Para- 
evasion in the field of speaking. 
logia. 

: é'y'], sānt-jonz’). 
evil, St. John’s (č'v°l, sant-jonz 
term for epilepsy. 


An old 


yrares 
eviration (ev- shun), n. fate an 
emasculate, castrate <é-, out + aE anti- 
Krafft-Ebing writes: ‘If, in ca > lt Ta 
pathic sexual instinct thus deve = sting 
restoration occurs, then deep ane cennlty 
transformations of the psy hical pe eset if 
may occur. ‘The process completing ration 
this way may be brictfly desane A une 
(defemination in women). The ae par- 
dergocs a deep change of characte Y ians 
ticularly in his feclings and erate: After 
which thus become those of a cite an 
this, he also feels himself to be 


rome 

a won 
or 

; desire only ‘2 


prostitute? (Krafft-Ebing, , 
pathia Sexualis. Samucl Login, 


1908) . i emasculatio? 
Eviration is also defined ie 
i i jcw. : 
from the physical point of vic evolution 


RR > tatili), A 
evolutility (cv-6-lii-til i-ti), -Torists € 
+ -ility, patie for.] wW ith biolog ais” 
term means the capability O or other 4 
to exhibit change in growth a 


„gult O’ 
an as a resu 
pects of the physical structure as @ 


nutrition. saltttis onis» 
evolution (-lii’shun), n. [< L. @ o vol 0h? 
act of unrolling <evolutus, See Toa 
unroll, unfold <z, out + vove f evolu 


` à ions 0 a7 
turn.] Vague rudimentary now, con 
tion, as a transition from simpe ae p 
plexity, appeared already in 


nae 
onst 

i i ne demo, 
ophy; but it was only with U 


si 
naper: its WOTA ale 
tion in a scientific manner of it Ma 


. arwin ane, 
the realm of biology by DAN st in 
lace that it became of real ir a 

5 en assi 
ence. Since then it has Deer ethnolos ig 
important role in anthropology, © psye 
history, comparative religion, an mes meri 
ogy. As a philosophy in pinden Tes cen y 
gent evolution has a great kin its p 
notion is that a sum is more i her orga 
and that in the evolution of ae u 
isms from lower, some new €m 
ities arise. Pes 
: ve 

Evolution may be of a cane e oo 
tive kind, progressive or regre eralizati® 
may take form in a broad gen 


ga” 
r Hr it 


Evolutional, Evolutionary 


Some biologists restrict the meaning of the 
term ‘evolution’ so that it is applicable only 
to plants and animals. Others extend the 
meaning to apply throughout nature and 
interpret mental progress in terms of evolu- 
tion. According to C. Lloyd Morgan, any 
condition, physical or mental, which ex- 
emplifies evolution is a temporary phase in 
an orderly series of events, and its relations 
to preceding, subsequent, and surrounding 
events may be determined by scientific 
methods. 
y In biology it has become customary to 
limit the meaning of the term to the evolu- 
tion of living forms, first placed on a scien- 
tific footing by the observations made inde- 
pendently but almost simultancously by 
Charles Darwin and A.R.Wallace. From 
their study of fauna and fossils in many 
lands they were able to form a picture of 
the distribution of animal life in space and 
time which forced cach to the conclusion 
that the more complex forms of living be- 
ings including man are descended from 
more primitive forms (see Darwinism). 
The great reputation of Darwin for the 
demonstration of the biological facts un- 
crlying this theory of evolution, was scarcely 
iminished by the subsequent discovery of 
his mistakes in interpreting the mechanism 
of this evolutionary process. From the 
Present genetic standpoint it may be said 
that regarding Natural Selection acting 
through Survival of the Fittest as a mech- 
anism bringing new types into existence, in 
Addition to favoring the better-adjusted 
types already in existence, Darwin implied 
© heinous genetic heresy of the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters. Modern ge- 
Netics has not only discredited this heresy 
Ut, in revealing the frequency of mutations 
as provided a substitute for Darwin’s false 
notion, When a new type has arisen by 
Mutation, the principles of natural selection 
hR survival of the fittest can work to pre- 
€ or destroy it. See mutation. 
Polutional, evolutionary (-al, -er-i), n. 
‘taining to or characterized by evolution. 
tie ttionism, evolutism (-iz’m, ev’6-lii- 
to the Both terms are, used with sere 
evolui ey of biological or metaphysica 
nis On. See evolution. 
ais rated attention | 
n'shun). Hyperprosexia. 
saaggerated ion of sleep (eg- 
zaj/ereatid E duration o: ay Ea ia 
somnia dū-rā’shun ov slép’). Hyp 
e 
sen crated self-centeredness (— self- 
‘“rd-nes). Egomania. 


(eg-zaj'čr-āt-id 
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exaltation, reactive (eg-zaul-tā’shun, rē- 
ak’tiv). See mania, reactive. á 
examination anxiety (eg-zam-i-na’shun 
ang-zi’é-ti). It is the opinion of Freud that 
the anxiety attendant upon examinations 
is intensified by experiences of the past, 
usually unconscious, which had to do with 
‘the punishments we suffered as children 
for misdeeds we had committed—memo- 
ries which were revived in us on the dies 
trae, dies illa of the grueling examination at 
the two critical junctures in our careers as 
students.’ (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933) 
examination dream (— drém). Examina- 
tion-dreams (Freud), or matriculation- 
dreams (Stekel), are dreams connected 
with examinations. See examination anxiety. 


examination-phobia (eg-zam-i-na’shun. 
fo’bi-a). Fear of examination; see anxiety 
dream. 

examination, psychiatric social (—, sī- 
ki-at’rik, sd’shal). “The psychiatric social 
examination has as its immediate end as 
complete an understanding as possible of 
the patient’s personality and behavior. It 
approaches the problem from a develop- 
mental point of view, bringing together 
data concerning the individual’s heredity, 
his physical and mental make-up, his social 
and material environment, the personal- 
ities in his family group and his reactions 
to them, from the time of his childhood to 
the present.’ (Vocational Aspects of Psychiatric 
Social Work. Mental Hygiene, 1925) 
exanthropia (ck-san-thro’pi-a), n. [<Gr. 
eks, out of + anthropia.] An old term for 
what was called the third stage of melan- 
cholia, namely, dislike for society. 
excandescentia furibunda (cks-kan-des- 
ken’té-a foo-ré-boon’da) [L., ‘furious iras- 
ibility’.] Plattner’s term for psychosis char- 
acterized by violent reactions. 

excessive craving for light. Photomania. 


excessive heterosexuality in men. Satyri- 
asis. 

excessive heterosexuality in women, 
Nymphomania. 
excessive  salivation 
va'shun). Sialorrhoea. 
excitation (ek-si-ta/shun), n. [< L. excitatio, 
-onis, a rousing up <éx, out + citare, to 
move vigorously, rouse, excite.] From the 
standpoint of Janet excitation is a form of 
psychotherapy: it ‘has the opposite sense to 


(ek-ses'iv sal-i- 


Excitation, Deflection of 


that of depression.’ He adds: ‘We must not 
confuse excitation with agitation, as often 
happens. . . . Its essential characteristic is 
a rapid increase in psychological tension 
above the degree at which the tension has 
remained for a considerable time. This rise 
can obviously occur in cither of two ways. 
There may be a real elevation above the 
level typical of what is regarded as normal. 
Excitation must, then, correspond to the 
phenomenon which passes by the name of 
Joy—enthusiasm, inspiration, ecstasy. It 
must play a part in works of genius, in in- 
ventions, and in the progress of thought. 
But this form is rare, and we have little ex- 
perience of it in our therapeutic observa- 
tions. The other form of excitation is more 
familiar; it is that which we shall find in 
our patients, the form in which the psycho- 
logical tension, previously lowered, rises to 
the level which is regarded as normal.’ 
(Janet, P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), 
tr. by Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925) 

Appreciation of the meaning of the con- 
Cept excitation may be gained when one 
knows that Janct refers to excitation by ac- 
tion, by betrothal, by changes in mode of 
life and occupation, by traveling and ath- 
letics, by intellectual work, etc. 
excitation, deflection of (—, dé-flek’shun 
ov) [<L. de, (away) from + flectere, to 
bend, turn.] By this term Freud indicates 
the turning aside of a response to stimula- 
tion from the psychical sphere to t 
matic. In discussing hysteria and a 
neurosis he states: ‘In each of the 
occurs a deflection of excitation t 
matic field instead o! 
of it? (Freud, S. 
Riviere, J.: Leona 
and The Institute 
don, 1924-25) 


excitation, somatic sexual (—, sõ-mat'ik 
sek’shoo-al). With Freud this term means a 
continuous visceral excitation produced by 
pressure on the walls of the seminal vesicles 
which are lined with nerve-endings. 

excitation, unconscious (—, un 


i -kon’shus). 

hile discussing dreams Freud says that in 
children ‘a wish unfulfilled during the day 
May instigate a wish,’ but wishes of that 
nature seldom induce dreams in adults. In 
the latter ‘the source is in the unconscious, 


believe that the conscious wish becomes ef- 
fective in excitin 


` g a dream only when it 
succeeds in arousi SE z 


he so- 
nxiety- 
m there 
o the so- 
f psychical assimilation 
Collected Papers, tr. by 
rd and Virginia Woolf 
of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
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neuroses, I believe that these a, 
wishes are always active and ready ee bi š 
press themselves whenever the ind 1 e 
portunity of allying themselves ee ae 
pulse from consciousness, and trans = E 
their own greater intensity to a oan 
tensity of the latter.’ (Freud, S. ee Brill, 
pretation af Dreams (3rd ed.), in. y New 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, 

York, 1933) ; f iut 
excitement, catatonic (ck-sit ment, 

ton’ik). See dementia praecox, catatonic. 


. . = <on-sti- 
excitement, constitutional F 5 eee 
ta’shun-al). An older term used by 
lin for manic temperament. 


attraction tO 


excrement, abnormal AG rak’shun 


(eks'krē-ment, ab-nawr’mal 
too). Coprophilia. 
excrement, study relating to ei 
ré-lat‘ing too). Scatology. 
exhaustion, mental | 
men’tal). Encephalasthenia. 


stud’i 
(eg-zaws’chun, 


n 
i (—, nér'vus)- A 
exhaustion, nervous ; 


older term for neurasthenia. 


5 -@m 

exhibition dream (ck-si-bish’un = Dii 
[F. <L. exhibitus, P-P: of exhiberes 2 
forth, present, show, display, Freud says‘ 
out + habēre, to have, hold.] i 
‘Paradise itself is nothing pon individ- 
phantasy of the childhood o F cams C4 
ual. . . . Into this paradise aes alrea 
take us back every night; we ha impres- 
ventured the conjecture that t (from the 
sions of our earliest childhood f° a of 
prehistoric period until about, n for thet 
the third year) crave reprodu ne ar refer- 
own sake, perhaps without ee repeti- 
ence to their content, so that t of na ed- 

> 
ness, then, are exhibition-dreams. ( 
The Interpretation of Dreams ( 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
1933) he 


wy 
exhibitionism (ck-sicbish’un-iz’™)s yo 
[<exhibition + -ism.] enon hat is 
analysis, early sexual pryt of, 
those occurring during the Pee p ica 
fancy gain gratification throug are wre 
or somatic expression. There ic z0 
principal zones, called oie aa serve © 
the oral, anal and genital—t | qualities. 
provide outlet for the insine T in 

During the infancy period the a or 
stinct consists of several ‘comp tries to 
partial impulses, each of een chielY 
achieve independent saatais of the 
through the erotogenic zones. 


pan 
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partial impulses is exhibitionism. This im- 
pulse, manifested early in the form of gen- 
ital exhibitionism, is later subject to all the 
modification that may take place with any 
of the instincts. It may be progressively dis- 
placed from the genital zone to the body as 
i whole, to the oral zone (the pleasure of 
speaking), to clothes, to dramatics, to the 
possession of material assets, etc. Or, it may 
be expressed in terms of reaction-formation, 
that is, there may be aversion to display of 
any kind. 
tion /Ghiatric patients express the exhibi- 
its ee impulse in a variety of ways. In 
taunt form the genitals are exposed, 
the. Y to some person who represents to 
sr Armea the parent of the opposite sex. 
<Aibitionism is thus associated with the 
edipus complex. 
an ean of these phantasies were plainly of 
crowd i biuonistic order: thus he moved the 
an Baie. his marvelous oratory or ravished 
it was tence by his violin-playing; oftener 
w ich} wind instrument, a horn or a flute, 
ad n he played in a way that the world 
ats known before. . . .’ (Jones, E. 
ood & Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.) William 
“They Company, Baltimore, 1938) 
Subjece ig cee around of an instinct upon the 
at mac 88csted to us by the reflection 
Tound asochism is actually sadism turned 
exhibiieen the subject’s own ego, and that 
the sonst, includes the love of gazing 
lected De bject’s own body.’ (Freud, S. Col- 
Cona: seas (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, Cs 
ip oard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 


Stiti 
a5) of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 


exhibir. e : R 
ne eitionist (-ist), n. [exhibition + -ist.] 

exh} dicted to exhibitionism (q.v-)- 

ioni tionistic (-bish-un-ist/ik), a. [exhibi- 
ie ~ic.] Relating to the component in- 

display; characterized by exhibi- 


exi 
ical, a absence of the feeling of phys- 


Xone thesia. 
outsiie ism (cks-oj’é-niz’m), n. [<Gr. éð, 
cing genés, born, + ism] state of 
ditions nerated or born or caused by con- 
Called ae factors outside of the body is 
exogenic genism. Thus, general paresis 1s 
Cause, the o „the sense that the original 
body fr € spirochete, is transmitted to the 
om an outside source. 


exogenetic, exogenic (eks- 
~s6-jé-net'ik, -jen'ik). In mod- 
ate ! classification, the term exoge- 
S to Physical or mental disorders 


Medi 
nous p rdia 
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which are caused predominantly by factors 
acting either from outside of the body or 
from another part of the body, (outside of 
the system) which is the very seat of the 
morbid condition in question. See endoge- 
nous. 

exogeny, exogenism, exogenesis (cks- 
oj’é-ni, -niz’m, ck-sd-jen’@-sis) [<Gr. éxd, 
out of, outside + gignesthat, to be born.] AL 
though the medical term exogeny relates 
originally to the pathogenetic process of 
only those morbid conditions which are 
caused by factors acting from outside of the 
body, it is used in psychiatry in a more spe- 
cific sense. The psychiatric classification in- 
cludes disorders which are at least predom- 
inantly due to influences of pathological 
processes outside of the nervous system, and 
are not inherent in its particular genetic 
constitution. 

According to this definition, a ‘sympto- 
matic’ psychosis which originates within the 
body, but arises primarily from morbid 
factors outside of the nervous system, thus 
constituting merely a secondary symptom 
of an organic disease affecting parts of the 
body other than the nervous system itself, 
must similarly be classified as exogenous, 
as the more obvious cases of traumatic psy- 
chosis, alcoholic hallucinosis or reactive de- 
pression (see endogeny). 
expansive (eks-pan’siv), a. [<L. expansus, 
p-p.. of expandere, spread out, expand 
-ive.] Relating to or characterized by ex- 
pansiveness. 
expansiveness (-nes), n. From the psychi- 
atric point of view expansiveness is usually 
synonymous with megalomania. Bleuler 
cites delusions of grandeur as expansive 
forms of delusions. ‘In the mildest cases 
they rather take the form of over-estima- 
tion of the ego; the patient surpasses other 
people in health, ability, beauty to an ex- 
tent greater than the corresponding real- 
ity? (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930.) In severer instances, pa- 
tients believe they are God or that they are 
endowed with supernatural powers. 
expectation, anxious - (cks-pek-ta’shun, 
angk’shus). Freud says: “primitive man Is a 
prey toa perpetual “anxious expectation”, 
to a lurking sense of apprehension, just like 
those suffering from the anxiety-neurosis 
classified by us in the psychoanalytical the- 
ory of the neuroses. This “anxious expecta- 
tion” shows itself most intensely on all oc- 
casions that depart from what is usual, in 
regard to anything that involves something 
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novel, unexpected, unexplained, uncanny.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers, tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25.) Sce expectation neurosis. a 
expectation neurosis (— nū-rō sis). As 
Bleuler says an expectation neurosis is 
really not a neurosis; it is a symptom that 
is not uncommon to a number of nosologic 
entities. Sometimes, however, it is a major 
symptom or it may have what Bleuler 
calls ‘monosymptomatic circumscription’. 
When an individual develops an anxicty 
regarding the anticipated performance of 
an act, he is said to exhibit an expectation 
neurosis. 


expectation of life (— ov lif’). The num- 
ber of years that individuals of a given age 
will, on the average, live beyond that age, 
is called the expectation of life at that age. 

Example. According to the life table for 
continental United States, 1929 to 1931, 
prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
the expectation of life at birth for white 
males was 59.12 years. At age 40 the expec- 
tation of life was 29.22 years. 

Patients with mental disease have an ex- 
pectation of life less than half that of the 
gencral population. In 1930, male patients 
in the New York civil State hospitals had 
an expectation of life of 19.17 years at age 
20, compared with 46.02 years for white 
males in continental United States, Female 
patients had an expectation of life of 18.06 
years at age 20, compared with 48.52 for 
white females in continental United States, 
See life table. 
expectation of mental disease (— — 
men’tal di-zēz'). The expectation of mental 
disease is the chance (per 100) that an in- 
dividual of a specified age will develop a 
mental disease during the remainder of his 
life. In practice, this means the chance of 
being admitted for the first time to a hos- 
pital for mental disease. 

Example. Of every 100 males born in 
New York State in 1920, 47 will be ad- 
mitted at least once toa hospital for mental 
disease during their life-time. The corre- 
Sponding expectation for females was 4.4 
per cent. 
experiment of nature (cks-per’i-ment ov 
na chr) [<L experimentum, proof, test 
<experiri, to try, prove, put to test.] A term 
frequently used in the feld of objective psy- 


prints Adolf Meyer emphasizes the 
study and treatment of stressful situations 
and the ways i 


4 n which an individual reacts 
to such stresses, He refers to ‘experiment of 
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nature’, meaning the individual's reaction 
to real environmental situations. 
explosion-readiness. See readiness, explo- 
sion. saad 
explosive diathesis (ekepip siv. aara 
sis) [Gr. diáthesis, arrangement, d isp oee 
state, condition.] This expression, at 
duced by Kaplan, is a form of iaar i 
psychosis, characterized by udde n e as 
violence, sometimes culminating In @ 
leptiform seizure. 


expressible (cks-pres‘i-b'l), a. Synony- 


mous with penetrant. 1, This 
expression, exchange of the yore aaki 
is a psychoanalytic concept. Freu far the 
of ‘an exchange of the verbal aiden ah lace- 
thought in question’ as a form ot ¢ SF 
ment. +. euch a 

‘Displacement usually occurs = a ee 
way that a colourless and abstrac : od for 
sion of the dream-thought is ae ad- 
one that is pictorial and canera moi 
vantage, and along with it te eater is 
this substitution is obvious. | bn dreams 
pictorial is capable of representation in which 
and can be fitted into a SHUR aan the 
abstract expression would Enies no 
dream-representation with di Ta politica 
unlike those which would arise 1” elie in an 
leading article had to be repr S The Inter- 
illustrated journal.’ (Freud, * as by Brill, 
pretation of Dreams (3rd cd.), 933) 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, 


o pene 
peg _ See pe 
expressivity (cks-pre-siv i-ti), ” 


trance. ae a'shun)s n- 
exteriorization (cks-tē-ri-0-r1-za uently in 
[<exteriorize.] This term, used mol gyati 
psychiatry, refers to the act olon speaking 
one’s interests and affects. W ine jividuals, 
of treatment of schizophrenic 10! “we 
Henderson and Gillespie say Mend try 
must encourage, stimulate, expta to day; 
to “exteriorise” those who tene 

dream and to lead asocial seclus 
(Henderson, D.K. and ciller) 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th a DA 
University Press, London, 193 


ive ye 


Oxford 


exteriorize (eks-té/ri-6-riz); Me 
terior, outward, outer, exterior F 
jectivate. sinal TE 
external hydrocephalus (eks-tër P 
dré-sef’a-lus). See hydrocephalus. , shu” 
extinction, order of (eks-ting ies, the 
awr’dér ov). In genctic family st out i? 
statistical estimate of families pe of 1e 
a certain generation because Ot *” 
production. 


Extrayersion 


extraversion (cks-tra-vér’shun), n. [<L. 
extra, outside + M.L. versio, -dnts, a turn- 
ing.] Disposition to turn one’s interests 
upon or find pleasure in external things. 
An outward-turning of the libido. With 
this concept I denote a manifest related- 
Ness of subject to object in the sense of a 
aN movement of subjective interest 
ow ards the object. Ex ne in the state of 
tome on thinks, feels, and acts in rela- 
Bnd tie s object, and morcover in a direct 
Subi = y observable fashion, so that no 
oe an oa about his positive depend- 
Sivan the object. In a sense, therefore, 
mises ie is an outgoing transference of 
ligne ce the subject to the object. 
ayha T A Psychological Types, tr. by 
pane Nee Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
Y, New York & London, 1923) 
the ieee of active extraversion, when 
sive extra es) ‘deliberately willed’, and pas- 
ity ine, pin when the object compels 
its ceo the interest of the subject of 
tention, (ibid) even against the latter’s in 
teriorication or process of extraverting is éx- 
on (q.v.). 


extray, A 
ersi; “1 A E aiii 
dersion, active (=, ak’tiv). See extra 


&xtraversi 


o ny ae n N 
lraversion, n, passive (—, pas'iv). See ex 


extravert 


si (cks'tra-vé who turns 
is interest i-vért), n. One 


$S outward, on things external. 

t vere’), v. [<L. extra, outside + 

away front] To turn libido outwardly, 
Tom oneself, 


ext; ne 
Sen's ue Sesitiveness to sound (cks-trem 
€Xtringi es too sound’). Hyperacusia. 
[ Mee constant (cks-trin’sik kon/stant) 
the keon hr outer.] Burrow’s term for 
1SM-enyjp ary, symbolic principle in organ- 
Partial ac ene relationship. Refers to the 
e Cortes o ON-patterns mediated through 
Nsistenc and conforms symbolically to the 
Xternal Y of phenomena throughout the 
Onstant World. The organism’s extrinsic 
regulates the secondary, partial 


extraye x 
Yertere, t 


, 
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Eyelash Sign 


system of word-conditioned reflexes, and is 
subordinate to the organisms primary 
principle or central constant. Contrasted 
with intrinsic constant. (Burrow, T. The 
Biology of Human Conflict. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937, pp.341—43.) 
See also homogenic mechanism, partial ambit. 
extroversion (cks-tr6-vér’shun), extrovert 
(eks’tr6-vért), less correct, but equally fre- 
quent spellings of extraversion, extravert, Ex- 
traversion. 

exudative diathesis (cks-ii/da-tiv  di- 
ath’é-sis) [‘discharging through the pores’ 
(in the manner of sweat) <L. ex(s)udare, to 
discharge by sweating, to exude <ex, out 
+ sudare, to sweat, perspire.] This term, in- 
troduced by Czerny, designates a form of 
arthritic diathesis occurring in growing chil- 
dren and characterized by a constitutional 
condition called colloidoclastic diathesis by 
Widal. 

The syndrome of arthritism in children is 
produced by irritating toxic products, 
which result from the protein metabolism 
and accumulate in the blood and inter- 
stitial lymph of the tissues, and especially in 
the skin and mucosae which possess the 
power of neutralizing toxins. The products 
of imperfect albuminoid metabolism stimu- 
late these tissues and render them abnor- 
mally sensitive. They affect particularly 
the parasympathetic nerves which are al- 
ready in a state of hypertonia in the normal 
child. An unstable colloidoplasmatic equi- 
librium follows which is upset by ingestion 
of ordinary articles of diet, inducing the 
phenomena of protein shock, colloidoclasia, 
anaphylaxis and blood alkalosis. It is pre- 
cisely to these phenomena that the syn- 
drome of exudative diathesis applies. 


eyelash sign (i'lash sin’). In a case of un- 
consciousness due to functional disease, 
such as epilepsy or hysteria, stroking the 
eyelashes will make the lids move, but no 
such reflex will occur in case of organic 
brain lesion such as apoplexy, fracture of 
the skull or other severe traumatism. 


fabrication (fab-ri-ka’shun), n. [L. Sabri- 
calio, -onis, a making, structure < faber, -bri, 
a worker in any material, artisan.] See con- 
Sabulation, opportune; psychosis, Korsakoff. 


fabulation (fab-i-la/shun), n. [L. fabulatio, 
-Ānis <fabulare, to speak, chat.) Adolf 
Meyer used this term in the sense of con- 
fabulation or fabrication. He spoke of 
‘forms of protracted deliria usually with 
numerous fabulations. . . ? (Am.J. In- 
sanity LX, 439, 1904) 
facies, ironed-out (fa’shé-éz, i’ernd-out’ 
L. facies, face.] This expression is usually 
applied to the facial expression of patients 
with general paresis. The loss of tone of the 
muscles of expression gives the face the ap- 


pearance as if it has been ‘ironed-out’, flat- 
tened. 


facile ament (fas'il a’'ment) [<L. facilis, 
casy, and ament (q.v.).] Tredgold uses this 
expression to denote the mentally defective 
individual who is ‘characterless, facile and 
suggestible’. He says that ‘most aments are 
very amenable to suggestion and easily in- 
fluenced by those about them,’ They are 
‘colourless’, (Tredgold, A.F. A Text-Book of 


Mental Deficiency (6th ed.). William Wood 
& Company, Baltimore, 1937) 


factor (fak’tér), n. [L., maker, doer <factus, 
P-P. of facere, to make do.] In genetics, 
practically identical with gene. 

factorial (fak-to/ri-a 
genetic factor or a co 
fading of affect (fa 
says that ‘unconscio 
tive’ until psychoth 
scious processes to 


1), 4. Pertaining to a 
mbination of factors, 


which are no long 
apt to take as self- 
a primary effect 
memory-residues, 
changes brought a 


a 1s the preconscious that accomplishes 


Brill, A.A Th 


emory (— — mem’õ-ri). See 
fads, dietary, See dietary fads. 


F 


faeces amicae in os proprium inisee tJ 
The phrase (quoted from Stekel) re f pe 
form of sexual perversion, namely, the 
incorporation of rectal contents. mpe. 
fallacia (fal-la’ké-a), n. [Es aenn S a 
deception’ < fallere, to deceive, wick. 
illusion or hallucination. cota 
fallacia optica (— 6p’té-ka) [L., ae hal 
deception’.] Obs. Optical illusion 
lucination. n 
fallectomy (fal-ck’t6-mi), n. Pea 
fallopian tube, named for the Ital pre 
omist Gabricle Fallopio.] Sce salping ee. 
falling sickness (fawl’ing sik’nes). A P 
ular term for epilepsy. 1970) 
Falret, (fal-ra’) Jean-Pierre (1794 1 ’ 
French psychiatrist. 2) 

24-1902); 
Falret, c Jules PhJ. (1824 
French psychiatrist. are 
false perception of taste _(fawls P 
sep’shun ov tast’). Pseudogeusia. 


of the 
anat- 


:_g-kā’shun 
falsification of memory (fawl-si-fi kā 


d ortunê; 
ov mem/6-ri). See confabulation, opp 
Korsakoff psychosis. 3 (fawl-si-fi- 
falsificatioù, retrospective indi- 


g a 
ka’shun, ret-rō-spek’tiv). wien a J 
vidual adds false details and RE a 
true memory, it is said that condition 
retrospective falsification. The arent it 
particularly common among Pinia, who iD 
the paranoid form of schizopht past explain 
reviewing experiences of their |t a delu 
many of those experiences o experien 
sional point of view, though the nal syste™ 
happened before their delusio 
was formed. 


cer th too)” 
falsify, impulse to (fawl’si-fi, im pY 
Pseudonomania. 


tox 
fames bovina (fa’mes pô-vē'nå) [b+ 
like hunger’.] Bulimia. Obs. edogliké 
fames canina (— ka-né’na) [L 
hunger’.] Bulimia. Obs. ewolfish 


fames lupina (— loo-pē’nå) [L 
hunger’.] Bulimia. Obs. 


sam, 
c f the 5^; jg 
occurrence in several members 0! ‘am jal 
family, the use of the expression 
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Famille Névropathique 


to be interpreted in the sense that in the 
particular case of a disease or another trait 
the genetic basis is either not to be stressed 
or as yet unknown. See heredity. 


famille névropathique (fa-méy’ na’vré- 
pa-tek’) [F., ‘neuropathic family’.] A 
Te of degenerative diseases in which 
Sap included hysteria, since heredity, 

» Was the unique originating cause. 


Iawuy behavior problem (famili bē- 
in i prob’lem). This expression is used 
Social work to denote ‘anti-social con- 
i of someone within the patient group. 
ae which has the status of offenses or 
Siege ae is here included; as Assault, 
Social a ete, (Hamilton, G. A Medical 
erminology. Presbyterian Hospital, 


S 


New York, 1930) 
il life handicap. See handicap, family 


fami A 
a aily, morbid attitude toward (—, 
awr'bid at‘i-tiid tōrd’). Ecomania. 


fa . Š 
ntastic melancholia. See melancholia, 
antastic, 


Ticinum (fås’kē-noom), n. [L., witchcraft.] 
from ra SPE involves the belief, carried 
Possess (cn that certain individuals 
re ca the evil eye’, because of which they 
ot Ers panis of fascinating and injuring 
è y looking at them. Patients with 
often e anoic form of dementia praecox 
Xpress such a belief. 

member’ the Romans it also meant the 
ung m virile, because images of it were 

3 round the necks of children as a pre- 


Ventiy, h r 
Boe against witchcraft (Varro, died 

‘<l, De Lingua Latina, 7, § 97, Müll). 
fashio 


s! ape.. (fash’un), n. [<M.E. facioun, 
Jactio Manner <OF. faceon, fazon <i 
Sire oe a making, doing, faction, sect 
tional e, to make.] Fashion refers to irra- 
literat Changes in dress, manners, the arts, 
Mental and philosophy ‘based funda- 
(Blume, O2 differentiation and emulation.’ 
ocio © H.E., in Park, R.E. Principles of 


19392" Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 


ject Ves Set by the social elite with the ob- 
Classe. ifferentiation are imitated by 
i n lower in the social structure, which 
fresh ni causes the upper class to make 
fastidi Novations in fashion. 

Loathinm cibi (fas-t/dé-oom ké’bé) [L-] 

8 of food. 
asti 


di 4 
Of dring © Potus (— põ’tõos) [L.] Loathing 


rink, 
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Fear 


father-fixation (fa’/THér-fiks-4’shun), n. 
Sce mother-fixation. 3 
father hypnosis (— hip-nō’sis). Ferenczi 
says: ‘We could maintain that hypnotic 
submission is to be traced back to blind 
obedience, but this again to the transfer- 
ence of paternal fixation. There are only 
two kinds of hypnosis: father-hypnosis (that 
might also be called fear-hypnosis) and 
mother-hypnosis (in other words, coaxing- 
hypnosis). (Ferenczi, S. Further Contribu- 
tions to the Theory and Technique of Psycho- 
Analysis, tr. by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1926) 


father-imago (-é-mi’g6), n. See image. 


father-substitute (-sub’sti-tiit), n. See 
mother-surrogate. 
father-surrogate (-sér’d-gat), n. See 


mother-surrogate. 

fatigue, condition of (fa-tég’, kon-dish’un 
ov). Ergasthenia. 

fatuity (fa-ti‘i-ti), n. [< L. fatuitas (-ātis), 
foolishness.] Feeblemindedness; sometimes 
used synonymously with dementia of any 
kind. 

fatuous (fach’ii-us), a. [< L. fatuus, foolish, 
silly.] Stupid. 

faulty action (fawl’ti ak’shun). See sympto- 
matic act. 

faunorum ludibria (fou-nō'room löö- 
dé’bré-a) [L., ‘fauns’ mockeries.] An old 
term, sometimes meaning nightmare, at 
other times referring to epilepsy. Obs. 

fear (fér), n. [O.E. feer, sudden calamity, 
danger; OHG. féra, treason, danger, ON. 
far, harm, plague, mischief, G. gefahr, dan- 
ger, i.e. the sense of fear developing from 
the suddenness of the mischief.] Fear may 
be of a two-fold nature, namely, real fear 
and neurotic fear. The latter arises when- 
ever an instinctual urge is felt, which is 
unacceptable to the conscious mind and 
creates the feeling of fear, if the demand for 
expression is too great. 

Freud says that in the study of small chil- 
dren there is nothing that leads him to be- 
lieve that there is any such thing as ‘an in- 
stinctive perception of externally threaten- 
ing danger.’ It is true, he says, that exter- 
nal circumstances may combine with in- 
ternal or endogenous fears, but the latter 
are primary. He further adds that there are 
three practically universal childhood fears 
that ‘may be termed almost normal?’ the 
are the fear of being alone, the fear of 
strangers, and the fear of darkness, each of 


Fear Attitude 


which is associated with the unconscious 
dread of losing the protecting influences of 
the mother. . 

Freud scems to use the terms fear, phobia 
and anxiety synonymously. He says: ‘The 
most frequent cause of anxi y-ncurosis is 
undischarged excitation. A libidinal excita- 
tion is aroused, but is not satisfied or used; 
in the place of this libido which has been 
diverted from its use, anxicty makes its 
appearance. I have even thought it was 
justifiable to say that this unsatisfied libido 
is directly transformed into anxicty. This 
view found some support in certain almost 
universal phobias of small children.’ 
(Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, W.J.H.: W.W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1933) 

Neurotic anxicty may come about as a 
direct transformation of libido, or the 
ideas, associated with the affect, may be 
repressed, while the affect is converted into 
anxiety. 

To psychoanalysts there is no basic dif- 
ference between neurotic anxiety and ob- 
jective anxiety. ‘What one fears is ob- 
viously one’s own libido. The internal 
danger is transformed into an external one? 
Freud says, for instance, that ‘ 
phobiac is always afraid of his impulses in 
connection with temptations aroused in 
him by mecting people in the street, In his 
phobia he makes a displacement and is now 
afraid of an external situation. What he 
gains thereby is obvious; it is that he feels 
that he can protect himself better in that 
way. One can rescue oneself from an ex- 
ternal danger by flight, whereas to attempt 
to fly from an internal danger is a difficult 
undertaking.’ (ibid) 

‘It is customary to distin: 
this sense [intense morbid 
but it would seem that the 
tween the two emotions ar 
predicate at least a co 
source for them, and th 
but that the differences between the two 
are due rather to the respective circum- 
Stances under which they arise than to 
more fundamental divergences.’ (Jones, E. 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1938) 

The Present confusion is partly due to 
the ambiguous use of the words “anxiety” 


pnd “fear”, British and Americans authors 
eye habitually translated the word Angst 

anxiety”; whereas, although the Ger- 
man word involves the same confusion be- 
tween fear and anxiety, it carries, more 
positively than the word “anxiety”, the 


the agora- 


guish anxiety in 
dread] from fear, 
resemblances be- 
€ great enough to 
mmon biological 
ere is little doubt 
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Fear of Change 


meaning “fear”? (McDougall, We out 
of Abnormal Psychology. Charles Serib 
Sons, New York, 1926.) See anxiety- 
fear attitude (fér avi-tūd). An Ge 
used by Kanner to designate a fear geo 
observed in some children ‘who are re 
ally always afraid of everything. It is ou n 
object or situation or a limited ooo 
them that is feared.’ (Kanner, L. en aaa, 
chiatry. Charles C. Thomas, Spring 
1935) 


fear-hypnosis (-hip-nō’sis), 
hypnosis. 


n. Sce father 


fear, impulse. Sce impulse fear. aa 
is (fēr’ nū-rō’sis ‘Complex 

fear neurosis (fér’ nū-rō’sis), n- EOE 

consisting entirely of the phys £ 


. con- 
5 « tong without 
manifestations of emotions V A long 


time ago [1898] I des 
under the name of F es renra Tie Ue 
tion from psychosis.’ (Prince, * > N 
conscious. The Macmillan Company» 
York, 1916) 
fear of (fér’ ov): wa 
air (4r’): acrophobia; ton 
animals (an‘i-malz) : zoéphobias kaino- 
anything new (en'i-thing NU?" 
(to) phobia; neophobia; biis 
bacilli (bå-sil’ī) : bacillophobiz cenopho 
barren space (bar'en spas): 
bia; kenophobia; pe 
bearing a monster (bâr'ing 
teratophobia; , 1 
bees (béz’): apiphobia; me 1): ‘qutoph 
being alone (bč'ing a-lon A xe 
bia; eremiophobia; monoph, aliv ji 
being buried alive (-ber! 
taphephobia; A . clit 
beag eaelsed (— en-klōzd’): € i 
phobia; in’): claustt 
being locked in on TB te 
phobia; clithrophobia; 
being looked at (— lookt at i 
phobia; He (h)aph 
being touched re tucht’): 
hobia; haptephobia; m 
binds (bérdz’): ornithophobia, 
blood (blud’): hematophob14> 
hobia; bia; . 
blushing (blush’ing) ereuth op renin i 
brain-disease (bran’-di-2¢ /: 
tophobia; eee 
bridge (brij’): gephyrophobizi . 
carriage (kar’ij) : amaxoph0’ eop 
cat (kat’): ailurophobia; $ pe 
atophobia; ._. kaino 
danse (chanj’): kainophobia; k 
phobia; neophobia; 


å moni'stër) 9 


issophobia 3 


hro- 


i: scopo” 


hem?” 


hobia’ 


Fear of Childbirth [219] 


oy aie (child’bérth) : maicusiopho- 
ia; 
choking (chdk’ing) : 
pnigophobia; 
a (kdld’) : cheimaphobia; psychropho- 
bia; 
color(s) (kul’@[z]): chromatophobia; 
chromophobia; 
comet (kom/ct): cometophobia; 
confinement (kon-fin’ment): claustro- 
phobia; 
contamination —_ (kon-tam-i-na’shun): 
molysmophobia; mysophobia; 
fue (kawrps’) : necrophobia; 
Tossing) street (krôs'ing strét’): dro- 
mophobia; 
crowds (kroudz’): demophobia; ochlo- 
3 phobia; 
aines (damp’nes) : hygrophobia; 
sani (därk’nes): achluophobia; 
> yctophobia; scotophobia; 
date (dawn’): cosophobia; 
oe (da‘lit) : phengophobia; 
ee (deth’): thanatophobia; 
nite disease (def‘i-nit di-zēz’): 
eh thophobia; 
Tmit ok Annis R a le g - 
phobias (dē-fawr’mi-ti): dy smorpho 
Fees (dé’munz): demonia; demono- 
S TA entheomania; 
oar (depth’): bathophobia; 
(dev *1): demonophobia; satano- 
P on 
irt (dért’): mys i 7 ia; 
: mysophobia; rhypophobia 
pophobia;. dia > 
hia (di-zéz’) : nosophobia; pathopho- 
dog (da 
dole (a8): cynophobia; 
He: A ): pediophobia; 
eatin ust’): amathophobia; 
x ete (Ering): phagophobia; 
Bigg F (€-lek-tris‘i-ti): electropho- 


enn 
eyb iness (emp’ti-nes) : kenophobia; _ 
i lags (ev’ri-thing): pamphobia 
t s.); panphobia; panophobia; pan- 
x oPhobia; 
amination (eg-zam-i-na’shun) : ex- 
tee phobia; 
bine ene (cks'kré-ment): copropho- 
Eyes 
fail 
fati 


anginophobia; 


Ciz’): ommatophobia; 
g (fāl'ūr): kakorrhaphiophobia; 
Š ring (fà-tēg’) : kopophobia; 
feathe® (f€r’ing) : phobophobia; 
female (feTH’@rz) : pteronophobia; 
cule genitals (f@'māl jen'i-talz): 
fever (io) 2obia; 

bia, vër): febriphobia; pyrexeopho- 


Fear of Metals 


filth (filth’) : mysophobia; rhypophobia; 
rupophobia; 

filth (personal) (— pér’sun-al) : automy- 
sophobia; 

fire (fir’) : pyrophobia; 

fish (fish’): ichthyophobia; 

flash (flash’) : selaphobia; 

flogging (flog’ing) : mastigophobia; 

floods (fludz’): andophobia; 

flute (flat’): aulophobia; 

fog (fog): homichlophobia; 

food (fd0d’): cibophobia; sit(i)ophobia; 

forest (for’est): hylophobia; 

frog(s) (frog[z]'): bawachophobia; 

functioning (fungk’shun-ing): ergasio- 
phobia; 

ghosts (gést[s]’): phasmophobia; 

girls (gérlz’): parthenophobia; 

glass (glas’): crystallophobia; hyelo- 
phobia; 

God (god’): theophobia; 

gravity (grav‘i-ti): barophobia; 

hair (har’): trichopathophobia; tricho- 
phobia; 

heat (hét’): thermophobia; 

heaven (hev’en): uranophobia: 

height (hit’): acrophobia; hypsophobia; 

hell (hel’): hadephobia; stygiophobia; 

heredity (hé-red’i-ti) : patroiophobia; 

high objects (hi ob’jekts) : batophobia; 

house (hous’): domatophobia; oikopho- 
bia; 

ideas (i-dé’az) : ideophobia; 

infinity (in-fin'i-ti) : apeirophobia; 

injury (in’j@r-i): traumatophobia; 

innovation (in-d-va’shun) : neophobia; 

insanity (in-san’i-ti): lyssophobia; ma- 
niaphobia; 

insects (in’sekts): acarophobia; entomo- 
phobia; 

jealousy (jel’us-i): zelophobia; 

justice (jus’tis) : dikephobia; 

knife (nif) : aichmophobia; 

large objects (larj’ ob‘jekts): megalo- 
phobia; 

left (left’) : levophobia; 

light (lit’): photophobia; 

lightning (lit/ning): astraphobia; astra- 
pophobia; keraunophobia; 

machinery (ma-shén’ér-i): mechano- 
phobia; 

man (man’): androphobia; 

many things (men'i thingz’): polypho- 
bia; 

marriage (mar’ij) : gamophobia; 

materialism (ma-té’ri-al-iz’m): hyle- 
phobia; 

medicine(s) (med’i-sin[z]): pharmaco- 
phobia; 

metals (met”1z): metallophobia; 


Fear of Meteors 


meteors (mé’té-érz) : meteorophobia; 

mind (mind’): psychophobia; 

mirror (mir’ér): cisoptrophobia; spec- 
trophobia; 

missiles (misilz) : ballistophobia; 

moisture (mois’chiir) : hygrophobia; 

money (mun’i): chrematophobia; 

motion (mé’shun): kinesophobia; 

mouse (mous’): musophobia; 

myths (miths): mythophobia; 

naked body (na’kid bod’i): gymno- 
phobia; 

name (nam’): onomatophobia; 

needles (ne’d’|[z]) : belonephobia; 

negro(es) (né’grd{z]) : negrophobia; 

night (nit’): noctiphobia; nyctophobia; 

northern lights (nawr’THérn lits’): 
auroraphobia; 

novelty (nov”l-ti): kainophobia; kaino- 
tophobia; neophobia; 

odor (personal) (6’dér pér’sun-al) : 
bromidrosiphobia; 

odor(s) (6/dér[z]) : olfactophobia; osmo- 
phobia; osphresiophobia; 

open space(s) (5’pen spas [iz]): agora- 
phobia; 

pain (pan’): algophobia; odynophobia; 

Parasites (par’a-sits) : parasitophobia; 

People (pé’p’l): anthropophobia; 

place (plas): topo hobia; 

pleasure (plezh’ér) : hedonophobia; 

Points (points’) ; aichmophobia; 

poison (poi’z’n); iophobia; toxi(co)- 
phobia; 

poverty (pov’ér-ti) : peniaphobia; 

Precipice(s) (pres‘i-pis[-ez]) : cremno- 
Phobia; 


punishment (pun’ish-ment) ; poinepho- 


rabies (ra’bi-éz) : cynophobia; 

railroad or train (ral’rdd; tran’): side- 
rodromophobia; 

rain (ran’): ombrophobia; 

rectal excreta (rek’tal eks-kré’ta): co- 
prophobia; 

rectum (rek’tum): proctophobia; 

red (red’): erythrophobia; 

Tesponsibility (res-pon-si-bil’i-ti) : hy- 

. Pengyophobia; 

Tidicule (rid’'i-kūl): catagelophobia; 

right ee) : dextrophobia; 

Tiver (riv/ér) ; potamophobia; 

robbers (vob’érz) : harpaxophobia; 

rod (rod’) ; thabdophobia; 

Tuin (r'in): atephobia; 

S phobias et (sa’kred thingz’): hiero- 

scabies (skā’bi-ēz): scabio hobia; 

Scratch (skrach’): ; ate A 

sea (sé’) ; thalassophenchePhobias 


> 
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Fear of Trichinosis 


self (self’) : autophobia; oe 

semen (sé’men) : spermatophobia; : 

sermons (sér’munz): homilophobia; 

sex (seks’) : genophobia; per, 

sexual intercourse (sck’shoo-al; in tër 
kōrs) : coitophobia; . 

ship (ship’): nautomania; ‘ 

shock (shok’): hormephobia; 

sin (sin’): hamartophobia; 2 

sinning (sin'ing): ae 

sitting (sit/ing) : thaasophobia; a 

siting down (— down’): kathisophobi3i 

skin disease (skin’ di-zéz): dermat 
phobia; P 

skin lesion (— lē-zhun): dermatoph 


1a; 7 H 
skin (of animals) (— ov an i-malz) 
doraphobia; — 
sleep (slép’): h nophobia; -odao 
ai Ra Croan ob jake: micro 
hobia; microbiophobia; ere 
pibtiesing (smuTH’ér-ing): prige” 
phobia; a 
snake (snak’): aphidiapho sia; 
snow (snō’): chionopho ia; E 
ae eerie erem(i)ophobias 
sounds (soundz’): acousticophobi ; 
sourness (sour’nes) : Beeenpiions 
speaking (spék’ing): eae phono- 
speaking aloud (— å-loud ): 
phobia; pias 
spider (spi’dér): arachnephobia; 
stairs (st4rz) : climacophobia; 
standing up (stand’ing up): st 
standing up and walking 
wawk’ing) : stasibasiphobia; 
stars (starz): siderophobia; 
stealing (stél’ing) : kleptophobias 
stillness (stil/nes) : Sie cet ’ 
stories (st6’riz) : mythophobia; ia; 
stranger(s) oR i xenophob' 
street (strét’) ; agyiophobia;_ . 
string (string’): linonophobia; 
sunlight (sun’lit) : heliophobia; mbolo- 
symbolism (sim’bul-izm): $Y 
phobia; , TRA 
syphilis (sif’i-lis) : syphilophobia; 
talking (tawk’ing): lal(i)opho ‘phobias 
tapeworms (tap’wérmz): tacnloP 
taste (tāst’) : geumaphobia; N 
teeth (tēth’): odontophobia; . 
thinking (thingk’ing): phron' 


asiphobiaj 


(— 


mopho- 


ia; pia; 
thunder (thun’dēčr): astra(po)pho 
brontophobia; s 
time (tim’) : chronophobia ; 
travel (trav’el) : hodophobia; 
trembling (trem’ bling) : tremon 
trichinosis (trik-i-nd’sis): tric 
bia; 


hobias 3 
inoph° 


Fear of Tuberculosis 


tuberculosis (tū-bēr-kū-lō'sis): phthisi- 
ophobia; tuberculophobia; 
vaccination (vak-si-na’shun): vaccino- 
phobia; 
vehicle (vé'[h]i-k’l) : amaxophobia; 
venereal disease (vé-né'ré-al di-zéz’): 
cypridophobia; cypriphobia; 
void (void’) : kenophobia; 
vomiting (vom’it-ing) : emetophobia; 
walking (wawk’ing): basiphobia; 
Water (waw’tér) : hydrophobia; 
Weakness (wék’nes) : asthenophobia; 
— (wind’) : anemophobia; 
Gua gynophobia; horror 
werk (wérk’): ponophobia; 
F riting (rit‘ing) : graphophobia. 
Taa (fér’ rē’al). See impulse fear. 
feya Phobia (fe-bri-fo’bi-a), n. [< L. febris, 
re i ara Pyrexeophobia. 
Tis hysteri “brés his-te’ré-ka 
; ei on (fe’brés his-te’ré-ka) [L.] 
€ces-child-; i 
feces-child-penis. i 
Uae (feK’/nér) Gustav Theodor 
Philosopher a physicist, psychologist, 
e : 
ade cminded adult (fē'b’l-mīn'did 
EER rie A fecbleminded person over the 
Of Mex arteen (Tredgold, A.F. A Text-book 
oe al Deficiency (6th ed.). William Wood 
lish lesp2ny, Baltimore, 1937.) The Eng- 
minded definition of an adult feeble- 
aoe Person is as follows: ‘Persons in 
ness OiT there exists mental defective- 
ccilit ich, though not amounting to im- 
Quire Y, is yet so pronounced that they re- 
their (oot: Supervision, and control for 
of thers protection or for the protection 
ee . 
Men emindedness (fē'b’l-mīn’did-nes), n. 
en deficiency; oligophrenia; hypo- 
cere la; for the English definition see 
Re i of amentia. 
emi i i 
Mans. jiii 


concept. See concept, 


ee Š 
< e . 
lsin indedness, hallucinatory (—, ha- 
wa-tO-ri), See dementia paranotdes gravis. 


ee 
ding, tube (féd’ing, tūb’). Patients who 


Tesis 
2 Meal” taking of food may be fed through 
Stomach, catheter that terminates in the 
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Feeling-into 


feeling (feling), n. [<O.E. félan, OHG. 
fuolan (G. fühlen), to touch; apparently re- 
lated to O.E. folm, OHG. folma, L. palma 
palm, as the main seat of tactile sense.] The 
term is used by many ‘with special refer- 
ence to one only of the three kinds of proc- 
ess into which mental life is now usually 
classified—that part which deals with, 
“feeling” in the narrower sense, as distinct 
from “knowing” or “wishing”. In this 
sense it is sometimes also called “affection” 
and is contrasted with “cognition” and 
“conation”.’ (Flugel, J.C. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (14th ed.), Vol. IX, p.143) 

According to Burrow, the total, spon- 
taneous response of the organism to stim- 
uli naturally affecting the empathic sys- 
tem. The sensations arising as a sponta- 
neous reaction within the organism as a 
whole. Contrasted with affect or projected 
feeling. Synonym: empathic reaction. 
(Burrow, T. The Biology of Human Conflict. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1937, p.160) 


feeling, absence of sexual (—, ab’sens ov 
sek’shoo-al). Anaphrodisia. 


feeling-apperception (-ap-ér-sep’shun). 
Jung says: ‘The nature of feeling-valuation 
may be compared with intellectual apper- 
ception as an apperception of value. An active 
and a passive feeling-apperception can be 
distinguished. The passive feeling-act is 
characterized by the fact that a content 
excites or attracts the feeling; it compels a 
feeling-participation on the part of the sub- 
ject. The active feeling-act, on the con- 
trary, confers value from the subject—it is 
a deliberate evaluation of contents in ac- 
cordance with feeling and not in accord- 
ance with intellectual intention. Hence ac- 
tive feeling is a directed function, an act of 
will, as for instance, loving as opposed to 
being in love. This latter state would be un- 
directed, passive feeling, as, indeed, the or- 
dinary colloquial term suggests, since it de- 
scribes the former as activity and the latter 
as a condition. Undirected feeling is feeling- 
intuition” (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, 
tr. by Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York & London, 1923) 


feeling, ataxic (—; a-tak’sik). See ataxia, 
intrapsychic. 

feeling, directed (—, di-rek’tid), See feel- 
ing-apperception. 

feeling, discharge of (—, dis-charj’ ov). 
See discharge of affect; also abreaction. fe) 
feeling-into (fé’ling-in’too), n, This is a 
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literal translation of the German Einfiih- 
lung. 

‘Pedlingdinto, therefore, is a kind of per- 
ception process, distinguished by the fact 
that it transveys, through the agency of 
feeling, an essential psychic content into 
the object; whereby the object is intro- 
jected.’ (Jung, C.J. Psychological Types, tr. 
by Baynes, H.G., p.359. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York & London, 1923) 

Worringer used ‘fecling-into’ and em- 
pathy as synonymous. (ibid, 358) 
feeling-intuition 
Seeling-apperception. 
feeling of unreality (— ov un’ré-al’i-ti). 
Psycholepsis. 


(-in-ti-i’shun). See 


feeling-sensation (-sen-sa’shun), a. This 
expression, used in analytical psychology, 
is defined by Jung as follows: ‘Ordinary 
“simple” fecling is concrete, i.c., it is mixed 
up with other function-clements, frequently 
with sensation for instance. In this particu- 
lar case we might term it affective, or (as in 
this book, for instance) Seeling-sensation, by 
which a well-nigh inseparable blending of 
fecling with sensation elements is to be 
understood? (Jung, C.G. Psychological 
Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York & London, 1923) 


feeling type. Sce type, feeling. 


feeling, undirected (—, un-di-rek’tid), 
See Seeling-apperception. 

feelings, insanity of the (fél’ingz, in-san-j- 
ti ov thé). Synonymous with moral i 
Obs. 

feigned amnesia. 


fellatic (fel-at’ik), 
ing to fellatio or 
mouth to the penis. 

Jones says: ‘The fellatic ide 
be confined to the notion of purposcless 
sucking.” (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 


fellatio (fel-la’té-3), n. [Mod.L. <L. fellare, 
to suck.] Fellatio is the apposition of the 
mouth to the penis. The mucous mem- 
brane of the lips and mouth are regarded 
areng asa primary erotogenic zone. ‘An 
early age te, of this €rotogenic zone at an 


nsanily, 


See amnesia, feigned. 


a. [See fellatio.] Pertain- 
the apposition of the 


a can hardly 


which begins 
ject of the lip: 
then needs ve; 


cous membrane 
The original ob- 
is the nipple. ‘It 
ve power to sub- 


at the lips, 
s and mouth 
Ty little creati 


Femininity 


stitute the sexual object of the moment Nie 
penis) for the original object (thg nippa 
or for the finger which did duty a Bed 
on, and to place the current sexual a 
in the situation in which Lome wep i 
originally obtained. So we sce SF See 
cessively repulsive and perverted onion | 
of sucking at a penis has the most (vol 5), 
origin.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers es ght 
tr. by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonar 
Virginia Woolf, London, 1925) depa 

‘For as soon as he was with a i hele 
son he had a compulsion phantasy emits! 
ing the other man’s penis into bi : oa 
(Abraham, K. Selected Papers, tr. Virginia 
D. and Strachey, A.: Leonard anc g 
Woolf, London, 1927) 


fellator (fel-lä’tôr) [L., a sucker.] One W ho 
practices fellatio. f a gi 
fellator, self (fel-ã'tēr, self’). See 
fellatio. 

fellatorism (fel-a-tér-iz’m 
-ism.] Fellatio. 


), n. [<fellator + 


F., fem. of fella- 


fellatrice (fe-la-trés’), n. [ ea tile Or 


teur, fellator.) A female who ta 

in fellatio. y 
part in fell s maz'ok 
n ‘comes 
ipes: as & 


feminine masochism (fem‘i-nin 
iz’m). Freud says that masoh 
under our observation in three § citation 
condition under which sexual S of fem- 
may be roused; as an Bepeese behavior 
inine nature; and as a MON O gnis a 
According to this one may dison type of 
erotogenic, a feminine, and a ei “Papers 
masochism.’ (Freud, S. ar fee and 
(Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J. te 
Virginia Woolf and ‘The wr i 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


Heel A 
feminine traits in male (— GE il 
According to Adler, the followit é ge per- 
inine traits which the male nea or un- 
ceives in himself either conscious Y iene 
consciously: passive attitude, pales | r 
softness, cowardice, memory i jaa 
norance, lack of capacity ant ome 
The individual attempts taver ed 
characteristics by developing 9 
fiance, cruelty and egoism. 


femininity (fem-i-nin’i-ti), 7: 
Zh fetes feminine cence of fe 
++ -ity.] In contrast to the = ted the 
maleness which is primarily reta afk 4a 
proper sex chromosome rue T cans a fe 
dividuals, femininity preferably | the typic4 
male individual’s possession © $ haracte” 
and well developed secondary sex © ation): 
istics of a woman (see sex determin 


Femininity Complex 


femininity complex. Sce complex, femin- 
inity. 
Ferenczi, (fe'ren-sē) Sandor (1873-1933), 
ungarian psychoanalyst. 
Ferri, (far'rē) Enrico (1856-1929), Italian 
forensic psychiatrist. 
fertilization (fčr-ti-li-zā'shun), n. [< ferti- 
lize +- -ation.] This biological term refers to 
that creative process in sexual reproduc- 
tion which brings a sperm and an egg into 
Pe and enables them to form one single 
4 the fertilized cgg or zygote. By a series 
eet pane, this new cell develops into 
sania 2O and finally into an adult or- 
| _(see reproduction). The, essential 
SE in fertilization is the fusion of the 
clei of the gametes. 
fertili ze (For'tictiz), v. [<L. fertilis, fruitful, 
-ize.] I < ferre, to carry, bear, produce + 
raa Ra: biology: to make an egg fertile and 
Produce a zygote. 
festination (fes-ti-na/shun), n. [L. festi- 
clinat onis, haste, hurry.] Involuntary 1n- 
f auon to hurry one’s gait. 
in eee ish), n. [<F. fétiche; introduced 
his beck in 1760 by Charles de Brosses in 
ais Du Culte des Dieux fétiches, <L. 
make] ye by art, artificial <facere, to 
garded fetish is a material object re- 
powers rz endowed with special magical 
any kind iterally it refers to an object, of 
embodie (idol, charm, talisman) which 
Hes Sag a and awesome qual- 
€ expec rom which supernatural aid may 
T ted. 
Piyching aB acquires great significance in 
Primitive å It is often seen in its most 
Praccox orm in patients with dementia 
World aly who deify much of the inanimate 
inanima ey them. Or they personalize the 
Tag as T a patient conversed with an old 
tients, „$ Were a human being. Other pa- 
heurosj o nCipally those with a psycho- 
Son to es are unable to love a real per- 
all oe they are attached, may carry 
gency pleasures of love through the 
Clated h some object belonging to or asso- 
may ig the love-object. A lock of hair 
Person pold in the same esteem as 1S the 
andkerchice ot the hair was ri A 
foc apostle d 
s loved One a 
tractive tendency to overestimate the at- 
loveq she of anything belonging to the 
Tay po DAAE hair, hand, glove, etc.— 
H calized to a given part, such as 
» and thus constitute a fetishism. 
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Fibrillation 


(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). W illiam Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) ; 
fetishism (-iz'm), n. Worshipping, adoring 
or loving something that serves as a substi- 
tute for the original object. A fetish may be 
a part of the body such as the hair, foot, 
hand, or it may be some object owned by 
the loved one, such as a handkerchief, 
shoe, purse, etc. The fetish stands as a sub- 
stitute for the loved person. 

fetishism, acoustic (—, å-kõōs'tik) [< Gr. 
akoustikós, of the sense of hearing; cager to 
hear <akouein, to hear.] The pleasure of 
listening to sexual stories when it has ac- 
quired the quality of fetishism, is known as 
acoustic fetishism. 

fetishism, adherent. See adherent fetish- 
ism. 

fetishism, beast (—, bést). Animals often 
exert an aphrodisiac influence over human 
beings. 

‘The transmitting medium of this fet- 
ishism may, perhaps, be found in a pecul- 
iar idiosyncrasis of the tactile nerves 
which, by touching furs or animal skins, 
produces peculiar and lustful emotions 
(analogous to hair-, braid-, velvet-, and 
silk-fetishism).’ (Krafft-Ebing, R. v. Psy- 
chopathia Sexualis. Samuel Login, New York, 
1908) 
fetishism, coherent. See coherent fetishism. 
fetishism, foot (—, foot). See retifism. 
fetishist (f¢’tish-ist), n. One who is given to 
worship of a supposedly deified or person- 
alized object. 
fetishistic (fé-ti-shis’tik), a. Relating to or 
exhibiting a worship of objects for their 
alleged magical power. 


Feuchtersleben, (foiK’térs-la-ben) Ernst 
von (1806-1849), German psychiatrist; 
author of ‘Lehrbuch der aerzilichen Seelen- 
kunde’. 

fever, Christmas. See Christmas fever. 
fever, erotic (—, ¢-rot'ik). The ‘fever’ ac- 
companying erotomania. 

fever, psychogenetic (—, si-k6-jé-net’ik). 
Fever induced by psychical means is called 
psychogenetic fever. Body temperature 
may be elevated by hypnotic suggestion 
and in certain susceptible individuals by 
suggestion without hypnosis. The condi- 
tion is more easily produced in hysterical 
than in other subjects. 


fibrillation (fi-bri-la’shun), n. [<Neo L. 


Fibroplastic Diathesis 


Jibrilla, dim. of L. fibra, fib.] Slow, ver- 
micular twitchings of individual muscle 
fibers or bundles, occurring anywhere in 
the body, without producing movements of 
muscles or joints; the condition is mainly 
indicative of slow degeneration of ante- 


tior horn cells (nuclear masses of motor 
cells). 


fibroplastic diathesis (fi-brd-plas’tik di- 
ath’é-sis) [<L, fibra, fibre, filament + 
-plastic.] A constitutional anomaly charac- 
terized by a sclerotic degeneration of var- 
ious organs, due to a primary hyperplasia 
and irritability of the visceral connective 


tissue, and occurring in the course of a gen- 
eral arthritic diathesis. 


fiction, directive (fik’shun, di-rek’tiv), 
his term is used by Adler to describe the 
phantasy or idea of superiority which the 
individual originally conceives as a subjec- 
tive compensation for a feeling of inferior- 
ity. This phantasy or idea he utilizes and 
reacts to as if it were an absolute truth. 
fidgetiness (fij’et-i-nes), n. Fidgety state. 
Increased motor activity, more frequent] 
used in reference to children than to adults, 
Winnicott distinguishes three types of fidg- 


etiness: common fidgetiness due to anxiety, 
tics and chorea, 


fidgets (fij’ets), npl. [<fidge, to twitch, 
fidget.] Vague uneasiness, usually accom- 
panied by restless movem: i 


(Tuke, D.H. A ictionary of Psycholopi 
Medicine (Vols, 1-2). P, Bilia Sat 
Company, Phila., 1892); q 

vosa, 

finger-sucking 


(fing'gčr-suk’ing). 
bleasure-sucking, eeseaibing). See 


fingers, insane. See insane Singers. 


s (i.e., hospit ls f 
mental disease) is called a first a 


st admissions to the New York 
spitals during the year ended 
June 30, 1938, classified according to sex 
and type of mental disorder, 


Mental Disorders coe 


SS 
Males Females Total 


General 
ith ot 


ares} 
cr 


903 

115 56 171 

43 31 74 

43 30 73 

“= 679 452 831 
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Fixation 


Number 
aeo T 


Mental Disorders Alain Foe Toul 


Due to drugs or other exogenous i 24 31 


isons. a 9 
aumau a Hi ua oll? 
With cerebral arteriosclerosis... 1 
With other disturbances of circu- of 83 
lation x 8 9% 22 
722 1237 
523 69 
ól 
E 
82 
a 410 
606 azl 
1481 31 
127 
3 285 
141 282 
32 r 
3 2 
54 
Without psychosis. 162 34 109 
Primary behavior disorde Pr 
6708 5927 12, 


F ur- 

first attack (férst a-tak’). An ig 0 
ring for the first time, whether siete A 
sults in hospitalization, is a apne admis 

Example. A group of 155 <a A 
sions with manic-depressive See zoup ol 
had an average of 1.5 attacks. rE ha 
175 patients with dementia P prior to 
had an average of only 1.1 attac 
admission to the hospital. 


fit, cerebellar. Sce cerebellar fit. 


f figeres 
fixate (fik’sat), v. [< L. fixus, P-P-,° dore: 


ae 
to fix, establish.] In psycho-analysie ve D, 


orto a piee o 
tain instinctual qualitics in one were 


the infantile structures to which they 
originally attached. m6-n6- 


BNAO 
fixatio mononoea (fék-si’té-6 d mono- 
noi’a) [Med.L. fixatio (see fixate) an 
+ -noia.] Melancholia. Obs. 


E 


velopment. The unconscious of h of infa?” 
adult always contains some man e energ 
tile libidinal cathexes. The psyc nts of the 
that remains attached to compon expressio® 
infantile period gives rise to the ae mani- 
Jixation. It is believed that psychia™ ation 
festations are due in part to the o infant e 
inordinate quantities of energy t 

sychic organizations. aned US 
$ The organizations just menun erot0” 
ally include one or more of the ce of thos? 
genic zones and the activities 


Fixation, Anxiety 


zones. Fixation implies the incomplete de- 
Sexualization or sublimation of the infan- 
tile mode of pleasure-finding. The incom- 
pleteness may be the result of constitutional 
or developmental factors. 

Each stage in the development of psy- 
chosexuality affords the possibility of the 
Occurrence of a fixation, and thus for the 
laying down of a disposition to illness 
Neurosis) in later life? (Freud, S. The 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, 
1938) Random House, Inc., New York, 
Rickman explains that fixation is an in- 
“pation in the development of libido. It 
aor from a dynamism in that the latter 

related to the changes in libidinal 
Cathexes, 

As used in social work, the term has been 
eres i ‘a form of aberrancy of affection 
e Ba: h there is exaggerated devotion to 
ti one, usually in the parental role; as 
ag fixation.’ (Hamilton, G. A Medical 

erminology. s ian Hospital 
New York, 19307. aan ‘il 


fixation, anxiety. See anxiely fixation. 
fixation, father. See mother-fixation. 
fixation hysteria. Sce hysteria, fixation. 
fixation, libido. See libido-fixation. 
fixation, mother. See mother-fixation. 


paition-point (-point), n. [<L. punctum, 
Pp p Puncture, really neut. of punctus, 
Opinio pungere, to prick, puncture.] Ít is the 
Neuro. n of psychoanalysts that the different 
xatio, es and psychoses are reflections ofa 
ation. of psychic energy at given foci or 
iy ation ws Dementia praecox has its 
velop Point at the auto-erotic stage of de- 
the pment paranoia signifies fixation at 

6 jarcistic and homosexual levels; melan- 

e n at the oral sadistic phase; hysteria at 
at th arly genital level; obsessional neurosis 

Tf, anal stage. 
have ee think of a migrating people who 
Places large numbers at the stopping 
foremost their way, you will see ales 
Position will naturally fall back upon these 
they, meet with an enemy too strong for 
Benes 
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Flattery, Mania for 


fixed pupil (— pi’p’)). Pupil which does 
not react to light, to accomodation, or to 
convergence. 


flaccid type (flak’sid tip’) [<L. 7 
flabby, languid, feeble.] See La Potaa; 


flagellant (flaj'e-lant), n. [<L. Ul. 
-ntis, pres. p. of ‘flagellare.] One Aa 
lates. 

flagellate (-lāt), v. [<L. flagellatus, P-P. of 
flagellare, to whip, scourge < flagellum, whip, 
scourge.] To whip or flog. 


flagellation (flaj-e-la’shun), n. [ <flagellate 
+ -ton.] Flagellation is the act of whipping 
as a sexual excitant. ‘As for erotic flagella- 
tion, pure and simple, we know that it has 
existed from a remote antiquity, and that 
it was a recognized part of the love ritual of 
the ancients, a preparation for the rites of 
Eros, and as such, known to every debau- 
chee.’ (Putnam, S. in Encyclopaedia Sexualis, 
edited by Robinson, V. Dingwall-Rock 
Ltd., New York, 1936) 

A patient was capable of sexual excita- 
tion only when his wife whipped him to the 
point of bleeding. He owned a unique col- 
lection of whips, each of which was given a 
proper name by him. 


flagellation-mania (-ma‘ni-a), n. Mallea- 
tion. Obs. 

flagellator (flaj’e-la-tér), n. [Med.L. flagel- 
lator; see flagellate.) One who whips or flag- 
ellates. 

flat type (flat’ tip’). MacAuliffe’s name for 
one of his two fundamental constitutional 
types evolved from considerations of col- 
loidal chemistry. The flat type is believed to 
result from a slight craving of the tissues for 
water and is characterized by little surface 
tension, rapid metabolic processes, quick 
general reactions, economical energy ex- 
penditure and, on the psychological side, 
by an inherent general sobriety. It is dis- 
tinguished from the round (q.v.) type by its 
marked cellular irritability and should not 
be confused with the type of a merely thin 
person. 

flattery, mania for (flat/€r-i, ma’ni-a 
fawr). Certain patients ‘have to be ever- 
lastingly encouraged and stimulated; and, 
since nothing produces the desired effect so 
well as praise and compliments, they de- 
mand a constant flow of flattery; their van- 
ity is as colossal as their sensitiveness, 
Sometimes this vanity inspires them with 
boastfulness, and then they recount the 
glorious deeds of their own doing, and ex- 
pect their hearers to be full of admiration 


Flatus Complex 


for their prowess and never to show any 
skepticism as to their veracity. Others, 
again, display their vanity by the assump- 
tion of a whining personality of demeanor. 
Such persons are forever repeating that 
they are “no good”, that they are not in- 
telligent, have no talents.’ (Janct, P. Psy- 
chological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, 
E. and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 


flatus complex. See complex, flatus. 


flavism (flä’viz’m), n. [< L. flavus, golden- 
yellow, reddish-ycllow, flaxen-colored + 
-ism.] The presence of yellow hair in certain 
regions of the body in contrast with the 
stronger, darker hair on other parts of the 
body. This condition attains its significance 
for constitutional classification from the 
theory that, like the phenomenon of eryth- 
rism, it constitutes a stigma of the asthenic, 
microsplanchnic physique and its tendency to 
tuberculosis. 


fleshy type (flesh’i tip’). See pyknic. 

flexion reflex of the leg (flck’shun ré’fleks 
ov THE leg’). A deep reflex; patient’s leg 
is semiflexed at the knee; the examiner’s 
finger grasps the tendons of the semimem- 
branosus and semitendinosus muscles; this 
finger is tapped, and that results in flexion 
of the leg and contraction of these muscles, 


floccillation (flok-si-la’shun), n. [<floccil- 
lus, an assumed dim. of L. floccus, a flock of 
wool.] Carphology. 


flogger (flog’ér), n. One who whips; flagel- 
lator. 

flying distress (Aing dis-tres’), See aero- 
neurosis. 


flying sickness (— sik’nes). See aeroneuro- 
SIS. 


folie (f6-1é’), n. [F. Jolly <fol, fool + -ly.] 
French term for insanity. The French dis- 
tinguished mental alienation and insanity 
(folie), considering the former in a generic 
sense, while they used folie to denote a psy- 
chiatric condition acquired by an individ- 


ual who had previ ly b i i 
micas Previously been in good men: 


folie à deux (— a dé’) [F., ‘double in- 


Sanity’.] Folie à 
er Ho te à deux has been known by a 


» names: communicated insanity, 
DHSS sanity, double insanity (Tuke, 

“ek ote simultanée (Ré is), folie i é 
Task? gi , Jolie imposée 
es and Falret), folie induite (Leh- 
face ggcstibility Plays a Part, among other 
> » in the genesis of folie à deux or 

ommunicated sanity”, which is the 
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Folie de la Puberté 


term applied when two persons closely asso- 
ciated with one another suffer a pa hors 
simultaneously, and when one a ge 
the pair appears to have influenced the 
other. The condition is not of course neces 
sarily confined to two persons, and may n; 
volve three or even more ( folie à trois, oie) 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespic, D a 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th cd.) Oxfo 
University Press, London, 1936) t 
‘Tt happens that paranoid or cate 
and rarely hypomanic patients not ee 
can make those with whom they live ot 
together believe in their delusions, = 
they so infect them that the latter a A 
conditions themselves continue to ee 
the delusion. . . ? (Bleuler, E. Caen 8 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmilla 
Company, New York, 1930) 
folie à double forme (— a doo'b? 
[F., ‘insanity in double form’.] / ee 
term for what is now called manic-dc} 
sive psychosis. 


r 
fawrm’) 
An older 


‘Ale 
oo — fawrm â 
folie à formes alternes (— : fa forms’. 
tern’) [F., ‘insanity in ape eae 8 psy- 
An older term for manic-depress 


chosis. 7 

-syéz’) [Fs 
‘r gene©rie 
y with 


folie ambitieuse (— ope a 
‘pretentious insanity’.] An E Se 
expression, equivalent to “Insa 
grandiose ideas.’ 

E gush r ATR 
folie à trois (— à trwa’) [F., 
ity’.] See folie a deux. p 

i A z stü-pčr 
folie avec stupeur (— a-vek’ stü-p 


‘triple insan 


) [Fo 


ion, 


ous state. At the time, however, ju 
term was a nosological entity, 1t h js nov 
among other conditions that whic ion’ } 
considered as advanced ‘deteriorat 
schizophrenia. 


nto 
. . = «ary [E cy 

folie circulaire (— sér-kii-lar a condi 

clic insanity’.] Falret’s term for sesive PSY” 

tion known today as manic-depres 

chosis. zk’) 
. : <6-mii-ne~ 

folie communiquée Ce kô P onymous 

[F., ‘infectious insanity’.] Sy! 

with folie à deux. mad- 


folie d’action (— dak’syawN’) [Fs Bois 
ness of movement, action’.] Bricrre na 
mont’s term for moral and emotlo! 
sanity. 

folie de la puberté (— dé la pi 
[F., ‘insanity of adolescence J 
praecox, 


ta’) 
pr 
ertia 


— 


Folie Démonomaniaque [22 


folie _démonomaniaque (— dā-mô-nô- 
må-nē-åk’) [F., ‘demonomaniacal insan- 
ity’.] Demonomania. 
folic dépressive (— da-pre-sév’) [F., ‘de- 
pressive insanity’.] Melancholy. 
folic de spéculation (— dē spa-kii-la- 
joey T fas ‘insanity of speculation’. 
es old term, which, like many other anal- 
bes expressions, had the weight of a clin- 
ica entity, but which today is recognized 
: & part ofa larger syndrome. 

oli z 

s da femmes en couches (— dā fam’, 
chil oR [F., ‘insanity of women in 
: i birth’.] Puerperal psychosis 
oli = EN 
es des grandeurs (— da gräN-dčr’) [F. 

Sanity of greatness’.] Megalomania. 


syan Ni persécutions (— dā per-sā-kü- 
Parano; "Insanity of persecutions A 
fo. ranoid psychosis. 
of deci deute (— dü doot’) [F., ‘insanity 
aR s his French term is not in com- 
Use in American psychiatry today. 


Whe 

At Use Í 4 
it eh used to be called doubting mania, when 
ity, Considered to be a nosological en- 


tty, is 

we a today usually subsumed under the 
mS anxicty-neurosis. 

© lear of responsibility expresses itself 


in the 
compulsi exami re 
Whether pulsion to examine repeatedly 


> Whether Ietters are sealed, or 
dou Sine mistake was made in calculating 
Me exthos New Jolie du doute). (Bleuler, 
The Mees of Pachia, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
1930) acmillan Company, New York, 


‘ 
On the basis of chronic apprehensive- 
hanq NEE expectation) on the one 
with hee a tendency to attacks of vertigo, 
typical kenan the other, two groups of 
to comnty bias develop, the first relating 
to loco, On physiological dangers, the other 
the fea Motion, To the first group belongs 
a of snakes, thunderstorms, darkness, 
al o so on, as well as the typical 
“Folie Vet -sensitiveness, and the forms of 
abers (V, oute”, . . ? (Freud, S. Collected 
and y; ol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
Psychoa ena, Woolf and The Institute of 
Mal rere vs London, 1924-25) 
Sologig) W"oduced the expression as a no- 
doute. A, SDUty, calling it la maladie du 
the same Carlier date Esquirol termed 
Bail 2 Condition monomanie raisonnante; 
ce: referred to it as monomanie avec 
enation at other times it was known as 
conditi 2 lielle; Oscar Berger named the 
100 Gritbelsiiche. 


7] Folie Raisonnante Mélancolique 


folie du pourquoi (m — poor-kwa’) [F., 
‘craze of “why” ’.] Question-asking insan- 
ity. This is a manifestation of the compul- 
sive-obsessive form of psychoncurosis, in 
which the patient has the morbid urge to 
ask questions. RS 
‘The intrusion of these irrepressible ideas 
into consciousness often gives rise toa great 
varicty of mental, motor, and emotional 
anomalies. Among the first are the various 
questions which the patient very frequently 
feels impelled to ask (folie du pourquoi). 
. . . Not uncommonly, especially in the 
intellectual class of patients, this interroga- 
tory mood drives them to the discussion of 
abstruse themes. They feel themselves com- 
pelled to spend much time in debating why 
God made the world, why they were put on 
the earth, the origin of right and wrong, 
and various other metaphysical inquiries.’ 
(Paton, S. Psychiatry. J.B.Lippincott Com- 
pany, Phila. & London, 1905) 
folie gémellaire (— zha-me-lar’) [F., 
‘twin-insanity’.] Psychoses in twins oc- 
curring simultaneously. 
folie hypocondriaque ( 
ak’) [F.,  ‘hypochondriacal 
Neurasthenia. 
folie hystérique (— és-ta-rék’) [F., ‘hys- 
teric insanity’.] Hysteria. 
folie imitative (— é-mé-ta-tév’) [F., ‘im- 
itative insanity’.] Folie à deux. 
folie imposée (— eN-po-za’) [F., 
posed insanity’.] See folie à deux. 
folie induite (— eN-dwét’) [F., ‘induced 
insanity’.] See folie à deux. 
folie instantanée (— cN-stiN-ta-na’) [F., 
‘momentary insanity’.] Mania transitoria. 
folie morale (— maw-ral’) [F., ‘moral 
insanity’.] See insanity, moral. 
folie morale, acquired. See acquired folie 
morale. 
folie paralytique (— pa-ra-lé-ték’) [F., 
‘paralytic insanity’.] General paresis. 
folie pénitentiaire (— pa-né-taN-syar’) 
PaE A +e ; 
[F., ‘penitentiary insanity’.] Prison psy- 
chosis. 
folie puerpérale (— pwer-pe-ral’) [F., 
‘puerperal insanity’.] Puerperal psychosis. 
folie raisonnante (— re-zaw-naNt’) [F., 
‘reasoning insanity’.] See insanity, reason- 
ing. 
folie raisonnante mélancolique (— — 
me-laN-kaw-lék’) [F., ‘melancholic rea- 
soning insanity’.] Griesinger’s expression 


&-p6-kawN-dré- 
insanity’.] 


‘im- 


Folie Simulée 


for what was called in his time hypochon- 
driacal melancholia. 

folie simulée (— sé-mii-la’) [F., ‘feigned 
insanity’.] Feigned psychosis. 

folie simultanée (— sé-miil-ta-na’) [F.; 
‘simultaneous insanity’.] See folie à deux. 
folie sympathique (— scN-pa-ték’) [F.] 
Sympathetic insanity. 

folie systématisée (— sis-te-ma-té-za’) [F., 
‘systematized insanity’.] An old term, syn- 
onymous with primary delusional insanity and 
with paranoia. 

folie utérine (— ti-ta-rén’) [F., ‘uterine 
insanity’.] A general term, denoting psy- 
chiatric conditions supposedly associated 
with uterine disorders; also nymphomania. 
folie vaniteuse (— va-né-téz’) [F. 
ceited insanity’.] Megalomania. 
folklore (f6k’lar), n. [<folk + lore <O.E. 


lár, learning, scholarship.] Folk-wisdom or 
folk-learning. A te 


in 1846. In the pr 
peoples, folklore is the sum-total of meagre, 
at have sur- 
earlier prim- 


¢ 
; ‘con- 


sible t ti 
highly the valde re O estimate too 


hese ideas to ps cho- 
pathology, The extension of the field of in- 


nto that of racial p 


Willard S 
Publishing Cots & Mental Disease 


ington, idza Pany, ee See Sell 

olkwa Tp 

ple’s) ant waz), n. [‘the folk’s (or peo- 
abits or cy, 


p.293. The 
York, 1931) 
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Fore-pleasure 


Folkways are ‘the whole system of a 
havior patterns characteristic of a gron 
(McIver, R.M. Society, dis Struc 
Changes. The Macmillan Company o! 

Toronto, 1931 P 
ae _— out of ori 
ence, reach a final form of maximum i Ey 
tation to an interest, are handed dawn a 
tradition and admit of no excepuon oana 
ation, yet change to meet new apa mC 
still within the same limited metho i eld 
without rational reflection or aad a 
(Sumner, W.G. Folkways. Ginn 
pany, New York, 1906) — 
folly (fol’i), n. [OF. folie (q.v) ae 
ical syndrome known in the car y the 
the 19th century as folly was ede ehiza: 
equivalent of what is today know Tan tee 
phrenia; Guislain (carly 19th can a 
the terms folly and paraphrema 1m 
ably. PENS 
fomes ventriculi (fo’mes vee Ko a 
[L., ‘(foreign body) as os han eeneee ine 
of the stomach’; fomes, tinder; ca 
fection.] Hypochondriasis. 


e ap’sti-nens 
food, abstinence from (f50d’, wi ) 
from). Apastia. P too): 

a-ver’/shun 
food, aversion to (—, å-včr s® 
Apocleisis. -hao fawo): 
food, craving for (—, krav ing 
Phagomania. + fawr) 

rt t 
food, disgust for (—, dis-gus 
Sicchasia. wal a 
food, impulse to eat bee) Allotr!? 
im’puls too ét’ un-nach’u-ral)- 
phagy. pane ov) AP® 
food, loathing of (iets? 
sitia; bdelygmia; fastidium ¢ 
food phobia. Gastropaths. sa Rétifis™ 
foot fetishism (foot’ fé’tish-iz "ld _ Dy% 
force, the evolution of phys! i 
mogeny. chie yn 
force, the expression of PSY’ ) 
mophany. jes’eh™” 
forced suggestion (först sug aa 
Pithiatism. z (fo 
foreconscious, fore-conscl0 a 
kon’shus), a. See co-conscious- psy Ai 
fore-pleasure (fér-plezh’ir), rece es a8 
analysis, the pleasure that Fare Du jp 
genital pleasure or end-plea’ invest” ys 
the phase of infancy libido South a tbe 
many erotogenic zones, ies During, of 
skin, muscles, eyes, nose, ot jmulai 


so-called pregenital stage, 


-form 


as zones constitutes an end-pleasure, 
i ee the advent of genital stimulation 
ich will eventually culminate in adult 
ar behavior, the pregenital zones are 
laa oe to the genital; hence, they 
ate ib a fore-pleasure. The many 
aes al and psychical antecedents to final 

Senital action are called fore-pleasure. 
ered increment of pleasure which is of- 
Pesan 5 ìn order to release yet greater 
R n ising from deeper sources in the 
ie ee vi lle d an “incitement premium” or 
Mile T forc-pleasure”.? (Freud, S. 
own apers (Vol. 4), w. by Riviere, J.: 
a r and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
€ of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


-for: K 
sha z Woer™: sufix meaning form, 
pe, likeness <L. forma, shape. 


fe z 
orm, Pre-psychic. See pre-psychic form. 
formation, 


. xf 
ar’ak. character  (fawr-ma’shun, 


tër). See bersonality-formation. 


f 

Soca frustes (fawrm’ frist’) [F., ‘de- 

= hg blurred forms’.] Relating to 

Winn e or less significant or atypical 
Oms or types of a disease. 


formene: 
ere (fawr-mi-ka’shun), n., <L: 
Sembling hee irritation of the skin, re- 
n abies € crawl of ants < formica, ant.] 
toskin ar mal subjective sensation (referred 
creeping Cas) of ants (or other small insects) 
While E in or under the given skin area; 
termed 4. Condition may occur in the so- 
haps mep chogenic mental states, it is per- 
m whom hee thonly seen in those patients 
ally in th there is some organic agent, usu- 
Cocaine 2 form of narcotic drugs (alcohol, 
‘Halle not Phine, etc.). 
tions) “cinations of touch (haptic hallucina- 
mon’ PAd other skin sensations are com- 
ende meation—the “cocaine bug”)? 
Tex p n, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A 
Unive gt of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford 
orn; ty Press, London, 1936) 
Sorniagation (fawr-ni-ka/shun), n. [<L. 
brothel? zonis, whoredom < (fornix, -icis, 
an y 1 Sexual intercourse on the part of 
arried person. 
Or: 


ni 
A a (fawr'ni-ka-tér), n. masc. [L.] 
Sexua] p Person who participates in illicit 
0: intercourse, 

Tnicatr: 
Person ÀX (-triks), n. fem. [L.] A female 
Course, "^O engages in illicit sexual inter- 


five, 
a . 
thotonee bending of the body. Empros- 
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Frequency Table 


fouetteuse (fwa-téz’), n. fem. [F.] A female 
flogger or flagellator. 

Fournier tests (foor-nya’ tests’) [<Jean 
Alfred Fournier, French dermatologist 
(1832-1914).] Occasionally an ataxic gait 
may be absent in normal walking; to over- 
come this, the Fournier tests may be uti- 
lized to verify the presence of equilibratory 
ataxia in walking; the patient is com- 
manded to rise quickly from a sitting posi- 
tion; he is asked to rise and walk, then stop 
quickly on command; he is requested to 
walk and turn about quickly on sharp com- 
mand. 

fractional interpretation of dream 
(frak’shun-al in-tér-pré-ta/shun ov drém’). 
Freud states that ‘the interpretation of a 
dream cannot always be accomplished in 
one session; after following up a chain of 
associations you will often feel that your 
working capacity is exhausted; the dream 
will not tell you anything more that day; it 
is then best to break off, and to resume the 
work the following day. Another portion of 
the dream-content then solicits your atten- 
tion, and you thus gain access to a fresh 
stratum of the dream-thoughts. One might 
call this the “fractional” interpretation of 
dreams.’ (Freud, S. The Interpretation of 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933) 


fragmentation of psyche (frag-men- 
ta’shun ov si’ké) [<L. fragmentum, a piece 
broken off + -ation.] White defines this ex- 
pression as ‘molecular splitting of the 
psyche’ and says that it is ‘an obvious psy- 
chological characteristic of dementia prae- 
cox at the descriptive level.’ See personality, 
split. 

free-floating anxiety. See anxiety, free- 
floating. 

frenetic (fré-net’ik), a. Phrenetic. 


frenzy (fren’zi), n. [<M.E., OF. frenesie 
<Gr. phrénésis, -nitis, inflammation of the 
brain, L. phrenesis <Gr. phrén, mind, brain.] 
Extreme excitement and mental agitation; 
it was sometimes considered synonymous 
with mania. Obs. 

frequency (fré’kwen-si), n. [<frequent + 
-cy.| The number of individuals with a 
given character, for example, the number 
of persons aged 20-24 years, is termed its 
frequency. See frequency table. 


frequency table (— ta’b’l), The number 
of individuals with a given character may 
be arrayed in order of size with respect to 
the amount of the character possessed by 


Freud, Sigmund 


cach individual in the series. If the entire 
range is divided into intervals, and if to 
each interval is assigned the number of in- 
dividuals falling within the limits of the 
class, the resulting distribution is called a 
frequency table. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION or F 
New York Civi 
Year Enpep Jt 


IRST ADMISSIONS TO 
Hospirats, 
30, 1938 


Age (Years) 


Number Per cent 


176 1.4 
527 4.2 
841 6.7 
940 7.4 

1087 8.6 
1165 9.2 
1119 8.9 
1084 8.6 
1012 8.0 
870 6.9 
834 6.6 
884 7.0 
2091 16.5 

5 * 

SINE soe? tsa sted elas 12,635 100.0 


Freud, (froit’) Sigmund (1856-1939), 
Austrian psychiatrist; founder of psycho- 
analysis. 

Freud’s syndrome (froidz’ 
P.Janet coined this expression: ‘The mania 
for repression . . . is still an interesting 
symptom; and it explains certain remark. 
able phenomena, such as monstrous and 
sacrilegious longings. It w 
form a part of mental pathology under the 
name of “Freud’s syndrome”. (Janet, P, 
Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 


Paul, E. and C, The Macmillan € 
New York, 1925) iene an 


friction (frik’shun), n. [<L. frictio, -onis, a 
rubbing. ] In social work, the term means 
conflicts arising out of unlike tempera- 
ments or emotional needs which, instead of 
resolving themselves in a constructive man- 
ner, continue on a level of chafing and irri- 
tation. Family Friction—a generalized ten- 
Sion or irritation in any combination of 
family life, excepting when otherwise dis- 
Unguished; Marital Friction—the spouse be- 
ie the patient; Parental Friction—between 
H parents of a minor child, the child be- 
Te Patient; Parent-Child Friction—be- 
AZ Parent and child, either being the 
5 nt, (Hamilton, G. A Medical Social 
erminology. Pre: 


York, 1930) sbyterian Hospital, New 


sin'drōm). 


ill continue to 
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Frigidity, Sexual 


i” <.M. 
Bs à N n). K.) 
friction, wet mitten (—, wet mit | N E 
Steele says: “This is a friction given Bees 
coarse burlap or loofah bath mier ahe 
tened in cold water. . . . Small e a) a 
body are uncovered, rubbed, are ates 
covered. Rubbing is started at is nies 
then abdomen, arms, legs, back. KM. 
a pink glow is obtained. Bica ser 
Psychiatric Nursing. ¥.A.Davis CO p 
Phila., 1937) 
Friedmann’s tompie 
ax Friedmann 
kom'plcks) [ < Max Friedmann, à > 
R See -fratii 
neurologist (1858-1925).] See post-tr 
constitution. 


(frēd'mänz 
a German 
malt 


a Thin 
: 
an intense bu 


a real, €x% 


fright neurosis (frit’ nū-r 
frequent term designate i 
qualitatively normal reacuon AO an carth- 
ternal frightful situation, such poe types 
quake, dangerous fire, accident Or : predis- 
ete., in an individual not ¢ aN Yach in- 
posed. The symptoms vary WIU ns the nu 
dividual, but fright or terror forms 
cleus of the reaction. = old chill- 
frigid (frij'id), a. [< L. frigidus, Or this 
ing.] From the psychogenic ae pi sexua 
usually refers to the woman WhO IP ° 
cold or anesthetic. as tehoo-al) 
frigidity, sexual (fri-jid tal point ¢ 
[frigid + -ity.] From the meai ings, with 
view, the absence of sexual en ferenc? 10 
special, though not calina refine a 
the genitals. It is common!y the body 
want of natural heat and vigor © aplics 2 
In modern usage it gencrally a 
sence of the sexual aspect of love 1 alled i 
The same condition in men is © 
jotence. F f viev 
. From the psychogenic point pecial cit- 
frigidity may appear only unger *F 
cumstances. When, for instances | 
ner in sexual congress ae 
cestuous complex, the woman ee á strong, 
frigid; or, she may be frigid un the cas 
homosexual urge. Stekel reports ©)" jorhes: 


seck 


vess in men’s ¢ 
a woman who uscd to dress m z thes, 25 J 
father’s clo t0 
‘I wanted to put on fath! ession, aN g 
have a few of them in my poss | acqui ? 


sort of apparatus . . me cer 
The patient had become frigid to h held 
band after the death of her father. rust be 
by psychoanalysts that a woma 5 
frigid to become a prostitute. , o only $ 

As a rule, a frigid woman 1$ $ is identi 
long as sexual intercourse or love alee in- 
fied with, that is, stands for, a $0” am 
fantile Oedipus situation. Wen S jm- 
does not arouse such an uncon ae by 
pulse, intercourse may be accomp 


Fringe 


all the manifestations of sexual excitation, 
culminating in an orgasm. 

Abraham feels that frigidity may be traced 
back to the castration complex. Some 
Women who consciously desire to partici- 
Pate in sexual union may become frigid 
Just as the act is about to begin. He believes 
the frigidity is then occasioned by the un- 
Conscious impulse to take revenge on the 
man. It is a commonplace observation that 
Prostitutes hate men. 

The sexual frigidity of women, the fre- 
boa | of Wiet scems to confirm this last 
aim is et t BS achievement of the biological 
male nes to the aggressivenes of the 
es ed a a phenomenon which is in- 
psychore y. understood. Sometimes it 1s 

kenaa ris ena if so, it ecessible to in- 
sume the out in other cases one is led to as- 
Ge Ere itis cons itutionally conditioned 
actor? ay caused by an anatomical 
A Piel, j ud, S. New Introductory Lectures 
N.W. Nong nalys p tr. by Sprott, W gph 
1933) on & Company, Inc., New York, 


int believes that ‘penis envy" is a very 
the BE cause for frigidity. Behind it is 
aroused , to be a boy. “The hostility thus 
the oar lead to a desire for revenge on 
them int Who finally and definitely made 
Psycho-A © a woman,’ (Jones, E. Papers on 
ompa a (4th cd.). William Wood & 
ee Y, Baltimore, 1938) o 

WY to Paap ra restrict the term frigid- 
` inability to achieve vaginal or- 

n her love life, a woman may ob- 
Fri aa sexual in nature, though 
"rom nated with genital excitation. | 
Notes c ne standpoint of sexology anhedonia 

S complete frigidity. 


fri k 
bie, 8° (frinj), n.[<ME., OF. frenge <frim- 
fringe J Poed <L. fimbria, fibre, shred, 
Bonera em used by Morton Prince, 
Conscious), in the combination of fringe of 
© wh ess. He says: ‘If you were asked to 

Oment i Was in your mind at a given 
Which, t is the vivid elements, upon 
Would xou attention was focused, that you 
these a erie, But, as everyone knows, 
Conscions Ot Constitute the whole ficld of 
Sides th sness at any given moment. Be- 
Ming 18°, there is in the background of the 
Srin a r eide the focus, a conscious margin or 
tions, per, varying extent (consisting of sensa- 
Dou are pa tions, and even thoughts) of which 
Zone in Ù dimly aware. It is a sort of twilight 
ilumin Which the contents are so slightly 
recogni a by awareness as to be scarcely 

able (Pe ince, M. The Unconscious. 
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Frustration 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
1916) ‘ 
Fréhlich’s syndrome (frii/léKs sin’drd6m) 
[<Alfred Froehlich, Viennese neurol- 
ogist, born 1871.] Fréhlich’s syndrome or 
dystrophia adiposogenitalis described in 1901 
is caused by a chromophobe adenoma 
which destroys the anterior lobe of the pitu- 
itary gland occurring mainly in individuals 
in the pre- or postadolescent period. The 
syndrome is characterized by a eunuch- 
oidal obesity, alteration of the secondary 

sex characters, metabolic disturbances, 

change in bodily growth—gigantism, hy- 

poplastic genitals, polyuria, polydipsia, and 

increased sugar tolerance. 

frotteur (fr6-tér’), n. [F., ‘one who rubs’ 

< frotter, to rub.] One who gains sexual ex- 

citement through the sense of touch by rub- 

bing up against somebody. The term usu- 

ally implies that the act of touching or be- 

ing touched is not directly or overtly of a 

genital character, or at least that there is 

some measure of disguise. For example, 

some individuals are sexually stimulated 

when they are pressed closely by others as 

often happens when they are in a crowd. 

Some authorities use the term to mean di- 

rect genital or sexual activity, not includ- 

ing the union of the genital organs. 


frustration (frus-tra’shun), n. [<L. frus- 
tratio, -onis <frustrare, frustrari, to deceive, 
frustrate, bring to nothing.] From the 
standpoint of instinctual psychology (psy- 
cho-analysis), frustration generally refers to 
the denial of gratification by reality. Some- 
times it is spoken of as external frustration 
to distinguish it from the thwarting of im- 
pulses by forces in the unconscious or alsoin 
consciousness. 

When in a mentally healthy individual 
the environment is not prepared for the ac- 
ceptance of a libidinal urge, the latter may 
be held in suspension until reality is suit- 
ably arranged or until some form of sub- 
stitutive gratification may present itself. 
Frustration may be eluded by means of sub- 
limation. 

When the instinctual urge cannot be 
handled normally by the individual, he 
may summon all his energies to the satis- 
faction of the urge, disregarding the mores 
of his surroundings. Or, he may regress, 
that is, the frustrated libido may be with- 
drawn from objects in reality and take 
‘refuge in the life of phantasy where it cre- 
ates new wish-formations and reanimates 
the vestiges of earlier forgotten ones.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Paters (Vol. 2), p.114, 


Fugue 


tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 

Internal frustration means the checking 
of instinctual impulses by forces in the un- 
conscious, chiefly by the super-ego. Jones 
says: “The ego defends itself against exter- 
nal danger by repressing the genital im- 
pulses [the topic under discussion by Jones] 
directed towards the love-object. Regres- 
sion to the anal-sadistic level ensues, but 
the relation of this process to the frustration 
and to the influence of the ego-instincts is 
not clear.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analy- 
sts (4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) 


fugue (fig), n. [F. <L. Juga, a flight 
<fugere, flee.) In psychiatry today, this 
term means a flight, so to speak, from real- 
ity in the sense that the individual becomes 
more or less completely unmindful of his 
environment and often of himself. He en- 
ters into a phase of so-called psychological 
amnesia, in which he may frequently seem 
to possess all his mental faculties, but ques- 
tioning may reveal complete or partial am- 
nesia for certain experiences. 

Strecker and Ebaugh define a fugue as ʻa 
state during which the patient for a certain 
period of time seemingly acts in a con- 
scious way, perhaps traveling, buying food, 
and in general comporting himself in a 
natural manner; yet, afterward he has no 
Conscious remembrance for this period of 
time and his behavior during it? (Strecker 
E.A. and Ebaugh, i 


F.G. Practical Clin; 
Psychiatry (4th ed). PBI ractical Clinical 


-Blakiston, S 
Company, Phila., 1935) 0n Son & 


he syndrome may occur in a number of 
psychiatric states, For example, Henderson 

Gillespie, writing about hysteria, say: 
‘These last [i.e., episodic mental states] are 
the fugues, somnambulisms, dream-states 
and hypnotic states in which a greater or 
smaller part of the personality takes com- 
mand and dictates the general behavior. 
the rest of the normal personality becoming 
apparently incapable of Consciousness for 
the time being and having no influence on 
conduct,’ (Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, 
R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). 
Oxford University Press, London, 1936) 


» punishment (fool-fil/ment, 


Hales ). Freud employes this ter 
to indicate self-punishment. 7 a 


» Wish. Sce wish-fulfilment, 
function 


1 (fungk’shun) n. [<L. functio 
-onis, performance, execution, work 2 func 


fulfilment 
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Function, Principal 


9 the 
tus, p.p. of fungi, to patos? page 
psychic point of view the psyche ele a 
ization, that is, structure. The re aa 
the structure is called function. e e 
as a structure of the psyche, has cap 
for working or functioning. - 

Jung says: ‘By psychological k 
understand a certain form at RI ee une 
ity that remains theorciically ee ihe én 
der varying circumstances. |] a ee 
ergic standpoint a function is a an remains 
form of libido, which thcoretica y physica 
constant, in much the same vey bs or mo- 
force can be considered as the fo i ergy 
mentary manifestation of ene ie 
(Jung, C.G. Psychological Type g Com- 
Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, Mio 
pany, New York & London, 174 i 
zil’ya-ti)- 


fi unction I 
tiv- 


function, auxiliary (—, awg- 
Junction, principal. f 
P tion. 
function-complex. Sce complex, fune -i 
. ph id A 
function, directed (—, di-rek'ti ) 
tellect. 


ction. 
i dream-fun 
function, dream. Sec 


S 
Fap n. 5 
function-engram (-en gram), in analyt- 
gram.) This is an expression as symbol is x 
cal psychology by Jung. ‘T raidue or m 
ways derived from archaic res stem of © 
prints engraven in the pane oné ci 
race, about whose age ma othing defin! 
speculate much, although n certainly 

al sou! e- 
quite wrong to look to pana a instan ae 
the source of the symbol, as ea repress! k: 
pressed sexuality. At best suc um which a 
could only furnish the ot i 
tivates the archaic Impona 
(engram) corresponds with a conti 
heritance whose existence 18 Tats 
upon ordinary sexual, repre ation i 
ceeds from instinct differen I Topes Ee 
eral.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychologica’ <" g Co 
Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, O 
pany, New York & London, 


PE 
. att el )* 

function, inferior (—, in-fé'ri-© ) k 
Junction, superior. , pfun-al): Se 
function, irrational (—, ir-ras 
irrational. Es ripa 
function, principal ol functions Jaa 
Among the many aspects g Zailiary ot 
speaks of the principal an h 


; 1D F. jes 
tions. ‘For all the types appearing | pesid 


a 
2 a 
tice, the principle holds goo! there i also a 
the conscious main finen fu ti 
relatively unconscious, auxi 


i nt i 
which is in every respect differe 


Function, Rational 


Nature of the main function. From these 
Combinations well-known pictures arise, 
the practical intellect for instance paired 
eith Sensation, the speculative intellect 
ere through with intuition, the artistic 
iin lon, which selects and presents its 
RES by means of fecling judgment, the 
pa asophical intuition which, in league 
A me Tons intellect, translates its vi- 
Tou . the sphere of comprehensible 
logicat end so forth.’ (Jung, C.G. Psycho- 
rai ve tr, by Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, 
1923) mpany, New York & London, 
function, 
rational, 


function 
a phras 5 
Phrase common to the field of analytical 


rational (—, rash’un-al). See 


type (-tip), n. This is a term used 
n analytical psychology. He first 
two general attitude types—the in- 
and extraverted. ‘But, in addi- 
c ee ah also try to give a certain char- 
particula aa of those special types whose 
ifferae ity is due to the fact that his most 
le in ated function plays the principal 
an individual’s adaptation or orien- 

eral po er The former I would term gen- 
ished by ole Since they are distin- 
or libido the direction of general interest 
Would call ao remen while the latter I 
chologic i Sunction-types.? (Jung, C.G. Psy- 
al Types, tr, by Baynes, H.G.: Har- 
on, 1923) Company, New York & 
ncti A 
analya Y archaic (-wā, är-kā’ik). In 
Dates thi PSYChology this expression desig- 
teristic ae ‘ing, acting and feeling charac- 
discussin the primitive type of mind. While 
Ing of lib regression Jung says: “The drain- 
below th ido involves their gradual relapse 
SSociaty € threshold of consciousness, their 
Soter Connection with consciousness 

<O the ned, until they sink by degrees 
With a p Unconscious. This is synonymous 
Tecessign eressive development; namely, a 
Oa of the relatively developed func- 
level, By, Pfantile and eventually archaic 
Snly a ate since man has spent relatively 
W thousand years in a cultivated 


Y Jung i 
Postulates 
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Functional 


state, as opposed to many hundred thou- 
sand years in a state of savagery, the ar- 
chaic function-w are correspondingly 
extraordinarily vigorous and easily reani- 
mated. Hence, when certain functions be- 
come disintegrated through deprivation of 
libido, their archaic foundations begin to 
operate in the unconscious.’ (Jung, C.G. 
Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G.: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York 
& London, 1923) 


functional (fungk’shun-al), a. [< function 
+ -al.] Relating to performance or execu- 
tion. The heart has structure; when the 
structure works it is functioning; the psyche 
has structure; when the psychic structure 
works it is functioning. According to the 
most acceptable doctrines today, the psyche 
is an organ of the body, intimately asso- 
ciated and correlated, as are the physical 
organs, with other bodily structures. Each 
organ has its own special constitution or or- 
ganization, designed to operate in its own 
way and to produce particular end- 
results. 

Nowadays, psychiatric states are some- 
times referred to as ‘functional disorders’; 
the expression meets the requirements of 
current psychiatric knowledge when it 
means what it says, namely, that the psy- 
chiatric condition observed is a manifesta- 
tion of disordered function of the psyche, a 
disorder from a somatic standpoint, that is, 
instigated from the soma, or from a psychic 
point of view. The heart may show ab- 
normal functioning, not because of any 
pathology of the heart, but because of some 
abnormal stimulation from a distant 
source. An analogous situation prevails 
with respect to the psyche. Or the function- 
ing of the heart may be disturbed because 
of something unusual about the heart it- 
self. Again, the psyche may exhibit an anal- 
ogous condition. 

It is not clearly known today, what the 
more intimate relations are between the 
soma and the psyche. When it is said that 
the heart possesses a functional disorder, it 
is usually meant that the cause 1s traceable 
as far as the heart; the source of disorder 
may be even more distant; likewise, when 
it is maintained that the psyche is func- 
tionally disturbed (as when we speak of a 
functional psychosis) the scope of the term 
functional is determined by our present state 
of knowledge. Thus, the best information 
we have today regarding, for instance, the 
psycho-neuroses, carries us as far back as 
the psyche. Hence, a functional mental dis- 


Functional Disorder 


order is one which, insofar as knowledge 
permits, stems from the psyche. p 

A conservative description of functional 
disorders is given by William McDougall: 
‘There are two great classes of disorders of 
our mental life, those that are directly due 
to organic lesions of the nervous system and 
those which seem to imply no such lesion, 
no gross injury to the structure of the brain, 
and which are therefore called “functional 
disorders”? (McDougall, W. Outline of Ab- 
normal Psychology. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1926) 


functional disorder (— dis-awr’dér). Sce 
functional. 


functional inferiority. Sce inferiority, func- 
tional. 


functioning, normal mental (fungk’shun- 
ing, nawr’mal men’tal). Eucrgasia. 


fureur genitale (fii-rér’ zha-né-tal’) [F., 
‘genital rage’.] Bruisson’s term for nym- 
phomania and satyriasis. Obs. 


furibundus (fū-ri-bun’dus), a. [<L. Juri- 
bundus, furious.] Obs. ‘Maniacal, mad, rag- 
ing” (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psycholog- 
ical Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son 
& Company, Phila., 1892) 


furiosi (foo-ré-d'z2), n.pl. [L., ‘those full of 
madness, raging, furious’.] This is one of 
the two subdivisions of the insane recorded 
in the old Roman laws. ‘If One is violent, 
let the power over him and his money be- 
long to his family-relations and the blood- 
relations on his father’s side? (Fragm. XII 
Tab. ap. Cic. De Inventione Rhetorica 2 
50, 148) Those who were : 


violent and mani- 
acal were called furiosi; those exhibiting de- 
mentia or feeblemindedness were termed 
mente capti. 
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Fusion of Instinct 


= yous, 

furor epilepticus (oo'rôr e-pé-lap'te-koes 
[L., ‘epileptic rage’.] ‘While obse Al 
association with exaltation, as üst e 
and among the prodromata of bo Kare 
sanitics, it [irritability] is p miaular ators A 
acteristic of a primary emouona cee 
congenital and acquired mental we ent 
neurasthenic insanity, and the PP cai 
psychoses. In the latter it not int Chnurch, 
becomes a true furor epilepticus. he ‘at Dis- 
A. and Peterson, F. Nervous and ie 
eases (6th cd.). \W.B.Saunders CO 

Phila. & London, 1916) 


furor uterinus (— age 
J aniz Sf. 

‘uterine rage’.] Nymphomania. 

uterine rage’.] Nymy ot funders 
fuse (fiz), v. [<L. fusus, pipi combine 
pour out.| In pene arly 

yo primal instincts). ; 

(the two primal ir p 


fusion (fū'zhun), n. [<L. fisia, a ane 
pouring out, founding <fusus, p p gdin 
dere, pour, melt.] The term fusto 3s ust the 
cho- ssis to refer to the union | tan- 


7 ally during the carly 1". 
Normally during stinet, ife 


anothers 


oo-te/ré-noos) [Lo 


Sy 


instincts. r > 
tile months the two primal ir a 
and death, are separated fom or 
each operating alonc. Later th 
a greater or lesser extent. a 
conditions there is usually mor 
fusion of the instincts. 

For example, when the cgo 
by an external danger assoc 
genital impulse, the latte 


d 
js rentene 
iated wit 


s repressi 


i t 
regression to the ana A regarding 
Several possibilities then oc ʻA part r 
the redistribution of libido. A 


+ nets 
; + hate inst 0 
gresses and fuses with the h 3. Papers & 


ins 
Company, Baltimore, 1938.) See ingk" a 
fusion of instinct (fa’zhun OV ! 
See fusion. 


G 


gaiety, morbid impulse toward (ga’e-ti, 
aw im’ 5è : 
runes bid _im’puls to’érd). Cheromania; 
habromania. 

gan, epinosic (gan’, ep-i-nd’sik). ae 
epinosis. 


Gait, stutte ring. Sce stuttering gait. 


galeanthropy (g4-lé-an’thro-pi), n. [<Gr. 
$ i weasel; later cat + -anthropy.| A 
Symptom when the patient imagines him- 

selfa cat, 3 
SER a (-5-fö'bi-à), n. [<Gr. galée, 
” bhobia.| Fear of cat; also ailurophobia 
gatophobia. SSE , 

al - atag 
Fallows humor (gal’Gz [h]ū’mēr) [< (A)u- 
ee eee ] This is a term, infrequently 
in psychiatry, to refer to humorous 


an tee Pori ‘di 
A d comical behavior in the face of disaster 
r death, 


Galt, (wave) John Minson 2nd (1819- 
> 4Amcrican psychiatrist. 
gama’ (Bam'ēt), n. [<Gr. gameté, wife 
Sex-ce]] isbana <gamein, marry. ] Special 
Specialiy n genctics, the term signifies a 
anothe zed sexual cell which unites with 
animals pine cell to form a zygote. Among 
Sperm s the male gametes are known as 
"s and the female gametes as eggs or ova. 
ca a are always haploid and geneti- 
embers because they contain only one 
ormatic of a given factor pair. Since the 
ation of a gamete involves a reduction 
Carried, ps the amount of genetic material 
actorial cach gamete has only half of the 
cell and equipment of an ordinary body 
of thei never shows the hybrid character 
ga individual producing it. 
maci pacism (gam’à-siz’m), n. [N.L. gam- 
reek si <Gr. gamma, third letter of the 
Mon x phabet, the equivalent of g.] Com- 
YOiing anne defect (the s.c. ‘baby talk’) of 
With a ildren who replace the velars (g,k) 
gam Tresponding dentals (d,t)- 
marriz (gam’5-), combining form meaning 
dine? (sexual) union <Gr. gamos, 
Zamo. 8, marriage. 

Gr Romanie (ga-m6-n6-ma-ne’) [F. 
Morbid 72 marriage + (mo)nomania.] 
Samo esme to marry. 
8émos? hobia (gam-6-fo’bi-a), n- [<Gr. 
riage? “Tage + phobia.] Fear of mar- 
78a: 
ing, unis? Combining form meaning marry- 
ing (sexually). See gamo-. 


-gamy, combining form meaning mar- 
riage, sexual union, union for reproduc- 
tion. See gamo-. 


gang (gang), n. [O.E. <gangan, gén, to go. 
walk.] ‘The gang, whether developed out 
of lawless crowd behavior of adults or from 
the neighborhood play groups of children, 
is always a conflict group at war with other 
groups or with the forces of organized so- 
ciety.’ (Reuter, E.B. and Hart, C.W. Intro- 
duction to Sociology. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933) 

The gang is an interstitial group orig- 
inally formed spontancously, and then in- 
tegrated through conflict. It is character- 
ized by the following types of behavior: 
meeting face to face, milling, movement 
through space as a unit, conflict and plan- 
ning. The result of this collective behavior 
is the development of tradition, unreflective 
internal structure, esprit de corps, solidarity, 
morale, group awareness, and attachment 
to a local territory.’ (Thrasher, F.M. The 
Gang. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1927) 

Boy groups in American cities are an 
important factor in juvenile delinquency, 
in the beginnings of criminal careers, in or- 
ganized crime and in political corruption. 


Ganser syndrome (gan’zér sin’‘drém), n. 
[Sigbert Joseph Maria Ganser, German 
psychiatrist, 1853-1931.] Syndrome of de- 
viously relevant answers, popularly called 
the ‘nonsense syndrome’; it is often ob- 
served among prisoners, who, it is held, 
hope to be treated leniently by the court in 
virtue of their malady. It is described by 
many investigators as an hysterical reac- 
tion. The patient seldom does anything 
correctly. When shown a watch, reading 
3:30, the patient may say it reads 5:00; 
when shown a glove he says it isa hand; he 
designates a 50¢ piece as a dollar bill; calls 
a key a lock. 

gargoylism (gar’goil-iz’m), n. [<gargoyle, 
a waterspout carved in a grotesque human 
form <O.F. gargouille <L. gurgulio, gullet, 
windpipe.] Tredgold says: ‘From time to 
time cases have been reported by various 
writers which presented a combination of 
mental defect, peculiar abnormalities of the 
osseous system, corneal opacities, and en- 
largement of the liver and spleen,’ (Tred- 
gold, A.F. A Text-Book of Mental Deficiency 
(6th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
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Gases, Psychosis Due to 


Baltimore, 1937). Ellis, Sheldon and Capon 
suggested the name gargoylism for this syn- 
drome. 


gases, psychosis due to (gas’iz, si-kd’sis 
dii’too). Poisonous gases such as carbon 
monoxide found in illuminating gas and in 
exhausts from automobiles, may produce 
mental disturbances, There is usually a 
preliminary period of unconsciousness fol- 
lowed by more or less protracted delirium 
after which the paticnt may experience in- 
creased fatigability and difficulty in con- 
centration. Sometimes the symptoms clear 
up entirely; a normal interval of many 
weeks may ensue, to be followed by symp- 
toms of mental defect from which the in- 
dividual may not recover. These patients 
then remain in a chronic state of moderate 
or severe mental enfeeblement, 


astropaths, false (gas! trō-paths, fawls’) 
<Gr. gastér (-trés), stomach + pathos, suf- 
fering discase.] Déjérine and Gauckler so 
designate those who express food phobias, 


hus regular Sood phobias are created. 
We shall find plenty 


l al attitude, the most varied 
disorders,’ (Déjérine, J. and Gauckler, E. 
and Their Treatment b 
Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr, by Jelliffe, SEZ 
-B.Lippincott Company, Ph 3 


Phi - 
Aor ae hila. & Lon 
astrulation (gas-troo-la’sh 

eMe gastrula, dimin. of ae 


VT as gastér, 
n.j In embryologi 
development of a human organism, the 


by the invagination, in 
tube, of the vegetal p 


» is known as the blastopore. 
gatophobia (ga-td-£6'bi a), n. [<Mod.G. 
-å), n. Gr. 
gátos, male Cat, gáta, female cat < Gr. kétta, 
r of cat; also ailurophobia, galeo- 


Gaupp (goup’ 
German psychia o Pert 2 (1870. ) 


gaze, fascinating (gaz’, fas'i-nat-ing) [Sce 
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Gene 


ii the 
fascinum.] In hypnosis this term — a 
fixation of the cyes of the hypnotis 
the subject. 

élasma 

gelasmus (jé-laz’mus), n. [G. Ar aie 
a laugh <geldn, to laugh.] pa 
laughter, observed in hysteria. cont 
gelatio (ge-li’té-d), n. [L., freezing, ae 
gealing.) Rigid state of the ge 
lepsy, as though it were frozen. ss aa 
Gélineau’s syndrome, (ha- I oinean 
dröm) {Jean Baptiste Edouar Copal 
French neurologist, born 1859.] 
narcolepsy. 


Q e <L 
gender (jen'dër), m. [<OF. gent Soe, 
genus, -neris, birth, descent, ea ib grammar 
kind, gender.] This word use ttf all the 
to denote sex is practically dev on mediately 
ramified sex implications that dealing wi 
spring up in one’s mind when sarticularly 
questions of psychiatry. and ie adoptio® 
psycho-analysis. Accordingly | situations 
and use is strongly urged tits physica 
where the sheer difference in ding eve 
structure and externals Gani under dis- 
dress) between the two sexes cretions 0 
cussion without any other ac d 
erotic, sexual or genital Dah of all ex" 
The endeavor to rid the ter Tea further 
trancous sex-notions can be eet f 
into compound words by , willy-nilly, 
prefixes homo-, hetero- (nov in fa ) 
loaded with sex-implications) in (the other, 
the Latin sui (one’s own) and a : 
which leave the individual ing a 
at a glance, without TERE er See 
son, judgment, affect, sexualis 
trigenderism; suigenderism. $ 
gene (jén), n. [F. gène ee ‘gible 
genesis.) Whether the ultra-m et invisib $ 
minute structure of a gene, as cles or 8 
is made up of still smaller pat it of R 
stitutes in itself the Wn ae A. 
substance, the concept of t the ato™ 
serviceable in genetics as is has not). 
physics. Though as yet a gene neticists 
isolated or analyzed some g€ P pe 
lieve that it acts like an na a, 00 
certain biochemical chang Atte j 
pound, without itself being ai n as to Wide 
ever, so much is already know: that gene 
genes do and how they do a aie M 
cally they are viewed as the ritable C745 
lian units carrying all the inhe 
acters of living organisms ra M 
mere chemical substance (see best U 
Morphologically a gene F rganizaāt ig 
stood as a particular state o! 4 à point 
of the chromatin at a particula 
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Genealogical 


the length of a particular chromosome. This 
State of organization is to be regarded as 
the physical b explaining how a heredi- 
say. character pa as a unit from parent 
to offspring, while it is the parallelism be- 
tween the behavior of chromosomes and 
Senes which supports the assignment of a 
Physical basis in the chromosomes to the 
endelian units. 
eked chromosomes and genes behave in 
ii: ritance as though they were individual 
i dee and the principles of segregation and 
some pendent assortment apply to chromo- 
they jeu Precisely the same way in which 
genes T been demonstrated to apply to 
occur i is assumed that the genes always 
each oa; Pairs, and that one member of 
an inti ir Is contributed by one parent of 
Serene and the other by the other 
ing over wing to the phenomenon of cross- 
to ma it has even been possible not only 
ganis cach chromosome in certain or- 
their eek but also to assign the genes to 
and to ative positions on the chromosome, 
Of the establish the fact of the linear order 
sophil: mes In the chromosomes of Dro- 
ave bee or instance, ‘individual gene loci 
Suggesti n identified with individual bands, 
ual ge ing that these are or contain the ac- 
Principia (Sinnott, E.W. and Dunn, L.D. 
Hill B S of Genetics (3rd ed.). McGraw- 
ond ook Company, Inc., New York & 
on, 1939) 
fi ine ceordance with these experimental 
8s, Morgan’s ‘theory of the gene’ is for- 
as follows: 
dividual € hereditary characters of the in- 
the ge are referable to paired elements 
Rion m the germinal material [the 
definite mes] which are held together in a 
(2) Te iiher of linkage groups; Ţ 
aw, the accordance with Mendel’s first 
arate Ñ he mbers of each pair of genes sep- 
nse; Vhen the germ cells mature and in 
Con aLeence each ripe germ cell comes to 
3) None set only; , 
Broups © members of different linkage 
With Mote independently in accordance 
(4 Agel second law; , 
Over, aj, Orderly interchange, or crossing 
Corr 50 takes place between the elements 
and racing linkage groups; , 
furnish The frequency of crossing over 
the gene; evidence of the linear order of 
relative sin ach linkage group and of the 
ach Hi ioi of genes with respect to 


Ben 3 
taing gical (jé-né-a-loj‘i-kal), a. Per- 
ng to Senealogy. A 
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General Paresis, Juvenile 


genealogy (-al'ō-ji), n. [<Gr. genealogia, 
the making of a pedigree, the tracing of a 
family <geneá, race, stock, family + -log y.] 
Although in a sense identical with the ac- 
tual pedigree of an individual or with the 
demonstration of such a pedigree in the 
form of a genealogical family tree, the term 
applies to the scientific study, or the proper 
historical account, of the biological descent 
of a person, or a group of persons, from a 
certain number of ancestors. These studies 
aim to provide a complete list of ancestors 
for as many generations as possible and to 
clarify the relationship of a person with 
the families of a given population group, 
rather than to investigate cither the bio- 
logical qualities of these families or the 
variations of certain hereditary family 
traits in successive generations. 
general attitude type. Sce type, general atti- 
tude. 
general paralysis of the insane. See gen- 
eral paresis. 

eneral paresis (jen’@r-al pa-ré’sis, par’é- 
sis) [NL. <Gr. paresis < pariénai, to let go 
<pard, from +- hiénai, to send.) General 
paresis (general paralysis of the insane, 
dementia paralytica, Bayle’s disease) is a 
psychiatric disorder characterized by men- 
tal and physical symptoms. It is always 
due to syphilis of the central nervous sys- 
tem. It is, as a rule, a gradually progressive, 
chronic disease occurring five to twenty 
years or longer after the appearance of the 
chancre. It may occur in an asymptomatic 
form in which no mental symptoms are ob- 
served but where physical signs and labora- 
tory findings indicate paresis. An hered- 
itary type may occasionally be observed in 
the form of juvenile general paresis. Patho- 
logically, the disease is characterized by an 
inflammation of the meninges, particularly 
of the brain, and of a diffuse inflammation 
and degeneration of the parenchyma of the 
cerebral cortex. At times the cranial nerves 
and often the pathways for the pupillary 
reflexes are involved in the pathologic 
process. The symptoms may include mild 
or severe paralytic attacks, slurring speech, 
ataxia, Argyll-Robertson pupils, coarse 
tremors, intellectual disorders, emotional 
instability and psychiatric syndrome of the 
schizophrenic or manic-depressive order, 

The blood and spinal fluid Wassermann 

reactions are positive, the number of 
lymphocytes in the spinal fluid is increased 
and there is a typical ‘paretic’ gold curve. 


general paresis, juvenile. See juvenile 
general paresis. 


Generation 


generation (jen-¢r-a’shun), n. [<L. gene- 
ralio, -onis, a begetting, generating, genera- 
tion <generatus, P-P- of generdre, beget, pro- 
create.] Even in the field of biology, this 
term has several meanings. It denotes the 
act of producing offspring, or the biological 
process by which reproduction is accom- 
plished, or a group of individuals pro- 
duced. In the Jast sense the term may mean 
that the given individuals are: (1) of the 
same gencalogical rank, as a stage in the 
succession of natural descent; (2) a scries 
of siblings within one family, as the off- 
spring of the same parents; (3) a particular 
group of individuals within the gencral 
population, living at the same time; or (4) 
people of the same period. 

As a statistical concept the term refers to 
the average duration of life in a species or 
group. 
generative (jen’ér-a-tiv), a. [See generation 

-ive.] Having the function, or power, of 
reproducing. Biol. 
generic (jē-ner'ik), a. [<L. genus, -neris) 4 
~ic.] Pertaining to a genus, as compared with 
Specific. Biol. 
its genetical (jé-net'ik, ~‘i-kal), a. 
from genesis, just as synthetic <syn- 
sively in 


(1) it is synonymous with genetical, and (2) 
it means: produced or predetermined by a 
ene or a combination of §enes, and is then 
Practically identical with hereditary, 


genetics (-'iks), npl, <geneti 
introduced this tens a re Posteo 


tion of biology which seeks t 


€netic in 
material basis, and the manners i 

of = 

tenance of the imine 

substance: it 

oe the characters of Parents and off- 

8 are related, how those of the adult, 


com. - 
opment proci e patent as deve] 


It is the 
i method of ¢ 
that 1S most Successful]: 
netics in its Sci 
tion to the 


Xperimental breeding 
«es ay employed by ge- 
entific investigations, in addi- 
more general biological disci- 
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Genitalize 


plincs of physiology, morphology, ee 
and biochemistry. It is an obvious ing 
vantage for human genetics that Lien 
experiments are available only E ra reci 
in plants and animals, „while the bees 
observation of the operation of gene nite 
chanisms in human individuals is EA E 
to the study of normal dolar rop- 
morbidity in population averages, ra 
erly selected kinships and, in uns 
groups of twin pairs (sce twin). Aig the 
All scientific theories under been de 
present genetic knowledge have accurate 
rived from facts accumulated pi Bae a 
experimentation. The basic f segregation 
modern genctics are the laws 0 jee a 
and independent assortment Prekid the 
by Gregor Mendel and usually ihe genes 
Mendelian law, Morgan’s theory Of forent 
Goldschmidts balance theory of a “ag Sith 
iation, and the mutation theory (q-¥+ 


sree, talon eine, 
genial (jén’yal), a. [<L. genialis, | Pera 
to birth <genius, genius, talents. eneule 


ular g 
ions 0 


h : = artic 
ing to or having the part ath 
aaly or the individual manifest 
a genius. Biol. 
genic (jen’ik), a. [< gene + = 
to, or produced by, a gene 
tion of genes. nie 
. . nin; 
-genic (-jen’ik), adjectival combi 
S-geny + -ic. a 
A itali 
genital (jen’i-tal), a. [< L. = birt 
Ing to or causing generation rs 
nitus, p.p. of gignere, to beget, Suction. 
taining to the organs of repro! want 
genital character. Sce einan Fail 
genital hallucination. Sec ^4 
genital, ase beat” 
genital love (jen’i-tal luv). bs Mo.analysi 
ing special significance in Pii during hi 
refers to the love of the genita. : 
period of object-love. i cistence, 
‘Genital love recognizes the Toves him 
another individual as such, ane „sical Of 4 
in his entirety, whether in a p hive ence: 
mental way and without ae ower» 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. at of Psycho 
A.M. The Structure and Meaning 4 york, 
analysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1930) 


; r 
genitals (-talz), n.pl. [<genital.] org 
reproduction; sex organs. enital + 
genitalize (jen’i-tal-iz), v. [<geted in 
-ize.] When emotions are ene rep’ 
the genital zone or in the ae ea genital 
sentation of it, they are said to A genitals 
ized. When objects are regarded as 


-ic.] Pertaining 
a combina 


g form 


ty Tel 
h <8 
Per 


10M, 


ew 


ans of 


Genome 


(the whole realm of genital symbols) or 
when they have reference to genitals (such 
as jokes) they are genitalized. 
raha Gente), n. [<gene + -ome.] The 
Wert. ological term proposed by von 
Ha for the genes in the nucleus to 
af pre eae them from an alleged system 
atte Yi S » ae j * E 
called Hone in the cytoplasm, 
grnophobia (jen-5-fö'bi-å), n. [<Gr. génos, 
€, Sex + phobia.] Fear of sex. 
7 . 
E pa Paden S-up), n. [<Gr. génos, race 
ish Gora ae term was coined by the Dan- 
iis pure ji Johannsen in connection with 
the eee, theory, in order to distinguish 
ifs mere i ucture of an organism from 
theory nike phenotype. According to this 
e individuals descended from a 
have an pae caor by asexual reproduction 
continue Identical genotype (q.v.) and will 
vironmen breed true, regardless of en- 
Netically ta differences, forming lines ge- 
Aliho. age for all their characters. 
sum of alr ù Originally the term meant the 
acters a inherited predispositional char- 
tomary an individual, it has become cus- 
ticular t ee it now in the sense of a par- 
individ redisposition (q.v.) underlying an 
i ual morbid condition. 
otypi ide zai 
t Seal (-tip'i-kal), a. Pertaining to 


spa e 
Reno adjectival suffix meaning pro- 
8; produced by <Gr. génos. 


ay ; 
Ge nus), n. [L. birth, descent, off- 
ol race, stock, species <genere, older 
term gjg fi" to beget.] In biology this 
classifies es a group of related species and 
Species S the group as ranking above a 
Shecies), and next below a subfamily (see 
“Sen ve . ers 
Prod combining form meaning origin, 
“Béneig ton, generation <F. -génie <Gr. 
g Sgénos, race, stock, descent, off- 


Seog, 

cal teas Psychological. See psycholog- 

Seo x 

phe bagy (jē-of'a-ji), n. [<Gr. gë, earth + 

f (je-fi-rd-fo'bi-a), n. 

sing Pra, bridge + phobia.] Fear of 

Zerio Sa) bridge or river. 

Beraigg, 7 chosis (jer-i-d-si-kd’sis), n. [<Gr. 
Y South d -f psychosis.] A term suggested 

eriog. c d for psychoses of the senescent 

> Senile psychoses. 


Serm m 
cell (jérm’ sel), n. [< L. germen, sprig, 
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Gerontophilia 


offshoot, bud.] According to Weismann’s 
germ plasm theory which is essential for the 
understanding of hereditary mechanisms in 
human beings, there are ‘two fundamen- 
tally different types of cells in multicellular 
animal bodies, the germ cells and the somatic 
or body cells. Even if this sharp distinction 
does not hold truc in plants and lower ani- 
mals, the concept of a distant germ plasm 
is of great value in the field of human ge- 
netics. It is to be assumed that in the higher 
forms of reproduction only the germ cells 
give rise both to germ cells and body cells, 
while the function of the body cells is con- 
fined to the actual manifestation of hered- 
itary characters. 

germ plasm (— plaz’m), n. [See plasm.] 
The theory developed by Weismann con- 
ceives the germ plasm (the reproductive tis- 
sue which produces the germ cells) as sep- 
arate and distinct from the other body tis- 
sues representing the somatoplasm. It is the 
basis of the important genetic concept that 
attributes acquired by the organism during 
the life time of its phenotype are never in- 
heritable. 

According to this concept (true only in 
higher animals and therefore of limited 
value) the germ plasm is the sole seat of 
hereditary characters and thus represents 
the potentially immortal part of an organ- 
ism, through the continuing succession of 
its reproductive cells. The environment 
may cause many variations in the somato- 
plasm, but it has been shown by Weismann 
and other geneticists that these changes are 
not transferred to the germ plasm and, 
therefore, cannot be hereditarily trans- 
mitted to the offspring. 
germinally affected (jer'mi-nal-i a- 
fek’ted) [<germinal, pertaining to a germ 
(cell), embryonic <L. germen, -minis, sprig, 
offshoot, bud, fetus, embryo, germ.] ‘This 
genetic term (equivalent to the German 
keimkrank) qualifies an individual ( 1) as be- 
ing heterozygous for some recessive morbid 
character and thus carrying the predis- 
position for this trait in its genotype with- 
out manifesting it phenotypically, or (2) as 
a homozygote for any kind of hereditary 
character with inhibited manifestation. 
gerontophilia (jer-on-t6-fil’i-a), n. [<Gr. 
géran, (gérontos), old man + -philia.] Love 
for old persons. Magnus Hirschfeld calls 
this ‘an infantile fixation on elderly indi- 
viduals.’ 

‘Some of the resultants of the “grand- 
father-complex” may now be mentioned. 
The most striking is the tendency to geron- 


Gestational Insanity 


tophilia—i.e., a special fondness for old 
people. This may also come about from the 
father being well over middle age when the 
child was born.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 

gestational insanity (jes-ta/shun-al in- 
san‘i-ti) [<L. gestatio, -onts, bearing, carry- 
ing of children <gestare, to bear, carry.] 


A mental state occurring during preg- 
nancy. Obs. 


gesture, inability to use. Sec amimia. 
geumaphobia (gii-ma-fa’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
geuma, taste + phobia.) Fear of taste. 

Gheel Colony (gal kol’é-ni). A colony in 
Gheel, Belgium which has existed since the 
13th century for the treatment of a large 
number of psychotic patients residing in 
private homes in the community. 


gibberish (gib/ér-ish), n. [<of obscure 
origin.] Gibberish is commonly defined as 
unintelligible and incoherent language. In 
psychiatry it achieves its most florid form 
in patients with dementia praecox, who, 
as Storch and others have shown, often re- 
gress to the stage in which language is 
founded on the principles of primitive 
mentality. The language of the patient is 
gibberish to those who cannot understand 
it, in much the same sense that dreams are 
‘gibberish’, or that any mode of communi- 
cation, foreign to one, is gibberish. The term 
was appropriate when the ‘language’ of the 


patient was undecipherable; it is not in use 
today because the | 


a y incomprehensible gibberi h? 
(Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox and Para- 
phrenia, tr. by Barclay, R, E.&S.: Living- 
stone, Edinburgh, 1919) 


gigantism (ji-gan’tiz’m), n. [<Gr. gigas, 
-antos, giant + -ism.] This constitutional 
anomaly is characterized by a stature 
greatly above the average (any height 
above 205 cm. in white population groups) 
and by a Corresponding excess of body 
mass, It is due either to a heredito-consti- 
tutional hyperplasia of the entire endocrine 
System or to a particular form of hyperfunc- 
on in the anterior lobe of the hypophysis 

RE: the period of growth of the individ- 
Tal affected, This condition of hyperpitui- 

arism may be Primary or it may be second- 
ary to genital hypofunction, Only in rare 
cases, glands other than the pituitary may 
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Glial Diathesis 


: e 
be primarily implicated, for starea th 
adrenal cortex or the pineal gland. ania 

Among the special forms of oE finds 
which are worth mentioning, a A 
Berlinger’s gigantosomia primordial m ee 
oid small gigantism, | and precocto 
genitosomia of Pellizzi. ay -. 
gigantosomia _primordialis (eee rdia 
so’mé-a pré-mdr-dé-a'lés) (L., a this term 
gigantism’.] Berlinger introduce S 
for the extremely rare syne | er a 
described as a well-propor titi lopment 
gigantism with normal scx CC ition 
Some authors attribute this eee nee 
the effect of an excessive idiopat v rganist, 
in the development of the entire orf rif a 
while others consider it as a spect? 
gigantism with similar oa of gigols 
gigolette (ji-g6-let’), n- linens legs 
tall, long-legged thin girt Cng wom: A 
shanks; long-legged gawky pend caper 
the jig dance; gigner, to JIS, C* ae 2 Yo 
Hirschfeld defincs a gigolette aa who par 
woman of ‘easy virtuc’; a ne iis, 
ticipates in prorniscuous love 4 


gigolism (ji’g6l-iz’m), n. i, 
This term refers to serving “ae the opp, 
escort usually to members © ale, a gi alos 
sex. As a rule the escort is a vol *, loung? 
defined by the French as a oan of se 
lizard, a dandy, with implica ity- 
immaturity, often of homosex culine cor 
gigolo (ji’go-16), n- [<P MASE? gigolst™ 
relative of gigole; see gigolette.’* is} 

glial diathesis (gli’al diat e de 
glia, glue.] With this term © © orize 
constitutional condition aba a of Prope 
hyperplastic or neoplastic ten lial cells., 
itive or more differentiated 8 je as fre 
condition is believed to underlie 2 fat usu 
‘heredo-familial nervous disea 


Jerosis 2n tosis 


ina 
matous cerebral hypertrophy, TF al 
and syringomyelia, glioma, degener” core 
tosis, progressive lenticular ses of HEF, 
and other degenerative sclero yitutiondl yio 
pora striata.” (Pende, N. Constit g Fe 
adequacies, tr. by Naccaratl, »- sated 
ger, Phila., 1928) ions, P” pd 
‘We may recall the relat glioma ice 
out by Bartel, between cerebra a la 
status lymphaticus and status ih syri” ‘cb 
cus, the coincidence of gone Jatter w 
myelia and the relations of t 1 cells of 
proliferation of the ependyma i canal; 
glia in the walls of the spina 


} 


Glioma 


close relationship between tuberous scler- 
osis and neurofibromatosis shown by Vero- 
a) eau and Nowicki, who speak 
a Satral or peripheral or universal neu- 
omatosis, that is, a tendency to new 
a ie of the primitive neuro-epithelial 
alice a associated with anom- 
tae ot her derivatives of the ectoderm 
moles); G example, multiple cutaneous 
Blaas Ares that special glial hyper- 
isan sda atrophy of the nerve cells and 
Wilsons he foci, that is demonstrated in 
cerebral Isease and its, allied syndrome, 
SA: pseudo-sclerosis of Westphal- 
Umpell.’ (ibid) 


li i-6’ma 
oak (gli-6’ma), n.; pl. -mata (mà-tå), or, 
the sone) [<Gr. glia, glue + -oma.] Is 
z Seneric name for one of the commonest 
Pes of brain tumors. 


1 x 
ene aphasia (global a-fa’zhi-a) [<F. 
lump’) total, aggregate, inclusive, gross; 
P.] Total aphasia, i.e., motor aphasia 


and se 
Nsory aphasia combi i 
mbined. See also 
Speech-disorders. © i 


a hystericus (g16/boos hés-ter’é-koos) 
the se ysteric globe (or ball)’.] A term for 
; a aian of a ball or globe that arises 
Ward] Stomach area and progresses up- 
where it being finally felt in the throat 
tion." Produces the feeling of strangula- 
fen describing somatic symptoms in 
o Sie Strecker and Ebaugh say: ‘A host 
been Eia and particular symptoms have 
cus}, pioco yed: headache, globus [hysteri- 
ng, a acongh, excessive appetite, vomit- 
stipatio Cnorrhea, anuria, flatulence, con- 
Ebay e or diarrhea.’ (Strecker, E.A. and 
(ain Ss F.G. Practical Clinical Psychiatry 
Phila., A Son & Company, 


loss 
(yok Metallic (gids, me-tal'ik). Tschisch 
ou glôs, me-tal’ik). 
seri tal of Mental Pathology, 1903) as- 
ession | there is a characteristic facial ex- 
Spilep: n in patients suffering from essential 
metallien, He called it a metallic gloss or 
hess 
Slo 
Speech, (glos‘s-), combining form meaning 
Buage,’ anguage <Gr. gldssa, tongue, lan- 


“odyni, if nia (glos-d-din’i-a), n. [<glessa Ji 
onay > itching, burning sensation in 
Sloss i. and buccal mucous membranes. 
tongue ia (glos-6-la'li-a), n. [<Gr. glõssa, 
telligipj. ,_{2lia.] Tongue jabbering. Unin- 
al gible jargon j 
OSSI s 
‘Ospasm (glos’S-spaz’m), n. [<glossa a 
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Gonadal, Gonadial, Gonadic 


spasm.] Rapid protrusion and retraction of 
the tongue; the spasm generally lasts for 
several minutes. 


glove anesthesia (gluv _an-es-thé’zhi-a) 
A disorder in the sensory field in which the 
patient has no sense of feeling in an area 
roughly corresponding to that covered by a 
glove; this anesthesia is believed to ‘be 
psychogenic. 
glow, salt (gld, sawlt’). This is a procedure 
designed as a circulatory stimulant. ‘About 
two pounds of coarse salt are moistened 
with cold water and allowed to stand for a 
short time. The treatment should be given 
in a wet room or bathtub. A towel is 
pinned about the waist and the patient 
stands in a tub in which water at 105° F. 
covers the ankles. Each section of the body 
as it is treated is moistened with water from 
the tub, or the entire surface may be mois- 
tened by immersion or spray at a tempera- 
ture of 100° to 105° F. Standing in front of 
the patient, take a small amount of the wet 
salt in each hand, spread it evenly over the 
neck and chest, give vigorous alternate cir- 
cular friction of the neck and cross-stroking 
to the chest, until the skin is in a glow.’ 
(Bailey, H. Nursing Mental Diseases (3rd 
ed.). The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1935). The same procedure is fol- 
lowed with other areas of the body. 
gluteal reflex (gl00-té’al ré/ficks) _[<Neo 
L. gluteus, one of three muscles of the ilium 
<Gr. gloutés, rump, buttocks.] A super- 
ficial reflex; stroking the buttocks causes 
contraction of the glutei. 
gluttony (glut’n-i), n. [glutton + -y.] Bu- 
limia. 

nostic sensation (nos’tik sen-sa/shun) 
<Gr. gnostikés, good at knowing, knowing 
more profoundly.] A term applied by the 
Dutch school of neurologists (Brouwer, 
Kappers) to designate the deep and epi- 
critic sensations in contradistinction to the 
protopathic sensations which are consid- 
ered as vital or paleosensations. 
God, delusion that one is. Theomania. 
Goldflam, (g6lt’flam) Samuel (1852-1932), 
Polish neurologist. 
Goldstein, (gélt’shtin) Kurt (1878-  ), 
German psychiatrist and neurologist. 
gonad (gon’ad), n. [<Gr. goné, génos, off- 
spring, procreation.] A germ-gland; sexual 
gland. 

gonadal, gonadial, gonadic (gon’ad- 
go-na’di-al, -nad’ik), a. Of or a 4 
the gonad. 


Gonadocentric 


gonadocentric (gon’a-d-sen’trik), a. 
| <gonad + -centric.) Relating to the gen- 
itals as focal points. ‘At puberty the sex 
urge becomes fully gonadocentric, with 
masturbation at the threshold and fringe of 
object love.’ (Tenenbaum, J. Encyclopaedia 
Sexualis, edited by Robinson, V. Dingwall- 
Rock, Ltd., New York, 1936) 


-gonous, adjectival suffix <-gony. 


-gony, combining form meaning genera- 
tion, descent, origin, reproduction <Gr. 
-gonia <goné, produce, offspring. 


good and evil test (good’ and @v’! test’). 
Weihofen says that the ‘concept of “good 
and evil” seems to be the first expression of 
what later came to be known as the right 
and wrong test. In many of the cases de- 
cided in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “good and evil” and “right and 
wrong” scem to be used synonymously.’ 
(Weihofen, H. Insanity as a Defense in Crim- 
inal Law. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1933) 
Gordon Holmes, rebound phenomenon 
of. Sce rebound phenomenon of Gordon Holmes. 
Gordon reflex (gawr'd’n ré’fleks) [<Al- 
fred Gordon, American neurologist, 1869- 
-] Dorsal extension of the great toc, 
induced by compression of the calf muscle, 
graded activities (grad’ed ak-tiv’i-tiz). In 
occupational therapy, those occupations 


and handicrafts which have been classified 
according to the degr 


grammar, distortion of ( ‘ei i 

gram'čr, dis- 
tawr’shun ov). Paragrammatism, 
prad: hystéria (graNd é-sta-re’) [F., 
great hysteria’.] See hysteria, major. 


grande nevrose (graNd’ na. 


ae -vréz’) [F., 
ri great neurosis’.] F; 

ien = is’.] French term for 
grandeur (gran‘jir), n. [Fs <3 di. 

8rand.] See megalomania, S 
grandfather- 

Pou complex, n. See complex, 


grandiose (gran 
1050 <I, £randis 


ized by showin, 
tance, 


‘di-ds), a. [F. <It. gran- 
> Breat, grand.] Character- 
8 feelings of great impor- 


grand mal (gran may Se 
ady’.] See ables mks [E oe ae 


Sy. 
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Grave Nymphomania 


` a ` in; 

-graphia (-graf'i-à), -graphy, i 
form meaning a writing, description, 
treatise < Gr. graphein, to write. ' 
-graphic (-graf'ik), adjectiva 
<-graphy + -ic. ‘ 

ag aning 
grapho- (sraf’ō-), combi ning form me: 
writing < Gr. gráphein, to write. 


rrem) 
echa- 


ey ii 
graphogenic system (graf-ojen ss e 
[<grapho- + -genic.] See homoge 

nism, eae 
graphomania (graf-d-ma ni-a), 
+ mania.) Inordinate, impulse 
‘Many persecuted patients Fons 
sion, threats, scolding, insulting = ms 
appeals to the authorities. oo ie 
from grandiose delusions alte eal many 
press in a prolific manner. In Scie phoma 
paranoiacs actually become Pipgychialtd> 
niacs”’.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook n Com- 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmile 

pany, New York, 1930) 
graphomaniac (-ma’ni-ak), 
mania + -ac.] One who has gré P 
nom’ik 


in economie, . 
in ec 1 See ome 


[ <grapho- 
to write 
with eva 
rs, an 

{fering 
the 


raphonomic system (- 
<grapho- + -nomic, as 7 
nomic < Gr. nómos, law, custom. 
genic mechanism. 
graphophobia (-fo'bi-a), 7 
phobia.] Fear of writing. 
graphorrh(o)ea (-ré’ 
-rhea.] Stoddart says: . came 
sane Pe in exactly the $4 

as their speech. Garrulous, 
tients, who are sometimes saic p 
ing from “logorrhoca”, often Wr ea a 
sheets of foolscap daily ¢ Bray jts pisordé 
(Stoddart, W.H.B. Mind and anys ” 
(5th ed.). H.K.Lewis & Comp 

London, 1926) ves, These i 
grasping and groping reflex ims añ th 
flexes are elicited when the pane ” 
fingers are stroked, causing ce 
hand on the stimulating objec a 
this occurs in infants below one at 
Otherwise it is indicative of fron 
sions. 


p. [<grapho- 


4 
i 
), m Tera he in- 


be 
| tol ma y 
: 


: av 

grave nymphomania ee E 

a’ni-a homania. | an! 
mā’ni-å). [See nymphom mphomarry 
use this expression to denote ni what thi 
severe in extent in contrast W1 wide 
call slight or lesser nymaphoinan’ el ivi? 

Thoinot and Weyese furt aoe 
nymphomaniacs into an actwe itest BA 
type. ‘The latter does not oe the cdr 
morbid desires outwardly; poe y T 
alent of the platonic sadist and hose of t 
desires are no less keen than t 


Gray, John Perdue 


great [or grave] nymphomaniac, but she is 
mistress of them and knows how to content 
herself, —apart from legitimate relations, 
which merely deceive her needs for a mo- 
ment,—by the enjoyment she experiences, 
with or without the aid of solitary mastur- 
bation, at the sight or mental image of a 
man? (Thoinot, L. and Weyese, A.W. 
Medico-Legal Aspects of Moral Offenses. F.A. 
Davis Company, Phila., 1927, p.465) 


ote, (gra’) John Perdue (1825-86), 
Merican psychiatrist. 

Sreediness (gréd‘i-nes), n. Aplestia. 

Sregariousness (gré-gir’i-us-nes), n. [gre- 
: -gdr’i-us-nes), n. [gre 

Sartous <L. gregarius, of a flock <grex, 


regi. 5 
gregis, flock, herd, swarm + -ness.] See 
herd instinct. 


ri ë j 5 
grief (gréf), n, See mourning and melancholia. 


Griesinger, (gré’zing-ér) Wilhelm (1817- 
f German psychiatrist. 
eres 3 of teeth (grind’ing ov téth’). 
or dentium. 
tone (grddp), n. [F. groupe <It. gruppo, 
peo te bunch, group.] ‘Any number of 
soar Sy larger or smaller, between whom 
must relations are discovered that they 
ae ‘a thought of together.’ (Small, AW. 
Pr she Sociology. University of Chicago 
ess, Chicago, 1905) 
Ny group is constituted by the fact 
meme is some interest which holds its 
cyclo ers together. (Sapir, E. Group; En- 
paedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 7), 
York, 1935 Macmillan Company, New 
«+ Social group is a collection of persons 
ome of consistent action.’ (Park, R.E. 
urgess, E,W. Introduction to the Science 
hie ae University of Chicago Press, 
go, 1921) 
(1) Pi have been variously classified as: 
to-fa, imary, characterized by intimate face- 
the ©, associations, and secondary, where 
Members, typically without presence, 
mally and impersonally associated; 
r Aa of which the person is a mem- 
not el out-groups those to which he does 
often i ong and with which his group is 
inn 2 conflict; (Sumner, W.G. Folkways. 
omoge Company, New York, 1906) as 
o a and heterogeneous; (4) conflict 
labor ų eg., nationalities, parties, reds, 
Brou nions and gangs, and accommodation 
PS, e.g., classes, castes, vocations, de- 
ations, 


Ero eed 
cupat activity (grōðōp’ ak-tiv’i-ti). In oc- 
onal therapy an activity in which 


that 
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Guilt 


several patients participate. Its chief value 
is its socializing effect upon the mentally 
ill patients who are asocial. 
group-analysis — (grO6p-a-nal’i-sis), n. 
Group-analysis was the term originally em- 
ployed by Burrow in the investigation of 
the impairment of codrdinate group func- 
tion; his studies in social or community 
pathology as later developed were called 
phyloanalysis. These later investigations 
were directed toward the physiological pat- 
terns of tension concomitant to coördina- 
tion of function in the individual and the 
group in contrast to patterns of tension un- 
derlying man’s partitive dissipation of func- 
tion in wishful social images. See also phylo- 
analysis. (Burrow, T. The Social Basis of Con- 
sciousness. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
New York & London, 1927, pp.225-26) 
group feeling (grdGp’ fél’‘ing), n. Same as 
herd instinct. 
group formation (— fawr-ma’shun). See 
herd instinct. 
Gruhle, (grd0/lé) Hans Walther (1880- 
), German psychiatrist. 
grumbling mania (grum/bling ma’ni-a). 
“If in these cases the excitement is moder- 
ated, the grumbling forms of mania perhaps 
arise, to the slightest phases of which 
Hecker has specially drawn attention. The 
patients, indeed, display exalted self-con- 
sciousness, are pretentious and high-flown, 
but by no means of cheerful mood; they 
rather appear dissatisfied, insufferable, per- 
haps even a little anxious. They have some- 
thing to find fault with in everything, feel 
themselves on every occasion badly treated, 
get wretched food, cannot hold out in the 
dreadful surroundings, cannot sleep in the 
miserable beds, cannot have social inter- 
course with the other patients.’ (Kraepelin, 
E. Manic-Depressive Insanity and Paranota, tr. 
by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S.Livingstone, Edin- 
burgh, 1921) 
guilt (gilt), n. [O.E. gylt, crime.] The sense 
of guilt is a concept of great significance in 
psycho-analysis. ‘One may say that a suf- 
ferer from compulsions and prohibitions 
behaves as if he were dominated by a sense 
of guilt, of which, however, he is ignorant— 
an unconscious sense of guilt, as one must 
call it in spite of the apparent contradic- 
tion in terms. . . - The protestations of the 
pious that they know they are miserable 
sinners in their hearts correspond to the 
sense of guilt of the obsessional neurotic. 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr, by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 


Guislain, Joseph 


and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25.) In a later communication 
(The Economic Problem in Masochism) Freud 
says that the expression ‘unconscious feel- 
ing of guilt’ is psychologically incorrect and 
suggests the phrase ‘need for punishmen’’ 
as a substitute. : 

Consciousness of guilt is ‘an expression of 
a tension between ego and super-cgo. The 
ego reacts with feelings of anxiety (pangs of 
conscience) to the perception that it has 
failed to perform the bchests of its ideal, the 
Super-ego,’ (ibid) 

Freud later says (New Introductory Lectures 
on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, W.J.: W.W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1933) 
that the origin of the unconscious need for 
punishment ‘behaves like a part of the con- 
science, like the prolongation of conscience 
into the unconscious; and it must have the 
same origin as conscience, that is to say it 
will correspond to a piece of aggressive- 
ness which has been internalized and taken 
over by the super-ego.? 

It is said that the super-cgo is heir of the 
Oedipus complex; one of the consequences 
of the dread of castration is privation or 
frustration, which alone is often regarded 
as adequate cause for the genesis of guilt. 
Jones says: “Guilt, and with it the super- 
ego, is as it were artificially built up for the 
purpose of protecting the child from the 
Stress of privation—i.e., of ungratified li- 
bido—and so warding off the dread of 
aphanisis that always goes with this; it 
does so, of course, by damping down the 
wishes that are not destined to be gratified” 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 


ed.). William Wood & C `- 
more, 1938) ompany, Balti. 


The sense of guilt, so often associated 
with masturbation, is rooted in the phan- 
tasies connected with the Oedipus complex. 


It is obvious that masturbation, castration 
dread, guilt and anxiety form a continuum. 


Guislain, (gé-14N’) Joseph (1797-1860), 


French psychiatrist. 
gumma, intracranial, See intracranial 
gumma, 


Sustatism (gus’ta-tiz? 
P-P- of gustare, to tast 
ary sensation, 


Symnophobia (jim-n6-fo'bi-a 


ee naked + phobia,] 


m), 2. [<L. gustatus, 
e + -ism.] See second. 


), n. [<Gr. 
Fear of a naked 
Synander, 8ynandromorph (ji-nan’dé 

ae ph (ji-nan’dér, 
ee: m [<gyi(o); 1 mdo + 
morph-.] This biological term designates an 
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Gynandromorphism 


individual of a bisexual species, cope 
a ‘sexual mosaic’ of male and fema ae 
acters as a result of is iy ae ne 

7 sex tissuc in the same organis t 
. en pi a are lateral or blater m 
nandromorphs, male on one side 


amale on the 
mid-line of the body, and inca ee 
other, with a sharp deniareation E cel 
the two kinds of tissue. In some 1s 


: a had J 
the distribution is in a ratio af a Fi 
or the head may be female an 
the body male. 

It is assumed that on t eS acne 
appear the sex-linked charac R ther; while 
from cither the mother or the | at crow the 
the characters of the female par ts Erna 
presence in these parts of both t p thous! 
and paternal X chromosomes, as 


i e 
he male side ther 


o]imi- 
a een elin 
one of the X chromosomes had Bieg he 
m the male parts, leavi S cic 
nated fror leaving m 


XO, while the female parts n 
a gynander appcars to have beg se 
ment as an XX female and A the X chro” 
cell division to have lost one o Gi 
mosomes from part of the tissi . 
E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Princip? % 
(3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill B39) 
Inc., New York & London, dre F 


gynan 
gynandrian (-dri-an), a. pE to the 
-ian.] A biological ae a in the 
class of Gynandria as classifie 

otany. n- 
nean system of b y. c, gyn 


gynandroid, gynandromorphtG Rs), a; 
drous (-‘droid, -drõ-mawr NK, these tet 
[<gynander.] Usually in biology ination 
refer to the hermaphroditic con pination, 
the resemblance to such com in the pP 
male and female characteristics In qjvi 
ical and mental make-up of eee con i- 
In a more specialized sense, E pre oiite 
androgynous, they also, oo o 
nantly female features in a herny Se 
with some male characteristics 
&ynoid, androgynous). ieai 
gynandromorphism Carer a 
This biological phenomenon, femal 
ized by a ‘mosaic’ of male an a bisex" 
acters in the same individual © bert’ 


ac 
ps 
sëng 


n 
1 zm) á 
fi acter 


e chaf? 


r rps, ihe 
which produces a gynandromo i jf th 
linked characters are involve! wo PBS 
sex-linked characters of the Ti charte 
are dissimilar, then the selin er of t 
ters of the male parts are those ees 3 
father or of the mother; wherea! ig arë 
linked characters of the female eee 
combination of those of both par" 


Gynecomania 


If the gynandromorph starts life as a fe- 
male, XX in constitution, and at some 
stage, during the carly divisions of the fer- 
tilized egg, a daughter X chromosome fails 
to enter one of the daughter cells, then this 
cell, unlike its sister, will contain one X in- 
Stead of two, becoming XO instead of XX. 
It will thus come to possess the sex-chromo- 
some constitution of male tissue. 

If the X chromosome of paternal origin 
is lost, the sex-linked characterization of 
the male part of the gynandromorph will 
be like that of the mother. 


Synecomania (jin-é-kd-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 


$ snacks í i 
gyné, -naikds, woman, wife, female + mania.) 
orbid desire for women. 
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“Syny 
gynephobia (jin-é-fo’bi-a), z. [<Gr. gyné, 
woman + phobia.] Fear oe —— 
gyno- (jin’6-, ji’nd-), combining form 
meaning woman, female <Gr. gyné 
woman. : 
nomonoecism (jin-d-m6-né'siz’m), n. 
<gyno- + -monoecism.] A genetic female’s 
capacity for developing spermatozoa in the 
ovary, at certain times. See hermaphroditism. 
gynophobia (jin-6-fo’bi-a), n. [<gyno- + 
phobia.] Morbid fear of women. há 
-gynous, adjectival suffix 
woman, female <Gr. gyné. 


-gyny, noun-forming suffix <-gynous. 


meaning 


H 


habit deterioration (hab'it dé-t@-ri-d- 
ra’shun). This expression denotes the 
abandonment of integrated and socialized 
behavior in favor of disintegrated and per- 
sonal behavior. Habit deterioration is a re- 
flection of regression. 

“In all dementing psychoses, in dementia 
praccox and paranoides and in organic and 
senile dementias there occurs a failure of the 
habits appropriate to the patients social 
standing. Habits of cleanliness; of decency 
in micturition, defaccation and eating, and 
of neatness in dress, together with the con- 
ventional social manners, all suffer degra- 
dation and are replaced either by the hab- 
its of a lower social level or by purely indif- 
ferent animal behaviour,’ (Craig, M. and 
Beaton, T. Psychological Medicine (4th ed.). 
J-&A.Churchill, Ltd., London, 1926) 
habit, hysterical. Sec hysterical habit. 
habit-residual, hysterical (-rē ū-al, 
his-ter'i-kal). This is Kretschmer’s expres- 
sion for a reflex hysteria which continues 
because of the patient’s lack of desire to get 
well. It is distinguished from simple reflex 
hysteria in that the latter usually occurs 


upon occasions when there is somcthing to 
be gained by the reaction. 


habit training (— tran’ing), n. The ac- 


quisition (by the young child) of specific 
behavior 


nature of condi 
analyst, habit 


tus), n. [L., condition, state, 
ter, disposition.] In general 
c S term originally meant a ‘con- 
paa o disposition or tendency’ to some 
a ee the sense of the habitus 
zcus and habitus apoplecticus as described 

y Hippocrates. Pop 


ater the meani 
ing of A 
tended also to in § of the term was ex 


© type of physique associ- 
ated with such tendencies Dy different typo- 


nature, charac 
medicine this t 


ituti icine. 
logical schools of constitutional medicine, 


Se ear- 
and to the general characteristic appe 
ance of the human body. ; 

z ; Ea -fek'tiv) [L 
habitus, affective (hab’i-tus, a- fee gual 
habitus, condition, state.] An pris the 
organization or con en , mere psy” 
standpoint of the affects. “Mat y habitus 8 
chopaths have the same affective epee 
pronounced epileptoid or as the less (Bleulers 
designated epileptic degen ; prill rey 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. he "York, 
The Macmillan Company, + 
1930) ape. ei 
habitus apoplecticus (hi’b¢-too nstitu- 

a ta lectic CO! 
plek’té-koos) [L., ‘apop ce aam for he 
tion’.] Hippocrates used this Ce ne to 
tendency of a certain group 0) 1 rougie 
apoplexy. He ascribed a aek te has be- 
physique to such persons, anc this 
come the actual meaning © 

3 3 5; TATIN 
this derived sense, the term Kre 
type of physique corresponding h in other 
mer’s pyknic type and its equivalent 
systems. 
habitus phthisicus om an 
‘consumptive constitution’. = 

n S nc 
Hippocrates denoted the ae a He 
tain persons to pulmonary we p rysique 
ascribed a slender, apene jin 4 
to such persons, and the em “i of phy: 
derived sense to indicate the ae tel. to 
sique corresponding apps its equiv 
Kretschmer’s asthenic type an 
lents in other systems. 7 ; 

T A ” 
habromania (hab-rō-mā'ni â), Genera 
habrós, graceful, pretty + man 
term for morbid gaiety. Obs: g A 
hadephobia (hā-dē-fö'bi-ċ), "1g, hell 
hdidés, Hades, Pluto, the ais j Fear of 
of Greek mythology + phobia. 
haem(at)o-. Sce hem(at)o-. ses 1844- 
Hall, (hawl’) G(ranville) Stan SY sexolo- 
1924). American psychologist 
gist. 
hallucinate (ha-lū’si-nāt), v- a 
tion.] To have a sense percept! $ 
there is no external reality. , nal-Jo0-kê: 
hallucinatio hypochondriasis ( i obsolet? 
nä’tē-5 hē-pô-Kôn-drē-ä’zēs). 
expression for hypochondriasis. ni [ ZL 
hallucination (ha-li-si-na’shu”. * qlucinall? 
hallucinatio, -onis, more oe ge talk idly» 
<alucinari, to wander in mind, 


hē’zi-koos) ea 


* erm 
js ter! 
By th p 


e halucini 


for wP! 
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Hallucination, Auditory 


to dream; see alysm.] An apparent percep- 
tion of an external object when no such ob- 
Ject is present. A paranoid patient, sitting 
along in a quiet room, complains that his 
persecutors who are miles away speak di- 
rectly to him in derogatory terms; more- 
over, he believes implicitly that he feels 
electrical stimuli over the entire body, the 
Stimuli coming, he alleges, from a machine 
Operated by his persecutors. The auditory 
and tactile stimuli have no source in the 
environment; rather they are sensations 
Fee, Within the patient himself. An hal- 
” a Hon is a sense perception to which there 
cited cerai stimulus. In the instances 
false Pas Sensations are hallucinations. The 
E PA i regarding persecutors are delu- 
coat a de usion is a belief that is obviously 

trary to demonstrable fact. 
sone the same paranoid patient, sitting 
eae oe other vise quiet room, upon 
firm E the crackling of the floor-boards, is 
aie ee that the crackling 
site s like those of a telegraph ticker are 

Ssages from the persecutors to him (the 
seeped he _misinterprets actual stimuli 
brent environment. An illusion is a false 
text he the from a real stimulus. But the 
ani thereupon reads into these messages 

F tsion, See also illusion; delusion. 

allacia. Obs. 


h: "onae . i-t6-ri 
allucination, auditory (—, aw’di-t6-ri). 
tallucination, haptic. 


h ei S 
quilucination, diminutive visual. Hallu- 
ation, Lilliputian. 


rallucination, elementary (—, el-é- 
optic ey As elementary hallucinations in the 
sions field swe designate such unformed vi- 
parti; E lightning, sparks, and cloudlike 
the a darkening of the visual field, and in 

ete field, the simple noises such as 
7 eats knocks, and shooting.’ (Bleuler, 
The Look of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
1930) acmillan Company, New York, 


hallucination, elementary auditory (—, 
han, di-td-ri), Akoasm. 
ampin) oy extracaripiaė > me 
yond aris * extra, on the outs! N 
markab] campus, plain, field + -ine.] “Re- 
Nation: € are the “extracampine” halluci- 
sensory which are localized outside of the 
the thy. field in question. In the nature of 
Patient 8 one deals mostly with visions, the 
Ness the as With perfect sensory distinct- 
SO con, evil behind his head, but it may 
Patient feels] the sense of touch; thus the 
t feels how streams of water come out 
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Hallucination, Lilliputian 


from a definite point of his hand.’ (Bleul 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by inl A ri 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
1930) i 
hallucination, genital (—, jen’i-tal). An 
hallucination regarding which ‘patients 
complain that they are the victims of ob- 
scenity. (Magnan, V. Chronic Delusional In- 
sanity of Systematic Evolution. American Jour- 
nal Insanity LZ: 46, 1895-96.) Obs. 


hallucination, gustatory (—, gus’tå-tō-ri) 
EL gustator, taster <gustare, to taste.) 
See hallucination, haptic. 

hallucination, haptic (—, hap’tik) [<Gr. 
haptikés, sensitive to touch,] A haptic hallu- 
cination is one associated with the sensa- 
tion of touch. A paranoid patient com- 
plained that his persecutors, operating an 
electrical apparatus hidden in the walls of 
the building, induced very disagreeable 
sensations over his body through the ma- 
chine. 

Alleged persecutors reach the patient’s 
body through many avenues, among which 
are the sensory zoncs. In clear-cut cases of 
schizophrenia the persecutors aspire to 
tempt the patient to engage in homosexual 
practices. Indeed, they constantly stimu- 
late him sexually through the several sense 
areas. ‘He operates a machine that mas- 
turbates me’ is a common expression among 
paranoid schizophrenic patients. The per- 
secutors are said also to surround the pa- 
tient with ‘bad sexual odors’ (olfactory hal- 
lucination); they put ‘scum’ (seminal fluid) 
in his food (gustatory or taste hallucina- 
tion); they call him a sexual pervert with 
men (auditory hallucination); they gri- 
mace at him, meaning he is homosexual 
(visual hallucination). 
hallucination, hypnagogic (—, hip-na- 
goj‘ik). Same as imagery, hypnagogic. 
hallucination, induced (—, in-dist’). An 
hallucination aroused in one individual by 
another, such as may occur, for example, 
during hypnosis. 
hallucination, Lilliputian CG, lil-i- 
pi’shan) [< the six-inch tall inhabitants of 
the island of Lilliput, in Jonathan Swifts 
(1667-1745) Gullivers Travels.] As a rule 
Lilliputian hallucinations occur in psy- 
chiatric states associated with febrile or in- 
toxicating conditions. They may be ob- 
served in the absence of recognizable or- 
ganic disorders. When objects, generally 
persons, appear greatly reduced in size, it 
is said that the patient has Lilliputian or 
microptic hallucinations. The term should 


Hallucination, Memory 


be used only when true hallucination is 
present, that is, when there is no object in 
the environment that stimulates the per- 
ception. When a real object is misinter- 
preted by a patient, the condition is called 
an illusion. Certain patients, notably those 
with idiopathic epilepsy, while actually 
looking at objects, may believe them to be 
extremely diminutive; this constitutes an 
illusion. 


hallucination, memory. See memory-hal- 
lucination. 


hallucination, microptic (—, mi-krop’tik) 
[<micro- + -optic.] See hallucination, Lillipu- 
tian. 


hallucination, motor (—, md’tér). An 
older term for hallucination, psychomotor 
(q.v.). 


hallucination, negative (—, neg’a-tiv). A 
negative hallucination is not an hallucination 
at all; the expression refers to the condition 
in which an individual fails to see an object 
while apparently looking at it. It is a phe- 


nomenon that can be induced through hyp- 
nosis. 


hallucination, negative memory (—, — 
mem’6-ri). This expression designates a 
denial (of a so-called hallucinatory char- 
acter) of something that the patient really 
has experienced. ‘Thus a patient, like all 
the others, received cigars for Christmas; 
he smoked them quickly and then began to 
scold, because cigars were given to all pa- 
tients except to him.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook 
of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmil- 
Jan Company, New York, 1930) 

hallucination of ele 


r on o mentary sound (— 
ov el-é-men’ta-ri soun 


d’). Acousma. 
hallucination, olfacto (—, ol-fak’t6-ri 
See hallucination, haptic. E E 
hallucination, psychic (—, sřkik). ‘An 
hallucination which is purely mental, hav- 
Ing no relation to any supposed external 
object.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psy- 
chological Medicine (Vols. 1-2), P.Blakiston, 
Son & Company, Phila., 1892.) Obs. This is 
im essence the current definition of an hal- 
lucination, 

Some authorities toda: 

3 i y use the expres- 
oon porhic hallucinations for ‘inspired? 
CE 7 awe E Textbook of Psychiatry, 

3 A, Thi i = 
patty, New Yori ay y Macmillan Com: 
hallucination, ī-kō 

PANN . Psychomotor (—, sī-kō- 
mote): i: Patient’s sensation that certain 
Parts of his body are being transferred to 
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Hallucinosis 


body regions distant from their natural lo- 
cation. 


hallucination, psycho-sensorial a 
kō-sen-sō'ri-al). Baillarger distinguis a 
two kinds of hallucinations—psycho-sen 
sorial and psychic. He said that the ett es 
the result of the combined age 
imagination and of the organs of s$ om 
while the second are the result of the _ 
nation without the interposiuon of a 
sory stimulus. s . 
hallucination, reflex (—, rē freka). is 
sory impression induced through s ae 
tion of a distant and different epee me 
is called a reflex hallucination. An = erita: 
sensation may in this way arise E ae 
tion in the region of the inferior : 7 
nerve (carious tooth).’ (Henderson, hia 
and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of © ene 
try (4th ed.). Oxford University Tuernation 
don, 1936.) The use of the term “4 

in this sense is obsolete. 


hallucination, retroactive ( 
ak’tiv). Synonymous with memo 
tion. r 
hallucination, teleologic T When 4 
loj‘ik, or té-lé-). [See teleologica Jlucinatio? 
patient is advised through an ha it is sal 
about what course he should take, i 

that he has a teleologic hallucinatio iJa vër- 
hallucination, unilateral (—; ue de. A 
al) [<L. unus, one + latus, “Heri Y ig uni- 
term used when ‘the hallucinaties - 
lateral and affects only one E 
lateral sensorial apparatus. T ie } 
influenced only through one eye, Chron 
one side of the body.’ (Magnan, Evolution: 
Delusional Insanity of Systematic 44, 18957 
American Journal Insanity 4+ "” 
96) ; 
hallucination, visual (—, vizh 
hallucination, haptic. 


—_ ret-r0- 
; ge 
ry-halluctn 


tū-al). See 


P ectres 
hallucinations regarding phantas- 
(-'shunz rē-gard'ing spek'tërz/. 
moscopia. e- 


stari), C 
hallucinatory (ha-la’si-na-to-ri), 
lating to hallucination. 
hallucinatory neuralgia. Se 
hallucinatory. ; 
hallucinosis (ha-li-si-nd’sis), ” j 
cination + -osis.] The state of Sis = 
sensory stimuli to which there i atient 
coverable reality. Thus, a parano jectricit 
who hears voices, who feels the T ho 
that his persecutors send forth a vee U on 
smells the bad odors that they 10 he food» 
him and who tastes poison 1m 


A neuralgi® 


Hallucinosis, Alcoholic 


phen there is no possible validity to any of 
hese assertions, is said to be in a state of 
hallucinosis. 


ballucinnsik; alcoholic (—, al-kō-hol’ik). 
lich the custom to describe alcoholic hal- 
ae nong as a clinical entity. The onset of 
| Mg sta is usually acute, following 
aen indulgence in alcohol, or the hallu- 
ac i may appear in a predisposed in- 
+ ual after a relatively small intake. The 
hao pa are principally auditory and 
ela the voices he hears talk about him 
me han to him. They plot to harm him, 
titan nate his sins and plan measures for 
tent ne and punishing him. Often the pa- 
ra intensely frightened, seeking the 
ba ine of authorities, such as the police. 
sions, 4l equently there are auditory illu- 
ample i patient misinterpreting, for ex- 
ing a p sound connected with the clos- 
him Lik oor as a pistol shot directed at 
sinss ikewise there may be visual illu- 
azy't si patient may interpret anything 
A nis vision as the form of an enemy. 
thou na of persecution are common, 
fee Mss are not well systematized. 
disturbed, n and memory is not necessarily 
ada affects are often characterized by an 
bea aze of anxiety and humor; it ap- 
es eat the patient at times understands 
and] ongruity of his ideas and emotions 
aughs at their absurdity. 


h; raat f 
noalucinosis, diabetic. See diabetic halluci- 
ha 


ilucinass i p . 
sis, Ucinosis, uremic. See uremic hallucino- 


[amartophobia (ha-miir-td-f6'bi-a), n. 
err. T. hamarténein, to miss, fail, do wrong, 
a nee + phobia.) Fear of error or sin. 
ham, Matophobia [apparent misprint for 
ss r tebhobia] is intensified by calam- 
ing s at brings out the next world, prompt- 
love elf-stupration and the misologism that 
plun, to see reason collapse and often 
les ges the soul into deep melancholy and 
es Horror of sin may make self-morti- 
ion a frenzy.’ (Hall, G.S. Adolescence 
paige ton & Company, New York, 1908, 
hand; ae 
handan P» collective life. See collective life 
hand; , 
li Wy SAP, family life (han’di-kap, fam'i- 
ability 7 Social work this means ‘any dis- 
which (physical, mental, or emotional) 
either definitely interferes with or limits 
or C One’s capacities for home making or 
Marriage.” (Hamilton, G. 4 Medical 
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Hate of Children 


Social Terminology. Presbyterian Hospi 
New York, 19307 ý ope 
handicraft (han’di-kràåft), n. [< handcraft 
after the pattern of handiwork < OE. hand- 
geweorc <hand + geweorc, work, collec- 
tive.] Manual art or trade, used as a means 
of treatment in occupational therapy. 


hands, convulsive-like movements of 
the. Malleation. 

hand-to-mouth reaction (hand-too- 
mouth’ rē-ak’shun). Observed in young 
infants, bringing to the mouth, for the pur- 
pose of sucking, all objects within reach of 
the infant’s hand. These may be parts of 
the infant’s body (hand, foot) or any out- 
side object. According to Gesell, this reac- 
tion disappears at about twelve months of 
age. 

haphalgesia (haf-al-jé’zi-a), n. See aphal- 
gesia. 

haphephobia (haf-é-fo'bi-a). See hapte- 
phobia. 

haploid (hap’loid), a. [<Gr. hapléos, 
single, simple + -oid.] In the maturation of 
a reproductive cell this genctic term refers 
to the stage in which the number of chro- 
mosomes is halved following the reduction 
division. This reduced number is called 
haploid as contrasted with the original or 
diploid number (see diploid). 

haploidy (hap’loid-i), n. [<haploid + -.] 
The genetic process known as the reduction 
division of reproductive cells results in hap- 
loidy as the stage of meiosis at which the 
number of chromosomes per cell is reduced 
to half. Consequently, the haploid number 
of chromosomes in all daughter cells is 
just half as large as their original or diploid 
number in the cells from which they are 
derived (see diploidy). 

haptephobia (hap-té-fo’bi-4), n- [<Gr. 
hdptein, to touch + phobia.) Fear of being 
touched. 

harmatophobia (har-ma-t6-fo’bi-a), n. 
See hamartophobia. 

harmonious adjustment with others. See 
syntropy. 

harmony, environmental (har’m6-ni, en- 
vi-run-men’tal). Syntonia. 
harpaxophobia (bar-pak-s6-f6’bi-a), n. 
[<hérpax, robbing, rapacious; robber + 
phobia.| Fear of robbers. 

hate, fetish (hat’, fé’tish). Antifetishism. 


hate of children (hat’ ov child’ 
Misopaedia. child’ren). 


Hate of Women 


hate of women (— ov wim’in). Misogyny. 
hatred, mania of (hat'rid, ma’‘ni-a ov). 
Janet says: ‘Unfortunately this pathological 
evolution may advance yet further, to cul- 
minate in the obsessions or delusions which 
are often subsumed under the name of de- 
lusion of persecution, but which could, I 
think, be more aptly described as a mania, 
an impulse, or a delusion of hate.’ (Janet, 
P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 
Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925) 


hatred of conversation (— — kon-vér- 
sa’shun). Misologia. 

hatred of innovation (— — in-d-va’- 
shun). Misocainea; misoncism. 

hatred of life (— — lif’). Misopsychia. 


haut mal (6 mal’) [F., ‘high discasc’.] 
Major (epileptic) attack; grand mal. 
‘During an epileptic fit the patient is un- 
conscious; and, after it, he has no memory 
whatever of the events of the fit. His mind 
is a blank from the moment the fit begins 
until he wakes from the sleep which usually 
succeeds the attack of haut mal? (Mercier, 


C. Criminal Responsibility. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1905) 


headache, lead-cap (hed’ak, led’kap). In 
describing neurasthenic symptoms Church 
and Peterson write that ‘one describes a 
sensation as if the head were splitting or the 
skull lifting; another has a terrible weight 
or a severe constriction about the head. 
This lead-cap headache is very common.’ 
(Church, A. and Peterson, F. Nervous and 
Mental Disea 


ses (8th ed.), W.B.S: 
Company, Phila. & A 1916) ‘ines 


health-conscience 
sense of guilt R.H, 


but may also 
as a “health-conscience” — 
this form di i 
Preconscious| 
real objects 


and be in 
rected against the illness. 
y or consciously it invests 
€ with a special moral sensi- 
tiveness and repudiates the symptom itself, 


— Supporting such attitudes of the ego 
= are healthy, (International Journal 
Sycho-Analysis VZJ: 479, 1927) 
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Hebetude 


talked to him in colors, meaning that colors 
occurred to him when he heard voices. _ 
heari itive (—, st-per-sen si- 
earing, supersensi 

tiv). Hyperacusis. ne a 
heart-neurosis (härt-nū-rō’sis), 7 
cardiov 'ascular neuroses. fas 5 . 
heavy type (hev‘i tip’). See arthritic diathe 
sts. Wee rA 
hebephrenia (hē-bē-frē'ni-å), 6 oe 
hébé, youth + -phrenia.| Sec deme 

cox, hebephrenic. ; " i 
hebephrenia, depressive eeh toi 
Some patients with the hebe ph on ne 
of dementia praccox run, tor aa changes 
course that resembles the period eee 
observed in manic-depr c Pe i ap- 
When the constituents of a depr wi aa 
pear in hebephrenia, the state is Kn omilar- 
depressive hebephrenia. W hen the K aan he- 
ity to a manic phase, it is known as 
bephrenia. 


a 
isting disease’. By ‘exisung disease 
ferred to ‘a considerable depte = 
weakness’ beginning in child a erë 
his description it appears uat ig 
fers to ‘existing disease’ he has 


ja t 
renta 

hebephreniac (-ak), n- jetip 
-ac.] One affected by hebephre — char- 
hebephrenic (-fren’ik), 4 of, 
acterized by, hebephrenia. m hebetudo 
hebetude (heb’é-tid), n. [<L * plunt 
dullness, stupidity <hebes, 7 
dull.] In current psychiatry ed 
ally means emotional none 
est. It is most characteristca Y nou? 
in schizophrenia in which the | e envir 
withdrawal of interest from ous on 
ment and apparently, in lan patien ‘ 
the patient himself causes the Pi ional, 
appear thoroughly listless, U" "y 
disinterested, apathetic. l izophre? 

‘In the severer forms of eae s ikin? 
the “affective dementia” is the Te ait a 
symptom. In the sanatoria s cades sho 
tients sitting around who for de! 3 the™ 
no affect no matter what happe? 


expr 


Hebetudinous 


or to those about them. They are indiffer- 
ent to maltreatment; left to themselves they 
lic in wet and frozen beds, do not bother 
about hunger and thirst. They have to be 
taken care of in all respects. Toward their 
own delusions they are often strikingly in- 
different.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychia- 
fry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 

_ An older meaning of hebetude included 
listlessness or apathy from any cause, phys- 
ical or mental. It is still sometimes used in 
this sense. 
hebetudinous (heb-é-ti’di-nus), a. [<L. 
hebetudo, -dinis + -ous.] Relating to or char- 
acterized by listlessness or hebetude. 
febetudo animi (he-be-tō0'dô a/né-mé) 
Bok ‘dullness of spirit’.] Synonym of im- 

ecility, Obs, , 
hebetudo mentis (— men’tés) [L., ‘dull- 
hess of mind’.] Imbecility. Obs. 
heboidophrenia (hé-boid-d-fré’ni-a), n. 

sGr hébë, youth + -oid(0) + -phrenia.] 

his term, not too common today, was first 
used by Kahlbaum for the simple form of 


dementia praccox. See dementia praecox, 
simple, 


hapoid praecox (hé’boid pré’koks) [<Gr. 
KOE, youth + -oid.] F.M.Barnes,Jr. says: 
Ot infrequently the principal changes [in 
nor sfila praecox] are shown in an emo- 
nent dulling, indifference and stupidity 
ithout the occurrence of hallucinations or 
Cveloped delusions. These cases in which 
8 © dementia seems to be the principal 
emptom, and in which the accessory symp- 
s ms play a small part, have also been 
poken of as simple or heboid precox. 
arnes, F.M. An Introduction to the Study of 
ental Disorders (2nd ed.). C.V.Mosby 
Beary, St. Louis, 1923) 
Clteker, (hek/ér) Ewald (1843-1909), 
met psychiatrist; known from his 
gaie in hebephrenia, which term was 
med by him, 
rene (-hé-d6’ni-a), combining form 
jane pleasure <Gr. hédoné, delight, en- 
yment, pleasure. 
Cdonophobia — (hé-don-0-fa'bi-a), 2. 


bien Hedoné pleasure + phobia.) Fear of 


page to-knee test. A test for ataxia; the 
eyes ot in a recumbent position, with the 
the pen. or closed, is requested to raise 

Oot high, touch the knee with the op- 


oe heel and carry the heel along the 
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Hemichorea, Hysterical 


heir of the Oedipus complex (ar’ ov thé 
Ed’i-pus_ kom’plcks). The oat is 
common in psycho-analysis. ‘Throughout, 
he appears to assume that the super-ego. 
which we know to be the heir of the Oedi- 
pus complex, results in this way from the 
incorporation of the parental figure that 
had to be given up in its sexual connection.’ 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) 

heliophobia (hé-li-d-fo’bi-a), z. [<Gr. 
hélios, the sun + phobia.] Fear of sunlight. 
heliophobic (-fo’bik, -fob‘ik), a. Fearing 
or shunning sunlight. 

helmet, neurasthenic. See newrasthenic hel- 
met. 


helping, mania for. See mania for helping. 
hematidrosis (hem-a-ti-drd’sis), n. [< he- 
mato- + hidrosis.] Bloody perspiration. 
hemato- (hé’ma-t6-, hem’a-), combining 
form meaning blood <Gr. haima, -atos, 
blood. 


hematophobia 
hemophobia. 
hemeralopia (hem-ér-a-ld’pi-a), n. [<Gr. 
hēmerálðps <héméra, day + alads, blind + 
-dps, ōpós, eye + -ia.] Day-blindness; vision 
is poor by day, in bright light, and good in 
dim light; the opposite of nyctalopia. 
hemeraphonia (-f0/ni-a), n. [<Gr. héméra, 
day + aphonia.] Voicelessness during day- 
time, usually a symptom of hysteria. 


(hem-a-t6-f6’bi-a) See 


hemi- (henvi-), a prefix meaning half-, 
semi <Gr. hémi-, half. 


hemianopsia, heteronymous. See heterony- 
mous hemianopsia. 


hemianopsia, homonymous. See homony- 
mous hemianopsta. 

hemianthropia (hem-i-an-thro’pi-a), n- 
[<Gr. hémi-, half + -anthropia.| Insanity. 
Obs. 

hemiballism (-bal’iz’m), 2. [<hemi- + 
ballismés, a jumping about <ballizein, to 
throw the leg about, to dance.] Violent, 
uncontrollable, shaking, twisting and roll- 
ing movements involving one side of the 
body, occurring as a result of hemorrhage 
into the subthalamic body. 

hemichorea (-k6-ré’a), n. [<hemi- + 
chorea.| Chorea affecting one side of the 
body only. 

hemichorea, hysterical (—, his-ter’i-kal). 
Hemichorea due to hysteria. 


Hemichorea, Paralytic 


hemichorea, paralytic (—, par-a-lit‘ik). 
Hemichorea associated with hemiplegia. 
hemichorea, post-hemiplegic (—, post- 
hem-i-plej‘ik, -plé’jik). Hemichorea follow- 
ing an attack of hemiplegia. 

hemichorea, preparalytic (—, pré-par-a- 
litik). A condition in which unilateral 
choreic movements precede an attack of 
hemiplegia. 

hemichorea, rheumatica (ha-mé-K6-ra'a 
rew-ma’té-ka) [Mod.L. ‘rheumatic hemi- 


chorea’, Hemichorea coexistent with ‘rheu- 
matism’, 


hemichorea, syphilitic (—, sif-i-lit/ik). 
Hemichorea due to syphilis. 
hemicrania (-kra/ni-a), n. [L. <Gr. kēmi- 
krania, pain on one side of head or face 
<hémi- + kranion, skull, cranium.] Mi- 
graine; see megrim, magrums. 


hemiparesis (-par’é-sis), n. [<hemi- + 
paresis.| Slight paralysis or weakness of only 
one side of the body. 


hemiplegia (-ple'ji-a), n. [<hemi- + 
-plegia.| A symptom-complex and not a 


isease, characterized by paralysis of one 
side of the body. 


hemiplegia cruciata 
kroo-ké-a' ta) [Mod.L., 
gia’.] Paralysis of an up’ 
of the lower extremity 
site to that of the upper e 
hemiplegic gait (-plej/ik gat’), In patients 
with hemiplegia, the lower extremity is 
held stiffly and circumducted in walking. 
hemo- (hē’mõ-, hem’ 6-), same as hemato-, 
pcb fematophobia (hé-mé-, 
em-å-tō-fö'bi-å), n. [< hem(at)o- 7 
Fear of blood. °” ae i san 


hemoptysis, hysterical 

hem-op ~, his-ter'i-kal) [<G 
+ pifsis, Spitting. ] Vomiting of blood, 
caused originally through psychic disorder. 


hemorrhagic arsphenamine encepha- 
litis. See arsphenamine hemorrhagic encephalitis. 
hemothymia (hé-md-thim’i-a, -thi/mi-a), 
n. [<hemo- + -thymia.] Passion for blood; 
morbid impulse 


to murder, 
herbivorous (hér-biy’g 
-biv’G-rus), a. [< L. herba 
Whive pen 17 vorare, to swallow, devour. } 
n Zoology this term applies to ani- 
mals (herbivora) subsisting on herbaceous 


l > et 3 
p. ants or vegetables, in constitutional medi- 
cine it designates a 


type described by Bry- 
ant and corresponding roughly to Kretsch- 


(ha-mé-pla’gé-a 
‘crossed hemiple- 
per extremity and 
on the side oppo- 
xtremity. 


(hé-mop’ti-sis; 
r. haima, blood 
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Heredito-constitutional 


mer’s athletic type and its equivalents 1n 
other systems. 
Herculcus morbus none 
mor’boos) [L., Herculean aye er 
old term for epilepsy, suppose lean a 
of the epileptic’s Herculean vio 
strength. ; 
herd instinct (hérd’ in‘stingkt), f “ange 
the psychoanalytic point of vic w oe phe- 
an instinct; rather, social and gr Pea 
nomena are explained as rosuli and in 
cation, the origin of which is sae [eis 
the jealousy and hostility of chi ne his SUC" 
said that the first child is joalo i 
cessors and desires to get rid o! ey cane 
realizes, however, that his anim tims 
not be maintained without injury he wil 
self. If the jealousy is maitati parents: 
lose the admiration and love ©} shite 
He is eventually compelled aa and § 
identify himself) with his brothers of 
aeS: m nalys 
i It is generally agreed by psy os of es- 
that identification serves the pi P thority 
caping conflicts with those nee a coral 
(Alexander, F.) Ferenczi e cation js one 
lary when he says that identifi a + 
of the methods of making one 
endent of an object. 
When identification takes ae is, S 
lowed by reaction-formations tity. 
pathy with the rival replaces Lie or group; 
herd instinct (called group fee eae ulthoo 
formation by psychoanalyst). Ide 
is explained on the same hy mi xs 
tion with the leader is of the a he 
the earlier identification or 
The leader is a new ego-idea = 3 
MacCurdy says: ‘It is Poss nterests), ne 
venient to group instincts (or ego-activ ti 
der three great headings, -9 dlizemen'y 
(self-preservation and and parenthoo 
sexual proclivities (mating an¢ acCur' 7 
and herd or social functions. Harcow y 
J.T. The Psychology of Emotion ok, 1929), 
Brace & Company, ie ag = i 
hereditary, hereditarial (be erited; se 
-tar’i-al), a. [< L. hereditarius, A reference n 
heredity.| The term is used witl a by hii 3 
both the Mendelian mechanism 72 transi 
physical or mental attributes Siner aie 
mitted from one generation to keb an ing a 
to the inherited attributes to W resence © 
vidual is predisposed by the P 


(harkan e 


n. From 


is- 


ace it is fol 


and com” 


te enes. . 
certain gene or combination of sed fitO, 
heredito-constitutional (hé- e 


š he m < 
sti-tū’shun-al). [See heredity. ] ain term Po 
era of physiological genetics aa in 
notes those genetic elements 


Heredity 


vidual constitution of an organism which 
have been derived from its original geno- 
type (see constitution). 
heredity (hé-red‘i-ti), n. [F. hérédité <L. 
he -atis, heirship, inheritance.] As it 
I as become customary to use the terms in- 
teritance and transmission for designating the 
actual genetic process by which physical or 
— traits are transmitted from parents 
abst Spring, heredity has a more general and 
inh nape sense—of classifying the process of 
€ritance as a biological phenomenon 
and identifying it with the forces responsi- 
eee the resemblance between an indi- 
a ana his ancestors, in so far as this 
disposi: ance is due to the operation of pre- 
aale gene units rather than to the 
T arity of environmental influences. 
ity vne o phological equivalent of hered- 
iam toe Mendelian mechanism based on the 
e PRA of the chromosomes and their 
neki a from one cell generation to the 
eee while the science dealing with the 
rudy of heredity is usually called genetics. 
ee Mendelism, 
cate, (hé’re-iz’m), n. [<Here or Hera 
ood Q Zeus), the type of virtuous woman- 
eties wife and mother, and zealous pro- 
marrie, e champion of the sacredness of 
Sch on + -ism.] Hereism is said by 
coupl 7 d to endanger the marital life of a 
Bot ies because ‘the life-long husband can- 
ae afinitely maintain the dual role of 
life sha and lover.’ He adds that marital 
icts ao be so eroticized as to keep con- 
Pathol a minimum, (Hirschfeld, M. Sexual 
Inc. Ne tr. by Gibbs, J. Emerson Books, 
1? New York, 1939) 
Enable (herisit), n OF Aiei 
m crited.] A general genetic 
™ synonymous with inheritable (q.v-)- 
fan @Phrodism (hér-maf’ré-diz’m), n. 
TMaphroditism. 
phrguePhrodite (-dit), n. [<Gr. Herma- 
óditos, the son of Hermes and Aphrodite, 
nym E agra into a single body with a 
Teprog? while bathing.] One who has the 
sexya] CUVE organs of both sexes; a bi- 
ual individual. 
<a Phroditic (hēr-maf-rō-dit'ik), a. 
nae aphrodite + -ic.] Pertaining to a 
aphrodite or to hermaphroditism; bisexual. 
n. Su Phroditism (hër-maf’rō-dīt-iz’m), 
uality pi being a hermaphrodite; bisex- 
Pheng; his term signifies the biological 
Cither menon of bisexuality (q.v.) occurring 
and Synchronously or heterochronously 
originating in the production of both 


te 
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Hero-birth, Primordial Image of 


male and female gametes by the same indi- 
vidual. There are two types of hermaphro- 
ditism: 

I. The non-functional, when both male and 
female germ cells are provided transiently 
or permanently, yet only one kind of germ 
cells functions. Of this type there are 3 
forms: 

(1) accessory, When, in addition to the 
testis there is a rudimentary ovary, which, 
however, does not reproduce ova. 

(2) accidental, with sporadic occurrence 
of ova in the testis or of spermatic tissues in 
the ovary. 

(3) teratological (common in birds and 

mammals) when the reproductive system 
presents an intimate mixture of male and 
female structures. 
II. The functional, when both male and fe- 
male gametes, produced by one and the 
same individual, are functioning. Of this 
type which is characterized by monoecism 
(q.v.), also, there are 3 forms: : 

(1) unisexual monoecism, when at certain 
times a genetic female develops spermato- 
zoa in the ovary (gynomonoecism) or a ge- 
netic male develops ova in the testis (an- 
dromonoecism, less common), so that one sex 
becomes hermaphroditic, i.e., the individ- 
ual previously functioning as (1) female 
(2. male) now functions as (1) male 
(2. female). 

(2) consecutive monoecism, when a male 
later functions as a female, or (less com- 
monly) a female later becomes a male. 
Genetically these organisms are either 
males or neutrals. 

(3) spatial monoecism manifesting real 
functional hermaphroditism is character- 
ized by the presence of both male and fe- 
male reproductive organs. 
hermaphroditism, psychic (—, si’kik). Bi- 
sexuality from the mental point of view. 


hero-birth, primordial image of. Jung 
says: ‘We can be certain only that, when a 
man is identical with his persona, the in- 
dividual qualities are associated with the 
soul. It is this association which gives rise 
to the symbol, so often appearing in 
dreams, of the soul’s pregnancy; this sym- 
bol has its source in the primordial image of 
the hero-birth. The child that is to be born 
signifies the individuality, which, though 
existing, is not yet conscious. Hence in the 
same way as the persona, which expresses 
one’s adaptation to the milieu, is as a rule 
strongly influenced and shaped by the 
milieu, so the soul is just as profoundly 
moulded by the unconscious and its qual- 


Heroinomania 


ities.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 
heroinomania (her-d-in-d-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<heroin(e), a German trade-name + 
mania.] Morbid craving for heroin. 


Hertwig-Magendie phenomenon 
(hert’viK-ma-zhaN-de’ fe-nom’é-non). 
[<Oscar Hertwig, German physiologist, 
1849-1922, and Francois Magendie, 
French physiologist, 1783-1855.] See skew 
deviation. 

hesitancy in speaking (hez’i-tan-si in 
sptk’ing). Mogilalia. 

hetaera (hé-té’ra), n. [<Gr. hetara, female 
companion, concubine, paramour.] A 


classical synonym for mistress or concu- 
bine. 


hetaerism (-'riz’m), n. [<hetaera + -ism.] 
Concubinage; a state of common law or 
natural, as opposed to civil marriage. Rare. 


hetero- (het’@r-d-), combining form, mean- 
ing other, different <Gr. héteros, the other, 
one of two. 


heterocentric (-sen’trik), a. [<hetero- + 
-centric.| Directed away from oneself; op- 
posed to autocentric. 


hetero-erotic (-@-rot/ik), a. [<hetero- + 
-erotic.] Relating to the attachment of li- 
bido (Eros) to objects outside of oneself. 
hetero-erotism (-er’6-tiz’m), 
+ erolism.] Hetero-erotism is 
lent of allo-erotism; both refe 
tachment (cathexis) of the e 
erotic instinct to objects outsi 
If one uses the term libido s 
with Eros, then hetero-eroti 
libido or object-libido, 


heterogamous (-og’a-mus), a. [< hetero- + 
Gr. gámos, marriage, wedlock.] This is a 
genetic term relating to the structural and 
functional differences between the male 
and female gametes, as they appear in most 
animals and plants, See Syngamy. 
heterogeneity (-6-j€-né'i-ti), heterogeny 
~0J’€-ni), n. [< heterogene(ous) + -ity; hetero- 

-geny.] Dissimilarity in the genotypical 
structure of individuals originating through 
sexual reproduction. See homogeny. 


heterogeneous (-jē’nē-us), heterogenous 
a nus), a. [< hetero- + -gen(e)ous.] Re- 
r 1S to or characterized by heterogeneity. 
etero-hypnosis (-hip-na’sj 
len hip-nd’sis), n. [< hetero- 
+ hypnosis.] Hypnosis induced by another, 
In contradistinction to auto-hypnosis. 


‘Hypnosis Senerally takes place in conse- 


n. [<hetero- 
the equiva- 
r to the at- 
nergy of the 
de of oneself, 
ynonymously 
sm is hetero- 
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quence of some incident by means Dg 
the idea of hypnosis is induced; lo ee 
happens when the subject “os = ate 
quently hypnotized. Certainly 1 Ecko 
sible to make a sharp d is ee 
n auto-hypnotism and herro Te 
(Moll, A. Hypnotism, ir. >y Naw 
kirk, A.F. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


York, 1909) J 
. eit helero- 
heterolalia (-la‘li-a), 7. ae e or 


-lalia.] The substitution of mei E of 
inappropriate words for those 1 
intended. 


4,-mus 
i i -on 1-m 
heteronymous hemianopsia g jaya, 
hem-i-an-op’si-a) [< hetero- E JT. el: 
name; Gr. hémi-, half + apria T 
ite al or binasal loss of v 
Bitempora e tiln 


heterophasia (-fā'zhi-å), n. 
-phasia.] Heterolalia. 


öt 
heterophemy (-of’é-mi),_”- a eee one 
Gr. phémé, voice, saying] The say 
thing when another is meant. iea 
heterophonia (-é-f6/ni-a), 7- [<A 
-phonia.] Hetcrolalia. site B 
heterorexia (-rek’si-a), ”- I id appetit ' 
-orexia.] Alibert’s term for morb 


<hetero 
heterosexual (-sek’shoo-al), “ [ its broa 
sexual.] Relating to sexuality’ 1 
est sense) for the opposite sex. : 3 


heterosexual nymphomania ( i 
mā’ni-å). [See nymphomania. 
sexual desire of women for nae 
heterosexuality tahooat i Ta manifes” 
sexual -ity.] Sexuality UN ay a 
or and morbid) dit cat ve for 2 
opposite sex. Jones defines 1 i 
member of the opposite $ex. , 
From the psychoanaly g to hetero” 
there are many factors that | er eeent 
sexuality; the final fate of ical) comp” 
uality (psychical and physica structure © 
one of the basic factors. The inant} 
the super-cgo is an important © AA 
it is said that when the sis 7 
from the parent of the same an apers % 
is heterosexuality. (onea ari Wood 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). m is 
Company, Baltimore, 1938) the opp a 
‘If we assume that love for of human” 
sex is inborn in the greater par ogous E 
ity, we must deduce that a pa T 
nomena hold true of the I love ieee. 
mankind and that homosexua Encyclope i- 
inborn (Hirschfeld, 4 M. Vv pingw4 
Sexualis, edited by Robinson, V- of 
Rock, Ltd., New York, 1936) love mea 
‘Real heterosexual object- 


Heterosis 


that the love-object is realized and loved as 
another distinct personality, not as the re- 
ennen of the lover’s self? (Healy, W., 
; ronner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Struc- 
H and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 


el (hever- $), n. [<Gr. hetérāsis, 
eee P ER a -osis.] The favorable 
fore ce of crossing on growth and other 

l clopmental properties of animals and 
coon exercised by an increase in heter- 
sige fare 1R contrast to the decrease in 
efi ng inbreeding. Genet. The ben- 
lized by vais of heterosis is observed and uti- 
ies RA breeders of animals and plants all 
ees world. It is best evidenced in the 
abs te immediately following the 
eased i greater size, larger parts, in- 
diseace yee and higher resistance to 
any joe reer is also the fact that 
under; o hybrid vigor disappears rapidly 

cr inbreeding. 
eee is commonly cited as a hybrid 
ces X hose vigor, hardiness and resist- 
isease are due to heterosis. 


heterosociality (-sd-shi-al’i-ti), n. [< hetero- 
ocial + ~ity.] Social relationship be- 


t 
Breg ber of the opposite sex (J.C. 


het 
~al. J parmal (-sõōm’al), a. [< heterosome + 
ertaining to a heterosome. 


h 
Pl (het’ér-6-s6m), n. [<hetero- + 
Which is Pee the pair of chromosomes, 
Nation of ifferently related to the determi- 
Suish it fı sex. So named in order to distin- 
autosomes Tom all other chromosomes called 

n ht (see sex-determination). g 

(=48) ae beings each sex has 24 pairs 
Phabet | hromosomes, known under the al- 
ac ctters a,b,c, up to and including x 
somes. hy, Consists of two identical chromo- 
orm i aving a special function to per- 
‘orm h the growth of a human being: to 
Pair in ar or nails or teeth, etc. Each 
respondi, woman is identical with the cor- 
alphab ing (i.e, designated by the same 
A Aber letters a,k,p,etc.) pair in man in 
unction 23 pairs. The 24th pair (whose 
n is sex-differentiation) of a woman 


agai 

(XX); as two identical chromosomes 
One X but in man the 24th pair consists of 
Wom chromosome, identical with the 


size, hae whereas the other, smaller in 
er Yy W erent and is denoted by the let- 
enters į hen this Y from the male sperm 
impre: nto the (X of the) female’s egg for 
sult  Svation a male offspring is the re- 
»—otherwise a female is born. 
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Hibernation of Ament 


hetero-suggestibility — (-su[g]-jes-ti-bil’i 
2 -su[g]-jes-ti-bil/i- 
ti), n. [<hetero- + suggestibilit; y.) The state of 


influencing another; the opposite of auto- 
or self-suggestibility. 


hetero-suggestion (-sufg]-jes’chun), n. See 
auto-suggestion. 

hetero-suggestive (-su[g]-jes’tiv), a. [<het- 
ero-suggestion + -tve.] Relating to hetero- 
suggestion. 


heterotopia (-t6’pi-a), n. [</etero- + Gr. 
tépos, place + -ta.] Congenital displace- 
ment of gray matter of the spinal cord into 
the white substance. 


heterozygocity (-zi-, zi-gos’i-ti), n. Hetero- 
zygousness. 

heterozygosis (-zi-, zi-go’sis), n. Heterozy- 
gousness. 

heterozygosity (-zi-, zi-gos'i-ti), n. Hetero- 
zygousness. 

heterozygote (-zi’git, -zig’6t), n. [ <hetero- 
+ zygote.) A zygote which has been pro- 
duced by the union of two dissimilar 
gametes and is heterozygous with respect to 
any pair of allelomorphs. In the case of a 
recessive factor, the heterozygotes transmit 
its predisposition to the offspring, but do 
not develop the character in question 
themselves. 

heterozygotic, (-2i-,-zi-got'ik,) heterozy- 
gous (zï gus), a. [<hetero- + Gr. zygón, yoke, 
pair.] Pertaining to the biological structure 
of a heterozygote. 


heterozygousness (-zi/gus-nes), n. [< hetero- 
zygous + -ness.] This term (identical with 
heterozygosity or heterozygocity) relates to the 
genetic condition of an individual whose 
two genes of a given factor pair are different. 
Only dominant characters can appear In 
the state of heterozygousness, while the 
heterozygotic condition of a recessive trait 
affects the organism merely ‘germinally’. 
A heterozygotic individual transmits the 
trait to the offspring, but is not able to 
manifest the trait in his own phenotype. 
See inbreeding; heterosis. 
hibernation of ament (hi-bér-na’shun ov 
a/ment). L.Down remarked that ‘many 
cases of imbecility, particularly those of the 
Mongolian variety, lose a large amount of 
intellectual energy 1n the Winter—go 
through, in fact, a process of hibernation, 
their mental power being always directly as 
the external temperature.’ (Cited from 
Tredgold, A.F. A Text-Book of Mental De- 
ficiency (6th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1937) 


Hiccough, Hiccup 


hiccough, hiccup (hik’up), n. [< hick, the 
characteristic gulping sound uttered in 
hiccup; it has nothing to do with -cough; 
(h)ik- is found in nearly all European 
languages (including Russ. iféta) for hic- 
cup.] A spasmodic myoclonous of the dia- 
phragm producing a sudden inhalation of 
air which is interrupted by a spasmodic 
closure of the glottis, thus producing a 
sound which may simulate an ordinary cry 
or an unpleasant crow; also known as 
singultus, 


hiccup, hysterical (hik’up, his-ter'i-kal), 
[hiccough <hick!] The hiccoughing due 
to mental causes. Déjérine and Gauckler 
say: ‘A purely neuropathic hiccough is 
hardly ever found except in hysterics. 
After examining very carefully every- 
thing that pertains to this phenom- 
enon... we could not help but be- 
lieve that . . . it was due to a morc or less 
voluntary—or, if you prefer it, a quasi- 
stimulated-contraction.’ (Déjérine, J. and 
Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and Their 
Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr. by 


Jelliffe, SE. J-B.Lippincott Company, 
Phila. & London, 1915) 


hidden self (hid’n self’). See personality, 
secondary. 


-hidrosis (-hi-drd’sis), n, [<Gr. hidrés, 
Sweat, perspiration + -gsis.] perspiration. 
hieromania (hi-ér-3-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. 
hieromania, religious frenzy <hierés, sacred 
+ mania.) Religious insanity. Obs. 


hieronosus (-nd’sus), n. [<Gr. 
sacred + nósos, disease.] Linnacus’s 
for epilepsy. 
hierophobia (-f'bi- 
sacred + phobia.] Fe: 
gious things, 


hierés, 
term 


a), n. [<Gr. hierés, 
ar of sacred or reli- 


hindering, mania for (hin’dér-ing, 
ma ni-å fawr). Janet describes the symp- 
tom thus: ‘Instead of simply resisting orders 
by refusing to perform the action which is 
commanded, the action which they dread, 
these patients try to check the activities of 
the persons with whom they come into con- 
tact, even when the latter ask nothing of 
pan (Janet, P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 
Te » tr. by Paul, E.&C. The Macmillan 
ompany, New York, 1925) 

Hinkemann (hing’ki 
pane is ang used in Germany for a cas- 
Bee ae e. » the principal 

aracter of a Play by the same name. 
written by Ernst Tolle (1893-1939) lost 
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his genitals as a result of injury sustained in 
the World War. ub jean 
hippanthropy (hip-an'thr6-pi), sa a 
hippos, horse + -anthropy.] A sy apaa 
which a patient imagines he isa h E 
hippus (hip’us), n. [<Gr. bes Lon ie 
complaint of the cyes, such uae i 
always winking. Hippocrates, vlc il al- 
Galen.] A condition in which the PURTI a 
ternately contracts and dilates on stl 

tion with light. 

Hirschfeld, (hérsh’felt) Magnus 
1935), German sexologist. e stated) 
histrionic mania (his-tri-on’ik a The 
[<L. histrio, -onis, actor + sic) mes the 
syndrome in which the patient assu 
part of an actor. 

hoarseness (hors’ncs), n. Cerchnus- 


(1868- 


meri- 
Hoch, (hoK) August (1868-1919), A 
can psychiatrist. Ger- 
Hoche, (hö'Kë) Alfred (1865-  »} 
man psychiatrist. = [<Gr, 
hodophobia (hod-6-fo'bi-a), * phobia] 
hodós, way, path, travel, journey 
Fear of travel. i ohan” 
Hoffmann (or Tromner’s) sign [<J9 rolo- 


Hoffmann, 1857-1919, Goimen ia prain 
gist.] In hemiplegia, duc to ee finger 
disease, snapping of the index or 


produces flexion of the thumb. to de 


ion to 
hog (hog’), n. A slang expressio t who 
scribe a morphine or heroin doses in 
takes progressively increasing 

der to be ‘loaded.’ See user. cor. hól 
holergasia (hol-ér-gas‘i-a), 7- ee aii 
whole, enter + ergasia.] A Psy’ involve th 
order of such a nature as ea example 
whole person, so to speaks. 3 
schizophrenia and manic-dept =>; 


a 
4 Bet iated with d 
chosis ordinarily are associat ial ity a” 


organization of the entire E a own 

the syndromes are, theretore, 

holergastic reactions. ating 
S Re 


holergas(t)ic (hol-ér-gas’[t]ik), @ 
to holergasia. e 
holiday neurosis (hol’i-da nu A 
See Sunday neurosis. meno 
Holmes, Gordon, rebound Vain 

of. See rebound phenomenon of D 
Homburger, (hém/boor-ger), now? 
(1873-1 930), German heen a of chi! 
from his studies in psychopatho 

dren. 


-ro’sis), É 


jaj 
stalg" 
homesickness (hōm’sik-nes), 7- No 


nostomania. 


Homichlophobia 


homichlophobia (hō-mik-lō-fö'bi-à), n. 
[<Gr. homichlé, mist, fog + phobia.] Fear 
of fog. 


homicidal mania (hom-i-sid’al ma‘ni-a), 
homicidomania (-sid-d-ma‘ni-a), z. [<L. 
homicida, homicide + mania.] ‘In popular, 
and sometimes in medical phraseology, 
homicidal mania” means any kind of 
mental disease where there is an attempt 
or desire on the part of a patient to kill. But, 
as you have seen, the homicidal desire may 
occur in melancholia, and is often asso- 
Clated with the suicidal feeling. As we shall 
See, it may occur as an uncomplicated im- 
pulse, not accompanied by depression or 
xaltation of mind, and it then stands as 
pae of the varicties of impulsive insanity.’ 
mene T.S. Clinical Lectures on Mental 
L ses (6th ed.). J.&A.Churchill, Ltd., 
Ondon, 1904) 
jomilophobia (hom-i-I6-f6'bi-a), n. [< Gr. 
bin a, converse, lecture, sermon + pho- 
-] Fear of sermons. 

homo- (hd'mé-). Combining form [Gr. 


Om 6, . 
nôs, one and the same, common; Op- 
Posed to hetero-, 


homoerotic (hd-mé-é-rot'ik), a. [<homo- 

eee Relating to or manifesting the 
tic or libidinal instinct toward one of 
€ same sex, 


ZoMoerotism, homoeroticism (-er’6-tiz’m, 
Oti-siz’m), n, [<homoerot(ic) + -ism.] 
cro neral term for the objectivation of 

Uc or libidinal interests upon a member 
all ike same sex. The impulse is subject to 
ma: € modifications of erotic impulses. It 
ity):ite expressed directly (homogenital- 

31€may be sublimated (homocrotism or 


Jected to 
May a 
e€ i . 
Sean or they may be transferred into 
ality in symbolic form (delusions, hallu- 
ations, etc.). 


ing eS4mMous (hd-mog’a-mus), a. Pertain- 
s 8 to or characterized by homogamy. 
weda samy (-mi), n. [< homo- + Gr. gámos, 
Mixia ing, marriage.] In contrast to pan- 
reed: this genetic term applies to the in- 
ion © Conditions in an isolated popula- 
the anCuP composed of individuals with 
h ame hereditary characteristics. 
eny geneity (hé-mo-jé-né'i-ti), homeg- 
“ily; h O-moj’é-ni), n. [< homogeneous) + 
uctu E geny] Identical genotypical 
ure of two or more organisms of com- 
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Homonymous Quadrantic Defect 


mon descent, as found in the case of pure 
lines or in monozygotic sets of twins. 


homogeneous (-jē’nē-us), homogenous 
(hd-moj’é-nus) [< homo- $ «gen(e)ore.] Re 
lating to or characterized by homogeneity. 
homogenic mechanism (hō-mõō-jen'ik 
mek’a-niz’m) [</omo- + -genic.] A mecha- 
nism described by Burrow in which part- 
impressions of an object are substituted for 
the actual contact with the object itself, 
and part-feelings or affects are substituted for 
the total feelings with which the organism 
natively responds to the object as a whole. 
This mechanism has to do with the picture- 
forming processes associated with inter- 
individual affects. Contrasted with central 
constant, orthogenic mechanism. Syno- 
nyms: graphogenic system, graphonomic 
system, index-system. (Burrow, T. The 
Biology of Human Conflict. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937, p.297.) See 
also extrinsic constant, social image. 
homogenital (-jen‘i-tal), a. [<homo- + 
genital.| Relating to interest in the genital 
organs of one’s own sex. 

homogenitality (-jen-i-tal’i-ti), n. [< homo- 
genital + -ity.] Interest in the genitals of 
one’s own sex. See homosexuality. 


homologous (hé-mol’d-gus), a. [<Gr. 
homólogos, agreeing.] This genetic term 
classifies the gene units which belong to 
the same pairs of homologues. See allelic. 


homologue (hom’d-log), n. [See homolo- 
gous.] If one form or condition of a genetic 
character is contrasted with another form 
or condition of the same character, such as 
two eye colors or two color patterns, the 
genes which are responsible for these two 
conditions are said to belong to the same 
pair of homologues. 

‘They are so related that in the reduc- 
tion division of maturation they regularly 
go to different cells, each germ cell receiv- 
ing one, but not both.’ (Shull, A.F. Heredity 
(3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York & London, 1938) 


homology (-mol’6-ji), ^- [<homo- + 
-logy.] The quality of being homologous. 
homonymous hemiano sia (hd-mon’i- 
mus hem-i-an-op’si-a) [<homo- + Gr. 
ényma, name; Gr. hēmi-, half ate an-priv. + 
-opsia.] Loss of vision in the similarly sit- 
uated (both right, or both left halves of one’s 
eyes, i.e., in the nasal half of one eye and in 
the temporal half of the other. 


homonymous quadrantic field defect. A 
loss of vision in the upper and inner nasal 


Homosexual 


quadrant of the ipsilateral eye and upper 


and outer temporal quadrant of the 
contra-lateral eye. 


homosexual (-sck’shoo-al), a. [<homo- + 


sexual.] Relating to or directed toward one 
of the same sex. 


. E T 3 
homosexual neurosis (— nū-rō’sis). Sec 
neurosis. 


homosexual nymphomania (= nim-fo- 
ma’ni-a). Inverted nymphomania. 


homosexualist (-ist), n. One who is homo- 
sexual; a sexual invert; a contrary sex- 
ualist. 


homosexuality (-al’i-ti), n. The state of 
being in love with one belonging to the 
same sex. Up to the early part of the twen- 
ticth century, this gencrally meant a form 
of sexual perversion. Thus, C.H.Hughes 
(Alienist and Neurologist, 24, February 
1903) defined it as a perverted sexual de- 
sire for someone of the same sex. With the 
development of psycho-analysis, however, 
there came to be laid less emphasis on sex 
Proper and a correspondingly broader 
connotation assigned to the term sexual. 
Today genital relations between members 
of the same sex is called homogenitality; 
when the relationship is sexual, but not 
genitally expressed, the term homosexual 
is employed. When the relationship be- 
tween them, while very close and crotically 


bound, is well sublimated, the term homo- 
erotic is used. 


The psychic genesis of homosexuality is 


two-fold. It is generally believed that every 
individual has a bisexual predisposition, 
Experiences, particularly those occurring 
in youth, may occasion a so-called fixation 
of psychic energy in the one or the other 
predisposition, Growth from the narcistic 
to the heterosexual phase includes an inter- 
mediate homosexual stage which corre- 
Sponds in duration with the latency period, 
beginning at about the age of five and ter- 
minating at puberty. The homosexual 
phase succeeds the early Oedipus situation, 
It is the period of life when boys join inter- 
ests with boys and girls with girls. 
€ solution of the Oedipus complex 
may rest upon the child’s inordinate fixa- 
tion upon the parent of the opposite sex, 


the culmination of which is identification 
with that S 


jects after his 
maternal) identification, 
the feminine type of man, 


own narcistic (and 
that is, he selects 
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homosociality (-s6-shi-al’i-ti), 2- ‘ee 
+ sociality, sociable tendency. A ee 
coined by J.C.Flucgel to denote oan oi 
tionship between members of the san 


homozygocity (-zi-, zi-gos'i-ti), 7- Homo 
zygousncss. ; 
homozygosis (-zi-, zi-gō'sis), n. [ <homo F 
zygosis.| Homozygousne N 
homozygosity (-zī-, zi-gos'i-ti), 
zygousness. ‘as 
homozygote (-zi’got, -zig ot), re ced by 
+ zygote.] A zygotic organism pi g fe 
the union of two similar gametes 4 a given 
fore possessing two like genes FA Mende- 
factor pair. In the case of recessit aron can 
lian inheritance, a hereditary chatat duals 
be manifested only by those inc n factor 
who have inherited its predisposing somite 
from both parents and ae a 
zygous for the character in qu —_— 
Gr. agen 


n. Homo- 


[< homo- 


. hk 
homozygotic, (-zī-, -zi-got ia 
gous (-zi’gus), a. [< homo- a 
yoke, pair.] Pertaining to th 
structure of a homozygote. 


< homo- 
z s), Me 
homozygousness (-zi’gus-ncs); 


zygous + -ness.] This rather ebin 
identical with homozygosity Or i condi jon 
relates to the ‘germinally pure 
of an individual who inherits oe 
factor from each parent, ri i iven p 
organism the two genes of the § 
are alike. à t ano 
Homozygousness of a Sei itil only 
aly is very rare, as it can be a oe 
when both parents of a amen AT essiVe 
also patients. In the case © ae in th 
anomaly which can only app A trait- 
phenotype of a homozygote 
carriers must be homozygot aN 
quently, the occurrence of suc ath 
anomaly is not possible, unless got’ 
are either homozygotes or herero as ). 
the anomaly in question (sce me i nbree 
Certain deleterious effects O! } y 
are now assumed to be due ene her tha? 
attainment of homozygousness ee itself 
merely to the process of ae nal closely 
The frequent mating of indivi "ica re 
related in descent must autom ity unl 
sult in a reduction of heterozysOr ed 
new mutations occur in these 1n aay fer 
If the mutation rate is high, this ozvE® s- 
or prevent the attainment 0! ho: 
ness. See inbreeding; heterosis. A [by 
homunculus (hõ-mung'kŭ-lus); is 
‘little man’, dimin. of homo, Teal) at 
According to Paracelsus ( eg Lend 5 
man produced artificially, an 


Hoover’s Sign 


dowed with magic power; dwarf; manikin. 
os Silberer wrote a monograph on 
in a aoe (Imago, JI, 79, 1914) 
ihe wed = ede an extensive survey of 
and fron i from the standpoint of folklore 
e 4. rat of the clinician, In folklore 
meee ilus means a little man created 
n icially out of dung or gold. In folklore 
coe gold are equated. The homuncu- 
inally lei to gain magical power, until 
y Ac Is master of his creator. 
ulus ne to psychoanalysts, the homun- 
thatit p: lated to onanism, in the sense 
Of onaiiism 3 ; csult of onanism. The product 
intoa lice tr ansformed (i.¢., sublimated) 
quently = a This concept appears fre- 
a pil wat dreams. Silberer cites the case of 
genitals a ema turbated by rubbing the 
ethen prinsi the edge of a wooden table; 
H en dreamed of wooden children. 
PAi ieee (hdo'verz sin’) [< Charles F. 
» 1865-1927, American physician.] 


Obs 
Served i si j i 
w ed in organic hemiple 


ia and is used 


iem erentiating organic from hysteric 
back! egia; if the patient, lying on his 


Unean pi to raise the paretic leg, he 

eel of Pig 4 presses down forcibly the 

Oes n iS healthy leg; this accentuation 
Ot occur in hysteria. 


hor, x 
[<Gy phobia (hawr-mé-fo'bi-a), mh 
Pear cfg me attack, onset, shock + phobia.] 
1 of shock. 
Lor 
the cae (hawr-mé/nal), a. Relating to 
or alities or effects of hormones. 
res poe (hawr’mén), n. [<Gr. hormon, 
the ih; OF horman, to set in motion, spur.] In 
variew, organisms, this term designates 
ich Y of internal chemical secretions 
enter the blood from the ductless 
Of the cand provide a very important part 
lcal A environment? in which biolog- 
action, clopment takes place through the 
Sof the genes, 
hormones correlate the general 
of development, others regulate 
Ment of ate responsible for the attain- 
Self normal maturity. ‘A hormone It- 
ar often be one channel through 
and iher gene affects general characters; 
f inte cre is undoubtedly a complex series 
the “factions between the genetic factors, 
Ocrine secretions, and the other 
8 of the internal environment dur- 
Dunn velopment. (Sinnott, E.W and 
Gra: ‘D. Principles of Genetics (3rd ed.). 
Yor, 2¥-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
London, 1939) 


Orne 
°s syndro /ně in’'drōm) 
me (hawr’nérz sin 


agenci 
ine cls 
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Huntington’s Chorea 


{[<Johann Friedrich Horner, 1831-86 
Swiss ophthalmologist. ] Caused by paralysis 
of the cervical sympathetic, this condition 
has the following signs and symptoms: 
(1) miosis (2) enophthalmos (3) pscudopto- 
sis (4) occasionally ipsilateral vasodilata- 
tion and anhidrosis on the side of the face 
and neck. 

horror feminae (hér’rér fa’mé-ni) [L. 

‘dread of woman’.] Krafft-Ebing writes 
that ‘he had no horror feminae, and longed 
for a home and a wife, but felt that he was 
incapable of the sexu: lact? (Krafft-Ebing, 

R.V. Psychopathia Sexualis. Samucl Login, 

New York, 1908) 

‘The essential feature of this strange 
manifestation of the sexual life is the want 
of sexual sensibility for the opposite sex, 
even to the extent of horror, while sexual 
inclination and impulse toward the same 
sex are present.’ (ibid) 
horrors (hor’érz), npl. Delirium tremens. 
horse, delusion that one is a. Hippan- 
thropy. 
household drudge. Sec drudge, household. 


Hübner, (hiib’nér) Arthur (1878- ) 
German forensic psychiatrist. 


humor, gallows. See gallows humor. 
hunger, excessive (hung’gér, ek-ses'iv). 
Bulimia. 

hunger-strike, neurotic (-strik, nū-rot'ik). 
Adler thus denotes the fear of eating, occur- 
ring mainly in females at about the age of 
seventeen. There follows usually a rapid 
decrease in weight. The goal, to be inferred 
from the whole attitude of the patient, is 
the rejection of the female role. 

‘In other words, it is an attempt by 

means of an exaggerated abstinence—as is 
so generally the case—to retard the de- 
velopment of the female bodily form.’ 
(Adler, A. The Practice and Theory of In- 
dividual Psychology, tr. by Radin, P.: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, Lon- 
don, 1924) 
Huntington’s chorea (hun’ting-tunz kō- 
ré’a) [after G.Huntington, 1850-1916, 
American neurologist.] Chronic degener- 
ative hereditary chorea. A rare, heredi- 
tary and familial affection of the nervous 
system, occurring in adults from 30 to 50 
years of age, and characterized by a chronic, 
progressive chorea, associated with mental 
deterioration which finally terminates in 
dementia. 

The symptoms include: choreic move- 
ments which gradually become widespread 


Hurd, Henry Mills 


and violent; facial grimacing; bizarre, 
dancing, jerking gait; specch impairment; 
smacking of the tongue and lips, etc. 

Mental symptoms include, in the early 
stages: impairment of memory; poor atten- 
tion; irritability; at times, apathy and sui- 
cidal tendencies. The mental deterioration 
progresses gradually until total dementia 
occurs. There are usually no delusions or 
hallucinations, 


Hurd, (hérd) Henry Mills (1843-1927), 
American psychiatrist. 


hybrid (hi’brid), n.[<L. hybrida, mongrel; 
half-breed; offspring of a tame sow and a 
wild boar, probably, <Gr. hýbris, wanton 
violence, outrage, rank lust, lewdness.] The 
interbred offspring of two parents who dif- 
fer with respect to one gene factor or a 
combination of factors or even belong to 
different species. Genet. Used also as an ad- 
jective. The hybrids which constitute the 
first filial generation are heterozygotic in- 
dividuals originating from the cross of par- 
ents who carry a given hereditary stock in 
a pure, unmixed form. When such hybrids 
differ with respect to only one character, 
they are called monohybrid. When they dif- 
fer in they are dihybrid; 
analogously, the other hybrid individuals 


„ ‘It is not always, not even usually, pos- 
sible to cross species, for there is a s 
tendency for species to be intersterile, 


maturity. Other species le 
urdles, cross, and yield offs 
hybrids are sterile, There 


ap all these 
pring, but the 
are, however, 
y between spe- 


some such crosses are as fruitful 


as matings within species,’ (Shull, A.F. 
Heredity (3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book 


: om any, Inc., New York & London, 


1 nism leading to de- 
velopmental disharmony in hybridiza- 


or © parents, nor- 
mal pairing at meiosis cannot take place 
E gametes consequently fail to be pro- 
1$ may result from differences in 

: 4 or ae of the chromosomes, in 
„acter of the genes that the con- 
Ga aC fp arrangement of these genes. 
3 Crate ue and Dunn, L.D. Principles 
Commas rd ed.), McGraw-Hill Book 
Y, Inc., New York & London, 
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Hydromania 


hybridal (-al), a. [<Aybrid + -al.] Obs. 
Hybrid. an 
hybridism (-iz'm), n. [< hybrid Je 5 
State of being or process of produ 
hybrid. Biol. : 

i i id + iyl 
hybridity (hi-brid’i-ti), n. leg ily 
State or quality of being hybrid. Genet. an 
hybridization (-za’shun), n. [<a 
-ization.] Genctic term for the gue on 
creasing the variability in a Phe pros 
group of plants or animals throug Papil 
duction of hybrids. The increase 1n per 
ity is reflected in the 3 Haagen enables 
new character combinations aps by prac- 
the breeders of animals and plan's; develop 
ticing selection among them, 
new and valuable types. 

Hybridization also accounts 
known fact that ‘hybrids OF e 
whatever thcir own excellent aumaia for 
not breed true and hence are ‘erent o 
breeding purposes where Ferg 
type is desired.’ (Sinnott, B gee 
L.D. Principles of Genetics (3r nc, New 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 
York & London, 1939) 


, eaning 
hydro- (hi’dré-), combining eas 
water; hydrogen <Gr. Ajdar, V 


hydrocephalic amentia. Sce a 
cephalic. 


hydrocephalus (sef'à-lus), [<r ph 
képhalon, water in the praim a 

lus, (Galen), <hydro- + cep i 
cumulation of an abnorma tricles ° 
cerebrospinal fluid in the SE or in 
brain (internal hydrocepha P hydroceP 
subarachnoid space (externas treri u jA 
lus), congenital (mostly ara aim 2 
or acquired. There is frequen ‘ne cereb! y: 
ment of the development of i deficient% 
substance, resulting in ama a 

The head is usually large, out 
with the face. j amia) t 
hydrodipsomania Glipa i attacks He 
[<hydro- + dipsomania.] Perio! in epi 
incontrollable thirst often foun 

tic patients. 


for the well- 
mongrelss 


hydro- 


mentia, 


ay), fie 
1a 16-5!) i 
hydro-encephalocele Genset hopman 
[<hydro- +- encephalocele.] A de h the bra 
anomaly of the brain in ae contains p 
protruding through the sail the ce" 
cavity which communicates W1 


bral ventricles. if peni 2 
hydromania (hi-dré-ma’ni-d), sa 

+ mania.) Impulse to comm! 
drowning. Obs. 


Hydromyelia 


hydromyelia (-mi-t'li-a), n. [</ydro- + 
yena <Gr. myelós, marrow, brain.] An in- 
Tae of fluid in the dilated central canal 
air i spinal cord or elsewhere in the cord 
stance where congenital cavities may be 
Present, 7 

dromyclocele (-mi‘el-6-sél), n. [</ydro- 
tuio ocele <Gr. myelós, marrow + kélē, 
a riin ore hernia.] The protrusion of 
infoa are a the spinal cord, thinned out 
Spinal sac which is distended with cerebro- 

h al fluid, through a spina bifida. 
TES hobia (-f0'bi-a), n. [<hydro- + 
töms of pce of water; rabies. The symp- 
stage, Pa: = are: (1) in the premonitory 
rexia. henao ality, gencral malaise, ano- 
ness, or z ‘ache, insomnia; tingling, numb- 
lätn } ain in the course of the nerves ra- 
6 sy hater ihe site of the wound; spasms 
kines, aise the larynx and pharynx; 
the stage’ r iculty in swallowing; (2) in 
tion orth of excitement there is exaggera- 
excitemen, premonitory symptoms; intense 
every ha With terror; intense thirst, but 
yc akae to drink is forthwith followed 
Perature 1g ma dyspnea; elevation of tem- 
Ses, Oa pulse, As the disease progres- 
cae sions become generalized; (3) in 
age of paralysis, restlessness abates, 


Convulsi 
Sions ceas be- 
Comes limp ase, the musculature be 


(-f6’bik), hydrophobical 
he Pertaining to or affected by 


hyd 

[29,9Phobophobia (-{6-bé-f5'bi-a), n 

bia: in Phobia + phobia.| Fear of hydropho- 
yhapevere cases, the symptoms of hy- 


dr : 
“Phobia are actually paralleled. 
A € constitution (hi-drop’ik kon- 
from q ) [<Gr. hydrõpikós, suffering 
SAfdar Topsy <hýdröps, -dpos, dropsy 
Y is al This constitutional anom- 
Which ¿Orm of exudative diathesis in children, 
nee. Characterized by thermic unbal- 
Shey’ instability of body weight, a tend- 
Water a edema and the accumulation of 
instabilis salt in the tissues, and a marked 
D rae! of the combining property of 
Ures e the tissues themselves. These fea- 
ment often supplemented by the devel- 
Pecial]. Of certain nervous disorders, €s- 
nervo 22 the sphere of the vegetative 
Ous system, 
hydro 


ngs 
talks ip ushs, moans, beckons, and often 
Words and phrases of which Bolton 
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Hygiene, Social 


collected many. . . . Youth works a sea 

change and the hydropsychoses strike in- 

ward.’ The curve of runaways to go to sea 

rises steeply, and a sailor’s life now makes 

Par deer Dae G.S. Adolescence 
Jol. 2), p. k Dw leton & 

New York, 1908) > Company 


hydrorrhoea, nasal (-ré’a, na’zal) [<Ay- 
dro- + -rhoca.] A ‘running nose’. Déjérine 
and Gauckler say: “This is a phenomenon 
which may be observed not only in hyster- 
ics, but also, much more frequently, under 
certain special circumstances, in the neu- 
rasthenic. The nasal secretion is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, liable to be directly influenced 
by the psychism. And the latter, on the 
other hand, is capable of directly creating 
sensations identical to those which result 
from a real nasal secretion. It is so true, 
that, in an individual with the least tend- 
ency toward any neuropathic traits, it is 
only necessary for him to notice that he has 
forgotten his handkerchief in order to have 
this simple idea cause him the most intense 
and legitimate desire to use one.’ (Déjérine, 
J. and Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and 
Their Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr. 
by Jelliffe, S.E.: J.B.Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia & London, 1915) 


hydrotherapy (-ther’a-pi), n. [</ydro- + 
therapy.] ‘The treatment of disease by water. 
This may be administered internally or ex- 
ternally. It may be given of the same tem- 
perature as that of the body, or of lower or 
higher temperature.’ (Sands, I.J. Nervous 
and Mental Diseases for Nurses (3rd ed.). 
W.B.Saunders Company, Phila. & Lon- 
don, 1937) 

hyelophobia (hi-é-ld-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
hyelos, hfalos, a clear, transparent stone; 
glass.] Fear of glass. 


hygiene, mental (hi'jén, hi'ji-én, men’ tal) 
[F. hygiène <Gr. hygieiné (i.e. téchné), 
‘(art) of health’.] The aggregate of meas- 
ures designed to preserve mental health. 


hygiene, social (— sd’shal). ‘Social hy- 
giene deals with problems which have a di- 
rect or indirect origin in the phenomena of 
sex. Its goal may be said to be a healthy sex 
life for individuals and a healthy and scien- 
tific attitude toward sex by society. It fos- 
ters every measure which has been devised 
to strengthen and preserve marriage and 
family relations. These measures may be 
roughly divided into three groups: medical 
and public health, educational, and legal 
and protective.’ (Edwards, M.S. Social 


Hyperechema 
Hygrophobia [262] YP 


Work Year Book, edited by R.H. Kurtz. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, 1939) 
hygrophobia (hi-grd-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
hygros, wet, moist + phobia.) Fear of 
moisture or dampness. 
hylephobia (hi-lé-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. hylé, 
wood, forest, matter (= materialism) + 
phobia, fear.] Fear of the result of materialis- 
tic doctrines, ‘now often regarded as a sa- 
cred madness as epilepsy uscd to be’; (obs.) 
epilepsy. 
hylophobia (hi-Id-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. hýlē, 
wood, a wood, forest + phobia.] Fear of for- 
est, 
hypacusia hysterica (hē-på-kõō’zē-å hēs- 
te'rē-kå) [<Gr. hyp(o)- + -acusia.] In 
hysteria, hearing ‘not up to the mark’; ap- 
parently psychogenic, 
hypapoplectic (hip-ap-d-plek’tik), a. 
[<hyp(o)- + apoplectic <Gr. apoplektikés, 
paralyzed <apopléxia.] Pertaining to or suf- 
fering from hypapoplexia. 
hypapoplexia (-'si-a), n. [Ayp(o)- + apo- 
plexia.] A mild form of apoplexy. 
hypengyophobia (hip-en-ji-6-f6'bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. hypéng yos, under surety, responsible 
<hyp(o)- + Gr. engfe, pledge, surety + 
phobia.) Fear of responsibility. 
hyper- (hi’pér-), combining form meaning 
over, above, beyond, more than (the normal) 
<Gr. hypér, over, beyond. 


hyperacusia (hi-pér-a-ki’si-a), hypera- 


cusis (-'sis), n. [<Apper- +. -acusia.) In- 
ordinate acuteness of the sense of hearing. 
Among certai 


n psychiatric individuals, as, 
for example, patients in the manic phase of 
manic-depressive psychosis, the special 
senses (hearing, sight, touch, etc.) may be 
particularly sensitive, Among others, also, 
especially those with a fearful reaction, the 
sense organs are unusually acute, 


‘The other striking persistent symptom 
of these war neuroses is the more or less 
marked hyperesthesia of all the senses, photo- 
Phobia, hyperacusis, and the dread of pas- 
stve contact.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further Contribu- 
tions to the Theory and Technique of Psycho- 
Analysis, tr, by Suttie, J.I., p.138. Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


hyperadrenal Constitution (-ad-rē’nal 


on-sti-ti/shun) [<Apper- + adrenal cal ae 


ad, to + renalis, belonging to the kidneys 


<renes, Kidneys, reins.] This term denotes a 
type associated 


with oversecretion of the 
Paranal gland (medullary portion?). The 
ype’s physical characteristics are an apo- 


plectic habitus with muscular over Ta 
ment and hyptertonia, oe - ae 
strength, hypertonic peripheral Be 
with a blood pressure above the { hyper- 
hypertrichosis. hyperglycemia ee (ce 
cholesterinemia. The psycho Ai eupho- 
tures arc said to be characterized oF nergy, 
ria and great moral and yoann poe? adie 
‘In the female there is general “ine tyPe 
posity with wealth of hair of maet ai 
and premature sexual dayelopm Character 
tendency to dissociation of sexua ter, whicb 
istics and to a masculine charan ag consi 
when present to a marked K CS patronis 
tutes the condition of precocious ‘ies, tT 
(Pende, N. Constitutional Inadeqer’ 1928) 
Naccarati, S. Lea & Febiger, 3 " 
“tiv tip ` 
hyperaffective type Catet gm of Consin 
per- + affective.] In the sya mie, this ter 
tional types described by Pendle, 


el 
aracten@! 
ee pe character. 
refers to a psychological type activit 


` jonal reaC™ ije 
by an abundance of a he gelo 
and roughly corresponding 
thymic type. + 


0 


a), m [<r 
itiveness t0 PA 

tjk ms 
ion (-bol 1 mal 
abnor ay, 


hyperalgesia (-al-jé’zi-a) 
aeia. inordinate sensiti 
hyperbolic misidentificatio™ 
Feden-tei-ka’shun) excessive ton <t 
exaggerated <hyperbole, xagh acs <ha 
hyperbolé, an overshoont aril i to 9 A 
bállein, to throw beyond Seas 

shoot.] A condition somet vidual 
manic states in which an someone Juni 
pantly calls a person Hy i is rarely © nll? 
name, This misidentification onal n e 
to with conviction. See ane b 
fication, amnesic misidentificahor: a [<t 
hypercathexis (-ka-thek sis), 

+ cathexis.] See cathexts. n 


-_mōö’ni-å) ye 
(-sé-dé-mo exces 


ip” 
se's 


nia 
ee te kedemonia, care. P 
grief or anxiety. Obs. perz[h}i t) g- 
hypercenesthesia (sonete ing of ex 
[<Ayper- + cenesthesia.] A 


z aie 
gerated well-being. ( pompt? 
nsatory type Vo ser 
wont) ene eee 
to give compensation Chee py Lehe 
of constitutional types desc hich on sið 
this term denotes the type, by hyper? nd 
physical side is character1Ze@ testine® Pal 
of blood- and Iymph-vessels t i 
ductless glands, and on f E 
side is inclined to hypercompensat0) ive psy 
taking the form of manic-deP 
chosis or paranoid reactions. 


+ 
[<p 


hyperechema (-é-ké’/ma), ” 


Hyperephidrosis 


Gr. é&héma, sound.] Auditory magnification 
or exaggeration. 
hyperephidrosis (-ef-i-dra’sis), n. [<Ayper 

ate ephidrosis, superficial perspiration. ] 

XCessive sweating. 

Byperepidosis (-&-pid’6-sis), n. [<hyper- + 
ce » ebidosis, growth.] An abnormal or ex- 

k Ssive growth of any part of the body. 

7 iii edad (-ep-i-thi’mi-a, -thim’- 
yeas n. [<hyper- + Gr. epithymia, desire, 
: rning.] Inordinate desire. 

e Tehea (-es-thé’zhi-a), n. [<Apper- 
a est tesia.] Inordinate sensitiveness to a 
‘i Ctile stimulus, 
eercresthesia psychica (hé-per-es- 
oars ps¢’Ké-ka) [L., ‘psychic hyper- 

sia’.] Obs. Hypochondriasis. 

Pere: -A 7 
esthete sthetic memory. Sce memory, hyper- 
h 

YPerevolute (hi-pér-ev’6-lit), a. [</yper- 
 evolutus, D.p. of evolvere, to unroll, un- 


fold JP 
+) Pertainin = ized by hy- 
berevolutism, g to or characterized by /y 


Pe eatin (-iz’m), n. [< hyperevolute 
erm me In constitutional medicine, this 
io Ogica ae excessive morphological, phys- 
ie and psychological development 
of the Be applied to the whole or parts 
Of the Psyche as much as to the somatic side 
= uman being. 
siques va ing to Pende, Ayperevolute phy- 
ividual sult from an evolution of the in- 
Tapidly Honstitution, which develops more 
© indi han is normal or usual for the aver- 
a ividual. Such a rapid evolution 
Structural al or local; for instance, the 
art m and functional advance of the 
Other a exceed the development of the 
Within Bans of the body, or certain tissues 
equal] a single organ may evolve un- 
= or the entire habitus of an individ- 
n Das hyperevolute. a 
bhyloge Inguishing between ontogenetic an 
|} on hyperevolutism, Pende relates 
tionar cept of hyperevolutism to the evolu- 
tions z theory and such speculative ques- 
tus, (P; Senius, superman and moral gen- 
E by uae N. Constitutional Inadequacies, 
1928) accarati, S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 


y P 

Fenunction (-fungk’shun), n. [</yper- 
the ies Activity or functioning above 
Weragg tS own or a standard groups 
hy E 

e : 
genta poe (-jen’i-tal), a. [<Ayper + 
ip td Pertaini } 
Dhergenita ee to, or characterized by, 
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Hy perkinesis 


hypergenital type (— tip’). In constitu- 
tional medicine, a type distinguished by 
Pende as a sub-group of the dolichomorphic 
type and, in general, corresponding roughly 
to the reproductive type of Rostan. 

The male type is said to be characterized 
not only by an exaggerated and premature 
development of primary, secondary and 
tertiary sexual characteristics, but also by a 
dolichomorphic form of trunk with a no- 
ticeable excess of thorax over abdomen, 
relative shortness of the extremities, large 
skull and heart, marked development of the 
skeletal muscles and definite parasympathi- 
cotonia, and, on the psychological side, by 
a calm, stable and energetic character and 
a strong development of artistic impulses. 

In addition to an exuberant and prema- 
ture development of the sexual system, es- 
pecially of the pelvis, the female type is 
characterized by early menarche, a tend- 
ency to leucorrhoea in the intermenstrual 
periods, exaggcrated local sensitiveness of 
the genital organs and breasts, megalo- 
splanchnic proportions, great fecundity and 
a stature which is somewhat below the 
average. ‘When hypergenitalism is second- 
ary or is combined with anomalies of the 
other endocrine glands, we observe as a 
rule marked dissociations in the sexual de- 
velopment or a tendency to assume the 
characteristics of the opposite sex. Thus, 
women with hyperpituitary or hyperad- 
renal constitutions may present masculine 
characteristics, homosexual inclinations 
and an exaggerated libido.’ (Pende, N. 
Constitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarati, 
S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
hypergenitalism (-iz’m), n. [</ypergenital 
+ -ism.] This term denotes various forms of 
overdevelopment of the genital system. 
hyperhidrosis (-hi-dro’sis), n. [</yper- + 
-hidrosis.] Excessive sweating. 
hyper-independence (-in-dé-pen’dens), 
n. In social work: “exaggerated desire to 
live one’s own life in one’s own way; CX- 
treme individualism and disregard of the 
advice of others or limitations imposed by 
the situation.’ (Hamilton, G.A Medical So- 
cial Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, 1930) 
hyperkinesis (-ki-né’sis), 7- [<Ayper- + 
kinesis.] Excessive muscular activity, ob- 
served in many disordered states, physical 
and psychical. For example, in the condi- 
tion known as epidemic encephalitis, due 
to definite organic changes, exaggerated 
motility is often observed. Excessive activ- 
ity is likewise associated with psychical dis- 


Hyperkinetic 


orders, such as manic-depressive and schiz- 
ophrenic psychoses. ; 

‘Hyperkinetic movements with twitch- 
ings, myoclonias, especially of the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles (hiccough 
types) are usual.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. and White, 
W.A. Diseases of the Nervous System (6th ed.). 
Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1935) 

When the hyperkinesis is psychically de- 
termined, it is usually purposeful. In the 
manic phase of manic-depressive psychosis, 
the individual tends to express his ideas in 
action; since he has a wealth of ideas, he 
also has a wealth of action. The schizo- 
phrenic patient, in a catatonic excitement, 
may perform many stereotyped actions, 
usually in symbolic forms. 


hyperkinetic (-ki-net'ik), a. [<Ayper- + 
Kinetic.] Relating to excessive motility. 


hyperlogia (-lō'ji-à), n. [<hyper- + 
-logia.] Morbid loquacity. 


hypermanic (-man’ik, -mā’nik), a. [< hy- 
per- + manic.] See mania. 


hypermimia (-mim’i-a), n. [<Apper- + 
-mimia.] Excessive mimetic movements. 


hypermnesia (hi-pérm-né’z{h]i-a), n. [<hy- 
ber- + -mnesia.) Exaggerated activity of 
memory. It is not uncommon in patients, 
particularly those with the manic form of 


g ; ta Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 


illiam Wood & C i- 
more, 1938) a BAIN 


hypernea (-n@’a) hy i i’ 

4), hypernoia (-noi’a), n. 
[< hyper- + -noia.] Exaggerated mental ac- 
tivity; hyperpsychosis. Obs. 


hyperontomorph (-on’tõ-mawrf), n. [<hy- 
ber- + onto- (see ontogenesis) + -morph.] In 
constitutional medicine, this term desig- 
nates one of the two constitutional types 
distinguished by Beau. Persons of this type 
are characterized by long, lanky bodies 
with short intestines, in contrast to the 
mesontomorph and correspond roughly to 
etschmer’s asthenic type. 
hyperopia (5'pi-à), n. [<hyper- + -opia 
resu Sa tedness, long-sightedness, As A 4 


of an error in r i i 
of the globe a efraction or flattening 


cussed behing ES eye parallel rays are fo- 
hyperorexi AET 
-orexia.] Balas tek’si-a), n. [<hpper- + 
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Hyperplasia 


hyperosmia (-oz'mi-å), n- [Ce a 
-osmia.] Exaggerated sensitiveness to i. 
hyperpathia (-path'i-å), 7. [<per 7 
-pathia.| Sensation of pain in a hype : 
zonc; it is not uncommonly obser’ i 

sociation with lesions of the thalamus. 


z jiro 
hyperphrenia (-frē'n a), ee 
-phrenia.] Of this term’s two gi e asl 
ings, onc has morbid implications. 
refers to excessive mental activity, | 
occurs in the manic phase of man e 
sive psychosis or in the severe Po neurosts: 
tions associated with the psych macity fa 
Secondly, it means intellectual capas ger i 
above the average, and some R hrenal- 
then synonymous with genius. 
gia. i 
hyperphrenic (-fren’ik), a. [<i 
+ -ic.] Relating to or mantic t 
phrenia. ateri 


ot -pi-tū 1- ] 
itui constitution ( pien pism.. 
hyperpituitary . sce pituitar f 


yphrenið 
erp hype 


oversecretion of the piranary g 
ring after or towards the enc 
of normal growth, as comp 
oversecretion occurring Car r 
roducing gigantism. cts of this 
p The wea constitutional asp? Kreische 
hyperpituitary type correspon’ i, features 
mer’s athletic type with dysh aie bones 
and mainly consist of strong thick of 
massive face, hands and Pria 
skin, scanty scalp with gabor tachycardig 
ternal genitalia, a tendency Pisis, incr 
hypertension and arteriosc co 
basal metabolism, and a res 
titude with reason preva 


hyperplasia (-plā'z[h]i-à) n applies sn 
-plasia.] In pathology this ter | or of 
an increase in the bulk of 2E in 
of the body, due to an increa elem 
ber of the individual tissue a 
cluding tumor formation. his jncreas’ 

Some pathologists make t isting 
number the criterion for ya hy ` 
ing hyperplasia from hype an increas’, 
which is defined by them as ize of the the 
bulk due to the increase 17 as restrict 
dividual tissue elements. Oe aa o 
usage of the concept of kyper a ges Mad 
in which the proliferative ect 2 ema 
tioned are not occurring to ™ ty or t0 sce 
for increased functional acti i 
pensate for an organic a thei 
where, which would fall unde: 
tion of hypertrophy., , 

It is worth mentioning, 


ared wit! 
Jier in 


noweve™? 


Hyperplastic 


from the standpoint of tissue pathology, as 
Opposed to cell pathology, ack cots 
Pathologists as Aschoff and Lubarsch con- 
sider hypertrophy and hyperplasia prac- 
Ucally identical, although hyperplasia is 
the preferable term. 


hyperplastic ( ts 
` „(-plas'tik), a. [<hyper- + 
er S dating to or characterized by 


a aor Coal, e Eoee T 
eee a] In constitutional medicine this 
amd probably coined by Pende, means ex- 
ese mentation, and refers to the type of 
the al activity commonly observed during 

manic phase of manic-depressive psy- 


chosi A- ES 
f Osis, namely, an excess of thinking and 
Ccling, 


y ihe a (-praj’ik), a. [<Ayperpragia + 
sive are ating to or characterized by exces- 
cite ape activity; in constitutional medi- 
variou y excessive or increased activity of 
witha; systems and organs of the body, 
h miopragic type. 

YPerprosessis (-prō-ses’is), n. [It., < hyper- 
T. présexis, attention; sce hyperprosexia. 
e ed attention. Bianchi says: ‘Some 
Malad r that there is hyperprosessis mM the 
ere lie of fixed ideas. Certainly we have 
Wolke? in instances of fixed ideas] neither 
Cause rap concentrative hyperprosessis, be- 
Bares he cases the power of convoking 
elimina oo consciousness, of selecting and 
tive h; ating them, is defective; nor distribu- 
isheg Pet Prosessis, for this is almost abol- 
tere ccs full consideration we shall find 
theret tOMatic sensory hyperprosessis; 

ore we may speak of hyperprosessis, 
Bice avoid falling into an erroneous in- 
Roan of the facts.’ (Bianchi, L. A 
JH, ek of Psychiatry, tr. by MacDonald, 
1996) lière, ‘Tindall & Cox, London, 


Diminished attention is called Aypopro- 


Exa; 


ter 


Sessis 


h 
ae TProsexia (-sck’si-a), n. [</yper- and 
almo xia] Exaggerated attention. It is 
Psychiagg universal phenomenon among 
Nate ie patients, for they give inordi- 
€ntion to their symptoms. 
Pselaphesia (-sē-là-fē'zhi-å), ^ 
Eu ber- +'Gr. cated feeling, touch.] 
c: 


le: 
o = bur 8’s term for tactile over-sensitive- 


p3 Berpsycho is (-sī-kō’sis), n. [</yper- + 
Dchosis,] HI sis (-sī-kō sis), n. [<h 
‘J Hypernoia; see apsychosts. 


anoen Secretory diathesis (-sē-krē’tō-ri di- 
Sis) [<Ayper- + secretory, secreting 
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<L. secretus, severed, separated, p.p. of 
secernere, to put apart, sunder, yo Rg See 
arthritic diathesis. 


hypersensibility to stimuli. The social 
worker’s term for ‘a degree of sensitivity. 
physical, or psychological, or both, which 
calls for simplification of environment and 
protection.’ (Hamilton, G. A Medical Social 
Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, 1930) 

hypersomnia (-som’ni-a), n. [<Ayper- + 
-somnia.] Sleep of excessive duration. For 
example, certain patients with so-called 
lethargic encephalitis sleep for unusually 
long periods. 

hypersthenic (-sthen’ik), a. [<Ayper- + 
-sthenic.] In constitutional medicine, the 
meaning of this term implies excessive ten- 
sion and strength or indicates a hyper- 
function of the lymphatic elements and or- 
gans, in contrast to an ‘asthenic lymphatic’ 
condition. 

In Pende’s constitutional system, the 
term is used in connection with the hy- 
pertonic type to designate a sub-group of 
both the megalosplanchnic hypervegetative con- 
stitution and the microsplanchnic hypovege- 
tative constitution. 

In Mills’s system, the term has a sense 
which corresponds roughly to the charac- 
teristics of the pyknic type of Kretschmer. 
hypertelorism (-tel/6-riz’m), n, [</pper- 
+ téle, far off ++ horismés, marking out by 
boundaries.] Excessive distance between 
two parts or organs. D.M.Greig’s term de- 
notes a form of mental deficiency charac- 
terized by general mental and physical re- 
tardation, not very dissimilar to the essen- 
tial features of mongolism. 
hyperthymia (-thé’mi-a, -thim’i-a), n. 
[<hyper- + -thymia.] State of overactivity, 
greater than average and less than the 
overactivity of the manic stage of manic- 
depressive psychosis. 

‘The hyperthymic types show exagger- 
ated activities in the way of the usual busi- 
ness occupations, writing letters and the 
like.” (Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & 
Febiger, Phila., 1935) Ea 

Hyperthymia is a subdivision of cyclo- 
thymia. It is probably very close to hypo- 
mania, but occupies a position between 
normal overactivity and hypomania, 
hyperthymic (-thi’mik, -thim’ik), a. [ < hy- 
perthymia + -ic.] Relating to states of over- 
activity akin to the manic phase of manic- 
depressive psychosis, but less intense than it. 


Hyperthymic Constitution 


hyperthymic constitution (— kon-sti- 
ta’shun) [<Ayper- + Neo L. thymus <Gr. 
thýmos, the thymus gland + -tc.| In the sys- 
tem of constitutional types described by 
Pende and Berman, this term denotes a 
type associated with overdevelopment of 
the thymus gland and its persistence into 
adulthood. 

In infancy, this constitutional type is rep- 
resented by the angelic type, with pretty 
and well-proportioned features, transpar- 
ent skin, silky hair, delicate body propor- 
tions, exceptional grace of motion and an 
alert mind. These children seem to be 
models of beauty, but they are unfit for the 
struggle with life and fall easy victims to 
tuberculosis, meningitis and other infec- 
tions. 

After puberty, all hyperthymic constitu- 
tions are distinguished by a strong tend- 
ency to inversion of physical and mental 
sex characteristics, hypoplastic hearts and 
arteries, insufficient muscular strength, and 
a tendency to sudden circulatory unbal- 
ance which often leads to sudden death or 
a rupture of the hypoplastic arteries. While 
the male hyperthymic is characterized by 
elegant feminine body outlines, long 
thorax, rounded pelvis, soft skin and milky 
color, the female type shows delicate skin 
and nails, little hair, deficient mammary 
development, delayed menstruation and, 
in some cases, a certain persistent adiposity 
and juvenility. 

On the psychic side, there is a certain 
moral irresponsibility, with definite tend- 
encies to homosexuality or masochism, im- 
pulsiveness, incapability for ad 
the difficulties of social life and 
to crime and suicide. 


aptation to 
a tendency 


hyperthyroid constitution (-thi’roid kon- 
sti-tu’tion) [<Ayper- + thyroid; see constitu- 
tion.] This constitutional type is associated 
with excessive secretion of the thyroid 
gland and is said to be characterized by 
youthfulness, well-developed sexual char- 
acteristics, well-formed nails and teeth, 
large brilliant and sometimes rather prom- 
inent eyes, hyperpigmentation of the skin, 
slightly enlarged thyroid, swiftness of all 
unctional reactions, marked irritability of 
the sympathetic nervous system, and gen- 
eral hyperemotivity and instability. The 
physical and psychological aspects of this 
type correspond to those of the asthenic 
(qv.). 

hypertonia (-td’ni-a) 
~tonia.| Extreme tensio 
spasticity or rigidity, 


n. [<hyper- + 
sion of the muscles; 
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Hypertonic Type 
doe ire 

hypertonic type (-ton’ik tip’) [eon 
tonic.] In the system of gonetiea® ao J £ 

i fi z type to des- 

connection with the Ayperstheme yp B 

where 


anchnic bi 
t stan is 
henic SUI 


> microspl 
sub-group, and of the maet 
vegetative constituuon W im Et 
contrast to the atonic and Ayh 


group. 


he 
ende, t 
According to the concepts of Per 


ype in 
first variety of the Aypertonte op 


: sed upon 
‘those who have, superimposed Ypy styles 
gencral megalosplanchnic scsi the 
characteristics of hyperevolu a scu“ 


: striated MU- 
heart and arteries, or of the paea a ara- 
lar system, the psyche or the er 
tus; they also show quite an ae sis 


= arasi 
, hatic St 
olism and no tendency to lyMP™*  otative 


al 
tive meta", 


In the microsplanchnic hy POV hyper 
constitutions the hypersthene Sr a variety 
tonic category is designed to oo Pranie. nd 
not conforming to the larger micro 
hyposthenic sub-group a Sint of view 
splanchnic type. ‘From the paila systemy 
bchavior of the skeletal maus Saralle! m f: 
to which there corresponds 4 P ~ rict si 
the circulatory energy anc me ad J te 


hemoglobin and abundanc 7 divide p: 
the blood, we arc oblige? on into P 
microsplanchnic const enic 
main groups, that of the OPd Fo 
hypertonic on the one ha a others a 
hyposthenic or atonic on p of the Fre 
have already donc in the ene find that ‘ag 
losplanchnic constitution. ` pics, Y o 
bones in normal dolichomor? 
not show marked stigmata 
tism or hypogenitalism, ate at 
veloped and normally ze an 
hyperthyroid and hyperpi t 
the skeleton may be robust | 
bones long and at the same “er 
though the bellies of the 5 a 
may be long and slender, : 
most cases present that flac 
ness that are regarded as C 
the phthisic constitution: 
thenics who deserve tO 
their poor skeletal muscles, ace 
among them who have een such ar sia 
and remarkable resistance t victor? 
tent that they have come, “(Pen de, N- 5 
wrestling championships- Naccar@ , 
stitutional Inadequacies, tr- 33) 
Lea & Febiger, Phila., 192 
The term hypertonic 15 
constitutional system of h 
cate a type characterized by 


Hypertrophic 


tonus of the voluntary muscles. This 
orresponds roughly to Kretschmer’s ath- 
letic type. 
Hypertrophic (-trof’ik), a. Pertaining to, or 
h racterized by, the process of hypertrophy. 
ple ape ad (-'trd-fi), n. [</yper- + Gr. 
Me é nourishment, food.) In pathology 
a ae means the process of overgrowth, 
gan e kind of increase in the bulk of an or- 
or part of the body which is not due to 
tu; y 
ee formation. 
Ry: pathologists restrict its usage to de- 
üh greater bulk through increase in size, 
el ement in number, of the individual tissue 
nts; it is i aat aa 
plasia. s then contrasted with hyper 
PP eco pathologists limit the term /yper- 
chen only to those cases in which the in- 
ae in size meets a demand for increased 
ieee a activity or compensates for an 
cases oo elsewhere. The other 
Plasia, under their definition of hyper- 
I . e 
aoe field of constitutional medicine, 
feat rm is used by some typologists to 1m- 
other. undue size of a body area relative to 
T parts of the body. 
poPervegetative (vej'ē-tā-tiv), t [<Iy- 
folate coe (yper)vegetative.] According to 
y Pe geonititutional concepts developed 
tative « c, this term implies that the vege- 
inates system located in the trunk predom- 
e iaa the animal system—comprising 
tems a aulan, nervous and skeletal sys- 
World, © forming contact with the externa 
with ' PPervegetative biotype is contrasted 
Sponds 1G hypovegetative biotype and corres 
rachym exactly to the megalosplanchnic and 
eu types and approximately to 
hyp alents of the pyknic type- 
es i . - os 
iene (hi -es-the’zhi-a), n. 
Aree ++ esthesia.| Subnormal sens 
Yph 5 to a tactile stimulus. 
hedons pone (hif-é-d6’ni-a); [<hyp- + 
crien A state in which the individual ex- 
Mally ces slight pleasure from what nor- 
Ypn. Slves great pleasure. 
3 bye (hip-nå-goj'ik), a [<hypn(o)= 
ogic <Gr. agogés, leading, guiding. ] 


reggie sleep; hypnotic. See ager) hyp- 
i. i apa 
intop gogic intoxication (hip-nå-goj'ik 
Eogic i i-ka’shun). Bleuler says that hypna- 
away oxtcation ‘. . . may occur during 
Well “ning in people who seem perfectly 
Waking more frequently it follows a roug 
8, which generates a dream, and 1n- 
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duces motility before the dream disappears. 
In rare cases something clumsy is then per- 
formed, indeed, under the influence of ter- 
rifying ideas an attack or murder may be 
perpetrated. (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psy- 
chiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 

hypnalgia (-nal’ji-a), .[</ypr- + -algia.] 
Dream-pain. 

hypnenergia (hip-né-nér‘ji-a), n 
[<Aypn(o)- + Gr. enérgeia, action.] Som- 
nambulism. Obs. 

hypnic (hip’nik), a. [<Gr. hypnikés, pro- 
ducing sleep <Aypnos, sleep.] Relating to or 
causing sleep; hypnotic. 

hypno- (hip’ns-), combining form mean- 
ing sleep <Gr. hypnos, sleep. 

hypnobades (-nob’a-déz), n. [cf. Mod.Gr. 
hypnobates; <hypno- + bades, found partly 
in bádos, a_walk, badizein, to walk; see 
Aypnobadisis.] Somnambulist. Obs. 
hypnobadicus (-n6-bad’i-kus), a. [</ypno- 
bades + L. -icus = -ic; cf. Mod.Gr. hypno- 
batikés, somnambulistic.] Pertaining to or 
affected by somnambulism. Obs. 
hypnobadisis (hip-nd-badi-sis), n. 
[<hypno- + bédisis, a walking.] Somnam- 
bulism. Obs. 

hypnobasis (-nob’a-sis), n. [<hypno- + Gr. 
basis, step(ping), tread <bainein, to walk, 
step; cf. Mod.Gr. hypnobasia.| Somnam- 
bulism. Obs. 

hypnobat (hip’nd-bat), n. [G., Mod.Gr. 
hypnobdtes; see hypnobatia.] A sleep walker ; 
somnambulist. 

hypnobatesis (-nd-ba-té’sis), n. [<Appno- 
+ batésis <Gr. batein, to tread, walk; see 
hypnobatia.] Somnambulism. Obs. 
hypnobatia (hip-nd-bad’i-a), a. [G. hypno- 
batie </ypno- + -batia (patterned after 
nyctobatia, walking by night <datein, to 
tread, walk) with the meaning easily pass- 
ing from (night-) walking to -waking; to 
-working, as in nyktegersta = night-work, 
from night-waking.] The performance, 
during sleep, of actions that take place in 
the waking stage- 

hypnodia (-Idi-a), 7” [<Gr. hypnédia, 
sleepiness <hypnddes, of sleepy nature 
<hypno- + Gr. cidos, view, form, shape.] 
Somnolence. 

hypnogenic spot (hip-n6-jen’ik spot’) 
[<hypno- + -genic.] In susceptible patients 
the body sometimes presents a spot or 
point, pressure upon which will throw the 


person into an hypnotic state. 


Hypnogenic Zone 


hypnogenic zone (— z6n’). Hypnogenic 
spot. 

hypnoid (hip’noid), a. [<Aypn(o)- + -oid.] 
See hysteria, dispositional. 

hypnoid hysteria (— his-té’ri-a). Accord- 
ing to Freud there are three forms of hys- 
teria: (1) defense, (2) retention and (3) 
hypnoid. When the splitting of conscious- 
ness in hysteria exists in a rudimentary 
State the expression hypnoid hysteria is 
used, 


hypnolepsy (hip’nd-lep-si), n. [</ypno- + 
-lepsy.] Narcolepsy. 

hypnology (-nol’6-ji), n. [</ypno- + 
-logy.] The science of sleep and hypnotism. 
hypnonarcosis (hip-nō-när-kō’sis), n. 
[<hypno- + Gr. nárkosis, a benumbing. See 
narcotic.] Narcosis (a state of deep sleep) in- 
duced through hypnosis, 

hypnonergia (hip-nd-nér’ji-a), n. See 
hypnenergia. 


hypnopathy (-nop’a-thi), n. [<hypno- + 
-pathy.] Hypnolepsy. 

hypnophobia (hip-né-f6’bi-a), n. [<hypno- 
+ phobia.) Fear of falling asleep, 


hypnophobic (-nd-f6'bik), a. Pertaining to 
or affected with hypnophobia. 


hypnophrenosis (-fré-nd’sis), n. [<hypno- 

mind + -osis.] A general 
term, introduced by C.H.Schutze, for vari- 
ous forms of sleep disturbance, 


hypnopompic (-pom'pik), 
~pompic <pompein, to conduc 
out, Sleep-dispelling, Relating to or usher- 
ing out the semi-conscious State between 
the stages of sleep and awakening, 
hypnosigenesis (-si-jen’é-sis), n Aypnosi. 
+ genesis.] Induction of pee Ae sini 


hypnosigenic (jen’ik), a. [<hypnosis + 


genic.) Pertaining to the induction of 
hypnosis, 


a. [<hypno- 4. 
t, escort, usher 


n tate, in which, in deep hyp- 
ince Conscious mind of the subject no 
g! unctions, as in sleep, yet the subject 
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f 
is completely obedient to the commands 0 
the hypnotist. : 
Therapeutic hypnosis or hypneihoa i 
sis may be of two degress, Seca been 
deep. During the former ‘he Ne He has 
asleep, and has heard all my wo a limbs, 
felt fatigue and a ee ee it e move 
but might have opened his cy sa is the 
about, had he wished. . = hypnosis: 
type of a very superficia Hypnosis, 
(Schilder, P. and Kauders, O. nal e 
by Rothenberg, S. Nervous & Washington 
case Publishing Company, t state that i 
D.C., 1927.) The same aea z A with 
deep sleep ‘the outcome is pa eclaress 
the exception that the panen emer 
after awaking, that she canno 
what was said to her.’ sartu) [see 
hypnosis, cathartic (—, kå-thä 
cathartic.] Sec hypnotism. 


ypnosts« 
hypnosis, father. Sce father tyres sh 


peu- 


hypnosis, induction of (— 1™ 


ov). Hypnosigencsis. — jtherås 
hypnosi-therapeutics ip rapes) 
pu'tiks), n. [< hypnosis j 

Treatment by hypnosis. Obs. ther 


a s 
hypnotherapeusis, hypnotherahy mea? 
å-pū’sis, -ther’a-pi), n. Treat 
of hypnosis. See hypnotism. i ippnalt 
hypnotic (hip-not'ik), a. [< jeep, nace he 
inclined to sleep, putting to SICP) ader 
</ypno- + -otic.] Relating to 


influence of hypnotically induc ppt 
hypnotism (hip’né-tiz’m); i pe of ind 
++ -ism.] The theory and Pre ing sleeP yn 
ing hypnosis or a state reser ys also K” w 
duced by psychical means. an jndu' 
as braidism (or Braidism) notic 
somnambulism. i mon pr Cing 
Hypnotism is not in com he pegi” 
today, nor has it been since a 


of the present century. lie 
‘Hypnosis may be ADP al 
cally in many ways. wo ad 
for the present between t gsus 
ions: i cep 
"T The hypnotically induced sl ag 
directly asa healing factor. A 
‘2. The suggestion oe 
directed outright agaimi a 
physical symptom whic 
inated. , ji ] 
‘3. Forgotten experiences 2: d are 6 
back to memory in hypnosis ess (cath? o, 
accessible to the consti a 
hypnosis). (Schilder, P. an 3 
Hypnosis, tr. by Rothenberg, 


Hypnotization, Collective 


Mental Disease Publishing Company, 
Washington, D.C., 1927) 
hypnotization, collective (-ti-za’shun, 


to-lek’tiv), Simultancous hypnosis of sev- 
as individuals, 
Ypo- (hi’po-, hip's),,hyp- [<Gr. pi, 
bee A combining at EF uae 
elow, less than (the normal). 
sg eoRdrenal constitution (-ad-rē’nal kon- 
P shun) [<hypo- + adrenal; see hyper- 
wiae] The constitutional type associated 
land | deficient secretion of the adrenal 
= (medullary portion?) and described 
fur ed as characterized by a hypoplastic 
mark slender bones, habitual leanness, 
skele: = developmental deficiency of both 
tuat a and smooth muscles, an accen- 
out h Universal lymphatism with or with- 
terial po Pläsia of the thymus, marked ar- 
y Ypotension, lymphocytosis, and a 
toy eaphic skin with increased pigmenta- 
boq, Pecially on the exposed parts of the 
PIRA Ppa often an abundance of pig- 
teh ed moles, “Psychologically there is a 
gen ency to melancholia, while the intelli- 
a 1s normal or supernormal.’ (Pende, 
cara e"stitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Nac- 
ti, S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
[cpoatective type (-a-fek’tiv tip’) 
Cone De Sy affective.] In Pende’s system of 
c ty tional types, this is a psychologi- 
tive ppe which in contrast to the hyperaffec~ 
in Pe is characterized by a deacicaey 
x reactivity, corresponding 
ied to the schizothymic type. 
` ge feat (-al-jé’zi-a), P [<}ypo- $ 
essened sensibility to painful 
h oer 
The bulia (-bū’li-å), n. [<hypo- + -bulia.] 
Power we of diminution of will or will 
racco For example, the average dementia 
the Gin Patient, particularly the one with 
Poss ™ple form of the disorder, is said to 
y “sran unusually inadequate will. 
cathae thexis (-ka-thek’sis), n. [</ypo- + 
y *ts.] See cathexis. 
Iypogebondria (-kon’dri-a), n- [L., <Gr. 
Part paia pl. of hypochéndrion, the soft 
the B the body below the ribs and above 
Morbid © » Supposed to be the seat of the 
riasis condition of mind.] See Aypochon- 
y With which it is synonymous. , 
T S Ondriac (-dri-ak), a. [< 4ypochondria 
chondria ining to or affected by hypo- 
ciobpshondriacal (-dri’a-kal), n. [<hypo- 
sis, “774 + -al.] Relating to hypochondria- 
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hypochondriac language (— lang‘ewij). 
Synonymous with organ-speech. 
hypochondriasis (-kon-dri’a-sis), n. [<Ay- 
pochondria + -iasis.] A more frequent term 
for hypochondria. Today this term denotes 
symptoms referable to physical structure 
and function when no causal relationship 
can be established between the Part com- 
plained of and the complaints of symp- 
toms. The name is derived from the region 
(upper part of the abdomen) which was 
formerly held to be the seat of the disorder. 
Although the exact etiology of the condi- 
tion is undetermined, the symptomatology 
is often traceable as far as the psyche, with 
which it is often found to be intimately as- 
sociated. Treatment by psychic measures 
often causes the symptoms to disappear. 

Hypochondriasis is not described as a so- 
called functional disorder of an organ or 
organic system of the body. The term is 
gradually being restricted to refer to the 
use by the psyche of an organ as the me- 
dium through which the pathology of the 
psyche is expressed. The principle is well 
illustrated, for example, when the dread of 
contracting syphilis leads to sexual impo- 
tence. The dread in this instance is, of 
course, in consciousness. But, an uncon- 
scious conflict may and often does produce 
impotence. When a woman, without clear 
or even vague knowledge on the part of the 
man, stimulates an unconscious fear of in- 
cest, the result may be impotence. When 
the man then complains of his genitals or 
some part of the reproductive apparatus as 
the cause for his impotence, he is said to 
manifest hypochondriasis. 

Any part of the body may be the object 
of hypochondriasis. The gastro-intestinal 
tract is a favorite location for the disguise 
of psychic complexes or conflicts. But any 
organ may serve. 

There is also another mechanism known 
as hypochondriasis. When, for instance, a 
sexual conflict, say over masturbation, is 
carried over to another part of the body, 
which then serves as a substitute for the 
sexual organ itself, the condition is known 
as hypochondriasis. It is not at all uncom- 
mon for a patient symptomatically to solve 
the masturbatory conflict by transferring 
the identical conflict and its complaints to 
the nose (a centrally placed, unpaired or- 
gan) and also to give to the nose the same 
attributes he had given to the penis. To 
him, though he does not know it, the nose 
becomes the penis. 

‘Hypochondriasis is a chronic complaint 
habit. It may arise from a variety of 


Hypochondriasm 


sources. Imitation of observed adult pat- 
terns, the desire to retain privileges de- 
rived during a period of actual illness, un- 
happiness at home or at school, ill-treat- 
ment, overwork with no recreational out- 
lets, solitary life, parental oversolicitude, 
feeling of insecurity, medical mismanage- 
ment, and fear of punishment may all con- 
tribute to the development of somatic com- 
plaint on a psychogenic basis.’ (Strecker, 
E.A. and Ebaugh, F.G. Practical Clinical 
Psychiatry (4th ed.). P.Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1935) 

Freud regards hypochondriasis as an ac- 
tual neurosis, as he does neurasthenia and 
anxiely-neurosis. He says: ‘Hypochondria, 
like organic disease, manifests itself in dis- 
tressing and painful bodily sensations and 
also concurs with organic disease in its ef- 
fect upon the distribution of the libido. The 
hypochondriac withdraws both interest 
and libido—the latter specially marked— 
from the objects of the outer world and 
concentrates both upon the organ which 
engages his attention. A difference be- 
tween hypochondria and organic disease 
now becomes evident: in the latter, the 
distressing sensations are based upon de- 
monstrable organic changes; in the former, 
this is not so. But it would be entirely in 
keeping with our general conception of the 
processes of neurosis if we decided to sa 
that hypochondria must be right; organic 
changes cannot be absent in it either,’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Payehoaral sis, as 
don, 1924-25) Mees Lons 
hypochondriasm, 
Pochondriacism (a 
-kon-dri’a-siz’m), 


hypochondrism, hy- 
kon‘dri-az’m, ~‘driz’m, 
i Obs. Hypochondriasis. 
ypochondrophthisis -drof’ thi-sis i 
[< hypochondria + phtisis, e E An 
infrequently used term for the wasting 
away of the body in hypochondriasis. 


hypochoresis (-kō-rē’sis), n. [<Gr. hypo- 
chérésis, a going back, retreat, evacuation of 
the bowels. ] Defecation. 


hypoevolute (-ev’6-lat), a. [< hypo- +L, 
evolutus, P-P- <evolvere, unroll, unfold.] 


pertaining to, or characterized by hypoevo- 
ism, 


hypoevolutism (-la-tiz’m), n. [< hypo- 
em) Deficient morphological, sahysies 
pel and Psychological development. 
whole 1$ applicable to the body as a 
i © particular systems, organs and 
€s, as well as to the psyche and aspects 
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Hyponoic 
isti ishe: ween | 
thereof. One usually aiztinguihes MERA 
ic a hylogenetic hy poev 
ontogenetic and phyloge mii. 


yp i - k’si n. [< 
hypofunction ( fungk shun), TA 
nction «duced action or funcuon 
Junction.) Red l actio =e 


hypogenital (-jen‘i-tal), a [<b y, 


nas ee 

genital.] Pertaining to, or charact 
lism. 

Aypogenitalisn i w i 

titutional type 

de to P i 

Janchne pro 


hypogenital type (— u 
genital.] A particular canann 
which has been shown by Per 
quently associated with micros} 
jortions. P i 
P The primary hypogenital eri? 
called eunuchoid and is chara re 
exaggerated length of the aes z 
a relatively hypoplastic a 
head, and a deficient dew character 
genital organs and sexua! C? have SUS" 
Various recent observations ion is i: 
gested that this cunuchoid a etic factor i 
heritable as a sex-linked g¢ = although 
seems to occur in women, 100, 


s usually 
nities; 


nt OF. 
ment © ics 


«able form: ri- 
a milder and less recognizable form ot Ee 
In addition to the ane js an athe 


italis g US 
mary hypogenitalism, ende a8 tj 
waned rial distinguished Cie ~ Cons! 
‘hypogenital temperament. Er Naccar: 
tutional Inadequacies, T028) ia 
Lea & Febiger, Phila., 174 cpp 
hypogenitalism (-iz'm), 7 5 


nder 
+ -ism.] Various forms O u a 
ment of the genital system. ani 4 i 
hypokinesis (-ki-n@’sis), ”- eae i It 
sis.) Slow or diminished move ese in 
be physically or psychically r lly s!° 

Depressed patients are § 

all their actions. iy p™ ye 
hypokinetic (-ki-n@’tik), ak of mO 
Kinetic.) Relating to dimi” i F 
ment. P ia sh 


. i g ti 
lepsi nia (-lep-s! neral ous 
ih ae cmos + mania.] Ap yar} 
coined by Andral, to dene 
forms of monomania. "r [<b 
shai d A 
hypomania (-ma’ni-a); a 
a See mania. feild, & <br 
hypomanic (-man’ik, mam” bs 
+ manic.] See mania. allies) we 
h elancholia _ y 
Up: + melancholia.] Mi e P 
depressed form of manic 
chosis. ais 
hyponoia (-noi’a), n- [earn 
Deficient mental activity; 
Rare. oa 
hyponoic (-nd’ik), a- [<p 


-k 
Gaela case 


depress!¥ 
g iS 
psy’ 


ia 


Hypopancreatic Constitution 


Kretschmer’s term for hysterical reactions 
Mat stem from the deeper psychic layers. 
f the stimulation of the experience is 
Overstrong or the personality, as a result of 
ae den is dissociable with abnormal 
Have al a Ol psychic layers, which we 
vona F begun to study in hysterical 
ai lonal processes, are not always laid 
rhe ore repression, but through a 
ayers 5 ot the personality. These deeper 
o Gaede arking separately, in the field 
bonoi 7 ional content furnish us with 4y- 
wena tition belonging to an early onto- 
i functional type. We recognize these 
arp oro formations in mythology and the 
adult PEMULNES; in the modern normal 
int cues we can study them, above all 
Tequent] am, and, aside from hysteria, very 
schmer Sa the schizophrenias. (Kret- 
ervory È Phsteria, tr. by Bolz, O-H. 
Jompan see Mental Disease Publishing 
1926. ,, Y, New York & Washington, 
> P-98) 
avk hancreatic constitution (-pang-krē- 
constitution, i-tū’shun). See Aypoparathyro! 


poParathyroid constitution (-par-a- 


troide, or sticti’shun) [<sypo- + para- 
istingue This constitutional type is 
Parath ished by deficient secretion of the 
e a aa glands and is said by Pende to 
acterized by hyperkinesis and hy- 

smooth 2 Of the striated as well as the 
? muscles, sensory hyperexcitability, 

the incisors, a tendency to 
fancy, and anomalies of the 
m metabolism. There is also a fre- 
Dpopane ciation of this type with the 
from 7eatic constitution, which results 
drates iminished tolerance for carbohy- 


diabetes € constitutes a transition to true 


MA 
“lvoe brenosis (-fré-nd’sis), n. [</ypo- + 


for fi oss.) A term suggested by Southard 
ypa mindedness in general. 
keyg Ph ysial cachexia (-fiz'i-al kå- 


tuitar. à) [<Gr. hypóphysis, undergrowth, pi- 
habit p body; and kachexía, bad body- 
éri ad mental disposition <kakós, bad 
6 ee Condition, state.] A condition due 
rior E or other destruction of the ante- 
Most eoo f the pituitary gland, occurring 
2 ©mmonly in women. Characteristic 
Of wei are: marked asthenia, great loss 
Neg, a t with extreme emaciation, chilli- 
bolie a pulse, anemia, low basal meta- 
Potene, te, loss of hair, amenorrhea or im- 
sry, ane somnolence, apathy, poor mem- 
Occasionally hallucinations an 
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Hypoplastic 


delirium. Also known as Simmonds’s dis- 
ease. [<Morris Simmonds, a Hamburg 
pathologist (1855-1925)] 


hypopituitary constitution (-pi-tii'i-ter-i 
kon-sti-ti/shun) [<fypo-; see pituitarism.] 
In the system of constitutional types de- 
scribed by Pende this term refers to a type 
associated with deficient secretion of the 
pituitary gland. The general constitutional 
aspects of this type correspond to the Aypo- 
plastic group in Kretschmer’s system, al- 
though age and sex considerably modify 
them. 

The infant type is characterized: (a) in 
both sexes, by defective stature and growth, 
increased adiposity, small head, short 
bones, irregular dentition, thin lips, poorly 
spaced eyes with scanty eyebrows, small 
hands and circular mouth; (b) in the male, 
by small external genitals and, sometimes, 
by cryptorchism; and (c) in the female, by a 
feminine appearance even in early child- 
hood. 

The adult (adolescent) type is character- 
ized: (a) in the male, by delicate facial 
features, smooth bony contours, silky hair, 
large pelvis, feminine distribution of fat 
and pubic hair, hairless trunk and extrem- 
ities, small hands and defective sex activ- 
ity; (b) in the female, by small breasts, 
frigidity and the tendency to sterility and 
masculinism; and (c) in both sexes, by mus- 
cular asthenia, vagotonia, low blood pres- 
sure, slow pulse, increased carbohydrate 
tolerance, polyuria and general mental 
torpor. 


hypoplasia (-pla’z[h]i-a), n. [<hypo- + 
-plasia.] In pathology, the underdevelop- 
ment of a tissue or organ, whether due to 
deficient number or deficient size of the 
cells which constitute the body structure in 
question. 

The usage of the term in constitutional 
medicine is somewhat different and varies. 
Kretschmer applies it to underdevelop- 
ment of certain body areas; for instance, to 
a hypoplastic condition of the midface. 
Other typologists distinguish between rela- 
tive and absolute hypoplasia. 

When hypoplasia is uniform and relates 
to an organism as a whole, it results in a 
manikin or dwarf. However, it occurs more 
frequently as a selective condition, and in 
this case it practically implies dysplasia. 


hypoplastic (-plas’tik), a. [< hypo- + plas- 
tic.| Pertaining to the condition of hypo- 
plasia or, in constitutional medicine, to a 
type characterized by Bartel’s status hypo- 


Hy poprosessis 


plasticus and equivalent to Rokitansky- 
Bencke’s habitus phthisicus. 

hypoprosessis (hi-pd-prd-ses’is). See hyper- 
prosessts, 

hypopsychosis (-si-kd’sis), n. [</ypo- + 
bsychosis.] Hyponoia; sce apsychosis. 
hyposomnia (-som’ni-a), n. [<Aypo- + 
-somnia (sce insomnia).] The term has us- 
ually an implication of the time element. 
When an individual sleeps for shorter pe- 
riods than is his wont he is said to manifest 
hyposomnia. 

hypostasis (hi-pos’ta-sis), n. [<Gr. hypé- 
stasis, a support(ing), suppression.] When 
used in a specifically genctic sense, this term 
denotes the obstructive mechanism by 
which onc hereditary factor is prevented by 
the manifestation of another factor from 
being phenotypically expressible. The 
masking effect itself is known as epistasis, 
while the factor which is hidden is called 
hypostatic (see epistasis). 


hypostatic (hi-po-stat/ik), a. [<Aypo- + 
static.] Pertaining to or caused by hypostasis. 
hyposthenia (-pos-thé/ni-a), n. [<hypo- + 
-sthenia.| Deficient strength. 
hyposthenic (-then’ik), a. [ <Ayposthen(ia) 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or suffering from hy- 
posthenia. 

In the systems of constitutional types de- 
scribed by Mills and by Pende the term is 


used in a sense which contrasts the h 


l in ; 05S- 
thenic with the hypersthenic variety of on 


stitution and corresponds roughly to the 


characteristics of Kretschmer’s asthenic 
type. 
hypotaxia (-tak’si-a) , 

~ n. [See hypotaxis. 
Durand introduced th; i ma 


, d this term for the emo- 
tional rapport existing between the subject 
and the operator in a hypnotic setting. 
Ernest Jones refers to the relationship as 
affective suggestion. 


hypotaxis (-tak’sis), n. [<Gr. 
subjection, submission <hypo- 
arrange.] Light, hypnotic sleep. 
hypothyroid constitution (-thi’roid kon- 
sti-tū'shun) [<Aypo- + thyroid.] In consti- 
tutional medicine, this term refers to a type 
with a deficient secretion of the thyroid 
gland. While the body build of this type 
Scnerally corresponds to that of a byknic or 
megalosplanchnic individual, its further char- 
gee mainly consist of generalized adi- 
Be ae Special fatty deposits on face 
ee cl p large head, thick neck, short and 
oe Xi ands, small and expressionless 
yes, short and thick nose, round face 


hypotaxi. iS, 
+ téssein, 
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Hysteria 
with poorly marked features, poor R 
mentation of the skin, premature Ki a 
dystrophic tecth and nails, torpil mane 
motor reactions, normal sex develop Mi 

acrocyanosis, habitual hy pos yee ink 
great carbohydrate tolerance, @! nN ages 
basal metabolism, and a torpid at 

thetic mental attitude. 


hypothymia (-thi’mi-a, 


. f ing 
[<hypo- + -thymia.] While diseni plest 


tions F.M.Barnes, Jr. says: 
and probably the most frequen yi 
iation in the affective or — 
in the nature of a diminuuon © Fe 
sity. We may speak of this as hy poro of 
(Barnes, F.M. An Introduction i K Mosby 
Mental Disorders (2nd ed.). © 
Company, St. Louis, 1923) 
hypotonia (-pō-tō’ni-å), 
-tonia.] Subnormal tension © t i 
flaccidity. toni: 
hypotonic (-ton/ik), a. [<ho otes a 
In Tandler’s system ce of tO 
type characterized by a low, degre? ditio? 
of the voluntary muscles. 


tly met Va, 
Y] state 


ts inten; 


types in Kretschmer’s system. Jie <ly 
. s/a-ta-tly, 
hypovegetative (-vej ¢-t@ ee o veget? o 


<L. vegeta gise 


Es jA l, 
or grow like plan In cont 

arouse, enliven, invigorate-] (qv: biol¥F 
tinction to the hypervegetative nd signata 
of Viola and Pende, this teich e aa 
the constitutional type M opvous a oot 
mal system’ (muscular, ot for oC 


tal systems), predominate s, 
tact with the external sent the Me 
gans in the trunk, which oe ed with th 

tritional system and are ass ds 


, 


tative life of an individua" spor 
“The biotype thus described ond mi 
exactly to the dolichomorp' o ‘ci tely 
splanchnic types and app" on 
Kretschmer’s asthenic. sia, Ht [<n 
hypsophobia (hip-so-f6 Nest ah a h | 
hýpsos, height + phobia] Fe e 
place. jystét® tye 
hysteria (his-té’ri-a), 7- [<Gr. y oferat o 


: ri 
womb + -ia.] A diagnostic term hich ple 
to a wide variety of sympto tion 
cording to the best ilo the PSY Gis 
today, apparently stem ro; 
It is therefore called a ] 
order. It is, as Fenichel says tical oyi 
subject matter of psychoana ¥ of CHD | 
gation.’ (Fenichel, O. Ou D. an? od 
Psychoanalysis, tr. by pe ic 
boorg, G. The Psychoanaly 


Hysteria, Acquired 


Press and W.W.Norton & Company, New 
York, 1934) 
The symptoms vary greatly; indeed, al- 
ae any physical apparatus of the body 
y Participate in an hysterical reaction. 
a € symptoms may be of a sensory order, 
1 as hyperesthesia, hypoesthesia, anes- 
nae paresthesia, blindness, deafness, 
Osmia, etc. Or of the motor type, such as 
ope abnormal movements, patho- 
cae postures and gaits, ctc., etc. Or of 
a a order, such as pathological cold- 
ot | Spina cyanosis, tachycardia, etc., 
being ¢ visceral, the gastro-intestinal tract 
the Se eccaly susceptible. Or mental, in 
ism, d ek of amnesia, fugue, somnambu- 
» Gelirium, anxiety, etc., etc. 
Suey held that hysteria is a con- 
ivision S a conflict in the unconscious 
Struggle of the psyche. When the mental 
mina o „unacceptable to the conscious 
tal sie Sa expression by means of physi- 
conversion row? the condition is known as 
Phenome wsteria, provided the conversion 
ual. ena occur in an hysterical individ- 


tery ttm in an hysterical individual, anx- 
dition so Preponderant symptom, the con- 
e 38 called anxiety hysteria. 

says. o » acquired (—, a-kwird’). Freud 
auma ur observations show that a severe 
sis) or (such as that in a traumatic neuro- 
stance © Z 0Ublesome suppression (for in- 
ing ae of sexual affect) can effect a split- 
free foe CUPS of ideas in people previously 
Mechann it, and this would constitute the 
teria? (Peg of psychically acquired hys- 
tr. by Teud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), 
Wooit Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
ondon g The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
tional, Bs 1924-25). Sce also hysteria, disposi- 


h 5 

used gis artificial (—, är-ti-fish'al). Tt 
hyster, S Said that ‘hypnosis is an artificial 
(Vo ria? (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
Virgi 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
chos t@ Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
his aalysis, London, 1924-25) In one of 
that the communications Freud suggested 
CXisteng, Phrase be changed to read: ‘The 
dation ce of hypnoid states forms the foun- 
and condition of hysteria.’ (ibid) 


'Ysterj . 
Tia, defense. See defense hysteria. 
Ysteria, 


tiv), degenerative (—. dé-jen’er-a- 
See bsychosis, degenerative. ? 


Ysteria g; 
al), Ta dispositional (—, dis-pō-zish'un- 
hysteria at holds that in every case O! 


ere is a splitting of conscious- 
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ness, not necessarily to the same degree that 
exists in cases of double consciousness; gen- 
erally the splitting exists ‘ina rudimentary 
fashion’ in hysteria. When that is the case 
Freud uses the term Aypnoid to denote the 
state and says: ‘the existence of hypnoid 
states forms the foundation and condition 
of hysteria.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) He then 
adds: ‘If such hypnoid states exist before 
the manifest illness, they provide a foot- 
hold upon which the affect establishes itself 
with its pathogenic recollection and_ its 
subsequent somatic manifestations. This 
situation corresponds to dispositional hys- 

teria.’ (ibid) 

hysteria, fixation (—, fiks-A’‘shun). W.A. 

White says: ‘In fixation hysteria, while 

there is a like tendency to replace the men- 

tal by a physical symptom, there seems to 

be a tendency for a particular part of the 

body to become involved. Excellent exam- 

ples were seen during the war in those cases 

in which the localization of the hysterical 

symptoms was determined by a wound. 

The fixation is upon external parts of the 

body as distinguished from hypochondria 
in which the fixation is upon some internal 
organ.’ (White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry 
(12th ed.). Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, Washington, D.C., 
1929) 

E.Jones writes: ‘With a chronic disease 
this process [concentration of libido on the 
self] may lead to local regressions and the for- 
mation of hysterical symptoms—an example 
being a nervous cough as a sequel to whoop- 
ing cough—a condition to which Ferenczi 
would give the name “patho-hysteria”; it 
differs from the rather closely allied “fixa- 
tion-hysteria” in that the libido disturb- 
ance is secondary to the organic disease in- 
stead of being primary to it, as it is in the 
latter condition.’ (International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis Z, 1920, p. 170) 
hysteria, hypnoid. Sce hypnoid hysteria. 
hysteria, major. See major hysteria. 
hysteria, non-traumatic (—, non-traw- 
mat‘ik). See hysteria. 
hysteria, traumatic (—, traw-mat'ik). See 
paralysis, immobilization. 
hysteria vaga (hēs-te'rē-à va’ga), [L., 
‘rambling hysteria’.] Obs. Hysteria. 


hysteriac (his-t@’ri-ak), n. [<hysteria + 
-ac.] One affected with hysteria. 


Hysteric, Hysterical 


hysteric, hysterical (his-ter’ik, -‘i-kal), a. 
[<Gr. hysterikés, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical.] Relating to or affected with 
hysteria (q.v.). 

hysterical character. See character, hysteri- 
cal, 


hysterical counterwill. See counterwill, 
hysterical. 


hysterical habit (his-ter’i-kal habit). 
Kretschmer distinguishes two kinds of hys- 
teria, reflex hysteria (q.v.), and hysterical 
habit. The latter means an hysterical reac- 
tion that begins as a conscious, voluntary 
process and gradually becomes automatic 
by repetition. 

hysterical macropsy (— mak’rop-si). Sce 
macropsia. 

hysterical mania (— ma’ni-a). A manic 
syndrome in an hysterical individual. 
hysterical myodynia. Sce myodynia, hyster- 
ical. 

hystericism (-'i-siz’m), n. [<Aysteric + 
-ism.] Tendency or predisposition to hys- 
teria. Obs. 


hysterics (-'iks), n.pl. A popular term for a 
mild hysterical reaction. 

hysteriform (-ter’i-fawrm), a. [ < hysteria + 
form.) Resembling or having the character 
of hysteria. “This chapter will be devoted to 
certain types of neurosis known as “‘hyster- 
iform conditions”, which in some respects 
resemble hysteria, but which in other re- 
spects differ from it considerably, and at 
umes present clinical states that are trans- 
itions from hysteria to psychoses.’ (Fenichel 
O. Outline of Clinical Psychoanalysis, tr. by 
Lewin, B.D. and Zilboorg, G. The Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly Press and W.W.Norton 
& Company, New York, 1934) 

hysterism (his’tér-iz’m), n. Hystericism. 
hystero- (his’tér-6-), 
meaning ‘connected w 
hysteria? 


hystero-demonopath é a 

7 y  (-dé-mon-op’a- 
thi), n. [<hystero- + demon + -pathy.] De- 
monomania in an hysterical person. 


hystero-epilepsy (-cp’i-le -si), n. [<hys- 
tero- + epilepsy.] Not itraquently Aen 
toms of hysteria resemble closely those of 
epilepsy, and vice versa. Some psychiatrists 
term ons atale hystero-epilepsy. 

e clumsy name hystero-epilepsy origin- 
ated at a period when plepi aes 
aS still looked upon as neuroses, and 
dae oT could not be differentiated. Be- 
striki € ordinary epilepsies with lesser 

ng hy: symptoms, there are 


combining form, 
ith or related to 


sterical 
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Hysteropais 


ysteroid at- 


in additi show h 
such who in addition show torias 


tacks. Furthermore, there are a can 
though they are extremely abe at 
imitate or produce an age hyste- 
tack. . .. What is usually sahe , attacks, 
epilepsy is hysteria u ith severe ee Gide 0 
which were falsely added a of Psychia- 
Text jot k ilan Com 


try, tr. by Brill, A A, The Macm! jysteri 
pany, New York, Ue iepa 
hystero-epileptogenic (-e} A 


: iving 

jen’ik), a. [ <epalept(ic) + -genic.] G ‘ 
rise to hystero-epilepsy- [<iyster™ 

hysteroerotism (-er"6-tiz’m), oi 

+ erotism.] Erotism in hysteria. eel 
hysterofrenic, hysterofrenato ius, PPj 
-fren’a-ta-ri) [ < hystero- + L. free check. 
of frenāre, to bridle, curb, 


: ack. 
Aborting or arresting an — - ig ap’ 
For example, when digna g 
plied to some part of the bo is ce 
hysterical cpisode, 
hysterofrenic. 
hysterogenic spot ( 
+ -genic.] In a suscep? 
sometimes presents a SpOt im 
which will induce a paroxy s P 


M 


-jen'ik spot) |e 
ible subject — 
tibl t, pressu! 


al. 
2 ap-O-Imd 

i his-ter-O 
hysteromania The term is an used 


[<Aystero- + mania. 


d It is § a 
common usc to ev nymphom@ 6 de” 
; vith i 4 
eter re a has also bee? la ty P 
òi ; as 
mcetromania. otor o T 


scribe states of psychom 


hysteria. PENT, aly a 
hystero-neurasthenia, (a) ss. rns 
n. [<hystero- + neurastle f sym 


stu 
characterized by ‘a MUXUN i eases» [i 
showing shades of both dis (Blew pe 
naturally occurs frequen Yarill, Dao) 
Textbook of Psychiatry, t: “i york, 1 
Macmillan Company, Ne hyst” 
hysteropathy (-op'à-thi), es 
-pathy.] Hysteria. ia 
hysterophilia (-0-fl 1-ä/> og the | 
Philia.) F ewandowsky ae mblins “av 
certain clinical conditions, ilepti 
such as migraine, CP 


isle” 19 
n <h m t 


teria, teritiss 
ck, asthma, membranous iy" 
pational cramps, etc- Relating to 
hysterophilic (-fil'ik), 2 Gr 
terophilia. niri rf 
ead (-op’niks), ” (Same gl 


pnix, choking, suffocation. 
hystericus. Obs. 


Jatrogenic neurosis (i-a-trō-jen'ik nū- 
ro’sis). See tatrogeny. 
pride a (i-a-troj’é-ni), n. [<Gr. iatrés, 
eee en F -geny.] Iawogeny is, the in- 
Recent of a psychiatric condition by a 
rh a ied example, when the physi- 
ilar ai ‘ ne patient that the latter has an 
glandal cart, or low blood pressure, or a 
Rhee es en disorder, or gives any diagnosis 
the i as the nucleu: around which 
the atient builds a neurosis or psychosis, 
Condition is known as iz 


3 
So 
gQ 
g 
8 


E N ) 
he (Jà-tri) combining form meaning 
medical treatment’ [<Gr. tatrera 
ss healer, physician.] 

pert ik)» adjectival suffix meaning: of, 
manne- 8 to, characterized by, after the 
ichth cr of <L. -icus, Gr. -ikés. 

ichip? (Phobia (ik-thi-6-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
to fick, fish + phobia.] Fear of or aversion 


sic 


ico. . 

ikgomania (j-kon-d-ma’ni-a), n [<Gr. 

impul likeness, image + mania.] Morbid 

ict aeto worship images. 

P. = (iktus), n. [L., blow, stroke <ictus, 
c Of icere, to strike, hit.] An acute apo- 

ict tic stroke, 

ictus ep: A ; 

[L S EPilepticus (ik’toos ¢-pé-lep’té-koos) 

ne whileptic stroke’.] An epileptic, sel- 

Ura, rs sudden onset and no premonitory 


is, e Sing.neut. of the demonstr. pronoun 
x~ y ea, neut. id, ‘he, she, it; this, that 
mulati J The Id, as a psychoanalytic for- 
Psyche. T is part of the energy system of the 


Psychic 


Phyloger egy or libido; it contains all 


netic acquisitions and is the source 


t is regarded as the reservoir of 


of instinctive energy. The pleasure-prin- 
ciple reigns supreme in it and has control 
over the erotic and thanatotic (death) in- 
stinets. The Jd resides in the unconscious 
far removed from reality, to which the Id 
pays no attention. The Jd recognizes only 
its own needs and does not itself undertake 
to modify its needs in any way. Modifica- 
tions of Jd impulses are brought about 
through other agencies, the super-ego and 
ego. 

‘It is the obscure inaccessible part of our 
personality; the little we know about it we 
have learned from the study of dream- 
work and the formation of neurotic symp- 
toms, and most of that is of a negative char- 
acter, and can only be described as being 
all that the ego is not. We can come nearer 
to the id with images, and call it chaos, a 
cauldron of seething excitement. We sup- 
pose that it is somewhere in direct contact 
with somatic processes, and takes over from 
them instinctual needs and gives them 
mental expression, but we cannot say in 
what substratum this contact is made. 
These instincts fill it with energy, but it has 
no organization and no unified will, only 
an impulsion to obtain satisfaction for the 
instinctual needs, in accordance with the 
pleasure-principle.’ (Freud, S. New Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by 
Sprott, W.J-H.: W.W.Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1933.) Freud goes on to 
explain that the Jd knows no laws of logic; 
it knows no negation; it is timeless; it is 
‘virtually immortal’; ‘it knows no values, 
no good and evil, no morality.’ ‘Instinctual 
cathexes seeking discharge,—that, in our 
view, is all that the id contains.’ (ibid) 


idea (i-dé’a), n. [L. <Gr. idéa, form, kind, 
archetype <idein, to have seen; cf. L. 
vidére, to see; akin to OE. wit, know.] An 
idea is a constituent of the psyche. It is a 
mental image or picture. | , , 

In psychiatry ideas gain significance in 
proportion to the quantity and quality of 
affect accompanying them. From the psy- 
choanalytic point of view an idea may ex- 
ist without charge of affect. It may be 
charged or cathected with varying amounts 
of one or both of the instincts, —the erotic 
and the destructive. 

‘But it amounts to an approximate fulfil- 
ment of this task if the ego succeeds in 
transforming a strong idea into a weak one 
in depriving it of its affect—the quantity of 
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Idea-chase 


excitation with which the idea is charged.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25.) When an idea is ‘painful’, 
the affective charge may shift to another 
idea (in consciousness or in the uncon- 
scious), or it may shift from the idea to 
some part of the soma (producing, for ex- 
ample, rapid heart beat, flushing, etc.), or 
it may be relegated to the realm of the Id. 
The idea may lessen its affective charge 
through natural somatic activity, that is, 
there is normal fulfilment of the impulse 
contained in the idea. An idea seems to be 
a psychic vehicle or receptacle for affects. 
At least that is one of its functions to which 
psychiatrists give much attention. It may 
be said also that an idea has structure or 
composition; the latter is representative of 
the stimulus giving rise to it. When the 
stimulus, for example, arises in the gastric 
zone, the idea of hunger, food, starvation, 
etc. appears. 

For an idea to become conscious it must 
‘be coupled with a word presentation.’ 
(Freud, S.) 
idea-chase (-chas). This is an old term, 
translated from the German Ideenjagd, used 
to denote the rapidity of ideas in the manic 
reaction; the ideas were said to ‘chase one 
another’, 
idea, co-conscious (—, kd-kon’shus). Sce 
unconscious, as viewed by Morton Prince. 
idea, dominant or dom’i-nant) [<L. 
dominans, -antis, ruling, pres.p. of dominari, 


to be lord, master, to rule < domi 
Obsessive thought, Obs. "us lord.] 


idea, inabili 
Acataphasia, 
idea of reference 


ty correctly to formulate an. 


of nce (— ov ref'čr-ens). A 
morbid impression that the conversation, 
smiling, or other actions of other persons 
have reference to oneself. 


idea, undesired (—, un-dē-zīrd’). Freud 
lus denotes an idea unacceptable to con- 
sciousness, 

‘On falling asleep the “undesired ideas” 
emerge, owing to the slackening of a cer- 
tain arbitrary (and, of course, also critical) 
activity, which is allowed to influence the 
Ian of our ideas.’ (Freud, S. The Basic 
hed of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
: andom House, Inc., New York, 1938) 
ideal ego (i-dé’al @g5), n. Ina psychoan- 
pr ti Sense, ideal ego is synonymous with 
ae bt ma ĉgo-ideal. ‘We may say that the 

an has set up an ideal in himself by 
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Ideas, Complex of 


which he measures his actual ego. : P 
this ideal ego is now directed mes ie 
which the real ego enjoyed in child 3 by 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4); Woolf 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Lo 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
don, 1924-25) 

ideales (é-de-ii/las), npl. [pl 
existing in idea, ideal <idea. een 
formulated three subdivisions g ad the 
disorders, one of which he term jectual 
ideales,—disturbances of the in 


faculties. jal- 
idealization (i-dē-al-i-zā'shun), n: Sing. 
ize + -ation.] Process or act O° in psycho- 
The term has a special meaning tanon is 
analysis. Freud says that } Crave obse T 
‘sexual over-estimation’ of the = of being 
It is ‘the origin of the peculiar sta C e object 
in love.’ Emphasis is placed upan naintainss 
rather than the aim. As Pen and exa 
the love-object ‘is aggrandizcd @ re. 
in the mind.’ obje 
Idealization may be relates Thi o Ja 
libido, as stated above, or to “ilove 
the latter case ‘some of the m a ri 
in childhood is directed to ea displace 
mary narcism) is transferre 1 superege 
onto a substitute [ego-idea s ti i 
which now instead of the or E 
looked upon as “the ponen F. ata 
fections”.’ (Healy, W., Bron nd Meaning y 
Bowers, A.M. The Structure E Ne 
Psychoanalysis. Alfred A- Knop!» at 
York, 1930) -eanquished OM 
Idealization is to be dist! s 
sublimation and eee 
sublimation involves | s A 
sexual aim, whereas idealization neces 
the object, not the aim. aa” ego; im the 
tates a partial alteration © ned after A 
sense that the ego is patte ation cons 
love-object, whereas iieo in 
tutes ‘an impoverishment ae Jove- 
spect of libido’ in favor © Seal 
idealize (i-dé/al-iz), v [SM Cr vi 
From the psychoanalytic ee 
means to transfer an inordiné 7 
libido from the ego to 4 love yali 
latter is hyper-cathected, ov 
ideas, complex of (i-de az, 
Morton Prince says: 
ideas which make up t 
given moment tend to 
(i.c., synthesized and con 
tem or complex of ideas, F 
tions, feelings and other inna = 
so that when one of the tod 
the experience comes to ™ 


rea idealis, 
a Linnaeus 


deflection oe 


ated 


pae TRS ee 
he experien ganizo 
come © S 
be d) into ĉ o- 
serve! «ah em! 


errr 


Ideas, Concatenated 


ence as a whole is recalled. We may 
conveniently term such a system, when in 
a state of conservation, an unconscious com- 
plex or neurogram, or system of neurograms. 
Prince, M. The Unconscious. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1916) 
ideas, concatenated (—, kon-kat'é-nat-id) 
KL concatenatus, p.p. of concatendre, to link, 
bind together <con- + catena, chain.] In- 
terconnected or interdependent ideas. 


ideas, flight of (—, flit’ ov). See mania. 


re inheritance of. See inheritance of 
leas. 


i : à 3 . a 
leas, Insanity of irrepressible. Kraepe- 
a S expression for what is now called the 
rose sive-obsessive form of psychoneu- 


ide; P oaa 
Perie] 5 er produdiive (—, ō'vēčr-prō- 


J Uk uv), See mania. 
ideational apraxia (i-dé-a’shun-al 
. prak si-å). See sensory apraxia. 
ne fixe (é-da’ féks’) [F., ‘obesssion’.] 
char expression denotes the particular idea 
Pea ee of a psychic disorder. ‘For 
Benah belong to the same category of psy- 
of pathological formations as the idée fixe 
(Fre ysteria, obsessions and delusions. 
ee S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by 
and Tel Leonard and Virginia Wool 
don, 1924-25) ° of Psychoanalysis, Lon: 
eae cans fixed idea. Thus, a patient, feel- 
inces, © necessity to carry out a certain act 
a foveal ot lest something disastrous befall 
ite. one, is said to have a fixed idea. 
e 1, tPart, however, from the nature of 
morbidity, any idea that controls the 


caller 22 greater or lesser degree may be 


air xt ced idea. 
entical (i-den'ti-kal), a. [M.L. identicus, 


š une.) In genetics this term is used in 
the seologica] classification of twins from 
onym ao dpoint of zygocity. It is then syn- 
thee. CUS with monozygotic and contrasts 
C One-ege twins with dizygotic, or fra- 
hana pairs arising from two eggs- It 
iden tects therefore, to speak of ‘almost 
id natica? twins, 
tip] nacation (-ti-fi-ka’shun), n. [<iden- 
to The word identification literally means 
chiatry į the same’. In psychoanalytic psy- 
an ia carries a similar concept. When 
himself wtual by incorporating within 
thinks go) mental picture of an object, 
ject to ae and acts as he conceives the ob- 
Called ;tuimk feel and act, the process is 

identification. It is largely an uncon- 
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scious process. ‘Identification is the uncon- 
scious molding of a person’s own Ego after 
the fashion of one that has been taken asa 
model.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and 
Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Meaning of 
Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1930) 

From the psychoanalytic point of view 
there are two forms of identification, pri- 
mary and secondary. The primary form, 
arising during the oral phase, represents 
‘oral mastery of the object.’ (Freud) It is 
first associated with the erogenous zones. 
Thus, the child identifies itself with the par- 
ent on the oral, then the anal and still 
later the genital basis. Subsequently the 
child identifies itself with the character 
traits of the parents, and this leading to the 
formation of the super-ego. These early 
identifications with the parent or parents 
are called primary identifications. The en- 
ergy of the child flows out to the real ob- 
ject. It is a manifestation of object-cathexis, 
of object-identification. 

Secondary identification is the conse- 
quence of incorporating the object within 
the psyche of oneself. The psychic energy 
now becomes attached to the object as it is 
represented in the mind of the individual. 
The libido (psychic energy) is withdrawn 
from the object as it exists in reality. “The 
Ego itself becomes the Id’s libidinal- 
object.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and 
Bowers, A.M.) It is as if the instinctual 
impulses were asked to take a substitute 
(namely, the introjected object) for the real 
object. Secondary identification serves the 
purpose of detaching libido from an object 
outside of oneself; it makes it easier for an 
object to be given up. 

It seems that secondary identification and in- 
trojection are synonymous with psychoana- 
lysts; Freud himself interchanges them. 
However, during the early stages of intro- 
jection, an introjected object is apparently 
recognized by the individual as foreign to 
his ego, whereas an object of identification 
is regarded as an original, not a borrowed, 
expression of his ego. Prolonged introjec- 
tion, as in depressed states, may eventually 
bring about the quality of identification. 


identification, cosmic. See cosmic identifica- 
tion. 

identify (i-den’ti-fi), v. [<F. identifier 
<Late L. identificare, to make the same; see 
identical.] In psychiatry the term is used to- 
day in its psychoanalytic meaning, namely, 
to incorporate an object into one’s ego sys- 
tem and to act toward the object as if it 


Ideogenetic [2 


were originally one’s own self and not 
something borrowed from the environ- 
ment. For example, an individual uncon- 


sciously thinks, feels and acts as someone 
he admires. 


ideogenetic (i-dé-d-jé-net'ik), a. [< idza + 
genetic.| Relating to mental processes in 
which images of sense-impressions are em- 
ployed, rather than ideas that have reached 
the form or stage of being ready for verbal 
expression, 


ideoglandular (-glan’ji-lér), a. [<idea + 
gland.| Relating to the effect of mental im- 
pression on glandular functions. 

ideology (i-dé-ol’6-ji, id-c-), n. [<F. idéol- 
ogie <idea + -logy.| A systematic scheme of 
ideas. 

‘In order to come to an understanding of 
any individual we have to know his system 
of ideas and opinions, his ideologics. 
(Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. W.W.Norton & 
Company, New York, 1938) 
ideometabolic (-met-a-bol’ik), a. [<idea 
-+ metabolic.| Relating to the effect of emo- 


tional impressions on the metabolic pro- 
cesses. 


ideophobia (i-dé-5-fo'bi-a), n. [<idea + 
phobia.) Fear of ideas. 

ideophrenia (-fré/ni-a), n. [<idea + 
-phrenia.] Guislain’s term for delirium, char- 
acterized by ideational disorders, 
ideoplasty (i’dé-6-plas-ti), n. [<idea 
-plasty.] Durand’s term for the ae = 
molding, making plastic, the subject’s 
mind by means of ideas suggested by the 
hypnotist. It takes place as a so-called pro- 
cess. It is called verbal Suggestion by Ernest 
Jones, 

ideosynchysia (-sin-kis‘i-a), 
Gr. sfnchysis, 
lirium. Obs. 


idio- (id'i-5-), combining form meaning 
own, private, personal, distinct <Gr. idios, 
one’s own, private, personal. 
idioctonia (id-i-6-ktd’ni-a), n. [<idio- + 
~ctonia (see autoctonia).] Suicide. Obs. 
idiocy (id'i-d-si), n. [<F. ididtie (@-dy6-sé’) 
Pa ididteia, uncouthness, want of educa- 
ton, <idiôtēs, private person, ignorant 
man.] The state of being an idiot. 
idiocy, absolute (—, ab’s6-lit). Tredgold 
et ne Me this condition we sce humanity 
‘Ale x its lowest possible expression. 
inde ae hips unfortunate creatures are, 
ee a e veritable offspring of Homo sa- 
piens, the depth of their degeneration is 


l n. [<idea + 
commixture, confusion.) De- 


78] 


Idiocy, Scaphocephalic 


a hardly be 


such that existence—for it car a even 


called life—is on a lower plane thar po 
the beasts of the ficld, and in mangro 
may almost be described as vaga ie 
They come into the world without, Saal 
hereditary instinct of sucking. As i be Sin 
up they have to be fed, and wouk a adi 
anition amid abundance of food ge — 
put into their mouths. They ron , 
simulate, and excrete, but rsy 
sexual instinct? (Tredgold, A ). vi 
Book of Mental Deficiency (Oth 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 


See amauroltt 


idiocy, amaurotic family. 
Jamily idiocy. vies, 10 
idiocy, cretinic (—, krē-un 1 Ja 
cretins. a). qdiocY 
. . eet -oid a 
idiocy, cretinoid (—, krē tin ) 
with cretinic characteristics. 
idiocy, developmental l= 
men’tal). Idiocy due to arres 
velopment. 
idiocy, eclamptic (— 
amentia eclampstc.| Idiocy 
convulsions in children. 


yin 


de-vel-uP” 
ed prain 


„lamp'tik). S% 
aael vi 


. sgk). 1dioey 
idiocy, epileptic (—, ep-i-lep " ) 


caused by epilepsy. , ); con ge 

son/e-tus 7 ths 
idiocy, genetous (~, jen © ae at pirth; 
i — kon-jen‘i-tal) [fexistOS pyan 
ital (—, kon-jen'i ar) 


71 Se im 
with which onc is born .] See pr” N 
= w i pi-dro-s 
idi hydrocephalic (> a] or 
fali Idiocy Te to congenita 
quired hydrocephalus. i pert 
TE ia (sy Bi fth 
d hypertrophic (— F hy o 
idio aaeeinted Pith hypertrop®Y 
brain. i gente 
idiocy, inflammatory (—, 1 
See idiocy, hypertrophic. 
idiocy, Kalmuk (—, ka 
mentees of a nomad Tarta 
golism. 


'muk) [I 
r tribe. 


t 
idiocy, moral (—, mor al 
moral. _ 
idiocy, negro-like (—, n€ 8" eure’, 
in an aliy dual with negroid feat”. Ge 
idioc lagiocephalic or: igue 
fal’ik) { By Ge plagios, slanting» a 
cephal(o) + -ic.] Idiocy due 4 
tortion. w pó- 
idiocy, scaphocephalic 4 cephâ 
falil [< Gr. skaphe, skiff, beat T 
A form of idiocy in which t 
shaped. 


Idiocy, Sensorial 


idiocy, sensorial (—, sen-so’ri-al) [<sen- 
Sori(um) + -al.] Intellectual deficiency due 
to abnormality in a sense organ. 
idiocy, toxic (—, tok’sik) [<Gr. toxikón, 
bri poison.] Idiocy due to opium, al- 
life ol or other toxic drugs effective in early 
idiocy, traumatic (—, traw-mav'ik). Idiocy 
gue to injury of brain. 
idiogamist (id-i-og’a-mist), n. [<idiogamy 
ane One who is capable of coitus only 
Som his own wife, or with a few individual 
senera but is impotent with women in 
ps; S (Encyclopaedia Sexualis, edited by 
York pa V: Dingwall-Rock, Ltd., New 
York, 1936) 
Siogamy (-0g’a-mi), n. [<Gr. idiogdmia, 
a © marriages < idio- + -gamy, Opp: to 
tae earn promiscuous _concubinages. 
idi adition of being an idiogamist. 
m kininis (id-i-õ-ki-nē’sis), n. [<idio- + 
ieee This obsolete term refers to the 
iana te origin of a new hereditary 
mores er by means of mutation (q.v-)> or 
place Pecifically, by mutation which takes 
idi without determinable cause. 
cnet (-net’ik), a. Relating to idio- 
idi F : 
ioneurosis (-nii-rd’sis), n. [<idto- + 
idi osis.] Neurosis. Obs. 
he iir (-path’ik), a. [<idio- + -pathic.] 
is undeter etiology of a disease or disorder 
ena are > mined, but its functional phenom- 
is idiopa We it is said that the condition 
omena hic. The National Conference on 
ue to ture of Disease refers to ‘diseases 
Mate or uncertain causes, the 
est. F al reaction to which is alone mani- 
narcolepsy r example, the syndrome called 
unknea 2, |S Well-known, but its etiology is 
Named Are hence, the symptom-complex is 
Psychigndi@hathic narcolepsy. The full listing of 
Standard Ci disorders as it appears m the 
Not recor, Classified Nomenclature of Disease is 
contribut ed in this dictionary, because the 
efine te O the dictionary undertook to 
erence rms and concepts, while the Con- 
Cases cra 4 Nomenclature classified dis- 
ical and ane points of view—topograph- 
idio nn ological. 
bio narcolepsy (— när’kō-lep-si) 
lzed by ae -lepsy.] A disorder character- 
lt is also eee and cataplectic attacks; 
idio eves wn as the Gélineau syndrome. 
bia nia (fre'ni-a), n [<idio + 
With an opg D chiatric disorder associated 
organic brain disease. Obs. 
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Idiot-savant 


idiophrenic (-fren’ik), a. [<idio- + 
-phrenic.] Originating in one’s own mind 
Psychogenic. i 
idioplasm, idioplasma (id’i-6-plaz’m, id-i- 
6-plaz’ma), n. [<idio- + plasmon.] “This 
term was introduced into biology by Nae- 
geli, to distinguish from the nutritive parts 
of the protoplasmic substance that portion 
of a cell upon which its specific qualities 
depend. Genetically it corresponds closely 
to the germ plasm (q.v.) of a germ cell while 
its more general meaning embraces all the 
special hereditary equipment of an organ- 
ism. 

From the genetic standpoint, the trans- 
mission of hereditary characters from par- 
ents to offspring depends on the fact that 
the latter have, entirely or partially, the 
same idioplasmic structure as the parents, 
while all the genetic variations among 
adult individuals must be primarily the 
outcome of structural or chemical differ- 
ences in the idioplasm. Minute idioplasmic 
differences between two ova may produce, 
in the course of their individual processes of 
development, a whole series of differencesin 
various parts of the adult organism. 
idioplasmatic (-plaz’mik, 


idioplasmic, 
-ic.] Per- 


-plaz-mat'ik), a. [<idioplasm + 
taining to the idioplasm. 
idiosome (id’i-d-sdm), n. [< idio- + -some.] 
This term denotes the idioplasmic unit as 
the theoretically ultimate element of living 
matter carrying hereditary characteristics. 
See idioplasm. 

idiosomic (-sd‘mik), a. [<idiosome + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the idiosome. 

idiosyncrasia olfactoria (&-dé-6-sén- 
krii’zé-a 6l-fak-to’ré-a) [Mod.L., ‘olfactory 
idiosyncrasy’.] Perversion of the sense of 
smell. 

idiosyncrasy, _ antifetishistic (id-i-6- 
sing’kra-si, an-ti-fé-tish-is’ tik) [<Gr. dio- 
synkrasia, a peculiar temperament or habit 
of body <idio- + sfnkrasis, a mIxInS to- 
gether, commixture, blending <syn- + 
kerannfnai, to mix.] Special mental disposi- 
tion expressing itself in antifetishism or hate 
of a fetish. 

idiot (id’i-ut), ”- (OF. <L. idiota <Gr. 
idiétés, private person, ignorant man.] See 
degree of amentia. 

idiot-savant (-sa-vaN’, -sav’ant), n. [F. 
savant, man of learning, scholar < savoir, to 
know.] W.A.White says: ‘These are care 
cases, who, although idiots, still have some 
special faculty wonderfully developed. It 


Idiotic Prodigy 


may be music, calculation, memory for 
some certain variety of facts, etc. 

‘The calculators can name the answer to 
mathematical problems almost instantly; 
the musical prodigies often play well and 
even improvise; one of my cases could in- 
stantly name the day of the week for any 
date for years back.’ (White, W.A. Outlines 
of Psychiatry (12th ed.), Nervous & Mental 
Disease Publishing Company, Washington, 
D.C., 1929) 


idiotic prodigy (id-i-ot’ik prod’i-ji) [< idiot 
+ -ic; L. prodigium, prophetic sign, omen, 
prodigy <prodicere, to say, fix or appoint 
beforehand.] Idiot-savant. 


idiotism (id’i-ut-iz’m), n. [<idiot + -ism.] 
State of being an idiot. Pinel divided insan- 
ity into four subdivisions, namely, mania, 
melancholia, dementia and idiotism. By 
the last term he meant ‘advanced demen- 
tia’. 

idiovariation (id-i-6-va-ri-a’shun), n. 
[<idio- + vartation.] This biological term 
covers the genetic phenomenon of mutation 
and signifies a constant change in the geno- 
typical structure of an organism. Mutated 
genes necessarily lead to the appearance of 
new hereditary characters and, thus, to the 
origin of hereditarily distinct new groups 
of a species and new races (sce mutation). 
idolomania (i-dul-d-ma/ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
eidolon, image, idol + mania.) P 
idolatry. 

idolum (i-dō'lum), 
image.] A false idea, 
tion, Obs. 


Ilberg, (il’bérK) Georg (1862~ 
man psychiatrist, 


illness, advanta by. 
ie ge by. See advantage by 


‘assionate 


n. [L. <Gr. eídõlon, 
illusion, or hallucina> 


), Ger- 


illness, general feeling of (il/nes, jen’ér-al 
fél’ing ov), Cenesthapatie. ital 


illuminism (i-la’/mi-niz’m), n. [<F. illumi- 
nisme.] A state of mental exaltation in which 
the subject’s hallucinations generally as- 
sume the form of conversations with im- 
agery, especially supernatural beings. 


illusio sensus (čl-l50'zē-5 sen’sõðs) [L., 
illusion of sense’.] Hallucination. 
illusion (i-li’zhun) n. [<L. illusio, i 
on (i. sn. ' > “Onis, a 
ene: illusion, ‘deceit <illusus, p.p. ‘of 
i A play with, mock <in- + ludere, to 
-1 An erroneous perception, a false re- 
ipone toa Sense-stimulation; but in a nor- 
mal individual is false belief usually 
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Illusion, Memory 


brings the desire to check or verify iie 
rectness, and often another sc se 5 catisly 
senses may come to a ome an 

im that itis merely an illusion. 
P When a small ball or bead is zolle 
the table between the tips of the n p 
middle-finger and index finger, ee 
tactical illusion of rolling two ba he eta 
of one. But our own eyes eT Aio 
our tactile sensations are misleading; 
two balls are but an illusion. ered into â 

If a straight glass-tube is lowei illu- 
tumbler of water, we have the an tube 
sion that the submerged portion © iy its fre 
has bent and forms an angle y ee imp 
upper part. This unexpected ence our- 
us to pull the tube out and co vith 
selves that there is nothing the ma isintel- 
the tube, merely our eyes have 
preted the situation into ee nent 
merely looks, but actually is = 4 

Similarly a line-segment W! defi- 
its ends (>——— <) appear at 
nitely longer than an equal a But the 
< > at its ends (< jer dispels this 
simple application of a rule 


ji Mg. ns the 
visual illusion. 7 j]lusions 
But the fact that in all these iM ion) 


stimulus and the illusion (i.¢.» 


A 4 i A 
involve the identical sense a 


d can 
e 
harder to T% ine 


proven, makes it so much in sitting a 
that it is not an illusion whe 2 because i 
in a room, we suddenly ae the T stil 
have ‘heard’ somebody ae! twe are s d 
only to convince ourselves oe sound ha 
alone in the room and that idl 
actually been heard. timulus PI. 
This absence of a sense ss fro vale 
the reaction in a different ei q- ): 
cited above—it is an hallucina’ i 
lacia. Obs. sat eet) i 
a ‘ i- itot, 
illusion, auditory (—; pe < audi 
auditorius, relating to 1 paracousia- 4 
hearer <audire, to hear.] r-ri). Whe a 
0-11). per! 
illusion, memory (—, reel the expat 
individual ascribes to ħi Jicitly Y to 


ence of others and believes a js sal “atl 
the experiences are his ows o 
have memory illusion, with Ehe 
but well-established use © wat, be 
i hrist, a- 
O Whoever considers himself Ç and, vat 
lieves that he had been cogent je him a 
der certain conditions can of it with P 
into remembering the — n 
ceptible acuteness . . - eof Psychiat y 
lusions. (Bleuler, E. Textbook í a Com a! 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmilla 


cation 
New York, 1930.) See appersonifica 


Illusion of Negative Doubles 


illusion of negative doubles (i-li’zhun ov 
; 4 

neg’a-tiv dub”lz). See Capgras’s syndrome. 

illusion of orientation. See orientation, illu- 

son of, 


illusion of positive doubles ( ‘i 
I — — poz’i- 
tiv dub" lz). See Capgras’s syndrome. 


illusion ti —_ Ne As 7 A 
optics. » Optical (—, op’ti-kal). Fallacia 


onse (im’ij), n. [<L. imago, -ginis, imita- 
fe FRY likeness, image <root im-, in, 
a art, Copy, imitate.] The term image or 
w 1s used most frequently in psycho- 
fea ysis, but it appears often also in analyt- 
ers Psychology (Jung). In the former it re- 
nine the image or likeness of someone, 
SEa not of the subject himself, con- 
therein in the unconscious and remaining 
of mo The commonest imagos are those 
the © parents and of those who stand for 
ima Parents, Jones defines imago as ‘an 
aaa Preserved indefinitely in the uncon- 
othe and often identified with persons 
m cr than the original one.’ (Jones, E. 
bers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William 
oe & Company, Baltimore, 1938) > 
the q e mother-child relation is certainly 
Cepest and most penetrating one we 
to id og child in fact for a long time is, so 
it a » a part of the maternal body! Later 
Mos ‘se a continuum of the psychic at- 
Wale of the mother for years, and in 
t vay, all that is primordial in the child, 
moth, Speak, indissolubly fused with the 
ner image.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological 
bes, tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace 
tn anys New York & London, 1923) 
there E Speaks of primordial images. “Thus 
the ¢ eee, exists in the archetype, in 
that cctively inherited mother-image, 
w ih k aordinary intensity of relationship 
cling o 25t impels the child instinctively to 
ce to its mother.’ (ibid) 
Men m inclination towards elderly married 
her f always platonic) is also traceable to 
bee Imago’ (Stekel, W. Frigidity in 
J.S Be (Vols. 1 and 2), tr. by van Teslaar, 
o Oni & Liveright, New York, 1926) | 
Mirrors a the person whose image 1s 
tae i unconscious is spoken of as 
couraged, his use of the word is not en: 
i 
nase TE (— a-gloo-ti- 
Kenta. <L. ad, to + glutināre, to glue.] 
light eS says that in dreams and twi- 
orm Pen, mental activity appears in the 
thought of py mages. He says: ‘What was 
night passe during the day in words, at 
Passes before us in dreams, in a visible 
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Image, Secondary Visuai 


series of images. These images sometimes 
maintain a scenic arrangement, but, with 
deeper clouding of consciousness, they fall 
to pieces into fragments of pictures which 
apparently go on without rules or regula- 
tions, and, under the influence of affects, 
again conglomerate into peculiar image 
groups, the image agglutinations. The faces of 
several persons, several objects of similar 
emotional value, in the dreams are seen as 
one, and are conglomerated into unity: 
this we call, with Freud, “condensation” ? 
(Kretschmer, E. Hysteria, tr. by Boltz, O. 
Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, New York and Washington, 
1926) 

image, percept. See percept-image. 

image, personal (—, pér’sun-al). When an 
image possesses archaic character, Jung 
calls it a primordial image. ‘I speak of its 
archaic character when the image is in 
striking unison with familiar mythological 
motives. In this case it expresses material 
primarily derived from the collective un- 
conscious, while, at the same time, it in- 
dicates that the momentary conscious situ- 
ation is influenced not so much from the 
side of the personal as from the collective.’ 
(Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 

‘A personal image has neither archaic 
character nor collective significance, but 
expresses contents of the personal uncon- 
scious and a personally conditioned, con- 
scious situation.’ (ibid) 
image, primordial (—, pri-mér‘di-al) 
[<L. primordialis, first of all, original 
<primus, first + ordiri, to begin.] ‘The pri- 
mordial image is a mnemic deposit, an im- 
print (“engramm”—Semon), which has 
arisen through a condensation of innumer- 
able, similar processes. It is primarily a 
precipitate or deposit, and therefore a typ- 
ical basic form of a certain ever-recurring 
psychic experience. As a mythological mo- 
tive, therefore, it is a constantly effective 
and continually recurring expression which 
is either awakened, or appropriately for- 
mulated, by certain psychic experiences.’ 
(Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 

Also known as archetype. See image, 
image, secondary visual (—, sek’un-der-i 
vizh’G-al). Speaking of hypnosis, Morton 
Prince says: ‘As the subject’s eyes had been 
clouded in hypnosis, and, in any event, as 
she could not have seen her own face, there 


Imagery, Hypnagogic 


were at the time no visual perceptions of 
herself smoking a cigarette, and therefore 
the vision could not have been simply a re- 
production of a visual expericnce. There 
were, however, factual, gustatory, and 
other perceptions and ideas of self and en- 
vironment, and these perceptions and ideas 
of course possessed secondary visual images. 
(Prince, M. The Unconscious. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1916) 

imagery, hypnagogic (im’ij-ri, hip-na- 
goj'ik). [See hypnagogic.] Imagery, occur- 
ring during the stage between wakefulness 
and sleep, that is, just before sleep has set 
in. ‘Silberer demonstrates this [i.c., sym- 
bolic representation in images] also by 
means of hypnagogic visions. On one oc- 
casion in a state of sleep-intoxication he 
wished to develop an idea, but instead of 
getting on with it, he became constantly 
more entangled; he then saw before him a 
curtain rising, but slipping back repeatedly 
on the roller.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive 
Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. by Wil- 
lard, C. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, New York & Washing- 
ton, 1924) 

imagery, hypnopompic (—, hip-nō- 
pom’pik). [See hypnopompic.| The visions or 
mental pictures that occur just after the 
sleeping state and before full wakefulness. 
The phenomenon is analogous to hypna- 


gogic imagery, save for the time at which 
the images occur. 


imagery, morbid excitation associated 
with. Psycholagny. 


imaginarii (é-ma-gé-na'ré-é), npl. [<L. 
imaginarius, belonging to images; existing 
only in imagination, seeming <imago.] One 
of Linnacus’s three subdivisions of mental 


disorders, characterized by disturbances of 
the sensory faculties. 


imago (i-ma’go), n.pl. imagoes (-'gōz) im- 
agines (i-maj'i-nēz) L. [See image.] Image 
(q.v.). 

imbalance, intellectual (im-bal’ans, in-te- 
Iek’chii-al) [<in-, not, un-, + balance.) 
Among social workers this means ‘the state 
of an individual with special abilities or dis- 
abilities, markedly competent in some re- 
Sects and deficient in others, but not well 
integrated or compensated.’ (Hamilton, G. 


edical Social Terminology. Presb terian 
Hospital, New York, 1930)” ý 


melee sibling (—, sib’ling). [See sib- 
re fig Service term for the situation 
chia | the number or distribution of 

ren In a family contributes to a prob- 
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Immortality 


lem of spoiling, or economic aate a 
e.g., only boy in female setting, hypar a 
family, etc.’ (Hamilton, G. A Medica oe 
Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, 
York, 1930) — 
imbecile (im’be-sil), n. [Fr- imbécile Ss 
imbecillis, imbecillus, weak, fecble.] Fee 
minded; idiot. See degree of amentia. 


er n ile + 
imbecility (im-bé-sil’i-ti), 7#. [ <imbect 


-ity.] The state of being an imbecile. j 
ve insani) 

imbecility, moral (—, mor’al). See s 
moral. 

ee 
kēl’lē-tås), 7 Mai 
feebleness, imbec!! 
but genera 
c habit, ant 
ide use O 


imbecillitas (@m-bz 
imbecile.) Weaknes 
‘It is often taken for a disease, 
means a debilitated state of the A 
sometimes the word arrhostia 18 re ie j 
to express imbccility.’ bother fat. Je 
New Medical Dictionary (5th Yard ctes 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-Y are, 

London, 1801) 


A sect 
imitate, impulse to (im‘i-tat, 
Philomimesia. 


im’puls too): 


stl 
Ka 7 <L. amt 
imitation (im-i-ta’shun), 7. F Š zociology, 


tio, -onis <imitari, to imitate.] influence 
as ‘the tendency, under the idap me $ 
copies socially presented, to bu g an 
anisms of habits, sentiments 
patterns of life.’ (Park, RE. a a 
E.W. Introduction to the SI 
University of Chicago Press, 
1921) 


immobilization-paralys1s- 
immobilization. = calfictis m 
g ramit 
immorality, maniacal nt prepo” y 
ni/a-kal). An older term for th ple sext 
ance of overt and uncontrolla s Sn, S 
in cases of simple mania. (Clo LL 


nai. ithe Mica 
immortality (im-mawr-tali-ti); mortals 
immortalitas, -tatis <in- Pr This conceP y- 
mortal <mors, -rlis, death.] ency 3 Piy 
encountered with great medii direct pe- 
chiatric patients. It is espre arali; ho, a 
certain schizophrenic indiv! Visted 22 
lieve that they have always "Y ately ass. 
ways will. The belief is inti! potence; 
ated with delusions of omin Piy n 
niscience, timelessness and u à psycbonges 
patients, notably those with Jike qual phe 
rosis, express the same | A manne! sam 
but in a highly a eset jn d! 


concept gains frequent ex rays 
form. s fulfilment folds 
Jones believes that wist- “of, He Son 


; F ief. 
an important role in this eo al f 
that ‘salvation betokens a J 


Impaired Memory 


with the parents against whom the uncon- 
scious sinful thoughts were directed.’ 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) 

impaired memory (im-pard’ mem’‘6-ri) 
OF, empeirer, to make worse <L. in- + 
pejor, worse, compar. of malus, bad.] Dys- 
mnesia. 


impaired or perverted appetite (im- 
pard, pér-vér’ted ap’é-tit). Dysorexia. 
qnpaired speech due to intellectual de- 
rects. Dysphrasia. 


i . ` i 
mpairment in sense of smell. Parosmia. 


i : A 3 eta 
mperative, categorical. Sce categorical im- 
berative. 


a. idea (im-per’é-tiv 1-dé/4). Ob- 
ria (im’pé-tus), n. [L., attack, onset, 
ah oe impulse or motion, <impelere, to 
ior ae <i, upon + petere, fall upon.] 
impet the psychoanalytic point of view the 
iae of an instinct is ‘its motor element, 
e amount of force or the measure of the 
mand upon energy which it represents. 
to aI paracteristic of impulsion is common 
them ue is in fact the very essence of 
if we very instinct is a form of activity 
can oe ie loosely of passive instincts, Wẹ 
(Freud y mean those whose aim is passive. 
rape S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by 
and TR J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
do e Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
Son, 1924-25) 
și) Potence, impotency (im’pō-tens, -ten- 
P PSE; impotentia, inability <in- priv. 
Sse ra (-tis), able, mighty, pres-P- ol 
usuall o be able.] In psychiatry the term 
to Y means a male individual’s inability 
mak iom sexual intercourse. Impotence 
Y occur under a variety of conditions. 
Cne manifest itself only with regard to 
e an women, while the individual may 
tegen with others. Or, he may be po- 
im at the beginning of the act and become 
Potent during it. 
tence acntioned manifestations of impo- 
‘The eee associated with psychic causes. 
influ isorder is in fact due to the inhibiting 
that €nce of certain complexes in the ming 
the tC Withdrawn from the knowledge o! 
sal PotS0n in question. As the most univer- 
leae ike of the pathogenic material an 
whieh S fixation on mother and sister 
cut? res not been surmounted stands 
by pa Teud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. 
iviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woo 
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Impuberism 


and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25.) Freud mentions also ‘acci- 
dental impressions of a painful kind con- 
nected with infantile sexuality’ as a cause 
of impotence. There are many other 
causes, among which may be mentioned 
the castration complex that gives rise to the 
adoption of a passive feminine role, so 
clearly depicted among certain schizo- 
phrenic individuals. 

The corresponding 
woman is called frigidity. 
impotence, cerebral (—, ser’é-bral). Mag- 
nus Hirschfeld postulates four types of im- 
potence: (1) cerebral, due to cerebral 
causes; (2) spinal, associated with difficul- 
ties of erection and ejaculation, of spinal 
origin; (3) genital, connected with genital 
defects; and (4) germinal. (Hirschfeld, M. 
Sexual Pathology, tr. by Gibbs, J. Emerson 
Books, Inc., New York, 1939) 


impotence, genital (—, jen‘i-tal). [See gen- 
itals.] See impotence, cerebral. 


impotence, germinal (—, jér’mi-nal) [< L. 
germen, -minis, Sprig, bud, germ.] See im- 
potence, cerebral. 


impotence, spinal (—, spi’nal). See impo- 
tence, cerebral. 
impotent (-tent), a. From the sexual stand- 
point, incapable to consummate the act of 
intercourse with a woman. In reference to 
a woman, instead of impotent, the term 
used is frigid (q.v.). 
impotentia coeundi (ém-pé6-ten’té-a kô-e- 
oon’dé) [L.] Inability to cohabit. 
impuberal, impubic (im-piibér-al, -’bik), 
a. Pet. impubes, -beris, below the age of 
puberty <in- priv. + puber, grown up. Re- 
lating to or of the age or state before pu- 
berty (q.v.). 
impuberism (-iz’m), n. [<impuber(al) + 
-ism.] The state of not having reached the 
age or stage of puberty. While, strictly 
speaking, the term denotes the life-period 
before puberty and thus embraces the 
stages of infantilism and childhood, gener- 
ally it means, nevertheless, that the mental 
and physical characteristics of childhood or 
occasionally of infancy run into and con- 
tinue during the chronologically later and 
distinct adolescent or even adult life. For 
example, infantilism, that is, the carrying 
over of infantile anatomy and physiology 
into adulthood, is a case in point. 
Impuberism may appear also in the 
psyche. Certain patients, adult in age 
children in behavior, feelin aaa 
> g and thought. 


condition in a 


Impulse 


The deeply regressive forms of schizo- 
phrenia are representative of infantilism. 


impulse (im’puls), n, [<L. impulsus, a 
pushing against, incitement, impulsus, P-P. 
of impellere, to push against, impel, incite.] 
From the psychic standpoint an impulse is 
a stimulus that sets the mind in action. The 
stimulus may originate in (1) the objective 
world, or (2) the subject himself: (a) his 
soma,—within or any part of the body; (b) 

is psyche,—its Conscious or its uncon- 
scious part, In Psycho-analysis the term 
impulse most commonly refers to the in- 
c impulse is an instinct, the 
source of which is a ‘somatic Process in an 
Organ or part of the body.’ (Freud, S. Col- 
lected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
By of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25 


Jones says: ‘The ego defends itself against 
external danger by Tepressing the genital 
Impulses directed towards the love-object.’ 

ones, E, Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 


e activity 
€, the im- 


$ The Macmijl. = 
pany, New York, 1930.) See ao San 


— fer), n. An ‘impulse fear’ 
mone that arises within the individai, 
source ess directly from an instinctual 
whick is contrasted with real fear, 
ine ciated with some real object 
ane hl nment. The ear of being in a 

ard al or a ‘reality’ fear. The 
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Inadequacy, Psychical 
this term refers to the instinctual life of the 
individual. Sce impulse. 

impulse, thought. Sce thought impulse. 


‘ im- 
impulse to commit arson. See arson, 
pulse to commit. 


impulse to steal (— — stél’). Klepto- 
mania. a j 
impulse to take drugs (— — tak drugz 
armacomania. k 
impulse to travel (— — trav’el). Drom 


mania; ecdemomania; poriomania. 


T 
impulse to wander from home ( 
won’dér from hém’), Planomania. mde 
impulse, wish (—, wish’). Sce though 
pulse. er 
i i A npulst0, 
impulsion (im-pul’shun), n. [<L. i pa 
-onis, a pushing against, incitement; $ 


iving on- 
pulse.) The act of impelling or driving © 
ward, 


se.) Ree 
impulsive (-'siv), a. [<impulse + ie In 
lating to, characterized by pre es are 
Psycho-analysis, impulsive and igo equiv- 
generally used interchangeably "impulsive 
alent terms. In general pee fore- 
usually applies to swift action wit 
thought or conscious judgment. the im- 
‘In most cases this word refers to lishe 
pulses for actions, which are lat or 
unexpectedly, without real renie hout the 
with inconsistent reflection, or v Bleuler, 
assent of the whole posonalii ill, A 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Br York, 
e Macmillan Company, New 
1930) 


f 
. . mes 0 
“in(e) (én, ~in), suffix forming nose <0 
ements, compounds and substa 

“ine <L. -inus, 


4 2a bil’i- 
inability to maintain attention abate 
t too man-tan’ a-ten’shun). See apr ng 

: "7. . 1a. 
inability to sit (— — sit’). Akathis 
inability to stand. Astasia. 


inability to understand language. 
amathesia, 


Acat- 


inability to use gesture. See amimia. iai 
inability to walk (—— wawk’). Abas 


i tz kwå-5ls 
inadequacy, psychical (in-ad’é a 7 
si’ki-kal) [<in riv. + adequacy, is an 
ciency, equality.] Psychical inadefu in- 
expression used by Freud to anon exe 
Capacity of the Psyche to master sof anx- 
citation. In describing the etiology 


5 che de- 
lety-neurosis he states: “The psy’ 
velops the affect 


be Si 
of anxiety when fe Wee 
itself incapable of dealing (by an aded 


Inappetence 


reaction) with a task (danger) approaching 
it externally; it develops the neurosis of 
anxiety when it feels itself unequal to the 
task of mastering (sexual) excitation aris- 
ing endogenously.’ (Freud, S. Collected Pa- 
pers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
inappetence (in-ap’é-tens), n. [<in- priv. 
+ appetence, appetite <L. ad, toward + 
petere, to fall upon, seek.] Absence of ap- 
petite or desire. 

in-between (in-bé-twén’). A literal trans- 
lation of Hirschfeld’s Zwischenstufe, mean- 
ing an in-between stage or homosexualist. 


inbred (in’bred), a. Produced by inbreed- 
ing. Pertaining to the origin and qualities 
of animals which originate from the breed- 
ing from types of the same parentage, or 1n 
the more general sense of human genetics, 
relating to the descent and biological con- 
ditions of individuals descended from com- 
mon ancestors, that is, from ancestors who 
frequently or persistently intermarried 
among themselves, thus creating a particu- 
lar population group (see intermarriage). i 
inbreeding (in’bréd-ing), n. In genetics, 
this means the special form of reproductive 
conditions which prevail in a rather iso- 
lated and relatively homogeneous group of 
individuals, exclusively and persistently 
selecting their marriage partners from 
their own group. Such selective process of 
reproduction gradually leads to the forma- 
tion of more or less pure-bred stocks and 
counteracts the normal effects of propaga- 
tion, consisting of the continuous creation 
of new combinations of hereditary or non- 
hereditary differences (see variation). 


In the reproduction of a species in which 


hybridization, or even panmixia, has been the 


Tule, the results of inbreeding are almost in 
variably disadvantageous. The en ef- 
fects are caused by the increased produc- 
tion of homozygotic carriers of non 
traits, which under normal repro uctive 
conditions would appear only rarely. 
Another disadvantage of inbreeding is 
that, for unknown reasons, noes ing 
weakens the offspring and reduces : e, raa 
pacity for reproduction. This wea e g 
always progresses until, sooner or ater, : 
stable minimum is attained. “The a 
efficiency of the offspring decreases at al 
rapidly generation after generation, i 
eventually the decrease slackens, and 1n : 
end a condition is reached wherein further 
inbreeding does no more harm. The min 
mal efficiency thus reached varies greatly 
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Incest-barrier 


from one organism to another.’ (Baur, E., 
Fischer, E. and Lenz, F. Human Heredity. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1931) 

A doubtful kind of dysgenic inbreeding 
effect may be due to the fact that inbreed- 
ing, when of a marked degree, tends to make 
mutations more frequent. It must be taken 
into consideration, however, that the ma- 
jority of mutations are recessive, so that in- 
breeding may only facilitate their easier 
discovery. 
incendiary mania (in-sen’di-čr-i mā’ni-à) 
[<L. incendium, fire, conflagration.] Pyro- 
mania. 
incessant writing of verses. Metromania. 


incest (in‘sest), n. [<L. incestum, unchas- 
tity, lewdness <in- priv. + castus, chaste.] 
From the psychiatric point of view, sexual 
congress between male and female who are 
blood related. The condition, when occur- 
ring, generally takes place between mother 
and son, father and daughter, brother and 
sister and among cousins. However, as a 
real act, incest is comparatively rare among 
psychiatric patients, although the impulse 
toward it is extremely common. Indeed, 
there are but few well-defined psychiatric 
states in which incestuous tendencies do not 
enter as one of the central themes. 

‘Boys wander at night to mother’s and 
girls to father’s bed. Noctambulism is fre- 
quent among brothers and sisters, and I 
have had cases under observation where 
lengthy incestuous relations took place, and 
where the recollection of the events occur- 
ring during the night was completely ab- 
sent in the morning.’ (Stekel, W. Encyclo- 
paedia Sexualis, edited by Robinson, V. 
Dingwall-Rock, Ltd., New York, 1936) 

‘None of the discoveries of psychoanalyt- 
ical research has evoked such embittered 
contradiction, such furious opposition, and 
also such entertaining acrobatics of criti- 
cism, as this indication of the incestuous 
impulses of childhood which survive in the 
unconscious.’ (Freud, S. The Interpretation 
of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933) 

When incest appears in a psychiatric 
condition it constitutes an incest complex. 

Jung believes that incestuous phantasies 
really do not center at those related by 
blood; to him they are merely symbols for 
ethical ideals. 
incest-barrier (— -bar'i-ér), n. [<F. barri- 
ère, a bar.] During the stage of infantile sex- 
uality the child expresses sexual interests in 
the parents, usually in the parent of the op- 


Incestuous 


posite sex. During the latency period the 
erotic impulses are deflected from their sex- 
ual aims. The many forms of desexualized 
expressions, erected during the latency pe- 
riod, constitute the incest-barrier. 

‘But in relation to these objects [parents] 
itis confronted [at puberty] by the obstacle 
of the incest-barrier that has in the mean- 
while been erected? (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
incestuous (in-ses’chii-us), a. [<L. in- 
cestuosus.] Pertaining to or guilty of incest. 
incoherence (in-k6-hér’ens), n. [<incoher- 
ent <in, not + coherent <L. co-, with, to- 
gether + haerére, to hold fast, cling.] In the 
second half of the 19th century Pritchard 
A. (1804-82) used this term in a diag- 
Nostic sense, equating it with dementia of 
psychic origin; it is Synonymous with ataxo- 
phemia, 
incodrdination (in-k6-awr-di-na’shun), n. 

<in, not + co~, with, together + L. ordi- 
nare, to order, arrange.] Ataxia. 
incorporation (in-kawr-pō-rā’shun), n. 


- incorporatio, -onis, an embodying <in- 
corporare, embody <j, 


€ oral, or if you wi 
cannibalistic, Her ; ou will, the 


i: Y, the prot i 
later as identification i y: eit en ioe 
Psychic role. ree Contributions 
to the Theory of Sex ( 


) nightmare 
mn <in- + cubare, to lie 


- See Succubus, 


3 a term fop - 
mental or Physica] PTS who, because of 


incapacity or difficult 
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Individual Psychology 


istinctl 

personality creates a problem asine 
burdensome or depressing to row mn 
(Hamilton, G. A Medical Social on 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 193 7 

: . á minii “nue 
indemnity neurosis (in-dem'ni- i 
rō’sis) [<F. indemnité <L. idam D a 
jured <in, not + damnum, damage ar a 
rosis.| A neurotic craving for or Júst oE 
demnity. Levy-Bruhl’s term for comp 
tion ncurosis. z 

fe f : ve partial 

index-ambit (in’deks-am/bit). Sce / 
ambit. 


indifference (in-dif’ér-cns), n. Dette 
ferentia, want of difference <in, not 
Serre, differ.] Amelcia. ag 
indirect method of therapy. A erie 
therapy used principally in chile P ipi- 
try; it stresses ‘the environmenta reonalit 
lation... (in) dealing with DEA i 
and behavior problems.’ (Low irid of 
Trends in Therapy. American J30) 
Orthopsychiatry IX, p-669-706, I Sadie 
individual (in-di-vij/ai-al), n. ee di- 
viduus, indivisible <in, not + sen ‘defines 
visible <dividere, to divide. ] Jung niques 
the psychological individual vidual is 
being’. ‘The psychological w d in cere 
characterized by its peculiar, et The pe- 
tain respects, unique psychology: | psyche 
culiar character of the indiviana its com- 
appears less in its elements hang chologica: 
plex formations.’ (Jung, C.G. j i Brace 
Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. esos 1923 
č Company, New York & London, 192%) 
‘The psychological individua jous €x- 
dividuality, has an a priori uncons ily in 50 
istence, but it exists consciously Ls nature 
far asa Consciousness of its poole a con- 
is present, i.c, in so far as there ee ivid- 
scious distinctiveness from other 
uals.’ (Jung, C.G. ibid) -idnina 
¢ adds: ‘Everything is indivi that pet 
is not collective, everything in Paa group 
tains only to one and not to a ah iy be 
of individuals. Individuality can Pangei 
described as belonging to the psyc liar and 
clements, but rather to their pecu; (ibid 
unique grouping and combination. 1’o-ji): 
individual Psychology (— ea 2 
is term denotes Adlerian psyc ese PS ‘a 
discipline elaborated by the Nag nam? 
chiatrist, Alfred Adler. The complete aval 
of his system is ‘comparative Il Wisi 
Psychology’. He describes it as follo unit) of 
Starting with the assumption of the obtain 
the individual, an attempt is made Sa ri 
a picture of this unified personali pani- 
garded as a variant of individual life+ 


] that 


Individuality 


festations and forms of expression. The in- 
dividual traits are then compared with one 
another, brought into a common plane, 
and finally fused together to form a com- 
posite portrait that is, in turn, individual- 
ized.’ (Adler, A. The Practice and Theory of 
Individual Psychology, tr. by Radin, P. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, Lon- 
don, 1924) 

Mairet states: ‘Individual psychology is 
not psycho-analysis. It is a method initiated 
by Dr.Adler of Vienna, of gaining knowl- 
edge of individuals, including knowledge of 
their inner life, but it is a method founded 
upon a view of the individual as whole in 
himself, an indivisible unit of human soci- 
ety. It relates everything that the individ- 
ual docs in such a way as to obtain a pic- 
ture of a single, coherent and intelligible 
tendency, expressed in most various ways, 
direct and indirect. Thus it is a method of 
unifying the psyche much more than of dis- 
secting it.’ (Mairet, P. ABC of Adler's Psy- 
chology. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, Ltd., London, 1928) 
individuality (-al’i-ti), n- [<individual + 
~ily.] See individual. 
individuation (-a/shun), n. [<individu(al) 
-+ -ation.] Jung says: “The concept of in- 
dividuation plays no small role in our psy- 
chology. In general, it is the process of 
forming and specializing the individual na- 
ture; in particular, it is the development of 
the psychological individual as a differenti- 
ated being from the general, collective psy- 
chology. Individuation, therefore, is a 
process of differentiation, having for its goal 
the development of the individual person- 
ality.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) : 
induced insanity (in-dist’ in-san‘i-ti). See 


Jolie à deux. + eile 
inducti sychological (in-dux shun; 
si-kö-loji-kal 2 L. inductio, -onts, & leading 
<in + ducere, to lead.) A psychologic: 


charging; psychological irradiation. 


i : i fenesi, fam'i- 
Inefficiency, family (in-c-fish os } In so- 
t want of efficiency, § "a “shi 

A wa hift- 
cial work, a term for “the . a “st 
es”? family chronically withou 
Margin or Seale to manage its were 
Without assistance.’ (Hamilton, >: Hos- 
tal Social Terminology. Presbyter! 
Pital, New York, 1930) 

s . Ig 
inefficiency, general (— Jen 
cial work, a term for ‘a broken" con- 
Physical, mental or both; an ente 
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Infancy 


dition; decay; not necessarily due to old age 
but to wasting diseases, infections, over- 
work, etc.’ (Hamilton, G. A Medical Social 
Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, 1930) ý 


inertia, psychic (in-@r’sha, si’kik) [L. in- 
ertia, inactivity, idleness, iners, -ertis, idle, 
indolent.] Jung says that a peculiar psychic 
inertia which opposes any change and 
progress is a basic condition of a neurosis. 
Freud holds that ‘this inertia is in fact most 
peculiar; it is not a general one, but is 
highly specialized; it is not even all-power- 
ful within its own scope, but fights against 
tendencies towards progress and recon- 
struction which remain active even after 
the formation of neurotic symptoms.’ He 
adds: ‘This specialized “psychic inertia” is 
only a different term, though hardly a bet- 
ter one, for what in psycho-analysis we are 
accustomed to call a fixation? (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 

While discussing the intellectual attitude 
in religion, Jung says: ‘The intellectual 
change is, of course, symptomatically im- 
portant as a hint of coming possibilities, but 
the deeper layers of the psyche continue 
for a long time to operate in the former at- 
titude in accordance with psychic inertia. 
In this way the unconscious has preserved 
paganism alive. (Jung, C.G. Psychological 
Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York & London, 1923) 


infancy (in’fan-si), n. [<infant + -cy.] 
From the psychiatric point of view the pe- 
riod of infancy normally extends from birth 
until the beginning of the sixth year. It is 
believed, however, that the period should 
not be restricted too carefully; rather, it 
should be stated that the upper limit of the 
period of infancy should be expressed at 
approximately the fifth or sixth year. Ac- 
cording to psychoanalysts, there is a grad- 
ual transition from the infantile to the la- 
tency period. i 

‘This period of life, during which a cer- 
tain degree of directly sexual pleasure is 
produced by the stimulation of various cu- 
taneous areas (erotogenic zones), by the 
activity of certain biological impulses and 
as an accompanying excitation during 
ffective states, 1s designated by an 
expression introduced by Havelock Ellis as 
the period of auto-erotism.’ (Freud, S. Col- 
lected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 


many a 


Infant 


stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 


i t (in’fant), n. [<L. infans, -nlis, un- 
rite its a young child, babe <a st 
+ fans, pres.p. of fari, to speak.] a p y- 
chiatry, a human being emotionally = 
more than five or six years ter t 

standpoint of morbidity an individua may 
remain an infant psychically, in whole or 
in part, for an indefinite number of years. 


infanticide (in-fan’ti-sid), n. [<L. infanti- 
cidium, child-murder < infans, -ntis, infant, 

abe (that cannot speak) + caedere, to cut, 
kill, murder.] See euthanasia. 


mally extending from birth to the fifth or 
sixth 


may exte: 
life. 


fan’ti-liz’m), n. [<infantile 
+ -ism.] In psycho-analysis, the state of in- 
fi 


“After this Correction, the “infantile sex- 
ual traumas” wer 


ein a sense supplanted b 
the “infantilism” of Sexuality j 
Cases,’ ( 


: Bowers, A.M. The 
ning of Psychoanal sis. Alfred 
y Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930 
n constitutional medicine, 
means anomalous type of hypo 
Sttution ¢ ized by the 
Certain constitut 


S anomaly may concern the 
SS as Wel] 
Smaa welt as the 


the Psyche (althou, 


itl cause the ind 
«eter reac] 
beral crisig to hed or 


e lef 
n infa; 
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i is with 
Infectious Disease, Psychosis 


sti vhether the 
is still open to question, wheth He 
Aihepene a should be lima 
cont al and uniform epee 5 z 
inhibiti n of the whole body or acre tie 
Sadie also those cases in w ue 
E is universal or inharmo me 
Other ds ed points are whether a p 
a and a glandular HOBE a 
ae okë distinguished, and ES oni! 
a universal and uniform type phew a 
be referable to the endocrine yy fort 
jee to Pende, the grene Tor 
of jafantilisn is to Piy pme fe miao; 
r forms of hypoevi ah 
ee a. juvenilism and $ 
puberism. 


sages <infa 
infantilistic Gin-fan-ti-lis'tik), [ae 
+ -istic.] Referring to or cha acte hoarfism 
infantilism or a particular forn 


(q.v.). 


; infantile + 
infantility (in-fan-til'i-ti), n. ele ee 5 
-ity.] The state of infancy; in ae af it 
ats that is, from the stanen ae birth 
o psychology, it extends 
to the latency period. 


ntile 


i-li-zā'shun), ™ 
infantilization O he performance 
[<infantile + -ization.] The Ppeyond the 
of activities in the case of a chi ally occur” 
time when such activities usu n, Psychia 
(Levy, D. Maternal Overprotection, 
try 2, 99, 1939) 


kik) 

4 fi n, St 
infection, psychic (in-fek a heart 3 
[<infect <L. infectus, p-p- m This Of 
stain, dye, spoil, infect T anom of, 
pression designates the Mia r person: 
mental syndrome upon anot andiae ie 
happens that paranoid or pat only ay 
rarely hypomanic patients live close ey 
make those with whom they ns, but th if 
gether believe in their delusio nder con e 
so infect them that the latter build on vi 
tions themselves continue m ak of poin 
delusions.” (Bleuler, E. ca Macmilla 
alty, tr. by Brill, A.A. B0 See folie 
Company, New York, 1930. 
deux, 


cute 
is with. ACU 
infectious disease, psychosis W 


moni? 
'seases such as influenza, A fever, a 
acute rheumatic fever, typhoi dominantly 
may give rise primarily and pro the febr! 
to psychosis, especially gunne bh rized bY 
period. The psychosis is chai otor exci A 
delirium, with or without Dea shifts 4 
ment or hallucinations. Freon observe" 
the levels of consciousness may ed by 4 
and the attacks may be follow 


A ture 
1 pic 
nesia for the period. The mental pi 


Infectious-toxic Psychosis 


usually improves with improvement in the 
physical disease. 
infectious-toxic psychosis. See toxic-infec- 
tious psychosis. 
infective amentia. Sce amentia, infective. 
inferior (in-fé’ri-ér), n. [L. inferior, lower, 
compar. of inferus, low.] Relating to in- 
feriority (q.v-)- 
inferiority (in-fé-ri-or’i-ti), n. [< inferior + 
-ity.] A common term in psychiatry. It re- 
fers in general to the existence of types of 
emotional adaptation that are of a lower 
order than is normally expected. It is char- 
acteristic of psychiatric states that they 
represent regressive forms of adjustment. 
For example, schizophrenia is a type of bi- 
ological adaptation at some level below 
what is normally expected of the individ- 
ual, The schizophrenic patient with a para- 
noid syndrome exhibits inferiority in his 
inability to grow up emotionally beyond 
the latency period, specifically beyond that 
of homosexuality. The catatonic and hebe- 
phrenic patients are inferior in the sense 
that they are instinctually fixated in the 
narcistic and auto-erotic zones. The pa- 
tient with conversion hysteria has never 
successfully handled the issues of the early 
Oedipus complex. : 
Parchiatrsts have found that the in- 
stincts are subject to the general laws of 
growth that apply to organic matter. In 
general it may be stated that the psyche, 
including, of course, its energic system, 
may lag behind in development, may pro- 
gress normally or may advance too quickly. 
The indicated types ° : 
the entire psyche, or any part of it. 


ity,— ic o r 
See hih the inferiority is handled 
determines the ‘style of life’ led by the in- 
dividual. He believes that psychiatric states 
are the result of faulty management of the 
inferiority characterizing the individual. 

‘Ideas concerning innate inferiority, pre- 
disposition, and constitutional weakness 


may be found in the very beginning or = 


entific medicine.’ (Adler, A- 5 
Constitution, tr. by Glueck, B. and Lind, JẸ 
yee Yard & Company, New au 
917 , : 
TH the psychoanalytic point a T 
perhaps the most important contribu = 
to what is called the inferiority complex WOR 
from the early Oedipus situation- T ee 
reconcilability of these [Oedipus] wishes 
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Inferiority, Organ 


with reality and the inadequacy of the 
childhood stage of development lead to a 
narcistic scar that constitutes the basis of 
the inferiority feeling.’ (Healy, W., Bron- 
ner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure 
and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 
inferiority complex (— kom’pleks). [See 
complex.] See inferiority; inferiority, feeling of. 
inferiority, constitutional psychopathic. 
See constitution, psychopathic. 
inferiority, feeling of (—, fēl'ing ov). By 
this term Adler indicates that through the 
whole period of development, the child pos- 
sesses a feeling of inferiority in its relation 
both to parents and the world at large. 
‘Adler states: ‘Because of the immaturity 
of his organs, his uncertainty and lack of in- 
dependence, because of his need for de- 
pendence upon stronger natures and his 
frequent and painful feeling of subordina- 
tion to others, a sensation of inadequacy 
develops that betrays itself throughout life.’ 
(Adler, A. The Practice and Theory of In- 
dividual Psychology, tr. by Radin, P.: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, Lon- 
don, 1924) 
inferiority, functional (—, fungk’shun-al). 
‘Adler includes this term as a sub-group of 
organ inferiority. He states: ‘Its [functional 
inferiority’s] characteristic quality is, briefly 
stated, a quantity or quality of work insuffi- 
cient to satisfy a standard of required effec- 
tiveness.’ (Adler, A. Study of Organ Inferior- 
ity and its Psychical Compensation, tr. by Jel- 
liffe, S.E. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, 1917) 
inferiority, general (—, jen’ér-al). In so- 
cial work, the term for ‘a lack of efficiency 
rather than a wasting process. This phrase 
refers to one who constitutionally does not 
have average physical or mental equip- 
ment or energy.’ (Hamilton, G.A Medical 
Social Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, 


mawr-fō- 
-morph 


nection with the study of the urinary ap- 
paratus, Adler concluded: ‘All pathological 
changes whether functional or morpholog- 


Inferiority, Simultaneous Codrdinate [ 290] 


ical were associated with an hereditary in- 
feriority of the organ and the nerve super- 
structures. This inferiority frequently re- 
mained latent and the resulting deficiency 
was compensated for in some way. Very 
often the inferiority disclosed itself at one 
point of the organism and dominated the 
whole picture of the disease.’ (Adler, A. 
The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, tr. by Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, London, 1924) 
Adler maintained that ‘inherited inferi- 
orities’ of gland or organs, if they made 
themselves felt psychically, were conducive 
to a neurotic disposition, i.c., they caused a 
child with some ‘inherited stigma’ to feel a 
sense of inferiority in relation to his en- 
vironment. This fecling of humiliation and 
inferiority induced by some constitutional 
or organ defect, produces psychic com- 


pensatory and hypercompensatory striv- 
Ings in the individual. 


of the ungs, i 
larly in tuberculosis. He does n 
these Sastro-intestinal affectio 


pendent upon a primary lun dise: 
are due to simul a thee 


tancous inferiori 
— ty of both 


infinity neurosis 
Neurotic 


youth enteri 
would almost seem fj 


is more or less specific and j 
] nd is often 
Perhaps chiefly automatic and į si 
ut unique and heretofore |i 
Hall 


r <heres, -edis 
a > neng transmitted 
ical or n, SPring,—as applied to a 


term n mental trait, Genet. The English 


> 
from 


Inheritance, Archaic 


inheritance (-'i-tans), n, [AF. anhsritentédl 
This specifically genetic _term has a 
meanings: (1) the process of transmission n 
inheritable attributes from parent ar 
spring, —bcing then equivalent to por “4 
transmission; (2) more commonly, the rh 
transmitted. In the second sense it : = 
quently modified by an adjective or pore 
as, e.g., Mendelian inheritance, a — 
inheritance, inheritance of acquired cha 
lers. 


E 
inheritance, archaic (—, är-kā a [aer 
archaic.] This psychological term re apeo 
the realization of racial influences oe taal 
ing in the development of the inisio 
psyche (sce phylogenesis). It is used analysts 
lytical psychologists and payshoat Dior 
metaphorically as a mere analogy at the 
logical mechanisms in the sphere cae 6 
psyche, and that the biological pro men- 
inheritance is confined to phy al oF ene 
tal characters, based on Mendelian g 
units. See Afendelism. aie inherit- 

As a figurative concept, arean at 
ance rests upon the old theory that ives aS 
mental conditions presenting thems¢ m, are 
a reflection of a discase of the ciara loo! 
rendered more comprehensible, ies pecu- 
upon them as the reappearance ol A 2 Jower 
liar form of life which is normal cae the- 
level of organic development. On he 9th 
ory, propounded by Carus early ig doctrines 
century, Jung based and built be i ctypes’ 
of the ‘racial unconscious’ and ‘archi types 
but he makes it clear that the archety 
too, are literally inherited. i 

reams are belicved to give, the in- 
dence of the primitive elements secording 
dividual minds of modern man. green e 
to Freud, they ‘preserve for us an itive aP“ 
of the manner in which the pe i ee 
paratus worked, a mode that has n Pa resse 
abandoned as useless.’ Nietsche Er car- 
the same idea in saying: ‘The drez culture 
ries us back to a condition of human rnishes 
far removed from the present and fu stand- 
us with the means of a better under: 
ing of that former condition.’ + of ar 

Other evidence of the operation ology? 
chaic inheritance comes from ane 
archaeology and anthropology as in 
in the following quotations: “ dividual 

“The extension of the field of m nology» 
Psychology into that of racial psyc myths; 
the psychological analysis of the jmitive 
fairy tales, and magic practices of PJ up t0 
peoples and early societies, opened ean 
the clinician a surprising perspectlv ümu 
gave rise to a multitude of new and $ 


best evi- 


Inheritance of Ideas [2 


lating problems.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive 
Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. by Willard, 
C. Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, New York & Washington, 1924) 
‘Primitive man is known to us by the 
stages of development through which he 
has passed: that is, through the inanimate 
monuments and implements which he has 
left behind for us, through our knowledge of 
his art, his religion and his attitude towards 
life, which we have received cither directly 
or through the medium of legends, myths 
and fairy tales; and through the remnants 
of his ways of thinking that survive in our 
own manners and customs.’ (Freud, S. 
Totem and Taboo, tr. by Brill, A.A. New 
Republic, Inc., New York, 1931) 


inheritance of ideas (in-her’i-tans ov 
i-dé’az). Psychiatrists are not inclined to 
believe that ideas are inherited; or even 
that ideas, as they exist in consciousness, 
are similarly presented in the unconscious. 
They are said to appear in the latter as 
phantasies, as pictorial representations of 
impulses. Dream material exemplifies the 
manner by which the unconscious expres- 
ses itself. Jung says: “I do not by any means 
assert the inheritance of ideas, but only of 
the possibilities of germs of ideas, something 
markedly different.’ He asserts elsewhere: 
‘I must own I have never yet found indis- 
putable evidence of the inheritance of 
memory-images, but I do not regard it as 
positively excluded that besides these col- 
lective deposits, which contain nothing spe- 
cifically individual, the psyche may also in- 
herit memory acquisitions of a definite in- 
dividual stamp.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological 
Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York & London, 


1923) 

Freud says: 
sion neurotics, who tod 
pressure of over-morality, defend them- 
selves only against the psychic reality of 
temptations and punish themselves for im- 
pulses which they have only felt. A piece of 
historic reality is also involved. . . . 
(Freud, S. Totem and Taboo, tr. by Brill, 
A.A. New Republic, Inc., New York, 1931.) 
Wishes and impulses ‘have the full value of 
fact for primitive man’, for the child and 
for the neurotic individual. A 

The schizophrenic individual reveals the 
nature of so-called inherited ideas. The 
ideational formations in schizophrenics are 
much more completely saturated with per- 
ceptual elements than is the case in orgi- 
nary thought.? (Storch, A. The Primitive 


‘It is not true that compul- 
ay are under the 


91] takibida 


Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. by Wil- 
lard, C. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, New York & Washing- 
ton, 1924) 2 

Freud says: ‘Dreams preserve for us an 
example of the manner in which the primi- 
tive mental apparatus worked, a mode 
which has now been abandoned as use- 
less.’ 

‘Morbid mental conditions presenting 
themselves as a reflection of a disease of the 
organism, are rendered more comprehen- 
sible if we look upon them as the reappear- 
ance of a peculiar form of life which is nor- 
mal for a lower level of organic develop- 
ment.’ (Carus, C.G.) 
inhibit (in-hib’it), v. [< L. inhibitus, p.p. of 
inhibére, to keep back, restrain, curb.] To re- 
strain, curb, check. 
inhibited aim (-'it-ed 4m’). See aim. 
inhibition (in-hi-bish’un), n. [<inhibit + 
-ion.] As conceived in current psychiatry, 
inhibition is described principally in psycho- 
analysis. It is an unconscious confining, 
hemming in, checking or restraining of an 
instinctual impulse or some manifestation 
of it, originating in the id part of the uncon- 
scious and striving to gain access to the par- 
ticular motor apparatus that should serve 
as its vehicle of expression into reality. 

However its transit into the field of the 
consctous involves the preliminary traversing 
of a path through the domain of the over- 
severe and over-moral super-ego. The force 
of the super-ego inhibits the impulse, pre- 
vents it from crossing the boundary-line be- 
tween the id and the super-ego. ‘All mani- 
festations of neurotic inhibition rest upon the 
schematic procedure of the super-ego.’ 
(Alexander, F.) 

Accordingly, inhibition serves to obviate, 
prevent possible conflicts between ego and 
zd,—conflicts for which the remedy or cure 
is repression (q.v.), and as the saying goes, 
‘prevention is better than cure’. : 

The two processes may be illustrated in a 
homely way: the locking up (inhibition) of the 
most rabid or fire-spitting leaders in times 
of extreme civil strife, in order to antici- 
pate, forestall or prevent bloodshed and 
mob-violence that will have to be com- 
bated (repression) by armed forces a day or 
two later. 

Inhibition partly enters also ‘in the sery- 
ice of self-punishment.’ (Freud, S.) 

Inhibition is not a symptom, According 
to Freud ‘these do not flourish on the same 
soil.” A symptom is an indication of a dis- 
ease process, while inhibition does not nec- 


Inhibition-formation 


essarily indicate something pathological. 
Nevertheless, both serve a similar purpose 
in that they keep the cgo from getting into 
dangerous situations. 


inhibition-formation (-fawr-ma’shun). 
Inhibition-formation refers to the organiza- 
tion of inhibiting or restraining influences. 
‘Freud refers to the fact that gencral inhibi- 
tion is very characteristic of depressive 
states, especially of melancholy. He thinks 
his theories of inhibition-formation should 
be a beginning towards the better under- 
standing of these states.’ (Healy, W., Bron- 
ner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure 
and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 
Inhibition-formation is one type of men- 
tal activity that serves to restrain the ap- 
pearance in consciousness of impulses un- 
acceptable to it. Symptom-formation is a 
method by which the unacceptable im- 


pulses gain the level of consciousness, but in 
symbolic form. 


inhibition of affect (— ov afekt). 
Freud conceives ‘the liberation of affects 
as a centrifugal process directed towards 
the interior of the body, analogous to 
© processes of motor and 
nervation.’ During sleep, 
as ‘the emission of motor 
the outer world seems to 
the centrifugal awakenin: 
conscious thinking during sleep may be 
rendered more difficult? i 


x ry counterpart 
pons, placed upon one ano 
tradictory counterparts, give ri 

3 se to the 
suppression of the affects 
Interpretation of Dreams 


k (3rd ed.), tr. b 
Brill, A.A. The Macmil aa 
New York, 1933) C0 lan Company, 
inhibition. 


né-fa’ri- 
impious 
<ne, not 


ly fear reacti 


is hardly to be distingui i 

p guished from it, and 
Son the stage of guilt proper, the func. 
(eral das cl 18 to protect against the ex- 
Analysis Gee (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
ane th ed.). William Wood & Com- 

y, altimore, 1938) 
inhibitory Gn-hib'its-ri), a, [<inhibit.] 
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Insania Lactantium 


Relating to or characterized by inhibition 
(q.v.)- 

injury (in’jér-i), n. [<L. guria; ee 
violence <in-, not + jus, juris, right, k 
‘Trauma. 


inner attitude. Sce atittude, inner. 


innervation, antagonistic inversion, of 
the. In his general remarks on be ee 
attacks, Freud states: ‘A particularly cane 
tive form of distortion is eg a a 
sion of the innervation, which is pi na sath 
the very usual changing of an e Eo 
its opposite by dream-work. For y k be 
in an hysterical attack an ee bad 
represented by the arms being dra ie a 
convulsively until the hands mer -known 
the spinal column. Possibly the we tacks is 
arc de cercle of major hysterical og this 
nothing but an energetic disatomi of the 
kind, by antagonistic imervaton urse] 
position suitable for sexual “4 2), tr. bY 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. iz Woolf 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and vign sis, Lon- 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
don, 1924-25) 


insane (in-sān’), a. and n. 
unsound in mind <in-, not + s4 
sane.] Of, or one who is of, uns 
This term has been losing oa: 
American psychiatry during t S Uke 
ter of a century. Today psy es es 
ploy it only when called upon standpoint 
psychiatric conditions from the a j 
of law, which still uses the expres psychiatris 
In current psychiatry the term fpstitute 
or less frequently psychopathic is $ 
for insane. 


[<L. insanus, 
nus, SOUNA»? 
und mine: 


Stoddart 


insane fingers (— fing'gërz). been ar 


says: ‘The name insane fingers has to whic 
plied to a low form of whitlow araly tics 
the insane, especially general T e Jess 
are liable. The condition appa ò 
common than formerly, proba Aaa 
count of improved hygienic Sar o 
and greater cleanliness on the p 
attendants. 


der €% 
insane silence (— sřlens). An ree 
pression used by T.S.Clouston to 
sanity with mutism. sigs) (ED 
insania cadiva (En-sient-d Kinde a) psy. 
‘falling (or epileptic) insanity’.] 
Obs. ) 
E o 
insania gravidarum (— grave de anit 
[L., ‘insanity of the pregnant’.] 
of pregnancy or gestation. Obs. 
insania lactantium (— Jak-tan 


n ac" 
dings 
f the 


ng-oom) 


Insania Lupina 


[L., ‘insanity of those giving the breast’.] 
Lactational insanity. 

insania lupina (— loo-pé’na) [L., ‘wolfish 
insanity’.] Lycanthropia. 


insania post partum (— pôst par’toom) 
[L., ‘after-birth insanity’.] Post-partum 
psychosis. 

insania puerperarum (— _ poo-er-pe- 
ra'room) [L., ‘insanity of women in child- 
birth’.] Puerperal psychosis. 

insaniola (in-sa-ni-d’la), n. [Apparently 
Italian dimin. of L., It. insania, insanity.] 
Eccentricity. 

insanities of reproduction (in-san’‘i-tiz ov 
ré-pré-duk’shun). C.A.Mercier used this 
diagnostic title for psychiatric states associ- 
ated with childbearing. He subdivided 
them into insanity of pregnancy, puerperal in- 
sanity and insanity of lactation. (Mercier, C.A. 
A Text-Book of Insanity. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1914) 

insanity (in-san‘i-ti), n. [<L. insanttas, un- 
soundness; see insane.] Weihofen says: For 
a branch of learning which consists largely 
of definition the law is strangely lax in the 
use of the word “insanity”. Unfortunately, 


the word has no technical meaning either 
in law or in medicine, and it is used by 


courts and legislators indiscriminately to + 


convey either of two meanings: (1) any 
type or degree of mental defect or disease, 
or (2) such a degree of mental defect or dis- 
ease as to entail legal consequences (ie. as 
to require committment to an insane insti- 
tution, or the appointment gf a guardian, 
or to avoid a contract or relieve trom re- 
sponsibility for crime).’ (Weihofen, H. In- 
sanity as a Defense in Criminal Law. Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York, 1933) | 

“The test of insanity as laid down in the 
law centers about three matters; namely, 
the knowledge of right and wrong, the ex- 
istence of delusion, and the presence of an 
irresistible impulse. . + + Insanity is purely 
a legal concept and means iiraponehiliy, 
or incapacity for making a will, or for Ea 
tering into a contractual relationship, or z 
executing a conveyance or what not as as 
case may be. The tests are essentially med- 
ical in character. (White, W.A. Insanity 
and the Criminal Law. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1923) a 
Singer and Krohn define insanity as a 
disorder of the mind due to disease, charac- 
terized by more or less prolonged deparar 
from the individual’s usual method o! 
thinking, feeling or acting.’ (Singer, H.D. 
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Insanity, Delusional 


and Krohn, W.O. Insanity and Law. P.Blak- 
iston’s Son & Company, Phila., 1924) 
insanity, acute, confusional (—, à-kūt, 
kon-fū’zhun-al). Primary confusional in- 
sanity. 

insanity, adolescent (—, ad-d-les’ent), An 
older term for hebephrenia. 

‘This great predisposition of youth led 
Hecker to the name hebephrenia, “insanity 
of youth”, for the group delimited by him. 
(Kraepelin, E. Dementia Praecox and Para- 
phrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S.Living- 
stone, Edinburgh, 1919) 
insanity, alcoholic (—, al-kō-hol’ik). In- 
sanity due to alcohol. 
insanity, alternating (—, al’tér-nat-ing). 
See mania. 
insanity, amenorrhoeal (—, 4-men-o- 
ré‘al) [‘due to absence of the menses’ 
<a-priv. + Gr. mén, mouth + -rhoea + 
-al.] See insanity, uterine. 
insanity, apathetic (—, ap-d-thet'ik). [See 
apathetic.| Obs. ‘A form of insanity simulat- 
ing dementia, but in which the memory is 
not wholly impaired, and the mind is in a 
state of torpor.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blak- 
iston, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
insanity, atheromatous. See atheromatous 
insanity. 
insanity, circular (—, sér’ki-lér). See 
mania. 
insanity, climacteric (—, kli-mak’tér-ik). 
[See climacteric.] Insanity due to menopause. 
insanity, communicated (—, ko-mū’ni- 
kat-ed). See folie à deux. 
insanity, cyanotic (—, si-a-not'ik) [<cyano- 
sis, blue discoloration of skin, owing to in- 
sufficient oxygenation.] Clouston wrote 
that he was ‘in the habit of speaking loosely 
of “cyanotic delirium” and “cyanotic 1n- 
sanity” from the non-oxygenation of the 
blood in bronchitic and cardiac disease.’ 
(Clouston, T.S. Clinical Lectures on Mental 
Diseases (6th ed.). J.&A.Churchill, Ltd., 
London, 1904) 
insanity, cyclic (—, si’klik, sik/lik). See 
mania, 
insanity, delusional (—, dé-li’zhun-al), A 
rarely used term for ‘acute conditions in 
which delusions and hallucinations or even 
only one of the two symptoms dominate the 
picture. . . (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psy- 
chiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 


Insanity, Deuteropathic 


insanity, deuteropathic . ase dii-tér-6- 
path’ik) [<deuteropathy + -ic.] This was one 
of the large subdivisions of insanity under 
the classification arranged by Bucknill and 
Tuke. (Bucknill, J.C. and Tuke, D.H. 
Manual of Psychological Medicine (3rd ed.). 
J-&A.Churchill, Ltd., London, 1874.) It 
comprised ‘insanity caused by Disorder of, 
or Developmental Changes occurring in 
other Organs than the Encephalic Centres 
and included such classifications as pubes- 
cent insanity, masturbatic insanity, uterine 
and ovarian insanity, tubercular insanity, 
syphilitic insanity, etc. 

insanity, dissolute (—, dis’6-lat). Dissolute 
insanity, or the insanity of dissolution, in- 
cludes those forms of psychiatric syndromes 
characterized by regression and the symp- 


toms thereof. The terms are not in common 
use today. 


insanity dodge (— doj’) [<dodge, a cun- 
ning trick.] Fictitious defense of insanity 


designed to evade punishment for a crim- 
inal act. 


‘It has be 
insanity was used ve 
to save the criminal 
failed, and the “i 
into existence b: 
symbol of shar: 
attorneys and 
men.’ (White, W.A, Insanity and the Criminal 
oe Macmillan Company, New York, 


insanity, hysterical (—, his- 
infrequently used general ter 
forms of hysteria. 
‘It is possible that i 
; sometimes th 
certain treatment the Ria 
the en 


tér’i-kal), An 
m for ‘severe? 


New York, 1 930) 
insanity, ideal (=, ī-dē’al) 
n 1 


insan [pertaining to 
Sa il In 1782 Arnold divided insanity 
aS ree classes: ideal, notional, and pa- 
insanity, 


ee idiopa, 
insanity, im -pul’siv) [<im- 
m for those psy- 
n addition to the 
rvous fatigue, ab- 
ote Pulses, Phobias, and various 
ra ay eee form part of 

foe ure. (Paton, S. Ps chiatry, 
-Lippincott Company, Phila. & las 
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Insanity, Moral 


g alà 
insanity, induced (—, in-diist’). See folie 
deux. ode 

in-te-Ick’chi- 
insanity, intellectual (—, wag ae 
al). Pritchard's term, now obsole ie; iE 
forms of insanity known in the 19t og 
as monomania, mania and dementia. rr 
z in-tel-i- 
s a i P I i 
insanity, intelligential — eae 
jen’shal) [< intelligence + -ial.] SOE 
Mones (19th century) used this te r m a 
large class of mental disorders know 
as organic dementias. rand 
Feta [ty 
insanity, involute (—, in valno La ae 
going a process opposite to evol “Mercier, 
sanity of underdevelopment oe Allen 
C.A. A Text-Book of Insanity. cae aii 
& Unwin Ltd., London, 1914); 
mindedness. atë 


insanity, masturbational ( ssion an 


ba’shun-al). This is an old SP day that 
an old concept. It is not believed cs'a power 
the habit of masturbation ‘acquit a to body 
that is dominative and dattan ol Lectures 
and mind.’ (Clouston, T.S. — Church- 
on Mental Diseases (6th ed.). Ji thought 
ill Lid., London, 1904.) Nor is it i rity 
today that there is such a state ¢ 
induced by masturbation. an-kol’ik)- 
insanity, melancholic (—, me paranoi i 
[See melancholic.] See melancholia, f hical, COM” 
insanity, moral (—, mor’al) ie wrong 
cerned with principles of righ manners or 
<L. moralis, belonging to ! ad jn cur- 
morals.] This is infrequently beer of the 
rent psychiatry, perhaps bera the ter™ 
many interpretations given 10 ie expres" 
moral. Bleuler suggests to reserve "dividuals 
sion for the condition of those L ideas COM” 
‘in whom the feeling tone of al f others 1 
cerned in the weals and woes d yi psent 
stunted (moral imbeciles) or is oe Ker 
(moral idiots); both groups Oi m- 
be designated as moral oligoh lings of the 
pathy with others, instinctive j is absent, 
rights of others (not one’s own) i the same 
is inadequately developed. / al feelings 
time the other kinds of emot? Bleuler, a 
can be perfectly retained. . - “ip A.A. The 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Dip 
Macmillan Company, New Yor A 
Prichard stated that patien Jence a” 
group showed ‘uncontrollable vi emotions, 
depravity of the instincts an intellectu? 
without any impairment of the 1 x 
faculties.’ P , ‘His 
Henderson and Gillespie, a what 
(Prichard’s) “moral insanity i coral 
would now be called in Englan 


d a for bis 
imbcecility”, and priority is claimed 


insanity, Notional 


description of it? (Henderson, D.K. and 
Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry 
(4th ed.). Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1936) 

insanity, notional (—, nd’shun-al) [‘idea- 
tional’.] A 19th century diagnostic division 
of mental disorders, suggested by Noble 
and Mones; it included roughly what to- 
day is known as the schizophrenias and the 
psychoncuroses. 

insanity of childhood (— ov child’hood). 
An older diagnostic term for any type of 
mental disorder occurring before the age of 
puberty. 


insanity of negation (— — né-ga’shun). 
Sce Cotard’s syndrome. 
insanity of pregnancy (— — preg’nan- 


si). Sce puerperal psychosis. 

insanity, old maid’s (—, ld madz’). 
Clouston used this term synonymously 
with what was then called ovarian insanity by 
Skace. Both expressions had doubtful valid- 
ity. Clouston said: ‘There is really no defi- 
nite proof that the ovaries are either dis- 
turbed in function or diseased in structure 
in those cases, but it consists no doubt of a 
morbid transformation of the normal af- 
fectiveness of women toward the opposite 
sex. (Clouston, T.S. Clinical Lectures on Men- 
tal Diseases (6th ed.). J.&A.Churchill Ltd., 
London, 1904) 
insanity, ovarian = 
taining to the ovary 4j 
maid’s. 

insanity, periodic (—, pé-ri 
depressive psychosis. 
insanity, presenile (—, pre 
senium praecox. sed Bn 
insanit rogressive systematized. 
older P RAA formed by Magnan, as 
synonymous with paranoia. Ben 
insanity, protopathic (—, pro-to-path ık 
primary: see Prrotopathic.) Bucknill = 
Tuke speak of protopathic insanity as ae 
sanity or Mental Deficiency caused by ii 
mary Disease or Defective Development i 
the Encephalic Centres.” They subsume 
congenital or infantile deficiency, cee ME 
Sanity, general paresis, paralytic insant)), epi a 
tic insanity and senile insanity as protopathic 
Bucknill, J.C. and Tuke, i 
Manual of Psychological Medicine (3rd ed.). 
J-&A. Churchill Ltd., London, 1874) g 
insanity, psychic (—, sřkik), psyc®o- 
cerebral frre ited. See psycho- 
cerebral insanity. 


6-va'ri-an) [‘per- 
See insanity, old 


-od’ik). Manic- 


-sé/nil). See 


forms, 
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Insanity, Stuporous 


insanity, pubescent (—, pu-bes‘ent) 
[‘reaching puberty’.] An older term for 
hebephrenia. 


insanity, puerperal (—, pi-é’pér-al). 
Puerperal psychosis. 


insanity, reasoning (—, ré’z’n-ing). This 
is an older expression, not in common use 
today. ‘The exaltation is commonly very 
pure brain exaltation, often with hyper- 
aesthesia and exaltation of many of the 
nervous functions, with much reasoning 
power left but little self-control or common- 
sense, the lower qualities in morals being 
elevated, the higher depressed, the condi- 
tion described by the French as folie raison- 
nante or J.C. Prichard’s (1786-1848) moral 
insanity, being well marked in the early 
stage.’ (Cloustin, T.S. Clinical Lectures on 
Mental Diseases (6th ed.). J.&A.Churchill, 
Ltd., London, 1904) 


insanity, saturnine (—, sat’@r-nin) [af- 
fected by lead poisoning <L. Saturnus, Sat- 
urn, the symbol for lead in alchemy.] A 
neuro-psychiatric condition brought about 
by lead poisoning. “This condition, pointed 
out by Tanquerel, and confirmed as well as 
described by Delasiauve, was for some time 
regarded as true progressive paralysis from 
lead, especially by Devouges, until Régis, 
who was able to follow some cases and ver- 
ify complete recovery, distinguished it from 
true progressive paralysis, terming it sat- 
urnine pseudo-general paralysis.’ (Bianchi, L. 
A Text-Book of Psychiatry, tr. by MacDonald, 
J-H. Bailligre, Tindall & Cox, London, 
1906) 


insanity, secondary (—, sek’un-der-i). An 
old concept and an old term, denoting the 
dementia praecox syndrome which alleg- 
edly follows a phase of acute mental excite- 
ment. In current psychiatry the two states 
are considered slightly different phenom- 
ena of the same syndrome, namely, demen- 
tia praecox. 
insanity, sequelar (—, sé-kwel’ér, 
-kwée'lér) [<L. sequel(l)a, result, conse- 
quence, sequel.] Insanity ensuing as a re- 
sult. When a psychiatric syndrome follows 
an acute infectious disorder, C.A.Mercier 
suggests that it be termed sequelar insanity. 
‘The second direct stress that leaves in- 
sanity behind it as a sequel is the poison of 
specific fever.’ (Mercier, C.A. A Text-Book 
of Insanity. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1914) 


insanity, stuporous (—, sti/pér-us). Old 
term for anergic stupor. 


Insanity, Symptomatic 


insanity, symptomatic (—, simp-to- 
mat'ik). This is an older term, used by 
Mercier, to refer to those psychiatric states 
that are known to be associated with an 
organic disease or disorder; today it is 
called organic psychosis in contradistinction 
to those psychiatric syndromes, termed idio- 
pathic insanity by Mercier, which are not to 
be identified with an organic substratum 
and which are called psychogenic disorders. 


insanity, syphilitic. See syphilitic insanity. 


insanity, toxic (—, tok’sik) [caused by 
poison or toxin? <L. toxicum (arrow-) 
poison <Gr. toxikén <téxon, bow.] Buck- 
nill and Tuke classified insanity into three 
great groups: (1) protopathic; (2) deutero- 
pathic; and (3) toxic insanity, as examples 
of which they included alcoholic insanity, 
pellagrous insanity and cretinism. (Buck- 
nill, J.C. and Tuke, D.H. Manual of Psycho- 
logical Medicine (3rd ed.). J.&A.Churchill, 
Ltd., London, 1874) 


insanity, uterine (—, ii’tér-in) [pertaining 
to the womb <L. uterus.] The terms uterine 
or amenorrhoeal insanity are no longer in use. 
Clouston expressed the feeling that ‘insan- 
ity in some few cases actually results de novo 
from this [amenorrhoea] as an exciting or 
predisposing cause. . . . Most of them, two- 
thirds at least, are melancholic in charac- 
ter, the mental symptoms following the 
amenorrhoea and passing away when regu- 
lar menstruation occurs.’ (Clouston, T.S. 
Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases (6th ed.). 
J.&A.Churchill, Ltd., London, 1904) 


insanity, volitional (—, vé-lish’un-al) 
[pertaining to volition or will’.] An older 
term synonymous with the present compul- 
sive-obsessive form of psychoncurosis. 


insanorum paralysis generalis (ēn-sä- 
no'room på-rå'lē-zēs_ ge-ne-rä’'lēs) [L., 
general paralysis of the insane.] General 
paresis. 


insatiable appetite (in-sā’shi-à-b’ 
tīt). Bulimia. i 


insemination (in-sem-i-na’shun), n. [<L. 
inseminatus, impregnated, fertilized, p.p. of 
inseminare.| The act of impregnating or fer- 
tilizing. Biol. Obs. 

The technical expression for artificial in- 
semination is eutelegenesis (q.v.)- 
insertion of 
speech. Embolo| 
bain rst, n. [<in + sight <see.] In 
eee. this term means the patient’s 

Se that the symptoms of his illness 


1 ap’é- 


meaningless 


words in 
lalia. 
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Instinct 


are recognized as abnormalities or morbid 
phenomena. For example, when a patient 
who fears crowds realizes that the fear is a 
symptom of abnormality within his own 
mind but is unfounded in reality, he is said 
to have insight. When, on the other hand, a 
patient affirms that his body is composed 0 
many other human beings, that God, oe 
poleon, Mithras and others are actually 
within his organs, he is described as having 
no insight. 2 
Insight is further defined from the stan 
point of knowledge of the factors operas 
to produce the symptoms. When a patient 
says he understands the explanation. r 
garding the origin and development © a 
symptoms, it is said that he possesses 
sight. a 
S With perfect insight there is recognition 
of the abnormality through which = ae 
tient has passed.’ (MacCurdy, Je se 
Psychology of Emotion. Harcourt, Bra 
Company, Inc., New York, 1925) 


insight, lack of (—, lak’ ov). Mental sco 
toma. nae 
insipientia (én-sé-pé-en’té-a), n. [Les Se 
lessness, folly <in, neg. + sapientia, 
dom.] Dementia. Obs. «estat 
insolation (in-s6-la’shun), 7. [<L. ne ee 
-onis, a placing in the sun see ee 
pose to the sun <in- + sol, sun.] Su Bi 
insomnia (in-som’ni-a), 7-. [L ie 
ness <insomnis, sleepless <in pr- 

nus, sleep.] Sleeplessness. . n 
instance (in’stans), n. [OF. <L. ieta 
a being near; perseverance; wE ‘The 
Freud uses the word in a special man SF 
term “‘instance”, in German Instana a as 
originally a legal term, of. “court 0 Isis, 28 
stance”, and is used in psycho-ana iy 
in law, in the sense of one of a hiera po Ae 
functions or authorities.’ (The ae á 
written by John Rickmann, APP heat) anā 
renczi, S. Further oe marie . me ; 
Technique of Psycho-Analysis, t. 
Jis cane aA Virginia Woolf a i 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, rie 
instinct (in’stingkt), n. [<L- insine in- 
stigation, impulse <instinguere, pe Al in g- 
cite, p.p. instinctus <in, in, on Unreason- 
stig-, to be sharp, prick, goad.] a 

ing impulse. In modern psychia! Ye in- 
most commonly accepted concept sis 0 
stinct is derived from the psycho-analy: ati 
Freud. From the generic point, of view pe 
usually agreed that an instinct is an ee fe 
ized and relatively complex mode © ies) 
sponse, characteristic of a given spe 


- m j ————————————— 


instinct, Aggressive 


that has been phylogenetically adapted to a 
specific type of environmental situation.’ 
Warren, H.C. Dictionary of Psychology. 
oughton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934) 
ae says: ‘Every instinctive pro- 
aaa s ne three aspects of all mental 
the a! the cognitive, the affective, and 
a oe Now, the innate psychophysi- 
se pam which is an instinct, may be 
ie ser as consisting of three correspond- 
Rea am an afferent, a central, and a mo- 
cogni ie whe part, whose activities are the 
eatisest the affective, and the conative 
Process,’ Aen of the total instinctive 
Social Psyc} Dougal, W. An Introduction to 
Gre ogy (Sth ed.). John W. Luce 
the seed 1923.) McDougall says that 
and digos emotions, such as anger, fear 
calls Secondi are instinctive, while what he 
hatred and R emotions, such as jealousy, 
Pounded of * miration, that is, those com- 
are not, vo or more primary emotions, 
F s 
trist of all, practical purposes the psychia- 
chological esis’, be said to accept the psy- 
rism, in pa of view known as volunta- 
nism and a to sensationism, mecha- 
Voluntarism aviorism. The basic concept of 
thought that af constructed out of the 
tute a purposi e activities of men consti- 
goals, Thar apes towards ends or 
Underlyin the fundamental principle 


eyer and ‘he formulations of Freud, Jung, 


n insti 2 , a 
mal end cn according to Freud, is a pri- 


Solved, Teal urge that cannot be further re- 
and hate: t Ousy can be resolved into love 
a ‘part-insti erefore, it is not an instinct; itis 
From ee or an ‘instinct-component’. 
o Eal reudian standpoint there are 
death, instincts, those of life and of 
Th fe of 
orces, ee are constant psychic 
urces are ig from the organism itself; their 
iological Sas the soma and represent the 
cesses cre ceds of the body. Somatic pro- 
the Peyche i the need, which acts through 
of motor diag order to secure specific forms 
sion’ gor discharge for the relief of the ‘ten- 
ful grating, in the original source. Success- 
b ~ ication of the instinctual needs can 


ttain 
Suter iia through contact with the 


life ou” Primal instincts are (1) eros OF 
intain ji PE function of which is to 
Compose ife; its aim is constructive. It is 
(a) the ca Of three principal manifestations; 
in, impatnnibited sexual or organ-gratify- 
Tiveq fe (b) sublimated impulses de- 
those originally associated with 
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organ-satisfaction; and (c) self-preservative 
impulses, which strive to protect and pre- 
serve the body and the mind. 

The second primal instinct is the thana- 
totic or death or destruction instinct. Freud 
says that the tendency of the instinct is ‘to 
re-establish a state of things which was dis- 
turbed by the emergence of life.’ The death 
instinct is said to be composed of (a) im- 
pulses that tend toward regression, that is, 
toward a reinstatement of an earlier level of 
personality development; (b) impulses that 
aim to injure or destroy the individual, and 
(c) those that possess the aim of (b) with re- 
gard, however, to objects outside of oneself. 
Freud has emphasized that the death in- 
stinct does not exist literally as such in the 
unconscious; rather it is expressed as com- 
plete passivity toward which the organism 
instinctively strives. 

One of the basic theses upon which psy- 
cho-analysis rests assumes that the process 
of life is a conflict and a compromise be- 
tween the two primal instincts. 

Jung says that ‘the collective unconscious 
consists of the sum of the instincts and their 
correlates, the archetypes.’ 


instinct, aggressive (—, a-gres’iv) [<L. 
aggressio, attack, assault <aggressus, p.p. of 
aggredi, go to or against, attack + -ive.] See 
death instinct. 


instinct, antipathic sexual (—, an-ti- 
path’ik sek’shoo-al) [belonging to, 
prompted by antipathy <anti-, against 
+ -pathy.] Krafft-Ebing thus denotes ‘great 
diminution or complete absence of sexual 
feeling for the opposite sex, with substitu- 
tion of sexual feeling and instinct for the 
same sex (homosexuality, or antipathic sex- 
ual instinct). (Krafft-Ebing, R.v. Psycho- 
pathia Sexualis. Samuel Login, New York, 
1908) 

jnstinct-component (-kom-po’nent). Part- 
instinct (q.v.)- 


instinct, conscience. See conscience-instinct. 


instinct-eruption (-€-rup’shun) [< L. erup- 
tio, -onis, a breaking out <e out + rumpere, 
to break.] See thrust. 


instinct-need (-néd), n. According to 
Freud, stimuli of instinctual origin arise 
from the organism itself and not from the 
outside world. . 

‘A better term for a stimulus of instinc- 
tual origin is a “need”? (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr- by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


Instinct-presentation 


instinct-presentation (-prez-en-ta’shun), 
n. The mode by which an instinct is ex- 
pressed is called an instinct-presentation 
(Freud). For example, a patient dreads 
cancer; cancer is the instinct-presentation. 
Another patient must always first read the 
obituary column in a newspaper; the obitu- 
ary column is the object that conveys the 
instinct; it is an instinct-presentation. 


instinct-ridden (-rid’’n), a. [formed after 
such terms as disease-ridden, bed-ridden, 
etc.; bed-ridden <OE. bedrida, bed-rider 
+bed + rid(d)a, rider.] Wilhelm Reich 
uses this term to convey the idea that the 
personalities of certain groups of individ- 
uals, notably criminals, are ‘infested’, so to 
speak, with instinctual qualities. 
instinctive (in-stingk’tiv), 
or spurred by an instinct. 


instincts, acceptable and harmonious fu- 
sion of. Unambivalence. 


instinctual (-chii-al), a. Instinctive, 


instinctual cathexis (— ka-thek’sis), n. 
See cathexis. 
institution (in-sti-ti’shun), n. (OF. <L. 
institutio, -onis, arrangement, custom, man- 
ner <instituere, to place into, found, estab- 
lish, organize <in + Statuere, to set.] An in- 
stitution according to Sumner ‘consists of a 
concept (idea, notion, doctrine, interest) 
and a structure [which] is a framework, or 
apparatus, or perhaps only a number of 
functionaries [and which] holds the concept 
and furnishes instrumentalities for bringing 
it into the world of facts and action in a way 
to serve the interests of men in a society.’ 
(Sumner, W.G. Folkways. Ginn & Com- 
pany, New York, 1906) 
Mclver defines institutions more specifi- 
cally as ‘the established forms or conditions 
of procedure characteristic of group activ- 
ity? (McIver, R.M. Society, Its Structure and 
Changes. The Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada, Toronto, 1931) 
ypical social institutions in the broader 
Sense are the family, the school, the church, 
the economic system, and the state. Each 
institution has its particular function to 
play 1 its service to its members and to so- 
ciety, 
instrumentalis 
n. [making oth 


a. Relating to 


m (in-stroo-men’tal-iz’m), 
An Others instrumental or tools for 
ees aims.’] In social work, this term 
a oy ea extreme form of Self-Extension 
eh dire OnE makes use of people for pleas- 
Tee ee 't; exploitation of others.’ (Ham- 
ene: Medical Social Terminology. Pres- 
yterian Hospital, New York, 1930) 
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insufficiency, segmental (in-su-fish en-si, 
seg-men’tal) [pertaining to or ane a 
definite segment, section or region.] Ad s 
uses this term to establish the meaning 0 
external stigmata as signs of the inferiority 

he related organ. 
E states: “There arc a great number of 
external stigmata in which perhaps the <4 
ceptance of an inferiority of the see Fe 
which they belong, the skin, might, i 
proved but which, however, apg cee 
ably show a closer relation to their seamen 
tally related internal organs, so pie an 
presence shows an inferiority of <> ia 
ment, a segmental insufliciency. as anes 
Study of Organ In eriorily and ESS 
Compensation, tr. by Jelliffe, S.E. Nerv =r 
Mental Disease Publishing Company, ! 

k, 1917 , 
= ‘the - stigmata, Adler age 
nevi of all types, angiomas of the pom : 
ternally visible telangicctasis and n 
bromas. 


=l, 

insulin treatment (in’sū-lin ae Ce 
[insulin, trade-mark name of a su ms L 
obtained from the Langerhans A Stan 
insula, island) of a sheep's pancreat. ea BY 
of treatment introduced into psychia eid 
Sakel and used in certain psychiatrie coma, 
tions. It consists in the production © a ne 
with or without convulsions, throat 

intramuscular administration of insulin. 


y at nar- 
insurance, narcissistic (hee senile 
si-sis’tik). S.Rad6 writes: ‘It is the Mio 
sistic satisfaction derived from the fu ica 
of an ideal which benumbs the a 
judgment of the ego, and secures g noies 
tion of the forbidden aggressive ten SEE 
This economic mechanism may > (In- 
scribed as a kind of narcissistic mom A 3 
ternational Journal of Psychoanaly: 
p.222, 1928) M 
integrate (in/t@-grat), a. [<I S L'integet 
p-p. of integrāre, make whole, pn Zins 
untouched, whole, complete, pe endivid- 
not + tangere, to touch.| To unity 
ual components. 


5 ip’). Ie 
integrated type (in’té-grat-ed tip) R. 


their system of constitutional type the in- 
and W Jaensch denote by this ie logical 
dividuals with an integrated Psyo maget) 
state, of which the B type of onan ae 
(q.v.) is but an indicator, and whic ade 
ther associated with particular phys' istics: 
cal, biochemical and clinical character: 


inte- 
integration (in-té-gra’shun), t E 
grate.] Act of bringing together kep 
into an integral whole. In carly infancy 


Zz 


Integration, Primary 


on ee of the mind operate independ- 
a > as Separate entities. One component 
= oces not influence another by any so-called 
comhination of forces. The singleness of in- 
aaua] paei remains a characteristic of 
fantile ode the greater part of the in- 
polit Sega B. From the psychoanalytic 
genital Front or example, oral, anal and 
ae snes ee remain essentially discrete 
ever, thr wee pone period; gradually, how- 
vidual a e n mechanisms the indi- 
with ae a to act in cooperation 
separ another; it is the harmonizing of 
ate parts that is called integration. 
a infantile period, extending 
inet a y through the fifth year of life, 
fested chiens relatively simple, being mani- 
the part of ; in the form of knowledge on 
ate dines child that its body and mind 
tegration aris the environment. The in- 
called frie this stage of development is 
codrdinates i Subsequent integration that 
unified and individual components into 
ondary Piers socialized action is termed sec- 
e tegration. 
ual cose aion is a product of individ- 
unction mig rom a stage in which one 
Ment or o gat exceed another in develop- 
of others, Theis in relative independence 
Sether with Integration is established to- 
child Aeka a Now the little 
1N the adult se c€ said to have consciousness 
of Poorly TE of the word; it has a mass 
Pendent, TERE ined, and relatively inde- 
z B tendencies, (MacCurdy, 
Com z ogy of Emotion, Harcourt, 
en inteeoate Inc., New York, 1925) 
gration, having once been es- 
Parts, that reaks down into its component 
1s, when there is a reversal of the 


comm, 
on A Bn 
Tt ; Phenomenon in psychiatric states. 


C é b for example, in manic- 
m which cosy chosis and dementia praecox, 
nents of th nditions the elementary compo- 
tivity. € Psyche acquire independent ac- 
hen disi 

Organiza g tegration is followed by a re- 
harmonious. ps the individual parts into a 
integration. Fel, the process is called re- 

pressive €nce, it is said that a manic- 
the illness „patent is disintegrated during 
i and reintegrated following it. 


integrati 
. ion . * 
integration, > Primary (—, prī'mer-i). See 
integrati 
À 10n : 
se integration 0 dary (—, sek’un-der-i). 


intel], : 
ect (in’te-lekt), n. [<L. intellectus, a 
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Intensity, Displacement of Psychic 


perceiving, comprehension < intellegere, 
perceive, understand.] From the standpoint 
of Jung (analytical psychology) intellect is 
‘directed thinking’. He adds: ‘The faculty of 
passive, or undirected, thinking, I term in- 
tellectual intuition. Furthermore, I describe 
directed thinking or intellect as the rational 
function, since it arranges the representa- 
tions under concepts in accordance with 
the presuppositions of my conscious ra- 
tional norm. Undirected thinking, or intel- 
lectual intuition, on the contrary, is, in my 
view, an irrational function, since it criticizes 
and arranges the representations according 
to norms that are unconscious to me and 
consequently not appreciated as reasona- 
ble. (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 
intellectual deficiency (in-te-lek’chi-al 
dé-fish’en-si). Oligergasia. 

intelligence (in-tel’i-jens), n. [<L. intelli- 
gentia, power of understanding <intellegere; 
sce intellect.) According to Thorndike, there 
are three distinctive types of intelligence: 
abstract, mechanical and social. 

The capacity to understand and manage 
abstract ideas and symbols constitutes ab- 
stract intelligence; the ability to understand, 
invent and manage mechanisms comprises 
mechanical intelligence; and the capacity to 
act reasonably and wisely as regards hu- 
man relations and social affairs constitutes 
social intelligence. 


intelligence, subconscious (—, sub- 
kon’shus). Morton Prince asks whether ‘a 
subconscious process can perform the same 
functions as are ordinarily performed by 
conscious intelligence (as we commonly un- 
derstand that term); that is to say memory, 
perception, reasoning, imagination, voli- 
tion, affectivity, etc.?’ He cites clinical ma- 
terial at great length, concluding that ‘in 
the quality of the functions performed they 
[i.e., subconscious processes] frequently ex- 
hibit that which is characteristic of intelli- 
gence? (Prince, M. The Unconscious. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1916) 
intelligence, superior (—, su-pé’ri-ér), 
Hyperphrenia. 

intemperance, general (in-tem’pér-ans, 
jen’ér-al). Acrasia. 

intense wakefulness (in-tens’ wak’fool- 
nes). Egersis; egregorsis. 

intensity, displacement of psychic. Ac- 
cording to Freud, in order to avoid the cen- 
sorship, the affects associated with an idea 


Intent, Criminal 


or impulse are frequently shifted onto ideas 
or impulses that seem inconsequential. 

‘This product, the dream, has above all 
to be withdrawn from the censorship, and 
to this end the dream-work makes use of the 
displacement of psychic intensities, even to the 
transvaluation of all psychic processes; 
thoughts must be exclusively or predomi- 
nantly reproduced in the material of visual 
and acoustic memory-traces, and from this 
requirement there proceeds the regard of the 
dream-work for representability, which it satis- 
fies by fresh displacements.’ (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933.) See condensation, displace- 
ment. 


intent, criminal. See criminal intent. 

intention (in-ten’shun), n. [<L. intentio, 
-onis, a straining; direction of the mind; 
Purpose <intentus, strained, bent, intent 
upon, eager <intendere, to stretch, strain, 
direct one’s thoughts or attention, to pur- 
pose.] ‘An impulse for action which has al- 
ready found approbation, but whose execu- 
tion is postponed for a suitable occasion.’ 
He stresses the forgetting of intentions, say- 
ing that they can ‘invariably be traced to 
some interference of unknown and unad- 
mitted motives—or, as may be said, they 
[are] due to a Counter-will (Freud, S. The 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, 


A.A. Random House, Inc., New York, 
1938) 


pes and Compensation. Williams & Wilkins, 

Baltimore, 1932) 

inter-cortical (in-tér-kawr'ti-kal), a. [be- 

awen the cortical segments <L. cortex, 
icis, bark, rind, outer shell of the brain.] A 


contact (ene individual is brought iat 
with the Cortical segment of an- 
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other. Contrasted with intra-se, intra-organ- 
ismic. Synonyms: inter-individual, inter-se, 
social, symbolic, semiotic, linguistic. (Bur- 
row, T. The Biology of Human Conflict. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1937, 
pp-219-20) 


interest (in’tér-est), n. [OF. <L. interest, it 
makes a difference, interests, concerns, im- 
pers. 3 pers. sing. of interesse, to lic bena 
be important.] To interest is to attract an 
hold the attention, to occupy and engage a 
patient’s concern to the extent of employ- 
ing his time. This is one of the basic pinag 
ples upon which occupational therapy 
applied. 


ä om any, b 
interest, stimulation (—, stim-ū-lā' shun) 
Sec occupation, stimulating. 


intermarriage (in-tēčr-mar'ij), n. In at 
netics, marriage between two blondes 
tions, especially in the sense of a anes n a 
riage, or the union between two indivi ie. 
belonging to different racial groups 
mixed population. : . 
Conio marriages are of particular Er 
netic significance in the case of nn 
Mendelian inheritance (sce recessiveness)- 


modifiable by the recessive member z bé 
given pair of contrasting caron g in- 
term denotes both this ‘blended kins who 
heritance and the particular hybri ae ine 
resemble neither parent exactly, but n the 
termediate in several respects betwee ae 
original characteristics of the two p be 
types. For instance, pink hybrids wo an 
intermediate when they have one re 
one white parent. See dominance. is 
Within he intermediate mode at ee 
ity, many cases are known in whic inant 
and the same genetic factor has a dom 
effect on one set of characters, but a 
sive effect on others. A 
Another modification is constituted BY 
those cases in which each member ofa meta 
trasting pair of factors produces its OW. gote 
fect independently, so that the heterozy! ü 
is neither a blend nor an intermediate, 
a mosaic. A 
intermission (in-tér-mish’un), n. [<L. pA 
termissio, -onis, interruption < Salern 3 
leave off, cease at intervals.] When a P! y 


ceS- 


SS o 


Intermittent Insanity 


chiatric syndrome ends in a disappearance 
of symptoms for a temporary period, only 
to reappear at a subsequent time, the inter- 
ya between attacks is called an intermis- 
TA When after an attack it is not known 
e = will reappear, the term 
en (q.v.) is used. A patient in a state 
F sion may never have another attack. 
eon tn insanity (in-tér-mit’ent in- 
missi i) [ ceasing at intervals’. See inter- 
7 ton] Manic-depressive psychosis. 

a attent melancholia. See melancholia, 

nt. 

Internal h 


dvSesef"a- Io, drocephalus (in-tér’nal hī- 


i s). See hydrocephalus. 
theca Parvonal therapy (in-tër-për'sun-al 
AA - From the standpoint of psycho- 
technique’ a ap pen therapy is a 
eris = which is applied in such prob- 
treatment mental disorders in which the 
Persons in a dynamically all the 
tion dem. a ee An illustration of a situa- 
gular eae ling this approach is a “trian- 
Tosis affecting , i.e., an inter-personal neu- 
husband, wi three persons, for example, a 

‘Inter. xe e, and another individual. , 

a ternatin, raona) therapy is carried out in 
Involved S ae with each of the persons 
ary ego ie the psychiatrist, the auxili- 
whom he ie returned to the subject with 
as often sla The cycle can be repeated 
necessary until catharsis 1s 


Teached,? 
1937)" (Moreno, J.L. Sociometry 1, 3, 


inter 


Ormation aE nal transcription or trans- 
ung, C.G. 4 known thing is allegoric? 
Baynes H + P 'sychological Types, tr- by 
Pany, Ne G, Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
D York & London, 1923.) See 


semiotic 

i 

[5c Pretation 
Sieg] 

te ilberer to 
TPretation 


2» anagogic (—, an-a-goj’ik). 
This is an expression used by 
denote a form of dream in- 
Table ok He says that every dream is 
he first he two different interpretations. 
Particular} calls the psychoanalytic, referring 
standpoint to interpretations from the 
ond, the q of infantile sexuality; the sec- 
and often ogie ‘reveals the more serious 
dreamwor yt po ound thoughts which the 
as Majority vr Used as its material. . - - 
interpreta,” Of dreams require no over- 
tible of nan, and are especially insuscep- 
nagogic interpretation. (Freud, 


S. The at 
I 
Nterpretation of Dreams (3rd ed) tr 
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by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan , 
New York, 1933) eh 
interpretation, delirium of (—, dé-lir’i- 
um ov) [<L. interpretatio, -onis, explanation 
<interpres, -elis, negotiator, middleman 

translator.) Sérieux and Capgras suggest 
that there are but two forms of paranoia; 
one is the delirium of interpretation, character- 
ized by delusions of persecution; the other 
is the delirium of revindication, the central 
theme of which has to do with a delusional 
organization based upon the urgency to 
gain justice for alleged offenses perpetrated 
against the patient. The term délire in this 
sense signifies a delusional, not a delirious 
state. 

interpretation-delusion. See delusion, in- 
terpretation. 

interpretational insanity (in-tér-pré- 

ta’shun-al in-san‘i-ti). See interpretation, de- 

lirium of. 

inter-psychology (in-tér-si-kol’6-ji), n. A 

term used by Tarde, Janet and others for 

interpersonal relationships. 

‘We must gain more precise notions con- 
cerning the action exercised by human be- 
ings one upon the other.’ (Janet, P. Psycho- 
logical Healing (Vol. 1), tr. by Paul, E. and 
C., p.496. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 
intersex (in’tér-seks), n. [<inter + sex.] In 
biology this term means a sexually interme- 
diate individual that has developed as a 
male (or female) up to a certain point in its 
life-history and thereafter has continued its 
development as a female (or male). 

Owing to the supersession of one type of 
sex tendency by the other, intersexes usu- 
ally show a mixture of male and female 
parts and are almost invariably sterile. 
They are not gynandromorphs, because 
their structures are not definitely and 
clearly male or female. 

In cattle, an intersex which ‘is made so 
by action of a hormone of the opposite sex’ 
is called a freemartin. According to Shull, all 
these freemartins are modified females. 


intersexual (-sek’shoo-al), a. [<inter + 

sexual.] Pertaining to or showing the condi- 

tion of an intersex. 

intersexuality (-al'i-ti), n. [<intersexual + 

-ity.] This biological term signifies the con- 
dition of incomplete sex reversal which 
leads to the production of individuals inter- 
mediate between the sexes, as the final re- 
sult of a competition between two opposed 
male and female tendencies, in which su- 
premacy is gained at the ‘turning point’ by 


Interstitial Neurosy philis 


the formerly less developed tendency. The 
time at which this switch-over takes place 
determines the degree of intersexuality. In- 
tersexuality is thought to be of common oc- 
currence, even if it may not yet be exactly 
recognizable. 

A special form of intersexuality, occur- 
ring in man as well as in domesticated 
mammals, is probably caused by delayed or 
deficient hormone production and results 
in modifications of both internal and exter- 
nal sex organs and secondary characteris- 
tics. 
interstitial neurosyphilis (-stish’al nū- 
rō-sif'i-lis) [< L. interstitium, space between 
<inter, between + sistere, to place, stand.] 
A general term, not commonly employed 
for the pathological changes occurring in 
the meninges and blood vessels of the nerv- 
ous system in persons affected with syphilis. 


intoxicants, abnormal impulse to drink. 
Methilepsia; methomania. 

intoxication, hypnagogic. See hypnagogic 
intoxication. 

intoxication, pathological. See pathological 
intoxication. 

intoxication, senseless (in-tok-si-ka’shun, 
sens’les). Bleuler thus designates a form of 
alcoholism in which there are no ‘qualita- 
tively unusual symptoms.’ Rare. 


intracranial gumma (in-tra-kra’ni-al 
gum’a) [<intra- + cranium, skull; gumma 
<L. gummi, gum.] This condition is a form 
of cerebral syphilis and occurs rarely. The 
predominating pathological process is the 
gumma or syphiloma. This is an irregular 
or round, granulomatous nodular growth, 
varying in size from that of a pinhead to a 
walnut; it is generally multiple. Occasion- 
ally when single and of lar: 
produce symptoms of intra 
with or without focal signs. T. 


€ organic type of 
delirium, with a 
events, and with 
there is evidence 
pressure, a dull, 
D n, with a loss of 
spl uncter control. The blood and spinal 
ndings may be similar to those ob- 
in cerebral syphilis, and response to 
Philic treatment is fairly successful. 
(in-tra-si’kik), intrapsy- 
), a. [<E. intra- + psyche + 
» Originating or taking place 
€. Modern concepts of the 


psyene around a working hypothe- 
sis which assumes that the sated af Pehe 
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Intra-uterine 


is an organ of the individual’s body cor 
gously to the kidneys, liver, brain or hear 
and like them has its own special sce 
and autonomous correlative functions, an 
is made up of phylogenctic and ontogenetic 
ideas, feclings and modes of action. . 
On the basis of this hypothesis any one o! 
the component parts or materials es 
delusions, fears, obsessions and, coip z 
sions) is believed to have its origin co 
the psyche’, i.c., to be intrapsychic. PERES 
super-ego of Freud, the collective oo 
scious of Jung and the goal-idea of 
are regarded as intrapsychic structures. 


i i i cia, i chic. 
intrapsychic ataxia. See ataxia, intraps) 


intra-uterine (-ii’tér-in) [< E. iila a4 
uterus, womb + -ine.] From the thee ara 
point of view the uterus plays a s Bnd ‘the 
role. Patients express impulses towar Ar 
uterus in a variety of ways, the most ne 
mon of which is a tendency to return oe 
phase of intrauterine existence. T he et 7 
is most directly and vividly be senly 
the schizophrenic patient, who may sar 
assert that he is ‘back in my mother’s Ee 
as I used to be.’ It represents a en aro 
the stage of complete inertia and pens by 
Often the patients act out the M Perion; 
assuming the posture of universa } e i 
while at the same time they say they 

the mother. 


i i is common 
The intrauterine theme, 1s 27 in 
among psychoneurotic patients, E 


them it is expressed in highly a 
form. For example, a patient though earth’ 
icide as a means of ‘rejoining mother dar 
or they have a desire to remain 1 
rooms, ith: bein 
A patient said: ‘Death is rebirth; bord 
inside the mother is the same as kat he 
death? He had often phantasicd, ee va- 
was placing his head in his moth 
gina. 
Shelley wrote: 


ne b 
The babe is at peace within the pov > 
The corpse is at rest within the tom), 
We end wherein we begin. 


de- 
Freud, more than anyone else, pooh 
veloped the theme at great length, The re 
larly through studies of dream life. ed in 
birth phantasy is often zapa ating 
dreams in which the dreamer is Ho: 
ully on water. g i 
paa Ti caul was the veil which hi 
him from the world and hid the world z i 
him. The complaint that he made w 


` chib- 
reality a fulfilled wish-phantasy; it exhi 


Intrinsic Constant 


ited him as back once more in the womb 
and was, in fact, a wish-phantasy of flight 
from the world.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf, London, 1925) 
sale constant (in-trin’sik kon’stant). 
See central constant. 
Tow (in-wG‘i-tus), n. [L. introitus, place 
ee iniga. go i, ERER ean 
ty etek ire, g0.] The entrance intoa canal 
SS w organ. In psychiatry the term de- 
notes the act of sexual penetration. 
a pie ebbiekt'), v. [<L. intro, in- 
= be + jactus, p-p- of jacere, to 
cess) Aah anri] To withdraw psychic en- 
tees 2 rom an object and direct it 
nental image of the object. 


i Hais i 
a Pea (-jek’shun), n. [<introject + 
ing introjecte l introjecting or state of be- 
Porates ee When an individual incor- 
object as he his ego system the picture of an 
Process is —- the object to be, the 
then transferred foa introjection. Libido is 
vironment a from the object in the en- 
Jeck Fos marmot mental picture of the ob- 
Comes de xample, when an individual be- 
one, his tn due to the loss of a loved 
image he ae are directed to the mental 
sesses of the loved one. He acts 


toward ps 
; the Prats 
in reality. image as if it were the loved one 


raare 
sondan tae appears to be identical with 
secondar entification and perhaps also with 
ject-cath narcism. “The replacement of ob- 
a Profound. by identification brings about 
tion, Third Change in the libidinal situa- 
(super-) image thus incorporated into the 
libidinal oo set's itself as an object to the 
SO that mae Pulses proceeding from the id, 
the ego asa of them are directed towards 
stitutes wh, whole than previously; this con- 
Cissism?? > a Freud terms “secondary nar- 
Sts (4th ed Jonen E. Papers on Psycho-Analy- 
altimore, 1939) 2™ Wood & Company, 
E a 
absorbeg 32's presenting themselves, are 
Jecteq» (ac the ego into itself, “intro- 
by Ferenc cording to an expression coined 
(Vol. 4 zi), (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
irginia’ W. by Riviere, J.: Leonard an 
choanalysi oolf and The Institute of Psy- 

mh? London, 1924-25) 

‘aioe of view of analytical psy- 
249 Hf proamen is ‘psychologically 
Jection is à ess of assimilation, while pro- 
Jection ¢ ee of dissimilation. Intro- 

nifies an adjustment of the object 


to the Sig 
~. the subje k 
discrimi sc? While projection involves a 


inat; A 
ion of the object from the sub- 
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Introversion, Active 


ject, by means of a subjective content trans- 
veyed into the object? (Jung, C.G. Psycho- 
logical Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York & London, 
1923) a 
‘A passive and an active introjection may 
be discriminated: to the former belong the 
transference-processes in the treatment of 
the neuroses and, in general, all cases in 
which the object exercises an unconditional 
attraction upon the subject; while “‘feeling- 
into”, regarded as a process of adaptation, 
should belong to the latter form.’ (ibid). See 
identification. 
jntroversion (-vér'shun), n. [See introvert. ] 
From the standpoint of instinctual psy- 
chology, the turning of the instincts in- 
wardly upon oneself. ‘The libido in intro- 
version is directed toward the inner world, 
the world of representation, instead of the 
world of reality. With object-love there is a 
desire for motor discharge, a going out to- 
ward the object, but with introversion there 
is no desire for motor expression: satisfac- 
tion is found in imagined response, in dwell- 
ing on phantasied activities in connection 
with images and ideas of external objects.’ 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, 
A.M. The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanal- 


ysis. ‘Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 


Introversion is often used synonymously 
with phantasy-cathexis. Both imply a contact 
with reality and because of it, they differ 
from narcism, which does not imply such 
loss. 

Freud’s definition of introversion differs 
from Jung’s- Freud says that introversion 
does not mean that erotic relation with re- 
ality has been severed but that the individ- 
ual ‘has ceased to direct his motor activi- 
ties to the attainment of his aims in connec- 
tion with real objects.’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 4924-25.) ‘Intro- 
version means a turning inwards of the li- 
bido, whereby a negative relation of sub- 
ject to object is expressed. Interest does not 
move towards the object, but recedes to- 
wards the subject. Everyone whose attitude 
is introverted thinks, feels, and acts ina 
way that clearly demonstrates that the sub- 
ject is the chief factor. of motivation while 
the object at most receives only a secondary 
value.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. 
by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 


introversion, active. Jung states: ‘Intro- 
version is active, when the subject wills a cer- 


Introversion, Passive 


tain seclusion in face of the object; it is pas- 
sive when the subject is unable to restore 
again to the object the libido which is 
streaming back from it.’ (Jung, C.G. Psy- 
chological Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, New York & 
London, 1923, p.567) 


introversion, passive. See introversion, ac- 
tive. 


introvert (in’trd-vért), n. [<L. intro, in- 
ward + vertere, to turn.] One whose psychic 


energy (libido) is turned inwardly upon 
himself. 


introverted (in-tré-vér'ted), a. [See intro- 
vert.] Turned inwardly upon the subject 
himself, 


intuition, intellectual (in-ti-ish’un, in- 
te-lek'chū-al) [<ML.L. intuitio, -onis <in- 
tuitus, p.p. of intuéri, to look at, contemplate 


<in, in, on + tueri, look or gaze upon.] See 
intellect, 


intuitive type. See type, intuitive. 

invalidism (in’va-lid-iz’m), n. [<invalid 
<L. invalidus, not strong, infirm, feeble + 
ism.] Condition of being a chronic invalid. 
From the standpoint of the social worker: 
‘the habit of preoccupation with one’s 
health not justified by one’s actual condi- 
tion? (Hamilton, G. A Medical Social Ter- 


minology. Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 
1930). 


inversion, absolute (=, ab’sō-lūt). Freud 
speaks of those who are ‘absolutely in- 
verted; i.e., their sexual object must al- 
ways be of the same sex, while the opposite 
sex can never be to them an object of sexual 
longing, but leaves them indifferentor . . , 
may even evoke sexual repugnance,’ 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938) 

inversion, amphigenous =, am-fig'ē- 
nus). [See amphigenic.] Certain individuals 
are ‘amphigenously inverted (psychosexu- 
ally hermaphroditic); i.e., their sexual ob- 
Ject may belong indifferently to either the 
Same or to the other sex. The inversion 
lacks here the character of exclusiveness,? 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
reud, tr, by Brill, A.A. Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938) 


pee occasional (—, o-kā'zhun-al). 
t times, ‘chiefly when the normal sexual 
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Inverted Nymphomania 


object is inaccessible, or through better 
they [i.e., introverts] are able to take as t! s 
sexual object a person of the same sex a 
thus find sexual gratification.” (Freud, e 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. H 
Brill, A.A. Random House, Inc., New York, 
1938) 

inversion of affect (— ov af’ekt). When 
affects are transformed into their opposites, 
Freud speaks of the inversion or reversal of Us 
fect. ‘If I am conversing with a persh ? 
whom I must show consideration while ie 
should like to address him as an enemy, 
is almost more important that I should con 
ceal the expression of my affect fomi i 
than that I should modify the perba ea 
pression of my thoughts.’ (Freud, T Bill 
terpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by York, 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, New , 
1933). It is also known as counter-affect. 


inversion of relationship E pen 
la’shun-ship). From the social woa 
point of view: ʻA transposition ar gen a 
roles, as a young girl taking the mot! ie on 
sponsibilities or place in the pms family 
adult playing the child’s role in ra "Social 
group.’ (Hamilton, G. A ai New 
Terminology. Presbyterian Hospital, 
York, 1930) 


. m- 
inversion of the sleep mechani S 
nolence by day and insomnia at night. ahati 
inversion, sexo-esthetic. See sexo-es 
inversion. o- 
inversion, sexual (—, sek’shoo-al). For is 
sexuality, The expression sexual sychoana- 
used today in psychiatry in its pay the sex- 
lytic sense. ‘The popular theory © the po- 
ual instinct corresponds closely to 
etic fable of dividing the person in 
halves—man and woman—who s there- 
become reunited through love. 2 ue are 
fore, very surprising to find that t is no 
men for whom the sexual objec women 
woman but man, and that there are Suc 
for whom it is not man but yoe 
persons are designated as contrary of such 
or better, inverts, and the aitua eudi CH 
a relationship is called inversion. E tr. by 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freu w York, 
Brill, A.A. Random House, Inc., Ne 
1938) rn 
invert (in’vért), n. [<L. inveriert, te to 
upside down, topsy-turvy.] In Pye 4 by sex- 
day the term invert, usually modifie 5 
ual, is synonymous with homosexualis ` ie 
inverted nymphomania (in-vér’ted a 
fo-ma’ni-a). A woman’s excessive s¢ o- 
desire for women; homosexual nymp: 


i 


Inverted Oedipus 


mania. ‘We shall have finished with the 
PA ploms of nymphomania when we have 
A en of inverted nymphomania. There is, 
3 rae beside heterosexual nymphomania, 
aero nymphomania, just as beside 
nee fetichism there is homosexual 
oe ism.’ (Thoinot, L. and Weyese, A.W. 
Da ico-Legal Aspects of Moral Offenses. F.A. 
vis Company, Phila., 1927) 


inverted Oedipus. See Oedipus, inverted. 


pa h fovet) v. [<It. investire, cover.] 
DE « bont of view of psycho-analysis 
ona Bae ject is to charge it with affect, 

oWatee ect with it. The idea to charge is, 
tery is tigre dynamic. An electric bat- 
charged si ge with electricity; an idea is 
tense eters affect. A patient invests in- 
EN in the thought of dying. Invest 
s ymous with cathect (q.v.). 


ves : 
ea (ment), n. [<invest + -ment.] 
vestment perchosusiyne point of view in- 
toan iden ers to the affective charge given 
as a Sa object. For example, a patient 
the idea rbid dread of thunder; thunder is 
vested or object, in which dread is in- 
, or cathected. 
involuntar. 
1nvolunt: 
sounds, Aj 
invol a $ 
volution oa (in-v6-lii’shun), n. [<L. in- 
ution dedio P8 up.] As opposed to ¢vo- 
involuti =a decay. See climacterium. 
lercier wa? Insanity of (—, in-san‘i-ti ov). 
eties of ing ites: ‘By this is meant those vari- 
on in the wit that result from imperfec- 
ment, gg, Process of evolution or develop- 
agai. Gao Mercier, C.A. A Text-Book of 
con, 1914) rge Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
involut; 
s! lutional 


uns; 
chosi! Mel-an-k 


Y passage of urine. Enuresis. 


ARA production of abnormal 
Olement. 


melancholia (in-voli’- 
8'li-a). See involutional psy- 


taining to th Psychosis (— si-k6’sis) [*per- 
ion, as e period of involution or re- 
velopment 7 Opposed to evolution or de- 
order, arisi As a rule any psychiatric dis- 
Volutional ing for the first time in the in- 
ated etio ented and presumably associ- 
Volutional ically with it, is called an in- 
oF Psychiat sychosis. There are many forms 
Tried of life. States occurring during this 
choli. remot wo of which are outstanding. 
to, ta and is ch is called involutional melan- 
R n and depr aracterized by intense agita- 
Ee epres p osion. A second form, usually 
ave close T contains components that 
nship with schizophrenia. 
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Ipsation 


Other syndromes in this period of life may 
be marked by neurasthenoid and hysteroid 
symptoms. 

‘The period of involution brings with it a 
small increase of schizophrenic conditions, 
a more considerable increase of depres- 
sions, and then a number of less common 
diseases, some of which were described by 
Kraepelin. But the period of involution is to be 
sharply differentiated in this respect, as well as in 
general, from senile degeneration, even if the 
two processes may touch each other.’ 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 
involutional psychosis, paranoid type. 
The paranoid type of involutional psycho- 
sis is a nosologic entity included in the 
Standard Nomenclature of Disease, 1935. This 
mental disorder occurs during the involu- 
tional period (the menopause) in an individ- 
ual who has previously shown no indication 
of any paranoid reactions. It is character- 
ized by transitory or prolonged paranoid 
trends with suspiciousness, misinterpreta- 
tion and delusions of persecution. 
iophobia (i-5-fö'bi-à), n. [< Gr. iós, arrow; 
poison + phobia.) Fear of poison. 
‘P-persona (i-pér-so/na) [L., person.] By 
this term Burrow denotes the identity- or 
personality-constellation that synthesizes 
man’s socially interfunctioning symbol- 
exchange. The ‘I’-persona represents the 
systematized sum of the organism’s cortical, 
partitive, or symbolic processes, but not the 
primary coordination of functions motivat- 
ing the organism as a whole in its total bi- 
onomic adaptation. With man’s attempt, 
by means of the cephalic segment, to sym- 
bolize or project feelings and sensations 
that are intrinsic to the organism as a 
whole, there has resulted the artificial con- 
version of these total sensations into parti- 
tive and divisive ‘feelings’ or affects. It is 
through this mechanism that the ‘I’-per- 
sona has become a purely partitive, affec- 
tive identity throughout man’s interrela- 
tions. Contrasted with organic persona. 
Synonyms: Social substantive ‘P, pseudo- 
persona. See also affect; partitive; social im- 
ocial neurosis. (Burrow, T. The Biology 


age; si $ 
of Human Conflict. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York, 1937, p.390) 

ipsation (ip-sa/shun), n. [<L. ipse, self + 
-ation.| An infrequent term in English psy- 
chiatric literature, the equivalent of auto- 
erotism as used by Freud. It was coined by 
the Polish physician Kurkiewicz and is 
used extensively by Hirschfeld. 


Ipsation, Anal 


The self-interest may be expressed 
through various parts of ipse, and the word 
ipsation is then combined with the adjective 
applying to the particular zone of the body: 
anal tpsation, mammary ipsation, etc. The aim 
of the pleasure is sexual. 


ipsation, anal (—, a’nal). See ipsation. 
ipsation, mammary (—, mam’a-ri) [‘per- 


taining to the mamma (L., breast, teat).] 
See ipsation. 


IQ. Initial abbreviation of intelligence 
quotient. 


irradiation, psychological (i-ra-di-a’shun, 
SI-k6-loj'i-kal) [< irradiate, to shed radiance 
or energy upon <in + L. radius, ray.] Janet 
uses this expression in connection with the 
theory of ‘discharge’. He explains that ‘the 
discharge may not be simply a loss of en- 
ergy; for it may also be a putting into cir- 
culation of forces in a way which favours a 
new distribution, and, in especial, favours 
the transformation of part of the ener; 
into tension.’ He had previously said that 
s... the tension necessitated by the action 
has induced a general condition of tension 
which has persisted for a considerable time. 
We may speak of this as ‘psychological in- 
duction’ or a ‘psychological irradiation’, 
and we may contrast it with the phenome- 
non of derivation which we have studied in 
connexion with depression (Janet, P. Psy- 
chological Healing (Vols, 1-2), tr. by Paul 
E. and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 

irrational (ir-rash’un-al), a. [<in, not + 
commonly this term 
means unreasonable, Jung says: ‘As I make 
oes not denote some- 


ondon, 1923.) See rational. 


irrational terror (— ter’ér) [L 
o 
great fear’,] Enosimania. 


1 . . 
Tregular sex relation. Social workers? 
expression ‘ 


. Covering unlegalized unions, 
ane l love affairs, and adultery.’ 
Presb on, G, Medical Social Terminology, 

resbyterian Hospital, New York, 1930) 


‘fright, 
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Irresponsibility 


eT 
irresistible impulse (ir-ré-zis’ti-b’l 
im’puls). Weihofen says: ‘A large minority 
[of states], however, hold that this test, Ei 
right and wrong is not sufficient in al 
cases, and that a person who knew he 
committing an act which was ened 
wrong and prohibited by law may ner 3 
theless be excused from responsibility, i e 
lacked the power of conscious volition apa 
inhibition (freedom of will) to resist the i 
pulse to commit it.’ (Weihofen, H. Insanity 
as a Defense in Criminal Law. Common 
wealth Fund, New York, 1933) Eo 
‘Some persons are assailed by most “ 
gent desires, which they abominate, zopa 
and resist, to do things which are ment 
and which they abhor. They are constar id 
urged, by some internal irrational me 
sion, to steal, to injure themselves or i 
people, to set things on fire, and tod » Rok 
criminal acts.’ (Mercier, C.A. A Tex pee 
of Insanity. George Allen and Unwin, , 
London, 1914) 


shipi et). m 

irresponsibility (ir-rē-s aps ie) A 
[in, not + responsibility. Weihofer id be 
‘What the test for irresponsibility shou os 
is a question upon which authorities New 

‘The law in this country (except ee ol- 
Hampshire) can be summarized 
lows: ‘ble for 
‘A person is not criminally responsible ë 
an offense if at the time it is commit 
is so mentally unsound as to lack e 
“1. Knowledge that the act is wro 


s ower 
‘2. (In seventeen states) will par 


c s0- 


g or 


enough to resist the impulse to corsage? 

‘The first part of this rule eae part O: 
called “right and wrong test”. This He d 
the rule is law everywhere; and it is i 


d in 
test of irresponsibility in England an ing 
twenty-nine American states. Te ily half 
of the rule varies considerably; in EEN „a 
the cases it is stated that to be exc not to 
defendant must be so disordered as (some- 
know the “nature and quality «conse 
times “nature and character "aid know 
quences”, etc.) of the act, or if he rene: 
it, that he did not know that it RS bae. le 

‘The second part states the “irr soe 
impulse test”, which is added as a tes an 
test of responsibility in seventeen tae: uris- 
in the District of Columbia. In mer a 
dictions, a person is excused if ok E the 
pable of knowing the weongfiines Siini 
act, or, even though he does ond the 
wrong, if he is incapable of controll 2 
impulse to commit it.’ (Wr ikot ea 
sanity as a Defense in Criminal Law. Co 
wealth Fund, New York, 1933) 


Irritability, Morbid 


irritabili morbi ir-i-ta-bil’i-ti 
i -i-tåà-bil’i- 
mawe'bid) D Ta d  (ir-i-tå-bil'i-ti, 
- Debilitas erethisica. 
irritable weakness (ir‘i-ta-b’] wék’nes). 
eurasthenia. Obs. 

E ; Bee x 

ray Nobama (i-rd6-ma’shun), n. [<L. irru- 
re to extend breast to, give suck <in, in 
uma, a sucking-breast, teat.] Fellatio. 


i ia (isk-nd-fo'ni 

iscanophonia (isk-nd-f6'ni-a), n. [<Gr. 

sg Meg stammering <ischnés, dry, 
» Weak + -phonia.] Stammering. 


ichophonia (is-k6-f6'ni-a), n. [<Gr. is- 
pars to check, curb + phdné, voice, cf. 
nophonia. | Stammering. 


~ 9 

oe Bing noun-forming suffix meaning 
octrine oe oA state, conduct, theory, 
<verb: vs -isme <L. -ismus < Gr. -ismós 

Bo S ending in -izein. 

arg (i-sog’a-mus), a. [<Gr. fs0s, 

or harante + -gamous.] Pertaining to 

equal in Ftp „by gametes which are 

Sexes (se, and similar in structure in both 

isolat © gam): Genet. 

of a he ’sd-lat), v. [<It. isolato, p.p- 

Sulate,] hoo island <L. insula, cf. in- 
iew. ¢ m the psychoanalytic point of 


Vv 

to se . š 
from p Parate experiences or memories 
i m their affect, p 


lsolati BA 
‘ion Gee, i-s6-1a’shun), n. [<isolate 
Means the n psycho-analysis, this term 
from its „g Paration of an idea or memory 
that what €ctive cathexis or charge, ‘so 
Ing but ae in consciousness is noth- 
fectly col I cational content which is per- 
Portant “is and is judged to be unim- 
and Anxiet reud, S. Inhibitions, Symptoms 
and Vir ran tr. by Strachey, A.: Leonard 
Psychoanal a Woolf and The Institute of 
ample, a ys» London, 1936.) For ex- 
Casiong ae ent remembered the many oc- 
tempts to which he made ineffectual at- 
tons wer, murder his father. The recollec- 
Isolation vttely without affect. 
Otor a May also be observed in the 
POthing eee There is a pause ‘in which 
pad ioa to happen, no perception is 
hibition, © @Ction carried out.” (Freud, S. Zn- 
Strache, DmMpioms and Anxiety, tr. by 
at he Ing Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
On, 1936) nstitute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 


"reud dict , 
undoing distinguishes between isolation and 
thi ties ee implies a kind of foresight 
ing un check the appearance of some- 
according ts asant; it is a rational process, 
ational or = Freud, whereas undoing is ‘ir- 
Asa Magical in nature’. 


era becca Ahh oa 
Peutic régime isolation has been 
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Isolation, Action in 


practiced for centuries. P. Janet writes: 
‘The chief difficulties in life 2l in connec- 
tion with social relationships, and it has 
long been felt that social activities are more 
exhausting than any other kind. On this 
recognition has been based a method of 
treatment which is often associated with 
the rest cure of nervous diseases, namely, 
treatment by isolation.’ (Janet, P. Psycho- 
logical Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. 
and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 

Charcot said: ‘I can hardly speak too 
emphatically of the cardinal importance of 
isolation in the treatment of hysteria.’ 

In 1895 Déjérine inaugurated a particu- 
larly strict plan of isolation. He kept his pa- 
tients continuously in a bed completely 
surrounded by white curtains. 

Janet practices isolation less severely. 
‘The invalid is removed from the family, 
but continues to see his relatives from time 
to time; he associates more or less freely 
with the other patients, and with the staff 
of the establishment. All that is achieved is 
a transference from the habitual environ- 
ment to an artificial one.’ (Janet, P. Psy- 
chological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, 
E. and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 

From the social worker’s standpoint, iso- 
lation means ‘inadequacy of social contacts 
or fellowship as in Lack of Associates (Hamil- 
ton, G.). 

In sociology isolation is the separation of 
the person or group from social contacts. 

‘Isolation means a limitation of the op- 
portunity for stimulus and response.’ 
(Young, K. An Introductory Sociology. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, 1934) 

‘By reason of poverty, geographical iso- 
lation, caste, feeling, or “pathos”, individ- 
uals, communities, and races may be ex- 
cluded from some of the stimulations and 
copies which enter into a high grade mind. 
The savage, the Negro, the peasant, the 
slum dweller, and the white woman are 
notable sufferers by isolation.’ (Thomas, 
W.I. Race Psychology. American Journal of 
Sociology XVII, 744, 1911-12) 


isolation, action in (—, ak’shun in). With 
this expression P. Janet designates inde- 
pendent initiative. He spoke of one of his 
patients, Lydia, who tried to conceal her 
distress when she was separated from her 
sister. ‘Now the art of living alone, of tak- 
ing the initiative in isolation, is ati art of 
a very special kind, one which stands at a 
high level, one which has developed slowly, 


> 


Isolation Amentia [308] -ize 


and which has played an important psy- 
chological part by becoming the starting- 
point of ideas of unity and freedom.’ (Janet, 
P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 
Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925) 


isolation amentia (i-sd-la’shun a-men’- 
shi-a). See amentia, deprivative. 

-ist (-ist), suffix forming agent-nouns, 
meaning one who practices, professes, ad- 
vocates, or adheres to an art, profession, 


theory, etc.;—corresponding to -ism <Gr. 
verbs in -izein, 


itching (ich’ing), n. See craving, autonomic- 
affective. 


-itis (-i’tis), combining form meaning af- 
fection or inflammation of a particular 
part, inflammatory disease <Gr. -ilis, 
clipped from words like arthritis, etc. 


-ity (-i-ti), noun-forming suffix meaning 
condition, state, quality <F. -ité <L. -tlas. 
-ize (-iz), verb-forming suffix <F. -ise 
<Gr. -izein. See -ism. 


J 


Jack the Clipper. The designation given 
to any individual possessed of the morbid 
Propensity to clip hair or braids of girls; the 
name was first used in reference to a man in 


Chicago who for several years carried on 
the practice. 


Jee the Ripper. A London physician, an 
epileptic, who over a period of years com- 
mitted brutal murders. 


Jackson, Gak’sun) John Hughlings (1834- 
11), British neurologist. 


Jacksonian convulsion (jak-s6/ni-an kon- 
Hu re or epilepsy (ep’i-lep-si) [John 
ane Ings Jackson]. A localized convul- 
half hema, limited to the face or one limb or 
ee the body, not usually associated with 
nied ReneS and frequently accompa- 

e aft, subsequent transitory weakness of 
of ik ected muscles caused by ‘exhaustion’ 

motor cells, 


Jacksonia. : s F 

i n epilepsy (— ep'i-lep-si). Jack- 
Sonian convulsion y (— ep'i-lep-si). J 
Jactation 
“onis, tossin 
Jactitation 
Jactitatio, 
Jactāre, t 
Ness or t 


(jak-ta’shun), n. [<L. jactatio, 
8, agitation.] See jactitation. 
_Gak-ti-ta’shun), n. [<M.L. 
oe <L., jactitare, frequentative of 
row, cast, hurl.] Extreme restless- 
J Ossing about, 
a 
vi). Pye ange theory (jamz’-laing’gé thé’6- 
ing of € theory that’an emotion is the feel- 
8 of bodily changes. 


Ja Sa 
mep Jamz) William (1842-1910), 
an philosopher and psychologist. 


anerp . 
Janet rr (zhà-nāz’ di-zéz’) [<Pierre 
Shasthênia. ) French psychiatrist. ] Psy- 

anep 
Thination t (Ca test’). A test for the deter- 


answers « of tactile sensibility; the patient 


aminer finge a when touched by the 
argo. e 

baraphosi Phasia (jar’gon a-fā'zhi-å). See 
aspe; = 

Genet (yas'pérs) Karl Th. (1883- _)s 


jaw +_.Psychiatrist. 
Patio E Gaw’ jérk), n. A deep reflex. 
Jaw hang Pens his mouth so that the lower 
er a a little; the examiner places his 
Strikes it the side of the lower jaw, and 
Tesults in With a percussion hammer; this 
raisi ont action of the masseter muscle 

ing of the jaw. 


Jelliffe, (jel’if) Smith Ely (1866- J; 
American psychiatrist and neurologist. 
Jendrassik reinforcement (yen’drà-sēk 
Jg Ernst Jendrassik, 1858-1 TA 
physician.] A weak response of the knee- 
jerk may often be reinforced, that is 
strengthened, by having the patient grasp 
his own hands and pull vigorously on 
them. 

jitters (jit'ërz), n.pl. Nerves (q.v.). 

jittery (-'ér-i), a. Nervous (q.v.). 

joke, morbid impulse to. Moria. 
judgment (juj’ment), n. [E. judge <L. 
judicare, to judge + -ment.] Of the many 
definitions of judgment, the one most com- 
monly used in psychiatry has to do with the 
ability to recognize the true relations of 
ideas. This involves what is called critical 
judgment. ‘But if we speak in psychiatry and 
jurisprudence of the capacity to judge, we 
mean the ability to form judgments, that is, 
the capacity to draw correct conclusions 
from the material acquired by experience.’ 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 

Some authorities distinguish between 
critical and automatic judgment, meaning by 
the latter the performance of action as a re- 
flex. When a patient with good vision 
walks directly into a wall, instead of stop- 
ping or turning, it is said that his automatic 
judgment is impaired. 
jumps, n.pl. See epilepsy, myoclonic. 
junctim (junk’tim), adv. [L., jointly 
<junctus, p.p. of jungere, to join, unite ae 
-im, as in passim, confertim, etc.) Adler de- 
fines this term as a ‘purposive connection of 
two thoughts and aflect-complexes that 
have in reality little or nothing to do with 
one another, in order to strengthen the 
affect. For example, a patient with agora- 
phobia, in order, by a complicated mech- 
anism, to raise his prestige at home and 
force his environment into his service and 
to prevent himself likewise from losing, 
while on the street or in open places, the 
“resonance” so fervently desired, unites 
unconsciously and emotionally into a 
“junktim”, the thought of being alone, of 
strange people, of purchases, search for the 
theatre, society, etc., and the phantasy of 
an apoplectic stroke, a confinement on the 
street, disease infection through germs on 
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Jung, Carl Gustav 


the street.’ (Adler, A. The Practice and The- 
ory of Individual Psychology, tr. by Radin, P. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
pany, London, 1924) 


Jung, (yoong) Carl Gustav (1875- } 
Swiss psychiatrist. 
jus primae noctis (is’ pré’mi nôk’tēs) L. 
{right to the first night.] The ‘right to the 
first night’ or ‘right of the lord? (droit du 
seigneur) is usually described as ‘a lascivious 
tribute levied by feudal lords upon their 
vassals, in accordance with which the lord 
enjoyed the first embrace of the vassal’s 
bride.’ (From Putnam’s translation of Paolo 
antegazza’s Gli amori degli uomini.) It was 
also called virginal tribute. Among certain 
primitive tribes the ‘right to the first nigh? 
belonged to the father of the bride and was 
supposedly symbolical of his authority. 


juvenile (j0’vé-nil), a. [<L. juvenilis, 
youthful < juvenis, young.] From the stand- 
point of psychiatry the juvenile period ex- 
tends from the beginning of the phase of 
puberty to the end of the stage of adoles- 
cence; that is, juvenilism includes the 
phases of puberty and adolescence. 


juvenile general paresis (j00’vé-nil jen’ér- 
al _ par’é-sis). Juvenile ‘general Paresis 
is the result of ‘inherited? syphilis and does 
not differ essentially from the adult form. 
The disease is usually observed in children 
twelve to fourteen years of age, The early 
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Juvenilism 


symptoms may be motor for the most part 
such as stumbling and clumsiness in walk- 
ing. With this is associated an incipient dis- 
turbance of speech with a freshly-budding 
dullness in school. Then occurs a progres- 
sive mental deterioration, school knowl- 
edge is finally absolutely lost and the de- 
mentia becomes profound. The motor 
symptoms steadily progress in severity, con- 
tractures of the extremities develop quite 
early and the patient becomes absolutely 
helpless. 


juvenile tabes (— ta’béz). Juvenile ae 
presents an essentially identical la 
process and clinical course as in the adu! i 
The symptoms appear from about the age 
of ten onward, in children who have oe 
genital syphilis or who acquired the aes 
in infancy or early childhood. it is 
rather infrequent while optic aop A 
very common in juvenile tabes. M gla 
symptoms and taboparesis occur Hon 
quently. The Wassermann blood ET 
is often negative. The course is w e dis- 
rapid than in the adult form, andi a arly 
ease terminates fatally comparative y ca Te 
juvenilism (jd0’vé-ni-liz’m), n. a sr 
+ -ism.] In contradistinction to “uo cone 
and persistent puberism (q.v.), this ab 4 
stitutional condition characterize of Lae 
persistently youthful appearance | ing a 
body in a mature individual awae g 
the signs of having passed the pubera 


| 


K 


Kahlbaum, (kal’boum) Karl Ludwi 
4 g 
(1828-99), German psychiatrist. 
kainophobia (ki-nd-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
kainós, n i ja; kaino- 
e + phobia.] See neophobia; kaino: 
kainotophobia (-tō-fö'bi-à), n. [<Gr. 
us newness, novelty <kainds, new + 
bhobia.] Fear of change or novelty. 


kakergasia (kak ~ tos 
we: ak-@r-gas’i-a), n.  [Gr. 
Shakes, bad + ergasia.] See merergasia. 


kakidrosis (kak-i-drõ’sis), n. [<Gr. kakós, 
= ~hidrosis, sweat.] Perspiration with 
psagreeable odor. ‘Perspiration is dimin- 
acter, and sometimes transformed in char- 
Saa as to give a peculiar and often ex- 
Chure} disagreeable odor (kakidrosis).’ 
sen to and Peterson, F. Nervous and 
eo iseases (8th ed.). W.B.Saunders 
™pany, Phila, & London, 1916) 


akorrhaphi ; Pence «puna 
bind), in PegPhobia (ka-k6-raf-i-6-f6’- 


did cy. Sce idiocy, Kalmuk. 
remiesky-Clérembault complex. Clé- 
ault-Kandinsky complex. 


atal . a aie 
alepsy bye (kat-a-lep’si-a), n. Same as cat- 


See See catatonia. 
kéthisne Phobia (ka-this-6-f6'bi-a), n. [< Gr. 
Sitting dow, tig down + phobia.] Fear of 

en š . 
Gene popia (ken-3-fo’bi-4), cenophobia 

9 Dia), n. [<Gr. kenés, empty, void 


+ phos; 
of von] Fear of barren or empty space, 


er; 
[<Gy neurosis (kē-raw-nō-nū-rō’sis), 1. 
This ip -raunós, thunderbolt + neurosis.] 
(Lehiou S Introduced by H.Oppenheim 
lin, 1953 der ervenkrankheiten, 7 aufl., Ber- 
Sociated \ efers to traumatic neuroses as- 
ray vith electric shocks. 
Taungg Phobia (-fö'bi-à), n. [<Gr. ke- 
+ phobi anderbolt, thunder and lightning 
lightni l eraunophobia or the fear of 
Pati sks 1s common among psychoneu- 
Stron, ase It is related to the fear of 
S to Superior forces and as such it ap- 
atising geome from the fear of the father, 
Tt is, ¢ orate, the stage of phallic primacy. 
f castratio closely allied with the fear 


Kernig’s sign (ker’nigz sin’) [<Waldes 
mar Kernig, 1840-1917, Russian physi- 
cian]. The Kernig sign is observed in men- 
ingitis. Flexing the thigh at the hip, and ex- 
tending the leg at the knee, produces pain 
and resistance. 
key representation (kē rep-rē-zen- 
ta’shun). Paul Schilder writes: ‘A suggestion 
and a mental process become efficient only 
by way of specific representations which 
are in connection with the situation. I have 
called these representations “key repre- 
sentations”, and in order to influence a 
specific organ one has to find the key repre- 
sentation which fits this specific organ. This 
is merely an expression of the general prin- 
ciple that we live in specific situations.’ 
(Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. W.W.Norton & 
Company, New York, 1938) 
kinesalgia (kin-es-al’ji-a), n. [< kínēsis + 
-algia.] Pain induced by movement. A com- 
mon phenomenon when organic lesions are 
present. Very vivid pain of psychical origin 
(psychalgia) may also be experienced in 
the absence of organic pathology. This is 
especially true among hysterical individuals 
and is regarded as a conversion symptom, 
i.e., due to the conversion or expression of 
psychical pain in terms of physical mani- 
festations. 
kinesis (ki-né’sis), n. [Gr. kínēsis, move- 
ment <kineïn, to move.] Generic term for 
motion. 
kinesophobia (ki-né-sd-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
Kinesis + phobia.] Fear of motion. 
kinetic (ki-net'ik), a. [<Gr. kinétikés 
<kinein, to set in motion, move.] Relating 
to movement. 
king-slave phantasy (king’ slav’ fan’ta- 
si). ‘Another extraordinary type of phan- 
tasy which has received as yet too little at- 
tention at the hands of psychoanalysts is 
the king-slave phantasy, in which the in- 
dividual phantasies himself perhaps as now 
king, now slave, bound to service even by 
invisible golden chains.’ (Healy, W., Bron- 
ner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure 
and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 
kinship (kin’ship), n. [<kin, OR. enn 
race, people, kin + -ship.] The blood-rela- 
tionship among individuals belongin t 
the same stock by common descent Sg ‘ 
Me . See 
consanguinity. Genet. 
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Kirchhoff, Theodor 


Kirchhoff, (kirK’héf) Theodor (1853- 
1922), German psychiatrist; historian of 
psychiatry. 


Kirkbride, (kérk’brid) Thomas Story 
(1809-83), American psychiatrist. 


kleptomania (klep-té-ma/ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
kléptein, steal + mania.] Morbid impulse to 
steal. It is also known as pathological steal- 
ing. From the psycho-analytic standpoint it 
is believed that obsessive stealing stems 
from the period of infantile sexuality. The 
individual steals objects that possess libid- 
inal value to him (or should we say ‘her’, 
for stealing is regarded by Staub as essen- 
tially a female problem). It is held that 
stealing is rooted in a definite repressed 
wish, associated with penis-envy. When one 
steals from those in a superior position, it is 
said that the theft traces back to original 
penis-envy and active castration of the su- 
perior (father). 

Abraham and Alexander believe that the 
motive for stealing arises at the suckling 
stage, when the mother refuses to give the 
child the breast. Abraham further main- 
tains that obsessive stealers are those who 
Were emotionally starved during the in- 
fancy period; they become anti-social, be- 
cause they were not loved. The narcistic in- 
jury gives rise to revenge. 

Adler says: ‘Lies, thefts and other crimes 
committed by children are manifestly at- 
tempts to extend the limits of power in this 
way’ [i.e., toward superiority). (Adler, A. 
The Neurotic Constitution, tr. by Glueck, B. and 


Lind, J.E. Moffat, Yard & Company, New 
York, 1917) 


kleptomaniac (klep-té-ma’ni-ak), n. One 
affected with kleptomania, 


kleptomanic (klep-té-man’ik), a. Relating 
to or affected by kleptomania. 


kleptophobia, cleptophobia (klep-tō- 
fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. kléptés, thief, kléptein, to 
steal + phobia.] Fear of stealing or becom- 
ing a thief. 


Klippel-Feil syndrome (klé-pel’ fal’ 
sin’dr6m) [<Maurice Klippel, 1858- 
» French neurologist; André Feil, con- 
temporary French physician.] A congenital 
anomaly characterized by absence and fu- 
Sion of portions of the cervical spine, pro- 
ducing a shortness and stiffness of the neck. 
Ompression of the cord may occur with 
motor and sensory changes. Mirror writing 


may occur in association with the syn- 
drome. 


klon (klon). See clone, 
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Korsakoff Psychosis 


i ō-pē-mā’ni-å Gr. 
klopemania (kl6-pé-ma’ni-a), n. [<C 
Hopi, theft <kléptein, to steal + mania.) 
Kleptomania. Obs. 


Klumpke-Déjérine syndrome penne 
Auguste Déjérine-Klumpke, 1859-192 : 
French nceurologist.] A combination Po 
paralysis of the cervical sympathetic we 
paralysis and atrophy of the small musc: 

of the hand. i 

knee-jerk (nē’jčrk). A deep reflex; he E 
is flexed at the knee joint and the qua r 
ceps tendon is tapped just below the pi 
tella; this results in extension of the leg wi 


visible and palpable contraction of the 
quadriceps muscle. ae 
knowledge-test (nol’ij-test), 7- 


M’ Naghten, rule. 


Kohler, (kō'lër) Wolfgang (1887- ) 
German psychologist. 


m A inin 
koinotropic (koi-nō-trop'ik), a. Pertaini £ 
to koinotropy. 


n Loinds, 
koinotropy (koi-not'ré-pi) LEGR, kaita 
common + -tropy.] The state O BE 
identified with the common interes 
others or the public (Adolf Meyer)- 


iå Gr. 
kolyphrenia (ko-li-fré/ni-a), Ae a 
kélfein, to hinder, check, prevent 
nia.] Cortical inhibitability. 


Iytikós, hin- 
kolytic (kō-lit'ik), a. [<Gr. kõlytik ent 
dering, preventive; see kolyphrenta. schizoid. 
introduced by Hunt equivalent iss chiatry 
(Hunt, J.R. American Journal of PY 
12, 475-492, 1932-33) 


kopophobia (kō-pō-fö'bi-å), 
kóþos, a striking; toil; weariness 
Fear of fatigue. 


F j-kķō’sis) 
Korsakoff psychosis (kawsa kuf To A 
[<Syergey | Syergeyvich tJ This I 
1854-1900, Russian neurologist. sical dis- 
characterized by mental and phy mptom 
orders. The outstanding physica al syn- 
is polyneuritis. The organic me 


: at- 
: ination 0) 
drome is ‘the result of a eae e memory 


of impres- 
ation 15, 

defect 12 
The pa 
e extent 


n 
at least, and the taimes thani e rece 
d cannot be recalled. ous 
SE? and White, W.A. Diseases of the No 
System (6th ed.). Lea & Febigen 
1935.) The amnesic periods are §' 
filled in by confabulations. 
The Korsakoff psychosis may 


<Gr. 
m Te 


be caused 


Kraepelin, Emil [313] Kronfeld, Arthur 
> 


by a variety of agents—alcohol, metallic Kretschmer, Recents Ernst (1888-- 
Poisons, infections, or any of the encephalo- ), German psychiatrist. 

Pathies, 

Kraepelin, (kra’pe-lin) Emil (1856-1926), 
German psychiatrist. : 
Krafft-Ebing, (kraft’-4’bing) Richard 
(1840-1903), German sexologist. 


Kronfeld, (krén’felt) Arthur (1886- is 
German psychiatrist; psychotherapy. 


L 


labile (lab’il), a. [<L. labilis, apt to slip 
<abi, to fall, slide, slip.] Characterized by 
free and usually uncontrolled expression of 
the emotions. 

lability (la-bil’i-ti), n. The quality of being 
labile or unstable. In psychiatry it generally 
refers to the emotions. When the expression 
emotional lability is used, it means that the 
emotions are inordinately mobile and 
hence not under adequate control. The 
condition is observed in one of its most 
vivid forms in the manic phase of manic- 
depressive psychosis, in which state the 
emotions shift readily from one topic to an- 
other and are generally expressed fully. 
lachschlag-anfall (läK’shläK än’fål) [G., 
attack of short loss of consciousness due to 
laughter.] A condition described by Her- 
man Oppenheim (German neurologist, 
1858-1919) in which the patient falls un- 
conscious in violent laughing. 

lack of appetite (lak’ ov ap'ē-tīt). An- 
orexila; asitia. 

lack or absence of will-power. Abulia. 


lady abbess (la’di ab’es) [<OF. abbesse 
<L.L. abbatissa, fem. of abbas, abbot.] This 
is a derisive term for the madame of a 
brothel. Her male counterpart is called an 
abbot, while the prostitutes are termed 
nuns or Sisters of Charity. 


Laehr, (lar’) Henrich (1820-1905), Ger- 
man psychiatrist; bibliography. 

lagneia furor (lag-na’a foo'rér) [Gr. lag- 
neia, act of coition, lust; L. furor, rage, mad- 


ness, fury.] Mason Good's expression for 
erotomania. 


lagnesis (lag-né’sis), n. [<Gr. légnés, sa- 
lacious, lustful.] Erotomania. Obs. 
lagneuomania (lag-nii-d-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. lagnetiein, to have sexual intercourse, 
to be lewd and lecherous </égnos, lustful 
+ mania.] Sadism expressed by the male. 
-lagnia (-lag’ni-a), combining form mean- 


ing lust <Gr, lagneia, act of coition, sala- 
Clousness, lust. 


lagnosis (lag-na’sis), n. [<Gr. légnos, sa- 
lacious, lustful + -osts.] Satyriasis. 

lagophthalmos, lagophthalmus (lag-of- 
thal’mus), n. [<Gr. lös, hare + ophthal- 
més, eye.] A condition in which the upper 
lid fails to Move down when the patient at- 
tempts to close the eye. It is one of the signs 


of affection of the seventh, or facial nerve. 


P * anf 

Laignel-Lavastine, (lā-ñel’-lå-vå-stēn ) 
Maxime (1875- ), French psychiatrist. 
-lalia (-lā-li'å), combining form meaning 
catkins <Gr. laliá, talk(ing), chat, lo 
quacity. ia 

ia (14-li-6-f6’bi-a laliá, 
laliophobia (14-li-d-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. i 
talking + phobia.] Fear of talking (and pos 
sibly stuttering). . P 
lallation (la-la/shun), lalling (lal ae 
[<L. lallāre, to sing lalla or a lullaby. kerd 
intelligible speech. Neither term 1s 1n ood 
mon use today; they appear to be syn 
mous with word-salad (q.v.). w 
lalo- (lal’ō-), combining form means 
N <Gr. lálos, talkative, babbling, 
loquacious. 
laloneurosis (lal-5-nū-rõ’sis), 7- [<lalo- + 
neurosis.) Nervous specch-disorder. ad 
laloneurosis, spasmodic (—, spaz-M0! 
Stammering. . 
lalopathy (la-lop’a-thi), n. _ 
-pathy.] Any form of speech-disorde! : big oh 
lalophobia (lal-d-f6’bi-a), n- [<lato 
phobia. Fear of speaking. 


ie oe 
Jalorrhea (la-lo-ré’a), n. [</alo 
-rh(o)ea.] See tachylogia. licking] 


lambitus (lam’bi-tus), n. [L.5, 
Cunnilinction. ‘Such men, besi dertake 
tation or instead of it, usually un active 
still other acts. The first of these bitis 
and passive oral genital action, lari nost 
to which such people are ant tr 
forced.’ (Hirschfeld, M. Sexual =< a M 
by Gibbs, J. Emerson Books, 10C» 
York, 1939) 


00) 
Lange, (läng’č) Carl Georg (1834-19 2 


des cohabi- 


o är-ti- 
language, artificial (lang'gwij ficial 
RA Bleuler speaks of the artn 


meaning ncologistic language. aay ities 
lapsus calami (lap’soos ka‘laemé) Doa 
‘slip of the (reed-)pen’.] A vay in psy’ 
phenomenon, usually midem sycho- 
chiatry from the point of view O! P j 
analysis. jeni 

A lady once told me that an an i 
in writing to her had closed the letter Way 
the curious sentence, “I hope you ataie 
and unhappy.” He had formerly on RE slip 
hopes of marrying her himself, an d by i 
of the pen was evidently determine 
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Lapsus Linguae 


dislike at the thought of her being happy 
with some one else. She had recently mar- 
ried? (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis 
(4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938). See symptomatic act. 
lapsus linguae (— léng’vi) [L., ‘slip of the 
tongue’.] In psychiatry the most com- 
monly accepted explanation of a slip of the 
tongue comes from psycho-analysis. 
a unmarried man, a patient, re- 
wae, fan my father was devoted to my 
wile.” He meant to say either “his wife” or 
pis mother’.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
nalysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
KY Baltimore, 1938). See symptomatic act. 
pam memoriae (— me-mô'rē-ï) [L., 
a the memory’.] Lapse or slip of the 
dividus a a common occurrence. An in- 
phone.» ate in calling his wife by tele- 
save i went quickly to the telephone and 
onde ati 3 number. Within a few sec- 
pt diay orrected the mistake. See sympto- 
lascivia (1: 
lascivia (ia), n [L jolt wane 
T ewdness.] Nymphomania. 
om, ae (la-siv’i-en-si), n. [<L. lascivi- 
de! ts, pres.p. of lascivire, to be wanton 
othar grgntiviousness; lewdness. ‘Still an- 
Ose ang P of symbolism is constituted by 
certain | malies represented essentially by 
uptuou asciviencies—that is, acts of a vo- 
80 far fore which, however, do not g0 
Physiolo at they may be looked upon as 
instances = substitutes for coitus, as is, for 
he Die masturbation.’ (Jacoby, G.W. 
‘agnalis 7 Mind and the Law. Funk & 
on, 1918) ompany, New York & Lon- 


asciy r J 

lewd ii (làs-kē'voos) [L., ‘wanton, frisky, 
escribing lascivious’.] Paracelsus’ term 
Strained chee chorea, to denote the unre- 


asègu acter of the motor symptoms. 
Charles L Sign (la-sAg’ sin’) [<Ernest 


Cian, aségue, 1816-83, French physi- 
Case ae Laségue sign is significant of dis- 
ance are go atic nerve. Pain and resist- 
thigh a- saused by extending the leg on the 


E and flexing the thigh at the hip joint. 


ti 
latens 7 period (lā’ten-si pé’ri-ud), ”- [<L. 
F cy] opp Pres:P. of latére, to be concealed 
Prieina expression latency period, used 
Psychic n74 Psycho-analysis, refers to the 
the eng Period of one’s life extending from 
the ado Of the infantile to the beginning of 
normall escent stage. In point of years it 
termina egins at about the age of five an 
€s at about the age of puberty- 


Duri 
ing the latency period there is nor- 
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Laurence-Moon-Bied! Syndrome 


mally a relinquishment of sexual expres- 
sions characteristic of the infantile phase in 
favor of activities and interests that take on 
the qualities of sublimations and reaction- 
formations. For example, in the latency 
period cleanliness takes the place of dirti- 
ness; display of knowledge replaces display 
of body; interest in sex is transformed into 
prudery. 

latent thought. See Cerebration, unconscious. 


lateral bending of the body. Pleuro- 
thotonos. 

lateral type (lat/ér-al tip’) [<L. lateralis, 
belonging to the side <Jatus, -eris, side, 
flank.) See pyknic. 

lateropulsion (lat-@r-6-pul’/shun), z. [<L. 
latus, -teris + pulsio, -onts, a beating, push- 
ing <pulsus, p-P: of pellere, to push, drive.] 
Rapid running sidewise with short steps, in 
paralysis agitans. 

laughter, compulsive (laf’tér, kom- 
pul’siv) [<L. compulsus, p.p. of compellere, 
to drive together; drive, force, compel + 
-ive.] This expression applies principally to 
patients with the hebephrenic form of 
schizophrenia. They often engage in hearty 
laughter when there is no occasion known 
to them or to others for laughing. They 
usually say that they do not know that they 
are laughing and they seldom, if ever, give 
any reason for it. 

‘Among the affective disturbances [in 
schizophrenia] compulsive laughter is es- 
pecially frequent; it rarely has the charac- 
ter of the hysterical laughing fit, but that of 
a soulless mimic utterance behind which no 
feeling is noticeable. It may often be pro- 
voked by allusion to a complex. Sometimes 
the patients feel only the movements of the 
facial muscles (the “drawn laughter”)? 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 
laughter, inordinate without apparent 
cause. Cachinnation. 


laughter, obsessive (—, ob-ses’iv). See 

laughter, compulsive 

laughter, spasmodic, hysterical (—, spaz- 

mod'ik, his-ter'i-kal) [< Gr. spasmédés, con- 

vulsive < spásma, spasm, convulsion. ] Gelas- 

mus. 

Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome [<J.Z, 
Laurence, British ophthalmologist; Moon; 

A.Biedl, German physician.) A syndrome 
consisting of six cardinal signs in the fol- 
lowing order of frequency: obesity, retini- 
tis pigmentosa, mental deficiency, genital 


Law, Autonomic-affective 


dystrophy, familial occurrence, polydac- 
oly. : P 
law, autonomic-affective. See autonomic- 
affective law. 


law, biogenetic mental. See biogenetic 
mental law. 


law of avalanche (law’ ov av’a-lanch) 
[F. avalanche, mountain-slide <L. ad val- 
lem, toward the valley.] Law of the distribu- 
tion of energy in the nervous system as 
framed by Cajal. Sensory stimuli reaching 
the central nervous system normally gain 
release through a number of paths of dis- 
charge, which take the form of reflex arcs. 
When some of these reflex arcs are closed, 
so to speak, as avenues of release for nerv- 
ous energy, the energy is forced to flow 
through the remaining arcs. It is possible, 
as, for instance, in epilepsy, that, when dis- 
charged, the dammed-up energy produces 
a condition likened by Cajal to an ava- 
lanche. 

‘Such a conception would apply equally 
well to the “idiopathic” or “genuine epi- 
lepsy” with Ammon’s horn gliosis and the 
typical character traits, and to the epilep- 
sies associated with marked developmental 
defects (idiocy) in which it may be con- 
ceived that the wider paths for avalanche 
discharge have not been laid down, 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of 


the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, 
Phila., 1935) 


law of retrogenesis (— — ret-ré-jen’-sis) 
[<L. retro, backwards ++ genesis.) ‘It is re- 
markable to know in the matter of con- 
science the universal rule once more ap- 
plies: that that which is newly formed does 
not develop from the highest (in the sense 
of the most recent) existing formation but 
out of a lower part which has remained 
hitherto undeveloped. Every line of de- 
velopment is a blind-alley: the new sprouts 
from a bud which is further, sometimes 
much further, down. The path of develop- 
ment is not that of evolution but of revolu- 
tion. Only out of temporary chaos does re- 
newal proceed. Before development can 
take place, there must be regression. We 
will give this rule a name and call it the 
law of retrogenesis.” (A.Staercke, Interna- 


1998) Journal of Psychoanalysis X, 186, 


lead-cap headache. See headache, lead-cap. 
lead encephalopathy (led’ en-sef-a-lop’a- 
wi) [<encephalo- + -pathy.] A diffuse brain 
isease due to chronic lead poisoning. It is 
usually occupational in origin, occurring in 
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Left, Fear of Objects to the 


painters, plumbers, plasterers and typeset- 
ters. Children may develop the disease 
from licking painted toys. Such a 
as hair dyes, cosmetics, lead plasters an 
salves, used over a long period of time may 
cause lead poisoning. 

Clinically, the disease may be Sige 
ized by headache, memory defects, ramen 
sions, delirium, hallucinations, hemip cg a 
and blindness. Lead encephalopathy a 
children is characterized by increased ans 
tracranial pressure, convulsions, hyperten 
sion and cerebral edema. 


leadership (léd’ér-ship), n. [< leader pe 
<OE. ledan, to cause to go <lithan, to px 
+ -ship <OE. -scipe.] Leadership ‘may an 
broadly defined as the relation parvena 
individual and a group built around eee 
common interest and behaving 1n a z A 
ner directed or determined by da of 
(Schmidt, R. Leadership; Encyclopae ous 
the Social Sciences (Vol. 9), p-282- The 
millan Company, New York, 1933) nist 
Two types of leadership are Gebers 
tive or symbolic and dynamic or ane ima 
(ibid). Max Weber has cmphasize eE 
portance of the charismatic form O to have 
ship where the leader is thought inary 
divinely instilled or at least Cen, Gaal 
qualities. (Weber, M Wirtschaft un 
schaft, Tübingen, 192 ad- 
gea ARS the psychology: i! be 
ership in terms of reciprocal re mn bee 
superordination and subordina aL 
tween the leader and the led. Gia Hum- 
Soziologie. Verlag von Duncke 2) 
blot, München und Leipzig, 19 , 
lead pipe rigidity (led’ pip "J: 
hunardan, A lead possesses pra 
no rigidity.] Waxy anes 2 . 
leaping ague (lép’ing agit) lagués” 
<E a acute.] Dancing mania 
choreomania. z héb 
Leber’s disease (lā’bčrz di-zéz') ea 
dor Leber, 1840-1917, German guy optic 
mologist.] Hereditary familial e ages f 
atrophy, occurring between re en the 
eighteen and thirty, more eps ane 
male progeny, but transmitted fro esl 
male. It is a bilateral, slowly pros 
condition, often remaining prato o 
even regressing. There is a centra 
and a normal peripheral field. jick, © 
lécheur (lā-shēr’), n. [< F. lécher, to i 4 
suck.] One who applies the mone 
genitals of others, that is, practice 
cunnilingus. 


left, fear of objects to the. Levophobia. 


fellatio; 


-< 


aaee SS Eee 


a 


-lepsia 


-lepsia (-lép’si-4), combining form mean- 
ing seizure, attack <Gr. -lépsta, as in epi- 
lepsia, eptlepsis, epilepsy. 

-lepsy (-lep-si), equivalent of -lepsia. 

ep omeningitis (lep-t6-men-in-ji’tis), n. 
<Gr. leptés, weak, (s)light + meningitis.] 

See meningitis. 


leptoproropia (lep-tō-pros-ō'pi-à), n- 
mi —— fine, small, weak, thin + 
Shek face + -ia.] In anthropology and 
a itutional medicine, a condition char- 

erized by a narrow face and an elon- 
gated cranium. 


re (-sd’mal), leptosomic (-mik), 
Gian 7 osome + -al, -ic.] Identical with 
ai oe In coining the term Kretsch- 
aie ed to describe the main structural 
in E of the anthropological type 
notan ion rather than a secondary and 
i niversal property of the type. 
gan (lep’td-sm), n. [<Gr._ leptos, 
ae used i ; weak, thin + -some.] This term 
an ind: n constitutional medicine to classify 
ividual as leptosomic, or asthenic (q.v-)- 


le 5 

lama ygor ma), leresis (-’sis), n. [Gr. 
talk, q ee? silly talk <éros, silly or wild 
ol servet gst Garrulity; childish speech 
Obs, ed in patients with senile dementia. 


1 . 
Lapan (lez'bi-an), a. [<L. Lesbius <Gr. 
» the Greek island, where Sappho 


as born Sy 4 
ianism, -] Pertaining to or practicing les- 


lesbian; i 
Sapph e (izm), n. [<lesbian + ism] 
130; ae esbian love. Aristophanes (Frogs, 
esbian es the word lesbidzein, ‘to do like the 
dictio Women’, translated in the Greek 
lesbi zay by L. fellare. 
t¢ (-’bik), a. Lesbian. 


achenoma (les-kē-nõ'må), n. [<Gr. les- 
Garruli gossip <léschē, gossip + -oma.] 
Ity; see also leresis. 


nymphomania nim-f6- 


e 
m2 nia) S (les'čr 
lethal a ee grave nymphomania. 
fatal ms thal), a. [<L. let(h)alis, deadly, 
‘sh, destr um, death <lére in delére, to abol- 
a heredi 9y.] Deadly, fatal. This describes 
goug tary character which in its homo- 
condition produces an extreme 


modificat 
ca : 
fecteg 0" that is fatal to the organism 


t 
kinds” L factors occur quite frequently in all 
recognizable and plants and are always 
m the or le by their drastic effect only 
m of homozygosity. ‘In the hetero- 


Sous ns 
Condition they may be carried with 
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Libido 
impunity by perfectly normal individuals, 
but that portion of the offspring of such in- 
dividuals in which segregation has brought 
two lethals together is killed.’ (Sinnott. 
E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Principles of Gonelics 
(3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York & London, 1939) sie 
lethargy-dream (leth’ar-ji-drém’), n. 
[<Gr. © léthargia, drowsiness, lethargy 
<lethe + -algy, by dissimilation.] See 
dream, convenience. 

lethe (lē'thē), n. [Gr. léthē, forgetfulness, 
oblivion.] Total loss of memory. Obs. 
letheomania (lé-thé-d-ma’ni-a), n. [< L. 
lethaeum <Gr. léthaion, something that 
causes drowsiness, induces forgetfulness 
<lethe + mania.] Morbid longing for nar- 
cotic drugs. 

letters, impulse to write (let’érz, impuls 
too rit’). Graphomania. 

letters, morbid impulse to write obscene. 
Pornographomania; erotographomania. 
leucomoria (la-k6-md'ri-a), n. [<Gr. leu- 
kés, white, wan, weakly + moria, folly.] 
Agitated melancholia. Obs. 

levels, mental. Sce mental levels. 

levophobia (lé-v6-fo'bi-a), n. [<L. laevus, 
left + phobia.] Fear of objects to the left; 
opposite of dextrophobia. 

lewdness, expression of, by word or 
image. Pornography. 

lex talionis (Ieks’ ta-lé-d’nés) [L., ‘law of 
retaliation, retribution’ .] See ¢alion. 
libidinal, libidinous (li-bid’i-nal, -nus), 
a. [<L. libido, -dinis + -al, -ous.] (1) Relat- 
ing to psychic energy; (2) relating to the 
erotic instinct. 

libidinal-cathexis (-ka-thek’sis), 7. See 
cathexis. 

libidinal-object (-ob’jekt). The object of 
one’s psychic energy. It may be outside of 
or within oneself. 

libidinization (-ni-za’shun), n. [<libidi- 
nize + -ation.] See erotization. 

libidinize (-‘i-niz), v. [<L. libido, -dinis + 
-ize.] See eroticize. 

libido (li-bid’6), n. [L., pleasure, desire, 
longing, fancy, inclination; in particular: 
unlawful desire, passion, wantonness; (usu- 
ally) in plural libidines: sensual desire, lust, 
esp. unnatural lust; and finally: voluptuous 
or obscene representations in painting and 
sculpture.] In the early years of psycho- 
analysis, when studies revolved principally 
around sexual issues, the energy associated 


Libido-analogue 


with the issues was termed libido. As other 
concepts developed and the same instinc- 
tual forces were ascribed to them the ex- 
pression libido was applied also to them. 

Instincts are endowed with energy. The 
energy is called libido. From the psycho- 
analytic point of view it docs not seem pos- 
sible to separate the two, save in the sense 
that there are two fundamentally different 
kinds of instincts, the sexual or erotic and 
the aggressive or death instincts. It seems 
that the energy is the instinct. ‘An instinct 
may be described as having a source, an ob- 
ject and an aim. The source is a state of ex- 
citation within the body, and its aim is to 
remove that excitation; in the course of its 
path from its source to the attainment of its 
aim the instinct becomes operative men- 
tally. We picture it as a certain sum of en- 
ergy forcing its way in a certain direction.’ 
(Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, W .J-H.: W.W: 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1933). 
Thus, the instinct is energy. 

Freud says that ‘one can either drop the 
term “libido” altogether, or use it as mean- 
ing the same as psychic energy in general.’ 
When used in this sense libido may be com- 
bined with Eros (erotic libido) or with 
Thanatos (destructive or death libido). Be- 
cause of the psychoanalytic history of the 
word libido, that is, because it was originally 
identified with erotic components for a 
number of years before the concept death 
instinct was introduced, libido is used by 
many synonymously with Eros. 

Healy, Bronner and Bowers say: ‘He 
(Freud) feels justified from the scientific 
point of view of his researches, he says, in 
viewing as “sexual”, or “love”, or “libido”, 
or “Eros”, not only desires for sexual union 
but much else.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. 
and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Mean- 
ing of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1930) 

It does not seem that Zibido can be the 
same as instinct and eros. Eros is one of the 
instincts; the other is Thanatos. ‘And now 
the instincts in which we believe separate 
themselves into two groups; the erotic in- 
stincts, which are always trying to collect 
living substance together into ever larger 
unities, and the death instincts which act 
against that tendency and try to bring liv- 
ing Matter back into an inorganic condi- 
ae (Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on 
Norton ae tr. by Sprott, W.J.H.: W.W. 
It b ‘Ompany, Inc., New York, 1933). 

seems that libido means psychic energy. 

ave advocated calling the energy- 
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Libido-wish 


concept used in analytical psychology by 
the name “libido”.’ (Jung, C.G.) , 
Libido is ‘a psychoanalytic term for a 
ual appetite; it stands to sexual instinct a 
the same relation as hunger does to nutri 
tional instinct? (MacCurdy, J.T. The Py 
chology of Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & Cor 
pany, Inc., New York, 1925) fle 
To Jones aes is sexual hunger; 
ve energy of the instincts. 
E McDougall suggests the term hormé e 
libido. He adds that it is the equivalen 
Bergson’s élan vital. 


libido-analogue. Sec analogue, libido. 


libido deficiens (lē-bē’dō dā-fë'kē-ens) 
[L., ‘failing libido’.] Lack of sexual urge. 


libido-fixation (li-bid’6-fiks-a’shum),._% 
The retention of libido or the erotic mst 
in an early level of psychic growth is C 
libido-fixation. » 
‘As “retiring in favor of someone else, 
has not previously been mentioned a he 
the causes of homosexuality, Or seers ‘ 
mechanism of libido-fixation in RA t: 
- . » (Freud, S. Collected Papers (yo Woolf 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Lon- 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
don, 1924-25). See fixation. 


õría, 
libido-theory (-th@’6-ri), n- [<Gr. err 
viewing, speculation < theorein, ae Frou 
hold.] The instinctual psychology the psy- 
is based upon the hypothesis that cael 
chic life of man is largely the ey cave in- 
multiple forms of activity which s 
stinctual or libidinal needs. 


at al 
say, the libido-theory) rests scarcely 


* essen” 
upon a psychological basis, but biology” 
tially supported upon the facts of. ee. by 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. ia Woolf 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and VAR Lon- 
and The Institute of Psychoana y had to 
don, 1924-25). But ‘a starting-p°! his prob- 
be found from which to approach : ecided 
lem [nervous disorders], and it wa AnA 
to look for it in the life of the Bars of in- 
mind. . . . Out of a great num ressions 
dividual observations and E [pub- 
something like a theory has at sycho- 
lished in 1917] shaped itself E Pe 
analysis, and this is known by the 
the “libido-theory”.’ (ibid) 


sous 
P onscl0 

libido-wish (-wish’), n. An stinct2 

craving for gratification of the 

impulses (see libido). 


Liebeault, Ambroise-August 


_ Freud speaks of ‘. . . the girl who has 
given all her affection to her father or 
brother and now would fain exchange the 
hitherto unconscious incestuous libido- 
wishes for the conscious wish towards the 
man who is wooing her. . . > (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
ay of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 


Liebeault, (lē bo’) A i 
mbroise-August 
(1823-1904), French psychiatrist; hypno- 


age mo, n. F. La vie, G. Leben. Just as 
tain often has a special meaning to cer- 
life. bac patients, so does the term 
‘the ee Wendell Holmes defined life as 
mamta of an organized being, in which it 
štruetutai is capable of maintaining, 1ts 
chan a r gaty by the constant inter- 
mede a elements with the surrounding 
ia? (Old Vol. of Life, p.201) 
ment. BA Psychiatiie patients, of whose ail- 
Prototy; izophrenia may be taken as the 
pletel ype; withdraw more or less com- 
indeed Atal their natural environments; 
as such, i cy do not look upon their bodies 
Part of ut rather regard their bodies as a 
eny th their ‘environment’. Since they 
understar ieee of environment, as we 
odies q nd it, they also believe that their 
h © not exist. 
himself oni Zophrenic individual conceives 
eg in the light of his psychology. 
identifica, his psychology is that of cosmic 
tion beiwee an which there is no distinc- 
it may veen the ‘I’ and the ‘not I’. Thus, 
tient tee said that the schizophrenic pa- 
structural so believe that he possesses any 
at we coy Spiritual unity or integrity. 
him ther call life does not exist to him. For 
eternal]: € is neither life nor death. He lives 
Verse, Th Not as himself, but as the uni- 
is eae is no embodied vitality. 
Observed -CPt of life is often, in principle, 
Patients. among other groups of psychiatric 
amon, in fact, it is not without its paral- 
do Not he the members of sects or cults that 
tric clas sat the imprint of formal psychia- 
lk ssification, 
ife chart (lif’ cha g skad 
ife. ärt). See biographic sketch. 
Adler a r gol), z. This term is used by 
vidual escribe the secret strivings of the 
and does 7mPlicit in everything he thinks 
Sates the’ ope a Superiority which compen- 
What he red inferiority. This fantasy of 
from a ee s he could be acts as a striving 
R (ideas of his own disadvan- 
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tages) to ‘above’ (ideas of how to gain ad- 
vantages). 

‘This constant striving from below to 
above... is the basis of all individual 
orientation. . . . Individuality itself, in the 
human sense, depends upon this fact that 
there is always inferiority, against which a 
goal of superiority is erected.’ (Mairet, P. 
ABC of Adlers Psychology. Kegan Paul 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) g 

‘Whether he regards his suffering as the 
most important thing in the world to which 
everyone must show obeisance, whether he 
is chasing after unattainable ideals or old 
deities, over-stepping all limits and norms, 
at every part of his way he is guided and 
spurred on by his longing for superiority, 
the thought of his godlikeness, the belief in 
his special magical power.’ (Adler, C. The 
Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology, 
tr. by Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, London, 1924) 
life instinct (lif’ in’stingkt). See instinct. 
life-lie (lif/li), n. Adler uses this term for 
the tendency of the neurotic individual to 
include in his life-plan the idea that he will 
fail because of the fault of others or owing 
to events beyond his control. 

‘It is a categorical command of his life- 
plan that he should fail either through the 
guilt of others and thus be freed from per- 
sonal responsibility, or that some fatal trifle 
should prevent his triumph.’ (Adler, A. 
The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, tr. by Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, London, 1924) 
life-organization (lif’awr-gan-i-za’shun), 
n. The life-organization of a person is ‘a set 
of rules for definite situations [such as] 
moral principles, legal prescriptions, eco- 
nomic forms, religious rites, social cus- 
toms.’ (Thomas, W.I. and Znaniecki, F. 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1927) 

‘The concept of individual life-organiza- 
tion may be used to indicate the existence, 
within the sphere of experience of an indi- 
vidual, of a limited number of selected and 
organized groups of social values which 
playa preponderant part in his life.’ (ibid) 
life-plan (lif/plan). With this term Adler 
indicates the entire system of behaviour by 
means of which the individual prevents his 
‘superiority’ from being subjected to the 
test of reality. 


life table (lif’ ta’b’l). A life table is an in- 
strument for determining the number of 


Light, Excessive Craving for 


years that any person may, on the average, 
be expected to live after reaching a speci- 
fied age. It also enables one to determine 
the chance of an individual dying within 
any specified number of years after reach- 
ing a given age. 

Example. According to the life table for 
continental United States, 1929 to 1931, 
prepared by the U.S.Bureau of the Census, 
the expectation of life at birth for white 
males was 59.12 years. Again, according to 
this life table, of 100,000 males born alive, 
81,457 will reach age 40. Therefore 18,543 
will die before reaching age 40, and the 
chance of dying before reaching age 40 is 
185.43 per 1,000. Those who reach age 40 
will live, on the average 29.22 years, or 
they will die at an average age of 69.22 
years. See expectation of life. 
light, excessive craving for. Photomania. 
Lilliputian (lil-i-pi’shan), a. [<Lilliput, 
an imaginary kingdom of 6 inch pygmies in 
Jonathan Swifts (1667-1745) Gullivers 
Travels. The word lilliput <lill, a small pin, 
and put (provincial English), a queer, 
clownish fellow.] Lilliputian concepts are 
not uncommon in psychiatry. Patients 
often hallucinate people in miniature form. 

‘In Lilliputian or microptic hallucina- 
tions, the objects seen appear much re- 
duced in scale.’ (Henderson, D.K. and 
Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry 
(4th ed.). Oxford University Press, London, 
1936). See micropsia. 


Lilliputian hallucination. See hallucina- 
tion, Lilliputian. 

limited responsibility (lim‘i- 
si-bil’i-ti). See partial insanity, 


limophoitas (li-m6-foi'tas), n. [<Gr. limés, 
hunger + phoitds (nésos), madness, frenzy, ] 
Psychosis induced by starvation, 


limophthisis (lim-of’thi-sis), n. [<limés, 
hunger + Gr. phthisis, wasting, consump- 


tion.] Emaciation from insufficient nour- 
ishment. 


limosis (li-md/sis), n. [<limés + -osis.] 
ason Good’s term to designate the men- 


tal disorders associated with abnormal ap- 
petites, 


Lindauw’s disease (lin’douz di-zéz’) [< Ar- 
vid Lindau, contemporary Swedish pathol- 
ogist.] An angioma of the brain occurring 
in „connection with angiomatosis of the 
retina, Occasionally familial and hereditary. 


linear type (lin’s-z, 7 ae 
contend tie €-€r tip’), a. [<L. linearis, 


É 3 ines <linea, linen thread, a 
string, line.] See asthenic. ° ž 


ted rē-spon- 
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Lissauer’s Dementia Paralytica 


linkage (lingk’ij), n. Act of linking, or state 
of being linked. This is an parean a 
ception to the Mendelian principle onn as 
pendent assortment and is the foun re y 
of the modern chromosome theory of 1n 
heritance as formulated by Morgan, a 
1910, from his famous Drosophila me 
ments. It is characterized by the tend ene 
of genes located in the same chromos ia 
to remain in their original omiman > 
and to be inherited as a hioa rather tha 
independently of one another. a 
Apart o the assumption na (ie 
genes must be located in the same c rs iur 
some, in order to permit such a coupi niriy 
the mechanism of linkage has been ned 
explained by the discovery that the oe 
etes of a plant or animal which is herea k 
gous for two linked traits are not formi ee 
equal numbers, but that the gamere © T 
the parental combinations of gencs E 
ways more numerous than the at 
the new combinations of genes.’ ( > mere 
E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Principles of Ge anys 
(3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Comp 
Inc., New York & London, 1939) 2 
Because of the frequent og an i- 
crossing over (q.v.), most of the A ehougl 
stances of linkage are incomplete. Jinke 
it is theoretically possible that nap he ar 
genes may never separate, becat Ta 
so close together in the chromoso 
break cannot occur between wan 
cases of complete linkage are ¢xC 
rare, 


e of 


ee LEA aL 
linonophobia (li-nd-nd-fo’bi-a), n rear of 
linon, Pard, thread + phobia] He 
string. liq- 
liquidation by memory. See penaa 
uidation by. 


liquidation, mental Š 
EEEN [liter. ‘settling of accor a om 
justment’.] P.Janet thus denote s. He 
from painful psychological atun ened in- 
speaks of ‘liquidating the comp! ts]. THS 
trigues of WKV’ [one of his pacent 
was not an easy matter, because i 
girl begged me not to breathe om as s000 
parents. She recovered tranquil! A to say 
as she was out of the toils. I pies 
that no less than eight times I have 
help in the breaking off of engog Healing 
marry.” (Janet, P. Psychologica 
(Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. an 1925) 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


t, 
chmens 

liquidation of attachment. See alta 
liquidation of. ‘es 
Lissauer’s dementia paralytica (li 


. J3 Ny 
(lik-wi-da’shut? 


Z 
ouet 
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Lithic Diathesis 


dā-men’tē-å pa-ra-lé’té-ka) Heinrich Lis- 
sauer, 1861-91, German neurologist. An 
atypical syndrome of general paresis char- 
acterized by (1) unusually well-retained 
intellectual functions and (2) severe focal 
symptoms, such as apoplectiform attacks, 
hemiplegia, aphasia, etc. 
lithic diathesis (lith'ik di-ath’é-sis) [< Gr. 
lithikés, of the stone (in the bladder) 
<lithos, stone; see diathesis.] This constitu- 
tional morbid condition is characterized by 
the metabolic anomaly of uricemia and a 
tendency to form urinary calculi. It is one 
of the most important manifestations of 
arthritism (q.v.) and is primarily a heredi- 
tary anomaly of metabolism rather than 
T of renal function, as it occurs especially 
ae amilies in which various signs of a con- 
tutional weakness of the urinary appara- 
tus are found. 
cath lie acid diathesis is often found in the 
SE alt amily or individual to be combined 
toe ating with gout and an oxalic acid 
it sas leari to oxaluria and oxalic 
kether a t is the autonomic system, tO- 
cr with the endocrine system, which 
PAs a significant part in the pathogenesis 
an ea uria and the related phosphaturia 
alcinuria. 


litigati 
igation, abnormal impulse toward. 
Tocessomania. 


grgious paranoia (li-ti'jus par-a-noi’a). 
Li € as paranoia querulans (q-V-)- 
1845 ssign (lit’enz sin’) [<Moritz Litten, 
ysis of 907, German physician.) In paral- 
hado E diaphragm—non-projection, o 
respiration, the diaphragm x-rayed during 
aust disease (lit'Pz di-zéz’) [<William 
nc Nae 1810-94, English surgeon.] 
ue pue spastic diplegias, presumably 
involvi ilateral congenital brain defects, 
system, 8, Pecially the pyramidal motor 
dka 9 lesions acquired at birth. 
the cl ap is retarded, the gait is spastic and 
varus). E walks on its toes (pes equino- 
Tub tog The thighs are adducted, the knees 
sion nes and the legs cross in Progres- 
ay invents gait). This spastic paralysis 
ar e both upper extremities as well. 
mental ai, present are various grades of 
excitabili isturbance, ranging from hyper- 
idiocy To and irritability to imbecility or 
Occur, ypical epileptic convulsions may 
and ab trabismus, dysarthria, drooling 
oveme mal involuntary and associated 
load ents may be observed. 


> case (löd’ kās’). In psychiatric social 
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work, a term for the number of ‘clients’, 
as well as for the intensity of service being 
given. 2 
locomotor ataxia (l6-k6-m36’ter å-tak’si-å). 
Sec tabes. 

Loewenfeld, (lé’ven-felt) Leopold (1847- 
1924), German psychiatrist and sexologist. 
-logia (-16‘ji-4), -logy (-16-ji), combining 
form meaning (1) speaking, speech; (2) 
science, doctrine, theory <Gr. -logia (in 
composition) <Jégos, word, speech, dis- 
course. 

logoclonia (log-5-klō'ni-à), n. [<logo- + 
clone + -ia.] Logospasm. 

logodiarrhea (-di-a-ré’a), n. [<logo- + 
diarrhea. See tachylogia. 
logomania (-ma‘ni-a), n. 
mania.] See tachylogia. 
logomonomania (-mon-d-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<logo- + monomania.] The term, coined by 
Guislain, and no longer in use, refers to an 
abnormal mental state characterized only 
by great loquacity. It is difficult today to 
name a psychiatric state of which volubil- 
ity is the only symptom. 

logoneurosis (-ni-ro’sis), n. [<logo- + 
neurosis.) Any neurosis associated with a 
speech defect. Obs. 

logopathy (lé-gop’a-thi), n. [<logo- + 
-pathy.] A general term for any type of 
speech disorder. 

logophasia (log-6-fa’zhi-a), n. [<logo- + 
-phasia.] A form of aphasia, characterized 
by loss of ability to use articulate language 
correctly. 

logoplegia (-plé’ji-a), n. [<logo- + -plegia.] 
Aphasia. Obst. 

logorrhea (-rē'à), n. [<Gr. lógos, word + 
rhoia, a flow.] See tachylogia. 

logospasm (log’S-spaz’m), n. [<logo- + 
spasm.] Explosive speech; stuttering. 

-logy (-l6-ji), combining form meaning 
science, study, doctrine, theory <Gr. 
-logía <légos, word, discourse; reason. 


Lombroso, (lôm-brō’ző) „Cesare (1836- 
1909), Italian criminologist and psycho- 
pathologist. 


longeval (lon-jé’val), a. Longevous. Rare. 


longevity (lon-jev'i-ti), n. [< L. longaevitas; 
see longevous.] Length of life. In its medical 
and statistical sense, this term refers to the 
phenomenon of a long duration, or great 
length, of life, and hence to a biological 
concept with important implications in 


[<logo- + 


Longevous 


medical statistics as well as in constitutional 
medicine and genetics. 

The existence of genetic factors operating 
in human longevity has been conclusively 
demonstrated by a number of family 
studies, although the details of the genetic 
mechanism involved have not yet been elu- 
cidated. Certain experiments of Pearl have 
shown longlivedness to be dominant over 
shortlivedness in Drosophila. A number of 
cases of short life-span may thus be ac- 
counted for by single-recessive mecha- 
nisms. There is also the possibility of lethal 
(q.v.) genes which merits consideration as 
a factor influencing life-span, although the 
Present evidence is to the effect that the 
significant role of lethal genes is in the 
fairly early (prenatal) stages. 

According to Pearl’s theories, it is ‘the 
total genetic constitution of the individual, 
rather than any particular genes lethal or 
other, that is most important as a factor in 
determining length of life. (Human Biol- 
ogy, Volume 3). However, Scheinfeld ad- 
vances as a speculative opinion the notion 
that if there are genes producing a fatal 
breakdown at carly stages of life, there 
might also be genes ‘timed? to bring death 
at later periods. On this theory rests the 
belief that there may be sets of genes, col- 
lectively inherited in given families, which 
of them poten- 
x i Ta z short-lived. 
> A. Lou and Heredity, B 
the Month Club, New York, 1930) oes 

Concerning the constituti 
longevity it has been shown 
the long-lived are more ast 
short-lived more pyknic, tha 


onal aspect of 
by Pearl that 
henic and the 


tage for the married over the unmarried in 
due to selective 
actors rather than to environmental bene- 

conveyed by marriage. Longevity is also 
Positively correlated with a favorable social 
and economic status, and with professional 
work as Opposed to manual occupations, 
although the guestion of the relative influ- 
ence of genetic factors determining simul- 
taneously low grade occupation and a poor 


cupations on the 
fully worked out. 
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As regards the physico-chemical basis of 
longevity there is Meggendorfer’s ape 
ing hypothesis that it is not duration ol "e : 
as such that is hereditarily determined, bu 
only longevity in the sense of a germe 
quantity of life energy. Diironmenin A 
fluences such as temperature and Ee 
may affect longevity by altering na anes 
of metabolic processes and hence ae = ‘ 
of consumption of the fixed available sup 
ply of energy. l 
longevous (-jē'vus), a. [< L. longaevus e 
gus, long + aevum, eternity, life(time), ag 
Living a long time or being of great age- , 
longilineal (lon-ji-lin’é-al), A on 
long + linea, linen thread, string, =e a 
constitutional medicine, this term a Ave 
one of the two constitutional types ii he 
guished by Manouvrier on the — ae 
configuration of the body as a w D i 
sons of this type are built on ir p O 
to be long rather than broad, and ar p 
contrasted with the brevilineal (q.v.) Ely 

The longilineal type corresponds ae aed 
to the asthenic (q.v.) type of sg 
and the dolichomorphic type of Pende. 


s. 
longitypical (-tip’i-kal), a. pen 
long + typical <type + -ical.] 
with longilineal and dolichomorphic. 


s $5 
look, metallic (look’, mé-tal'ik). See glos. 
metallic. 


: ilia. 
looking, sexual pleasure in. Scopophi 
loss of pain (lôs’ ov pan’). Analgesia. 


y G 
love (luv), n. [O.E. lufu, OG. ger 
liebe; cf. E. lief, dear, and L. n > piatry 
lubet, it pleases, and libido.] In Bey jot of 
the most commonly accepted de ar par- 
love is contained in the word pleasu experi- 
ticularly as it applies to gratifying a e 
ences between members of the OPP o ie 
The manifestations of love are 4 infantile 
gion, ranging from those of the F 


ty. 
i i ed matur! Aa 
period up to those of sublimat nebal 


wor > 
lar par 
], anal, 


away from oneself it becomes O grr 
which has as many manifestation 
love. : 

In general it may be said to ete 
to eros and libido. Freud defines mite 
‘the energy . . . of those instinc a 
have to do with all that may be co 


239 


under the word “‘love’’. 


espond 
o as 
hic 
ise 


ey 
? 


ee 


Love, Dorian 


According to Freud the choice of a love- 
object may be based upon (1) the narcistic 
type, with four possibilities: one may love 
(a) a person like himself; (b) a person re- 
sembling him as he once was; (c) a person 
Wio meets the requirements of being what 
~~ would like to be; and (d) someone who 

eee part of himself. 

Ba Jove-object, (2) patterned after the 
ot tic type, may be: (a) the woman who 
sor (b) the man who protects. 


1 . . 
ove, Dorian. Sce Dorian love. 


l 5 š 
fone from a painful sexual situa- 
1 n by traveling. Erotodromomania. 

ove for tr , ay É 
philia. ees (luv’ fawr trēz’). Dendro 
l . 

Ove, genital. Sce genital love. 


love- i 
W letters, morbid impulse to write. 
ographomania. 


l 3 
shat morbid (luv’ mawr‘bid) [<L. mor- 
isea: sickly, diseased <morbus, sickness, 
ase.] Erotomania. 


lı > 
Ove-object, See object-love. 


Ove of int 
phi aury (luv’ ov in’jér-i). Traumato- 


loy 
eve of knowledge (luv' ov nol) Episte- 


o 
ve of self (luy’ ov self’). Autophilia. 


ucid į hs 
toidus, waterval (la’sid in’tér-val) [<L. 
interaj, Lo! light, bright, lucid; and <F. 
two st intervallum, space between 
the legal ee distance; respite.] From 
Not a p rt of view ‘a lucid interval is 
restoras ect restoration to reason, but a 
doubt Tan so far as to be able, beyond 
such perc comprehend and do the act with 
to make ception, memory and judgment as 
Del.c í 263e% act. (Frazer v. Frazer, 2 
-4 
udic e 
activity action (lii’dik ak’shun). See ludic 
ludi ia 
le activity (]ū’d; i 
<L, po vity (li/dik ak-tiv’i-ti) [F. ludique 
a rule i 
duce the sufficient, in that it ‘cannot pro- 
Cre js n 
s those a more or less complete suppression 
Ould a 
1S the don cr it psychologically real. This 
of Ty fe of “quasi-action” (Baldwin), or 
eee If the insufficiency Te- 
d oe the outward characteris- 
ence: ction, to its objective conse- 
erly so Sue to do with “play” prop- 
fuficiency rel If, on the other hand, the in- 
Ve modi ate especially to the subjec- 
ions of the individual, to the 
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adaptations of his own personality to the 
action, then we have to do with “automatic 
action”. When the alterations of individual 
sentiment are pushed to an extreme, and 
when automatic actions are performed by 
one who does not remember what he has 
done and is unaware of what he is doing at 
the time, we term such actions “‘subcon- 
scious actions”. (Janet, P. Psychological 
Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. and C. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
1925) A 

It has been established that higher ani- 
mals have a quantity of energy left after 
performing all the movements required by 
their physiological life-processes. This ex- 
cess-energy must be expended (without 
purpose) in some way, most usually in 
play-activity, called ludic activity. 
lues deifica (loo’es de-é’fe-ka) [L., ‘sacred 
plague’, epilepsy.] Obs. Epilepsy. 
lues divina (— dé-vé'na) [L., ‘divine 
plague’.] Obs. Epilepsy. 
lunacy (lii/na-si), n- [<luna(tic) + -cy.] This 
term is almost entirely obsolete in psychiat- 
ric literature. It prevails in forensic psy- 
chiatry, because. it is incorporated in or- 
ganic law. 
lunacy commission (— ko-mish’un). A 
committee, usually of qualified psychia- 
trists, appointed by judicial order to deter- 
mine the mental state of an individual 
whose case the court has under considera- 
tion. 
lunatic (lū’nà-tik), n. [<LL. lunaticus, epi- 
leptic, lunatic, moonstruck, crazy <luna, 
the moon, owing to the belief that mental 
unsoundness comes from being struck by 
the moon.] One possessing a mental dis- 
order; see /unacy. 
Junatismus (160-na-téz’moos), n. [G., som- 
nambulism; see Junatic.] An old expression 
‘given to those somnambulists who only 
walk about at the time the moon shines.’ 
(Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1892) 
lune (lin), n. [<L. luna, the moon.] A fit of 
insanity. Obs. 
lycanthropy (li-kan’thr6-pi), n. [<Gr. 
lykanthropia <lýkos, a wolf + ~-anthropy.] 
Some patients believe that they are able to 
change themselves or others into a wolf or 
some other animal. The belief is called ly- 
canthropy. It is not uncommon among 
schizophrenic patients. 

‘The delirium of metamorphosis or trans- 


Lyco- 


formation into some form of animal (ly- 
canthropy) . . . is met with much more 
rarely today than in past centuries, includ- 
ing even the first half of the nineteenth 
century.’ (Bianchi, L. A Text-Book of Psy- 
chiatry, tr. by MacDonald, J.H.: Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox, London, 1906) 

lyco- (li'kō-), combining form meaning 
wolf <Gr. lýkos, wolf. 

lycomania (li-kd-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. lýkos, 
wolf + mania.] Lycanthropy. 

lycorexia (li-kd-rek’si-a), n. [<Gr. lýkos, a 
wolf + -orexia.] Bulimia. 

lygophilia (li-gd-fil'i-a, lig-d-), n. [<Gr. 
lýge, twilight + -philia.] Longing for dark or 
gloomy places. 

lying-dream (li/ing-drém), n. According 
to Freud ‘a dream is not the “uncon- 
scious” itself; it is the form into which a 
thought from the preconscious, or even 
from waking conscious life, can, thanks to 
the favouring conditions of sleep, be re- 
cast. . . . With our dreamer, the intention 
to mislead me, just as she did her father, 
certainly emanated from the preconscious, 
or perhaps even from consciousness; it 
could come to expression by entering into 
Connection with the unconscious wish-im- 
pulse to please the father (or father-sub- 
stitute), and in this way it created a lyin 
dream.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
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Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) a 
lypemania (lip-é-ma’ni-a; Inge, n. [<Gr 
Uipé, pain of body or mind, gad t P 
Esquirol, the pupil of Pinel, divide 
disorders into five ee isifa 

i ania or melancholia. 

2 ema in which ‘the disorder of 
the faculties is limited to one or a ae 
number of objects, with gxcitemio a 
predominance of a gay and expansiv 
sion.’ ee, 
3. Mania, characterized by eee 
extending ‘to all kinds a objects’ a 

mpanied by excitement. i 4 
"7 Deneska, ‘in which the insensate mf 
ter folly, because the organs 0! pears 
have lost their energy and the 
requisite for their functions. 

5. Imbecility or idiocy, 
conformation of the organs 
such that those who are thus a 
reason justly.’ 


“n which thg 
has never bee! 
fMicted can 


Parra. 
Pe ete -thim'1-45 
lypothymia (līi-pō-thī'mi-å, pre, 
Benet cx Ue, pain, grief + m 
Melancholy. nat 
lyssa (lis’a), n. [Gr. Zýssa, rages fury, 
ness, frenzy.] Obs. Insanity. a 
lyssophobia (lis-6-fo’bi-a), n: 
eae. fats), rabies, in Greek a 
goddess of madness, + phobia. 


coming insane. 


, Yssas 
ore, the 
r of be- 


_ 1892) 


M 


machlaenomania (mak-lé-nd-ma’ni-a), n. 
ss OF sg igo masochism <Gr. 
peen s, lewd + ainós, dread, dire, terrible 
mania.] Masochism in women. 
ma siine 
chlosyne (mak-lōs'i-nē), n. [Gr. mach- 


osýnē, lewdne 
ss, lust, w: ILN h- 
omania. > , wantonness.] Nymp 


ac (mak’ré-), combining form mean- 
8 large, enlarged, extended <Gr. makrés, 
Ong, large. 
m 

acrocephaly (mak-rō-sef’à-li), n- 


airo T cephaly.] Abnormally large size 


ma A . 

SI omis (mak-ro-jen-it-6- 
~somia.] m [<macro- + genit(al) + 
childr, is is a syndrome occurring in 


en before thi aaa 
tu e the age of puberty, due to 
ay slong pineal gland. The condition is 
Pubert: fe as pubertas praecox (precocious 
opment of nd consists of precocious devel- 
¢velopm the body and mind. The sexual 
ation pa ent is precocious with early ejacu- 
Dreiiature rton, and the growth of 
sex charac rd large genitals. The secondary 
acial pablo. occur early with gruff voice, 
mary g] ic and axillary hairs, and mam- 
mm Stand development. 
c 
A (mak-rol’6-ji), n. [<macro- + 
macro 8 speech with little reasoning. 
mania (mak-ré-ma/ni-a), n. [macro- 


mani 

which a] Obs. “That form of insanity in 

especial sane person conceives things, 

than the, Parts of his own body, to be larger 
ictionars in reality are” (Tuke, D.H. 4 

1-2) P B of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 


lakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
™Acromimi, 
mimia.) By. 
Macro 
(mak? 


a (-mim’i-a), n. [<macro- + 
psi aggerated mimicry. 

ia (mak-rop'si-d = 
Top-si i-a macropsy 
Objects si), n. Mama opel When 
the conde, larger than they really are, 
Phenom, ‘ton is known as macropsia. The 
foiatric “non is sometimes observed in psy- 
Ysterj, Patients, particularly in those wi 
are held cig cOt said that when objects 
Ths Pation: to the affected eye they seem 
int & ae to be enormously magnified. 
aa 5 ion macropsia hysterica, or hyster- 

le conditio? was formerly used to denote 
Macta, ` 


o tation e x 
onis, a sla (mak-ta’shun), n.[<L. mactatio, 


Ying, killing <mactare, to sacri- 


fice.] Murder of a sacrificial victim, a con- 
cept occasionally observed among psychotic 
patients. 


madbrain (mad'bran), n. [mad + brain.] A 
popular expression denoting rashness, un- 
governability. 


madcap (mad’kap), n. [<mad + cap (as in 
fool’s cap; or in the sense of: head, top).] A 
popular term for a rash, wild, reckless per- 
son. 

madhouse (mad’hous), n. Psychiatric hos- 
pital. Obs. 


madman (mad’man), n. A popular expres- 
sion for one mentally unbalanced. 


madness (mad’nes), n. A popular term for 
mental disorder. 


mad-staggers (mad stag’érz), n.pl. [cf. jit- 
ters.) Magrums. 

maenad (mé’nad), n. [<Gr. mainds, -nados, 
a raving, frantic woman, Bacchante; cf. 
mania.) A mentally sick woman. Obs. 


maenas (mé’nas), n. [See maenad.] Mania. 
Obs. 

magic (maj’ik), n. [<OF. magique <L. 
magice, magic sorcery <Gr. magikós, per- 
taining to magic or magi <Mágos, pl. 
Mágoi, the Magi or priests of Medes and 
Persians, who were skilled in wizardry and 
magic.] In psychiatry magic plays a par- 
ticularly significant role. Magical thinking 
and acting are common to almost all psy- 
chiatric states. They are seen in their most 
vivid forms in dementia praecox, in which 
the mere act of thinking or of gesticulation 
or posturing is assumed by the patient to ac- 
complish the fulfilment, the wish or im- 
pulse. A patient stands erect; by so doing 
he corrects all the evils of the universe; an- 
other thinks of the death of an alleged en- 
emy; his thought is sufficient to cause the 
death. 

‘Now we know that the schizophrenic 
overestimates the scope of his thoughts and 
wishes and ascribes to them an efficacy 
which they do not possess. - » - While he 
remains passive and inactive, perhaps in a 
semi-stuporous state, he believes that he is 
carrying on the most wonderful and mag- 
nificent works in the cosmos.’ (Storch, A. 
The Primitive Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia 
tr. by Willard, C. Nervous & Mental Dis. 
ease Publishing Company, New York & 
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Washington, 1924). Freud speaks of ‘the 
all-powerfulness of his thought.’ 

‘The more primitive the man is, the more 
firmly he holds fast to the belief that he can 
attain anything by willing.’ (Scheler, M.) 
magic change of sex (maj’ik chanj ov 
seks’). Psychiatric patients often express 
delusions regarding the alleged transforma- 
tion of their sex. Their thoughts are fre- 
quently similar to those of primitive peo- 
ples. ‘In accordance with this it is from the 
great biological turning points, i.e., pu- 
berty and death, that the formation of 
magic thoughts takes place. Puberty espe- 
cially, which by primitive man everywhere 
was regarded as a fundamental segment of 
life, was surrounded by the strangest rites 
and usages; in many tribes the so-called 
ceremonies of initiation of the youths is the 
central mystery of their existence (Frazer). 
The belief prevailed everywhere that the 
child does not reach manhood spontane- 
ously but he must be made a man by magic 
Ceremonies.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive Ar- 
chaic Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. by Wi illard, C. 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, New York & Washington, 1924) 
Magic omnipotence (maj‘ik om-nip’ō- 
tens) [<L, omnipotentia, almighty power, 
omnipotence <omnis, all + botens, able, 
powerful.] See cosmic identification. 
magnetism (mag’ne-tiz’m), 
loadstone or something that 
the power of attracting <Gr, 
the magnet, stone of Magnesia, a city in an- 
cient Greece + -ism.] Magnetism is an ob- 
solete concept, because formerly it was felt 
that some force was transmitted from man 
to man (animal magnetism) like the force 
sent out by the magnet. Magnetism was 


supposedly the principal factor in hypno- 
tism or Braidism. 


n. [<magnet, 
attracts iron; 
magnitis lithos, 


Magnetism, animal (—, an‘i-mal). See 
magnetism, 


magnus morbus (mag-noos mér’boos) [L., 


Pe Sor oy epilepsy; cf. F. grand mal.} 
pilepsy. Obs. 


magrums (ma’grumz), n.pl. [<magrim, di- 
alectal variety of megrim, nervous or sick 
headache on one side of the head; pl. ‘the 
(access <F. migraine <hemicrania 
i BR, Vessie says: ‘The old English dia- 
ect word “magrums”, meaning mad-stag- 
gers and fidgets, was also applied to the 


i pis of chorea. It is still used by resi- 
owe z > . 
Coreas S. wer New England. (Hereditary 


Anthonys Dance and Witchcraft in 
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Colonial Connecticut, Journal of the oo 
cut State Medical Society, 3, 598, 19 
maid (mad), n. A virgin man, one who has 
not had sexual intercourse. Obs. 
maieusiomania (mi-ii-si-d-ma‘ni-a), He 
[<Gr. mateusis, delivery of a ee 
childbirth, + mania.] Puerperal psyc 
Obs. 
a ‘ "TF. 
maieusiophobia (-fd’bi-a), n. 
aN : ee n 
(see maieusiomania) + phobia.) Fear of 
birth. 
ey aa/tér). A 
main-line shooter (man’lin shoo oS 
slang expression for addicts who ta 
cotics by intravenous injection. wh, F 
maitre de plaisir (mAtr’ dé Saige toe 
[‘master of pleasure’.] One w TA “idl 
satisfaction from arranging for the § 
pleasures of others. Pe: 
soii syner: 
major asynergia of Babinski. [pena es 
gia. Incoérdination in grandigi Y ebel- 
ing as a result of involvement of the 
lum. 


<mateusis 
[ hild- 


alriea). The 
a isu) 
f hyster!a, 
Char- 


major hysteria (ma’jér his- i 
expression major hysteria (gran 
refers to a clinical syndrome 7 by 
perhaps first described at lengi ized by 
cot, later by Richer. It is chara ane | 
several stages: first, the aural eee third, 
the stage of epileptoid convu a i pasmsi 
the phase of tonic then eloni dramatic 
fourth, the phase of intense AT aga je 
emotional expressions; fifth, the 


eral 
can z lasts from sev 
lirium. The total attack See are many 


minutes up to half an hour. a ode of the 
modifications in the form an 2 
above-enumerated states. on majo 
iti <pression 7 
Some authorities use the expr “epilep? 


hysteria synonymously with hystero 
a Le-up. 
make-up, mental. See mental make-up ns 


makroskelic (mak-rō-skel'ik), a laos 
makroskelés, long-legged <mai stitution? 


characterized by an aco En 
legs and corresponds roughly 
mer’s asthenic type. 3.8"); F: 


maladie du pays (ma-la-de’ dü pa 
[‘homesickness’.] Nostalgia. i 


(mal-ajust’ment), T 


maladjustment ill, badly 


[<mal-, ill <F. mal <L. male į ; 
adjustment <F. ajustement < T The fail- 
<L. ad, to + justus, right, Jar, s 
ure of the individual or individu 


ai clvers 
tain some normal of behavior. | Mihe So- 
R.M. Maladjustment; Encyclopaedia 


Malarial Treatment 


= Sciences (Vol. 10), p.61. The Macmillan 
mpanyy New Kori 1933): 
ai hen the issue is one of the conformity 
= ae of life to specific socially derived 
failure of such a character that the 
arto oo them creates an abiding 
fase oe € isequilibrium, the term malad- 
ae ent is superior to the naturalistic term 
aladaptation.’ (ibid) 
ig ire ue psychoanalytic point of view, it 
eae t of conflict between instinctual 
ee hes ip requirements. Blanton de- 
—. as the insubordination of the wishes, 
ihe a needs of the individual to those of 
type of a It is only by the most delicate 
ottin aniusiaent that we may live in com- 
child is he present group arrangement. T he 
eee a Maa knowledge of how to 
that he he adjustment. It is often assumed. 
to Sevelos 7 an inherent knowledge of how 
painfull P nis own: ego; instead, it must be 
Child Guid carned.? (Blanton, S. and M. 
pan Ne ance, p.165. The Century Com- 
Y, New York, 1927) 
ae in children are more frequently 
an is th in the form of maladjustment 
symptom: e rase with adults. ‘Though the 
tive TPA neuroses are usually subjec- 
tegue. toe adults and more 
the caving in children, they are acted out in 
that swith len The reason is probably 
in childre ess developed emotional control 
ikely to b emotional conflicts are more 
than by eee solved by disguise of the act 
adult oe complete curtailment. In some 
€ same aes for example, one can trace 
childhood curotic symptom as acted out in 
ater yea Tt as a subjective symptom In 
Delinquency, (Levy, D.M. On the Problem of 
sychiatry Tf tican Journal of Ortho- 
malarial , pp.197-2/ 1, 1932) 
meng y teatment (mà-lâr'ial ets 
Y Wagne orm of treatment introduced 
Central ne: r-Jauregg for syphilis of the 
Paralysjg. VOUS system, especially gener 
Quartan 7 blood containing tertian, OF 
the pẹ Malaria parasites is injected into 


Patie: 
Malaria] Me a result of which he develops 


al d’or: 
evil |] orient (mal’ dé-ryaN’), F. [‘oriental 
the Ori Omosexuality used to be known as 


ti ental ‘evil’, Iti A k 
S . It is said that the prac 
z the Gy ad to Europe through the influence 


T 
Sexualigt go ers. In some countries a homo- 
loce, thet called a Turk or a Bulgar; 
e rench term bougre and the Eng- 


1 bu; n 
(ischfetar B denoting a homosexualist. 


Malin, 
Ser (ma-ling’gér), v. [<F. malingre, 
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Mammalingus 


sickly, puny.] To feign or protract one’s ill- 
ness; to simulate, with intent to deceive. 
malingerer (-gér-ér), n. One who malin- 
gers. 
malingering (-gér-ing), n. ‘The simulation 
of symptoms of illness or injury with the in- 
tent to deceive. In practice, its recognition 
is by no means always simple. Two ele- 
ments are concerned: (1) the assumption of 
the symptoms, and (2) the intent to de- 
ceive? (Singer, H.D. and Krohn, W.O. In- 
sanity and Law. P.Blakiston’s Son & Com- 
pany, Phila., 1924) 

‘Clinically, malingering is to be consid- 
ered from three distinct viewpoints: — 

1. Malingering in the frankly insane; 

2. Malingering in those apparently nor- 
mal mentally; and 

3. Malingering in that large group of 
border-line cases which should rightly be 
looked upon as potentially insane and as 
constantly verging upon an actual psycho- 
sis’ (Glueck, B. Studies in Forensic Psychia- 
try. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
1916). See deception. 
malleation (mal--a/shun), n. [ML. malle- 
atio, -onis, hammering <L. malleus, ham- 
mer, mallet.] A symptom characterized by 
convulsive-like movements of the hands, as 
ifin the act of hammering. 


malum caducum (ma‘loom ka-do0’koom) 
[L., ‘falling evil or sickness’.] Epilepsy. 
Obs. 

malum minus (— mé‘noos) [L., ‘minor 
evil’.] Petit mal form of epilepsy. 
mammalingus (mam-a-lin’gus), n. [<L. 
mamma, a breast, teat + -lingus, <lingere, to 
lick.] 

One who apposes his mouth to the 
woman’s breast. A term suggested by Jones 
to refer to the psychoanalytic meaning of 

racticing fellatio toward a woman. 

‘The fellatio conception of coitus, in fact, 
would seem to be only one-half of the story. 
One finds also the complementary idea that 
the father not only gives to the mother, but 
receives from her; that in short she suckles 
him. And it is here that the direct rivalry 
with the father is so strong, for the mother 
is giving him just what the girl wants (nip- 
ple and milk). - + - When this “mamma- 
lingus” conception, as it may be called, gets 
sadistically cathected, then we have the fa- 
miliar feminist idea of the man who “uses” 
the woman, exhausts her, drains her, ex- 
ploits her, and so on.’ (Jones, E. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 
Company, Baltimore, 1938) 


Mania 


mania (ma’ni-a), n.[<Gr. mania, madness, 
frenzy, mad desire for, <mainesthai, to rage, 
be furious, be mad.] The term is commonly 
used today in conjunction with melancholia, 
since the two states are regarded as mani- 
festations of a single disorder, called manic- 
depressive psychosis, The principal charac- 
teristics of mania are expressed in three 
fields; of ideas, feelings and motility. Each 
of the three shows Pronounced exaggera- 
tion, in the sense that ideas are volumi- 
nous, feclings are intensely elevated and 
there is marked psycho-motor over-activ- 
ity. 
The main disturbances in the ideational 
sphere are: overproductivity, flight of ideas, that 
is, a rapid shifting from one topic to an- 
other; of which distractibility is a part, the 
patient changing from topic to topic in ac- 
cordance with the stimuli from without and 
from within; the shifting may be occasioned 
by what is called clang association,—stimula- 
tion of a new train of thought by some ex- 
ternal sound; leveling of ideas, that is, essen- 
tially all topics have about the same value 
to the patient; ideas of importance, grandiose 
ideas, the patient expressing delusions of 
§reatness perhaps in all fields; the feelings 
of well-being are expressed also in the 
sphere of physical excellence, Often the ideas 
are reproductions of those relating to infan- 
tile Sexuality, 

_ The principal modifications in the emo- 
tional field are: exaggerated feelin 


r gs of gai- 
ety, well-being, extreme happiness, —in 
consonance with the ideas expressed, 


Some authors use the term acute mania 
Synonymously with mania, and hyper-mania 
often referred to as delirious mania, with 
Partial or complete disorientation as the 
rule. 
le a Patient has a succession of manic 
the Condition is known as recurrent or 
a. When manic and depressive 
» the condition is called al- 
Psychosis or insanity, 
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Mania Concionabunda 


A patient in a manic phase may not talk; 
his state is then known as unproductive Or 
stuporous mania; he is said to be in a condi- 
tion of manic stupor. 

When a se presents the symptoms 
mania, but docs not move, his condition 
called akinetic mania. F P 

‘The psychoanalytic point is one whith 
several analytic investigators have ara y 
formulated in so many words, namely, t kak 
the content of mania is no different fton 
that of melancholia, that both the disor a 
are wrestling with the same “complex”, ie 
that in melancholia the ego has ee E 
to it, whereas in mania it has aaa i 
complex or thrust it aside.’ (Freud, a Ta 
lected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Pe in 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and TAE 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 

25) 


mania, acute (—, a-kiit’). See i o aki- 
. tH 

mania, akinetic (—, ak-i-net’ik). [ 

netic.) See mania. 


shh elir- 
, am-bish us). D 


mania, ambitious (— folic am- 


ium grandiosum; megalomania; 
biticuse. 


mania, anxious. Sce anxious manit, m 
mania a pote (mane 8 po) T 
[madness from drink(ing)’.] 4 ed by cx- 
duced by alcohol, characteriz leading t° 
treme excitement and sometimes | usually 
homicidal attacks. The AE ace ? 
brought on, in a susceptible Ea oa 
the ingestion of comparati 
amounts of alcohol. i 

mania, Bell’s. Sce Bells mania. ies 
mania, chronic (ma‘ni-a kron ape 
first used by Schott for the irs 
action that is more or less 7 tA gen 
mania, chronic intellectual. Obs racier 
eral disturbance of the intelleet systema- 
ized by the existence of vate riods © 
tized delusions, accompanied by Ph more 
mental excitement or depression, Weakness: 
or less incoherence and mental “D. pple- 
(Foster, F.P. Medical Dieii 4) 
ton & Company, New York, 4 zJkő 
mania(co)comium (mā-ni-à-[k8 as IP 
tim), e [<mana + Gr. tomy gest 
nosokomeion, infirmary, hospit of, tend 
sickness + komein, to take care Ot, 
Psychiatric hospital. 


mania, collecting. See collecting 


Term 
of re- 


mania. 
-ke- 
R atnaea kôn 

mania concionabunda (må =e propos” 
6-na-boon’da) [< L. contionabundus, jc as 


ie a 
ing something or haranguing in a P 


= 


Mania Errabunda 


sae <-contio, -onis, a meeting, assem- 
ly.] Obs. Mania for addressing the public. 
(Lancet, p.1176, 1886) 


mania errabunda (— er-ra-boon’da) 
l ST: errabundus, wandering to and fro <er- 

re, to wander, stray about.] An impulsive 
orm of insanity, in which the patient wan- 


On from home apparently without aim. 


helping k helping (ma‘ni-a fawr 
ond = - In other cases, which are per- 
S Pare nonen the neuropath does not 
ut Ssa i Oppose another person’s action, 
Seer in a rather to participate, to have a 
what is ne pie. To begin with, he watches 
stop theeou’ on, always hoping either to 
Vantage 2 ey or to turn it to his own ad- 
get the ee is main desire certainly being to 
iin ee Seamus advantage at the mini- 
ing (Vols ae (Janet, P. Psychological Heal- 
acmill. ~2), tr. by Paul, E. and C. The 
an Company, New York, 1925) 


ie al lying (ma‘ni-a fawr l'ing). 
term escribes many manias, by which 
ing mE means impulses. “The mania for ly- 
behavine a particular hue to the social 

Comes of these persons; their behavior 
ple. All’ different from that of other peo- 
tions ent say is transformed, their ac- 

ey a accounted for by false deductions, 
things fale ustom themselves to describe 

n Graie sely, In the end, they can neither 
are sing nd nor believe that other persons 
friends 1.2, ‘hey continually suspect their 

ust we be liars like themselves; they dis- 
clumsily -{CVer is said to them, and will 
logical phe to verify it. (Janet, P. Psycho- 
Paul, Ẹ ealing (Vols. 1-2); p.502-3, tr. by 
New York, 1925) 8° Macmillan Company, 
ma 


nią x 
cratomang T Power (— — pou’ér). See 


Manj 
ania = ee 
shun? recrimination (— — rē-krim-i- 
Upo 

n 
Cong; tHe accuser, 


„tion į 3 € 
Plain all i which the patient ‘tends to ex- 


enting hi Person, who is continually la- 
ission? 47/5 OWN sin of omission or com- 
What he Me recriminator can never forget 
and js n regards as the misdeeds of others, 
ergs, Geese Weary of blaming the offend- 
nep. Psychological Healing (Vols. 
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Mania for Sulking 


1-2), p.534-5, tr. by Paul, E. and C. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925) 


mania for secretiveness (— — sé-kré’tiv- 
nes) [<secretive, disposed to make secrets. ] 
Patients with this manifestation of mania 
‘take numerous precautions against having 
to act, against becoming involved in action 
which they find so costly. They restrain 
their desires; they avoid having special 
tastes; in almost all cases they cultivate a 
kind of asceticism which is only a form of 
lethargy. The pleasures of luxury and even 
the pleasures of dress, never seem to them 
worth the pains . . . Just as they want to 
make a secret of their fortune and their 
family life, so, too, they never wish to say 
where they are going, what they are doing, 
what they are thinking about.’ (Janet, P. 
Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), p.501, tr. 
by Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1925) 
mania for spitefulness (— — spit’fool- 
nes). ‘In patients of a more active type, the 
desire for domination and the desire for ex- 
citation are too often complicated by tend- 
encies to cruelty. Some of these patients are 
really dangerous, but those who can be 
classed as psychasthenics in the strict sense 
of the term are active in word rather than 
in deed. A good many women .. . can 
never keep from saying disagreeable things 
to husband or daughter, especially when 
there are witnesses, so that what they say 
will be more wounding. They want to de- 
grade those whom they desire to subjugate; 
they want to inflict a conspicuous humilia- 
tion. That is why they have recourse to con- 
tumelious expressions, to cruel and mock- 
ing phraseology.’ (Janet, P. Psychological 
Healing (Vols. 1-2), p.536, tr. by Paul, E. 
and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 
mania for sulking (— — sulk’ing) [‘act- 
ing sullenly, peevishly’ <OE. solcen, to be 
slothful, remiss.] P.Janet speaks of the manta 
for teasing and the mania for sulking. “The root 
of teasing lies in the desire to probe the 
power we really exercise over those about 
us. The invalid makes an attack, inflicts a 
wound or a humiliation upon some one, not 
because of dislike, but under the spell of a 
wish to dominate, or to secure caresses, flat- 
teries, and love.’ (Janet, P. Psychological 
Healing (Vols. 1-2), p.526, tr. by Paul, E. 
and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 

‘The mania for sulking is closely akin. It, 
too, is a mania for verifying the existence of 
love, but in this case by a pretended indif- 


Mania for Teasing 


ference or a simulated rupture. If any one 
really loves us, nothing will distress him 
more than suddenly to break off relation- 
ships, then suddenly to replace affection by 
indifference.’ (ibid, p.527) 

mania for teasing (— — téz’ing) [M.E. 
lesen <OE. toesen, to pluck, tease.] See 
mania for sulking. 


mania, histrionic. See histrionic mania. 
mania, hysterical. See hysterical mania. 


mania, inhibited (ma’ni-a, in-hib’it-ed). 
[See inhibit.] This expression used by 
Kraepelin refers to the clinical state char- 
acterized by flight of ideas, cheerful mood 
and psychomotor inhibition. “The patients 
of this kind are of more exultant mood, oc- 
casionally somewhat irritable, distractible, 
inclined to jokes; when addressed they cas- 
ily fall into chattering talk with flight of 
ideas and numerous clang associations, but 
remain in outward behaviour conspicu- 
ously quiet, lie still in bed, only now and 
then throw out a remark or laugh to them- 
selves. It appears, however, as if a great in- 
ward tension, as a rule, existed, as the pa- 
tients may suddenly become very violent. 
Formerly I classified this “inhibited mania” 
with manic stupor; I think, however, that it 
may be separated from that on the ground 
of the flight of ideas which here appears 
distinctly.’ (Kraepelin, E. Manic-Depressive 
Insanity and Paranoia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. 
E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1921) 

mania, metaphysical. 


2 See metaphysical 
mania, 


mania mitis (må’'nē-å mé’tés) [L., ‘mild 
madness’.] This is an older term, designat- 
ing what is today called hypomania. ‘The 
slightest forms of manic excitement are usu- 
ally called “hypomania”, mania mitis, mi- 
tissima, also, but inappropriately, mania 
sine delirio? (Kraepelin, E. Manic-Depressive 
Insanity and Paranoia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. 
E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1921) 


mania, muscular (ma’ni-a, mus’ku-lér) 
(‘pertaining to, performed by or affecting 
the muscles’.] This expression is now ob- 
solete. ‘That was an extreme and pure sam- 
ple of a symptom which we sce commonly 
enough in mania, viz., automatic coördi- 
nated movements that are ordinarily vol- 
untary, but result evidently from morbid 
exaltation of function in the highest motor 
Centres in the convolutions. It is a muscular 
mania, the intellectual and volitional power 
being comparatively intact, but the high- 
est ideo-motor centres being paralysed.’ 


(Clouston, T.S. Clinical Lectures on Mentai 
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Maniacal 


Diseases (6th ed.), J.&A.Churchill, iy 
London, 1904.) He refers to exaggerate 

motor activity. 

mania of character (— ov kar’ak-tér). Obs. 
Pinel’s term for reasoning monomania. 
mania of recommencement (— ov ill 
mens’ment). ‘The mania of zegonan 

ment is familiar in the case of the pet a 
movements of the subjects who are soniai 
ually opening and shutting a door, wieta 
dress and dress over and over aga ir 
continually repeat their prayers alit 
penances.’ (Janet, P. Psychologica a A 
(Vols. 1-2), p.455, tr. by Paul, E. and a 
The Macmillan Company, New 

i iodi g-ri-od’ik). See 
mania, periodic (—, per 

mania. ace 
mania postmenstrualis (manea p 

men-stroo-a-lés) [< L. post, after, pon] 
menstrualis, monthly = <mensis, al form: 
Post-menstrual insanity of a maniaca 


Obs. 


Att 
mania, recurrent (ma’ni a, racnirert) 
[<L. recurrens, -ntis, pre Pai eo 
run back, come back, return, 
mania. 


R PI z-lij’us). See para- 
mania, religious (—, rē-lij 

noia, amorous. O: na/lés) [be 
mania senilis (ma‘né-a s€ or 


7 ni 
cholia ser A 
‘old-age madness’.] See melan ue da- 


: . . å'në-å 5 
mania sine delirio (mane delirium] 
lé’ré-d) [L., ‘mania without 
Mania mitis. tū'pēr-us): 

f ī'ni-å, $ 
mania, stuporous (mā'’ni-å, 

See mania. naa Hane 
aadi amné-a 

mania transitoria (ma abit ay ma 

to’ré-a) [L., ‘passing, tempor ome 


: ib $ 
ness’.] ‘This term is used to deser altations 
what rare form of maniaca lly sharP 


3 h 
on Mental Diseases (6thed.). J- a called 


ephemeral mania. maniac 
maniac (ma/ni-ak), n. pare condi- 
<mania.] One who is in the men 
tion known as mania. 


maniacal (ma-ni’a-kal), @. 
-al.] Manic. 


Maniacal Chorea 


maniacal chorea. See chorea, maniacal. 


maniacal-depressive 


(-dé-pres‘iv), a 
. . z i 
Manic-depressive. 


S A (mā’ni- si), n. [< mania + -o, 
iocy.] Mania. Rare. 
Panie et (mi-ni-a- ō'bi-å), n. [< ma- 
+ phobia.] Fear of insanity. 
a Bek (man’ik), maniacal (ma-ni’a-kal), 
ee ng olon affected by mania. 
mie ne (-dé-pres‘iv), n- [<Gr. 
Sis, mang nad, insane <mania.] See psycho- 
> manic-depressive. 
manic st e aiia 
Siame (— sti’pér). [See stupor.] 
[er emberament = tem’pér-a-ment) 
Portion mperamentum, a mixing in due pro- 
stitution lee measure, disposition, con- 
is today cn raepelin s designation for what 
clothymia The as one of the phases of cy- 
the patients Che intellectual endowment of 
Sometimes s is for the most part mediocre, 
Cases excell even fairly good, in isolated 
a rule, onl ent. They acquire, however, as 
imperfect y mE and, in particular, very 
Sa a unequal knowledge, because 
not like asi perseverance in learning, do 
narily dist rting themselves, are extraordi- 
every wa racublg, and seek to escape in 
atic mental trai the constraint of a system- 
hey See Pate, and in place of that 
Variegated al possible side-occupations m 
anic-Depy alternation.’ (Kraepelin, E. 
arclay, RM Insanity and Paranoia, tr. by 
Purgh, 1921 i.: E.&S§.Livingstone, Edin- 
ermanen a He adds that the mood is 
and that PA > exalted, careless, confident 
manie mauctis unsteady and restless. 
[F. ‘rea onnante (ma-né’ re-zo-nan’) 
soning mania’.] See insanity, rea- 


Soning, 

Maniod 

Madlike s (man-i-d’déz), a. [Gr._maniédes, 
cal; ferin mad, causing madness.] Mania- 


haa brutal, beastly. Obs. 
~ism,) a Sm (man’ér-iz’m), n. [< manner + 
usually Sesture or other form of expression 
Bains sj Peculiar to a given individual. It 
Aires Snificance in psychiatry when it ac- 
isms are © Value of a symptom. Manner- 
Chiatrjg Particularly common among psy- 
Mdividy, Patents. Thus, a psychoneurotic 
+ Cs; ne has to perform every act six 
to whom 3tPer must never look at the one 
mentia Ne is speaking. Patients with de- 
Nerisms Praecox exhibit a variety of man- 
Scribe a popao Patient must constantly de- 

er with Le y movement about the ab- 

is hands; another must take 
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1] Masculine Attitude 


one short step for every three average paces; 
a third patient must always sway three 
times before he begins an act. 

Some authorities believe that ‘a manner- 
ism differs from a stereotypy in that it is not 


. so monotonously repeated, and is more in 


keeping with the personality.’ (Henderson 
D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of 
Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford University 
Press, London, 1936) 

manneristic (man-ér-is'tik), a. [<manner 
-+ -istic.] Relating to mannerisms. 
manustupration (man-ii-sti-pra’shun), 
n. [<L. manus, hand ++ stuprare, to defile, 
dishonor, debauch.] An older term for mas- 
turbation (q.v-)- 

marasmus mervyosus (ma-raz'moos ner- 
vō'zoos [Neo L. ‘nervous emaciation’ 
<Gr. marasmés, a dying away, decay.] 
Neurasthenia. Obs. 


Marburg, (mir’boorK) 
), Austrian neurologist. 
marche a petits pas (marsh 4 pé-té-pa’) 
[F., ‘short-step walking’.] This is a disturb- 
ance in gait in which the patient takes very 
short steps. The condition may be observed 
in cerebral arteriosclerosis and striatal rig- 
idity. 
Marcus Gunn sign (mar’kus gun sin’) 
{Marcus Gunn, contemporary British 
surgeon.] The raising of a ptosed lid on 
opening the mouth and moving the jaw to 
the opposite side. 
Marcuse, (mir-kd0’ze) Max (1877— 5 
German sexologist. 


Otto (1874- 


margin, conscious (mar‘jin, kon’shus) 
[<L. margo, -ginis, edge, brink, border.] 
See fringe. 

marihuana or marijuana (mä-rē- 
hwä’nä), n. [Am. Sp. marihuana, mariguana, 
of uncertain origin.] A variety of cannabis 
sativa (grown in Mexico) which induces a 
feeling of well-being when smoked in ciga- 
rettes; its continued use may lead to addic- 
tion. 

marriage, hate of (mar'ij, hat’ ov). Misog- 
amy. 

marry, morbid desire to (mar'i, mawr’'bid 
dé-zir’ too). Gamomania. 


masculine attitude in female neurotics. 
‘Adler uses this term to indicate the mascu- 
line protest against feminine or apparently 
feminine stirrings and sensations occurring 
in the female neurotic individual. She man- 
ifests unconscious tendencies to play the 


~ Masculine Protest 


masculine (domineering, active, cruel) role 
with the use of all available means. 


masculine protest (mas’kii-lin protest). 
This is a technical term applied by Adler 
both to male and female individuals, to de- 
scribe a desire to escape from the feminine 
role. This concept he regards as the main 
motive force in neurotic disease. It repre- 
sents the distorted apprehension of sex-dif- 
ferences caused by the striving for superior- 
ity. If it takes an active form in women, 
they attempt from an carly age, to usurp 
the male position. They become aggressive 
in manner, adopt definitely masculine hab- 
its or ‘tricks’ of behavior, and endeavor to 
domineer over everyone about them. 

The masculine protest in a male individ- 
ual indicates that he has never fully recov- 
ered from an infantile doubt as to whether 
he really is male. He strives for an ideal 
masculinity invariably conceived as the 
possession by himself of freedom, love and 
power, ‘which in this egoistic conception 
amounts simply to irresponsibility, the con- 
quest of women or friends, and the surpass- 
Ing or overthrowing of others.’ (Mairet, P. 
ABC of Adlers Psychology. Kegan Paul, 


Trench, Trubner & Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1928) 


masculinit (mas-kii-lin’i-ti), n. [<mascu- 
line + ~ity.] While maleness primarily relates 
to the proper sex chromosome structure of 
XY individuals, masculinity is preferably 
understood as an attribute of a male indi- 
vidual exhibiting the typical and well de- 
veloped secondary sex characteristics of a 
man (see sex determination). 


masculinity, absence of (mas-kū-lin’i-ti, 
ab’sens ov). Anandria. 


mask (mask), n. [<F. mas ue, ultimatel 

<Ar. maskharah, buffoon, Teler] Stekel 
uses this term tomean disguise: ‘Less known 
are other masks of homosexuality which I 
now mention. The love of old women (ge- 
Tontophilia) and passion for children often 
Covers a homosexual tendency.’ (Stekel, W. 
Bi-Sexual Love, tr. by van Teslaar, J.S. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1922). See also 


persona, 


masked hysteria (maskt’ his-té/ri-a). A 
orm of hysteria in which the symptoms re- 
semble those of organic disease. Obs. 

masochism (maz'ok-iz’m), n. [< Leopold 
ae Sacher Masoch (1836-95), an kar 
all Haa i whose characters indulge in 
i S of sex perversions deriving sexual 
a TW from being cruelly treated, + 
~sm-} When sexual satisfaction depends 
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Masochism, Secondary 


upon the subject himself ‘suffering pan 
ill-treatment and humiliation’ (Freud), the 
condition is known as masochism. P 
Krafft-Ebing defined masochism as a 
peculiar perversion of the psychical oe E 
ualis in which the individual afleotedi i 
sexual fecling and thought, is controlled 7 
the idea of being completely and unono 
tionally subject to the will of a mer o 
opposite sex, of being treated by be ae i 
as by a master, humiliated and a E 
This idea is colored by sexual fecling; a 
masochist lives in fancies in which he oreak 
situations of this kind, and he La 
tempts to realize them.’ (Kra E 
R.v. Psychopathia Sexualis, p.115. 9# 
Login, New York, 1908) 
Havelock Ellis notes t 
termed it passivism. 
masochism, erotogenic (— 
Of the three types of masoch $ 
by Freud, erotogenic masochism i 
of pain’. It is the form commonly 
by the term masochism. 


hat Stefanowsky 


z-rö-tõ-jen'ik); 
f ribe 
hism oe lust 


implie 


o tal 
masochism, ideal (—, ideal) [aury 
psychic’.] Usually the term re = of view: 


to oneself from the physical pol 
When, Bowers ne inay 1S 
Freud speaks of ideal masochism, , t 

‘Such people are called ideak 
ochists if they seek pleasure not 1n on the, 
pain which may be inflicted up chastise- 
but in humiliation and psychic agon 
ment? (Freud, S. The Interp AT 


> mas- 


Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by oe 
Macmillan Company, New pism in 
Some use the term moral masoti 

same sense. ral) 
masochism, moral (—, mor a! ia 
ochism, ‘a norm of pehavion mi B 
respects the most important S Collecte 
masochism appears.’ (rada conard 
Papers, (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, Th stitute ° 
and Virginia Woolf and ws 94-25. He 
Psychoanalysis, London, iefly TE 
adds that moral masochis Ps connec 
markable for having loosene' to be sexu 
tion with what we recognize suffering i 
ity.” In moral masochism the ; : 
not necessarily administered 7 holds oY 
one. The true masochist ae Se 
his check wherever he sees a © i 
ceiving a blow.’ (ibid) ‘das der-i): 
masochism, secondary (= Ry sadism f 
During growth the main pa j ardly3 
the death-instinct is direct he ; 
the portion that remains in t vw being if 
is called primary sadism or (ni a pimse! 
rected inward upon the subje 


Moral mas- 
‘in certain 
in which 


Masochist 


masochism. Under given conditions, for ex- 
ample, in states of deep depression the ob- 
eee sadism is withdrawn from ob- 
is pa returning to the individual; that is, it 
x rojected. This involves the process of 
a to its earlier condition. ‘It then 
Gip ies that secondary masochism which 
Galle Ere the original one.’ (Freud, S. 

ona ahere [Vol B), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
TROPI irginia W oolf and The In- 
25) sychoanalysis, London, 1924- 


m A ’ g 
so dhist (maz’ok-ist), n. One given to 
asochism. 


ee (maz-ok-is'tik), a. [<masochist 

p i elating to the infliction of pain 

ularly ba pee upon oneself, partic- 

relatio t by no means exclusively, with 
On to the sexual act. 


Mass-: 
eet (mas! ré‘fleks), n. In very 
e spinel ry to or complete interruption of 
of the tation ct stimulation below the level 
Teflexes: 1) floc ‘oduces the following mass- 
the abdomi exion reflex, 2) contraction of 
tion of hepa wall, 3) automatic evacua- 
elow thel ladder, 4) sweating of the skin 
Was descri evel of the lesion. This mass-reflex 
scribed by Riddoch. 


Mas: 
sotherapy (mas-d-ther’a-pi), n. [<Gr- 


Massein 
assage. knead ++ therapy.] Treatment by 


Mastic, 
IKE mre spasm (mas’ti-ka-td-ri spaz’m) 
the jaw. 42” to chew.] Tonic closure of 
hysteria’ it may be part of a syndrome of 
Occasionali, cningitis, tetanus, epilepsy; it 
Cases of erg in tumors or other dis- 

Ons, 
Masti ` 

o F 

[<an Phobia (mas-ti-gö-fö'bi-à), n 
f flogging >? ~igos, a whip + phobia.] Fear 


a f 
6s, br Soy (mas-t6-din’i-a), n. [<Gr. mas- 
Neuralgia aE ~odynia.] A type of intercostal 
Ness of the i which there is pain and tender- 
Eni reast and often hyperesthesia of 
ma., les, YP 
asturhaț; 
toor giya tie (mas-tér-bat'ik), a. Relating 
astur, to masturbation. 
Masturbatie oD (mas-tér-ba’shun), n. (<b: 
Manus p? OMS <masturbari, perhaps 
a e ers + stuprare, to pollute.] 
the denier meaning of manual friction 
aa of ex Š ls (penis or clitoris) for pur- 
ee | persis : Tene pleasurable sensations 
Senita] exei. B recognized, however, that 
achieve d citation by oneself may be 
Senta whioh ey number of intermediary 
all serve the same end. The 
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Masturbational 


expression psychic masturbation is sometimes 
used to refer to solitary genital excitation 
(with ejaculation), stimulated by the mind. 

Meagher, in A Study of Masturbation and 
the Psychosexual Life, regarded masturbation 
as ‘the chief sex manifestation of youth.’ 

Freud describes two phases to the mas- 
turbatory act: the erotic phantasy and the 
manipulation. 

Tenenbaum’s conclusions are: (1) ‘Mas- 
turbation is one of the most universal ways 
of sex expression. (2) Ontologically, mas- 
turbation performs an important function 
in the cycle of individual development. It 
is a physiological by-product of sex devel- 
opment in youth and serves as compensa- 
tion of repressed desires in the adult. (3) 
Habitual masturbation is not a malady but 
a symptom and, therefore, one should not 
attempt to cure masturbation without an 
attempt to resolve the underlying conflict of 
the neurosis, which makes masturbation 
habit-forming. (4) As an outlet for atavistic 
and perverse cravings, masturbation per- 
forms a socially useful function.’ (Encyclo- 
paedia Sexualis, ed. by Robinson, V. Ding- 
wall-Rock, Ltd., New York, 1936) 
masturbation, automatic (—, aw-td- 
matik). [See automatism.] In discussing 
states of depression, Clouston says that 
“masturbation in both sexes often causes, ag- 
gravates, and accompanies this condition. 
They often admit afterwards that it was 
this habit which aggravated their confusion 
and obstinacy during the illness, but they 
say it was almost involuntary and auto- 
matic at the time.’ (Clouston, T.S. Clinical 
Lectures on Mental Diseases (6th ed.). J.&A. 
Churchill, Ltd., London, 1904) 


masturbation, insanity of (—, in-san’i-ti 
ov). See insanity, masturbational. 
masturbation, larval (—, lar’val). See 
onanism, larval. 

masturbation, passive (—, pasiv). An 


older expression for fellatio. 
t . . in other cases, passive masturba- 


tion, or ejaculatio viri dilecti in ore.” (Krafft- 
Ebing, R.v. Psychopathia Sexualis. Samuel 
Login, New York, 1908) 

masturbation, psychic (—, s’kik). When 
an individual’s genital excitement results in 
an orgasm without the intervention of any 
physical agents, but only by psychic stim- 
uli arising from the individual himself or 
herself, the phenomenon 1s known as psy- 
chic masturbation. 


masturbational (-al), a. [<masturbation + 
-al.] Masturbatory. 


Masturbatory 


masturbatory (mas’tér-ba-té-ri), a. Relat- 
ing to or practicing masturbation. 

matriculation-dream (ma-trik-i-la’shun- 
drém’), n. [<L.L. matricula, a public reg- 


ister or roll, esp. of enrolled students.] See 
examination dream. 


maturation (mach-i-ra’shun), n. [ < mature 
+ -ation.] In genetics, the term denotes the 
cell process (in sexual reproduction) which 
leads to the formation of gametes in the 
gonads, 

Following the multiplication of the re- 
productive cells by repeated cell division of 
the ordinary duplicating type, some of 
these cells cease to divide by ordinary di- 
vision and become the primary spermatocytes 
and primary oöcytes in the respective sexes. 
When these cells mature, they grow in size, 
and the homologous chromosomes pair in 
them. 

Two cell divisions follow to complete 
maturation: (1) the equation division in 
which the chromosomes are duplicated as 
in ordinary cell division, (2) the reduction 
division, in which the chromosomes are 
merely separated so that the number of 
chromosomes per cell is reduced to half (see 
meiosis). 
mature (ma-chir’), a. [<L. maturus, ready 
In time, ripe, mature.] The term describes 
the reproductive cells which have under- 
gone the process of maturation Or meiosis. 
Genet. 


maudlin drunkenness, 
maudlin, 


McDougall, (mak-dōð'gal 
(1871-1938); | 
psychiatrist. 

mean (mén’), a. [OF. meien, F, moyen, mid- 


dle <L. medianus, see median.] Arithmetic 
average. 


See drunkenness, 


l William 
American psychologist and 


measurement of mental action. See psy- 
chodometry, 


mechanical intelligence (mē-kan’i-kal in- 
tel'i-jens). See intelligence, 


mechanism (mek’à-niz’m), n. [<Gr. me- 
chanê, instrument, machine, (hence L. 
machina) + -ism.] In psychiatry this term 
designates the mode of action performed by 
a psychic structure. For instance, repres- 
fon: is called a mental mechanism; it re- 
ae functions of psychic structures and 
he € forces that give rise to them. One of 

e unctio of the Ego is to repress uncon- 
miaa She that are unwanted in con- 
ia eh s. The various activities involved 
repression, from the time that the un- 
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wanted impulse makes itself felt or known 
in consciousness until the Ego represses, 

nstitute a mechanism. i J 
Mealy, Bronner and Bowers list acters 
teen dynamisms or mechanisms: pees 
ment, transference, symbolizauon, con aa 
sation, unconscious phantasy, repress a > 
reaction-formation (reversal-formanon’s 
projection, isolation, undoing, fei ig 
introjection, identification, subliman Ai 
tionalization, idealization and drea 

rk. : d 
The fundamental regulating meche 
nisms of mental processes are the teni oie 
to seck pleasure by bringing abor pain 
from psychical tension, and to $ chica 
by preventing accumulation ol E nalysis 
energy.’ (Jones, E. Papers on ro mpanys 
(4th ed.). William Wood & Co 
Baltimore, 1938) 


mechanistic (-nis’tik), a. [See mechani) 
Relating to or characterized by * 
nism. 

mechanistic classification. 
tion, mechanistic. 


Sec classifica 


«pipet ay 8 
e -A nō-fö'bi-å); 
mechanophobia (mek-a-no fi Fear of 


[<Gr. mēchanē, machine + phobia.] 
machinery. ee i: 
median (mé‘di-an), n. [<L- ele the 
uated in the middle <medius, Wal” ij 
middle or midst.] If all items CO is pe chat 
series with respect to any Lea Jargests 
acter are arrayed from smallest Pe whit 
in order, the median is that vé half, with 
will divide the total frequency pe above: 
just as many below as there wil re age 15, 
Example. Five individuals anna 'he 
20, 22, 25 and 26 years, repe inger and 2 
median age is 22, since 2 are y° 
are older. 


ye 
medical moralization (med't 


5 ical 
zā'shun). ‘This method [med iec 


it- 


„al-i- 
-kal mor-a 
eal mrali 


his 
tion] appeals to man’s intellig nous senti 
reason, to his moral and Mae p bring 
ments, relying on these influe : 


5 THis ann 
about the restoration of health. f wide 


ill. i hink OF saai 
method. . . . Still, if we t y EW 
spread practice rather than of theo of Berne, 
be proper to regard Paul an A pionee of 
a famous Swiss doctor, as en P. Psych 
this therapeutic method. (Jan 98, tr 
logical Healing (Vols. 1-2), P Company? 
Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
New York, 1925) eatisin, kon, 

ə 
the her ote 


hich 


medicine, constitutional (m 
sti-tū’shun-al) (SL. mediaa am 
art, medicine <medicus, a P dience W 
geon.] The branch of medical s 


Medium Type 


. with the study of the hered- 
biolo a elements governing, the 
a oe ao ibrium of human organisms 
bility rolling their resistance or suscepti- 
1 + to disease (sce constitution). 
geass ae most comprehensive and syn- 
Men ne ape of the natural history of 
maini et a g research procedure consists 
eed 3 ee evising methods for classifying 
Genre 7 anes according to both their dis- 
tion oe and capacities for adap- 
veer ie establishing correlations be- 
secs a 7 human morphology and the 
gle for pret ane of these types in the strug- 
“The ee (sce constitutional types). 
tion "ese ad the outcome of this reac- 
is expressed n individual and environment 
case, oe terms of health, physical dis- 
sharply defi Ys Siminaliiy, and other less 
and eve | inadequacies both physical 
fan. The oe G. Disease and the 
York, 1930) acmillan Company, New 
Cong mnition of the main purpose 
stressing (| tonal medicine is that of Pende, 
ciples, Gee T aluation of correlational prin- 
inations Oe ing to which the various com- 
the special el gans and organic fluids and 
ùnctional correlations or anatomical and 
the body he we between the parts of 
ysical and ueh determine the different 
cording to t mental constitutions, vary ac- 
inant in E characteristics that are dom; 
(Pende ny t?E interorganic equilibrium.’ 
accarati * Eonstitutional Inadequacies, tr. by 
i, S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
ù are di basic categories or ‘panels’, 
Primary RE: istinguished by Draper as the 
tion, are ane of constitutional investiga- 
found in i the hereditary unit characters 
€ domains of anatomy, physiol- 


8y, 
romain E» and immunity’ (sce panels 


medi 
tum type (më’di-um tip’). See athletic. 
meg’a-l5-), combining form 
large, great <Gr. mégas, 
Sreat, akin to L. magnus. 
mepo Dia — (meg-a-l6-ma’ni-a), 7 
whick Wo E mania.] A type of delusion in 
Sesseq of «Subject considers himself pos- 
9 be Gyan catness. He may believe himsel 
think haria God, Napoleon, etc. He may 
He ig ay he is everybody and everything. 
chant, Ba physician, clergyman, mer- 
all divisions, a generalissimo, ace athlete in 
e Sport, etc. 
ae libian one arises: What is the fate of 
Objects i When withdrawn from extern 
n schizophrenia? The megalo- 


©Saloma. 
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mania characteristic of these conditions af- 
Seapets = It has doubtless come 
into being at the expense of th ject- 
libido. The libido Bot je iad he oa 
outer world has been directed on to the ego 
giving rise to a state which we may call 
narcissism.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 

‘Apparently as a compensation to his 
very modest existence he was seized with 
megalomania and believed himself to be 
the Savior.” (Jung, C.G. Contributions to 
Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, London, 1928) 

The ideas in megalomania are called de- 
lusions of grandeur. 
megalomaniac (-ma‘ni-ak), n. One af- 
fected by megalomania. 
megalomanic (-man’ik), a. Relating to or 
characterized by megalomania. 
megalophobia (-fo'bi-a), n. [<megalo- + 
phobia.] Fear of large objects. 
megalopia hysterica (me-gå-lô'pē-å his- 
teks) [-<megald- + -opia.] See macropsia. 
megalosplanchnic (meg-a-ld-splangk’nik), 
a. [<megalo- + Gr. spldnchnon, in plur., the 
inward parts, viscera.] According to Viola’s 
classification of the constitutional forms of 
body build, this term refers to the type 
which has the abdominal portion of the 
body relatively large in proportion to the 
thoracic, owing to the large size of the ab- 
dominal viscera. This type is further char- 
acterized by a predominance of the trunk 
over the extremities. See pyknic. 
megrim (mé’grim), n. Obs. Migraine. 
meio- (mi’6-), see mio-, at beginning of 
words. 
meiosis (mi-d’sis), n. See miosis. 
meiotic (-ot'ik), a. [<Gr. meidtikés, dimin- 
ishing; see meiosis.] Relating to or mani- 
festing meiosis. 
melancholia (mel-an-ko'li-a), melancholy 
(mel’an-kol-i), n. [<Gr. melancholia, black 
bile <mélas, -lanos, black + cholé, gall, 
bile.] A morbid mental state characterized 
by depression. It may bea manifestation of 
any one of a large variety of psychiatric 
nosologic states, although it is usually con- 
sidered today as chiefly one of the phases of 
the manic-depressive psychosis. 

In the last edition of his text-book 
Kraepelin said: ‘Manic-depressive insan- 
iese includes, on the one hand, the 


Melancholia, Abdominal 


whole domain of the so-called periodic and 
circular insanitics and on the other, simple 
mania, the majority of the clinical pictures 
labeled “melancholia” and also a not in- 
considerable number of cases of amentia.’ 
(Kraepelin, E. Manic-Depressive Insanity and 
Paranoia, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S.Liv- 
ingstone, Edinburgh, 1921) 

Bleuler says: ‘The expression ‘“melan- 
cholia” designated for a long time the form 
of melancholia of the ‘“involutional pe- 
riod”, especially emphasized by Kraepelin, 
and is now also used to designate the de- 
pression of manic-depressive insanity by 
those who have fused the two morbid pic- 
tures into one.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930.) Bleuler uses 
the terms melancholia and depression synony- 
mously. 

Diethelm expresses the same idea when 
he says that ‘depressions belong to the af- 
fective or thymergasic reaction type.’ 

‘The term manic-depressive psychosis 
was introduced by Kraepelin to character- 
ize disorders of affect consisting either of 
elation or depression—disorders which had 
previously been termed mania and melan- 
cholia in the belief that they were separate 
diseases.’ (Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, 
R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). 
Oxford University Press, London, 1936) 

Regarding etiology, Diethelm says: ‘So- 
matic investigations have not offered much, 
mostly because it is unclear how much is 
due to various secondary emotional reac- 


tions and what is really fundamental.’ 


(Diethelm, O. Treatment in Psychiatry. The 


Macmillan Company, New York, 1936) 
Prince says that “‘melancholias, for ex- 
ample, may in some cases at least derive 
their feeling tone from such complexes? 
[i.e., submerged unconscious complexes]. 
The most exhaustive psychodynamic 
concepts on melancholia are derived from 
psycho-analysis. ‘The distinguishing men- 
tal features of melancholia are a profoundly 
painful dejection, abrogation of interest in 
the outside world, loss of the capacity to 
love, inhibition of all activitity, and a low- 
ering of the self-regarding feelings to a de- 
gree that finds utterance in self-reproaches 
and self-revilings, and culminates in a delu- 
sional expectation of punishment. This pic- 
ture becomes a little more intelligible when 
We consider that, with one exception, the 
Same traits are met with in grief.’ (Freud, 
S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The in- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
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Melancholia Agitata 


According to Freud, normal monmma A 
to melancholia as normal fear is to mon 
anxiety. Briefly stated, the loss, Gf & aE 
object leads to withdrawal of gi oe 
reality and the introjection of her a 
upon the mental picture of the los er 
object. The self-reproaches of Saas 
cholic patient are understood to on eS a 
toward the lost love-object. Abra a mes 
shown that in these states libido regress 
he oral stage. ae 
i ‘When ihe melancholic state is mid 
known as simple retardation. When ul: a 
age’ it is called acute depression; Mj ruporous 
severe it may reach the stage of $ 
depression. . : m 

a depressed or melancholic patient a 
show psycho-motor over-activity; Assim 
tient is then said to show agitata e 
Or the depressed patient may na e they do 
volume of ideas that shift rapidly a 50, the 
in the state of mania; when tnat a be T 
term depressive mania is used; the 
of a depressive character. 


to the stomach and bowels; I a 
visceral or abdominal melancholics. mething i 
may be regarded as having striacal 
common with the hypochor yore ser! 
described, yet they are of a ee more in- 
ous character. Their delusions ial depres 
tensely believed in, and the n (Clouston: 
sion is much more profoun 1 Diseases 
T.S. Clinical Lectures on Menta! 1904) 


ed.). J.&A.Churchill, Ltd., London, 


= A ake 
Pi é-a 
melancholia activa (me-lan Ke Melan- 
té’va) [L., ‘active melancholy + 


cholia agitata. 


el- 
melancholia acute (m te 
i-kat’), Melancholia of sudden ons 


s afektiv), 

lancholia, affective (— & nal or 

‘Melancholia in which the nai A Dit 

affective sphere is chiefly ar Quain, 5) 
tionary of Medicine, edited y rk, 189 
D.Appleton & Company; Nev t 


. „_Kô'lē-å 4p: 
melancholia agitata (me-lan- KS y 
tata) [L., ‘agitated melan the sense 
expression, not common ie Jatter ha A 
which it was employed in t ed to W ates 
the nineteenth century, geier nase Of t E 
now known as the excitemen RE when 
catatonic form of dementia pr itated mela 
using the Anglicized tn oe plyt at ri 
cholia, psychiatrists generally ay jc-dep" 
condition is associated wit 


j- 


Melancholia, Alcoholic [ 


sive psychosis or with involutional melan- 
cholia. 


melancholia, alcoholic (mel-an-kō'li-å, 
al-k6-hol‘ik). Bleuler says: ‘Not very rarely 
alseholies suffer from depressive conditions 
which cannot be distinguished symptoma- 
tologically from a melancholia of manic- 
Pos insanity, even though the delu- 
d s remain merely rudimentary. But they 
(BI not last long, only about two weeks.’ 

culer, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 


ae Macmillan Company, New 


rerlancholia, amenorrhoeal (—, 4-men-o- 
ae ) [<amenorrhea + -al.] ‘Melancholia 
i pled with the organic disturbances 
pest ave produced amenorrhoea, and 
pa erroneously attributed to the latter.” 
DA tclionary of Medicine, ed. by Quain, R. 
= Ppleton & Company, New York, 1899) 
angancholia anglica (me-lan-K6/lé-a 
sui €-ka) [M.L.] English melancholy, or 
idal insanity. Obs. 


te z 
in thee cStibes the morbid state, common 
c eee form of dementia praecox, 
rigidity. rized by immobility and muscular 
Mel, Š 
‘caning olia canina (— ka-né/na) [L., 
canthropy, oo melancholy’.] Obs. Ly- 
kan aacholia 
~å-lep’t 
stuporo? tik). [See cataleptic.] A form of 


me a . 
Patience lia, chronic (—, kron’ik). ‘Many 


n 
labic, pucstioned give hesitating, monosyl- 
Answe; 
timi 


sist d, have t 


‘ kli-mak- 
Š: climacteric.] Melancholia de- 


Opin, : 
8 at the climacteric period of life. 
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melancholia complacens (me-lan-K6/lé-a 
kém-pla’kens) [L., ‘complacent melan- 
choly’.] Melancholy with complacency. 


melancholia, convulsive (mel-an-k6‘li-a 
kon-vul’siv) [<convulsion + -ive.] Melan- 
cholia associated with Jacksonian epilepsy. 
Obs. 
melancholia, excited (—, ck-sit’ed), 
Clouston’s term, who says: ‘This, like other 
varieties of the disease, may be one stage in 
the complete clinical history of a case, or 
may be the type from beginning to end. 
. . . The patients rush about, are violent 
to those about them, wander ceaselessly, 
walk up and down like tigers in a cage, or 
roll about on the floor, bite their finger- 
nails, or wring their hands, or shout, or 
groan, or moan, or weep loudly, or tear 
their clothes, and in all their attitudes and 
motions express strongly their mental 

ain.’ (Clouston, T.S. Clinical Lectures on 
Mental Diseases (6th ed.) J.&A.Churchill 
Ltd., London, 1904). The condition was 
also known as motor melancholia. 


melancholia, fantastic (—, fan-tas’tik). ‘A 
further, fairly comprehensive group of cases 
is distinguished by a still greater develop- 
ment of delusions. We may perhaps call it 
“fantastic melancholia”. Abundant hallu- 
cinations appear. The patients see evil spir- 
its, death, heads of animals, smoke in the 
house, black men on the roofs, crowds of 
monsters, lions’ cubs, a grey head with 
sharp teeth, angels, saints, dead relatives, 
the Trinity in the firmament, a head rising 
in the air.’ (Kraepelin, E. Manic-Depressive 
Insanity and Paranoia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. 
E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1921) 
melancholia flatuosa (me-lan-K6/lé-a fla- 
too-d’za) [L., ‘flatuous melancholy’; 
<gases in the alimentary canal.] Obs. Hy- 
pochondriasis. 

melancholia. gravis (— gra’vés) [L., 
‘severe melancholy’.] Kraepelin’s term for 
the depressive syndrome in which ‘the 
patients see figures, spirits, the corpses of 
their relatives; something is falsely repre- 
sented to them, “all sorts of devil’s work”. 
Green rags fall from the walls; a coloured 
spot on the wall is a snapping mouth which 
bites the heads off children; everything 
looks black. The patients hear abusive lan- 
guage (“lazy pig”, “wicked creature”, “de- 
ceiver”, “you are guilty, you are guilty”), 
voices which invite them to suicide; they 
feel sand, sulphur vapour in their mouth, 
electric currents in the walls.’ (Kraepelin, 
E. Manic-Depressive Insanity and Paranoia, tr. 


Melancholia, Homicidal 


by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S.Livingstone, Edin- 
burgh, 1921.) 


melancholia, homicidal (mel-an-kd’li-a, 
hom-i-sid’al). See homicidal mania. 
melancholia, hysterical (—, his-ter’i-kal). 
A depressive syndrome in a hysterical in- 
dividual. 


melancholia, intermittent (—, in-tér- 
mit’ent). [See intermission.] Recurrent mel- 
ancholia. 


melancholia katexochen (me-lan-K6'lé-a 
kat-eks-6-Kan’) [Gr. kat’exochén, ‘par excel- 
lence’ <katd, according to + exoché, emi- 
nence, excellence; typical.] A type of in- 
volutional melancholia so named by 
Kraepelin; the term is not common. 


melancholia nervea (— ner’ve-a) [Mod. 
L., ‘nervous melancholia’.] Hypochon- 
driasis. Obs. 


melancholia, neurasthenic (mel-an- 
kō'li-à, nii-ras-then‘ik). This uncommon 
term was coined by Friedmann for melan- 
cholia with pronounced neurasthenic symp- 
toms. In current psychiatry the clinical 
syndrome is usually classified with the 
manic-depressive disorder. 


melancholia, nostalgic (—, nos-tal’ 'jik) 
[<nostalgia.] Melancholia caused by home- 
sickness. 

melancholia, organic (—, awr-gan'’ik). 
Melancholia that accompanies some gross 
organic lesion of the brain. Obs. 


melancholia, panphobic (—, pan-fo’bik) 
[<panophobia, pamphobia.] Melancholia in 
which there is dread of everything. Obs. 


melancholia, paranoid (—, par’a-noid). 
‘The depressive attack [of manic-depressive 
disorder], also, because of the increase of 
the hallucinations or the thought disturb- 
ance, may assume a paranoid or delirious 
appearance (melancholic insanity).’ (Bleuler, 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930) 


melancholia, paretic (—, pa-ret'ik). Mel- 


ancholia that may be the prodrome of pa- 
resis. Obs, 


melancholia, passive (—, pas’iv). Obs. 
Melancholia that develops slowly with a 
gradual failure of physical health, restless 
Worry or jealousy being the first objective 
sign.’ (A Dictionary of Medicine, ed. by 


Quain, R.: D 
York, 1899) -Appleton & Company, New 


melancholia, periodic (—, pé-ri-od’ik). 
See neurasthenia, periodic. 
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melancholia, puerperal (—, pū-čr'pēr-al) 
[<L. puerpera, a woman in childbirth.. 
Melancholia that appears , 
parently as a result of childbirth. 


= ~, 
melancholia, recurrent (—, rē-kēr'ent) 
[<L. recurrens, -ntis, pres.p- of Vogtle 
run back, come back, return.] Obs. pees 
cholia in which the patient recovers fi 
the disease but relapses at a ie 
shorter interval, especially if place a oad 
environment in which the first atta) 
curred.’ (A Dictionary of Medicine, CC. eN 
Quain, R.: D.Appleton & Company, 
York, 1899) 


melancholia, religious (—, rē 
ancholia with delusions of a re 


ture. Obs. niv) Mel- 

. eas @-zis tiv). 
melancholia, resistive (—, re ae or pas- 
ancholia with unreasoning act ve feature: 
sive resistance as its characterisU 


Obs. 


melancholia senilis (me-lan-, 
né’lés) [L., ‘senile melancholy’ al 
affective displacements, which 
quent in old age can give T 
cholic and manic conditions, ¢ ae 
first are very frequent, the seco! 
rare (senile melancholia and ma prill, 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, t- PY 
The Macmillan Company; 
1930) 


-Jij/us)- Mel- 


Mes na- 
ligious 


Kole Sei 
“The mil 
are fres 
ise to melan- 
of which the 
d rathe! 


põ'li-å, 


-an- 
(mel: sult 0 


sek’shoo-al). Melancholia as 4 ae 


melancholia simplex ee 
sém’pleks) [L., ‘simple me —_ 
ple depression, according to ™ 
melancholia, sympathetie j 
kō'li-à, sim-på-thet'ik). [Se cane organi 
Melancholia that arises from “t the prain. 
disturbance other than that © 
Obs. ; 

an-K.6'1 
melancholia vera (me-lan ened 
[L., ‘true melancholy .] See 
senilis. 


holy’. 


pe in. 
el-ane 


. yard) 
gå van e 
tas pra 


. ia (CO 
lancholia zoanthrop1@ holy 
thro’pé-a) IE., ‘zooanthropic melane 


see zooanthropy.] Lycanthropy- 1%, ont 
melancholiac (mel-an-k6'li-a¥/> 
affected with melancholia. ing 10 of 


melancholic (kolik), a. Relat 
affected by melancholia. mela” 
melancholy (mel’an-kol-i), 7- Lag is 
cholia.] In current psychiatry, the 
synonymous with melancholia. da 
ture of the nineteenth century 


srera” 
oly 


after and ap- — 


Melissophobia 


was distinguished from melancholia ‘in 
that there are no morbid sense perversions, 
No irrationality of conduct, no morbid loss 
of self-control, no sudden or determined 
impulse towards suicide or homicide, and 
where surrounding events and occurrences 
still afford a certain amount of interest, 
though lessened in degree, and where the 
Power of application to ordinary duties is 
still present.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P-Blakis- 
ton, Son & Company, 1892) 
melissophobia (me-lis-d-fo’bi-a), n.[<Gr. 
mélissa, bee + phobia.] Fear of bees. 
momania (mel-5-mā’ni-å), n. [<Gr. 
ited ian’ + mania.] Psychosis character- 
Y incessant singing. Obs. 
fe arelement (mem/-el’é-ment), n. 
memory +- element.] See system. 
de ar (mem’6-ri), n. [<L. memoria, fac- 
remembering, memory.] For the 


Psychoanalyti k 
y see 
System, ytic conception of memory se 


m e n 
eae ata abreaction of (—, ab-ré-ak’shun 
+ See abreaction. 


Me . E ; 
[See ony? automatic (—, aw-té-mat'ik). 
Chee lomatism.] It is said that an experi- 


ae F mae value ‘excites one or 
car, digg Cmotional instincts of anger, 
ecome sree’ etc. . . . The instincts then 
ideas to frommuized about one or more of the 
Whole js orm a sentiment (Shand) and the 
then ace p cOrporated in a complex which 
Quotation jet an affective character. The 
Such an is from Prince, who adds: Given 
thing asso otional complex nearly any- 
Pericnee ated with some detail of the ex- 
tomatical 2 by the loss of association, au- 
the em “yY Or involuntarily revive it, Or 
lesser vononp] reaction with a greater or 
(Prince meee of its associated memories.’ 
I Se, A. The Unconscious. The Macmil- 
emon ge nd? New York, 1916) 
With 9.22, Cover (—, kuv’ér), Synonymous 
Creen-memory. 


ir 
Y cramp, See cramp, memory. 


y defect or weakness of. Debilitas 


Mem z 
ov) BA dislocation of (—, dis-l6-ka/shun 


Slocan > + L. locatio, -onis, a placing 
ter, z place, put, set, arrange.] Holland’s 
Ress or Stance but temporary forgetful- 
m i 


Emor: 3 
Paramnes disorder of (—, dis-awr’dér ov). 


Memo 
Memo: 
Memo 


Emor Ş 
Y, eclipse of conscious (=, &klips’ 
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ov kon’shus). [See eclipse, mental.] Jung 
holds the view that ‘even important con- 
tents can disappear from consciousness 
without the slightest trace of repression. 
They automatically vanish, very much to 
the individual’s distress, and not at all on 
account of a conscious interest that re- 
joices over the loss. I do not speak of nor- 
mal forgetting which is only a very natural 
leakage of energic intensity, but I am think- 
ing particularly of those cases in which a 
previously unconscious process begins to 
have an attractive influence on the con- 
scious. In such a condition, any conscious 
contents analogous to the underlying un- 
conscious content are liable to disappear 
suddenly, not by repression from above, 
but by attraction from below. . . . You 
cannot call such cases “repressions”. It 
would be better to call them “eclipses”? 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions to Analytical Psy- 
chology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, 
London, 1928) 

memory, exaggerated activity of. Hyper- 
mnesia. 

memory-hallucination (-ha-lū-si-nā’- 
shun), n. [See hallucination.] When ma- 
terial repressed into the unconscious 
returns to consciousness in disguised form, 
that is, in the form of a visual image, Freud 
calls the latter a memory-hallucination. 
He says: ‘The paranoiac memory-halluci- 
nation undergoes a distortion similar to 
that of the obsessional neurosis—an analo- 
gous current image takes the place of the 
repressed one. ...’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
memory, hyperesthetic (—, hi-pér-es- 
thet'ik). Oversensitive memory. In the 
communication On the Psychical Mechanism 
of Hysterical Phenomena, Breuer and Freud, 
referring to the onset of hysterical attacks, 
said that they may ‘arise spontaneously, as 
memories commonly do; but they may also 
be provoked, just as any memory may be 
aroused according to the laws of associa- 
tion. Provocation of an attack occurs either 
by stimulation of an hysterogenic zone or 
by a new experience resembling the patho- 
genic experience. We hope to be able to 
show that no essential difference exists be- 
tween the two conditions, apparently so 
distinct; that in both cases a hyperaesthetic 
memory has been stirred.” 

memory, liquidation by (—, lik-wi- 
da’shun bi) [<L. liquidus, flowing, fluid, 


Memory, Physiological 


liquid.] This phrase used by P. Janet, means 
release of painful memories. ‘A situation 
has not been satisfactorily liquidated, has 
not been fully assimilated, until we have 
achieved, not merely an outward reaction 
through our movements, but also an in- 
ward reaction through the words we ad- 
dress to ourselves, through the organization 
of the recital of the event to others and to 
ourselves, and through the putting of this 
recital in its place as one of the chapters in 
our personal history.’ (Janet, P. Psycholog- 
ical Healing (Vols. 1-2), p.662, tr. by Paul, 
E. and C. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1925) 


memory, physiological (—, fiz-i-d-loj’i- 
kal). ‘Memory as commonly regarded and 
known to psychology is a conscious mani- 
festation, but, plainly, if we regard it, as we 
have thus far, as a process, then, logically, 
we are entitled to regard any process which 
consists of the three factors, registration, 
conservation, and reproduction of experi- 
ences, as memory, whether the final result 
be the reproduction of a conscious experi- 
ence, or one to which no consciousness was 
ever attached, In other words, theoretically 
It Is quite possible that acquired physio- 
logical body-experiences may be repro- 
duced by exactly the same process as con- 
scious experiences, and their reproduction 
would be entitled to be regarded as mem- 
ory quite as much as if the experience were 
one of consciousness,’ (Prince, M. The Un- 


conscious. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1916.) See memory, psycho-physislogical 
memory, psycho-physiological (—, si-ko- 
fiz-i-6-loj‘i-kal). ‘Still another mo of 
memory is bsycho-physiological. This type is 
characterized by a combination of psycho- 
logical and physiological elements and is 
Important . . . because of the conspicu- 
ous part which such memories play in 
pathological conditions. Certain bodily re- 
actions which are purely physiological, 
such as vaso-motor, cardiac, respiratory, 
Intestinal, digestive, etc., disturbances, be- 
come, as a result of certain experiences, 
linked with one or another psychical ele- 
ment (sensations, perceptions, thoughts), 
and, his linking becoming conserved as a 

Isposition”, the physiological reaction is 
reproduced whenever the psychical ele- 
Gat 1s introduced into consciousness,” 
; bee M. The Unconscious. The Macmil- 
an Company, New York, 1916.) See mem- 
ory, physiological, 


memory, relating to loss of. Amnemonic. 
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memory-romance (-rd-mans’), n. [ees 
romans, a medieval fanciful story of chive y 
or adventure, in verse or prose, in Roman i 
languages; romantic, si nd i o imona 
native quality.] In psycho-anal E hi 
phantasy standing between on i 
pressions and later symptoms. pisa Pe 
speaking of hysteria Freud says pa a 
symptoms ‘now no longer appeare a A 
rect derivations of repressed memon i 
sexual experiences in childhood; BAR = 
the contrary, it appeared that keimoen Ma 
symptoms and the infantile imp 
were interpolated the patients p a A 
(memory-romances), created een 
ing the years of adolescence and re ae 
the one side to the infantile ei oe SS er 
which they were founded, and on E k 
side to the symptoms into bee es 4 
directly transformed.’ (Freud, E 
Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, d inite 5 
and Virginia Woolf and The 25) 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- i 
-kon’shus). 


memory, subconscious (—, sub under 


a i (4 
‘Almost any conserved exper a 30b 
certain conditions can function as slated 
conscious memory and berott Sior muita 
into, i.e., produce sensory an ucinations; 
matic phenomena such as a? e Un- 
writing, speech, etc.’ (Prince, a New 
conscious. The Macmillan Comp 
York, 1916) 


other idea. ch 

memory-system (-sis’tem). See 9% P 

In his pape 
Freud ™ 


on 
memory-trace (-tras), n. 
The Defense Neuro-Psychoses, 
tions certain instances of in en esociat’ 
getting which subsequently w otic CO - 
with the development of a neu! rience 
tion. The memory of the P e i 
was painful was not fully lite efense— 
task which the ego undertakes a as “non 
of treating the unbearable a: =: poth the 
arrivée”—is absolutely insolu ie ached to 
memory-trace and the affect ai andit! 
the idea are there once and for te them: 
no longer possible to Al 1), th y 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers he “aia Woo! 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and ` TE ysis, Lor 
and The Institute of Psychoan 

don, 1924-25.) See system; engram- F 
un-kon 


Mendel, Abbot Johann Gregor 


we cure their hysteria, however, by con- 
verting their unconscious memories of in- 
fantile scenes in conscious recollection.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25) 


Mendel, Abbot Johann Gregor (1822- 
ae an Augustinian monk (and later ab- 
ot) at Brünn, published in 1865 his Æx- 
periments on Plant Hybrids, the result of his 
Experiments on peas and honeybees in the 
tronastery garden, In 1910 his findings and 
Corics were rediscovered simultaneously 
ae Correns, von Tschermak and De Vries, 
ï thus Mendelism (q.v.) became the 
ew science of genetics (q.v.). 


Mendel-Bechtereff reflex. See Bechtereff- 
endel reflex, 


7ycndelian, Law (men-dé‘li-an law’), a. 
nla of mata Law relating to the mecha- 
of his b; inheritance accounts for the results 
Segre reeding experiments in terms of the 
recone independent assortment and 
tors na of the individual gene fac- 
gamete, ich he postulated as existing in the 
herited. as independent units for every in- 
Cast t character, This system consists of at 
; gion principles. p 
+? SeSregation, or clear separation o! 
cae factors during the learn of the 
à ie the various characters of hybrid- 
and de are transmitted separately 
epende, uted to the reproductive cells in- 
form e ntly of each other so that they may 
known Hoes possible combination. Every 
ance with etary trait operates in accord- 
to be ren eeregation, and this principle is 
Mendelian ded as the basic aspect of the 
Was erae System of heredity. Although it 
Mant an ed from examples with both dom- 
Ot an e, cessive characters dominance 1s 
heritang. ential feature of Mendelian in- 
intermedi? as is demonstrated by many 
alone q- âte hybrids. While dominance 
existence of oot necessarily presuppose the 
Sssential po ponit Characters, this element is 
cond, E the law of segregation. 
Benetic £ the independent assortment of the 
8 lemon oT and their recombination. It 
redistrip, Strated by the 9:3:3:1 ratio in the 
Volveq eon of the four gene factors in- 
ITS of ii the crosses with two different 
delism) a lolomorphic characters (see Men- 
€ ratio oe to the same principle, 
r Stage, į :9:9:9:3:3:3:1 results, on the 
brig matie the F, generation of a ‘trihy- 
ing, that is, one involving three 
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pairs of allolomorphs, one member of each 
pair being dominant. 

The simplest formulation of the entire 
Mendelian Law seems to be as follows: When 
We cross two organisms unlike with respect 
to any character, the offspring of the first 
generation will be apparently like one of 
the parents in regard to the character in 
question. The parent who impresses a trait 
upon the offspring in this manner is called 
dominant, while the one who fails to be vis- 
ibly represented is recessive. When, however, 
the hybrids of this first generation are in 
turn crossed with each other, they will 
produce a variety of offspring. One fourth 
of them will be like the dominant grand- 
parent, one fourth like the recessive one, 
and the remaining half like the parents who 
resembled the dominant grandparent, yet 
failed to breed true to it. See dominance, re- 
cessiveness. 


Mendelism (men‘del-iz’m), n. [< Mendel 
+ -ism.] The term designates the biological 
phenomena underlying the distributive 
mechanism of organic inheritance as dis- 
covered by Mendel. 

The problem of how true-breeding vari- 
eties within a species are related was at- 
tacked by him from its simplest side by con- 
centrating his attention upon the genetic 
mode of inheritance of sharply contrasted 
pairs of characters: he crossed round peas 
with wrinkled ones, or a yellow species 
with a green one, and was thus able to de- 
termine that all hybrids of the first filial 
generation (F,) resembled each other, but 
exhibited only one of the two alternative 
characters distinguishing the parents. In 
the crosses of round and wrinkled peas all 
the offspring were round, and this ‘prevail- 
ing’ member of a pair of individual char- 
acters was called dominant, while the other 
member which was ‘repressed’ was called 
recessive. 

If the round F plants were allowed to 
become self-fertilized and the seeds were 
harvested separately and sown separately, 
producing the second filial generation 
(F), the wrinkled form reappeared in this 
generation in the proportion of one wrin- 
kled to three round. By inbreeding, in turn, 
the wrinkled F, individuals it was found 
that they constantly produced wrinkled 
peas while the round form completely 
failed to reappear; genetically speaking 
every individual exhibiting the recessive 
character bred true. Of the auto-fertilized 
round (dominant) individuals one-third like- 
wise produced only round offspring. The 


Meningeal Neurosyphilis 


remaining two-thirds propagated them- 
selves in the same proportion as the uniform 
first generation, one-quarter wrinkled to 
three-quarters round, and similarly in all 
the subsequent generations. 

These phenomena are explained by 
Mendel’s theory that the hybrid does not 
produce any hybrid gametes, but merely 
pure gametes of various kinds, some of 
which bear dominant and others recessive 
characters. The hybrids of the first filial 
generation with round seeds contain the 
factor for wrinkled as well as the factor for 
round, but the former is hidden and sup- 
pressed by the latter. Since the recessive 
character reappears in the next generation, 
the dominant and the recessive character- 
istics must necessarily separate at the mo- 
ment when the hybrid forms its gametes. 
See also Mendelian law. 


meningeal neurosyphilis (mé-nin‘jé-al 
nii-r6-sif’i-lis). Meningeal neurosyphilis is 
a disease of the nervous system occurring in 
individuals affected with syphilis. The 
pathologic lesions are observed mainly in 
the leptomeninges (the pia mater and 
arachnoid considered as one membrane). 
A clinical example is syphilitic meningitis 
(pachy- and leptomeningitis) which is in- 
cluded in the generic term of cerebral 
syphilis. 

meningismus (-giz/mus), n. [<Gr. méninx, 
-ngos, brain-membrane -+ -ismus.] Menin- 
geal manifestations closely simulating those 
of meningitis, but in which no actual in- 
flammation of the meninges is present. 


meningitis (men-in-ji’tis), n. [<Gr. mē- 
ninx, -ingos, membrane + -itis.] Thisis acon- 
dition in which the meningococcus, pneu- 
mococcus or other pyogenic micro-organ- 
isms infect the cerebrospinal leptomeninges 
producing mental symptoms of the organic 
reaction type, in its acute form, with severe 
headache, delirium, somnolence or stupor. 
Localized or generalized convulsions, gen- 
eralized rigidity, twitchings and mono- 
plegia or hemiplegia may also occur. 


meningitophobia (men-in-ji-t6-f6'bi-a), n. 
[<meningitis + phobia.) An hysterical pres- 
entation of meningeal symptoms; morbid 
dread of brain disease. 


meningocele (mé-ning’gd-sél), n. [<Gr. 
méninx, “ingos + -cele.| A developmental 
iat in which there is a protrusion of 
oe membranes of the brain or spinal cord 
through a defect in the skull or spinal col- 
umn respectively, 


meningo-vascular 


neurosyphilis (mē- 
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ning-gō-vas'kū-lčr nū-rõ-sif'i-lis). Me 
ningo-vascular neurosyphilis isa ce A 
the nervous system occurring 1n individuals 
affected with syphilis. The „pathologic 
process primarily and predominantly os 
volves the meninges and blood vessels yat = 
than the parenchyma of the nervous system- 
A clinical example is cerebral syphilis. 


menses (men’séz), n.pl. [<pl. of L. i 
month.] Flow of blood, normally recur! 
every month, from a woman's uterus. 
mens rea (mens ré/a) [L., moa 
mind’.] ‘Every crime becomes a ma 
problem, inasmuch as it involves Con 
conduct, expressed by action or aa 
and a criminal intent or mens rea. | nate 
W.N. An Introduction to Forensic Rain ry 
the Criminal Courts, p.24, London, e jish] 
‘It is a general principle of our [ ne rae 
law that there must be as an ingen 
gredient in a criminal offense some vas it is 
worthy condition of mind. Sanie iit 
negligence, sometimes malice, rule 
guilty knowledge, but as a gen bieh 
there must be something of that E veal 
is designated by the expression (1889) 22 
(Cave, J.: Chisholm v. Doulton 
Q.B.D. 736) J nå 
mens sana in corpore sano (mens od in 
én kér’p6-re sä’nō) [L., “a healthy ee the 
a healthy body.’] P.Janet says y when 
phrase ‘is itself very difficult to apr of be- 
we are concerned with disorder 
havior and of thought. How manta 
in the last stages of consumption S 
perfectly healthy as far as ee a great 
functions are concerned, wherea per t 
many dements appear to enjoy ological 
physical health? (Janet, ee T ‘and G 
Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Path w Yorks 
The Macmillan Company, 
1925) 


menstrual (men’stroo-al), a. [ ive 
alis, monthly.) Recurring monthly; 
taining to the menses. 


mensuration (men-shoo-ra’shun), ; 
mensuratio, -onis, a measu! 
measure.] In the field of 
term refers particularly to th 
uring areas and distances on 
the body. ‘Mensuration has | the 
rather more extensively within 
few years, though limited rathe oath 
the matter of total height ytprapers ; 
trunk-extremity relationship. jan Com 
Disease and the Man. The Macm 

pany, New York, 1930) een 


mental (men’tal), a. |<L- mentalis 


enstrur 
<L. w per 


psychiatry a 
e act of > 
the surfac 


Mental Aberration 


-ntis, the mind.] Relating to the mind or 

psyche. 

mental aberration (men’tal ab-ér-a’shun). 

An expression, less frequently used now 

than formerly, to refer to any morbid devi- 

Pion from normal mental activity, al- 

maueh today it usually does not relate to 
€viations in intelligence. 

Mental agitation (men’tal aj-i-ta/shun). 

See animi agitatio. 

mental anorexia. See anorexia, mental. 


mental apparatus (— ap-d-ra’tus). See 
apparatus, mental. 


mental ataxia. See ataxia, mental. 


feet auto-infection (men’tal aw-t6-in- 

ck’shun). With this term Kornfeld in 1897 

Se a psychotic state in which the per- 

ey clieves himself wronged and brings 

SWA misfortune and unpleasant event into 

O ae with his delusion. (Kornfeld, H. 
n Mental Auto-Infection. Journal of Mental 
Cience 43, 96, 1897) 


mental charge (men’tal charj). Cathexis. 


mental claudication (— klaw-di-ka’shun) 
Care. claudicatio, -onis, a limping <claudi- 
lame F limp, be lame <cláudus, limping, 
sels of a transitory spasm of the blood ves- 
mental Ge Brain, Some authors hold that 
c sugg äudication may be responsible for 
usion en fleeting episodes of mental con- 
brale, P (Benigni, P.F. Claudicazione Cere- 
> @sichica, Riv. di. Pat. Nerv. e Ment. 


AVIN, fasc, 7) 


irata defective. See defective, mental. 
al deficiency, i tal. 
mental cy. See deficiency, men: 
OSt-tray, 
NOsologic 
Choseg q 
landard 


deterioration, post-traumatic. 
matic mental deterioration is a 
entity included under the psy- 
ue to trauma as indicated in the 

5 14 Classified Nomenclature of Disease, 
Slight inp lowing a severe or an apparently 
acute ony to the head, with or without an 
Uals ma: chronic delirium, some individ- 
ing gor develop a progressively increas- 
Many opta or mental enfeeblement. 
Post-fratimene symptoms included ander 
also be prese a personality disorders may 


mental | (men’tal &’gd). See ego, body. 
Point of z vels (— lev’elz). From the stand- 
are three oalytical psychology (Jung) there 
e panental levels: *(1) consciousness; 
lective ‘Personal unconscious; (3) the col- 
Scious e Nconscious. The personal uncon- 
have pecusists of all those contents that 
Come unconscious, either because, 
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Mentality 


their intensity being lost, they were forgot- 
ten, or because consciousness has with- 
drawn from them, i.e., so-called repression. 
Finally, this layer contains those elements 
—partly sense perceptions—which on ac- 
count of too little intensity have never 
reached consciousness, and yet in some 
way have gained access into the psyche. 
The collective unconscious, being an in- 
heritance of the possibilities of ideas, is not 
individual but generally human, even gen- 
erally animal, and represents the real 
foundations of the individual.’ (Jung, C.G. 
Contributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 

1928) 

mental life (— lif). See mentality. 

mental make-up (men‘tal mak’up’). By 

the expression mental make-up, psychiatrists 

usually refer to the constitution of the mind 

prior to the onset of a psychiatric condi- 

tion. It is a loosely employed phrase, often 

synonymous with personality make-up. 


mental retardation (— ré-tir-da’shun) 
[<L. retardatio, -onis, a hindering, delaying 
<re- back, + tardus, slow, dull, stupid.] 
From the standpoint of mental deficiency, 
this term means dullness, backwardness. 


mental science (— si’ens). Psychology. 


mental tension (— ten’shun). The emo- 
tional charge with which components of 
the psyche are infused is called mental ten- 
sion. The term charge is used here as it is in 
the field of electricity. When, as in certain 
senile states, the psyche is relatively void of 
activity or energy or charge, one speaks of 
low mental tension. The contrary state ob- 
tains, for example, in the manic phase of 
manic-depressive psychosis, in which con- 
dition psychical components are heavily 
charged with emotions, that is, there is high 
mental tension. See cathexis. Synonymous 
with psychentonia. 

mentales (men-t'las), n.pl. [pl. of L. men- 
talis.| Linnaeus, in 1763, divided mental 
disorders (mentales) into three classes: 
ideales, imaginarii and pathetic. 

mentalia (men-ta’li-4, L.pron. -tä'lē-å), n. 
[L., plur. neut. of mentalis, mental.] Psy- 
chalia. 

mentality (men-tal’i-ti), n. [< mental + 
-ity.] Mental action or power, —the psyche 
in action. In psychiatry mentality is consid- 
ered from two points of view: (1) of intel- 
lectuality and (2) of the instincts. The 
former refers to the intellectual capacity, 


Mente Capti 


such as superior, average or inferior in- 
telligence. 

The second (instinctual) aspect of men- 
tality forms the basis of personality struc- 
ture and function. Since the introduction 
of the formulations of Freud the mind or 
psyche has been conceived in the light of an 
organ of the body, with its own struc- 
tures and functions, and with its correla- 
tive actions with other body organs and 
with the environment. 

According to authoritative schools of 
thought today, the psyche is the central or- 
gan that expresses mentality from the in- 
stinctual point of view, while the brain oc- 
cupies an analogous position with regard to 
the intellectual aspects of mentality. 


mente capti (men’te kap’té) [L. pl., ‘out 
of their senses, out of mind, mad.’] See 
furiosi. 

menticulture (men-ti-kul/chir), n. [<L. 


mens, -ntis, mind + culture.) Mind-culture. 
Obs, 


mentiferous (men-tif’ér-us), a. [<L. mens, 
~nlis, mind + ferre, to convey.] Telepathic. 
mentism (men’tiz’m), n. [<L. mens, -ntis, 
mind + -ism.] Mental derangement. Rare. 


Mercier, (mér'sér) Charles Arthur (1852- 
1919), British psychiatrist; forensic psychi- 
atry. 

mere-, -mere (mér’), combining form 


meaning part, portion, partial <Gr. méros, 
part, share, 


merergasia (mer-ér-gas'i-4), n. [<Gr. 
méros, a part, share + ergasia.] Partial abil- 
ity to work, function. Term used by Adolf 
Meyer to designate a clinical psychiatric 
syndrome that causes only a partial disor- 
ganization of the personality. In general it 
may be stated that the psychoneuroses and 


neuroses constitute the merergastic reac- 
tions. 


merergasic (-'ik), a. Relating to merer- 
gasia. 


merogonous (mé-rog’é-nus), a. [<merog- 


ony + -ous.] Pertaining to or showing 
merogony. 


merogony (-ni), n. [<Gr. méros, 


art, 
share + Bae 


-gony.] This genetic term desig- 
nates the process in which the egg cyto- 
plasm comes from one parent and the nu- 
cleus, through the sperm, from the other, 
thus making possible a comparison of their 
effects. Boveri fertilized enucleated eggs of 
one species with sperm from a markedly 
different one. The merogonous embryos re- 
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sembled the species from which the sperm 
derived. 
"Thus development seems to be omrol 
by the nucleus, even if it is surroun e 
cytoplasm from a very different Me he 
However, since there is eaen at A 
nuclear material may not have bee me 
moved from the cgg entirely, the mer 
blance to the male parent may be exp A 
on other genetic grounds, (see nucleus 
the question is still open. i 
merycism (mer‘i-siz’m), n. Naa E 
kismés, chewing the cud.] i cee 
voluntary regurgitation, modera of fhe 
gree and slow, but rather pleasant, pee: 
from the stomach to the mouth, n Te a 
is masticated and tasted a secon asi A 
in rumination. This remarkable nf. a 
special to certain idiots and a ak z 
very low type.’ (Tanzi, E. A a ape 
Mental Diseases, tr. by Robertson, ae 
Mackenzie, T.C. Rebman Company, 
York, 1909) 


n Per- 
a 
mesenchymal (mes-eng’ki-mal), One 
taining to, or derived from the m mesen 
mesenchyme (mes’eng-kim), Gr. én 


chyma (-’ki-ma), n. [amasl t liquid 
chyma, infusion <en-, in + nee sh was 
<cheitein, to pour.] Although t att 
introduced in embryology by + the mii 
Hertwig to denote that pa the orig- 
derm (q.v.) which separates ir m of anas- 
inal mesothelium as a loose m nve tis- 
tomosing cells to form the sae meaning: 
sues, it has lost some of its Pe he mesen- 
It is now generally assumed t oe ally all the 
chymal tissue, occupying pa {ayete doe 
intervals between the epithelia 3 one 
not arise from the middle pene Ay dhe ento- 
but probably from certain par 
derm and ectoderm also (Oa Si 
forms not only the various Tefal a 
nective tissue, but also the ske. 
the smooth muscular tissue, he ; 
the iris and the ciliary body, t wd, especi 
and ligaments of the dary 
ally, the blood and pipogya th 
In constitutional medicin bog 
chyme has been steadily aede E sue de 
physiological importance eN of ; 
signed for the vegetative ag contrast 
ganism. Viola’s ontogae ee n 
volution, or incr cal € 
esate a with morphine the 
lution, or change of propor chal e 
parenchyme (q.v.), and ho tease o 
two evolutionary types are 1n helieve by 
portion to one another. It 5 tionary dis” 
Viola that, when there is evotu 


nd th 
a of con- 


ystems 


Mesmer, Franz Anton 


Harmony; one system preponderates over 
E other, giving rise to the two great anti- 
ristic types of deviation from the average 
uman constitution, namely, the megalo- 
splanchnic and the microsplanchnic (qq-v-). 
Sed shia 
oe s law of alternations is a corollary to 
jola’s. It also identifies the mesenchyme 
ve mass, and the parenchyme with mor- 
p ological differentiation, and stresses the 
act that, in normal growth, phases of 
growth in width alternate with phases of 
growth in length. 
Mesmer (mes’mér), Franz (or Friedrich) 
nton (1733-1815), an Austrian who first 
a a demonstration of hypnotism (an- 
al magnetism) in Vienna about 1775. 
Doetian (mez-mé’ri-an), a. Character- 
ed by mesmerism or hypnotism. 
A n : 3 ; 
i rues (-mer’ik), mesmerical (-‘i-kal), 
+< Mesmer + -ic.] Mesmerian. 
mesmerism (mez'mér-iz’m), n. [< Mesmer 
ism.] Hypnotism; animal magnetism. 
m A vs F 
anene (it), n. [< Mesmer + -ite.] A 
lever in mesmerism. 
m re a, te k 
mesnerization (-i-za/shun), n. The act of 
Pa merizing or hypnotization. 
Ši 5 
Sep atize (mez'mér-iz), v. [<Mesmer + 
a: ]To hypnotize. 
es) i =o 
mete (-i-z@’), n. [formed from mes- 
verbs] as payee, employee, etc. from other 
sch A hypnotized or mesmerized per- 


Mesmerj 
tizer (mez’mér-iz-ér), n. One who 
'YPNotizes, ( r-īz-čr), 
Mes; a 
macromania (-d-ma’ni-a), n. [< Mesmer 
mes cria] Misguided faith in the power of 
merism, Obs, 
mes ‘ 
With we romaniac (-'ni-ak), n. One affected 
mesmeromania. 


Meso. X l 
middle (mes’6-), combining form meaning 
Mes > intermediate <Gr. mésos, middle. 
lena, an (-dérm), n. [<meso- + Gr. 
layer’ ews The middle or third germ 
Stage of ich is developed in the tridermic 
or the ie embryo called notogenesis (q.v-)s 
rived fi ndamental tissues subsequently de- 
The or, this layer. 
der ea portions of the original meso- 
ccome paraxial or segmental mesoderm, 
the me. subdivided into blocks of tissue, 
the Za Sodermic segments or somites, while 
the Hla plates develop a split-like cavity, 
and ater he connections between somites 
he ral plates are collectively known as 


Togenital system. 
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int : a 
he termediate cell mass, the primordium of 
3 P 


Metabolism 


The main tissue derivatives developed 
from the primitive middle germ layer in- 
clude all muscular, connective and vascular 
tissues, with blood and lymph vessels and 
all lymphoid organs; the cortex of the su- 
prarenal gland and the sex cells; the epi- 
thelium of uriniferous tubules, renal pelves 
and ureters, of the seminiferous tubules and 
the associated excretory ducts of the testis. 
of oviduct and uterus, and of pleurae, peri- 
cardium and peritoneum. 


mesodermal (-dér’mal), mesodermic 
(-'mik), a. Pertaining to, or derived from 
the mesoderm. 

mesodermogenic neurosyphilis (mes-3- 
dér-mo-jen’ik nū-rō-sif'i-lis) [<Gr. mésos, 
middle + dérma, skin + -genic.] Since the 
meninges, blood vessels and nerve sheaths 
are derived from the mesodermal embry- 
onal layers, the predominant involvement 
of these structures in the syphilitic process 
attacking the nervous system is generically 
termed mesodermogenic neurosyphilis. 


mesomorphic (-mawr’fik), a. [<meso- + 
morphic.] In W.H.Sheldon’s system of con- 
stitutional types this term describes the type 
characterized by a predominance of its 
third component (bulk), that is, the struc- 
tures of the body that are developed from 
the mesodermal layer of the embryo (q.v.). 
Persons of this type are contrasted with the 
ectomorphic or endomorphic (qq.v.) types and 
correspond roughly to Kretschmer’s athletic 
(q.v.) type: 
mesontomorph (mes-on’t6-mawrf), n. 
[<mes(o)- Gr. én, éntos, being, pl. énta, 
existing things + -morph.] According to 
Beaw’s system of constitutional medicine, 
this general constitutional type is to be dis- 
tinguished from the hyperontomorph, charac- 
terized by broad, stocky body with long in- 
testines. See pyknic. 
mesoskelic (-d-skel’ik), a. [<meso- + Gr. 
skélos, leg.] Possessing legs of normal length. 
In Manouvrier’s system of constitutional 
types this describes a type which is inter- 
mediate between the brachyskelic and the 
macroskelic types (qq-v-)- See athletic. 
meta- (met’a-), met- (before vowels), pre- 
fix meaning change, transformation; after, 
next; trans-, beyond, over <Gr. metá-, 
together with, after, behind, change. 
metabolic (met-a-bol’ik), a. [<Gr. meta- 
bolé, change, transition + -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or produced by, metabolism. 
metabolism (me-tab’6-liz’m), n. [<Gr. 
metabolé, change + -ism.] The biophysiolog- 


Metaerotism 


ical processes by which the living cells and 
tissue systems of an organism undergo con- 
tinuous chemical changes in order to build 
up new living matter and to supply the en- 
ergy necessary for the life of an individual. 

The morphological effect of metabolism 
can be anabolic or catabolic (qq.v.), accord- 
ing to whether it is of a constructive or de- 
structive nature. 


metaerotism (met-a-cr’6-tiz’m), n. [<Gr. 
metá, beyond, over + erotism.] S.Radó 
stresses the idea that intoxicants [c.g., mor- 
phinc) effect changes principally ‘in the 
abode of the libido.’ He says: ‘The whole 
peripheral sexual apparatus is left on the 
one side as in a “short circuit”? and the ex- 
citing stimuli are enabled to operate di- 
rectly on the central organ. I propose to 
term this phenomenon, which deserves to 
be distinguished by a special name, “meta- 
erotism”. He adds in a footnote that he 
prefers ‘to use this term rather than the ob- 
vious “paracrotism”, which I think should 
be reserved for the less questionable scien- 
tific designation of the perversions.’ (Inter- 
national Journal of Psychoanalysis VII, 402 
1920 J of Psy by » 402, 
metallophobia (mē-tal-5-fő'bi-å), n. 
[<Gr. métallon, mineral, metal -+ phobia.] 
Fear of metals. 


metalloscopia (-sk6’pi-a), n. [<Gr. métal- 
lon, mine, quarry, metal + -scopia.] An 
obsolete method of treatment in hysteria by 
the application of metals toanestheticareas. 
metals, psychosis due to (met’’lz, si-kasis 
di’ too). Individuals with prolonged ex- 
posure to metallic poisoning, such as lead, 
mercury and arsenic, may show psychotic 
reactions. Early symptoms may include 
astro-intestinal disturbances and periph- 
eral nerve toxic symptoms, followed possi- 
bly by delirium with marked prostration. 
There may be recovery from these mental 
symptoms or the patient may present a re- 
sidual intellectual and emotional defect, 
based on the neurological changes associ- 
ated with these toxins. The clinical picture 


occasionally resembles the Korsakoff syn- 
drome. 


metamorphosis, delirium of (met-a- 
mawr'f6-sis, dē-lir'i-um ov) [<Gr. meta- 
morphasis, transformation.] See lycanthropy. 


metamorphosis sexualis paranoica (me- 
ta-mér-f6 zēs sek-soo-a'lés pa-ra-n6/é-ka) 
[L., Paranoic sexual transformation’.] De- 
lusion, often seen in paranoid patients, 
that their Sexuality has been changed into 
that of the opposite sex. Rare. 
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Metrazol Treatment 


iia ss hats 
taphase (met’a-faz), n. [<Gr. metá, 
= yak phase.] The second stane pi 
the division of a cell by mitosis. (Sce ce 
vision.) Biol. 


metaphrenia (met-a-fré/ni-a), t penn 
metá, after, beyond + -phrenia.] ~ re 
attempts to draw parallelisms benaeap, 5 
basic phenomena of paraphrenia eet 
metaphrenia. The latter is a psn 
characterized by compulsions regé 

time and money. 


i : he 

‘Metaphrenia then consists of: M Ta 

remainder of the carlier phases, Ciod 
phrenia), (2) An obsessional neurosis (P) 


Ree TOS 
ucts compulsion), (3) A narcissistic noria 
sis (idealism), (4) An anxiety 5) US 
(over-developed hygiene, ctc.), (5 (do- 
ference neurosis of the second Ee Te: 
mestication, formation of the SR : 
(International Journal of Psychoan 9) Hee 
393, 1921.) He later (ibid, X, 18! ? condition 
fined metaphrenia as ‘the menta eet. 

of the individual in the modern hie indi- 
adds that the ‘mental condition © horde’ is 
vidual who is part of a family oF 

called orthophrenia. „jgid 
metaphysical mania (meni physical 
ma‘ni-a) [<meta-, above, as transcending 
popularly misinterpreted as a abstruse. 
or above the physical or natura’ 5 


k IS» 
Folic du doute; insanity of doubt. 


ss. a <Gr- 
metapsychology (sicko Si), mf Phil- 
metá, after, beyond + pyc! fhe mind, 


osophical speculation regarding P ysiology? 
its origin, structure, function, Pa 
pathology, etc, ;— speculation | 
be verified by direct experienc al 
Freud restricts the term tO snp 
vations on the psyche from tan P 
view, dynamic, topographica 
nomic. sam, met- 
metapsychology of dream. Sce dri 
apsychology of. _— aiia n 
meteorophobia (mé-16-0F D oun „in 
[<Gr. metéõros, raised from th Ee <meths 
mid-air; pl. things in heaven cnn jn the air 
beyond + eéra, aiéra, a hover! 
+ phobia.] Fear of meteors. 


-eniti ts CS 
thilepsia (meth-i-lep si-a), lepsiss 
id, sees drink, or méthy, wine ay 


aseizing.] Morbid impulse 


for intox! 


: 5-mā’ni-å), ”: bey 
methomania (meth-6-man A) hilepsia 


méthé, strong drink + mania. f 5 rat” 

å-ZO. $ 
metrazol treatment G h inro 
ment). A form of trea 4 in certa 


duced by von Meduna in 193 


-metric 


psychiatric conditions. It consists in the 
producnon of coma with or without con- 
b sions, through the intravenous adminis- 
ation of metrazol (cardiazol). 
-metric (-met’rik), adjectival 
<-metry + -ic. 
mae romani n. [<Gr. métron, measure, 
ctre, verse ++ mania.] Mania for incessant 
Writing of verses. 


metromania (met-rd-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 


morm, womb + mania.] Nymphomania. 


suffix 


oa T (-met-ri), combining form meaning 
asure(ment), measuring <Gr. métron, 
Measure, rule. 


Meyer, (mī'ēr) Adolf (1866- 
a Psychiatrist; psychobiology. 
Cynert, (mi/nért) Theodor (1833-92), 
re man neurologist and psychiatrist. 
ges (mi’kré-), combining form mean- 
mit „Small, minute, diminished <Gr. 
TOs, small, little. 


mi . i 
<nepiophobia (mi-krd-bi-6-fo’bi-a), n. 
mi cro- + bio- ++ phobia.] Microphobia. 
cethal, phalic amentia. See amentia, micro- 
nit 

-ihk haly (-sef'à-li), n. [<micro- + 
ion D Smallness of the head; a condi- 
ment a which there is defective develop- 
Sific of the whole brain and premature os- 

ation of the skull. 


mi 5 
mania J aa (-ma/ni-a), n. [< micro- + 
form of ine obsolete term, denoting ‘the 
Bines hat iT in which the patient ima- 
come a 3S body or some part of it has 
(Tuke aot Delusion of belittlement.” 
edicine ron A Dictionary of Psychological 
ompany 4S; 1-2). P-Blakiston, Son & 
Vails toda hila., 1892.) The concept pre- 
Value of 2? though it does not have the 
8ardeq a clinical entity; rather it is re- 
analysis ri a symptom. Thus, in psycho- 
Ple of si small penis’ complex is an ex- 
romania § at was formerly known as ml- 
microph, ee also délire d’énormité. 
obia (-f6/bi-a), n. [<micro- + 


bhobig 
micro Fear of small objects. 


f o ie - [<micro- ++ -opsia.] Perception 
ate S as smaller than they really are. 
ic 
ae itior ses. When the latter prevail the 
allucina, may also be known as Lilliputian 
Common POD (q-v.). Micropsia is not an- 
Pathic e in hysteria and genuine or ideo- 

Pilepsy, In the psychiatry of the 


), Ameri- 
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19th century the state of hysterical microps; 
was defined as ‘the visual es ae 
hysterical subjects, in which objects at a 
certain distance appear smaller than they 
really are, associated as a rule with func- 
tional monocular polyopia and hysterical 
macropsy.’ (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blakis- 
ton, Son & Company, Phila., 1892) 
micropsy, hysterical (—, his-ter‘i-kal). See 
micropsia. 
micropsychia (mi-kro-si’ki-a), n. [< micro- 
+ psyche + -ia.] Feeble-mindedness. Obs. 
microptic (mi-krop’tik), a. [<mier(o) + 
optic.] Pertaining to or affected by microp- 
sla. 
microsome (mi‘krd-sbm), _ microsoma 
(-sd/ma), n. [<micro- + -some.] In biology, 
one of the minute granules found in vege- 
table protoplasm; this should not be con- 
fused with the concept of microsomia used in 
constitutional medicine. 
microsomia (mi-kré-so/mi-a), n. [<micro- 
some + -ia.] See dwarfism. 
microsomic (-’mik), a. [<microsom(ia) + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by mi- 
crosomia. 
microsplanchnic (-splangk’nik), a. 
[<micro-, and (megalo) splanchnic.) Accord- 
ing to Viola’s classification of the constitu- 
tional forms of body build, this term refers 
to the type which has the abdominal por- 
tion of the body relatively small in propor- 
tion to the thoracic portion, owing to the 
small size of the abdominal viscera. It is 
further characterized by the overdevelop- 
ment of the vertical diameters of the body 
in comparison with the horizontal diame- 
ters, so that the body presents an elongated 
appearance. i 

This microsplanchnic type corresponds to 
the hypovegetative biotype of Pende, the as- 
thenic (q.v-) type of Kretschmer. 
migraine (mi’gran, mi-gran’, mé’gran), n. 
[< hemicrania (q.v-)-] Characterized by par- 
oxysmal headache usually limited to one 
side or half of the head and more or less pe- 
`iodic in nature. It may be preceded by a 
slight aura, particularly of the optic vari- 
ety, associated with vomiting at the height 
of the paroxysm; the attack may end in 
sleep. sug 
migrateur (mé-gra-ter Ys n. [F., ‘migra- 
tory, migrant’ <L. migrare, depart, mi- 
grate.] One suffering from an obsession to 
wander. 


mild fear (mild’ fer’). Paraphobia. 


Milieu 


milieu (mé-lyé’) [<F. mi- <L. medius, 
middle + lieu <L. locus, place.] Environ- 
ment; surroundings. In psychiatry, the so- 
cial setting, emphasis being placed upon the 
setting from the emotional point of view. 
To a psychiatrist a most important milicu 
is the home. From the psychoanalytic 
standpoint it is the most significant. Other 
environments—scholastic, recreational, in- 
dustrial, religious, etc.—play a leading role 
in the growth of the personality. 

‘Freud compares the inheritance of the 
neuroses with that of tuberculosis. Just as in 
inherited tuberculosis a thorough examina- 
tion often shows that one has to deal with 
an infection acquired in childhood from a 
diseased environment and not merely the 
congenital organic weakness; in the same 
way, in the case of children of neurotic par- 
ents, we must, along with heredity, attrib- 
ute great importance also to the abnormal 
mental impressions to which they have 
been exposed since early childhood.’ (Fer- 
enczi, S. Further Contributions to the Theory 
and Technique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sut- 
tie, J.I.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf and 
The Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
1926) 

“We obtain this knowledge through the 
thorough investigation of the psychic life- 
history of the child, taken both from him- 
self and from his milieu, (Jung, C.G. Con- 
tributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by 
Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 

military neurosis (mil’i-ter-i nii-rd’sis) 
[<F. militaire <L, militaris, <miles, -litis, 
soldier.] War neurosis, 

-mimesis (-mi-mé’sis), combining form 
meaning imitation, mimicry <Gr. mímēsis, 
imitation <mimeisthai, to mimic, imitate. 
-mimia (-mim’i- 
ing imitation, 
mimia, imitation, 
mimic-cramp neurosis 
ni-rd’sis), 


å), combining form mean- 
mimicry, gesture <Gr. 


(mim‘ik-kramp 
‘The frequency with which these 
Stereotypies are associated with insane ideas 
referring to movements of defense suggested 
to Bressler that this symptom-complex was 
@ neurosis of self-protection due to an exag- 
gerated excitability of the psychomotor 
centres. He proposed the name “mimic- 
cramp neurosis”, basing his theory on the 
observations of Breuer and Freud in cases 


o ysteria where the movements were 
F a a bate largely imitative.’ (Paton, S. 

chiatry. J.B.Lippi Phila. 
& London, 1995) > ott Company, Phila 
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Miopragia 


‘ n 
mimicry, excessive (mim'ik-ri, ek-ses'iv). 
Hypermimia; macromimia. , ade 
mimicry, inappropriate (—, in-a-pro pm 
it). Dysmimia. ‘ 
mind (mind), n. [<OE. gemynd; in oe 
and meaning closest to root ment- 
mens, -ntis, mind.] Psyche (q.v.)- E 
mind and body, relating to. Psycho 
matic. re. 
mind, doctrine of the (—, pnd 
TH) [<L. doctrina, teaching, ins 
science.] Nodlogy. vea 
mind lack (mīnd’ lak), n. ‘In ae fe 
eral way we iay Te nom thr ME 
roups of mental disorders. . + - cad 
frst eed we have those instances of 1 
tal disorder which are the result A, atl 
ficient growth and development oi. ie 
ability and capacity’, called ‘min ee ‘fe 
‘In the second group we may P a quanti- 
disorders wherein the trouble is not aive 
tative in nature so much as it cleat ae 
That is to say, we do not have Bn uae 
velopment but rather a pervers “in the 
one’, termed ‘mind twist. ` al disorders 
third group we place those eae or capac- 
where a decrease of mental abi iy’ called 
ity once attained has taken ea 
‘mind loss’. (Barnes, F.M. oe oA) 
the Study of Mental Disorders or 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 


. k. 
mind loss (mind’ Ids), n- Sce mind lac 


4 
ach u- 
i i f the (— 9 
mind, natural history o ch 
ral his’td-ri ov THé). Psychography- 
F 5 «ttn the ; 
mind, origin within A 
wiTH-in’ THe). Psychogenesis- 
di e 
mind-reading (-rēd-ing), ”- Se “i 
1 
mind, soundness. Orthophrenia; 
mentis. on ip 
minor asynergia of Babinski. [ 
gia.] As a consequen 
the cerebellum, there results Ses 
tion of movements giving ris! 
up’ of simple acts; when : 
tempts to carry out such wah ri e 
a chair, elevating the leg w ae ihent posts 
position, sitting up from a re cisjointed ani 
tion, etc., the movements are dis) 
awkward. Hanta 
miolecithal (mi--les'i- > 
meton, less(er) + lékithos, o wat la; 
ferring to the human type = ees 
in the development of an em ; 
L eA n 
i i 1-O-pra i-a) i hievê, 
ee rag a pret, 1 AEN 
E make.] In constitution 


ction t0 


ee asym 
ment O 


a. 


Miopragic 


cine, diminished functional activity of an 
organ. For example, individuals with the 
asthenic habitus may possess a small, im- 
SERS and functionally diminished cardio- 
ie phd oe Thus, Lewis, in Consti- 
athe s ‘actors in Dementia Praecox reported, 
with g other things, a hypoplastic heart 
it lessened functional capacity. 
RNS (-praj‘ik), a. Pertaining to or 
lected by miopragia. 
ed (mi-6’sis), n. [<Gr. meiosis, diminu- 
raat meioiin, to make smaller, lessen <met- 
> a A. Contraction of the pupil. 
pardal Peete term miosis refers to that 
ered neti ind of cell division in sexual re- 
immediatel which occurs in the sex glands 
and Sethe y preceding gametic formation 
Tom the ei in a reduction of the chromosomes 
teristic of gee or diploid number, charac- 
aploid n all somatic cells, to the halved or 
his ‘re paumbes characteristic of gametes. 
ration RRR division’ leads to the sepa- 
some pai the two elements of each chromo- 
or the n and provides the necessary basis 
Otic digit eee of genetic factors. Mi- 
isons ee thus genetically segregation 
Tans ding to A.F.Shull, the following 
Proces of miosis are most essential to the 
ses of heredity: 
nal i pe Pairing of the homologous mater- 
paternal chromosomes; 
€ separation of these paired chro- 
s and their passage to different cells 
3 eduction division; 
Benes of en, Mca ae separation of the 
Saye 1 pair to different germcells; | 
Ol chromac pendence of the several pairs 
4 somes in this separation; 
combinati resultant assembling of various 
chromogs 20S „of maternal and paternal 
cells; OES in the different mature germ 
6. 
thu 


™Mosome: 
M the r 


s me variety of combinations of genes 
z uced in the different germ cells; 

mosom; € reduction of the number of chro- 
es in the mature germ cells to half 


that f 
Ou; z. : 
maturation the reproductive cells before 


Miri 
chit yan (mé-rya’sha), n. [<Russ. mirya- 
pean affected with miryachit (q.v.)- 
image] In osing (mir’ér-im’ij-ing), n- [See 
frequent qo netics, reversed asymmelt)s quite 
Ness, hain „Wins, With respect to handed- 
Serprints, whorl, dental irregularities, fin- 
a E other symmetrical charac- 
On heredity g certain morbid traits based 
is confins, Pe presence of mirror-imaging 
matory evidence of monozygotic 
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Misogyny 


twins, though monozygosity is not ex- 
cluded by its absence (see twin). 

miryachit (mé-rya’chét), n. [<Russian 
‘he is ina frenzy’ ‘<miryachit, to be in a fit 
of frenzy to which old women are subject 
more frequently: suddenly they shriek in 
fright, scold or repeat aloud the words last 
heard and imitate the motions made at the 
moment in their presence by others (Kam- 
chatka).’ Dal’s Explanatory Dictionary of 
the Living Great-Russian Language, Vol. 

II, p.832 <myérek, Siberian dial. miryák, 

‘evil spirit, the fiend’, used as a scolding- 

term: ‘he has been “botched” by the mir- 

yak’, refers to one possessed by a sort of the 

falling sickness.] ‘This is the term applied in 

Russia and Eastern Siberia to a morbid 

condition, which, however, is met with un- 

der different names in various parts of the 

world. The term itself is part of a verb 

meaning “to fool” or “play the fool”, and 

the victim of the disease, if he may be so 

named, has a desire, apparently irresistible, 

to imitate whatever action is carried out in 

his presence, and also to repeat whatever is 

said to him or in his hearing.’ (A Dictionary 

of Medicine, ed. by Quain, R. D.Appleton 

& Company, New York, 1899.) See echola- 

lia; echopraxia 
misery (miz/ér-i), n. [<L. miseria, wretch- 
edness.] Dysphoria. 


misidentification, amnesic. See amnesic 
misidentification. 

miso- (mis’ō-), combining form meaning 
hate, hatred <Gr. misos, hate, hatred. 
misocainia (-ki/ni-a), n., [<miso- + Gr. 
kainés, new, novel + -ia.] The hate of any- 
thing new or strange is not uncommon 
among psychiatric patients. Its form is very 
vivid in patients with involutional melan- 
cholia, who get into a severe panic when- 
ever they must move from their accustomed 
surroundings. 

misogamy (mi-sog’a-mi), n. [<miso- + 
-gamy.] Hatred of marriage. Among psychi- 
atric patients the hatred of wedlock almost 
invariably stems from childhood experi- 
ences associated with the parents. It is said 
by psychoanalysts to be one of the conse- 
quences of an unresolved Oedipus complex. 
Misogamy is especially common in patients 
with dementia praecox, who overtly avoid 
any situation that might possibly lead to 
marriage. To them marriage is equated 
with incest and misogamy is their defense 
against it. 

misogyny (mi-soj‘i-ni), n. [Gr. misogynia, 
hatred of women <misein, to hate + gyné, 


Misologia 


woman.] Hatred of women. When the hate 
of women is part of a morbid mental state, 
it may be associated with a wide variety of 
nosologic entities. The most common ex- 
planation for the condition has to do with 
the events of childhood, particularly those 
relating to the parents (see complex, Oedi- 
pus). . 

Abhorrence of women is expressed alike 
by women and men. It is not infrequently a 
reflection of a homosexual conflict. An hys- 
terical woman detested all women and all 
things effeminate; she had always wanted 
to be a male; indeed, throughout her child- 
hood her father chided her because she was 
female; since early childhood she detested 
effeminacy and did as much as possible to 
become masculine. 

Passive homosexual male individuals 
may hold women in severe contempt, as a 
reaction to their disappointment with their 
own masculinity. A paranoid, homosexual 
patient killed a woman in order to gain her 
femaleness. Thereafter he denicd that he 
had any attributes, physical or mental, of 
masculinity. 
misologia (mis-6-16‘ji-a), misolo; y (mi- 
sol’6-ji), n. [<miso- + -logia, -logy.] Hatred 
of speaking or arguing. Some patients hate 
to converse. A psychoneurotic individual 
was sure that if she uttered any word, no 
matter how innocuous, it could 


only pro- 
voke an argument as a consequence of 
which someone would be injured or might 


even die. A patient with the catatonic form 
of dementia praecox remained mute lest 
the world should be destroyed through her 
speaking, 

misomania (-ma’ni-a), n. [<miso- + ma- 
nia.] Mania of hatred. The syndrome char- 
acterized by delusions of persecution. Obs. 


misoneism (-né‘iz’m), n, [<miso- + Gr. 


neos, young, new, fresh + -ism.] Hatred of 
innovation; misocainia, 


misopedia (-pédi-a), n. [<miso- + pais, 
paidés, child.] Morbid hatred of children. 
A patient had an obsession to kill all chil- 
dren, because they were produced through 
the intervention of the male sex. He devoted 
his life to the Doctrine of Immaculate Con- 
ception, 

, Behind the hatred of children is often the 
idea of Meest, the parent unconsciously act- 
ing on the impulse that the child is the con- 
sequence of incestuous relations. 
misopsychia (-si/ki-a), n. [<miso- + 
psyche + ~ia.] Hatred a weariness of living; 


synonymous with the obsolete terms miso 
Zoelicus and misozoia, Obs, 
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M?’Naghten Rule 


Mitchell, (mich’el) S(ilas) Weir (er 
1914), American neurologist and psyc 
atrist. - 
mitissima (mé@-tés’sé-ma) [L., fem. of mtis 
simus, superl. of mitis, mild.] Mania mitis; 
paraphrosyne. 


mitosis (mi-to’sis), n. [<Gr. mitos, B 
+ -osis.] Originally meaning the divisi a 
the nucleus of a cell, the term is now poek 
used for the entire process of cell av 
involving all radical changes in the S rif 
ture of a cell which are of utmost sig 
cance in inheritance (see cell division). aa 
mitotic (mi-tot’ik), a. Pertaining to ™ 
sis. , 
mixed neurosis (mikst’ nii-rd'sis). 1 
Freud’s earlicst psychoanalytic o ate 
cations this (now infrequent) term ¢ es s 
a neurosis that contained phenomena ag 
two or more subdivisions of the neu 

See defense-neuro-psychosis. 


aiig Gr. 
mixoscopia (mik-sō-skõō'pi-å), e Dee 
mixo- mixed + -scopia.] A form eae 
perversion, deriving pleasure ot desire 
ing the act of coition between ; aes it AS 
one and another person. Jones 6 T 
‘excitement at witnessing a sexua E 
mixoscopic (-skop'ik), a. Relating a! 
to mixoscopia. 
mixovariation (-va-ri-a’shun), g 
mixo-, mixed + L. variatio, O 
ence.] This genetic term is art ci 
with combination, signifying ai Ae 
ations between related indivi bs geparate 
the sorting out and TTS is cross 
factors in the generations follo equipment 
of mates with unlike hereditary 


[ <Gr. 
differ- 
mous 
ri- 


(see combination). 7 rule) 
M’Naghten rule (or McNaughto Daniel 
[mak-naw’t’n rōol’.] In i ummond, 
M’Naghten shot and Killea an He 
private secretary to Sir Ro ae kill- 
mistook Drummond for the latter- erse- 


ions of po 
ing was the outcome of aea Tal opinions 
cution and gave rise to, Ja riats in sia” 
that in principle have guided J 


ilar cases. k 
a the Penal Law of New Yor e 
(section 1120) it is stated that pecile, 100? 
by a person who is an idiot, T erson C3 
tic or insane is not a crime. Pi pishme” 
not be tried, sentenced to any Pa ina 
or punished for a crime while ey A 
of idiocy, imbecility, lunacy, ingt A 
as to be incapable of understan A person i 
ceeding or making his detena y as 
not excused from criminal lia 


nsan! 


Mneme 


idiot, imbecile, lunatic, or insane person, 
except upon proof that, at the time of com- 
mitting the alleged criminal act, he was la- 
boring under such defect of reason as: 
1. Not to know the nature and quality of 
the act he was doing; or 
= Not to know that the act was wrong.’ 
me he knowledge test [M’Naghten test] 
d down by the judges of England after 
M Naghten’s Case is still our most impor- 
tant criterion of criminal responsibility. In 
pretence American states it is the only 
5 t, and in the others it is still the main test 
upplemented only by the irresistible im- 
prie test,’ (Weihofen, H. Insanity as a De- 
K e in Criminal Law. Commonwealth Fund, 
ew York, 1933) 


Seet (nē’mē) [Gr. mnémē, remembrance, 

= ory A term coined by Richard Semon 

cell ote a form of memory that all body- 
s are believed to possess. 


mnemi Sia r 

medias (né’/mik), a. [<mneme + -ic.] 
aining to or characterized by memory. 

mnemi ap 

ton] ben (né'miz’m), n, [<mneme + 

shen Anemic hypothesis that cells possess 
ory. See mneme. 

Mnemisti eo HP 

Ghee (né-mis'tik), a. [<mneme + 
-] Relating to mnemism. 


“mnesi carers a 
Tmas, X (-[m]né’z[h]i-a), -mnesis 
ee combining form meaning 

ry, recollection <Gr. mnési- only in 


com nee 
ory cio <unrecorded Gr. mnésis, mem- 
mnästhai, to remember. 


m 
‘chee Cob), n. [clipped <mobile <L. 
tatius ulgus, the easily moved, fickle crowd, 
clipped Silvae 2,2,123; cf. fan, enthusiast, 
igh] <fanatic, gym(nasium), etc.] ‘A 
nard. 1° xcited form of the crowd.’ (Ber- 
cience :L. Mob; Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Comes (Vol. 10, p.552, The Macmillan 
Teeny New York, 1933) 
(Thrash oP, ds ‘the crowd that acts. 
icas a E-M, The Gang. University of 
tee Press, Chicago, 1927) : 
lynchi ples of mob behavior are riots, 
A and mutinies. 
ility (md-bil'i-ti), n. [F. mobilité aL 
<mo “Uis, quality of being modus 
y “3, mobile Shei, to move.] ‘A 
Stimulus movement in response to a DEW 
Urges. or situation? (Park, R.E. and 
cago pr, ©- W- The City. University of Chi- 
Monin”, Chicago, 1925) , 
Contacts ity ‘measures not merely the social 
Ploratio, that one gains from travel and ex- 
tons that but the stimulation and sugges- 
at come to us through the medium 
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of communication, by which sentiments and 
ideas are put in social circulation.’ (Park, 
Te z Pa ai PNG Introduction to the 
cience of Sociology. University of Chi 
Press, Chicago, 1921) m eee 


mobilization, psychological (m6-bi-li- 
za’shun, SVa- i-kal) Ei a = 

mobilis, movable <movére, to move.] P Janet 
places the concept of psychological mobili- 
zation ‘under the patronage of William 
James, for it has been inspired by his inter- 
esting essay, The Energies of Men. There can 
be no doubt that, in the activities of daily 
life, human beings do not expend all the en- 
ergies they possess, for they keep a large 
amount of energy in reserve. Under the 

pressure of unforseen happenings, not only 

the normal individual, but even an ex- 

tremely depressed patient, will be found 

capable of a quite unexpected activity. He 

is able to call up his reserves.’ Janet adds 

that certain patients ‘have considerable re- 

serves; but these reserves are not fluid, and 

for practical purposes at the particular time 

when the patients come under our observa- 

tion the amount of their available energies 

is insufficient, for the bulk of their forces 

cannot be mobilised at this particular mo- 

ment.’ (Janet, P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 

1-2), tr. by Paul, È. and C. The Macmil- 

lan Company, New York, 1925) 


modification (mod-i-fi-ka’shun), n. [<mod- 
ify <F. modifier <L. modificare <modus, 
(proper) measure, limit, bound + facere, to 
make.] In genetics, the term is limited to 
variations in the phenotype which are 
caused by environmental influences and 
modify the individual appearance without 
affecting the idioplasm. Drastic effects of 
the environment of living beings may lead 
to profoundly modified developments, but 
it is safe to assume that they cannot become 
inheritable. 

Even phenotypical impairment due to 
poisons, alcohol or domestication are ap- 
parently not transmitted as such to descend- 
ants. ‘The few experiments leading to the 
opposite conclusion are of doubtful validity 
and do not in any case amount to proof.’ 
(Sinnott, E.W. and Dunn, L.D. Principles of 
Genetics (3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York & London, 1939) 

Of the modifying factors which interact 
to produce a human phenotype, the physio- 
logical effects of nutrition, light and climate 
seem just as important as social, cultural 
and psychological influences. These vari- 
ous environmental modifications can be 
best observed in identical co-twins reared 


Modifier 


apart under different life conditions (see 
variation). 


modifier (mod’i-fi-ér), n. [<modify <L. 
modificare, to limit, set limits to <modus 
(proper) measure, limit + ficare, to make.] 
In accordance with the genetic principle 
that of the several hereditary factors which 
interact to produce a given phenotype, 
some contribute a greater share than others 
to the total effect, this term is used to de- 
note those factors which appear merely to 
modify the effect of another factor, having 
little or no effect when the main factor is 
not present. i 

A modifier is called specific when its ef- 
fects are produced only upon a specific gen- 
otype. See variation. 


Moebius, (mč’bi-oos) Paul Julius (1853- 
1907), German neuropathologist and sex- 
ologist. 


mogigraphia (moj-i-graf’i-a) n. [<Gr. 
mégis, scarcely, hardly + -graphia.] Writ- 
er’s cramp. See neurasthenia, professional. 
mogilalia (moj-i-ld’li-a), n. [<Gr. mégis, 
scarcely, hardly + -lalia.] Hesitancy or dif- 
ficulty in speaking. A phenomenon particu- 
larly common among psychiatric patients; 
when psychically determined it is regarded 
as a manifestation of resistance. 

molilalia (mol-i-la'li-a), n. [<Gr. mélis, 
hardly + -lalia.] Mogilalia. 
molysmophobia (mol-iz-m6-f6’bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. molysmés, defilement, stain + 
phobia.] Fear of contamination, 

mongol (mong’gol), 
the Mongolian race, 
clinical syndrome 
called mongolism, 


mongolian amentia (mong-gé/li-an à- 
men’shi-a). See mongolism, 


mongolism (-iz’m), n. [<Mongol + -ism.] 
A term applied to individuals suffering 
from a marked arrest in physical and men- 
tal development and who possess certain 
anthropological resemblances to the Mon- 
golian race, although no relationship with 
this race has been scientifically established. 

© Mongolian has been described as an 
‘unfinished child? (Shuttleworth and 
Potts). The terms Khirghiz and Kalmuk 
types are similarly derived from names of 

latic Mongolian tribes and are rarely 
used. The anthropometric measurements 
by Davenp 


ort have shown that the ratios of 
segmental growt 


closely with th 
Mentally 


n. One belonging to 
One who presents the 
of mental deficiency 


h of the mongol correspond 
ose of the normal infant. 
Mongols are low or middle 
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grade defectives: they are known as m 
golian idiots or mongolian imbeciles. a 
tend to be (1) quiet and generally pee 
or (2) hyperactive and sometimes oer te 
tive, the first type predominating. | iors 
to be adults; many, if not most, die 
reaching twenty. 


monkey loye (mung’ki luv’), n. A Mtera 
translation of the German term ar A 
It refers to inordinate maternal, oy a 
which the mother caters unquali e 
all the wishes and whims of the child. 


‘ in 
mono- (mon’6-), combining = comes 
one, only, single <Gr. ménos, alone, 
single, unique. . 
erm (mon-5-bū'li-à), n- [mont AE 
-bulia.] ‘Between not wishing anyi Bi 
all and wishing one thing ae dif- 
say, between abulia and i “i often iti 
ference may seem very small, bu the tect 
very considerable. Indeed, in faded two 
“monobulia” there may be ma sychic 
somewhat different varieties 0 a mone 
state. There is a static or eonenna ofa 
obulia, which consists in the Paon that 
permanent and overmastering V 


ti 
; er men 
inhibits and eliminates every oth : 


or 

j amic, 
phenomenon. There is also ap which 
discontinuous form of mono eturn 


r 
consists in a repeated and relent Tanzi, À 
of the same volitional tendones s by Rob- 
A Text-Book of Mental Diseases, . i Reb- 
ertson, W.F. and Mackenzie, + 


man Company, New York, 1909) ). Tanzi 


tiv 

monobulia, obsessive (—, oba pei an ol 
thus denotes what is today know neuroses: 
session as it appears in the Pi true obses- 

‘The morbid origin of thes cteristic C” 
sions is evidenced by the eer himself tO 
cumstance that the patient me will th tis 
be invaded and dominated by ality. 
ja ho 
causes him annoyance, displeasur represen 
fear, or despair, according t 3 ' 
tational content of the o D 
A Text-Book of Mental Diuna: 
ertson, W.F. and be cia are , 
man Company, New York, 


z 5-nok’ū-lčr 
lar diplopia (mõ-no eye 
plõ'pi-a) [<monon + L oulu, 1 agos 
diplopia.] A condition in WHIO ain of 108 
are seen with one eye. The ext ed and whe 
monocular diplopia is ce hysteria. 
present is regarded as a sign f <monlo)- 
ymaphrodite. 


< monl0)- 


2 T ’ 
monoecious (m6-né chs, T 
Gr. oīkía, house + -ous.] Se 


monoecism (mõ-nē’siz’m), 7- [ 


Monohybrid 
Gr. oikos, house + -ism.] See hermaphrodit- 


wm. 


monohybrid (mon-6-hi’brid), a. [<mono- 
+ hybrid.] Differing with respect to only 
one hereditary character (in a hybrid indi- 
vidual). Similarly schizophrenia is a mono- 
hybrid trait. Sce hybrid. 


monohybridity (mon-é-hi-brid’i-ti), mon- 

ohybridism (-hi’brid-iz’m), n. [<mono- 

hybrid + -ity, -ism.] The state of a hybrid 

whose parents differ in a single character, 

or the character of belonging to a type of 

on heterozygous for a single pair of 
cs. 


Monoideism (-i-dé‘iz’m), n. [<mono- + 
idea + -ism.] ‘The theory according to 
which an idea detached from other ideas 
bt exercise an unusually powerful force in 
the mind. This notion was formulated long 
ago both by Descartes and by Condillac. 
€ magnetisers were well aware that sug- 
gestion was more powerful when the sub- 
ae were “isolated”, that is to say, When 
€y were apparently unable to perceive any 
p nomena except the personality of the 
poenctiser and his utterances.’ (Janet, P. 
aea Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, 
ork, 1935) °° Macmillan Company, New 
en Suggestion all other objects disap- 
round wesestion is as detached from sur- 
ream 25585 are the images of an ordinary 
1 8877 (Delboeuf, Révue Philosophique, 
harg2, Lhe term also means a patient's 
Ping on one idea. 


rae anda (-ma/ni-a), n. [<mono- + 
i ae This rare term was defined by 
ave | uke as ‘partial insanity. Those who 

that yeically maintained its existence hold 

One sab morbid mental state is restricted to 
enta e the patient being of sound judg- 

ployed į healthy feelings on all others. Em- 

untrue in this sense it must be discarded as 

D to clinical experience. . - - (Tuke, 


(Vols, 4 Dictionary of Psychological, Medicine 


Phila., > ai Son & Company, 
In Older 


Tessi psychiatry there were such ex- 
ancnoas aS intellectual monomatia (e.g., par- 
SPondeq affective monomania, which corre- 
ed h with manie raisonnante, character- 
omania emotional deviation; instinctive mon- 
of the’ which in general is the equivalent 
Modern omPulsive-obsessive syndrome © 

Whe Psychiatry. 5 3 
Was assoc onOmania or partial insanity 
Quiro] gted with depressive states, Es- 

Uggested that the term /ypemania be 
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used, to distinguish the monomania with 
exaltation of mood. 

monomania, affective (—, a-fek’tiv). An 
obsolete expression, used by Esquirol, most 
likely the equivalent of the manic phase of 
manic-depressive psychosis. 

monomania, homicidal (—, hom-i-sid’al). 
Once thought to be a clinical entity, but 
now regarded as a symptom which may oc- 
cur in a variety of psychiatric conditions. 
Obs. 

monomania, instinctive (—, in-stingk’tiv)- 
See monomania. 
monomania, intellectual (—, in-te- 
lek’chii-al). See monomania. 

monomania, reasoning (—, ré’z’n-ing). 
See reasoning monomania. 

monomanie boulimique (mô-nô-må- 
në’ boo-lé-mék’) [F., ‘bulimic impulse’.] 
Bulimia. 

monomanie du vol (— dü vôl’) [F., ‘im- 
pulse to steal’.] Kleptomania. 

monomanie érotique (— 4-ré-ték’) [F., 
‘erotic obsession’.] Erotomania. 
monomanie expansive (— ck-spaN-sév’) 
[F., ‘cheerful obsession’.] Amenomania. 
monomanie incendiaire (— eN-saiN-dé- 
ar’) [F., ‘incendiary impulse’.] Pyro- 
mania. 

monomanie meurtrière (— mér-tré-dr’) 
[F., ‘murderous impulse’.] Morbid impulse 
to kill. 

monomanie orgueilleuse (—awr-gé-yéz’) 
[F., ‘obsession of haughtiness’.] Megalo- 
mania. 

monomoria (mon-d-m6'ri-a), n. [<mono- 
+ moria.] Melancholia. Obs. 

mononoea (-né’a), n. [<mono + | -noia, 
-noea.] Concentration on a single subject as 
in monomania. 

monopagia (-pa’ji-a), n. [<mono- + Gr. 
pégios, fixed, solid, steadfast.] Clavus hys- 
tericus. 

monopathophobia (- ath-6-fo'bi-a), n. 
[<mono- + P athophobia.| Fear of some defi- 
nite organic disease. 

monophobia (-fö'bi-å), n. [<mono- + 
phobia.] Fear of being alone. 

monoplegia (-plē'ji-à), n. [<mono- + 
-plegia.] Paralysis of one limb or single part 
of the body, such as one arm, one leg, or 
the face alone, or only the fingers. 
monopsychosis (-sī-kō’sis), n. [<mono- + 
psychosis.) Term, coined by Clouston, syn- 
onymous with monomania. Obs. 


Monosex 


monosex (mon’é-scks), n. [<mono + sex.] 
The term monosex has been losing more 
and more in definiteness with advances in 
the biological sciences. ‘It is exceedingly 
difficult to define sex from a biologic view- 
point, and according to Lillie, there is no 
such entity, but rather a dimorphism into 
contrasting characters whcther they be bi- 
ological, psychological, etc.’ (Young, H.H. 
Genital Abnormalities, Hermaphroditism and Re- 
lated Adrenal Diseases. Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1937) , 

Psychiatrists experience the same diffi- 
culties in this respect, because it is not yet 
possible to describe all the character traits 
of an individual as cither masculine or fem- 
inine. 

Monosex may be used only in a relative 
sense: an individual may be prepondcrantly 
masculine or feminine. 


monosexual (mon-d-sck’shoo-al), a. 
[<mono- + sexual.] Relating to the individ- 


ual showing physical and psychical traits of 
one sex only. 


monosymptom (-simp’tum), n. [<mono- + 
symptom.] The manifestation of a disorder or 
disease in a single symptom. 
Monosymptomatic (-simp-td-mat'ik), a. 
[<mono- + symptomatic.) Manifested by a 
single symptom. When a disorder is pre- 
sented in the form of a single symptom it is 
said to be monosymptomatic. 

“‘Hysterias in children without marked 
change of character are mostly monosymp- 
tomatic.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 


monosymptomatic circumscription. 
circumscription, monosymplomatic. 


monozygosity, monozygocity (-zi-, or zi- 

Fras s 5 
gos’i-ti), n. Both terms are used in genetics 
with reference to the origin from one egg of 
monozygotic or identical twins, 


monozygote (-zi’got), n. [<mono- + -Zy- 
gote.) One of the monozygotic (identical) 
co-twins, 


monozygotic (-zi-got'ik), a. [<mono- + 
#gotic.| This genetic term describes the sets 
of twins developed from a single egg and 
exhibiting extreme resemblances because of 
their identical genotypes. These monozygotic, 
or identical, or one-egg twin pairs are to be 
distinguished from the dizygotic, fraternal, or 
non-identical twin pairs produced by two 
eggs. See twin, 

mood, manic (mood, man/ik) [OE. mód, 


mind, heart feeling.] Sı ispositi ; 
. i f ` 
tutional manic. e S 


See 
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Morbus Eruditorum 


1 
mood, melancholic fa mel-an-kol ik). 
Sce disposition, constitutional depressive. 


mood, opposite of the expected. Para- 
thymia. 

mooned (moond), a. [‘affected by the 
moon’; cf. lunatic <L. luna, moon.] Insane. 
Obs. 


moonstruck (mdon’struk), a. A popular 
term, meaning insane. ie 
morale (mo-riil’), n. [F. moral <i yee 
pertaining to manners or morals, abil 
<mores, pl. of mos, moris, ensipigi pur- 
way of life.] ‘Group persistence in “ee 
suit of collective purposes.” Las eel 
Morale; Encyclopaedia of the are Ry See 
(Vol. 10), Cagney Macemilla 

New York, 193 ae = 
oe can be thought of as giving Fe : 
sistency and determination to a aye ean 
its test is whether solidarity can Blumer, 
tained in the face of adversity. mlog. 
H.E. in Park, R.E. Principles of 939) 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 


: 7 | moral- 
moralization, medical. Sce medica 


ization. 


‘ mia. 
morals, congenital defect of. Ano’ 


; <L. 
A j-å ne 
moramentia (mor-a-men’shi-d), al Be 
mores, pl. of mos, moris, ne 
amentia.] Absolute amorality. G5: 

H hid a 
morbid appetite (mawr bid ap 
Heterorexia. pean dé- 
morbid desire for vene yra 
zir’ fawr ven’ér-i). Aphrodisia. i eN 
morbid desire for women 
wim’en). Gynecomania. 


yg-tit)- 


morbid interest in animals. FT do 
morbid sadness (— sad’nes). De 
animi; demissio animi; tristitia. 
morbus astralis (mawr’boos Ei Epilepsy" 
‘disease pertaining to the stars’. 

Obs. 


morbus attonitus oin F 
kel’sé) [L., ‘Celsus’s dise: ‘ler © 
Cornelius Celsus, a Roman oF Le Cat- 
medical encyclopedia, about 

alepsy. Obs. 

morbus comitialis (môr’l i. 
ä’lēs) [L., ‘disease, pertaining ence on the 
itia or elections, as its one Bnet 
day of the comitia was an $ 
postponed the elections.] Epilep y- 


morbus eruditorum (— nt 
[L., ‘disease of the learned J 
driasis. 


Morbus Foedus 


morbus foedus (— foy’doos) [L., ‘foul, 

loathsome disease’.] Epilepsy. 

morbus hypnoticus (—_hip-n6’té-koos) 

IE ‘hypnotic disease’.] Drosdow intro- 

duced this term for a form of narcolepsy re- 

sembling the hypnotic state. 

morbus infantilis (— én-fan’té-lés) [L., 
infantile disease’.] Epilepsy. 

morbus interlunis (— én-ter-l00’nés) [L., 
new-moon disease’.] Epilepsy. 

mt mirachialis (mér’boos mé-ra- 
Cal lēs) [L., ‘abdominal disease’ < Med. 
« mirachia, a disease ascribed to abdominal 

abscesses <mirach, abdomen <Ar. maraqq. 

abdomen; the Aypochondrium, upper lateral 

region of abdomen, was supposed to be the 

aoe of hypochondriasis.] Obs. Hypochon- 
riasis, 

morbus popularis (— pô-poo-lä’rēs) [L., 
People’s discase’.] Epilepsy. 

maba publicus (— poob’lē-koos) [L., 
Public, common, discase.] Epilepsy. 

morbus puerilis (— poo-é’ré-les) [L., 
tscase of childhood’.] Epilepsy. 

oa resiccatorius (— rā-sēk-kå-tō'rē- 
s, ‘drying, exhausting disease’.] 
Ypochondriasis. 

morbus sacer a! § is- 

— sa’ker) [L., ‘sacred dis 

Case’.] Epilepsy. ) E 

Eee Sancti Joannis (— sangK’té yô- 

on (L., ‘Saint John’s disease’.] Epi- 

eno Sancti Valentini (— — va-len- 

Epilepsy” ‘Saint Valentine’s disease’.] 

Morbus 


‘Witked (ee (— ske-les’toos) [L., 


i nfamous disease’.] Epilepsy- 
‘i hese sonticus (— s6n’té-koos) [L-, 
Scrous, critical, disease.’] Epilepsy- 


ge (mé'réz), n.pl. [L. <mos, -oris, CUS- 
Vention ner; pl. manners, morals, con- 
Popular Which have the force of law.] ‘The 
include ìabits and traditions, when they 
to societ, judgment that they are conducive 
O~ercio al welfare, and when they exert a 

cm alt on the individual to conform to 

y an though they are not co-ordinated 
Kellen authority.” (Sumner, W.G. and 
Versity 2 ‘G. The Science of Society. Yale Uni- 

‘ ress, New Haven, 1927-28) j 
folkw En the conviction arises that certain 


a scor 
sociep 5 are indispensable to the welfare of 


and ene they are the only “right” ways 
talamit leparture from them will involve 


Y, i.e., when philosophical and ethi- 
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cal generalizations are developed about 
them, they are called mores.’ (Davis, M.R. 
Folkways; Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(Vol. 6) p.294. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1931) n 
moria (mō'ri-å), n. [Gr. méria, silliness, 
folly <L. mōõrós foolish.] A morbid impulse 
to joke. 

‘More rarely we notice a stupid euphoria 
with a mania for joking (moria).’ (Bleuler, 
E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930) 
moron (md’ron), n. [<Gr. mérén, neut. of 
mérés, sluggish, dull.) A mentally, that is, 
intellectually defective person having a 
mental age between 84 and 143 months; or 
a child with an I.Q. between 50 and 74. In 
England the individuals of this group are 
called dullards. 
moronism (-iz’m), n. [<moron + -ism.] 
Moronity. 
moronity (mé-ron’i-ti), n.[<moron + -ity.] 
The state of being a moron; the upper level 
of feeblemindedness. 
morosis (m6-ro’sis), n. [<Gr. mérasis, dull- 
ness, sluggishness, fatuity, <mérdés, silly; 
see moron.| Fatuity; also idiotism. Obs. 
-morph (-mawrf), combining form mean- 
ing one endowed with (specific) form or 
shape. From this are further formed -mor- 
phic, -morphous, -morphy. 
morphine, craving for (mawr’fén, 
krav’ing fawr). Morphinomania. 
morphinism (-’fin-iz’m), n. [<morphine + 
-ism.] Morphinomania. 
morphinomania (mawr-fi-nd-ma’ni-a), 
morphiomania (-d-ma‘ni-a), n. [< morphine 
<F. morphine <Gr. Morpheús, god of sleep 
++ mania.] Morbid craving for morphine. 
morphinomaniac (-fin-d-ma/ni-ak), n. 
[morphiomania + -ac.] One addicted to the 
use of morphine. 
morphologic inferiority. See inferiority, 
morphologic. 
mort douce (mawr’ doos’) [F., ‘sweet 
death’.] Some authorities (e.g., Hirschfeld) 
use this expression to refer to the ‘sweet 
death’ accompanying the termination of 
the sexual act. Psychoanalysts liken the 
phenomena attendant upon the comple- 
tion of the sexual act to those of ‘sweet 
death’. 

Other authorities make the phrase syn- 
onymous with euthanasia. 


morula (mor'oo-lé, ~i-la), n. [Neo L. 


Mosaic 


dimin. of L. morum, mulberry, blackberry.] 
The embryological stage of a human or- 
ganism, comprising the segmenting process 
of cleavage of a fertilized egg up to the 32- 
cell stage and the formation of the blastula. 
mosaic (mō-zā'ik), n. [<F. mosaïque 
L. mosaicus, musaicus, fit for the muscs, artis- 
tic <Gr. moiisa, muse.] See intermediate. 


mother-fixation (muTH’ér fiks-a‘shun), n. 
Among psychiatrists today great emphasis 
is placed upon the affective relationships 
between parents and children. When a 
child is inordinately attached to its mother 
the condition is known as mother-fixation. 
In psycho-analysis mother-fixation is said 
to stem from the period of infantile sexual- 
ity of the child. 

When the fixation is upon the father, the 
expression father-fixation is used. Sce fixation 
and Oedipus complex. 
mother-hypnosis 
Sather hypnosis. 
mother image (— im’ij), n. Sec image. 
mother-substitute (-sub’sti-tiit), n. See 
mother-surrogate. 
mother-surrogate (-sér’6-gat), n. [<L. 
surrogalus, p.p. of surrogāre, to (request for 
another as) substitute <sub, under + ro- 
are, to ask.] One who takes the place of the 
mother, In psychiatry this is one of the nu- 
clear themes. In normal growth youthful 
attachments to the mother should gradu- 
ally be directed upon other women. The 
female school teacher, for instance, takes 
over part of the care of the child; she be- 
comes a mother-surrogate; later, with the 
development of heterosexual interests, the 
individual, in the adolescent stage, substi- 
tutes other women for his mother. How- 
ever, if strongly fixated upon the mother, 
the child may be unable to affect any sub- 
stantial shift to another woman. It may se- 
lect its later love-objects more or less genu- 
inely on a basis of the earlier fixations. 
From the standpoint of the (now grown-up) 
child, the qualities of the mother-surrogate 
may be essentially those of the mother. 

he expression mother-substitute is synony- 
mous with mother-surrogate. 

he same concepts hold true with regard 
to the father; hence, the expressions father- 
Surrogate and father-substitute. 


(-hip-nd’sis), n. See 


mother—the most primordial image. 
The most immediate primordial image is 
the moth 


er, for she is in every way the near- 
est and most Powerful experience; and the 
one, moreover, that occurs in the most im- 
pressionable period of á: man’s life. Since 
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Motorium 


the conscious is as yet only weakly ae 
veloped in childhood, one cannot Me 
an “individual” experience at a ad 
mother, however, is an archetypal exp g 
i r less un 
ence; she is known by the more 0 eau 
conscious child not as a definite, in 2 i 
feminine personality, but as the moten Ai 
archetype loaded with sigitaeanr p ainda 
ities. As life proceeds the primordia! ae 
fades, and is replaced by a ee 
tively individual image, which is ger 
to be the only mother-image x sal Pe 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions to Anabiti 
chology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. and fa oa 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, 
don, 1928) . cite 
motor abreaction (md’tér ab- a aol 
The living-out of an ugconseious TA is 
through muscular or motor ¢xpr 7 
alled motor abreaction. ina 
i While writing on The Pipoka Anity Fok 
Wit and the Comical, Ferenczi re ae ‘ne two 
associated with the condensation os ‘lion 
words familiar and millionaire intog aad 
aire. He then says that ‘the laug aie ae a 
[Freud] shows by numerous e Tectua 
springs from the fact that theme had. 
effort that we would normally roses with 
exert to associate the idea of ee, fol- 
that of the millionaire, and w m yetin 
lowing the speaker—we have alr Sensat on 
motion, has as a result of the c me the 
suddenly become superfluous, 


up 
stored 
nervous tension that was already e have 


-p we häi 
for thinking purposes and which © acili 
thus economized is abreacte l inweuscles of 
as a motor innervation e Shiter” Fe 
laughter—is discharged in la Ne Theor) 


a ae = GO 7 
i, S. Further Contributions "py Su 

saa one of Psycho-Analysis, & soll and 

tie, J.I.: Leonard and Nag: Londo 

The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 

1926) 

motor aphasia. See aphasia, matory 


j-a). Along 
motor apraxia (— a-prak’si-a)- sects Hi 
ability to understand and nam osive MOV 
inability to carry out the purp 

ment with them. id 
motor melancholia (— me! 
See melancholia, excited. 


n-kõ'li-â) 


is 

is ter™ 
: =_rö’sis). This re 
motor neurosis (— nüū-rõ si ) that 2 s 


i oses 
sometimes applied to the een ers 0 
characterized principally T Gee 
movement, as e.g., the vario 


iS 
n sychos' 
motor psychosis (— si-kd’sis). See py 7 
Sensory. eats 
motorium (m6-td’ri-um), n. [L The 


i otion. 
motorius, moving, that has ™ 


Mott, Frederick Walker, Sir 


mental functions that ‘discharge the energy 
brought in through the sensory pathways, 
arranged and coérdinated for purposeful 
activities, through motion or glandular ac- 
tivity, constitute the motorium. ‘In the lan- 
guage of the psychology which considers 
cach of them as faculties of the mind, the 
function of the sensorium is perception, of the 
intellect thinking, and of the motorium voli- 
tion? (White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry 
(2th ed.), Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
ishing Company, Washington, D.C., 1929) 


Tait, (mot’) Frederick Walker, Sir 
59-1926), British neurologist. 


Mourning (mér’ning), n. [OE. murnan, to 
Re Sorrow, grief.] Freud says that ‘a corre- 
fier: of melancholia and mourning seems 
ae Hee by the general picture of the two 

nditions. Moreover, wherever it is possi- 
whic ere the external influences in life 
t cs 5 have brought each of them about, 
Botha eee cause proves to be the same in 
tee (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4); 

; by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 

Oolf and The institute of Psychoanalysis, 
1924-25.) It appears that mourn- 


Ing is used : : 
as th f grief. See 
melancholia, e equivalent of gr 


mi $ . 
‘ aag, belated (—, bē-lat'ed). Grief 
F e loss of a love object only after failure 
hape trouble and grief.” (Wittels, F. 
es ‘analytic Quarterly VIII, 1939) 
OVement. divin: roe enhi: 
Hypokines?, minished (—, di-min’ isht) 
Movement : r, 
> ent, excessi: —, ek-ses'iv). Hy- 
Perkinesis, acrgéinests, = 


s reaction (mooK’- 
o pees ré-ak’shun) [<Hans Much; W. 
legeq „an, German physicians.] The al- 
affecte] Petty of the serum from a person 
press} with dementia praecox or manic- 
by cobra yg Ychosis, to inhibit hemolysis 
nom. 
multi nom, 
mien birth. See birth, multiple. 
[<p Ple sclerosis (mul’ti-p'l sklé-r0'sis) 
Gr. SKIé, - multiplex, manifold, numerous; 
ultip] rosis, induration <sklērós, hard. 
scle Osis Sclerosis (disseminated sclerosis; 
ase or Plaque) is a chronic, progressive 
rized the central nervous system, char- 
toms whio} neurological signs and symp- 
remissio ich may show temporary periods 0 
Symptonn ny variety of clinical signs and 
Mors 1 may be observed, such as ataxia, 
active g, oss of abdominal reflexes, hyper- 
Ski sip, “CP reflexes with a positive Babin- 
» Scanning speech, nystagmus, sen- 
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Muscular Type 


sory disturbances, optic atrophy and 
rarely, optic neuritis. $ 

Mental symptoms may or may not be as- 
sociated with multiple sclerosis. If mental 
symptoms arise, they may include emo- 
tional disturbances, especially impulse 
laughter, more rarely crying, irritability, 
poor concentration, insomnia, apathy, eu- 
phoria, memory defects, hallucinations, de- 
lusions, depressions and suicidal ideas. As 
the disease progresses, signs of organic de- 
mentia may become present. 

Pathologically, the disease is character- 
ized by many, widespread patches of scle- 
rosis scattered throughout the central nerv- 
ous system with degeneration of the myelin 
sheath and preservation of the axis-cylin- 
der. 
multiple sclerotic gait (— sklē-rot'ik 
gat’). In multiple sclerosis, difficulty in 
walking may develop gradually, manifest- 
ing itself in a spastic gait with rigidity of the 
lower extremities. 
multiplication of personality (mul-ti-pli- 
ka’shun ov pér-su-nal’i-ti). Schizophrenic 
patients in particular often express the de- 
lusion that they are many other people, 
that others actually reside in them, often 
displacing the patient entirely. One patient 
changed her identity many times within a 
short period. 

‘Most remarkable, however, is the divi- 
sion and multiplication of the personality 
unit into various separate persons which 
appear to her as strange, though, as she also 
distinctly feels, they represent her own 
thought complexes and aspirations.’ 
(Storch, A. The Primitive Archaic Forms in 
Schizophrenia, tr. by Willard, C. Nervous & 
Mental Disease Publishing Company, New 
York & Washington, 1924) 


mummy attitude. See attitude, mummy. 
Münsterberg, (miin’st@r-berK) Hugo 
(1863-1916), American psychologist and 
psychotherapist. 

murder, impulse to (mér’dér, im’puls 
too). Homicidomania; hemothymia. 
murder of a sacrificial victim. Mactation. 
muscle erotism. See erotism, muscle. 

muscle pleasure (mus”l plezh’@r). Pleas- 
ure connected with body movements. 
muscular mania. See mania, muscular. 
muscular type (mus’kii-lér tip’). This type 
was first described in 1828 by Rostan of the 
French school. In contradistinction to the 
digestive, respiratory and cerebral (qq.v.) this 


Musician’s Cramp 


type is characterized by the predominance 
of the muscular and locomotor system over 
the other systems of the body and corre- 
sponds to Kretschmer’s athletic (q.v.) type. 


musician’s cramp (mi-zish’anz kramp’). 
An occupation neurosis, affecting instru- 
mentalists and usually named according to 
the instrument played. 


musicomania (mii-zi-kd-ma’ni-a), n. [music 
<Gr. mousiké, music + mania.] Obs. ‘A va- 
riety of insanity in which the passion for 
music has been fostered to such an extent as 
to derange the mental faculties.’ (Tuke, 
D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
(Vols. 1-2). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1892) 


musicotherapy (-ther’a-pi), n. [<music + 
therapy.) Treatment of nervous and mental 
disorders by means of music. 


musomania (mii-z6-ma/ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
moiisa, muse, music.] See musicomania. 


musophobia (mii-sd-fo’bi-a), n. [irregu- 
larly formed, instead of the expected muri- 
phobia or murophobia <L. mus gen. muris), 
mouse + phobia.] Fear of mice. 


mussitate (mus’i-tat), v. [<L. mussitatus, 
P-P. of mussitare, to be silent, to speak in an 
undertone, to murmur.] To mutter. 


mussitation (-ta/shun), n. [<mussitate + 
-ion.] Movement of the tongue or lips as if 
in speech, without the production of articu- 
late sounds, 


mutant (mi’tant), mutational (mi- 
ta’shun-al), mutated (mii’tat-ed). Pertain- 


ing to new hereditary characters originated 
by mutation. 


mutation (mi-ta/shun), n. [<L. mutatio, 
~onis, a changing <mutare, to change.] In 
genetics, the term refers to that kind of a 
variation, in the biological make-up of indi- 
vidual members of a species, which is the 
outcome of a permanent change in their id- 
ioplasmic equipment. Whether these muta- 
tional variations are minor or more con- 
spicuous, it is their clear distinction from 
the parental type and their ability to repro- 
duce the new type which distinguish them 
from other forms of variation. 

utant characters arise suddenly, breed 
true from the beginning and give rise to a 
new and distinct race. They seem to occur 
1n each species, usually with irregular fre- 
quency and more or less ‘spontaneously’. 
This means that very little is known about 
the real cause, although it has been possible 
experimentally to produce various muta- 
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tions by such external ane as high 
temperatures, radium or chemicals. coil 
In human beings we find most frequ m 
the so-called factor mutations brought a 
by a change in one of the chnamou’ i 
These mutated genes produce more Si a 
pathological types which often “eo £ 
stricted viability (lethal factors). ti y 
assumed that the majority of on 
malformations are caused by suc eae 
mutations. Other kinds of mutation bie 
from changes in Dee equip 
or in the position of genes. — -itae 
Alehotgh all present evidence a ia 
that mutations are relatively. pr za 
nature and probably the starting Po it 
every form of evolutionary deve ae indi- 
is clear that more differences am than 
viduals are derived from combinatio mult- 
from changes of genes. As soon BETS] by 
plicity of unlike genes have or ee ; 
mutation, the genes are brovelt E aros 
ever new combinations as rap! i “iffering 
are effected between indie C nalysiss 
with respect to them. In hee the ori- 
however, mutations must un ales 
gin of each new stock, race or sp 
tunus 
oo male ge” 


(moo 


mutinus (m66-té/noos), ital 


structural alterations and 
causes. It is silence due to ©) Behe 
talk, as the ‘vows of silence’ 1n a agds. 
monastics of various religious fe reason for 
dividuals who would not tell aes will BO 
their mutism: they can, but t 

eak. y 
Pot uncommonly observed, nee ogenie 
chiatric patients as a result o! pen in a 
causes. It is common among ra stupor 
stage of stupor; indeed, the onym {0 mi 
(in use, at least) often a phren y observ; 
tism. The condition is freque ophrenias 
in the catatonic form of a in states 
the stupor of melancholia an 
hysterical stupor. | ic stu 

"They (patientė with catatom spe 
characteristically often rere ation hye 
all. This mutism is a mani oh whites is 
negativism.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. an! (6th ed 
Diseases of the Nervous System aa 
& Febiger, Phila., 1935) umber of 

‘Dora had a very large n q by 105 i 
tacks of coughing accompani ce or ae 
voice. Could it be that the a had an y 
sence of the man she loved ha 


Myasthenia 


fluence upon the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the symptoms of her illness? 
. I asked her what the average length 
of these attacks had been. “From three to 
six weeks, perhaps.” How long had Herr 
K’s absences lasted? “Three to six weeks, 
too”, she was obliged to admit.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. 
and J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Lon- 
don, 1925). See also speech disorders. 
myasthenia (mi-as-thé/ni-a), n. [Gr. mýs, 
myos, muscle + asthenia.] This term appears 
requently in neurological literature: it has 
Come into the field of psychiatry princi- 
Pally through the school of constitutional 
medicine. There are constitutional anoma- 
Ae of muscles. The individual, possessing 
a aeni physique in general, may have 
tp tuctural and functional immaturity of 
€ muscular system, giving rise to myas- 
gnia or weak muscles. 
sia is probable that the marked muscular 
tem nia that we find in certain endocrine 
align peas depends upon special anom; 
ee ‘Structure of the muscular tissue. + » + 
‘ace €, N. Constitutional Inadequactes, tr, by 
peatati, S.: Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
ple oa izophrenia, particularly in its sim- 
the Pe Myasthenia is a frequent symptom: 
ti ent complains of rapid muscular fa- 
amon The complaint is frequent also 
fi ng depressed patients. 
iol ee (-then‘ik), a. [<myasthenia + 
ature, ating to or possessing weak muscu 
m . 
myasthenia (mi-cl-as-thé’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
Othe row F asthenia.] Neurasthenia 
m Spinal region. Obs. 
i (mi-e-li’tis), n. [<myel(o) + -itis.] 
myel mation of the spinal cord. 
ing nee (mi’el-d-), combining form mean- 
arrow; spinal cord <Gr. myelós, 


Myelo 
Wsto 


Cord sub. 


cystocele (-ld-sis/t5-sél) [<mo + 
r. kýstis, bladder + -cele.] Spinal 
myel stance contained in a spina bifida. 
[<Gcdysplasia (mi-e-l6-dis-pla’zhi-4), n. 
inferiori, ee marrow + dysplasia-] See 


M 
[ Zm omeningocele (-mē-ning'gō-sēl); n. 
With po E meninges, + -cele.] Spina bifida 


aint nd its 
G mbranes, 7 of both the cord a 


apa i 
muscle ō-), combining form meaning 
T. mjs, gen. mpós, mouse, MUS- 


my: P 
oclonia (miī-ö-klö'ni-à), n. [myoclonus + 
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-ia.] Any disorder characterized by spas- 
modic muscular contractions, as in infec- 
tious myoclonia, or chorea. 

myoclonic (-klon’ik), a. [< myoclonus + 
-ic.] Relating to or characterized by myo- 
clonus. 

myoclonus (-ok’ld-nus), n. [<myo + clo- 
nus.] A sudden, regular or irregular con- 
traction of a muscle which does not usually 
produce movement of the part supplied by 
the muscle; it occurs oftenest in the limbs, 
but may be seen in the body and face. 
myodynia, hysterical (-din‘i-a, his-ter’i- 
kal) [<myo + Gr. odfné, bodily pain]. Mus- 
cular tenderness, usually over the ovarian 
region, observed occasionally in hysteria. 
myo-edema (-é-dé’ma), n. [<myo + 
edema.] Swelling of muscle; on tapping a 
muscle with a percussion hammer, a local- 
ized swelling appears and persists for a few 
moments; a sign of hyperirritability of atro- 
phic muscles. 

myokymia (-kim‘i-a), n. [<myo- + Gr. 
kjima, wave + -ia.] A transient quiver of a 
muscle, occurring in weak, anemic individ- 
uals. 

myoneurasthenia (-nii-ras-thé’ni-a), n. 
[<myo- + neurasthenia.| Muscular weakness 
associated with neurasthenia. 

myopathic gait (-path’ik gat’) [<myo + 
-pathic.] A waddling gait is characteristic of 
the myopathies. 

myopsychopathy (-si-kop’a-thi), n. [< myo- 
-+ psychopathy.] A tremor, paralysis or other 
muscular disorder associated with the pres- 
ence of mental weakness or change. 
myopsychosis (-st-k6’sis), n. [< myo + psy- 
chosis.] See myopsychopathy. 

mysophobia (mi-s6-f6'bi-a), n. [< Gr. mý- 
sos, uncleanness, defilement + phobia.] Fear 
of contamination. It is commonly observed 
in the form of incessant handwashing. Some 
patients spend the greater part of their wak- 
ing hours washing their hands. They may 
exhibit the dread of uncleanliness by many 
other actions. Some refuse to touch any- 
thing unless they wear gloves; others must 
constantly wash everything in their sur- 
roundings. 

‘In the case of mysophobia the compulsion to 
wash the hands was the compensation for the 
fear of being “contaminated” by dirt, 
germs, feces, etc. The fear of fecal contam- 
ination, however, was based upon the crav- 
ing or love for anal-autoerotic fancies and 
sensations? (Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology, 
C.V.Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1921) 


Mysophobiac 


mysophobiac (-'bi-ak), n. [<mysophobia + 
-ac.] One who has a morbid fear of con- 
tamination. 


mysophobic (-fab’ik), n. [<mysophobia + 
-ic.] Relating to or affected by mysophobia. 


mystic union (mis’tik ūn’yun) [< L. mysti- 
cus <Gr. mystikós, secret, mystic, con- 
nected with the mysteries; F. union <L. 
unio, -onis, the number onc, unity <unus, 
one.] ‘We have described how the unity of 
instinct is lost in schizophrenics and how 
this loss is revealed in the consciousness of 
the patients in manifold sexual transforma- 
tions. But in some cases, on the other hand, 
new unities may be formed—combinations 
in certain directions of the instincts and 
tendencies present; the “destruction” is 
compensated for by a “construction” (the 
expression construction is sometimes used 
spontancously by the patients themselves). 
Instead of receiving the transformation pas- 
sively, the patient makes an attempt to 
build up a self in keeping with his strivings 
in the direction of self-assertion and self- 
exaltation, and his desire to extend his 
power. The thing aimed at by the patient 
in reconstructing his ego is mainly the at- 
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tainment of greatness and likeness to Ge 
in short, unity with the cosmos.’ (Storch, A. 
The Primitive Archaic Forms in Schizophrenia, 
tr. by Willard, C. Nervous & Mes DY 
sease Publishing Company, New Yor! 
Washington, 1924) n 
mystical participation (mis’ti-kal par-ti- 
si-pa’shun). See participation, law of. 4 
mythomania (mith-d-ma’ni-a), n. [< N 
mýthos, a myth + mania.] Mania for lie ae 
morbid interest in myths and propensity i- 
incredible stories and fabrications, 4 con a 
tion sometimes scen in psychiatric a“ 
mythophobia (-fd’bi-a), n- [<Gr. cage 
tale, myth + phobia.] Fear of sto 
myths. i a: 
myths, abnormal interest 10. Myth 


mania. , timate til n.[<Gr 
myxoneurosis (mik-s6-nt- a Be affect- 


mýksa, mucus + neurosis.) A net by an 
ing the mucous membranes, mar! 
excessive secretion; a mucous + ucous 
from the respiratory or intestinā ae of ac- 
membrane, unaccompanied by sig) 

tive inflammation. 


N 


n he (nal’bit-ing), n. Onychopha- 


nanism (na/niz’m, nan/iz’m), n. [<Gr. 
nanos, dwarf + -ism.] Paltauf’s term for a 
Special form of dwarfism (q.v.), which is of 
dysglandular origin and may best be classi- 

ed as partial hypoevolutism affecting es- 
Becta the skeletal growth. A conspicuous 
e phon to this underdeveloped skeleton 
per very large skull, with which a normal 
be lopment of brain and intelligence may 
n associated, although the face (saddle- 

ose) usually takes on a cretinoid aspect. 
devel the genitals also may be sufficiently 
ore Oped, these dwarfs can procreate 

Crs of the same type. 

According to Pende, Paltauf’s nanism is 
an y connected ‘on the one side with 
on the oann’s primordial nanosomia and 
istic € other side with the various infantil- 
fime a of endocrine origin, which as- 
the g] ifferent clinical forms according to 
tien” ands principally attacked by dysfunc- 
tr. b N ende, N. Constitutional Inadequacies, 
1928) accarati, S.: Lea & Febiger, Phila., 


cl 


oe (na/noid, nan’oid), a. [<Gr. nanos, 
ized b + -oid.] Relating to, or character- 
Y nanism (q.v.). 


na , 7 
feqiomia (na-nd-sd/mi-a, nan-6-), n 


tSGr, ) 
ism, "2%08, dwarf + -somia.] See dwarf- 


a 5 

dia) rae primordial (—, pri-mawr’- 
original =; primordial, that is first of all, 
order.] Hae” imus, first + ordo, line, series, 
dwarfism ansemann’s term for a rare form of 
Portion (q.v.) with regular physical pro- 
mental icy, the dwarfed body and normal 
tary, į evelopment. It seems to be heredi- 
is tran more common in the male sex and 
smaji emitted from the father. Although 
their rom birth, these dwarfs accomplish 
to reprodeee crisis regularly and are able 


linos ‘ 

practi osomic group of Hansemann, 

Be A identical with the other spect 

tench microsomia called pygmeism by the 

icros school and heredo-familial essential 
oma (q.v.) by E. Lévi. 


Darce (paren 
iS (nar'sé), n, [<Gr. nárkē, numbness, 


Tpor,] Hi L 
Por, l Hippocratic term for mental tor- 


nare, j 
ba (nar-se’ma), n. [<Gr. nárkēma, 


numbness <nárkē, 


A numbness, 
Narcosis. Obs. 


torpor.] 


narcism (när’siz’m), n. A shortened form 
of narcissism. 


narcism, negative (när’siz?m, neg’a-tiv) 
[<L. negativus, denying, negative <negére 
to say no, deny, refuse.] Negative narcism, 
a psychoanalytic expression, is defined by 
Abraham as an exaggerated underestima- 
tion of oneself. It is particularly expressed 
in states of melancholia, characterized by 
ideas of inadequacy, unreality and self-ac- 
cusation. 

narcism, primary (—, pri’mer-i). Primary |. 
narcism refers to the original energy em- 
bodied in the ego. It is the ‘original libid- 
inal ego-cathexis, part of which normally 
persists while the rest is gradually trans- 
ferred to objects.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, 
A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1930) 

‘The primary narcissism of the child as- 
sumed by us, which forms one of the hy- 
potheses in our theories of the libido, is less 
easy to grasp by direct observation than to 
confirm by deduction from another consid- 
eration. If we look at the attitude of fond 
parents towards their children, we cannot 
but perceive it as a revival and reproduc- 
tion of their own, long since abandoned 
narcissism. . . . Parental love, which is so 
touching and at bottom so childish, is noth- 
ing but parental narcissism born again, and 
transformed though it be into object-love, 
it reveals its former character infallibly.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25) 

‘Tt will be remembered that the original | 
(primal) narcissism of the infant becomes in 
the course of development distributed in 
four directions, the actual proportion in 
each of these varying enormously with dif- 
ferent individuals. One portion remains in 
an unaltered state attached to the real ego. 

. 2 This portion, of course, remains 
primary narcissism. A second portion, as 
Jones says, ‘becomes attached to the idea of 
the parent, leading to adoration, devotion, 
and general over-estimation; a third is 
transferred to an ego-ideal and ‘the fourth 
is transformed into object-love.’ (Jones, E. 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.): William 
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Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1938). The 
last three are manifestations of secondary 
narcism. 


narcism, secondary (—, sek’un-der-i). The 
narcism, once attached to external objects, 
but now withdrawn from those objects and 
placed in the service of the ego (and not to 
objects in phantasy) is called secondary 
narcism. This means that object-libido is 
transformed into ego-libido. ‘The narcis- 
sism which arises when libidinal cathexes 
are called in away from external objects 
must be conceived of as a secondary form, 
superimposed upon a primary one that is 
obscured by manifold influences.’ (Freud, 
S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25). For example, when a dementia prac- 
cox patient regresses, he withdraws libido 
from reality. The libido becomes attached, 
for instance, to ideas of grandeur and is 
called secondary narcism. It is closely re- 
lated, as Freud says, to infantile manifes- 
tations of megalomania. 

Secondary narcism is not introversion, as 
Freud describes the latter. In introversion 


libido goes into the service of phantasies of 
real objects. 


narcissism (nér-sis‘iz’m), narcism (nar’- 
siz’m), n. [Narcissus, a beautiful lad of 
Greek legend, rejected the love of the 
nymph Echo, and she died of a broken 
heart. Nemesis made him fall in love with 
his own reflection in the water; he pined 
away in self-admiration and at death was 
changed into a flower, (poet’s) narcissus. 
This plant belongs to the early spring 
flowers, grows in water, has very delicate 
leaves, and mirrors itself in the surface of 
the water; hence the psychological associa- 
tion with the state of being in love with 
oneself.] This term was first used by Näcke 
to indicate the form of auto-erotism charac- 
terized by self-love, often without genital- 
ity as an object. Havelock Ellis quotes from 
Valera’s Genio y Figura the heroine of the 
novel as saying that after her bath she falls 
Into a puerility which may be innocent or 
vicious. I cannot decide. I only know that 
itisa purely contemplative act, a disinter- 
ested admiration of beauty. It is not coarse 
sensuality, but aesthetic platonism. I imi- 
tate Narcissus; and I apply my lips to the 
cold surface of the mirror and kiss my im- 
age. (Ellis, H. Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
(Val. 1, 3rd ed.), p.206. F.A.Davis Com- 
pany, Phila., 1919) 


Not infrequently narcissism is associated 
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_mania.| A morbid desire to & 


Narcomani2 


$ mp E E ited 

with genital excitation: Krafft-Ebing fi 
the instance of a man who masturbate 
fore a mirror. ; 

‘In certain rare cases one observes that 
the ego takes itself as object, and B 
if it were in love with itself. F or this r Pi 
we have borrowed the name pala ” 
from the Greck legend. But that is tre tie 
extreme exaggeration of the norma’ ee ee 
of events.’ (Freud, S. New Tniroditon 
tures on Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, pa 
p.141. W.W.Norton & Company, 
New York, 1933) 


i i issism. 
narcissism, disease. Sce disease narcisst Ae 
5 errr itic (när- 
narcissistic (när-si-sis'tik), narcise 8 
sis'tik), a. Relating to self-love or nê 


: å ce, nat- 
narcissistic insurance. See insurance, 
cissislic. ceed 

š aadik Ego 
narcistic ego-ideal (när-sis tik 
dē’al). See ego-ideal. " 
. . = alas A fe 
narcistic neurosis (— nu-ro sis) 
sis. 


+ 
; rct 
narcolepsy (när'kō-lep-si); 7- [< Tdiscase 
-lepsy.] Narcolepsy or Friedmann ©, epi- 
is usually discussed in eonjünano hyste 
lepsy. Kraepelin classifies it as 4 n evized by 
disorder. It is a disorder chona A White 
short spells of sleepiness. Jelif Pts are usu” 
say: ‘Sudden attacks of sleepin often 
ally psychogenic in origin anc hantasying 
found to disguise auto-crouc Lam Some 
and to be compulsive in chara nad petit mal 
authorities believe narcolepsy 2 jsordcr- 
attacks of epilepsy to be the ae y attacks © 

‘Narcolepsy is characterize? © Y ften CO 
sleep or trance-like states wilt ao he 
on suddenly without appare? 


15C. 
hese 

J over t 
i i no contro: E d 
patient has practically while talking È 


e neuro- 


attacks. He may fall asleep Y can P 
engaged in manual activity. until the an 
aroused, but falls to sleep aga!" severa 


tack is over, a period lasting KOTA Es 
minutes to a few hours.’ (Henry jams & 
sentials of Psychiatry (3rd ed.)- 

Wilkins, Baltimore, 1938) 
narcolepsy, idiopathic CE 
See idiopathic narcolepsy. sona 


i ā'ni-å n. 5 om 
narcomania (-mā’ni-å), A relief fF 


ideicd-path'il 


i i i rou 
painful stimuli usually th gt tae 
measure at? 


na 
atry ae 
ong F A 
-nuli c 

4 jmuli nr 

tients who desire to avoid the sities of liv 

monly associated with ‘the only a 
ing’. Narcomania implies n° 


= < 


Narcomaniac 


cape from reality, but the attainment of a 
blissful state of mind. 


narcomaniac (-ni-ak), n. [<narcomania + 

-ac.] One subject to narcomania. 

Sareen, craving for (när-kov'iks, 
rav‘ing fawr). Letheomania. 


narrow-chested type (nar’ō-chest'ed tip’). 
See asthenic. 


nationality (nash-un-al’i-ti), n, [<F. na- 
tionalité, national <Med.L. nationālis <L. 
nātio, -onis, breed, stock, race, nation, peo- 
ple <natus, born, p.p. of nasci, to be born.] 
Nationality is defined as ‘a type of commu- 
nity sentiment, a sense of belonging to- 
gether, created by historical circumstances 
end supported by common spiritual posses- 
ee of such an extent and so strong that 
ose who feel it desire to have a common 
Severnment peculiarly or exclusively their 
Own.’ (McIver, R.M. Society, Its Structure 
Ss Changes. The Macmillan Company of 
anada, Toronto, 1931) 


n i s pma ee /IR.A 

eee (na-too-ralé-a), npl [<L 

tu € private parts’, neut.pl. of naturalis, na- 
ral, innate.] The sexual organs. 


nature and quality (nā’chūr and kwol’i- 
ti). Sce M’ Naghten rule. 


nature ; ; 
» experi. . xperiment 0; 
nature, periment of. Sce exp of 


nan mania (naw-tō-mā’ni-å), n, [<F. 

mania 1 Se <Gr. naútēs, seaman, sailor + 

sailors caman’s mania. Not infrequently 

Ship Gras affected by a morbid fear of a 
P Or water, 


necro- (nek’rō e 5 
i 3-), a combining form, mean 
P8 dead (body) <Gr. nekrés, dead.] 


4{cromania (nek-rd-ma’ni-a), n- [<necro- 

Ay Morbid desire for a dead body, 
Sexual e in the corpse usually being of @ 
isfacto, character. A patient could have sat- 
ner T sexual congress only when his part- 
dead, Pt repeating the phrase that she was 


n m 
ncromimesis (-mi-mē’sis), n- [<necro- + 
Which tar? imitation.] The, delusion in 
dead ae patient believes himself to be 
nec, acts as though he were. 
r hila pia (-fV'i-à), n. [<necro + 
Ge aw The desire to possess the dead body 
pourse gaan) for purposes of sexual inter- 
ave de, rafft-Ebing, Hirschfeld and others 
sire, Tt scribed many patients with such de- 
Primitive said that the impulse stems from a 
Other si; custom and is associated with 
similar customs, such as necrophagia. 
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necrophilism (ne-krof‘i-liz’m), n. [<necro- 
+ philism.] 1. A morbid desire to be in the 
presence of dead bodies. 

2. A sexual perversion in relation to 
corpses. 
necrophobia (nek-r6-fo’bi-a), n. [<necro- 
+ phobia.) Fear of a corpse. 
need (néd), n. See instinct-need. 


need, delusional (néd, dé-li’zhun-al). 
Kraepelin devised this expression to denote 
the so-called inner, that is, unconscious 
need for delusions. Bleuler says: “There are 
no other needs than the affective. Delu- 
sions, therefore, always follow a definite di- 
rection corresponding to the patient’s af- 
fects, and in the vast majority of cases can- 
not be corrected by new experience or in- 
struction, as long as the condition which 
gave origin to them continues.’ (Bleuler, E. 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 


needle-spray (né‘d’l spra), n. A form of 
hydrotherapy, ‘the application of water to 
the body through horizontal jets the size of 
a needle.’ (Steele, K.M. Psychiatric Nursing. 
F.A.Davis Company, Phila., 1937) 
negation (né-ga’shun), n. [<L. negatio, 
-onis, denial <negatus, p.p. of negare, to say 
no, deny.] Negation or denial includes the 
concept repulsion or aversion. It is a wide- 
spread symptom in psychiatric patients, be- 
ing manifested in overt form, for example, 
in the patient with the catatonic form of 
dementia praecox. In this syndrome the pa- 
tient is averse to the whole of reality; in 
every possible way he shuts off stimuli from 
without and does not communicate in any 
manner with the environment. 

Negation or denial may also take place 
between the conscious ego and components 
of the unconscious. It is frequently mani- 
fested in the form of resistance. 

The negation may become so pronounced 
that the patient denies the existence of 
externality or of himself or both. This syn- 
drome is known as a delusion of negation. 
It is often associated with depersonalization. 
negation, delusion of (—, dé-li’zhun ov). 
See negation. 
negation, insanity of (—, in-san‘i-ti ov). 
An older term introduced by J.Cotard as 
délire dés negations for the syndrome known 
as depersonalization. 
negative hallucination. See hallucination, 
negative. 
negative narcism (neg’a-tiv nar’siz’m). 
See narcism, negative. 


Negative Oedipus 
negative Oedipus. See Ocdipus, negative. 


negative transference (neg’a-tiv trans- 
fér’ens). See transference-resistance. 


negativism (neg‘a-tiv-iz’m), n. [negative + 
-ism.] Negative attitude or behavior. In 
psychiatry negativism is equivalent to resist- 
ance. It means that the individual, aware of 
stimuli from without, actively or passively 
opposes conformation with the stimuli. It 
is sometimes called contrasuggestibility or 
contrariety, though the latter terms are 
used more frequently in psychology than in 
psychiatry. It is also called command nega- 
tivism. 

Negativism is said to be active when the 
subject does the opposite of what he is 
asked to do. For example, when a catatonic 
patient closes his fists tightly upon being re- 
quested to open his hands, he presents ac- 
tive negativism. The phenomenon is not 
uncommon in the catatonic form of demen- 
tia praecox. When, for instance, an attempt 
is made to bend the arm at the elbow, the 
patient strenuously resists the efforts; he 
closes the lids tightly, when asked to open 
them. 

He is said to exhibit passive negativism 
when, without prompting, he does not do 
things he is expected to do. He remains pas- 
sive to his physiological urges; he does not 
get out of bed in the morning, nor dress, nor 
eat. Bleuler calls this inner negativism. 

Some authorities use the expression intel- 
lectual negativism when an individual always 
expresses an opposite to a thought. Thus, a 
patient thought: ‘I must go; I must not go. 
I am a man; no, I ama woman; I will tell 
him; I will not tell him.’ 
negativism, active (—, 


5i ak’tiv). See neg- 
alivism. 


negativism, command (—, ko-mand’). See 
negativism. 


negativism, inner (—, in’@r). See nega- 
tivism. 

negativism, intellectual 
lek’choo-al). See negativism. 


negativism, passive (—, pas’iv). See neg- 
ativism. 


6 


in-te- 


negativism, sexual (—, sek’shoo-al). 
Hirschfeld thus denotes absence of sexual 
interests, due, he believes, to deficiency ‘in 


nie Sexual glands’, Synonymous with anero- 
ism, 


ane Aneg-a-tiy-is'tik), a. [<neg- 
ativis(m) + ~uc.] Pertaining to negativism. 
negativistic amnesia (— am-né’zhi-a). A 
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condition in which the delusion is held that 
memory and orientation are lost. 


negro-like idiocy. Sce idiocy, negro-like. 


i-a 0. 
rophilia (-fil/i-a), n. [<Sp. n870 
Steen, blak + -philia.] Love for the negro. 


negrophobia (-fd’bi-a), n. [<negro Ha 
phobia.) Fear of the negro. 


-nea (-né’a), same as -noea; see -n0ta. 


neighborhood (nā’bčr-hood), 2. [cei 
bor <OE. néahgebúr, ncarby-dweller ae 
nigh + gebiir <bir, to dwell.] i EA has 
grouping beyond the family whi EE 
social significance and which is ee 
some local unity [as the result $ segelas 
such as topography and origina pone} 
tion, nationality bonds, religious p P in 
the migration from a common place oses 
dence and economic and social P seara 
(Kolb, J.H. Rural Primary Groups. ent Sta- 
Bulletin 51, Agricultural E F 
tion, University of Wisconsin Gi 
The neighborhood is not only to heina 
in rural districts, but also “in aie S shich 
cities, especially in residential ar hich pos- 
are not overdensely settled and a nomo- 
sess a population for the most PA f mobil- 
geneous and exhibiting a low ~~ Encyelo” 
ity.” (Carpenter, N. Neighboriocs (356. 
paedia of the Social Sciences (VO New. York, 
The Macmillan Company, 
1933) 
neo- (nē’5-), combining form 
recent <Gr. néos, new, novel. 


meaning new? 


co- + 
: ae ee n. [<n 
neoatavism (né-6-at’a-viz m), descendant, 


atavism.] The recurrence, m s imm 
of characters of traits of a ne 
ate ancestor. Cf. paleoatavism. 


is(m) 
ss avisti <neoatav! 
neoatavistic (-at-a-vis Sa [Sri ee 


+ -tic.] Relating to or cha 
neoatavism. 


sim m Ls 
hism (né-og’ra-fiz m), , uiva” 
E graph(o)- + -ism.] The graphic °4 
lent of neologism. + 


neography (né-og'ra-fi), p 
-graphy.] Neologistic writing- PR alia] 


neolalia (né-6-la'li-a), n- we of neol” 
Neologistic speech; frequent 

gisms in patient’s speech. rat + 
neologism (né-ol’d-jiz’m); ” t- oint 0 
om = -ism.] From the psychiatri P ords 
view, the patient’s (coinage P mean ng 
or phrases or bestowing, ne no us 
upon words and phrases 1n et frequeney 
Neologisms occur with grea notably i 
among psychiatric patients, 


Neologistic 


schizophrenia. A patient said: ‘So as to get 
the branch there without the man being 
dead in London.’ (Hinsie, L.E. The Treat- 
ment of Schizophrenia. Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1930). The phrase 
Contained many condensations, displace- 
ments, etc., having the essential qualities of 
reams. 
‘Neologisms are words of the patient’s own 
making, often portmanteau condensations 
of several other words, and having origin- 
ally had a special meaning for the patients.’ 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford 
niversity Press, London, 1936) 
. A paranoid female “is a Billy-goat”, 
1e., she is united with her beloved minis- 
t minister = Christ = lamb = billy-goat’ 
@leuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 

rill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork, 1930) 

Fe ‘In another dream the same patient im- 
pened she was called “Hokerring”, a neol- 
«8sm produced by fusing the two words 
smoked herring”. . . . The term smoked 
mee reminded her of bloater, and of a 
ather vulgar word in her native lan- 
i; age meaning nude, pronounced bloat.’ id 

Hie E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.) 

1935 Wood & Company, Baltimore, 


* 
blos, In Dutch ¿loot means ‘bare, naked’; cf. G. 
Bare bare, naked, mere, and Scotch blate, 
are, naked. ? 3 


“tin gistic (-jis’tik), a. [<neologis(m) + 
i Relating to or constituting a neologism. 


n i s 
Tor Rize (-jiz), v. [<neolog(ism) + -ize.] 
a “ae new words or phrases. 
raphe writing (— rit‘ing). Neog- 
a 
mag nnesis (né-om-né'sis), n. [<neo- + 
Cent ohn anamnesis.) Memory for the re- 
a . 
phopbobia (né-a-fo'bi-a), n [<ne + 
n ia] Fear of anything new or unfamiliar. 
<phypbrenia (-fré’ni-a), n. [<neo- T 
chiang! In 1863 Kahlbaum classified psy- 
accorda conditions (then called insanity) in 
Phrenj S€ With the patient’s age: neo- 
ia (the insanity of childhood), hebe- 
Presbyo (the insanity of adolescence) an 
neo YOPhrenia (the insanity of old age). 
Deo.. lastic diathesis (-plas’tik di-ath’é-sis) 
~Plastic; and diathesis.] Tendency of 
Constitutional types to develop neo- 
Conditions, especially carcinoma. 
typologists assign the equivalent of 


reni. 


Certain 
astic 
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the pyknic or megalosplanchnic constitutions 
(q.v.) to persons with this tendency, while 
others postulate an association of the arthrit- 
ic with the neoplastic diathesis, or an asso- 
ciation between the cancerous and the exu- 
dative diathesis (q.v.). 

In the literature, the assumption of an 
antagonism between cancer and active tu- 
berculosis is widespread. It is said that both 
conditions are rarely found in the same in- 
dividual and that they favor different phy- 
siques, namely, the pyknic and asthenic types, 
respectively. The recent anatomical studies 
by Lewis have confirmed this assumption 
by revealing a high incidence of carcinoma 
in his Aypercompensatory types and its ab- 
sence in the regressive types. It must be men- 
tioned, however, that the findings concern- 
ing a possibly genetic predisposition to can- 
cer are still inadequate and contradictory, 
while there is already considerable evidence 
of the heredito-constitutional basis of the 
phthisic habitus. 
neopsychic (-si’kik), a. [<neo- + psychic.] 
Of recent psychic development. 
nephelopsychosis (nef-e-l6-si-kG’sis), n. 
[<Gr. nephélé, cloud + psychosis.] Intense 
interest in clouds. 

‘Nephelopsychoses, if such a word may 
be coined, are distinctly more prominent 
and numerous among girls than boys, and 
as the female organism is more conserva- 
tive this of itself suggests rapport with phy- 
logeny.’ (Hall, G.S. Adolescence (Vol. 1), 
p.181. D.Appleton & Company, New York, 
1908) 
nerves (nérvz), npl. [<L. nervus <Gr. 
neiiron, sinew, tendon, nerve.] A colloquial- 
ism, meaning general excitability, uneasi- 
ness and fearfulness; it is often said that one 
‘has a bad case of nerves’, that one is ‘jit- 
tery’ or has the ‘jitters’, 
nervosism (nér’vé-siz’m), n. [<nervose, 
more commonly nervous + -ism.] An old 
doctrine which maintained that all morbid 
mental phenomena were due to variations 
in nerve force. 
nervosismus (nér-v6-ziz’moos), n. [G., see 
nervosism.] Neurasthenia. Obs. 


nervosity (nér-vos’i-ti), n. [<nervose, more 
commonly nervous + -ity.] Kraepelin uses 
this term in about the same sense that nerv- 
ousness is used today. It includes a wide va- 
riety of psychic manifestations that do not 
substantially handicap an individual in his 
daily activities, but which stamp him as 
temperamentally unstable, nervous, eccen- 
tric, etc. In his reactions he stands between 


Nervous 


mental health and the more formal psychi- 
atric states. See nervousness. 


nervous (nér’vus), a. [< L. nervosus, sinewy, 
nervous <nervus, nerve.] 1. Relating to a 
nerve or the nerves. : 

2. Easily excited or agitated; suffering 
from instability or weakness of nerve action. 


nervous pseudo-asthma (nér’vus sū’dō- 
az'ma) [<pseudo- + Gr. asthma, short- 
drawn breath, panting.) Déjérine and 
Gauckler say: ‘Emotion very frequently has 
a strong effect upon the respiration, and 
under two different forms. Sometimes it has 
what we might describe as a sudden switch- 
ing off of the respiratory function, which is 
cut short. The patients complain of their 
throats being contracted, they suffer from a 
sense of emotional restriction or oppression 
and cannot breathe. When the emotion oc- 
curs again, it brings on the same phenom- 
ena, which may under certain circum- 
stances have such an effect as to cause that 
diminution of respiratory interchange of 
which we were just speaking. 

‘The usual effect of emotion in causing 
symptoms in the respiratory functions acts 
in quite the opposite way. A nervous pseudo- 
asthma forms the type of what we might call 
respiratory emotionalism.’ (Déjérine, J. and 
Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and Their 
Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), tr. by 


Jelliffe, S.E. J-B.Lippincott Com any, 
Phila. & London, 1915) Eey 


nervousness (-nes), n. [<nervous + -ness.] 
A popular term, generally referring to a 
mild mental indisposition, not having the 
significance of a mental ‘disease’, See neuro- 
sis and character, neurotic. 


net fertility (net! fér-til’i-ti). In human 
genetics this statistical concept is used for 
determining the reproduction and survival 
in tainted families. It applies to the number 
of those children of the carriers of a certain 
trait, who reach the age group assumed to 
be the manifestation period of the trait in 
question. 

networks, 


psychological. See psychological 
networks, 


neur- (nii’r-), neuro- (nū’rō-), combining 
orm meaning nerve-, <Gr. neiiron, sinew, 
tendon, nerve.] 
peuradynamia (nii-rad-i-na/mi-a), n. 
[<neur(o)~ 4 adynamia.| Neurasthenia. 
neural plate (tube) (nii’ral plat’) (tūb’). 
See cephalogenesis, 

neuralgia, hallucin 


eee atory (ni-ral’ji-a, ha- 
la’si-na-t6-ri) [ < neu ¥ : 


r- + -algia; see halluci- 
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7 r ii 
nate.| A cerebral impression of local tn 
occurring without any actual perip 
nerve pain. 


ini iniscent 
neuralgia, reminiscent. See remims 


neuralgia. 


” eer emia; 
neurämie (noi-ra-mé’), n. [G., neuraemi®, 


see neuremia.] Neurasthenia. 


nin T. 
neurasthenia (nū-ras-thē’ni-å), oe 
neiiron, nerve + asthéneia, hyper hee 
ous debility. The concept neurast en i 
introduced in America in ae ah a 
Beard; it had been outlined by a half of 
nervosisme in 1860. During the secon am ric 
the 19th century it was more of a Pan 
than a nosologic term. In TORE s ate that 
of Psychological Medicine, Arndt P degree 
neurasthenia ‘represents to a emen Stre 
the starting point of all the, mo which 
nervous disorders, and the soil os son. Be 
they grow.’ (Vols. 1-2, P.Blakiston, 
Company, Phila., : 
flansiinnay to hysteria, epilepsy, loco 
ataxia, gencral paralysis, ctc. r Aed as 2 
of years neurasthenia was rogata A 
syndrome associated with a m 
mental disorder. . 

Until modern times the expr 
rasthenia was taken literally to < 
ness or exhaustion of the ney sireng" 
Bleuler says: ‘A general deelne tiat, a 
is no neurosis. People who tol Pa at fre- 
with a few hours of sleep En "ae adot to 
quently interrupted throug eats work 0 
the children, regularly do a day a 
16 or more hours, year 1n ea 
only exceptionally become vials 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Poe pani 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Co E 

rk, 1930 ; ai 
Yke teed syndrome is choran og casy 
a wide variety of symptoms, TA and men 
fatigueability, feeling of phys mathesias a” 
tal weakness, aches, pains, paral physic 
a number of other pathologie g a any 
sensations; inadequate age body; in 
organ or organic system © Jividua run 
somnia, etc. While some in wally om 
the gamut of symptoms, “Scular o 
plaints center upon some par 
or system. so-C 

Bleuler generally speaks of o T 
neurasthenia syndrome. He sayn pani r 
rasthenia is usually a pseudoner! git wert n 
only that name should be used for tt, oi 
‘00 long.” . hat 
i "The general idea prevails easy He terts 
rasthenia may be best understoo ices tl 
of the psyche. ‘What usually p 


ssion neue 


tr. 


Neurasthenia, Abdominal 


so-called neurasthenia are affective diffi- 
culties.’ 

Freud has treated the topic at some 
length, He says: ‘The aetiology of neuras- 
thenia proper as well as of anxiety-neurosis 
can now be brought within the compass of 
this conception of the sexual process. Neu- 
rasthenia arises whenever a less adequate 
relief (activity) takes the place of the ade- 
quate one, thus, when masturbation or 
Spontaneous emission replaces normal coi- 
tus under the most favorable conditions.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by 
eee J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
do The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
th rg 2); The foregoing was written 
rasth 4. Four years later he said that neu- 
ial senig was looked upon by him as an ac- 
two E Psychoneuroses appear under 

ent: inds of conditions, either indepen- 
k y or in the wake of actual neuroses 
curasthenia and anxicty-neurosis).’ (ibid) 
Ness i ve separate out from the cases of ill- 
ever soe designated as neurasthenia 
ti ee hing that should be relegated to 
tions, more natural nosological classifica- 
terized group in wh behind a well-charac- 
Pressu group in which there predominate, 
stipation in the head, spinal irritation, con- 
tency on, paraesthesias, diminished po- 
tions, a from the effect of these condi- 
. Furth epression of the spirits.’ (Ferenczi, 
nique el to the Theory and i. 
conard sycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttic, J si 
stitute nend Virginia Woolf and The In- 
of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


neura : ‘i 
Sthenia, a i ‘ee abdominal 
Neurasthenia. bdominal. S 


n 

Marasthenia, periodic (—, pé-ri-od’ik). 

tion me Cases which on superficial examina- 

Tasth vould be regarded as ordinary (neu- 
enic) hypochondria belong to this 

P of obsessional affects; so-called “pe- 


Tlodj 
ic : “aie 4 
holi „Pcurasthenia” or “periodic melan: 


le wi be reduci- 
sional af unexpected frequency to obses- 
Bniti affects and obsessional ideas—a rec- 
anim; On that is therapeutically by no means 
(Vol portant,’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
Binia W tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Vir- 
Analy, Col and The Institute of Psycho- 

ysis, London, 1924-25) 


ur; . = 
fesh'un Penia, professional (—, Pro 
festeq ~al). Nervous prostration mani- 
almos o Pcipally in the patient’s total or 
habitual! inability to use the organs 
TOfesg.” C™ployed in the course © his 
Wa On or occupation. 


riti , ; 
ting for a long time causes fatigue of 


ja’ = 
In particular appears to 
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the nervous mechanism specialized for this 
function. In such a case, every time the sub- 
ject prepares to write he is seized, even from 
the very start or after he has written a few 
lines, by a painful feeling of fatigue in the 
arm, or by a spasm that prevents him con- 
tinuing (mogigraphia).’? (Bianchi, L. A 
Text-Book of Psychtatry, tr. by MacDonald 
io Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, London, 
1906 


neurastheniac (-ak), n. [<neurastheni(a) + 
-ac.] One who has neurasthenia. 


neurasthenic (-then’ik), a. [<neurasthen(ia) 
+ -ic.] Relating to or affected by neuras- 
thenia. 
neurasthenic, arrived (—, a-rivd’) [<F. 
arriver, to arrive; succeed, achieve fame or 
recognition; hence, p-p- arrivé means made 
(homme, man), recognized, renowned, full- 
fledged.] Déjérine and Gauckler speak of 
‘neurasthenics who have arrived.’ In them 
‘the intellectual fatigue is real, and in di- 
rect proportion to the emaciation and 
weakness of the subject, who may at the 
same time be physically as well as morally 
depressed. In these patients a very curious 
Jhenomenon sometimes occurs which re- 
sembles a periodic psychosis. It is not at all 
rare among such subjects to find that for 
short periods of time intellectual work be- 
comes almost too easy for them.’ (Déjérine, 
_ and Gauckler, E. The Psychoneuroses and 
Their Treatment by Psychotherapy (2nd ed.), 
tr. by Jelliffe, S.E.: J.B.Lippincott Com- 
pany, Phila. & London, 1915) 
neurasthenic helmet (— hel’met). A feel- 
ing of pressure over the entire cranium in 
certain cases of neurasthenia, as if from a 
tight-pressing helmet. 
neurasthenics, dyspepsia of (-'iks, dis- 
pep’sha ov) [<Gr. dyspepsia, indigestion 
<dys- + pépsis, a softening, digestion.] A 
general term, denoting the existence of gas- 
tric disorders of a psychogenic nature. 
neurasthenoid (nii-ras’then-oid), a. 
[<neurasthen(ia) + -oid.] Resembling neu- 
rasthenia. 
neuremia (ni-ré/mi-a), n. [<neur- + 
-hoemia.] Laycock’s term for functional dis- 
orders of the nervous system. 
neuriatry (nū-rř'å-tri), neuriatria (-ri- 
at'ri-à), n. [<neur- + -iatry.] Treatment of 
nervous diseases. 
neurinomatosis (ni-rin-6-ma-td’sis), n. 
[<Mod.L. neurinoma, -atos <neurin <Gr. 
neñron, nerve + -osis.] See glial diathesis. 
neuritis, optic. See optic neuritis. 


Neuro-arthritic Diathesis 


neuro-arthritic diathesis (nii-rd-ar-thrit’ik 
di-ath’é-sis) [neuro- + arthritic diathesis.] 
Practically identical with arthritic diathesis, 
but the role of the autonomic system in this 
diathesis is stressed. 

neuroarthritism  (-ar’thri-tiz’m), n. 
[<neuro- + Gr. arthritis, gout <drthron, 
joint + -ism.] A condition with a predispo- 
sition to nervous and rheumatoid or gouty 
disorders. 


neuro-central (-sent’ral). See central con- 
stant. 


neurocirculatory asthenia (-sér’kii-la-té- 
ri as-thé/ni-a). A clinical syndrome, also 
called effort syndrome, characterized by pal- 
Pitation, shortness of breath, labored 
breathing, subjective complaints of effort 
and discomfort, all following slight exer- 
tion; other symptoms may be dizziness, 
tremulousness, sweating, insomnia. Neuro- 
circulatory asthenia is not a condition 
marked by anatomic lesions. 


neurogram (nii’rd-gram), n. [<neuro- + 
“gram; see engram.] ‘Whatever may be the 
exact nature of the theoretical alterations 
left in the brain by life’s experiences they 
have received various generic terms; more 
commonly “brain residua”, and “brain 
dispositions”. I have been in the habit of 
using the term neurograms to characterize 
these brain records. Just as telegram, Mar- 
conigram, and phonogram precisely char- 
acterize the form in which the physical phe- 
nomena which correspond to our (verbally 
or scripturally) thoughts, are recorded and 
conserved, so neurogram precisely charac- 
terizes my conception of the form in which 
a system of brain processes corresponding 
to thoughts and other mental experiences is 
recorded and conserved.’ (Prince, M. The 


Unconscious. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1916) 
neurohypnology —(-hip-nol’6-ji), n. 


[<neuro- + hypno- + -logy.] The study of 
‘magnetic sleep’. (Braid) 

neurohypnotism = (-hip’né-tiz’m), n. 
[<neuro- + hypnotism.] Hypnotism. Obs. 
neuroinduction —(-in-duk’shun), n. 
[<neuro- + induction, in the sense of elec- 
trically charging. ] Suggestion. 

neurokym (ni’rd-kim), n. Psychokym. 


peurometadrasis  (-met-a-dra’sis), n. 


verano + Gr. metá, over (= trans-) + 
räsis, efficacy.] Animal magnetism or the 
influence 


of one body upon another. Obs. 
neuromimesis (-mi-mé’sis), n. [<neuro- + 
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—_ i ; a 
mimesis.) Mimicry of disease or disorder of 
mental or nervous character. Obs. 


i ik thy + 
neuropathic (-path’ik), a. [<neuropa 
-ic.] Pertaining to organic symptoms roote 
in the mind. ug p 
neuropathic diathesis (nū-rõ-path 
ath’é-sis). Neurasthenia. Obs. M 
neuropathy (ni-rop’a-thi), n. [<ni 
-pathy.] This term was used in pur A 
same sense that one now uses the term P 
chogenesis. Rare. j 
è E 
neuropsychiatry (-si-ki’a-tri), 
bined neurology and. psyehiamy, 
cialty dealing with diseases © 
and nervous system. j 
ap ae 
neuropsychology (-si-kol’6-j!); 
+ psycho- + -logy.] The scien 


ik di- 


n. Com- 
the spe 
th min 


, [<neuro 
e [ dealing 


ni een 

with the relationships obtaining bet í 

the psyche and the nervous system: : wil 

neuropsychopathic (-si-kd-pathik)s © 
Relating to neuropsychopathy: w 

-si-kop/a-thi), ™ 

neuropsychopathy (-si z, accom 
ERAR psychopathy.) A neurosis 3! 

panied by mental symptoms. iit + 


ae. ce ae < 
neuropsychosis (-sī-kō’sis), n [S nat p9 
psychosis.) This term used an 

chosis means today. Itisnotin 
with psychoneurosis. Obs. See defense 


neuropsychosis, defense. 


neuro-psychosis. ; 1] Per- 
eal. 

neurosal (-'sal), a. [<neurosts cg 

taining to neurosis. in] AS 


-05 
neurosis (-'sis), n. [< neuro Joniatrists a 
understood today by most Pe orders iesi 
neurosis is a mental or psychic repe col 
disorder of psychic functions, he etiologic’, 
etiology or cause. From the  ociate 
standpoint a neurosis me) i substratu y 4 
with an organic or a psy aday as it di 3 
The term does not mean a the nerve? 
years ago, literally a Ce ne ra 
nor does it refer to the Formerly: we Ai 
medical science could of 
k n 

or organic pathology to accou, 

diseases’, these were believ 
changes in organic functions, 


> its 
not be revealed by any wee rosis had h 3 


Freue; od}: 


with its own embryology, bis olo A 
anatomy, physiology and Per the indiv’ 
psyche is just as much a par romiachiy Coa 
ual as are the brain, liver, $ auc corr" 
and in its own way, it is just as 
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lated with other organs of the body as the 
brain, liver, etc. are. The word neurosis 
means a disorder of the psyche, for which a 
more exact term would be psychosts. 

Freud subdivides neuroses into: (a) trans- 
ference neuroses, namely, those in which 
there is a capacity to transfer feelings or af- 
fects to another person. The psychoneuroses 
are in general transference neuroses; (b) 
ac astic neuroses, in which libido is 
bound essentially to the ego and is not sub- 
Ject to natural displacement to another per- 
son. The psychogenic psychoses are narcis- 
sistic neuroses. 

Adler uses the term neurosis to include all 
Psychical disorders. 
aes nena is usually understood as a 
F eee inferiority, a quantité négligeable from 
asie real point of view. This is a mistake, 
are hid ave seen. For behind the neurosis 
ence: idden those powerful psychic influ- 
aon in which are rooted our spiritual at- 

G an its guiding principles. (Jung, 
by Ba ‘ontributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. 
ench. T H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 
1928) ° rubner & Company, London, 


QD s . . = 
reat active hereditary (—, ak’tiv hē- 
zed'i-ter-i), An old term very general in its 


Implications, Obs. 
neu = é 
Tosis, actual. See actual neurosis. 


ka alternation of (—, awl-tér- 
“callin, n ov). This is an older expression 
isordey attention to the fact that nervous 
odily sare frequently relieved by acute 
rom 4 disease, so that persons suffering 
Paara y may be temporarily or even 
some -atly cured by the occurrence of 
DH Ute bodily ailment, « - ? (Tuke, 
(Vols | Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
hila.. 1808)" .Blakiston Son & Company, 
ne . 

urosis, anxiety. See anxicty-neurosis. 


ne . 

is ihe arrangement of the. This term 
Totie ing? Aer to indicate that the neu- 
Tangeme, vidual utilizes an unconscious ‘ar- 
atations a of character-traits, affect-prep- 
Self; Seip symptoms to safeguard him- 
thes also for the purpose of keeping 


se for | s 
ploy; 2ctors within the life-line, thus em- 


yin 
d RA them both as a means to an end 
n artifice of the neurosis. 


DEuUros: 
Tosis ses age 
chosi © association, See association, P9- 


Deuros; 

charac Penign (—, bé-nin’). Kempf thus 

Eney to 2°8 the syndromes with a ‘tend- 

Wishes a pees the personal source of the 
r Cravings which cause the distress 
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or psychosis.’ (Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology, 
C.V.Mosby Company, St.Louis, 1921) 
neurosis, character (—, kar’ak-tér). See 
character, neurotic. 

neurosis, compensation. See compensation 
neurosis. 

neurosis, compulsion (—, kom-pul’shun). 
A mental disorder, characterized by an ir- 
resistible impulse to perform a morbid act 
or an act considered morbid by the subjec.. 
See obsession. 

neurosis, compulsive-obsessive (—, kom- 
pul’siv-ob-ses‘iv). See neurosis, compulsion, 
and neurosis, obsessional. 

neurosis, dissociation (—, di-s6-si-a/shun). 
Kempf says that in this neurosis ‘the uncon- 
trollable cravings dominate the personality 
despite efforts of the ego to prevent it" The 
symptomatology constitutes ‘distressing vis- 
ceral tensions, with or without functional 
distortions, with or without eccentric de- 
fenses or compensations.’ (Kempf, EJ. 
Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1921) 

neurosis, expectation. See expectation neu- 
rosis. 

neurosis, iatrogenic (nū-rō’sis, i-a-tro- 
jen’ik). See iatrogeny. 

neurosis, infinity. See infinity neurosis. 
neurosis insana (nev-ré’sés én-sii’na) [L., 
‘insane neurosis.’] Psychoneurosis. Obs. 
neurosis, obsessional (— ob-sesh/un-al). A 
form of mental disorder, characterized by 
the presence of irresistible ideas or impulses 
(feelings). See, for example, phobia, mania. 
neurosis, occupational. See occupational 
neurosis. 

neurosis of the vagus (— ov THE va’gus) 
[<vagus (i.e.) nervus, the pneumogastric 
nerve <L. vagus, strolling about, roving. ] 
An uncomrhonly used term for anxiety 
state. 

neurosis, pension (— 
bensation neurosis. 
nejrosis, suppression. See suppression neu- 


, pen’shun). See com- 


rosis. 


neurosis transference. See transference- 


neurosis, 
\amatic. See traumatic neurosis. 


neurosis, trav 
cult ; 
neurosism E Dhan e enrole) + 
x, neurasthenia, neuroti- 


-ism.] Nervousn 
3 cs, ae 
cism; a condition o perverted or irritable 


nervous action. 


Neurosismus 


neurosismus (ni-ro-siz/mus), n. [<neurosis 
+ -ismus.] This term was coined by Dubois 
to include such subdivisions as neurasthe- 
nia, hysteria, hystero-neurasthenia, hypo- 
chondria, melancholia and borderline psy- 
choses. 


neurosity (nii-ros’i-ti), n. [<neuros(is) + 
-ity.] Nerve-force. Obs. 


neuro-social (nii-rd-sd’shal). See extrinsic 
constant, 


neurosthenia (-sthé’ni-a), n. [<neuro- + 
-sthenia.| Excessive quantity of so-called 
nervous energy. 


neurosyphilis (-sif‘i-lis), n. [<neuro- + 
syphilis.) Neurosyphilis is a generic term for 
all forms of involvement of the nervous sys- 
tem by the spirochaeta pallida. 


neurosyphilis, meningeal. See meningeal 
neurosyphilis. 


neurosyphilis, | meningo-encephalitic 
type of. The pathological designation of 
the clinical picture named general paresis. 
neurosyphilis, meningo-vascular. See 
meningo-vascular neurosyphilis. 
neurosyphilis, mesodermogenic. See mes- 
odermogenic neurosyphilis. 
neurosyphilis, vascular. See vascular neuro- 
syphilis. 
neurotherapeutics (nū-rō-ther-å-pū'tiks), 
npl. [<neuro- + therapeutic], neurother- 
apy (-ther'à-pi) [<neuro- + therapy.) The 
treatment of nervous disorders. 
neurotic (nii-rot’ik), a. [<neur(o) + 
Relating to or affected by neurosis, 
In Burrow’s usage this term takes on a 
broader significance than that ordinarily at- 
taching to it. Neurotic behavior is not looked 
upon as characteristic of the clinically aber- 
rant individual only. From a phylobiologi- 
cal viewpoint the affective behavior of the 
average ‘normal’ individual is as deviate 
and uncoérdinated as are the socially phan- 
tastic and extravagant reactions of the psy- 
choneurotic patient. See also partitive; semi- 
opathic; social image. (Burrow, T. The Biol- 
ogy of Human Conflict. The Macmillar. 
Company, New York, 1937, pp.125-26; 
133-34) 
neurotic antithesis. See antithesis, xeurotic. 
neurotic anxiety. See anxiety, ne-rotic. 
neurotic character. See char cter, neurotic. 
neurotic hun: 
neurotic. 


neuroticism (nii-rot’i-siz’m), n. [<neurotic 
+ -ism.] A neurotic ¢ vndition; state of neu- 


-otic.] 


ger-strike. see hunger-strike, 
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Night-phantasy 


rosis. Ferenczi states that ‘funetional p” 
choses and psychoncuroses are, ae 
guished from normal mental ain 

by a matter of degree. (ernan 3 
Further Contributions to the Theory ané fhe 
nique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by pe ee a 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and 1926) 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, ae 
Jones says: ‘The deviation [of the naron 
from the so-called normal is through y 
quantitative, not qualitative. onam 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th eds) 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 193 
neurotization (ni-rot-i-za’shun), ta. 
[<neurot(ic) + -ization.] Direct pa 

tion of nerve into a paralyzed muscle. hee 
neurotrophasthenia (ni-r6-tr0f- as ish- 
ni-a), n. [<neuro- + Gr. traps I of the 
ment + asthenia.] Defective nutriti 
nervous system. 


n. 


ū-rip-nol’5-ji)» 
neurypnology (nū-rip-nol 0J! f hyp 
Fuente + hypnology, the saan Gs term 
notic sleep </ypno- + -logy-] 
for the science of hypnosis. ma, adio 
neutrality, sexual (nū-tral’i-t, SCI, nel 


al) [<neutral, taking neither side eS 
tralis = neuter, of neither gent er inct an 
Krafft-Ebing says: “The er se Sand im 
desire, save for indistinct fee R perio 
pulses, remain latent until t 
development of the sexua 
child is generis neutrius. ct 
Psychopathia Sexualis. Samue 
York, 1908) —_ 
neutralization Gimat pia ization] 
[< neutral (sce neutrality, sexua Ps psyc pa" 
From the standpoint of Kemp ss -affec- 
thology, it is said that ‘this autorn a o ace 
tive craving compels the ors nai ac 
quiresuchstimuli as have the esp' > 
ity to relieve the craving, ai [for exa 3 
irritant, cause the gastric mus tensions a 
ple] to resume comfortable tem OK 
movements, neutralizing the ae iS 

E. J. Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby 

St. Louis, 1921) — 
nevoid (or naevoid) amentia. 
nevoid. ecstasy. T E» 
névrospasmie (na-vr6-spa" p “yd Ne 
<neuro- + spasm + ie = + J 
rasthenia. Obs. er indin 
nexus (nek’sus), n. [L., a pe ogeth® , 
together <nexus, p.P- of nectere, J 
bind.] See thought-nexus. Vie en dis 
night-phantasy (nit’ fantasi), © aream 
tinguishing night-phantasies h 

in the psychoanalytic sense, 


organs. Te 


ft-Ebing, py 
Login, N 


shun), | "4 


mentit 


Night Psychosis 


that night-phantasies occur during the 
sleeping state, but unlike dreams, do not 
undergo additions or alterations of any 
kind and in all other ways are similar to 
day-dreams. 

night psychosis (— si-ké’sis), n. Intense 
anxiety about night or darkness, particu- 
larly an aversion to darkness. 

‘Some rebel at this period [i.e., “the 
dawn of sexual life] against the necessity 
of losing so much time from the life of active 
consciousness, dread night, and rejoice 
every morning on waking up that they 
have a long day before sleep is again im- 
perative.’ (Hall, G.S. Adolescence (Vol. 1), 
p.264. D.Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1908) 


night-terrors (-'ter'črz), npl. os 
reat fear, dread.] Pavor nocturnus; a dis- 
order allied to nightmare, occurring in 
children. The child awakes screaming with 
fright, the alarm persisting for a time dur- 
Ing a state of semiconsciousness. 
nihilism (ni‘[h]il-iz’m), n. [<L. nihil, 
Nothing + -ism.] In psychiatry nihilism de- 
Notes the delusion of non-existence. The 
clusion may be widespread in the sense 
that it includes everything—the patient 
ee and the entire world. Such an ex- 
ensive delusion may be encountered in 
at in a deep, depressive stuporous Te- 
Sete . The delusion may be selective, 8° to 
meee that it refers only to some part of 
neself or one’s environment. Some de- 
eee patients believe, though it is not 
are that all the members of their family 
© dead. It is commonplace for a schizo- 
deed ¢ patient to believe that he has been 
ep ‘Or some time. 
fie pr in some cases, instead of a feel- 
inten well-being and euphoria, a state O 
ing a depression is present, even amount 
the aE stupor with mutism. The feature ef 
absu; Soe is the frequency with whic! 
tiene nihilistic ideas are expressed. Pa- 
Nts claim that they are dead, that their 
en has ceased to circulate, that they 
destroy ʻi pulse, that their bodies are nues y 
pie paed. (Henderson, D.K. and illes 
xf D A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). 
ni in University Press, London, 6) 
epee (ni-hiclis'tik), a. [<nihilGism) F 
Ness, ting to the delusion of nothing: 
coe (nir-va’na), n. [Skt., ‘plowing 
in? °Xtinction’, <nis, out + vana, blow- 


ing: t o 
nip: Recording to the precepts of Buddhism 
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a means the extinction of the fire of 


Noctiphobia 


passion in one who attains release which is 
not always combined with physical death.] 
Psychiatrists place much emphasis upon 
what is called mental tension, which means 
the charge of psychic energy in various 
psychic structures. The tendency of mental 
life is to keep psychic tension at the lowest 
possible ebb, in a relatively tensionless state. 

While discussing the psychology of the 
stupor reaction, representing deep regres- 
sion, MacCurdy says: ‘Viewed from the 
adult standpoint, the emptiness of this early 
mental state must seem like the Nirvana of 
death. At least death is the only simple 
term we can use to represent such a com- 
plete loss of our habitual mental functions.’ 
(MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emo- 
tion. Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1925) 

In psycho-analysis the expression nir- 
vana-principle (suggested by Barbara Low) 
is explained today by Freud as a manifesta- 
tion of the action of the death instinct, ‘the 
aim of which is to lead our throbbing ex- 
istence into the stability of an inorganic 
state. Freud maintains that ‘the Nirvana- 
principle expresses the tendency of the 
death-instinct, the pleasure-principle repre- 
sents the claims of the libido, and that mod- 
fication of it, the reality-principle, the influ- 
ence of the outer world.’ (Freud, S. Col- 
lected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, Jed 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
nirvana-principle (-prin’si-p’l). See nir- 
vana. 
noasthenia (nō-as-thē’ni-å), n. [< Gr. néos, 
mind + asthenia.] Mental debility. Obs. 
nocar (nd’/kér), n. [<Gr. nõkar, sleep, 
sloth.] Lethargy. Obs. 
noctambulation (nok-tam-bū-lā’shun), n. 
[<L. nox, noct(is), night -+ ambulatio, -onis, 
a walking about.] Night-walking; sleep- 
walking. 
noctambulism (-’bi-liz’m), n. [See noctam- 
bul (ation) + -ism.] The term is synonymous 
with somnambulism in psychiatric import, 
but is more specific as regards the time of 
the day when the sleep-walking occurs. 

‘In this connection should be mentioned 
sleep-walking (noctambulism). This mani- 
fests itself chiefly in childhood, but fre- 
quently in adults as well.’ (Stekel, W. En- 
cyclopaedia Sexualis, ed. by Robinson, V. 
Dingwall-Rock, Ltd., New York, 1936) 
Rare. 
noctiphobia (nok-ti-fo'bi-a), n. [ <L. nox, 
noctis, night + phobia.] See nyctophobia. j 


-noea 


-noea (-né’A), variant of -noia. 

noematic (nd-é-mat’ik), a. [<Gr. nóēma, 
-atos, a perception, thought + -ic.] Relating 
to the mental processes. 

-noia (-noi’a), combining form meaning 
mind, mental state <Gr. (pard)noia 
<néos, noits, mind. 

nominal aphasia. See aphasia, nominal. 


nonaria (nd-na’ré-a), n. [L., ‘public pros- 
titute? <nonus, ninth.] Occasional syno- 
nym for a prostitute: in ancient Rome a 
prostitute could not appear in the streets 
before the ninth hour. 


non compos mentis (ndn-kdm’pés men’ tés) 
[L., ‘not of a sane mind, not in possession 
of his mind’.] Not of sound mind, mentally 
incapable of managing one’s affairs. 


non-restraint (non-ré-strant’). _Manage- 
ment of the psychotic patient without the 


use of the strait-jacket or other forms of 
restraint. 


nonsense syndrome (non’sens sin’dréme) 
[<non + ` sense.] Popular synonym for 
Ganser syndrome, 

nonsense-witticism (-wit'i-siz’m), n. 
[<witly + -cism.] See wit, nonsense in. 
nodklopia (nd-3-kld’pi-a), n. [<Gr. néos, 
mind, thought + £lopé, theft.] N.D.C.Lewis 
defines the term as thought theft obsessions. 

‘I have offered the term nodklopia or, 
with apologies to etymology, one might 
call it castrophrenia to include the clinical 
manifestations of a group of phenomena 
occasionally encountered as part of the 
schizophrenic content, and as I believe 
constituting a very definite trend based on 
the castration complex as such.’ (The Psy- 
chobiology of the Castration Reaction. Psycho- 
analytic Review XV, 77, 1928). Lewis adds: 
‘The extremely heterogeneous elements of 
this phenomenon are cemented together 
by the morbid cenesthetic idea inducing a 
person to believe that his thoughts are be- 
ing sucked out of his brain by some sinister 
personal magnetism, a purposely con- 
structed machine. . . 2 (ibid): 


noölogy (nd-ol’d-ji), n. [<Gr. néos, mind 
+ -logy.] The doctrine of the mind; the sci- 
ence of the understanding. 


noöpsyche (nd-6-sike), n. [<Gr. néos, 
mind + psyche.) Stransky coined this term 
with the idea that there are two separate 
psychic factors: (1) the nodpsyche, compris- 
ing all purely intellectual processes, and 
(2) the thymopsyche, made up of affective 
Processes. In “his Opinion, intrapsychic 
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Norm, Psychic 


ataxia, which results in marked eee 
between ideas and emotions, 1s a! sa 
quence of the more or less independe 
tivities of the two psychic factors. A 
noösphales (nō-os'fal-ēz), g Le a 
phalés, wandering in mind, ame er ee 
néos, mind + sphdllein, to make aioe 
throw; pass., to err, go wrong.] 1 
deranged. Obs. e p. 
noösteresis (nG-G-sté-ré sis), a Sania 
mind + stérēsis, deprivation. 
one Nes rma, 
norm, psychic (nawrm’ si’kik) hacen 
rule, pattern, precept; really dete 
ter’s or mason’s square, for ones Zai- 
<gnorima <Gr. gnérimos, well-kn a int 
gnéskein, to know, L. ape ie a psy- 
From the psychiatric point of v ae iin 
chically normal person 1s gne te environ 
harmony with himself and with sore ree 
ment. He conforms with the Sa aniu 
quirements or injunctions of Geviation or 
nity. He may possess organic © vt impair 
disease, but as long as this Lene capac- 
his reasoning, judgment, inte e per- 
ity and ability to make, haro niay be Teg 
sonal and social adaptation tes T $ 
garded as psychically sound © dnetual PSY 
From the standpoint of R Freud said 
chology (i.c., psycho-analys's t normality 
(1905) that ‘it appeared ER 
developed as the result o! repi compo 
certain component-instincts Ar Fi og 
nents of the infantile dispi hie er th 
primacy of the genital zone 1n t 
the reproductive functio ey 
lected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. Te 
Leonard and Virginia VERAS 9 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, lationship ° 
25). This means harmonious 3 crand 
the forces of the Id, super 8 ealthily D 
‘The original urges are not oe in 
hibited, but rather are domes society: 
service of the individual, z 
(Healy, W., Bronner, 7 ne of 
A.M. The Structure and NV a ew Yous 
analysis. Alfred A. Knopf, ay that of 
1930). The same authors 5, Glo ' 
is defined by * ction 
normal character is P behavior reaction, 
as an organized series o! E eei Id te 
which secure equilibrium me ; 
encies and surrender to reall X 
‘The “average normal eh Fike charac 
being possessing an atazei iore Ë T 
teristics of a great varicty GW. Essenti 4 
stable individuals.’ (Heny, a Wilkin 
of Psychiatry (3rd ed.). Willia. 
Baltimore, 1938) 


Normal Type 


‘The term norm is closely related to the 
terms criterion and standard. Criterion ap- 
plies, however, more definitely to the proc- 
ess of judgment; it is the rule or mode of 
control as employed to assist judgment in 
making proper discriminations. . . . The 
standard is the principle used to measure 
value, and to lay off a scale of values.’ 
(Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (Vol. 
2), p.182, ed. by Baldwin, J.M. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928) 


normal type (nawr’mal tip’). See athletic. 


normally compensating type (nawr’mal-i 
kom’pen-sat-ing tip’). In the system of con- 
Stitutional types described by Lewis, this 
type is intermediate between his hypercom- 
bensatory and regressive types (q.v.) and is 
characterized by an average intermediate 
degree of development of the viscera and, 
on the psychological side, by its capacity 
for compensatory reactions that are moder- 
ate and reversible and, therefore, usually of 
a temporary nature. 
normosplanchnic (nawr-mo-splangk’nik), 
a. [<L, norma, rule + Gr. splanchnikós, 
Pertaining to the viscera.] In Viola’s system 
of constitutional forms of body build, this 
term denotes the type which has a normal 
or average relationship between thoracic 
and abdominal size, owing to medium 
Size of the abdominal and thoracic viscera. 
is type is further characterized by a 
Proportionality between vertical and hori- 
zontal diameters, resulting in a harmonious 
Physique, > 
à oe of this type correspond roughly 
© Sretschmer’s athletic (q.v.) type- 


normotonic (nawr-mé-ton’ik), a. [<norm 
tio; ~tonic.] In 'Tandler’s system of constitu- 
‘ee types, this term describes a type 
t aracterized by normal or average tone o! 
jy, Voluntary muscles, in contrast to the 
Ibotonic and hypertonic types. 
Rormotype (nawr’mé-tip), n- [<L. norma, 
is + pe.) In constitutional medicine a 
av se the structurally or morphologically 
en crage individual. It is synonymous with 
Umorph, 
“prmotypical (-tip'i-kal), a. [<normobpe 
ty ~ical.] In constitutional medicine three 
east body build are recognized: 
mor hi orphic or longitypical; (2) brachy- 
or ay ic or brachytypical; (3) eumorphic 
n Ormotypical or normosplanchnic. 
Dei (nos'[5]-). Combining form mean- 
D Sen Gr, nósos, sickness, disease. 
‘Osogenesis (nos-d-jen’é-sis), nosogeny 
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Nostras(s)ia 


(nG-soj’é-ni), n. [<noso- + genesis, -geny. 

Synonymous with pathogenesis. + eel 
nosogenic (nos-6-jen’ik), nosogenetic (-jé- 
net’ik), a. [<noso- + -genic, -genetic.] Syn- 
onymous with pathogenic. 


nosography (né-sog’ra-fi), n. [<noso- + 
-graphy.] The description of diseases. 


nosomania (nos-6-ma’ni-a), n. [<noso- + 
mania.] Hypochondriasis advanced to the 
point of insanity. 


nosophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. [<noso- + 
phobia.| Fear of disease; a condition com- 
mon in hypochondriacal individuals. It im- 
plies a morbid dread, usually associated 
with no discoverable organic illness, or if 
the latter is present, the fear is grossly ex- 
aggerated and has been superimposed upon 
natural concern about the illness, 


nosophobiac (-fo’bi-ak), a. [<nosophobia + 
-ac.] One who morbidly dreads disease. 


nosophobic (-fd’bik), a. [<nosophobia + 
-ic.] Relating to or affected with morbid 
fear of disease. 


nostalgia (nos-tal'ji-a), n. [Gr. nóstos, a 
return home(ward) + -algia.] Longing to 
return home or to one’s native land; 
homesickness, This is explained by psycho- 
analysts as intense yearning for the mem- 
bers of one’s family or for some particular 
member of the family. It is related to the 
dread of being alone, which is but another 
way of saying that the individual feels at 
ease when he is with someone to whom he 
is emotionally bound. 

The analysis of nostalgia patients re- 
veals that it is not the home itself to which 
one desires to return, but to somebody, in 
the home, dear or emotionally bound to 
the individual. In one patient it was dis- 
tinctly associated with the relinquishment 
of adult activities in favor of the resump- 
tion of puerile relations connected with his 
own home. Hence, a latent meaning of 
nostalgia is a return to some earlier and 
more pleasant form of adaptation. 


nostomania (nos-té-ma/ni-a), n. [<Gr, 
néstos, a return home(ward) + mania.] An 
intense form of nostalgia; an irresistible 
impulse to return home. The concept home 
may, as a symbolic expression, mean the 
fatherland (or motherland), the city of 
one’s birth or one’s parental house. See 
nostalgia. 

nostras(s)ia (nos-tras'i-à), n. [< L. nostras, 


ātis, of our country, native + ~ja,] Nostal- 
gia. Obs. 


Nothingness, Delusion of 


nothingness, delusion of (nuth’ing-nes, 
dé-la’zhun ov). Nihilism. 

nothingness, mental (—, men’tal). ‘Finally 
we must consider the meaning of the deep 
stupor where no mentation of any kind can 
be proven and where none but vegetative 
functions seem to be operating. This state is 
cither one of organic coma, in which case 
it marks the appearance of a physical factor 
not evidenced in the milder stages, or else it 
is the acme of this regression by with- 
drawal of interest. As has been stated, back 
of the period of primitive childish ideas 
there lies a hypothetical state of mental 
nothingness. If we accept the principle of 
regression, we find an analogue, to what is 
apparently the mental state of deep stupor, 
in the earliest phases of infancy.’ (Mac- 
Curdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emotion. Har- 


court, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 
1925) 


Nothnagel (ndt’na-gel) Carl Wilhelm 


Hermann (1841-1905), Austrian neurolo- 
gist. 


not-knowing complex. Sce complex, not- 
knowing. 
notogenesis (n6-td-jen’é-sis), n. [<Gr. 
nõton, back + genesis.) The later stages of 
gastrulation (q.v.), in which the notochord, 
or embryonic backbone, is formed. This pe- 
riod is associated with the appearance and 
development of the third germ layer, the 
mesoderm (q.v.), and thus implies a tri- 
dermic condition of the embryo. 
Subsequently, at a stage overlapping 
the next salient step of development, ceph- 
alogenesis, the plates of the mesoderm be- 
come differentiated into a more robust 
medial portion, and a thinner lateral portion, 


the two connected by a constricted plate 
of the original mesoderm. 


noumenal (n60'mé-nal), a. [<Gr. nooń- 
menon, anything known <noein, to perceive, 
think + -al.] Intellectually, not sensuously, 
intuitional; relating to the object of pure 
thought divorced from all concepts of time 
or space, 
noxa (ndk’sa), n. [L., harm, injury.] Any 
injurious agent, mental or physical. 
porions (nok’shus), a.[<L. noxius, hurtful, 
armful <noxa.] Injurious; hurtful. 
maclear (ni’klé-ér), a. [<nucleus + -ar.] 
ertaining to, or having the character of, 
a nucleus. 
nuclear complex, 


nucleus (nū’klē 
<nuculeus, a litt] 


See complex, nuclear. 


-us), n. [L., a nut, kernel 
© nut <nux, -ucis, nut.] In 
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Nyctobadia 


the minute structure of a typical cell, the 
nucleus is a denser body in the midst of <j 
protoplasm, usually rounded in sig pier! 
representing the directive center Ot } te 
cellular activities. As it governs the ee 
process of cell division, it plays a decis! v 
role in the chromosomal mechanism 
hereditary transmission. . 

The real seat of the genctic Lae 
in the nucleus is a fine reticulum of oy 
protein substances which stain very z i 
and are collectively called the ate fe 
addition to this chromatin networ Hi 
nucleus contains not only a liquid in W ie 
the chromatin floats, but frequently he 
one or more dense, rounded bodies, 
nucleoli. 

In a resting cell, 
rounded by a thin membrane, span 
of which tends to keep the oe a 
All cytoplasmic substances somes a 
nucleus must pass through this me aki- 
nursing, psychiatric (nér ane ri 
at'rik). ‘The nursing of the wee ost 
mentally ill constitutes one © vs rendere 
important and interesting service prone of 
by the nursing profession. No ar wor! 
nursing offers a greater variet eal ill- 
since, in addition to the usua! p inno 


+. sur- 
the nucleus 1S 5; 
the tension 


ick are 
nesses to which the mentaly a variety Ve 
way immune, there is an 1p ith which al 


ali eculiarities W 
aes be familiar. | 
ality deviations often necessit 
tion of routine nurang Bie 

ive the nurse oppo. i 
ber gente tact aed general og Pat 
fulness.’ (Henry, G.W. Essentials es 
atry (3rd ed.). Williams & Wi 9 
more, 1938) 


nutans. P 
nutans, spasmus. See spasmus a 


s h'un-al 
+ : aq-trish uD 
nutritional amentia (nu-tr) 


men’shi-a). Sec amentia, pn M pkk 
nyctalopia (nik-ta-lō'pi-å), mi blind + 
laps <njx, nyktés, night a aindnesss in 
dps, opés, eye + -ia.] Night- iP im light 
ability to see well at night or 

See also hermalopia. pa [ 
nyctiplanctus (-ti-plangk tus), hd 
oa iiis night + plankt6s, WZ pláze™ 
roaming; wandering in m hil ‘a 
cause to wander,—pass. plazest on 
der, rove.] Somnambulistic agit ‘ 
nyctobadia (nik-t-bad’i-4); zi 
(-bar'i-à), n. [< Gr. nyktobatia, A nie ‘ 
night, nightwalk <njx, Ae mnam u 
batein, to walk; bådos, a walk.] 

lism. Obs. 


These perso 
ate mo! 
dures 


Nyctophobia 


nyctophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. nýx, 
nyktés, night + phobia.] Fear of night (or 
darkness). 
nyctophonia (nik-t6-fo’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
nýx, nyktés, night + -phonia.] Night voice. 
The term denotes the ability to speak at 
night and implies the loss of the voice dur- 
ing daylight hours. It is not a common 
symptom in any formal sense of the word, 
being, perhaps, more generally encoun- 
tered among those without psychiatric 
Classification, Some who address public 
audiences—orators, lecturers, actors, etc.— 
are insistent that their addresses be given 
at night. When they have to perform their 
task during the daytime they become quite 
temperamental. 
nympholepsy (nim’fé-lep-si), n. [<nympho- 
(mania) + -lepsy <Mod.Gr. nymphéléptos, 
seized with frenzy, frantic, inspired.] De- 
moniac frenzy. Obs. 
nymphomania (nim-fo-ma‘ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
nýmphē, nymph, bride; the nympha, or 
abium minus pudendi + mania, madness; 
early Latin name was furor uterinus, ‘uter- 
Ine rage’.] A morbid, insatiable impulse to 
eterosexuality in women. 
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Nystagmus 


nymphomania, inverted. See inverted 


nymphomania. 


nymphomaniac (-’ni-ak), n. [<nympho- 


mania + -ac.) A woman affected with 
nymphomania. 
nymphomaniacal (-ma-ni‘a-kal), a. 


[<nymphomaniac + -al.] Suffering from 
nymphomania. 


nymphomanic (-man'ik), a. [<nympho- 
man(ia) + -ic.] Relating to or suffering 
from nymphomania. 


nystagmoid (nis-tag’moid), n. [<nystagmus 
+ -oid.] Resembling nystagmus. 


nystagmus (nis-tag’mus), n. [<Gr. nystag- 
més, drowsiness <nystdzein, to nod in sleep 
<netiein, to nod.] An involuntary to-and- 
fro movement of the eyeballs induced when 
the patient looks upward or laterally. It is 
usually a pathological sign. 

Nystagmus may be horizontal, the most 
common form, when the oscillations of the 
eyeballs are from side to side; or vertical, 
when the movements are up-and-down; or 
rotatory, when the oscillations are in a cir- 


cular direction. 


O 


oaf (öf), n. [<O.N. álfr, an elf’s child; a 
changeling left by the elves or fairies; a 
half-wit, dolt, idiot.] An old term for an id- 
iot. According to Brewer (A Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable), the idea was held that ‘id- 
iots were changelings left by fairies in the 
place of the stolen ones.’ (Quoted from 
Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary of Psychological 
Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P. Blakiston, Son & 
Company, Phila., 1892) 


obedience, automatic. See automatic obedi- 
ence. 


obedience, deferred (6-bé’di-ens, dé- 
férd’). According to Freud, a prohibition, 
command or threat received early in life 
may be repressed and the effect deferred 
for many years until a neurotic illness oc- 
curs and the original prohibition or com- 
mand is obeyed. 

In spite of his father’s opposition, a man 

ecame a painter. ‘His incapacity to paint 
after the father’s death would then . . . be 
an expression of the familiar “deferred obe- 
dience”? (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol.4), 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 


Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 


object (ob’jekt), n. [<L. objectus, p.p. of 
objicere, to throw or put before <ob-, before, 
against + jacere, throw.] From the instinc- 
tual point of view, ‘the object of an instinct 
is that in or through which it can achieve its 
aim. It is the most variable thing about an 
instinct and is not originally connected with 
it, but becomes attached to it only in conse- 
quence of being fitted to provide satisfac- 
tion. The object is not necessarily an extra- 
neous one; it may be part of the subject’s 
own body.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 

Freud points out that the object of an in- 
stinct may, and usually does, change from 
time to time throughout life; moreover, ‘the 
same object may serve for the satisfaction of 
several instincts simultaneously.’ 


object-cathexis (-ka-thek’sis), n. See ca- 
thexis, 


object-choice (-chois), n. [<OF. chois 
<choisir, to choose,] In psycho-analysis the 
term refers to the object (usually a person) 
upon which psychic energy is centered. 
First there existed an object-choice, the 


libido had attached itself to a corian p 
son.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers W tll 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Vir ee Tae 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 

don, 1924-25) i e 
object-finding (-fīn’ding), n. onera 
ing is a psychoanalytic concept. see 
that during the pre-genital secon or his te 
ment the child incorporates muc ; eens 
bido in somatic or crotogenic EER a 
the oral, anal, dermal, nasal, = alee 
muscular areas. With the coming oe 
tency period most of the libido ea an the 
from these zones into new ehane process 
environment. Object-finding is es 


acing libido 
of transferring and finally puee Hibido, 
upon environmental objects. ares, may 


formerly invested in eratogenia a Ss 
exhibit externalization in vario iy deter- 
‘Adult object-finding is boc must 
mined by fetishism; the lovena EET, 
possess certain colored hair, Ka physica 
clothing, or perhaps have cer ain PR an 
blemishes.’ (Healy, W., Bronne Panig 
Bowers, A.M. The Structure = Ine, New 
Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knopf, 


York, 1930) 


object-identification 
shun), n. See identification. 


object, libidinal. Sce libidinal ae 
object-libido (-li-bid’d), n. See 48 : 


ses or 1” 
object-love (-luv’), 7. an es less 
stincts arising from the Ic oe to which t 
fixed entities, but the ohjes S yarious 4 
instincts become attached a objects t as 
multitudinous. The number ee ausfa 
may be peculiarly fitted op a stun 
tion for an instinctual quali y `s dinal eV 
limited. At different levels oeat cha 
lution in the individual the meet the ou 
(unless there is fixation) to metnoug 
tural needs of the aap rere we 
original aim remains unc 4 > hich is bli a 

Instincts arise from the R satisfactio $ 
and ruthless in its demands o strivin he 
it seeks somatic pleasure con with t c 
gain it without regard for a the choice 
organization of the ego, hov eva 0 the ego 
of a suitable object is deleg: TAE Jd 2 
occupying a position betwe m. 

ity: ike t E 
eA Tig we have grown toli alue, K 
use, or because of their aest i relations 
obviously have a persona 


(ieden-ti-fi- ka!" 
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Object-relationship 


which is quite analogous to sexual attrac- 
tion. There are many different degrees of 
this kind of object-love. Many persons have 
almost no needs in this respect, while others 
are completely under the domination of 
their passion for certain objects.’ (Abra- 
ham, K. Selected Papers, tr. by Bryan, D. and 
Strachey, A.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 
London, 1927) 

The expression love-object means, of 
Course, the object of love, the object of the 
instincts. ‘During the Latency Period though, 
the libido normally continues to be directed 
toward the parental love-object. . . - 
(Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, 
A.M. The Structure and Meaning of Psycho- 
ia Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 


object-relationship (-ré-la/shun-ship), n. 

he relationship of psychic components, 
particularly the affects, to an object out- 
side of oneself. 

‘Then, owing to a real injury or disap- 
pointment concerned with the loved per- 
son, this object-relationship was under- 
mined.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), 
t. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 

oolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 
objective anxiety (ob-jek’tiv ang-zi’e-ti). 

CC anxiely-preparedness. 
pblativity (ob-la-tiv’i-ti), n.[<L. oblativus, 
ot given, voluntarily presented <obla- 
XS, D.p. of obferre, offer, devote.] ‘The indi- 
Vidual fails to develop the capacity to give 
Up the mother or her substitute; he does not 
epee tolerate this or any other similar 
apse in which he encounters frustra- 
eee and he remains arrested, more or less 
on apletely according to the individual case, 
öp the anal-sadistic level of libidinal devel- 
mes Consequently the capacity for re- 
\unciation, barred by the dread of castra- 
t! a is only imperfectly developed, and itis 
t is defect which, as I want to show, dogs 
wor pehe and spoils its whole efficiency. I 
ficie d suggest that we call this defect a de- 
lency in oblativity, meaning by oblativity 
fein competence by which the psyche at- 
plish, through the satisfactorily accom- 
the ed weaning of the child’s libido from 
Or; mother or mother-substitute.’ (La- 
Jsi En R. International Journal of Psychoanal- 

* VUIL, 475, 1927) 


ob: 
a e cence (ob-mii-tes’ens), n- [<L. 
econ m, -nlis, <pres.p. of obmulescere, to 
me mute + -ce.] Mutism. Rare. 


Sbaubilation (ob-né-bi-la’shun), n [<L- 
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Obsession 


obnubilatio, -onis, the act of making dark, ob- 
scure, nebulous, cloudy.] The term denotes 
the state of mind immediately preceding 
syncope or death. Generally in this condi: 
tion temporal, spatial and personal rela- 
tionships are disordered. Bleuler means by 
this term the peculiar twilight state, occur- 
ring just before and between epileptic seiz» 
ures. It is a form of mental haze just before 
loss of consciousness. 

‘Between the [epileptic] attacks, milder 
states of obnubilation are most frequent, in 
which sensory deceptions are entirely ab- 
sent, orientation as to place and time is dis- 
turbed little or not at all; on the other hand, 
the relation with surrounding persons is us- 
ually falsified.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psy- 
chiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 
obscene exposure (ob-sén’ eks-pd/zhér) 
[<L. obsc(a)enus, of evil omen; repulsive, 
filthy; expose <ex + pose, lay down, place 
+ ure.] Genital exhibitionism; indecent ex- 
posure. See exhibitionism. 
obscene wit (ob-sén’ wit’). Whenever wit 
is not a means to its end, i.e., harmless, it 
puts itself in the service of but two tenden- 
cies which may themselves be united under 
one viewpoint; it is either hostile wit serving 
as an aggression, satire, or defense, or it is 
obscene wit serving as a sexual exhibition.’ 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938) 


obscenity (-sen’i-ti) compulsive and un- 
controllable use of coprophrasia. 


obscenity-purity complex. See complex, 

obscenity-purity. 

observation, delusion of. See delusion of 
observation. 

obsessed (-sest’), a. [<L. obsessus, p.p. of 
obsidére, to besiege, beset, <ob-, before + 

sedére, to sit.] Beset with irresistible ideas or 

feelings, or with both—as is generally the 

case. 

obsession (ob-sesh’un), n. [<obsess (see 
obsessed) + -ion.] An idea or an emotion (an 
impulse) that persists in the mind of an in- 
dividual and cannot be gotten rid of by any 
conscious processes. From the standpoint of 
the conscious mind the obsession is uninflu- 
enced by logic or reasoning and is distinctly 
unwanted. 

Obsessions may be experienced by nor- 
mal and abnormal individuals. An obses- 
sion may be regarded as normal when it 
does not interfere in any substantial way 
with the adequate performance of one’s 


Obsession, Temptation 


mental functions. This means that it is not 
long-lasting, that it only partially modifies 
sound thinking and that its influence may 
be minimized or nullified after a varying 
length of time by concentration of interests 
upon other topics. 

Morbid obsessions are those that essen- 
tially control the conscious realm. They 
plague the individual more or less con- 
stantly, compelling him to act in such a 
way as to minimize their effects as much as 
possible. 

Obsessions usually appear in the form of 
ideas (strongly charged with emotions). 
Thus, there are (1) the so-called intellec- 
tual obsessions, such as constant preoccu- 
pation with a metaphysical question. For 
example, an individual may be compelled 
to keep asking himself why he was born, why 
he is living and where will he go after this 
life. This type of obsession usually leads to 
incesssant activity in an effort to gain an 
answer. There are (2) inhibiting obsessions, 
made up, for instance, of doubts, scruples 
or fears. The multiple phobias (e.g., acro-, 
agora-, algo-, nco-, toxophobia) belong to 
this class; they are so called, because they 
tend to inhibit action. Another type is 
known as (3) impulsive obsessions, because 
they are generally associated with morbid 
gratification in action. They are made up 
of the so-called manias (e.g., arithmo-, 
dipso-, klepto-, onomatomania). 

Obsessions may appear as feelings, with- 
out any clear-cut ideas, Anxicty is an out- 
standing example; feelings of inadequacy, 
unreality and depersonalization are other 
examples. 

Some authorities cla: 
as obsessions; the la 
form of involuntary 
lar activity. 


The most commonly accepted explana- 
on today for obsessions is concerned with 
activity of the unconscious, Freud believes 
that obsessions are the consequence of the 
release of repressed instinctual qualities 
from their unconscious representation; the 
released instincts are transferred to the 
sphere of consciousness, existing therein ap- 
parently alone (as in certain anxiety 
States), but usually in conjunction with 
some idea or set of ideas (constellation) 
which have no presumptive relationship 
(for the standpoint of the patient) to the 
unconscious impulse. The patient cannot 
understand why he should be obsessed by 
the thought that obsesses him 

Freud’s principal emphasis regarding a 
compulsion, rests upon concepts associated 


ssify the various tics 
tter then appear in the 
and irresistible muscu- 


ti 
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Obsessional 


with infantile sexuality; Jung pee 
role of the collective — A 
it to feelings of inferiority. 3 

Eon ay be arranged by grada 
tionsin typesin which they appret 

A, as purely physical distur ee 

B, as physical disturbances plus 
emotion; seis 

C, as physical disturbances plas ees : 
emotion plus a specific idea of thi nee 
the emotion, but without logical mea on 

D, as physical disturbances p m A The 
plus idea plus meaning. (Prince, 


i an 
Unconscious. The Macmillan Compa y» 
New York, 1916) sae 
obsession, temptation (— andle, 


ji h 
ta‘shun) [<tempt <L. temptare, tO 


{ jons ane 
touch, try, test + -ation.] In Obsessto 


j Their 
Phobias: Their Psychical M echanisms and tae 
Aetiology Freud cites examples SENT 


mc 
tion-obsessions: “They were nr ba 
not being at all satisfied in ma a oS uptuous 
struggle against the desires an esenë 
ideas that haunted them in the p 
men.’ 


d to 


b. tjg). SAS 
i -mat ik). 
obsession, traumatic (—, traw-™ 1 pro- 


ject, 
i i the subject, s? 
regards classification of intense bse 


t memories, "re 
speric! 
altered images of gen aa Sbses* 
As an example, I wi 
sion: he always ‘thought he ae 
his left hand “after he ha fon 
thrown into the Seine in mee, 
obsessions and phobias, W en si oms 
called traumatic, are allied p A er: 
of hysteria.’ (reud, zi olle 
Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, TE 
ar Woolf and The mem 
choanalysis, London, 192 må 
vizh'ū-al). OP ior 
Visual Obes Ja 
G by Rivier® jp- 
f and The 4- 


obsession, visual (—, 
Mythological Parallel to 
(Collected Papers, Vol. 4, tr- 


irginia Wool 192 
Leonard and Virginia V i 
dinate of Psychoanalysis, ae about 
25) Freud says: ‘In a eo unconscious 
twenty-one years of age the sous 


‘ nscious, 
mental activity expressed i att Jso 1? 
not only in obsessive thoug ioe sal - 
obsessive visual images. The = indepe” 
company each other or appe cular ti ne 
ently of each other. At one p F agi a 
whenever he saw his father on in do 
room, there came into his ae obsess! 
connection with each other i 
word and an obsessive picture- or 


ini to 
1n; 
obsessional (-al), a. Pertain: 8 


haunted by obsession (s). 
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Obsessional Neurosis 


obsessional neurosis. See neurosis, obses- 
sional. 


obsessive (ob-ses'iv), a. Obsessional; ob- 
sessing. 


obsessive laughter. See laughter, obsessive. 


obsessive-ruminative tension state. A 
gencral pattern of personality reaction, so 
named by Adolf Meyer; it is equivalent to 
What is more commonly known today as 
the compulsive-obsessive form of psycho- 
neurosis of Freud. 


obstruction (ob-struk’shun), n. [<L. ob- 
structio, -onis, blocking <obstructus, p.p. of 
obstruere, obstruct.] The term obstruction is 
Sencrally confined to the group of psychia- 
tric disorders called dementia praecox or 
Schizophrenia. Bleuler says: ‘Among the 
formal disturbances of the mental stream 
[of thought] the obstructions (deprivation of 
thought) are the most striking and when 
they occur too readily or too often or be- 
Come too general and too persistent, they 
are positively pathognomonic of schizo- 
Phrenia,? (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
ew York, 1930) 
ti hought-deprivation or sudden cessa- 
ion of thought may last for variable periods 
of time. 
nf = schizophrenic patient, talking inces- 
eit Y, covered a wide variety of appar- 
5 Y unrelated topics. It appeared that 
Pace new idea was suddenly obstructed, 
fe off, and was promptly followed by a 
esh topic. 
a he phenomenon, known as blocking is of 
the mewhat similar order, save that when 
€ thought is obstructed, the patient may 
oe difficulty in finding a new theme or 
tie Some authorities believe that obstruc- 
nE and blocking are one and the same phe- 
menon, 


Obs; 


i tupescentia (ôbs-stoo-pes-ken’tē-å), n- 
bes Sobstupescens, -ntis, pres-P- of obstu- 
cere, to become senseless, lose feeling, be 


“tupefied, benumbed.] Stupor. Obs. 


ape neurosis (o-kl00’sal ne) 
» occlusus, p.p. of occludere, to shut or 
ace np ab uae to + claudere, to 
poun GP), close + -al.] This is ‘a grinding, 
Mou he or setting of the teeth, when the 
from is empty; that is, entirely apart 
catio the perfectly normal activity of masti- 
bee i Bruxism is an occlusal neurosis 
Beng during the night. (Frohman, 
View cclusal Neurosis. Psychoanalytic Re- 
79, 298, 1932) 
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Occupational Therapy 


occupation, prescribed (ok-i-pa’shun 
pré-skribd’). In occupational therapy, an 
activity which has been prescribed or regs 
ommended by the physician for a partic- 
ular patient. 
occupation, sedative (—, sed’a-tiv) [<L. 
sedatus, p.p. of sedāre, to allay, settle, calm 
quiet + -ive.] In occupational therapy 
this term refers to a form of activity char- 
acterized by repetitions, uniform move- 
ments which, because of their monotonous 
recurrence have a soothing and quieting 
effect. It is usually prescribed for overactive 
patients. An example of sedative occupa- 
tion is simple weaving. 
occupation, stimulating (—, stim’t-lat- 
ing) [<L. stimulatus, p.p. of stimulare, to 
goad, spur on, stimulate <stimulus, a 
goad.] In occupational therapy an occupa- 
tion is regarded as stimulating when its 
processes are so varied that the lack of 
monotony and repetition tends to arouse 
and awaken to activity the slow, retarded 
and depressed patient. For instance, the 
various activities associated with photog- 
raphy constitute a type of stimulating oc- 
cupation. 
occupational neurosis (-al nii-ro’sis) [< L. 
occupatio, -onis, and neurosis.} It is the gen- 
eral opinion of psychiatrists that there are 
no occupations in and of themselves that 
cause a neurosis. Bleuler states that ‘overex- 
ertion and exhaustion certainly are only rarely 
causes of neuroses, and never of psychoses... è 
Occupation may set free a psychiatric con- 
dition, that is, it may act as a precipitating 
agent, but one must look elsewhere for the 
basic causative factors. (Bleuler, E. Text- 
book of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 

Dana spoke of occupational neuroses as 
‘the nervous troubles which affect people 
engaged in skilled manual occupations, 
and [which] are due to the neuromuscular 
work itself. . . .” He classified them into 
occupational pains and symptomatic 
cramps, occupational neuritis and atrophy, 
acroparesthesias, and true occupational or 
professional cramps. (Dana, C.L. Occupa- 
tional Neuroses. Medical Record 87, 451, 
1912) 
occupational therapy. The American Oc- 
cupational Therapy Association defined its 
functions in Syllabus for Training of Nurses 
in Occupational Therapy (Slagle, E.C. and 
Robeson, H.) as follows: 

1. Occupational therapy is a method of 

treatment for the sick or injured by 
means of purposeful occupation. 


Occupational Therapy Center 


2. The goals are to arouse interest, cour- 
age and confidence; to exercise mind 
and body in healthy activity; to over- 
come disability; and to reestablish 
capacity for industrial and social use- 
fulness. 

3. In applying occupational therapy, sys- 
tem and precision are as important as 
in other forms of treatment. 

4. The treatment should be prescribed 
and administered under constant med- 
ical advice and supervision and corre- 
lated with the other forms of treatment 
the patient is receiving. 

5. The treatment should in cach case be 
specifically directed to the individual 
patient’s need. 

6. Though some patients do best alone, 
employment in groups is usually advis- 
able, because it provides exercise in so- 
cial adaptation and the stimulating 
influence of example and comment. 

7.The occupation selected should be 
within the patient’s estimated interests 
and capability. 

8. As the patient’s strength and capability 
increase, the type and extent of occu- 

pation should be regulated and graded 

accordingly. 

. The only reliable measure of the treat- 

ment is the effect on the patient. 

. Inferior workmanship, or employment 

1n an occupation which would be triv- 

ial for the healthy, may be attended 
with the greatest benefit to the sick or 
injured, but standards worthy of en- 
tirely normal people must be main- 
tained for proper mental stimulation. 
The production of well-made, useful 
and attractive articles or the accom- 
plishment of useful tasks, requires 
healthy exercise of mind and body, 
gives the greatest satisfaction, and thus 
produces the most beneficial effects. 

12. Novelty, variety, individuality, and 
utility of the product enhances the 

value of an occupation as a treatment 

measure, 

Quality, quantity, salability of the 

Products may prove beneficial by sat- 

isfying and stimulating the patient, but 
Should never be permitted to obscure 

i the main purpose. 

4. Good craftsmanship and ability to in- 
Auct are essential qualifications in the 
see onal therapist; understanding, 

€ Interest in the patient, and an 
heerful outlook and man- 


11. 


13. 


Optimistic, c 
P ae are equally essential. 
. Physical exercises, games and music 
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Oedipus, Complete 


are useful forms of occupational i 
apy, and fall under two broad me, 
(a) Gymnastics and calisthenics. Ta 
are given for their value in a Ne i 
physical re-education, or in hat it ee 
ing in mental hospitals; (b) ge 
and play activities, such a i ae 
games, folk dancing, ctc., W na E 
provided because of their gener 
social value for the patients. one 
occupational therapy center. 1 ee 
tional therapy this term designan i 
of shops or buildings especial yi preatet 
and equipped for carrying on th ities. 
part of the occupational therapy a on r- 
ochlophobia (ok-16-fo’bi-a), 7- l<ear $ 
los, crowd, throng + phobia. 
crowds. ae 
ocular phenomenon of Aschner. 
Aschner ocular phenomenon. E. ik 
oculocardiac reflex (ok-d-1o-— SGi 
ré’fleks) [<L. oculus, eye + caries gah 
kardia, heart.] See Aschner ocular f Ge 
odaxesmus (6-dak-sez’mus); be pain 
odaxésmés, an itching; also odan i Hite- 
of, difficult dentition <odaxe' as 0- 
Marshall Hall (English leet piting 
1857), used this term to refer k ti 
of tongue, check or lip, during 


seizure. er, n[<OF 
odontophobia (6-don-t6-£6/ ra Fear 0 
odoús, odóntos, tooth + phovia. í 
teeth. presio- 
odor, love of (6’dér, lov’ ov). OSP i 
philia. . . oreeable 
odor, tendency to enjoy # disag E 
Osphresiolagnia. m su 
-odynia (-d-din’i-a), combining ain of 


dia D 
meaning grief, pain <Gr- od fines 


body or mind, sorrow. ae 
i in-5-f6'bi-a)» ™ 

odynophobia (od-in-6 p 
odine, pain + phobia.] Fear ii alJ PO 
oedipal (ed’i-pal), a: [Oedipus tive is ar 
taining to Oedipus. This see a rule 2i 
sionally encountered, thoug? ad as an 
noun Oedipus is used as see) k 
jective, as: Oedipus comple%: yjction the, 

‘In short, we gain the A unle on 
one cannot understand wom iment TRE 
estimates this pre-oedipal rei a Ny 
mother at its proper value. V inaljsts, ae) 
Introductory Lectures on Psycho ae a 
Sprott, W.J.H.: W.W.Norton 
Inc., New York, 1933) 


oedipism. See edipism. 
Oedipus, complete. See comp 


[<Gr 


lete Oedip“ ` 


Oedipus Complex 


Oedipus complex (ed’i-pus or #di-pus 
kom’pleks), n. [Oedipus means ‘swollen- 
footed’. According to Greek mythology, 
Oedipus was a son of Laius, King of 
Thebes, and Jocasta, his wife. The King 
learned from `an oracle that he was fated 
to be killed by his son. When a boy was 
born, the King gave him (with a spike 
driven through his feet) to a shepherd to 
leave him on Mt. Kithaeron to die. How- 
ever, the compassionate shepherd gave the 
infant to the childless King of Corinth, 
Polybus. When Oedipus reached the age of 
puberty and an oracle told him that he 
would kill his father and form an incestuous 
union with his mother, he decided not to 
return to Corinth to his alleged father. In 
is journcy he met Laius, whom he slew in 
a quarrel. When Ocdipus arrived at 
Thebes the Sphinx presented a riddle for 
solution, Oedipus solved the riddle and 
the Thebans in gratitude gave him Jocasta 
as wife. When finally he discovered the 
relationship between him and his wife he 
linded himself, while Jocasta hanged her- 
Si ss edipus wandered away, accompan- 
nal y his daughter, Antigone, being fi- 
tally destroyed by the avenging deities, the 
reel The principles of the Oedipus 
as aron are regarded by psychoanalysts 
Ch eee ofal individuals. Every 
Oedi must pass through what is called the 
ing ey situation or family romance. Dur- 
shifts he phase of late infancy, the child 
terete ee of energy into sexual in- 
eco s in the parents. Normally the boy 
the T chiefly attached to his mother, 
stiai to her father. The solution of the 
childs 5 determines the character of the 
Period the. reactions. During the latency 
relin fae Oedipus complex is normally 
ivite aned in favor of extraparental ac- 
Pubert and interests. With the advent of 
aona the original, infantile Oedipus sit- 
issolved aap aroused, and is normally 
Others, y the centering of interests 1n 
rcs the average paychialy’ pe 
Pus CORA successfully manages his Oedi- 
excellente ex. Schizophrenia serves aS An 
ieved example. A schizophrenic padmi 
child of go puonly that he was not the 
is wife 1s parents, that his mother was 
were hi and that his brothers and sisters 
fa is children; he maintained that his 

. ther did ni id A i 
INsisted chat exist. The same patient also 
sions he g he was blind; on other occa- 
The seh oke of having been castrated. 
op Stew patient relives the 
tragedy often with minute pre- 
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cision, even to the point of claiming royal 
birth. j 

The same theme is common to psycho- 
neurotic patients, but it is often highly sym- 
bolized as a fear, a compulsion or a con- 
version phenomenon. 

Freud is responsible for the introduction 

of the Oedipus concept into psychiatry. 
‘One says rightly that the Oedipus TOi 
plex is the nuclear concept of the neuroses 
that it represents the essential part in the 
content of the neuroses. It is the culminat- 
ing point of infantile sexuality, which 
through its after-effects decisively influ- 
ences the sexuality of the adult.’ (Freud, S. 
Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex (4th 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Company, New York 
& Washington, 1930) 
Oedipus complex, passing of (— -, 
pas'ing ov). The fate of the Oedipus com- 
plex is not yet clearly understood. Freud 
says: ‘Normally an Oedipus complex 
should be abandoned or thoroughly 
changed simultaneously with the termina- 
tion of early sexual life? He adds: “This 
transformation is not thorough enough; 
therefore, during the period of puberty the 
Oedipus complex may be revived, in which 
case it is liable to induce dire results.’ In 
the same communication (The Problem of 
Lay Analyses) he asserts that ‘at puberty, the 
impulses and object-relations of a child’s 
early years become reanimated and 
amongst them the emotional ties of the 
Oedipus complex.’ The passing of the com- 
plex is considered by many psychoanalysts 
as finally accomplished during the first 
half of the adolescent period with the en- 
ergy, formerly given to the complex now 
distributed upon objects apparently unre- 
lated to the parents. In psychiatric condi- 
tions, however, there is never a complete 
dissolution; indeed, it is usually very in- 
complete. 

According to Freud the immediate de- 
terminant (in the boy) for the dissolution 
of the Oedipus complex is the castration 
complex which ‘Jiterally smashes to pieces 
the Oedipus complex.’ (The Passing of the 
Oedipus Complex). It is also called dissolution 
of Oedipus complex. 

Oedipus, inverted (—, in-vér’ted). Same 
as Oedipus, negative (q.v.)- 

Oedipus, negative (—, neg’a-tiv). Accord- 
ing to L.DeGroot, the negative Oedipus phase 
is one of the stages through which the 
female child normally passes. She believes 
that libidinal development in both the boy 


Oenomania 


and the girl is similar up to the phallic 
stage; in both—the mother is the love- 
obiect. When the girl becomes aware of the 
differences between her genitals and those 
of the boy, her narcism is wounded; she 
feels obliged to renounce her yearning for 
the mother, because she does not have to 
fear castration as the boy does: it is already 
an accomplished fact. Hence, the girl iden- 
tifies herself with her mother and takes the 
father as a love-object, for it is through the 
father that she can have a baby, that is, 
the equivalent of the penis. DeGroot says 
that the castration complex in girls is a 
secondary formation, derived from the pre- 
ceding negative Oedipus phase. The latter 
is therefore the Oedipus stage prior to the 
development of the castration complex. 


oenomania (é-nd-ma’ni-a), n. Oinomania. 


oestromania, estromania (es-trd-ma’ni-a), 
n. [<Gr. oistros, gadfly, sting, anything 
that drives mad, insane passion + mania. | 
Nymphomania. 


-oid (-oid), suffix meaning like, resem- 
bling, having the form of <Gr. oeidés 
<cidos, form, shape, figure. 

oikiomania (oi-ki-d-ma’ni-a), n. See eco- 
mania. 


oikiophobia (oi-ki-6-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
oikia, house + phobia.] See oikophobia. 


oikofugic (oi-kō-fū’jik), a. [<Gr. oikos, 
house, home + L. fugere, to flee + -ic.] 


Pertaining to the or swayed by the impulse 
to wander or travel. 


oikophobia (oi-kō-fō'bi-å), n. [<oikos, 
house + phobia.] Bianchi says: ‘If an indi- 
vidual has suffered from terror, or some- 
thing extremely disagreeable in his own 
house, he will have a horror of that house 
that is sometimes invincible (oikophobia of 
Verga, Salemi-Pace, and others). (Bi- 
anchi, L. A Text-Book of Psychiatry, tr. by 
MacDonald, J.H.: Bailliċre, Tindall & Cox, 
London, 1906) 


oikotropic (-trop’ik), a. [<Gr. oikos, 
house, home -+ -tropic.] Homesick. 


oinomania (ci-nd-ma/ni-a), n. [Gr. oinos, 
wine + mania.] Dipsomania; craving for 
alcoholic liquor; delirium tremens. 

old people, 1 ō 'p 3 
Gerontophilia ae cal 
olfactism (ol-fak’ 
smell <olfacere, t 
smell + Sacere. 
sensation, 


tiz’m), n. [<L. olfactus, a 
o smell <olére, to emit a 
» to make + -ism.] Secondary 
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olfactophobia (-t6-f6’bi-a), 7. [See olfact- 
(ism) ++ phobia.] Fear of odors. 
oligergasia (ol-i-gér-gas‘i-a), , 
ie neua] pew, Meyer's term ae 
mous with intellectual deficiency or fee 
mindedness. . a8 
oligergasic (-gas‘ik), a. Relating to 
characterized by oligergasia. a 
olig(o)- (ol’i-g6-), combining form et 
ing little, few, scanty <Gr. oligos, small, 
few. sie 
oligomania (-ma/ni-a), n [ <olige a 
mania.] Insanity on a few subjects. cin 
for monomania, but differing from ne 
that monomania itself is made up pas 
few symptoms and only seldom, 1 

of one symptom or impulse. 


n. [<olig(0) 


Nik). Abulo- 


oligomania, abulic (—, å-bū 
mania. Obs. 

oligomania, affective (~, 2 
mania sine delirio. Obs. 


fek’tiv). S° 


š „5-rå7 
oligomania, agoraphobic (—, a8 


fö'bik). Agoraphobia. Obs. 
oligomania, claustropho 
trote'bik). Claustrophobia. Obs- 


bic (—, klaws- 


5 .chii- 
oligomania, intellectual (—,in-te-lok 
al). Intellectual monomania. 
monomania. x is mi-s0 
oligomania, mysophobic (> 
fo'bik). Mysophobia. Obs. oiler + 
oligophrenia (-frē’ni-å), n [ 
-phrenia.| Mental deficiency- al). See 
oligophrenia, moral (— mo 
insanity, moral. sa ew fēnil- 

i ia, phenylpyt¥Y’ iS 

ie i os oe oligophr rien) 
constitutional type of menta en- 


a uaria DA 
characterized by the combina her chemical 
tal deficiency and an inherite tain type, ol 
alteration in the body. ‘A m urine 
defective is found to excrete } 

an aromatic compoune, 
acid. The great majority S ture a? 
are low grade defectives. es within 
eral physical development "dominates 
mal limits, the blond PE tne cases 2G 
being more than 20% o an 

coexisting generally wit) | 
pale, delicate skin. In addition to 
tional traits, neurological sig) S 
ally found, consisting of Yhexes, 
muscles, increase of deep ™ fremont, ae 
kinetic manifestations such as tage of case 
tosis, tics. In a small pee ay ol 

marked psychotic trends characteri?® 

served. . . . The disease 15 


Oligopsychia 


biochemically by an inhibition in the me- 
tabolism of phenyl-alanine at the stage of 
phenylpyruvic acid, the subject being un- 
able to oxidize this keto acid at a normal 
rate. (Jervis, G. Archives of Neurology 38, 
944, 1937) 
oligopsychia (-si’ki-a), n- [<oligo- + 
psyche + -ia.] Mental deficiency. Obs. 
oligoria (-'ri-a), n.[<Gr. oligoria, a slight- 
ing <oligo- + orein, õreúein, to mind, attend 
to.] In certain forms of melancholia, an 
abnormal indifference toward or dislike of 
Persons or things. 
oligosthenic (-sthen’ik), a. [<oligo- + 
-sthenic.] Kretschmer’s variety of asthenic 
(q.v.) type characterized by moderate 
Strength and intermediate between the 
Phthinoid and the eusthenic (qq.v-)- 
-oma (-3’ma), noun-forming suffix mean- 
ing affected or diseased state <Gr. -õma. 
ombrophobia (om-bro-fd’bi-a), n- [<Gr. 
émbros, rainstorm + phobia.) Fear of rain- 
Storm), 
“ome (-dm). Combining form <F. -ome, 
€quivalent of -oma. 
Kanga melancholium (6/me-gi me-lang- 
Re lē-oom) [L.L., ‘melancholy omega J 
als (between the eyebrows) in the 
N aps oe the last letter of the Greek a pha- 

, the omega (w), assumed to indicate 
astate of melancholy. 
ommatophobia (om-à-tō-fō'bi-å), 7. 
[<Gr, ómma, -atos, eye + phobia.) Fear o 
eyes, 
©nanism (5/nan-iz’m), n. [< Onan, the son 
Soludah + ism. The Bible (Gen; 

XXVIII, 9) relates as follows: ‘And 

ean knew that the seed should not be 
ane and it came to pass, when he went in 
t to his brother’s wife, that he spilled # on 
his ground, lest that he should give seed to 
nad brother.’] Strictly speaking onanism 18 
UL! intercourse interrupted before ejac- 

ation, 

Havelock Ellis says: ‘Onan’s device was 
with ge toerotic, but an early example of 
supna al before emission, or coitus inter- 
cho me writers use the term onanism inter- 
a geably with masturbation. : 
<pnism, larval (—, lar’val) [<L.- larvalis 
ipa ghost, mask.] Masked undercover 
sayi urbation. ‘I take this opportunity of 
Vicars something further about larval an 

aes onanist activities. There are Many 

wise not neurotic people, especially 


Man A 
Y neurasthenics, who are, so tO Says 
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almost life-long onanists unconsciously. If 
they are men they keep their hands in 
their trouser pockets all day, and it is 
noticeable, from the movements of their 
hands and fingers, that in doing this they 
pull, squeeze, or rub the penis.’ (Ferenczi, 
S. Further Contributions to the Theory and 
Technique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Šuttie 
.I.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 
onanism, primary (—, prī'mer-i). Ferenczi 
thus denotes masturbation in an infant— 
‘of a purely local genital excitement with- 
out the involvement of the rest of the 
psyche.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further Contributions 
to the Theory and Technique of Psycho-Analysis, 
tr. by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1926) 
onanism, psychic (—, si’kik). See masturba- 
tion, psychic. 
onanist (-ist), n. [<onan(ism) + -ist.] One 
who practices onanism. 
onanistic (6-nan-is’ tik), a. [<onanist + -ic.] 
Relating or given to onanism. 
oneirism (on‘i-riz’m), n. [<oneir(o) + 
-ism.] Dream state while one is awake. 
oneir(o)- (6-ni-r[3]-). Combining form 
meaning dream <Gr. éneiros, dream. 
oneirodynia (-din’i-a), n. [<oneir(o) + 
-odynia.| This is an old term, constituting 
one of the four great divisions of insanity as 
recognized by Cullen. The four were 
amentia, melancholia, mania and onciro- 
dynia (somnambulism and nightmare). 
oneirogonorrhea (-gon-d-re’a), n. [<o- 
neiro- + Gr. génos, goné, semen + -rhoea.] 
Nocturnal emission of semen. 
oneirogonos (6-ni-rog’d-nos), n. [<oneiro- 
+ Gr. génos, semen.] Oneironosus. 
oneirology (-rol’6-ji), n. [<oneiro- + 
-logy.] The science of dreams. 
oneironosus (-nd’sus), n. [<oneiro- -+ 
-nosos.] Morbid dreaming. 
oneiroscopy (-ros’kd-pi), n. [<onetro- + 
-scopy.| Dream analysis, diagnosis of the 
mental state by a study of the person’s 
dreams. 
oniomania (6-ni-d-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
énios, to be bought <Oneisthai, to buy + 
mania.) Irresistible impulse to buy, extend- 
ing inordinately beyond the needs of the 
individual. Women, in whom the symptom 
is said to predominate, carry out the act of 
purchasing without judgment of the conse- 
quences. 


Onirism 


‘They do not even feel the impulse, but 
they act out of their nature like a cater- 
pillar devouring leaves.’ (Bleuler, E. Text- 
book of Psychiatry, p.540, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930) 


onirism (on’j-riz’m), n. [ <oneir(o) + -ism.] 
A term suggested by Régis for a state of 
prolonged dreaming. 


onology (6-nol’d-ji), n. [<Gr. ónos, ass + 
-logy.] Asinine talk. Rare. 


onomatomania (on-d-mat-d-ma/ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. noma, -matos, name, noun + manza.] 
Mania for words. The obsessive appearance 
of words or names constitutes onomato- 
mania. A patient with a compulsive-obses- 
sive syndrome was beset with anxiety, be- 
cause a man’s name was incessantly forcing 
itself upon him. It was the surname of a 
man, with whose wife the patient had had 
intercourse; the anxiety was occasioned by 
the fear of being attacked by the husband, 
though the patient knew that he need have 
no fear of attack in the usual sense. 


onomatophobia (on-d-mat-d-f6/bi-a), n. 


[<Gr. énoma, -matos, a name + phobia.) 
Fear of hearing a certain name. 


onomatopoiesis (on-d-mat-d-poi-é’sis), on- 
omatopoésis (-pd-é'sis), n. [<Gr. onomato- 
poiesis, the making of a name or word, 
especially to express a natural sound 
<énoma, -matos, a name, noun + foiein, 
make.] The formation of an echoic word, 
i.e., in imitation of the sound associated 
with the thing or action. The words hiss, 
swish, crash, hush, whizz, hum, buzz, thump, 
click, tick, tap, cackle, Jap, (chug), boom, bing, 
hoepoe, whippoorwill, chickadee closely re- 
semble the sound. In psychiatry the phe- 
nomenon is often observed in morbid form 
among patients with dementia praecox, 
who create a number of neologisms on the 
basis of sound association. 


ontogenesis (on-td-jen’é-sis), ontogeny 
on-toj’é-ni), n. [<Gr. 6nta, neut.pl. of ón, 
6ntos, pres.p. of einat, to be, exist -+ genesis, 
zgeny.] In biology, the development of the 
individual organism as compared with the 
evolutionary or phylogenetic development of 

© species. This fundamental distinction 
was clarified by Haeckel, when in 1867 he 
cormulated his famous “‘biogenetic law’ that 
Pentre recapitulates phylogeny’ (Na- 
fates © Schoepfungsgeschichte). If the his- 
vidal done genealogical and of the indi- 
Ba evelopment are distinguished in 
pr ance with this law, it follows that 

e organism jn its development is to a 
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great extent an epitome of the form-modifi- 
cations undergone by the sucre a hae 
tors of the species in the course 

istoric evolution. 
Ero fields of science one fnd 
term ontogenesis or ontogeny applie with 
more limited and specialized meant 5 
bacteriologists it means the evo eer: 
the individual germ. According e i 
psychologists, ontogeny refers = = ain 
the life of human beings afer Un spect 
as the psyche is believed to have en esi: 
form of development, its own em pathol 
physiology, structural evolution an 
ogy (see phylogenesis). 


; enic 
ontogenetic (-jé-new’ik), F Ane i 
(-jen’ik), a. Relating to or du 
genesis. 


E EE E 
onychophagia (on-i-kö-fa ji a Nail- 
ónyx, -ychos, claw, nail + -4 vee 
biting. This is given by Kann 

the habitual manipulation 3 
encountered in neurotic children 
sidered by him as one of the oes re ‘Ten- 
of motor discharges of inner tet eal in the 
sion is especially apt to eg iene has be 
form of nail-biting if the or the family. 
furnished by older members aa 
The intensity varies with th (Kanner L. 


tension and with the occasion. Thomas, 
Child Psychiatry. Charles 
Springfield, 1935) caning #8 


oö- (6'6-). Combining form ™ 
<Gr. a(i)on, egg- 103, ho 
oöcyte (5'5-sīt), n. [ <00- E Gr- oductio® 
low (vessel), cell.] In sexual rePaivide jnt 
the female germ cells or = a 
two unequal daughter cel's, © 
which is called the primary i produced 
oöcyte, according to whether,” division- 

by the first or second meiot 

egg. ey: < 
odgonia (-go’ni-a), npt: a 
en <o- + ~gony = ium] Di p 
production, the odgonia Fep) Eae rep 
stage in the development a non 
ductive cells in the female. g p<oäpho 
ō-mi), % L> Loö- 
egg-bearinb - Gr. 
+ -ectomy J out 


— +, 
oöphorectomy (-f6-rek't 
ron, ovary < Gr. dophéros, 


+ Gr. phérein, to bear tion <eka 
ektomé, a cutting out, cani ee 

++ témnein, to cut.] See ovar AR si) : 
oöphorepilepsy (for racion)» war 
[<oéphoron, ovary (see copio the © 


eee iD 
epilepsy.| Epilepsy originating + 4 
ries. Obs. ‘eating ova 
odphoria (-fo'ri-a), n- [< oop’ 


—e a O S 


O6phoromania 


(see odphorectomy) + -ia.] Dr.Barnes’s term 
for hysteria, which he thought to be caused 
by the condition of the ovaries. 
odphoromania (-f6-rd-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<oöphoron, ovary (see oöphorectomy) + 
-mania.] Psychosis due to ovarian disease. 
Obs. 
oöthecomania (-thē-kō-mā’ni-å), n- 
[<Mod.L. oötheca, ovary <oö- + Gr. théké, 
case, depository + mania.] Mental disorder 
associated with ovarian disease. 
ophidiophobia (ö-fid'i-5-fō'bi-å), n. 
[<Gr. ophidion, small snake, dimin. of 
óphis, -idos + phobia.] Fear of snakes. 
-opia (-ō'pi-å), -opy (-d-pi), combining 
form meaning defect of sight <Gr. dps, 
pós, eye. 
Cpiomania (6-pi-d-ma‘ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
épion, poppy-juice, opium <opés, (veg- 
ctable juice ++ mania.] Addiction to the use 
of opium or any of its derivatives. 
©piomaniac (-/ni-ak), n. [<opiomania + 
-ac.] One addicted to the use of opium. 
pisthotonos (op-is-thot’d-nos), n. , [Gr. 
opisthoténos, drawn backward < 6pisthen, 
chind + teinein, to stretch.] See arc de 
cercle, 
Opotherapy (op-6-ther’a-pi), n. [<Gr. 
obós, vegetable juice + therapy.] See endo- 
crinotherapy, 
Oppenheim reflex (6p’en-him re’fleks) 
Oppenheim, 1858-1919, German neu- 
Tologist.] The dorsal extension of the great 
toe, induced by stroking distally along the 
median side of the tibia. 
Oppenheimer treatment (op’en-hi-mér 
tret’ment) [Isaac Oppenheimer, a New 
ork physician.] A secret method of treat- 
ment of alcoholism and drug addiction. 
“©psia (-op’si-a), See -opia. 
°Psomania (op-sd-mia'ni-a), n- [Gr. opso- 
| madness after dainties <épsons 
(cooked) meat, rich fare, dainties + mania.] 
ither a craving for some particular ali- 
aN to the extent of insanity, or a morbid 
pas for dainties. (Tuke, D-H. A Dic- 
Ble of Psychological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). 
189, linia Son & Company, 2) 


optic atrophy (op'tik at'rö-fi) [<Gr. %- 
rophi Pertaining to sight or eye, and at- 
pay.” want of food or nourishment <a- 
invol cb -trophe.] A degenerative process 
tion lving the optic nerve fibers; the condi- 
atroph mary or secondary. Primary optic 

Phy may occur in tabes, multiple scle- 
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rosis, or may be due to poisons such as 
methyl alcohol, tryparsamide, lead, atoxyl, 
quinine, carbon bisulphide, and nitroben- 
zol. Occasionally, the condition may occur 
following severe hemorrhage and in ma- 
laria. Ophthalmoscopically, the disk is 
grayish white in color, with some ‘cupping’ 

the margins being sharply outlined. i 

Secondary optic atrophy may occur as a 
result of optic neuritis and choked disk. 
Here the fundus, disk and vessels usually 
manifest residual signs of the previous 
condition. 

Tumors of the pituitary gland, of the 
optic chiasm, and in some cases of the 
frontal lobe, frequently give rise to optic 
atrophy—usually unilateral for a time. 


optic neuritis (— nū-rř'tis) [Mod.L. 
<neur(o) + -itis.] An inflammatory process 
affecting the head of the optic nerve, or 
that part within the bulb of the eye. The 
condition is usually bilateral, and early 
loss of vision is characteristic. Ophthalmo- 
scopically, there is blurring of the margins 
of the disk with congestion, dilatation of 
the veins and narrowing of the arteries. 
The retina may show hemorrhages, pig- 
ment deposits, exudates, connective tissue 
changes, and atrophic spots. Optic neuritis 
may occur in severe renal disease, syphilis, 
leukemia, carbon monoxide poisoning, di- 
abetes, anemia, and other constitutional 
diseases. 


oral character (6’ral kar’ak-tér) [<L.L. 
oralis <os, -oris, the mouth; and see char- 
acter.] Abraham says: ‘The first, and there- 
fore perhaps the most important step the 
individual makes toward maintaining a 
normal attitude in his final social and 
sexual relationships consists in dealing suc- 
cessfully with his oral erotism. (Abra- 
ham, K. Selected Papers, tr. by Bryan, D. 
and Strachey, A.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, London, 1927.) According to him 
there are two principal ways of expressing 
oral activity; (1) sucking and (2) biting, 
from each of which arise definite types of 
personality. 

If the infant suffered no difficulties or 
privations during the sucking period, if 
the sucking phase was largely pleasurable, 
it is believed that the pleasure is carried 
over as a character trait, leading to the 
optimistic type of individual, the one who 
always believes that he will succeed in any 
undertaking. Moreover, the individual 
may exhibit carefree indifference and per- 
haps inactivity. The mother’s breast will 
‘flow for them eternally.’ Because the in- 


Oral Coitus 


fant was treated so gencrously, identifica- 
tion with the mother gives rise to generosity 
as an important trait in the child. 

If, on the other hand, the infant failed 
to achieve gratification during the sucking 
period, it develops a pessimistic attitude. 
In later life the child is apprehensive and 
demanding; it is never satisfied and comes 
to believe it never will be. 

The second or biting stage is said also to 
lead to the development of character traits: 
to a tendency to hate and to destroy. ‘This 
fundamental difference extends to the 
smallest details of a person’s behavior.’ 
(Abraham, K. ibid) 


oral coitus (— kd’i-tus). Fellatio. 


orchestromania (awr-kes-trd-ma’ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. orchéstér, dancer + mania.] Chorea; 
St. Vitus’s dance. 


-orexia (-6-rek’si-4), combining form 
meaning appetite, desire <Gr. érexis, ap- 
petite, desire, longing. 

organ, diminished functional activity of 
an. Miopragia. 

organ-erotic (awr’gan-é-rot’ik), a. Relat- 
ing to or characterized by the attachment 
of the erotic instinctual component to an 
organ of the body. 

“Bearing these facts in mind it will be 
casy to understand that the child’s first 
sexual feelings have reference to its own 
body, more particularly to parts, segments, 
of its body; it is organ-crotic.’ (Jelliffe, S.E. 
and White, W.A. Diseases of the Nervous 
wr (6th ed.) Lea & Febiger, Phila., 


organ-erotism (-er’6-tiz’m). Libido or 
erotism situated in an organ, 


organ inferiority, See inferiority, organ. 


organ-jargon (-jar’gon) [F. jargon ibber- 
ish, slang.] Adler applies this ee the 
somatic language’ (symptoms) which the 
neurotic uses to express a masculine pro- 
test. According to Adler, the child’s ego- 
consciousness is in contrast with the facts 
of his environment, Thus, he wishes to be 
big and powerful but actually he is small 
and weak. The child therefore constructs 
all its aggressive attitudes into one of mas- 
culine protest against all symptoms of 
be (femininity)—such as, tenderness, 
fee Imacy and, Most important, mani- 

tons of organ inferiority. The neuroti- 


ors Jat nedisposed child, however, endeav- 


associat „gain an effective weapon by 
aai ng with his organ inferiority such 
er-traits as originate in his ego- 
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consciousness—i.e., obstinacy, need of af- 
fection, exaggerated cleanliness, pedanto 
covetousness, ambition, etc. Thus, in nec 
to gain attention and Sasa abs an é 
ic epileptic managed so most 
is taniecla’ were preceded by ig: ee 
thereby worrying his family, all this a 
offset his degradation. In this Wey te 
masculine protest makes use of a pe 
language’ or organ-jargon to gam Ta it 
sion. As one of Adler’s patients expre ie 
in a dream, ‘my disease has its es The 
my feeling of inferiority. (rale 4 aad 
Neurotic Constitution, tr. by Gluec J A 
Lind, E.: Moffat, Yard & Company, 
York, 1917) 
organ-libido (-li-bid'ō), 7- 
erotism. 


See organ- 


n. Freud says 
express them 


serva Hon 
arts 0} 


organ-pleasure (-plezh’ér), 
that the sexual instincts first 
selves in the service of soli pre 5 
They attach themselves to a fee 
the body, with special emphasis "oy 
erotogenic zones—oral, anal, k F 
genital. While gaining among a 
these zones during the perio! : 
sexuality, the sexual oer ea 
laying the groundwork, ce EP te prac- 
race-preservation, which will op! 
tically, beginning with earl : i 
It is obvious, therefore, that, - infantile 
refers to sexual instincts of the. 
period, he means that vrace-pres 
signed eventually to serve the are the indi- 
ative element, must first prep? 
vidual for his later destiny. don 

The sexual instincts, on 1 ab 
body areas in preparation eni Hi 
leading to the gratification attemp. 
preservative component. 
formulate the general char: follows: t 
sexual instincts would run as x 
are numerous, emanate eo jim 
ganic sources, act in the firs mh only 3 2 
pendently of one another Tess comP e: 
late stage achieve a more OF ch strives e 
synthesis. The aim which ea! t 


e 
g 3. only W the 
attain is “‘organ-pleasure ; r 


f inf antile 


he 


ente x 
synthesis is complete do me uction bee 
service of the function of rep iza 


ni 
coming thereby generally ree oeta 1 Papers 
sexual instincts.’ (Freud, S. “T ona? p 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, Je ae 
Virginia Woolf and The m 
choanalysis, London, ai scar 
organ speech (— spéch ), 
tion or self-expression “gchizoph it 
organ or organs of the body- Tae 
speech displays a hypochon 


Organic Identity 


has become “organ-speech”.’ (Freud, S.) 
He quotes from Tausk whose patient said 
that her eyes were not right, they were 
twisted. This type of ‘speech’ is very com- 
mon in schizophrenia. Freud ‘would call 
attention to the manner in which the whole 
train of thought is dominated by that ele- 
ment which has for its content a bodily in- 
nervation (or, rather, the sensation of it). 
An hysteric would . . . have convulsively 
rolled her eyes,’ without knowing why she 
did so; but, schizophrenic patients draw a 
direct connection between the organ- 
speech and the alleged cause for it.’ (Freud, 
S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
organic identity (awr-gan’ik i-den’ti-ti). 
ee organic persona. 
organic persona (— pér-sd’/na) [L., per- 
Sona, person.] Burrow’s term for the con- 
Stellation of reactions embodied in the or- 
Sanism’s total principle of motivation. The 
Subjective correlate of the organism’s pri- 
marily integrated or total behavior-pat- 
tern. Contrasted with ‘I’-persona, sym- 
bolic persona. Synonym: organic identity. 
Burrow, T. The Biology of Human Conflict. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1937, pp.387-88) 
organic reaction-type (— ré-ak’shun- 
Up). The organic reaction-type of psychi- 
atric disorder is a mental disease which 
may occur in cither an acute or chronic 
orm. Pathologically the difference is ob- 
served in the fact that the acute organic 
eaction usually follows a temporary toxic 
proteas affecting the brain substance. Clin- 
fen examples of the acute type of organic 
aoe are the delirium of acute fevers, 
res acute alcoholism. The chronic organic 
ction is produced by a more severe tissue 
ange, usually a progressive degeneration. 
inical examples are general paresis an 
€ senile psychoses. 

Ne organic reaction-type in 
Manifests the following eae si 
pais n the intellectual sphere there is 1m- 
inent of comprehension, interference 
is elaboration of impressions, defects in 
duet and retention, difficulty in ac- 
tis ton of memories and marked fluctua- 

D Of the level of attention. 
dona ee disorder in the form of emo- 
Weepin nstability, the patient laughing or 
in 8 without sufficient cause, and often 
a explosive way. 
duce sohsracter-change in the form of con- 
ign to the patient’s natural dispo- 


general 
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sition, e.g., indecent behavior in a hitherto 
self-respecting individual.’ (Henderson 
pas and an na R.D. A Text-Book of 
sychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford iversi 
Press, London, 1936) ee 
organicism (-'i-siz’m), n. [<organic <Gr. 
organikés, serving as organ < órganon, in- 
strument, tool, part of a body, organ + 
-ism.] The theory which refers all disease 
to material lesions of organs. Disordered 
physiology may give rise to symptoms, yet 
there may be no demonstrable lesions, 

Today the term means more commonly 
the theory that all symptoms are organ- 
ically determined. 

There is a third meaning, appearing in 
constitutional medicine—‘the theory that 
the various organs of the body have each 
their own special constitution.’ (Pende, N. 
Constitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarati, 
S.: Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 
organicist (-‘i-sist), n. [<organic(ism) + 
-ist.] One who believes in the organicism 
theory. One who regards all psychical and 
physical activity as a reflection of the ma- 
terial organs of the body is called an organ- 
icist. This point of view stands in strong 
contrast with that of the psychogeneticist, 
who believes that there is also a psyche. 
To the latter the psyche is the equivalent 
of an organ of the body with its own special 
growth, structure and constitution. 

Strictly speaking, there seem to be but 
few medical authorities who consider 
themselves organicists, if that term requires 
proof of the presence of lesions. 
organismic (-iz’mik), a. [<organism + 
T In phylobiology this term (Burrow’s) 
implies a wholeness that is phyletic as well 
as individual. From this organismic frame 
of reference the species man is regarded as 
an organically interrelated whole. Con- 
trasted with partitive. (Burrow, T. The 
Biology of Human Conflict. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937, p.320) 
organogenesis (-d-jen’é-sis), n. [<organ 
(see organicism) + genesis.] Somatogenesis. 
organogenic (-d-jen'ik), organogenetic 
(-6-jé-net'ik), a. [<organ + -gentc, ~genetic.] 
Synonymous with somatogenic. 
organotherapy (-6-ther’a-pi), n. [<organ 
+ therapy.] Treatment with preparations 
or substances as they are found naturally 
in the body. In general it is called ‘replace- 
ment’ therapy, because usually the object 
is to restore to the body in sufficient quan- 
tity to maintain health something that is 
lacking in the body. Thus, thyroid prod- 


Orgasm 


ucts are given to those whose thyroid gland 
does not provide sufficient thyroid sub- 
stances. Endocrinotherapy is one form of 
organotherapy. 


orgasm (awr’gaz’m), n. [<Gr. orgasmés, 
excitement <orgdn, to swell and teem with 
moisture or with lust, to be at heat, be 
excited, <orgé, passion, sexual acme; cf. 
tumescence for similar phenomenon] Or- 
gasm means a state of excitement in an 
organ. As used today the term generally 
refers to the acme of sexual excitation in 
the genital zone. ‘What can be asserted 
without fear of contradiction is that a very 
considerable number of women never ex- 
perience any pleasurable sensation what- 
ever, that a much larger number experi- 
ence it only in a slight degree and without 
ever knowing in their own life what an 
orgasm means, and that with only the 
minority of women is the capacity for full 
sensation and orgasm properly developed.’ 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) 

‘In coitus the orgasm tends to occur 
more slowly in women than in men, 
(Ellis, H.) 

The non-genital physiological accom- 
paniments (rapid pulse, increased breath- 
ing, etc.) of an orgasm often occur sym- 
bolically without the individual recogniz- 
ing that sexuality is the cause. In this 
instance the sexuality is unconsciously de- 


termined and is to all appearances de- 
sexualized, 


Other individuals, 
schizophrenia, may tr 
mally belonging to the 
organs (i.e., to the head, lungs, stomach, 
etc.), According to the patient, these sub- 
rough the process of 


notably those with 
ansfer feelings nor- 
genital area to other 


excitement, which the psychiatrist, not the 
patient, recognizes as an orgasm. This 
peculiar 


mental mechanism is often ob- 
served among those who show latent homo- 
Sexuality or in whom a strong Oedipus 
impulse may be demonstrated. 

i ile speaking of latent homosexuality 
n prostitutes, Stekel says: ‘For there are 
prostitutes who are attached to their lover 
cadet), and who experience orgasm only 


during intercourse with him, while the 
embraces of o 


fected? (5 
(Vols, E 


Ellis says: ‘I thi 
f ys: ‘In man the process 
of tumescence and detumescence is simple. 
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In women it is complex. In man we eet 
the more or less sponraneonsly, eree 
penis, which needs but very simp e DA 
tions to secure the ejaculation whic! he 
relief. In women we have in the ar oui 
corresponding apparatus on a m ae 
but behind this has develope: s a 
more extensive mechanism, whic He Ret. 
mands satisfaction, and regula bi. 
satisfaction the presence of vari Os a 
ditions that are almost i of Ses 
(Ellis, H. Studies in the ae rtd 4919) 
(Vol.1). F.A.Davis Company, eo ot 
It is generally agreed g mreatest 
longed intercourse gives ney wornen 
amount of pleasure and relie ‘why some 
According to Jaeger, that m a Ce 
women prefer intercourse W h m capable 
trated after puberty for these a 
of prolonged erections. 


E ae 
deficiens (6r-gaz moos Ga a 

ens) [Ln ‘ailing, deficient orgasm] 

of sexual pleasure. a 

jens, ” 

u. [<L. oe (an), 

), (the) nising (as 


orient (6’ri-ent), Ea 
pss cee fo deinen ne the 
seamen used to do, ¢.g; tO 
ings.] To orient poe 
temporal, personal an 
ships. 


¿now 
to know op- 
spatial relatio 


‘nk A 
orient 
orientation (-en-ta’shun), ie 9 
-ation.] In psychiatry gaen porii, ai 
the knowledge of one’s ow ships: in 
sonal and spatial gelaren a P ce 
vidual has intact orienta his surroundi 
lates himself correctly pie ro 
including the concept ot t sentation 3$ Sp 

Bleuler refers also to “Or an express 
the patient’s own situation, i 
synonymous with insight (aq N ) 

ic (—, aw-t? selb 
orientation, autopsychic (m o ‘4 
This denotes the apprect one’s 
of one’s own personabti is aware a 
Baty 1 
self. When an ne personality, ae 
changes take place in r 


chic 0. a 
said to possess intact auto ieni with 
tion. For example, th ually has oo 


manic-depressive disorder Maat have af 
knowledge of the change ie patient 
peared in his personality. z ordinari A 6 
dementia praecox, hoss a way: 
nies that he has changed r ie 
autopsychically disoriente| ee orientati 
The expression autob asi t 
seemingly synonymous Wit 


Orientation, Delusion of 


orientation, delusion of (—, dé-lii’zhun 
ov). See orientation, double. 


orientation, double (—, dub”l). Bleuler 
thus terms the condition in which a patient 
expresses a delusion about time, place or 
Pa an, while at the same time he also 
nows in a purely intellectual sense the 
actual relationship existing between him 
and time, place and person. The delusions 
take precedence over the real facts. Thus, a 
Patient with dementia praecox acts, feels 
and thinks as if he were a new-born babe, 
Siving the current date as his date of birth, 
though he also gives the correct current 
pate. He carnestly believes that he is at 
ome with his mother, though he correctly 
Names the hospital in which he has been a 
fen for years. Moreover, he identifies 
urse as his mother, though he calls 
er by her correct name. 
Stientation, illusion of (—, i-lū'zhun ov). 
Save tition of something real in the 
rium Phen owing to an unclear senso- 
in ae: he phenomenon is not uncommon 
ity (e usional states associated with toxic- 
sees ees pend delirium). The patient 
Femina E in his hospital room which 
he beli s him of his own home, whereupon 
e isola that he is at his own home. Or 
mist ie the voice of a nurse, which he 
2 a es for that of his wife. 
ftigin, belief that one is of divine. 
ranomania. 


2 i i ss 
eae ophobia _ (awr-ni-thō-fō'bi-å), n. 
Birds P órnithos, bird + phobia.] Fear 
o . 
rthergasia (awrth-ér-gas‘i-a), n. [<orth(o) 
fy Sasia.] Sce euergasia. 
ae (awr’thd), Combining form mean- 
oe Taight, right, correct, sound <Gr. orthés. 
mansai mechanism (awr-thd-jen’ik 
straj; TE m) [<Gr. orthós, upright, 
enia] 3 right, correct, proper, fitting 
anism As described by Burrow this mech- 
inati refers to the organism’s total coör- 
t g function. It preserves the balance 
to the organism as a whole in its relation 
tag, total environment. Contrasted with 
m Bus mechanism. See also weet con- 
Confi.p ttow, T. The Biology of Human 
Yok the Macmillan Company; New 
» 1937, pp.296-97) 


Sta; 


o: 
Shophrenia (awr-thō-frē’ni-å), , 7% 
also: the + -phrenia.] Soundness of mind; 


Curing of a disordered mind. 
Psychiatry (-si-ki’a-tri), n. A subdi- 
of psychiatry which deals with the 


ortho, 
Vision 
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uy and treatment of mental deviations 
cites ital eee general as borderland 
3 it also includes the study of methods 
of preventing mental disorders. The term 
is perhaps synonymous with mental hygiene. 
orthostatic tachycardia (-stat’ik, tak-i- 
kar'di-a) [<Gr. orthéstatos, upstandin 
<ortho- + statés, standing <histasthat. E 
stand; Gr. tachýs, quick, swift + kardia 
heart.] Rapidity of pulse rate beyond the 
normal range occurring when one changes 
from the reclining to the standing position; 
a symptom frequently observed among 
psychiatric patients. 
orthovagotonia (-va-g6-t6’ni-a), n. 
[<ortho- + vagotonia.] Exaggerated func- 
tioning of the vagotonic or parasympa- 
thetic nervous system, but only when this 
exaggerated functioning is in harmony 
with that of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. 
orthovagotonic (-ton’ik), a. Relating to or 
characterized by orthovagotonia, i.e., a 
harmoniously over-active state of the para- 
sympathetic nervous system. 
-osis (-d’sis), noun-forming suffix meaning 
action, state, condition, process <Gr. -dsis, 
as in (metamérph)ésis. 
-osmia (-oz’mi-a), combining form mean- 
ing smell, odor <Gr. osmé, smell, odor. 
osmophobia (oz-mé-fd’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
osmé, smell, odor + phobia.] Fear of odors. 
osphresiolagnia (os-fré-zhi-d-lag’ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. ésphrésis, smell + -lagneia, lust, 
pleasure.] The sense of smell often gains 
much significance in psychiatric patients 
in whom it has close association with mat- 
ters of infantile sexuality. Some patients 
believe that their body sends out an odor 
that is remarkably disagreeable and hurtful 
to others. They think that the odor makes 
others sick or insane. Indeed, the obsession 
or delusion, whichever it may be, is one 
of the ways by which the sadistic impulse 
towards others is expressed. When the al- 
legedly lewd odor is smelled by the patient 
who produces it, the sadistic impulse is 
turned inwardly upon himself; he considers 
his own body is deteriorating. 

The schizophrenic patient, particularly 
the one with delusions of persecution, often 
projects the idea of bad odors upon others, 
coming to the delusion then that others 
force evil body odors upon him, the pa- 
tient. 

One who possesses a morbid idea regard- 
ing body odors is called an osphresiolag- 
niac or a renifleur. 


Osphresiolagniac 


‘It turned out that our patient, besides 
all his other characteristics, was a renifleur 
(or osphresiolagniac). By his own account, 
when he was a child he had recognized 
every one by their smell, like a dog; and 
even when he was grown up he was more 
susceptible to sensations of smell than most 
people.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 3), 
tr. by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf, London, 1925) 

Freud says that he has ‘come to recog- 
nize that a tendency to osphresiolagnia, 
which has become extinct since childhood, 
may play a part in the genesis of neurosis.’ 
(Freud, S. ibid) 
osphresiolagniac (-'ni-ak), n. [<osphresio- 
lagnia + -ac.] One affected with osphresio- 
lagnia (q.v.). 
osphresiolagnic (-lag’nik), a. [<osphresio- 
lagn(ia) + -ic.] Relating to or affected by 
osphresiolagnia. 


osphresiophilia (-fil’i-a), n. [<Gr. dsphré- 
sis, smell + -philia.] Love of odors or smells. 
This gains psychiatric importance when 
morbidly expressed. A patient with a 
compulsive-obsessive neurosis collected and 
stored his feces, from which he derived 
intense gratification from the standpoint of 
smell. 

osphresiophobia (-f6/bi-a), n. [<Gr. ós- 
phrésis, smell + phobia.) Fear of odors, 
Some patients are morbidly afraid of odors, 
believing that they would be contaminated 
by these odors. This is the negative counter- 
part of osphresiophilia (q.v.), for the uncon- 
scious impulse towards odors may become 
consciously expressed as a fear of them. 
osphresiophobiac (-f6'bi-ak s n. [<osphre- 
siophobia + -ac.] One pe at ah = ae 
siophobia. 

osphresiophobic (-f6’bik), a. [<osphresio- 
phob(ia) + -ic.] Relating to ae by 
fear of odors. 


` P ORA . 

-otic (-ot'ik), adjective forming suffix, usu- 

ally trom nouns in -osis (q.v.) <Gr. -dtikés. 

erohemineurasthenia (6-td-hem-i-nii-ras- 

thé ni-a), n. [<Gr. oñs, 6tés, ear + hemi + 

Meurasthenia,| Nervous deafness affecting one 

na 

Peectrasthenia (-nii-ras-thé’ni-a), n. 
+ Os, õtós, ear neurasthenia.] Nerv- 

ous deafness, á ii i 


ovariomania 
[S Mod. ovariu 

mania.) Mani 
Obs. = 


(6-v4r-i-d-ma’ni-a), n. 
m, ovary <L. ovum, egg 
a due to ovarian disorder. 
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ovariotomy (6-var-i-ot'6-mi), n. Leon 
Gr. tomia, a cutting.] This is the hens 
the operation by which one or bot Hie 
of a woman are removed. Bilater‘ ee 
otomy is required for the aa le 2 
female and usually leads, if ieee 
fore puberty, to such a marked dis er 
in the sex balance as to a ge We 
symptomatology with secon eee valle 
characteristics (see castration). 


odphorectomy. ciel 
-ver-al 
over-activity, psycho-motor (6 


tiv'i-ti, si/kd-m6/tér). See mania. 

s Iyčr-ki -pen- 
overcompensation (o/vér kom p 
shun), n. The term has best adiing © 
ular by Alfred Adler. waen pS A 
inferiority is so great that ae 
fears he will never be able o power & 
for his weakness, his striving “| pe ensifi 
dominance is exaggerated an 

i egree. 
to a pathological degre con i 
Such individuals Capel 9 
their position in life by ex irao tienc®, by 
forts, by greater haste an impi 
more violent impulses, an 


secure 


des 
ality: 
are apt to have a certain gr p R over” 

Briefly then, according t se of a2 over 
compensation is the one ar which i 
whelming feeling of ine : towards 
profusely neutralized by steP 


towering goal of dominance. ; na'shun); 
oe =_tér-mi~ \ 
overdetermination (-dé-ter ermine’? 


de E 
r are overatté' tjo 
n. ‘As a rule neuroses S their ctio 


that is to say, several oe 
ogy operate together.’ \ sega 
Papers (Vol.1), tr. by RT 2 Tas 
and Virginia Woolf an 
Psychoanalysis, London, 
over-interpretation (in-t 
n. See dream-interpretation. 

i 3/ver-re-pres 
over-repression i re ie in pY 
expression used by Alex: 

i erate ego: 
analysis for the exagg ate super €B? 
unnecessary repression rs per-e80 may ore 

‘Thus an over-severe ae ther any 

n 

be ÞY ple 


ér-pré-t $ 


An 
b'un)» m0" 


from access to the motor appa! ; 
forms of outlet which W unacceptA F. 
means ego-dystonic, name peonne ae 
to the Ego. (Healy, W» a Meat 
and Bowers, A.M. The Structure. nop! 
ing of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A- 

New York, 1930) 


6 
a pg overtone. -a 
overtone, psychic. See psychic 2 


p (6- if 
i hosis 
verwhelming sy in 
wemi si-ko’sis) [overpowe™ Bs 


Ovum 


ing <whelm, to turn over, capsize.] Ac- 
cording to Freud, a ‘psychosis through 
simple intensification—overwhelming-psy- 
chosis.’ He cites the case of a young girl 
who, out of a sense of guilt, developed 
obsessive reproaches. When, for instance, 
‘she read in the papers about counterfeiting 
Coinage the thought occurred to her that 
she also had forged coins; if an unknown 
criminal had committed a murder, she 
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asked herself anxiously, whether she had 
not done the deed.’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


ovum (6’vum), n. [L., an egg.] See egg. 


oxalic acid diathesis (oks-al’ik as‘id di- 
ath’é-sis). See lithic diathesis. 


achymeningitis (pak-i-men-in-ji’tis), n. 
Pear pach§s, thick, stout + meningitis.| Sce 
meningitis. 
pack (pak), n. In psychiatric nursing, the 
application of sheets to the patient’s body. 
The pack may be wet or dry, hot or cold. 
In each case the patient is wrapped in sev- 
eral sheets. When a cold pack is used the 
sheets are immersed in water at a tempera- 
ture of 60° F.; the temperature of the water 
in case of a hot pack is 130° to 145° F, 

ry packs are sometimes used to induce 
increase of body temperature by lessening 
heat elimination. 
Paederastia (ped-é-ras’ti-a), n. [<Gr. pai- 
derastia, ‘love for boys’ <paiderastés, lover 
of boys Spais, paidés, child, boy + erastés, 
lover <eran, to love, cf, Eros.) Pederasty. 


c - 5), n. [<L. plaje- 
zare, to practice unnatural vice <Gr. 


ceed oo a pronounced 
* peones, E. Papers on Psych -Analysi. 
(th ed). William Wood g (go anabsis 


‘ompany, 
Paedicatio mulierum (pi-dē-kä’tē-5 mdo- 
fa) dks “women’s Pederasty’; re 
aedicatio, € act of ped i i 
as the passive agent. essrasty with girl 
paed(o)-, Sec ped(o)-, 

Paedophilia er, 
tē-kå) [Mod.L, 
term coined b: 


Otica (pī-dō-fē’lē-à e-rō’- 
" erotic love of children” A 
denoting the 
rosis (q.v.), 


- Somatalgia. 


ometimes a decided pref- 


è they ex- 
tatic pain,” martyrlike pleas- 
r themselves un- 


The Macmillan 


leuler, E, Textbook of 


P 


CAN y in- 
pain, induced by movement (pān, 
dist’ bi mōōv’ment). Kinga M 

aired dreams (pârd’drēmz ) D ae 
tails attention to what he Si upon the 
‘paired’ dreams. They are base a Pratio 
concepts of punishment ana Bies indulge 
in the sense that one is allowe to dy pal 
in a forbidden act, if he op a nee night 
the penalty for it. During the Anat held 
the individual may first a, that he is 
being punished; later he drean 
engaging in a forbidden ae j 
l(a)eo- ā’lē-5-, pal ĉ-07), 
pn es old, ancient, Gr. 
ancient. i ! [<paleo- + 
paleoatavism (-at’a-viz m), i ee 
atavism.] Among eiinologgi T 
the opinion prevails that, fr { view, ont08, 
as well as the somatic point a eton oft p 
eny repeats phylogeny. The see in eac 
mind from ancient times 1s Te 
individual. , 
os the bignon 
growth means being loa se 
avistic qualities in a st ra 
formable to Weismann rile the Pt He 
growth being yet purer, v neoatav. 50): 
cent increment is relative? T 1, PÁ% 
(Hall, G.S. Adolescence (6 i york, 1 
D. Appleton & Company, 4 
leoatavistic (-at-a-vis UX), oe 
Eat) + -istic.] Relating to 0) 
ized by palevatavism.. an 
paleomnesis (-om-né’sis) 5 
sis.] Memory for the remo 
of the individual. : 
paleopsychic (-6-si’kik), S 
psychic.) Pertaining to or P P 
tive mentality. (sī-kol’ö-ji), " [<fenic 
sycholo Siko OJ"? eop 
igen tom Phe study a Freud, je 
phenomena; it is believed Tie = acest 
and many ‘others that rem e in the 
modes of mental activity res! 


combining 
palai ós, 1s 


2 t 

infan 
ic law, at- 
d with paleo: 


more © 
er emb ryon! 


omic” 
paleo- tie jife 


past 19 


i > leo” 
conscious of modern poan: acted [ ai 
2. A > 
ensation (-sen-sa $ utch Sc pe 
paleos D i 


+ sensation.] The term of e pe 
of neurologists (Brouwer, vital, i C Prpich 
protopathic sensations as z v 
distinction to the epicritic an 


i jon. A 
they call gnostic or new sensat G 


Tna, » A 
pallesthesia (pal-es-thē'zhi-å) esthes 
pallein, to sway, shake, qu! 
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Palmar Reflex 


The vibratory sensation felt when the foot 
of a vibrating tuning-fork is placed over 
subcutancous bony surfaces. 


palmar reflex (pal/mér ré’fleks) [<L. pal- 
maris <palma, palm of the hand.] A super- 
ficial reflex; scratching or irritation of the 
palm results in flexion of the fingers. 


palmomental reflex (pal-m6-men’tal ré’- 
fleks) [<L. palma, hand, palm + mentum, 
chin + -al.] A pathologic reflex observed 
Mm pyramidal tract disease. It is elicited by 
tapping the thenar eminence whereupon a 
Contraction of the ipsilateral muscles of the 


lower jaw below the angle of the mouth 
occurs, 


Palsy (pawl'zi), n. [<ME. pa(r)lesie <OF. 
baralisie <Gr. pardlysis.] Paralysis. 
Pamphobia (pam-fé'bi-a), n. [<pan- + 
phobia.) Panophobia. Obs. i ov 
` pamplegia, panplegi . -ple’- 
pa gia (pam- pan-ple 
ui a), n. [<pan- + -plegia.] General paraly- 
s (not the clinical entity). Obs. 


pan- (pan-), and pam- (pam-) before b, 
$, ph; combining form meaning all, total 
whole. pan, neut.sing. of pas, pantés, all, 
SR? of personality (pan’elz ov pér-su- 
nese i-ti). The concept of a four-panel Japa- 
plet Screen across which is painted a com- 
into t hess moved Draper to introduce 
cine oe vocabulary of constitutional medi- 
four e term panels of personality for the 
dale it divisions of the human individ- 
atic y representing themselves for system- 
investigation. 

physicis panels relate to the anatomical, 
logic, i ogical, psychological, and immuno- 
whic, clements of an individual, cach of 
panel ay be considered to occupy one 

an’ of the great screen across which 

‘um S personality is drawn.’ (Drapery G 
Pan an Constitution, W.B.Saunders Com- 

my, Phila. & London, 1924) : 
of thos direct observation and correlation 
Psychol characters of anatomy, physiology, 
Sco ology, and immunity offers a wider 
porso t the physician for the exercise of his 
dos of observation, and thus inevitably 
son a a deeper understanding of the per- 
i a a of his patient.’ (ibid) 

Uglossia (pan-glos‘i-a), n. [<pan- ai 
Hate, -ia.] Garrulity, especially psy- 
Panmixia (-mik’si-a), n. [<Gr. pan, neut. 
ie all, entire, full + mixis, mixing, 

is cane In genetic population studies 

term indicates equal and unrestricted 
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Parabulia 


mating conditions of individuals with dif- 
ferent racial characteristics in a mixed pop- 
ulation group. See homogamy. 


anphobia(pan-fo’bi-a), panophobia 
pan-6-), pantophobia (pan-t6-) [<pan-. 
panto- + phobia.] Fear of everything. j 


ansexualism (-sek’shoo-al-izm) n. 
<pan- + sexualism.] The doctrine that all 
human behavior stems from sex. There is 
no school of psychiatric medicine today, 
whose leaders profess such a doctrine. 
Freud has frankly disavowed any connec- 
tion between pansexualism and psycho- 
analysis. 
pantaphobia (-ta-fo’bi-a), n. [<pant(o) + 
Gr. aphobia, fearlessness <a-priv. + phobia.] 
Absolute fearlessness. Obs. 


panto- (pan’t6-), combining form. See pan-. 


papilledema (pap-i-lé-dé’ma), n. [<L. 
papilla, nipple + edema.] Papilledema or 
choked disk is a condition in which the 
optic nerve is literally choked at the optic 
foramen by increased intracranial, and 
especially intraventricular, pressure, lead- 
ing to an increase in the intra-ocular ten- 
sion. The condition is usually bilateral, al- 
though there may be differences in the de- 
gree of choking on the two sides. Ophthal- 
moscopically, the disk is raised, at times to 
five or six or more diopters, the margins of 
the disk are blurred, the veins are tortuous 
and full, the arteries thin and hemorrhages 
may occur. Papilledema is most commonly 
caused by tumor of the brain. Other condi- 
tions producing choked disk may be frac- 
ture of the skull, hydrocephalus, abscess of 
the brain, subarachnoid hemorrhage, sinus 
thrombosis, meningitis, encephalitis, and 
possibly multiple sclerosis and anemia. 
par-. See para-. 

para- (par’a-), par-, prefix meaning beside, 
past, aside, beyond, i.e., perverted, amiss, 
wrong, faulty, irregular, disordered, ab- 
normal, mis- <Gr. pará, from (the side), 
beside, near, beyond, against. 


parabulia (-bi'li-a), n. [<para- + -bulia.] 
Perversion of volition or will. When an im- 
pulse is partly or completely checked and is 
then replaced by another impulse, the con- 
dition is known as parabulia. The phe- 
nomenon occurs with much frequency and 
clarity in patients with dementia praecox, 
A patient had the impulse to strike his 
physician; he advanced toward the physi- 
cian for that purpose, but suddenly stopped 
‘to regulate the universal voices,’ 


Paracenesthesia 


aracenesthesia (-sen-es-thé’zhi-a), n. 
<para- + cenesthesia.] Any abnormality of 
the general sense of well-being. 


paracope (par-ak’6-pé), n. [<Gr. parakopé, 
infatuation, insanity, frenzy, delirium 
Sparaképtein, to strike the mind awry, drive 
mad, derange <para- + képtein, to strike, 
smite.] An obsolete term, by which Hippoc- 

rates denoted delirium accompanying fever; 
ater synonymous with insanity, 


aracousia (-a-ko0’z[h]i-a), Paracusia 
-ki’si-a), n. [<para- + -acusia.] Auditory 
illusion, 
Paracusis imaginaria (pa-ra-kd0'sés é-ma- 
ge-na’ré-4) (Mod.L., ‘imaginary paracu- 


sia’ <para- + ~acusia.] Auditory hallucina- 
tion. 


, S. € Interpretati 
Dreams Grd ed.), tr, by Bril AA TE 
acmillan Company, New York, 1933) 


Paradoxia sexualis (pa-r4-da/ ē-å 
foo) [Mod 3 (pa-ra-dok S€-4 sek- 
lox’ 


JS to the 
Physiological age, whetk 
children a, Me pier in the old, or 


1 ¢ Masturbation j 
children, Prior to the dey ys 


n. See meta- 
Parageusi 
T. geiisis 
taste, 
ara; i T 
paraset#™matism (-gram’, a-tiz’m),n.[< Gr, 
aks L patismós, Putting one letter for an- 
dan pee teg o7amma, -atos, letter + 
Bleuler ¢ ee 8rammar in word; pun. 
Pplies the term to the neologisms 


a (par-à-gū’si- 
> Sense of taste,] 


å), n. [< para- + 


Perverted sense of 
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Paralogia 


r ic pa- 
so frequently used by schizophrenic pi 
i i . am- 
i times grammar fails them (paragr F 
matism). Many words are gea et 
thus, e.g., frequently the wor «hat ihe 
that designates all the torte E 3 
patients suffer.’ (Bleuler, p Macmillan 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Company, New York, 1930) 


paragraphia (-graf’i-a), | n. [sh 
count Perverted Se eid in 
however, it does not refer to 4 a te 
the handwriting itself, such as ar ourishes 
fested by tremors, rigid ee oe scripts 
and abnormalities in the size poten: as the 
rather, it has to do with such e jaiters 68 
omission and fanspqa lay ple letter 
words, or the substitution of a “ually que 
or word. Errors of this kind are E, 
to cerebral injury. ioned 
Paragraphia may be an many 
psychic disorders. For cxa P aids and 
schizophrenic patients, wae sti 
sentences that are definitely o! 
r. S ism. 
character. See neolog ae 


nosis (-hip-nd’sis), ” 7 
P a E sleep as 1n hyp 
or somnambulism. ar [< pares 
parakinesia (par-a-ki-né Ba execute 
+ kinesis.] Bizarre and clum 


movement. 


-i 
ra 
Siinarilf, 


a neolog! 


ra- + 


otis™ 


lia] 
e he aE 
paralalia (-lā'li-à), n- ety the habitua 
Any speech defect, geped Somen 
substitution of one letter for 4 


. spa là’lē 
Paralalia literalis (pa-ra i 
lēs) [Mod.L., ‘literal coi er 
sionin uttering certain sounds; 
bined with stammering. + 


ae apon 
paraleresis (par-å-lē-rē’sis), nf 


leresis.] Mild delirium. 


i i-ä e 
aralexia (-Ick’si-a), n. [ f printed © 
feds. word. ] Mis(reading) o pres WOT 
written words, other m 
being substituted for them. [ 


< 

z-põ-fő'bi-å);- + 
paralipophobia (-1-p6-f6'bi-8) lect 
paraleipein, to leave on ay. p 
phobia.] Fear of neglecting a- + -lagia 
paralogia (-lo'ji-å), n- ee spears 
Perverted logic or reasoning in this, Mo 
‘Evasion or paralogia Sone ae chain 
the idea which is next in Jaced bY ‘p, 
thought is suppressed and ? (Kraepelin: ps 
other which is related to ip ‘a, tt din- 
Dementia Praecox and Paraphreni ae 5 E 
clay, R.M.: E. & S. Livings 
burgh, 1919) 


Paralogia, Derailment 


Paralogia, derailment (—, dé-ral’ment), 
displacement (—, dis-plas’ment). See akat- 
aphasia, 

paralogia, metaphoric (—, met-d-for’ik). 
Sce by-idea. 

Paralogia, thematic (—, thé-mat'ik) [‘per- 
taining to a theme <Gr. théma, some- 
thing laid down, proposed; theme.] Per- 
Ed reasoning in relation chiefly to one 
theme or subject, upon which the mind 
dwells insistently. 


Paralysis (pa-ral’i-sis), n. [< Gr. parálysis, a 
disabling of the nerves, palsy, paralysis 
pein, to loose beside, disable, enfee- 
A para- + ein, loose(n), unbind.] Loss 
power of voluntary movement in a 
muscle due to injury or disease of its nerve 

Supply. 
ef lysis agitans (på-rå’lē-sēs å'gē-tåns) 
(ag ang Palsy’.] Paralysis agitans 
6 A discase, Parkinsonism) is a 
Henveue Progressive disease of the central 
th Bee system, occurring more commonly 
ages Sf than females, oftenest between the 
Srbyth, 50 and 70, and characterized bya 
grou nical tremor of various muscle 
Rican | Propulsion in walking, mask-like 
arms wos Of associated movements of the 
<$, rigidity of body musculature, dysar- 

TiC speech, etc, 
Peni encephalitis so widespread and 
syndr, 'S agitans as a frequent sequel, the 
Of all gow’ May be observed in individuals 
ages, including very young children. 

yoda symptoms may or may not be as- 
h stag, With paralysis agitans. If mental 


1s 4 A A 
turbances arise, they may include anxi- 


et s 5 
scorn pe pression, suicidal ideas, euphoria, 
Noid q pes% sarcasm, pessimism or para- 


clusions, 

Sane senile and arteriosclerotic cases, 
Main] Pri pallidus and ansa lenticularis are 
Post- Ue loci of degeneration. In the 

ien UCePhalitic cases, the substantia 


n 
"Sra may also be involved. 

pany agitans gait (— — gat’). In the 

Walkesrs agitans syndrome, the patient 


; S00ping forward, rigidly, with loss of 

al rd, rigidly, 

riding ated Swinging of the pe Insitting or 

& nk, € does so stiffly, the head, limbs and 

hela fae caring as a rigid unit. The head is 
i xedly and the arms hang stiffly by his 


Side. 
ide, or 4 5 
tion. Perhaps assume a semi-flexed posi- 


> Par; sie J 
eo ha Immobilization (—, im-m6-bi- 
ek fi wound-cases where there 

splints 2 immobilization of a limb in 
Some time, the immobilization 
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Paranoia 


sometimes persisted long after the splints 
were removed—the so-called “immobiliza- 
tion-paralysis”. The patient had “failed to 
realize when he had become well”. The 
hysterical purpose was the same as in the 
unwounded cases of functional Paralysis 

The same phenomenon is encountered i 
the “traumatic”, of peace time.’ (Hender- 
son, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book 
of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford University 
Press, London, 1936) 


paralysis, progressive (—, pro-gres’iv). 
General paralysis. Obst. 
paralysis, saturnine pseudo-general. See 
insanity, saturnine. 
paramimia (par-a-mim’i-a), n. [< para- + 
-mimia.] Perversion of sense for gestures or 
mimetic movements leading to incongrui- 
ties between feeling and means of expres- 
sion. A patient received a gift, whereupon 
he promptly expressed joy and sadness 
over it. 
paramnesia (par-am-né’zhi-a), n. [<para- 
++ -mnesia.] Perversion of memory in which 
real facts and phantasies are confused. 
Thus, a patient was unable to tell whether 
he had dreamed or actually experienced 
that of which he was giving an account. 
Paramnesia is a common phenomenon in 
dreams. 

aranoia (-noi’4), paranoea (-né’a), n. 
<Gr. pardnoia, derangement, madness 
<paranoein, to be deranged < para- + noüs, 
mind.] ‘Perhaps no term in psychiatry has 
undergone wider variations of meaning 
than the term paranoia. In its earliest days, 
in the Greek period, it meant little more 
than just craziness, although perhaps it 
may have been used somewhat more specif- 
ically in some instances, and later on, well 
into the Middle Ages, it was still a term that 
was not infrequently used to include the 
whole group of the so-called insanities.’ 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. Diseases of 
the Nervous System (6th ed.). Lea & Febiger, 
Phila., 1935) 

Although paranoia in the sense of mental 
derangement, delirium, occurs in Aeschylus 
(Theb. 756), Euripides, Orestes, 822, Plato, 
Laws 928E and elsewhere, i.e., the term is 
even pre-Hippocratic, credit is generally 
given to Vogel for having introduced or re- 
introduced the term in medicine in 1764, 

‘The general concept of paranoia which 
has been prevalent for many years is that of 
a psychosis presenting delusions of persecu- 
tion of a pretty clearly defined type, well 
supported and defended by the patient, in 


Paranoia, Abortive 


other words, systematized. These delusions 
generally involve a more or less circum- 
scribed portion of the mentality, although 
they tend to spread out slowly and involve 
more and more. With this state of mind 
there is no marked tendency toward deteri- 
oration, the disease having essentially a 
chronic course and remaining unchanged 
for years. Associated with the delusions and 
harmonized with them in content are fre- 
quently auditory hallucinations—voices.’ 
(Jelliffe, S.E. and White, W.A. ibid) 

From the psychodynamic point of view, 
the concepts of Freud prevail today: ‘We 
should be inclined to say that what was 
characteristically paranoic about the illness 
was the fact that the patient, as a means of 
warding off a homosexual wish-phantasy, 
reacted precisely with delusions of persecu- 
tion of this kind,’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf, London, 1925) 
Paranoia, abortive (-, a-bawr'tiv) [<L. 
abortious, born prematurely <abortus, P-P- 
of aboriri, to set, disappear, fail, miscarry 
<ab- away + oriri, to rise.] At times para- 


noia may ‘spontaneously’ be ‘cured’, 
is, the syndrome may disappear entirely. 
Bleuler, however, would reserve the term 
Paranoia for incurable states, ‘Some of the 
abortive and “milder” 


paranoias (Fried. 
mann) are probabl il ee y 
delusional f y mild manic-depressive 


forms. The “periodic” Paranoia 
schizophrenia, toa 

to manic-depressive insanity,’ 
E of Psychiatry, tr, by 

e Macmillan Company, New 


leuler, E, 
Brill, A.A. Th, 
York, 1930) 


Paranoia, acquired (— a-kwīrd’). Krafft- 
Ebing described principal forms of 
paranoia, developing 
—always hereditary; 
» developing late in life, 
nvolutional period. 
Paranoia, acute (—,! a-kit’) [<L, acutus, 
ia arp(ened), .] ‘Paranoia com. 
ee witho I s and character- 
a Y a delusion of vague persecutions 
Tee Sey eid (Foster, F.P, Medical 
‘onary, D, let 
York 1892-54) — & Company, New 
Wsingig cute hallucinatory (—, — ha- 
fee - Coined by Ziehen, this term 
ae ee € considered a Separate syn- 
halls Characterized by delusions and 
garded in ts resembling Paranoia, but re- 
schizophreng tet Psychiatry as a Phase of 
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Paranoia Hallucinatoria 


- rolik). De- 
paranoia, alcoholic (s aona Ds Bice 
lusions originating in jcalousy i Aa 
common in states of alcoholisn has be 
however, unless a prerisposi H ween Ke 
released by alcohol and conum nR Bh 
cessation of imbibition, the parano a 
tion does not last long. At othe a sympto- 
ical syndrome not at all diss associate 
matically from paranoia may pe commonly 
with alcoholism, though more gely iden- 
the paranoid syndrome is more 

tified with schizophrenia. 


ie 
a-bish’us) E 
js associat! 


C. 


paranoia ambitious (aan 
anoia in which the syn ee aoe 
with hallucinations of omnip 


'erus) 

noia, amorous (—, am o-Tus! 
eben °<L.L. amorosus, lovine itement 
love.] ‘The condition of Sara restless 
with many hallucinations, § ctivity conse 
ness and abnormal motor acti, deas, 


i 1s 1 
religiou’, fhe 
tutes, when coloured by nania, To 


t ws a! 
disorder where the patient ond up 
tional excitement which Leet 
some sentiment, and is coa E 
ing for some wild social sc TU 
to the manic phase of cere 
psychosis. These two: anole 3 
the so-called ‘‘eccentric aie of the an 
the paranoid jealous renomon aroia p 
patient is the ect 
noia”.’ (Craig, M. and v8 ; 
logical Medicine (4th ed.). J- 
Ltd., London, 1926) ae 
paranoia completa (pim 
tå) [Mod.L., comp 
noia.’] A term coined ee i 
clamhigilea euglulonsysi ano 
present conceptions of the p 
dementia praecox. sal 
paranoia, de enerative SP \ forts 
jen’ér-a-tiv). [See Hegn enerative 
paranoia in which the E 
are not profound and aa 
patients to the last ak 
degenerates.’ (Foster, £- al 
ary. D.Appleton & Comp: 
1892-94.) Obs. 
paranoia dissociativa (pe 
ké-a-té’va) [Mod.L., See 
noia’.] An expression co! confusion 
designate states of acute 


. . i ents. p se? 
tia) with paranoid elem spaittts ck 


js sim} 


jee 
par-a-nol of 


la de 
P å ar 
4-ra-no} ari 
am jative pi to 
ssoCié Fiche 


paranoia, eccentric (par- 
trik). See paranoia, a 
i inatoria 
paranoia hallucina' <i 
100-ké-na-to’ré-4) [Mod.L 
hallucinations. Obs. 


A 
tla 

a-rå-noi ê pith 

Parano! 


Paranoia Hallucinatoria Acuta 


paranoia hallucinatoria acuta (— å-kō0'- 

4-4 ta) (Mod.L., ‘acute hallucinatory para- 
noia’.] ‘Paranoia characterized by sudden 
hallucinations, especially of hearing, ac- 
companied by ideas of grandeur. There 
may be insane impulses or complete dejec- 
ne (Foster, F.P. Medical Dictionary. 

‘Appleton & Company, New York, 
1892-94). Obs. 

d paranoia hallucinatoria chronica (— — 
krô né-ka) [Mod.L., ‘chronic hallucinatory 
Paranoia’.] ‘Paranoia having a slow begin- 

_ ‘Ming and a remitting course. Hallucinations 
and delusions of persecution appear first, 
and at the end of a certain time the ideas of 
Pandeur become prominent.’ (Foster, F.P. 

edical Dictionary. D.Appleton & Com- 
Pany, New York, 1892-94). Obs. 


Paranoia hypochondriaca (— hü-pô- 
l Kon-dré’a-ka) [Mod.L., ‘hypochondriacal 
St .] ‘The troubles of general sensi- 
) nae form the foundation of the delusions of 
f Penecution accompanied by illusions and 
tioma ations. (Foster, F.P. Medical Die 
y. D.Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1892-94). Obs. pany, 
Paranoia, idiopathi PERA 
i pathic (par-a-noi’a, id-i-ō 
apail), [Sce idiopathic.] Sandler thus de- 
sen, S Syndromes of paranoia that begin in 
rly childhood, Obs. 
anoia, intermediate (—, in-tér-mé’di- 
lons, fees in which there are no delu- 
reling, Ob tendency to quibbling or quar- 
i ieee involutional (—, in-vé-li’shun- 
P Sinvolution + -al.] By this term Kleist 


refe A 

monly a paranoid syndrome not uncom, 

s set fri s : Sanal 
Period, ee during the involutio 


Poania, latent (—, lā’tent). This infre- 
Noid A used expression refers to the para- 
hidden ot presumably inactive or 
Tom th rom others but not, necessarily 
Mised T patient. Its presence is more sur- 
appea than proven and the implication 
xDerie to have support when the patient 
the for Ces clear-cut paranoid reactions in 
P orm of episodes, 
ane original (—, 5-rij/i-nal). See 
Par 4 acquired. 
narea eee (pa-ra-noi’é orë gE- 
Coined this r; original paranoia’.] san a 
a Paranoj arely used expression to eno 
noid state originating in childhood. 
a, periodic (par-a-noi’a, pe 
Pa + Xec paranoia, abortive. 
Tanoia Persecutoria (pa-ra-noi’a per- 
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Paranoia, Rudimentary 


:50-tō'rċ-å 
se-k00-t6 ré-a) (L., ‘persecutory para- 
noia’.] Paranoia in which the delusions of 
persecution are especially prominent. Obs. 


paranoia, psychoneurotic (par-a-noi’A, sī- 
kō-nū-rot ik). A primary form of psycho- 
neurosis. ° 


paranoia querulans (pa-ra-noi’a kwe’roo- 
Jans) [Mod.L., ‘complaining paranoia’.] 
A form of paranoia characterized by more 
or less incessant quarrelsomeness due to al- 


- leged persecution. Often starting from a 


factual injustice, the patient weaves a de- 


- lusional trend about it and then seeks re- 


dress at the hands of the law. 


paranoia, reformatory (par-a-noi’a, rē- 
fawr’ma-t6-ri) [that aims at reforms.] ‘That 
host of unbalanced dreamers who are fre- 
quently known as “cranks”, and who may 
be further classified on the basis of the 
content of their delusional system into in- 
ventive, reformatory, religious and erotic varie- 
ties. These patients have made some won- 
derful invention, are destined to carry on 
great reforms, are the viceregent of God, or 
believe themselves beloved by some royal 
person.’ (White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry 
(12th ed.). Nervous & Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, Washington, D.C., 
1929) 

aranoia religiosa (pa-ra-noi’a re-lé-gé- 
6’za) [L., ‘religious paranoia’.] Paranoia 
characterized by religious delusions. Obs. 


aranoia, rudimentary (par-a-noi’a, rd0- 
di-men’ta-ri) [<L. rudimentum, a beginning 
<rudis, unwrought, unformed, raw.] ‘What 
distinguished the delusions of these patients 
from those of pronounced paranoia was 
their vagueness and the absence of systematic 
working up. Their fears and hopes were of 
a more indefinite kind, were brought for- 
ward as indications and conjectures, or 
they consisted in a strong personal valua- 
tion of actual events, which was not too far 
removed from the one-sidedness of normal 
individuals. As far as could be known, no 
internal connection of the individual com- 
ponent parts of the delusion with a para- 
noiac view of life had taken place. . . . At 
present the assumption appears to me to be 
well founded, that cases of undeveloped, 
“rudimentary” paranoia would not only fit 
in with our view of the character of the dis- 
ease, but also come actually under observa- 
tion.” (Kraepelin, E. Manic-Depressive In- 
sanity and Paranoia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. 
E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1921), The 
expression was coined by Morselli. 


Paranoia, Secondary 


paranoia, secondary (—, sek’un-der-i). An 
older expression, often synonymous with 
dementia, secondary. 


aranoia senilis (pa-ra-noi’a se-né’lés) 
i ‘senile paranoia’.] A paranoid syn- 
drome appearing during the senile period. 
“The forms showing a clear sensorium with 
delusional formation and eventually hallu- 
cinations are designated as senile paranoia (or 
paranoid forms of dementia senilis); they 
are not frequent. Such people think they 
are spied on by neighbors, teased, robbed 
especially by those living in the same house; 
everywhere they find references to them- 
selves, and confirmation of their ideas in 
voices, etc.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychia- 


try, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 


paranoia simplex (— sém’pleks) [L., ‘sim- 
ple paranoia’) ‘Acute or chronic paranoia 
in which there are bodily as well as mental 
disturbances. The latter are characterized 
by the existence of some one of the many 


regen wh (Foster, F.P. Medical Diction- 
ary. D.Appleton & Compa: » New York 
1892-54) “One pent ae ee 


paranoia sine delirio (— sč’ne da-lé’ré-3) 
+. “Paranoia without delirium’.] Rea- 
soning monomania. Obst, 
Paranoiac (par-a-noi’ak), n. [< paranoi 
. oa 
-ac.] One affected by paranoia. + 
Paranoiac charact 


pata er. See character, para- 
Relating war beams, F i] 
oe Teaction-type, See reaction-type, 
dal) ate he ari, Paranoidal (-noj’- 


his group. He divided 
r parts: (a) paraphrenia 
» the equivalent perhaps of what 
aranoia; (b) paraphrenia 
In women and charac- 
grandeur with exalta- 
baraphrenia confabulans, character- 
Clusions ¢ persecution and gran- 

Upon falsification of memory; 
(a) baraphrenia bhantastica, with auditory 
io „ nsystematized delusions 
and Phantasti¢ accounts of adventures, 
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Paraphrasia j 


tà-noid dē- 


paranoid dementia gravis (par tir 


5 ji ran 
men’shi-a gra’vis). See dementia pa 
gravis. a 

aranoid dementia mitis ae 
<L. mitis, light, mild.] See 
noides gravis. 


== mi’tis) 
para- 


a. [<paranosis + -ic 


+ Shik 
paranosic (-nō’sik), antage derive 


Relating to the primary adv 
i 5 aranosis. 

from an illness or paranos ot dito) 
is 0) 

+ -osis.] In Fragment of an Analys f. 


motive 
he atement 


at the beginning of the ene i 
pear secondarily to it, a ‘found a bett 
tained.’ He added that i TOn roducing 
way of meeting the facts, | See 
distinction between the pol  aranosie gai 
derived from the illness (the : 


; 
i c gain): 
and the secondary one (the i at by 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers ond Virgin 
Strachey A. and J.: Leonard 4 
Woolf, London, 1925) ; 
alzhi-å),, n- 
araphasia (-fa’zhi-a), 3 
hasas] Perversion of the poder 
practically a partial or hasia 18 C2 
aphasia. Accordingly per in the 
by some pathological leien ay > 
and its various manifestan in less 
those of the aphasias only 
form. E te 
araphemia (-fé’mi-a); 
Pima] Distorted speral Rare: 
manifesting neurotic lisping aoa i 
paraphia (par-af'i-å), "- S sense 
haphé, touch + -ia.] Here a 
touch. Common in orga tactile 
conditions. Impairment O 


. ria. 
ity is often observed in hyste 


a rā- 
paraphilia (-fil'i-å), ”- a ache 
Sexual perversion ; see w 

i -fö'bi-å), 
araphobia (-fō'b 5 
Probi] The term mild at i 
nates a degree of fear Y ere 
good control, though the 
it irks the individual. wisi 
paraphonic state (par-a-!0 
automatic action. T 
7a på š 
araphora (par-af’o rå), d 
ee going aside (mental) d, 
distraction <para- + ol diso 
carry.] A mild state of men [ 
5'zhi-a), 7 
araphrasia (-fra’zhi-a), ulty £ Spa 
naa Perverted sense Or fac r 
structing a phrase; a speee 


Paraphrasia, Thematic 


less severe nature than aphrasia from which 
it differs in degree, but not in kind. The 
difficulties of aphrasia (q.v.) and, conse- 
quently, of paraphrasia are of mental origin 
and are not due to cerebral injury as in 
aphasia. The phenomenon is especially 
Cae in psychiatry, being observed in 
ae od m, for example, in dementia prac- 
certs hus, a patient, wishing to refer to a 
a pa person, says ‘Saturday’ instead; at 
oe n a Saturday that a particularly in- 
rial ee reaction took place be- 
foe the patient and the person in ques- 

€ 

ee at have to keep apart two chief 
ra paraphrasic disorders; firstly, de- 
in jee | Jinding words, secondly, disorders 
ee a apoek (Kraepelin, E. Dementia 
has San ‘araphrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M. 

-Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1919) 


This phrasia, thematic (—, thé-mat’ik). 
cae eabreiion was used by Arndt to de- 
the tk neoherent speech ‘wandering’ from 
heme or subject. 

on ee, vesana (pà-rà-frå'zē-å vā- 
the forie nape paraphrasia’.] ‘ . - if 
REE a of ideas and of thought is 
only watt in its whole extent, so that it Is 
ju fete h difficulty that a single proper 
Words ae can be expressed, and if new 
and stran, coined to express the imperfect 
ing pares thoughts, such neologisms be- 
Words maimed fragments of regular 
We hada eraile heaps of syllables, then 
ound palate vesana, an effect of pro- 

ext B, ychic decadence.’ (Bianchi, L. 
ook of Psychiatry, tr. by MacDonald, 


1906) Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, London, 

ar: 5 
la Tastic (par-a-fras’tik), a. [<Gr. 
ing ee <paraphrazein, tosay the same 
chara, n other words.] Pertaining to Or 
pa Cterized by paraphrasia. 

r Phrenesis (-frē-nē’sis), n. [<para- + 
<n R, inflammation of the brain 
i rên.] Delirium. Obs. 

ar; š 
7 ee ike (par-a-fré/ni-a), n. [<para-+ 
Special | Kraepelin uses the term in a 
expression o sce paranoid. Freud uses the 
Schizopheene Ter to dementia praeco or 
(Vol py cria. (Freud, S. Collected Papers 

irginia N: by Riviere, J.: Leonard an 
Choanalysj oolf and The Institute of Psy- 

Rk ysis, London, 1924-25) 
uislai e carly part of the 19th century 
n used this term synonymously W! 


at of . 
Folly aes syndrome then known as 
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Parapsychosis 


araphrenia confabulans (pa-ra-fre’né-a 
k6n-fa’boo-lans) [Mod.L., eae 
paraphrenia’, see confabulation.] See para- 
noid. 
paraphrenia expansiva (— eks-pan-sé’va 
[Mod.L., ‘expansive a i va) 
expansiveness.] See paranoid. i 
paraphrenia, involutional (par-a-fré’ni-a 
in-v6-la/shun-al). [See involution.] It is gen- 
erally recognized that there are two princi- 
pal psychiatric syndromes associated with 
the period of involution: one—closely re- 
sembles manic-depressive psychosis; the 
other—similar to schizophrenia. Lerko calls 
the latter involutional paraphrenia. 
paraphrenia phantastica (pa-ra-fre’né-a 
fan-tas’t@-ka) [Mod.L., ‘phantastic para- 
phrenia’.] See paranoid. 
paraphrenia, pre-senile (par-a-fré’ni-a, 
pré-se/nil). Among the many psychiatric 
syndromes having their onset after the in- 
volutional and before the senile phase of 
life, there is a schizophrenic form which 
Albrecht calls pre-senile paraphrenia. 
paraphrenia systematica (pa-ra-fre’né-a 
sés-ta-ma’té-ka)  [Mod.L., ‘systematic 
paraphrenia’}. See paranoid. 

araphrenic (par-a-fren’ik), a. Relating to 
or affected by paraphrenia. 
paraphrenitis (-fré-ni'tis), n. [<para- + 
phrenitis.] Mental derangement in general. 
Obs. 
paraphrosyne (-fros‘i-né), n.[<Gr. para- 
hrosýne, wandering of mind, derangement, 
delirium <para- + Gr. -phrosfné, cheer, 
found only in compositions such as aphro- 
sýnē, folly, euphrosjné, merriment, good cheer 
<phrén, mind.] ‘It is a transitory insanity 
without a fever. A delirium. A symptomatic 
madness.’ (Motherby, G. A New Medical 
Dictionary (5th ed.), for J.Johnson, St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard, etc., London, 1801). 
Obs. 

paraplegia (-plé/ji-a), n. [<para- + 
-plegia.| Paralysis of the musculature of the 
lower extremities and of the torso, the latter 
to a lesser extent; when the upper extremi- 
ties are paralyzed, the condition is called 
superior paraplegia. 

parapraxis (- rak’sis), n. [<para- + Gr. 
práxis, action. Misaction. Freud applies 
this term to symptomatic acts such as slips 
of the tongue, mislaying of objects, etc. 


parapsychosis (-si-kd’sis), n. [<para- + 
psychosis. See apsychosis. 


Para-reaction 


para-reaction (-ré-ak’shun), n. [<para- + 
reaction.| Meyer refers to the reactions 
‘characterized by essentially formally cor- 
rect, but short-circuited, reasoning, 
amounting to delusion formation. The 
tenacity of the false beliefs, and their 
growth and systematization are the ear- 
marks of the insatiable need which is the 
affective investment of the complex ma- 
terial at work.’ (Muncie, W. Psychobiology 
and Psychiatry. C.V.Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1939). It includes such reactions as 
paranoia and paranoid states. 


parasexuality (-sck-shoo-al’i-ti), n. [ <para- 
+ sexuality.] Perverted sexuality, compris- 
ing such practices as pederasty, voycurism, 
pedophilia, sodomy, sadism, masochism, 
etc. 

‘The various kinds of parasexuality are 
usually connected with a premature appear- 
ance of the sex impulse and hence can become 
known very carly, at the age of three or 
four,’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930) 


parasitophobia (-si-t3-£6'bi-a), n. [<para- 
sile <Gr. parásitos, one who lives at an- 
other’s expense, a parasite + phobia.) Fear 
of parasites, 


parasympathetic nervous stem (-sim- 
pa-thev'ik nér’vus sis! % ( 


sis tem). See vegetative 
nervous system, 
parasympathicotonia (par-a-sim-path-i- 
‘0-tO'ni-a), n. [<para- + 


Originally, i 


N Constitution 
term denote 


d a particular 


h g tretched to cover 
the entire parasympathetic system. 


ng te a athicotonic (-ton’ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or c ‘aracterized by para ico- 
ri My Y parasympathico: 
Pegicresiomania (-té-ré-si-3-ma’ni-a), n. 

> Observation + mania.J 


hymias 
nected wit : 


re often indissolubly con- 
ler, E, 


alteration of the impulses? (Bleu- 
Textbook o Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, 


1400] 


Parental Guidance 
, v York, 
A.A. The Macmillan Company, Nev 
1930) T A 
parathyroidism (-thi’roid-iz aha 4 
thyroid + -ism.] Excessive func 
the parathyroid gland. — ott 
ia progressiva (pa-ra-t Bite 
net EMod La ‘progr ae oa ia 
oon <para- beyond + -tonia.] Se 
paratonita progressiva. a ype 
paratype (par k-ap) r m factors 
The sum of all external, or bere 
acting upon the phenotypica’ 
of an organism or bringing Don charactel: 
vidual manifestation of a gen 
See biotype. iin én 
paratypical (-tip’i-kal), a. 
the paratype. i 
4 sep ay 
paravariation (-va-ri-a pores 
+ variation.] In genetics, Sy y 
fication (q.v.). nd paren 
nchyma_(pa-reng’ki-m yma, -al 
toy (kim) n. [< Gr. parent iar sub- 
e (-'k i C 
PE A poured in besidc; map ana + 
stance of a tissue or gland ee Š 
chein, to pour.] This eae i T 
in constitutional medicir soei 
tissues, which are ag nr t 
organs and serve to disti ee deriv 
from another, with the tiss 


rtaining tg 


ara" 
n [APEE 


nd 


o 
Viola, the parenchyme has to 
phological differentiats Ta 
cal evolution, and the ee 
mass and ponderal ee a widtha 
growth, phases of growth E length. 
with phases of growth haemony 
there is evolutionary pn syste 
the preponderance of rae $ 
other, the normal or ANG er 
stitution deviates into eae type: 
splanchnic or the microsplane al), @ on 
parenchymal (pa-reng ki he parenclt ag 
ing to, or characterized by; pilis (P arier 
parenchymatous mee parents ige 
kim/a-tus nii-ré-sif’i-lis) 7 crm oe 

n inte re O 
nating degenerative, Js alten pstan Pa 
tory, processes mainly s 
the brain and spinal cor Sbk 
ples are general paresis, E 
and juvenile general pare: aial 
parental guidance oe some O, yer 
“The reader who consi adjust™ 
problems of parental Ta in the PY 
flected in the cases allude e fact that 
volume will appreciate th 


Parepithymia 


guidance implies parental guidance as well. 
Itis only fair to the parent group to call at- 
entor to the fact that many of the prob- 
s m which they find themselves burdened 
vith are the products of their own past ex- 
nenene; for just as truly as with the child, 
pee eet adjustments of the parents 
effect be interpreted in terms of cause and 
ng = their own experience.’ (Lee, P.R. 
Social enworthy, M.E. Mental Hygiene and 
cal Work. The Commonwealth Fund, 
ivision of Publications, New York, 1929) 


ba mia (par-ep-i-thim’i-a, _-thi’- 

< pith n. | <par(a)- + Gr. epithymia, desire, 

on} ymein, to set one’s heart upon <epfi, 
-thymia.] Perverted desire or craving. 


ar a = ws 
P erethisis (par-é-reth‘i-sis), n. [<par(a)- 
D erethizein, to rouse, excite; see ereth- 
erverted excitement. Obs. 


iy (par-@r-gas'i-a), n. [<par(a)- + 
action. i crverted functioning; mismatche¢ 
ext-bo a the eighth German edition of his 
term ie of Psychiatry, Kraepelin uses the 
Which aH refer to a form of parabulia in 
terrupt a impulse to carry out an act is in- 
step pe before the patient takes the first 
Hiption = performing the act. The inter- 
impulse: 1s occasioned by what he calls cross 
the Bah: that is, by impulses which cross 
its irda of the first impulse and thus check 
as derail, r Course. The process is also known 
Patient ae of volition. For example, the 
Cup at ef o has the impulse to reach for a 
‘The pa € table, suddenly brushes his hair. 
hens heen who is to show his tongue, 
up ain eyes widely instead; he flings the 
Mouth,’ ay instead ‘of putting it to his 
and Para h racpelin, E. Dementia Praecox 
ivingate trenia, tr, by Barclay, R.M.: E.&S. 
D ee Edinburgh, 1919) 
acterized a psychiatric reaction-type char- 
Onment usually by deep regression, aban- 
the cone of reality and reconstruction of 
and W of the self, and by delusions 
erm, ¢ ucinations; in other words, this 
schizo Ree by Adolf Meyer, refers to 
rome, “tia and to schizophrenoid syn- 
Par : 3 
terized PE (ik), a. Relating to or charac- 
Pareso or reasia. 
eros poy (Pat-E-r6'sini), n. [<par(a)- + 
Paresis (, Sexual perversion. Rare. 
eral) is (pa-ré’sis, par’é-sis), n. [See (gen- 
Paresis.] Partial paralysis. 
pa Tesis, alcoh, 
S-hol’ik), S 
Paresis, ge 


ism.] 


Ee pseudo-paresis, alcoholic. 
Neral. See general paresis. 
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olic (par’é-sis, pa-ré’sis, al- 


Paroxysmal Sleep 


paresthesia (par-es-thé’zhi-a), n. x 
+ -esthesia.] Perverted sense a eee 
pleasant sensation, such as tingling, burn- 
ing, tickling, etc., caused by a tactile stimu- 
us. 

paretic (pa-ret’ik, -ré’tik), 2. Relating to or 
suffering from paresis. 

Parkinsonism (pir’kin-sun-iz’m), n. 
|<James Parkinson, English physician, 
1775-1824.] See paralysis, agitans. 

parody in wit (par'ō-di in wit). See wit, 

exaggeration in, 

parole (pa-rél’), n. [F., word (formal) 

promise, word of honor < Vulg. L. paraula, 

paravola <L. parabola, a comparison, par- 

able, speech <Gr. parabolé, comparison, 

parable.] A system of supervision of a pa- 

tient who is away from the hospital or any 

of its adjuncts,—such as colonies,—prior to 

his legal discharge. While on parole, a pa- 

tient is considered as still on the books of 

the hospital, and may, if necessary, be re- 

turned to the hospital without the necessity 

for formal court action. 

Of the 76,269 patients on the books of 
the New York civil State hospitals on 
June 30, 1939, 6,579, or 8.63 per cent, were 
on parole. 
paroniria (par-d-ni'ri-a), n. [<para- + Gr. 
éneiros, dream + -ia.] Morbid dreaming; 
sleep disturbance. See ecphronia, 

aroniria ambulans (på-rô-nē'rē-å am/’- 
boo-lans) [Mod.L., ‘walking paroniria’.] 
Somnambulism. Obs. 
parorexia (par-d-rek’si-a), n. [<para- + 
orexia.] Perverted appetite. 
parosmia (par-oz’mi-a), n. [<para- + 
-osmia.] Perversion of the sense of smell. It 
may be occasioned by organic or by psychic 
causes. 

From the psychic point of view it enters 
prominently into many psychiatric condi- 
tions, being particularly important in 
many psychoneurotic states (sce osphresio- 
lagnia, osphresiophilia). It gains significance 
in the paranoid type of schizophrenia in 
the form of olfactory hallucinations (see 
dementia praecox, paranoid). 
parosphresis (par-os-fré’sis), n. [<par(a)- 
+ Gr. ésphrésis, sense of smell.] Parosmia. 

aroxysmal sleep (par-ok-siz’mal slép’) 
<paroxysm, a fit, attack <Gr. paroxysmés, 
irritation, fit, paroxysm <para- + oxfnein, 
to sharpen; pass. to become acute.] Sleep 
epilepsy, narcolepsy; a sudden uncontrol- 
lable disposition to sleep occurring at irreg- 


Pars pro Toto 


ular intervals, with or without obvious 
predisposing or exciting cause. 

pars pro toto (pars’pré td’td) [L., ‘part for 
the whole.’] This expression is used in psy- 
chiatry to describe a special form of psychic 
displacement. When a part of an object or 
a person stands for the whole object or per- 
son, the process is known as pars pro toto. A 
voice, a gesture, some physical trait, a bit of 


wearing apparel, —each may be substituted 
for the total individual. 


arthenogenesis (pär-thē-nō-jen'ē-sis), n. 
Fe Gr. parthénos, maid, virgin + genesis.] 
Virgin reproduction. Biol. The uniparental 
mode of sexual reproduction, in which an 
egg develops into a new individual without 
having first been fertilized by a spermato- 
zon. Although organisms produced in this 
way have only one parent, they originate 
Sexually, as they undergo a process similar 


to that of typical maturation. See reproduc- 
tion, 


parthenogenetic (-j€-net'ik), 


to or characterized by par 
Biol. 


Parthenophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. <Gr. par- 
thénos, maiden -p phobia.| Fear g girls, i 
partial affection (pär’shal a-fek’shun) 
Suggested by Hirschfeld ie 
fee (an), schfeld as synonym for 


Partial ambit (—am 
Cult <ambire 


a. Pertaining 
thenogenesis. 


a-vér’shun). Antife- 
Magnus Hirschfeld], a 
Partial impulse — im’puls). S 
With component eee =e wicca 


Partial insani (— in-san’i-ti). This ex- 


Tessi . ; 
ae usually of medico-legal import, is 
ee monomania; it 


Naghten Case. It 


ed i 

tal unsoun, d a borderline type of men- 
e _Weihofen says 
means a mental i 


that partial 


à insanity 
Mpairment whic 


h is not 
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Partial Stupor 


F ictim irrespon- 
so complete as to render its gen ar : 
sible for his criminal acts.’ T th DEE 
of ‘limited responsibility.’ “Ther E A 
have seen, two types of cases “3 " may be 
concept of “limited repent though 
called into play: (1) cases in w nee “whic 
there is evidence of mental i ia 
probably was a ans e is not of 
criminal conduct, the ea the legal test 

ype as to come v ; sal 
a El goiter: the person irrespO! dis- 
(2) cases in which, by reaot i 
order, the person was incap: 
tion, premeditation, malice, Or Ste for 
tal state usually made a Ta therefore, 
degree offenses, and in whic S ait 
lesser offense than that oe ae i 
committed.’ (Weihofen, H. sel A Fund; 
Sense in Criminal Law. Commor 
New York, 1933) ek'shoo- 


m + _al/i-ti, seh fe 
a ual (pär-shi-a feuishisi 
SE synonym for te 
sexual idolatry. 


n From the psy 
partial love (pär’shal luv ye Es 
choanalytic standpoint — ial pha c 
press itself early in the pr S festations 
Thus, there are the many T way in Pa 
oral and anal ‘love’, whici a genita eel 
to later phallic, and still oie focali E 
The manifestations of love, arts of aP the 
so to speak, upon particular r on 
dividual (the mother) an : 
total individual, are terme 


among individuals a 
tized within groups or se 
tue of this reflex me ment of WO 
cident with the employ: which arte 
symbols, two phenomena Jated outs ged 
pletely disparate and unre ited or o 
organism may become mito a co gan 
socially (inter-cortically) hin the oF 
motivation or ‘meaning Yom OTB" oe 
ism. Through this mechan) have bee 
ism’s primary total teeing ex partia jse 
cially replaced by meon ents otal 
fects. The partial mop ot 

i to S 
mergent in contrast stë a 
or true mergent. Cone i. (B rona 
mergent. See also partial fict. 
The Biology of Human Cory 7) 


3 
lan Company, New York, 1 ; awe oo 
a’ pér). 
artial stupor (— stu P tial stt 
ily regard stupor and a choti 
different degrees of the sam 


Participation, Law of 


ess, which we term the stupor reaction.” 
(MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology of Emotion. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1925) 
participation, law of (pir-ti-si-pa’shun, 
law ov) [<L. participatio, -onis, a sharing, 
partaking (= part taking!) <pars, -rtis, 
Part + capere, to take.] The law of partici- 
pation, formulated by Lévy-Bruhl, ac- 
counts for the fact that it is possible for 
primitive peoples to believe that they are 
certain definite individuals, yet at the same 
time they are others. The phenomenon is 
commonly observed in schizophrenic pa- 
tients, 
eral 2S simultancous participation in sev- 
ae eae is described by our patients 
cat ae place in a peculiarly diffuse and 
Shar tet manner, Thus the teacher . . - 
girl v he himself in sexual union with a 
girl Ms NO was at a distance, said that the 
Ada ia him was Eve, while he himself was 
fois m; but he was also the serpent; he had 
ind this out, because “things were always 
§0ing around in circles and convolutions”.’ 
DAST Mn The Primitive Archaic Forms 4 
Ze a a ee er 
ork & Wants ublishing Company, 
ar ashington, 1924) 
Ratticipation, mystical (—, mis'ti-kal) 
Ce mystic (union).] See participation, law of. 
ec aa (pirt’ in’stingkt), n. By this 
regenera Freud denotes a secondary rep- 
tints. he of the two principal innate in- 
enion. hus, most of the impulse clinically 
com: nstrable are part-instincts or instinct- 
Gc po What one actually experi- 
stint 2 not the instinct itself, but the in- 
strivi s it is combined with a wish, urge or 
stiving. The term is generally restricted to 


Instinctu s $ ; ; 
A al infantile 
Period. manifestations of the infa 


hong (pir'ti-tiv), a. [<F. partitif <L. 
share, 7 parted, divided, p.p. of partires to 
usage part, divide, distribute.] In Burrow $ 
py the term refers to behavior-processes 
Eea aan action socially has become 1n- 
Priman ut Of and at variance with the 
Whole. potivation of man’s organism as a 
by the artitive are the processes mediated 
to the Organism’s part-functions restricted 
tact oni pralic segment and making con- 
of oute With the part-features (symbols) 
function objects. Partitive behavior 18 a 
segment of the socio-cortical or symbolic 
of an with the development of language 
Silm one nexus of communi- 

omina S Segment tends to supersede an 
‘ate the behavior of man’s organism 
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Patellar Clonus 


in its phylo-autonomic primacy. The term 
partitive applies to those fecling-reactions 
which have ceased to issue as a direct ex- 
pression of the organism as a totality but 
which have been secondarily displaced into 
the symbolic segment and now issue in 
mere images of feeling, or in affects. In 
accordance with investigations in phylobi- 
ology the artificial supremacy of this parti- 
tive (affecto-symbolic) mode of behavior 
over the primary motivation of the organ- 
ism as a whole constitutes the basis of both 
individual and social neurosis. Contrasted 
with total, organismic. Synonyms: affec- 
tive, inter-cortical, symbolic. (Burrow, T. 
The Biology of Human Conflict. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1937) 


passio hypochondriaca (pas’sé-6 hē-pô- 
K6n-dré’a-ka) [L., ‘hypochondriac dis- 
ease’.] Hypochondriacus morbus. Obs. 


passive instinct (pas’iv in’stingkt) [passive, 
in the grammatical sense: the subject is 
‘acted upon’.] When Freud speaks of a 
passive instinct, he refers to the aim of the 
instinct and not to its state of activity or 
inactivity. ‘Every instinct is a form of activ- 
ity; if we speak loosely of passive instincts, 
we can only mean those whose aim is pas- 
sive. (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1924-25). For example, an instinct 
may be reversed into its opposite; an active 
instinct (e.g., sadism) may be reversed and 
appear as a passive one (e.g., masochism). 

It appears that the aim of a passive in- 
stinct is the same as that of an active one. 
The difference rests in the object. When 
oneself is the object, the instinct is passive, 
while it is active when the instinct is di- 
rected away from oneself. 


passivism (pas’iv-iz’m), n. [< passive, suffer- 
ing, being acted upon <L. passivus, capable 
of suffering <passus, p,p. of pati, to bear, 
endure, suffer + -ism.] A form of sexual 
perversion in which the subject, usually 
male, is submissive to the will of the partner 
in the unnatural sexual practices. 


pass-pointing (pas‘point’ing). See pointing 
and pass-pointing. 

patellar clonus (pa-tel’ér k16’nus) [<L. 
patella, a thick, movable bone, forming the 
anterior point of the knee; see clonus.] Patel- 
lar clonus is elicited by extending the leg 
grasping the patella (knee cap) between 
index finger and thumb, and briskly push- 
ing the cap down one or several times, 


Patellar Jerk 


patellar jerk (pa-tel’ér jérk’) [<L. patella, 
kneepan, kneecap + -ar.] Knee jerk. 
pathema (pa-thé’ma), n. [<Gr. pathéma, 
suffering, misfortune <pathos, anything 
that befalls one, accident, suffering, dis- 
case.] Disease; often mental disease. Obs. 


pathematology (-ma-tol’6-ji), n. [<Gr. 
pathéma, -matos 4- -logy.] A general term for 
pathology, although it is ordinarily used to 
denote mental pathology. It has been re- 
placed by the term psychopathology. 
pathergasia (path-čr-gas'i-à), n. [<path- 
(0)- + ergasia.} Adolf Meyer’s term for per- 
sonality maladjustment in association with 
organic, functional or structural changes, It 
is perhaps the equivalent of Ferenczi’s 
pathoneurosis, 

pathetism (path’é-tiz’m), n. [<Gr. pathē- 
tós, one who has suffered + -ism.] Synonym 
of mesmerism and hypnotism. Obs. 
pathetist (path’ē-tist), n, [pathet(ism) + 
-ist.] Hypnotist or mesmerist. Obs, 

pathic! (path’ik), a. [<path(o)- +. 


Pertaining to or affe 
order, 


Pathic? (path’ik), n. [ŠL pathicus, who 
Submits to unnatural lust, (cf, Juv. 2,99; 
2; applied also to 


-ic.] 
Cted by disease or dis- 


Passive; <pathein 2 aorist, inf, áschei 
to suffer, endure.] A e pane poe 
who submits to unnatural sex; 
apparently Pederasty. Obs. 
See also catamite; bassivism, 
Patho- (path’s-), path- 
meaning sufferin, 
pathos, suffering, 
Pathobiologic (-bi-6-lojik 
cal (-'i-kal) R eee 


2 4 combining form 
S, Passion, disease <Gr, 
disease, 


i Pathobiolog;- 
elating to Pathobiology, 


ed or nditions arisin 
rom a biological source, : 

Pithocratia (-krat’i-a) Pathocratoria 
y tat-6'ri-4), z [< patho 


-kratia, as in 

BA -kratoria, as in 

ratein, to e strong, rule: t 

Master, Control; liter passions. | 
ter. 

Self-regirent on » Control of Passions, ] 


Pathocto, F a 
thaktnes, i POR tSemus) [<Gr, pa. 
któnos, mur, 


I passions Spatho- 4- 
passion; selfrestraint. Of oan pes 
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Pathognomonic 


+ Base E a 
athoformic (path-d-fawr oan a 
<patho- +- form + -ic.] This aan oi 
the beginning of pattiologita P 
symptoms occurring in m ge 
stage between health and disca 
order proper. 


: (-si) 
pathogenesis (-jen’é-sis), Pen athe st 
pathogeny (pa-thoj’é-ni 3 ne Sene dt 
genesis, -geny.) The way in whic 


d; also 

disorder originated or developed; 
esis. alytic 

E aanle, from the psychoanaly 


“to trace ee 
its sou! 
to its sou d 

ibido. 

; he libido, 

in the developmental history of tt in this 


xual 
ieties of se? 
predisposition as inborn varictic: 


the in 1v1! 


: to 
adapt himself to reality and ioy so he 
requisitions of reality, for a atl e inv i 
confronted with insurmo' lopment Wice 
obstacles;’ (c) inhibition oaan e He 
is an exaggeration of (b), fons of reality 
cumbing before the requisiti mits infan ue 
‘the libido has never cere srr ‘as ay 
fixations; (d) damming-up of iod of life, rg 
sult of reaching a certain P iological pral 
in accordance with regular pic ele a 
esses, the quantity of libido ea extent yin ae 
economy has Toe Le pr 

itself suffices to ition. r 
a A establish the om Vol. 2)» olf 
rosis.” (Freud, S. Collected a PA 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
and The Institute of Psyc: F; 
don, 1924-25) B 


ic GI 
enetic a 
pathogenic (jen'ik), pathogen? ius), & 
net'ik), pathogenous (på- pa hogen! 
Pertaining to or constituting 


ho- 

a a Ce 
thogenicity (-jē-nis'i-ti), E r of bei”8 

Pt $ -ity.] The state or char 

pathogenic. ; agad 
hognomonic (på-thogr a p 

AE (paih-og 20ra o, A of sy Fe 

pathognémonikés, skilled in J 

toms or diseases < pa A 

to give judgment; skille 


Pathognomy 


Typical or thoroughly characteristic of a 
disease. 


pathognomy (pa-thog’né-mi), n. [< patho- 
Gr. gnémé, a means of knowing, a mark, 

token.] The science of recognizing or diag- 

Nosing a disease or pathological condition. 


Pathognostic (pa-thog-nos’tik), a. [<patho- 

+ Gr. gnastikés, good at knowing <gignds- 

kein, to know. ] Pathognom(on)ic. 

pathographic (path-d-graf"ik), a. [<patho- 

+ -graphic.] Relating to the description of 
isease, 


Pathography (pa-thog’ra-fi), n. [<patho- 
~graphy.| Description of a disease. 
atho-hysteria (path-d-his-té’ri-a), 7- 
patho- + hysteria.) ‘Organic illness can 
Tesult not only in a narcissistic, but eventu- 
ally, preserving the libidinal object-rela- 
tion, in a “transference-neurotic” (hysteri- 
cal) disturbance of the libido. I should call 
1s Condition patho-hysteria (disease-hys- 
teria), as contrasted with Freud’s sexual 
Neurosis, in which the disturbance of libido 
fi the primary, the organic disturbance of 
unction the secondary thing (hysterical 
indness, nervous asthma).’ (Ferenczi, S. 
urther Contributions to the Theory and Tech- 
nique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, Jis 
sgonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
itute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 
patholesia (-lé/2[h]i-a), n. [<patho- + Gr. 
n ‘s, will, choice.] Any impairment or ab- 
tte of the will. Rare. 
athological dr nness. See drunken- 
ness, pathological, unkenness 
Pathological intoxication (-loj‘i-kal in- 
erage shun) [<pathology + -ical; intoxt- 
soned <Med.L. intoxicatus, drugged, poi- 
to sme P-P. of intoxicare <in- + L. toxicare, 
cón Res or anoint with poison <Gr. toxi- 
was the poison in which the ¢éxon (arrow) 
dus dipped.] ‘An acute mental disturbance 
ol € to large and sometimes small amounts 
Pe alcohol and manifesting over a short 
eat of time excitement or furor with 
nesi. usion and hallucinosis followed by am- 
Ta T (Strecker, E.A. and Ebaugh, F. 
BI ical Clinical Psychiatry (4th ed.). 
“Slakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 1935) 
Pathology (pa-thol’6-ji), n. [<patho- + 
1087] The science of om: Sh Sf diseases; 
Pathomania (path-d-ma’ni-a), n. [<patho- 
ayoo aal Mania without delirium; it was 
Ymous with moral insanity. Obs. 
Pathomimesis (-mi-mé’sis), pathomimi- 
of (mim’ik-ri), n. [<patho- + -mimesis, 
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mimicry.] The mimicry of a disease or dis- 
order; not uncommon in hysteria and hys- 
teroid conditions. 

pathomimetic (-mi-met’ik), a. [< patho- + 
Gr. mimetikós, imitative.] Relating to or suf- 
fering from pathomimesis. 

pathomorphic (-mawr’fik), a. Relating to 
or showing pathomorphy. 

pathomorphism (-'fiz’m), n. [< patho- + 
morph- + -ism.] Abnormal morphology. For 
example, extremes of bodily build, such as 
are observed among certain individuals 

with an asthenic, pyknic or dysplastic habi- 

tus, are said to be pathomorphic. 


pathoneurosis (-nū-rō’sis), n. [< patho- +- 
neurosis.] Whenever there is an organic dis- 
ease a varying quantum of emotions is di- 
rected to the sick organ or to a mental im- 
age of the sick organ as conceived by the 
patient. The well-adjusted individual gives 
adequate care (including emotions) to his 
illness, while he, who is so disposed, gives 
an inordinate quantity of feelings. An en- 
tire psychiatric syndrome may be invested 
in a sick organ. For example, the patient, 
with symptoms of appendicitis, may give 
expression to an underlying psychonecuro- 
sis, the type of psychoneurosis varying 
with the disposition of the individual. This 
condition is called pathoncurosis. 

Ferenczi regarded pathoncurosis as a 
special form of narcissistic neurosis ‘which 
can result as a consequence of falling ill or 
from injury to the bodily parts or organs, 
especially of the erogenous zones, which 
are most important for life, or highly 
prized by the ego. The conception of the 
Pathoneuroses culminates in the idea that 
quantities of libido can be stored up not 
only within the ego in general, but in sick 
organs themselves (or in their psychical 
representations). . .  (Hallos, S. and 
Ferenczi, S. Psychoanalysis and the Psychic 
Disorder of General Paresis, tr. by Barnes & 
Keil. Nervous & Mental Disease Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1925) 

athopatridalgia (-pat-ri-dal'ji-a), n. 

<patho- + Gr. patris, idos, fatherland, + 
-algia.] Homesickness or nostalgia. Obs. 
pathophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. [<patho- + 
phobia. Fear of disease; synonymous with 
hypochondriasis. Obs. 
pathoplastic (-plas’tik), a. Relating to 
pathoplasty. 
pathoplasty (path’6-plas-ti), n. [ < patho- + 
Piai] Birnbaum thus refers to the form 
of a disease, in contradistinction to the 


Periosteal Reflex 


eriosteal reflex (per-i-os't@-al ré’flcks) 
rarioa <Mod.L. periosteum, fibrous 
membrane surrounding a bone <Gr. peri, 
around + osté(on), bone + -al.] The re- 
sponse to tapping certain bones which lie 
just beneath the skin; for example, the 


radial and ulnar periosteal, and the tibial 
adductor reflexes, 


Peristasis (pé-ris’ta-sis), n. [<Gr. pertstasis, 
a standing around, surrounding, circum- 
Stance, condition < perí, around + histast- 
ai, to stand.] Some geneticists prefer this 
term to environment, to indicate that the 
environment of a certain genetic factor in- 
cludes all the biophysiological processes 
which take place in the organism itself and 
are essential to the phenotypical develop- 
ment of the given genotype. According to 
modern Physiological genetics, every in- 
herited character necessarily becomes sub- 
ject to the individual peristatic conditions, 
Peristatic (per-i-stat’ik), 
or produced by, peristasis, 
Sage neurosis (pér- 


<L. perniciosus, destru 
destruction, death <per; 


a. Pertaining to, 


tient ‘to Oppose or refuse to accept the per- 
sonal source of the wish or craving, to hate 
those who would attri 

or impersonal 
cause.’ Ychopathology, C.V, 
- Louis, 1921) 


bernoctatio, -onis 


Obs. 
perplexity Psychosis, 


plexity, See Psychosis, per- 


7 Persecutors, They 
bersécuteurs bersécutés, 


» delusion of (pér 


per-sé-kii’shun, 
+ See dementia p 


raecox, para- 


Persecutory (Për’sē-kū-tö-ri 

rius ersecutus, 
ow, pursue, hunt afte 
terized by TS€Cution 


balsi per- 
P-P. of persequi, to fol- 
» Persecute.] Charac- 
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i č tr-a’s n[<L. 
perseveration (pér-s ar es en 
perseveratio, -onis, continuance a les 

i r. orsist. S 
to continue steadfastly, to per Ena Oe 
tent repetition of an activity. ] Om the 
psychic point of view,—in con trast ae 
physical or organic,—perseveration is sy 
mous with stereotypy. 


oh 
s/tent pë- 


persistent penis-erection (për: 
nis é-rek’shun). Priapism. 


h a'hēr-iz'm) 
ersistent puberism (— papire a 
<L. persistens, -enlis, pres.p- s P RIY 
to continue steadfastly <per-, “Condition 
+ sistere, to stand still.] anne 
characterized by hypogen ete 3 
gation, or even lifclong persist in 
puberal characteristics. The a incom- 
seems an eternal adolescent wW charak 
pletely developed secondary tennan diain 
teristics in contrast with the types 
guished by infantilism or juvenilism. 


« for actors; 
persona (pér-so’na), n. [L. eri “hroug 
impersonated character; part < sake asa 
+ sonare, to sound, because it ma voice to 
megaphone to magnify the ae lie antique 
carry in the vast spaces o denotes the 
theatres.] With this term Jung sent 
disguised or masked attitude oie more 
an individual, in contrast pe ponents: 
deeply-rooted personality Jete identi- 
‘Through his more or less pomp geni he 
fication with the attitude of the n ften him- 
at least deceives others, and ne on a 
self, as to his real character. ads with his 
mask, which he knows correspo! also meets 
Conscious intentions, while S of his 
with the requirements and ORNE hen 
environment, so that first one "This 
the other is in the ascendant. a 
viz. the ad hoc adopted atone jæi 
called the persona, which was 


c 

» the a 
tion given to the mask mes Yaentified 
tors of antiquity. A man who (as 


ee al” 
with this mask I would call, iiag, „G: 
Opposed to “individual”). noes G. 
Psychological Types, tr. by NeW York 
arcourt, Brace & Company, 
London, 1923) 


LJ 
4 -a 
Personal (pér’sun-al), a. [< persona 

See persona. 


- r 
personal approach (—ap-rāch). l 
standpoint of the psychiatric s Ebel 
‘the personal approach is throug! pe 
view as it is employed to et ne 
reactions, interpret conflicts, $ satin ney 
points of view and stimulate inise approat” 
lines of action. The anig onmment, the ma- 
covers essentially manipulation r sgal il 
terial situations presented by phy 


From the 
Fro ker 
re 
otional 


Personal Equation 
es ae difficulty, employment, 
anes pi conditions, ete.; this manip- 
Mien. ne environment is exercised to 
oan a be external pressure and call 
toand a better attitudes in the client 
mately ‘a responsibilities so that, ulti- 

roceedin ap carry them unassisted,’ 
of Hospital S, the American Association 
oe al Social Workers, 1926). See 

ment, psychiatric social. 


Personal equation (— @-kwa’shun) [‘the 
-] The individual or 
ies or variations (in 
experimenter and the person 
ted upon) which must be dis- 
r deducted in order to ‘equate’ or 
€ results of an observation. 


the 
experimen 
Counted o 
Correct th 


Personal] j k 
al 1mage. Sec image, personal. 


Pers : 2 
“im } Pests cal-iz’m), n. [<personal + 
being rna means the character of 
impersonal T » as distinguished from the 
actors, with; n medicine it refers to those 
result of his In the individual, that are the 
With those thee development, in contrast 
Ment, ‘Now i come from the environ- 
Point of suet Owever, we have reached a 
bersonalism the out-and-out individualism or 
alanced mi t it is difficult for the well- 
Course oo to hold an exact eclectic 
Nodern neh the late exogenism and the 
tional hades (Pende, N. Constitu- 
ta & Febian eS, tr. by Naccarati, S. 
iger, Phila., 1928) 


Perso : D 
i “ib sT, (Pčr-su-nal’i-ti), n. [<personal 
IM person aia] Among psychiatrists the 
sense; of p12 is used almost in its literal 
actors in ano Mask worn on the stage by 
likea aei osient Rome. The personality is 
Patterns of ae the sense that it is made up of 
dividual chavior through which the in- 
Healy, Bro presses his inner interests. 
sonality ag nner and Bowers describe per- 
Of the in, ghe habitual patterns of behavior 
Menta] ace in terms of physical and 
as these p tes and attitudes, particularly 
3 ave social connotations.’ (Healy, 


foe S¥Chiatr g? Pc- New York, 1930) 
in ing q Ha „agree in general with the 
the ersonali ee as to what constitutes 
the Ynamij ity. Disagreement arises over 
A ements forces that operate to produce 
ae of Personality. Psychoanalysts 
a of t Personality is largely the re- 
ad the envi © interaction of the instincts 
ame forges ONmMent. Jung emphasizes the 
S, and adds the collective uncon- 
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scious. Adler believes that personality is 
formed out of original feelings of inferiority. 
personality, alternating (—, awl’tér-nat- 
ing) [occurring by turns’ <L. alternare, 
to do by turns <alternus, by turns in. 
terchangeable <alter, the other of two.] 
Many consider this expression as synony- 
mous with split personality (q.v.), for the 
splitting of consciousness implies that the 
individual lives alternatingly now as one 
person and then as another (as in the famil- 
iar case of Dr.Jekyl and Mr.Hyde), but 
never as two persons simultancously. 

‘A special type of disturbance of person- 
ality is the alternating personality, also known 
as dual consciousness.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 
personality, anal (—, a’nal). See anal char- 
acter. 
personality constitution. See constitution, 
personality. 
personality disorder, post-traumatic. 
Post-traumatic personality disorder is a 
nosologic entity included under the psy- 
choses due to trauma as indicated in the 
Standard Classified Nomenclature of Disease, 
1935. It represents the changes occurring 
in the disposition or personality of an indi- 
vidual, as a result of head- or brain-injury 
due to force directly or indirectly applied 
to the head. The manifest symptoms may 
include headache, explosive emotional re- 
actions, low resistance to alcohol, fatigabil- 
ity, vasomotor instability, and occasionally 
convulsive seizures. 
personality-formation (—-fawr-ma’shun), 
n. This expression, used extensively in psy- 
choanalytic literature, refers to the struc- 
ture or arrangement of the constituents of 
the personality. It possesses the same mean- 
ing in any of the schools of psychological 
thought. 

Psychoanalysts employ personality-forma- 
tion and character-formation synonymously. 

ersonality, ideal (—, i-dé’al). See ego 
Ponge definition of). 
personality make-up (— mak’-up). The 
constitution of the personality; see constitu- 
tion, personality. 
personality, panels of. See panels of person- 
ality. 
personality, secondary. See secondary per- 
sonality. 


personality, split. See split personality, 


personality types (— tips). Psychiatri 
speak of types of personality, releen Gy 


Phantasmatomoria 


or perhaps egeirein, to rouse, awake, raise 
(the dead).] The raising or recalling of 
spirits of the dead. 

phantasmatomoria (-t6-md'ri-a), n. [<Gr. 
phantasma, ~atos, apparition, see phantasm + 
moria.] Dementia with delusions. 


hantasmophrenosis (-mō-fren-ō’sis), n. 
<phantasm + -phren + -osis.] Day-dream- 
ing (coined by Schultz). 


phantasmoscopia (-skō’pi-à), n. [<phan- 
tasm + ~scopia.] Hallucinations involving 
Spectres, ghosts, or spirits, 


phantasy, 


Santasie <Gr, phantasia; see phantasia.] From 


equivalent of day-dream, and in psycho- 
analysis, at times, 


night-dream, ‘Thus, for example, I remem- 


Particularly well-constructed, flawless and 


clear that I made up my mind, while I was 


still in a somnolent State, to admit a new 


Category of dreams—those which had not 


during sleep.” 


of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 


to work with in 
g scious does not 
consist of dreams only. There are Products 
of the Unconscious which one calls phanta- 
sies. Those phantasies which 
imaginative activity, 

ay-dreaming or re 
Perceived by į 


Company, London, 1928) °> Trubner & 
Phantasy- 


cathexis -kå-thek’si. 
cathexis, ( liek sis), 


n. See 
(=, kra-g? tiv) Creati 

Gort ive 

Phantasy is the equivalent of symbol-form- 

ma : 

- ‘Besides the Will ss. we have 

, an irrational, in- 

alone has the 


the source $ 
Sychological Types, tr. by 
Vv: Harcourt, B & C 
Pany, New York London, 1923) 
forced (~ först) [| 

? l > torst) [phantas en- 
Spare a Patient by forcing affecte into 

ctions, i.e., they should have viv- 
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Phantasy-life 


. o intro- 
idness, color and vigor.] The ar Beit 
duced by Ferenczi, is based Se Botti 
ing that there is a type of peran aon A 
in analysis and life is particu A a 
phantasies, if not actually Yihon ben e 
whom the most impressin oe people 
leave no apparent trace. Ba ie aT 
may reproduce experiences, ent ale 
are devoid of adequate or signt a de 
fects, that is, the individual md Fevens 
velop any reaction to the memori: E 
czi tries to force affect into me eae er 
He may ask the individual to fabri Sarin 
guess about the memories, hoping; phan- 
this way he may be able to pro! il the pa“ 
tasies. He may at other times te d phan- 
tient what he should have felt an 

ed. j ay 
a asserts that piantan on ae 
forced only at the end of a psye ss mainly 
Moreover, he believes that =e Wo force’ 
three topics that lend pie se J nega- 
phantasies. They are (1) parE E aE 2 
tive phantasies of the transfe i 
phantasics relating to inan Further 
Onanistic phantasies. (Meren rA i 0 
Contributions to the Theory and Ls Leonat 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by sitie JAS grate ol 
and Virginia Woolf and ne 
Psychoanalysis, London, 192 ana Gs 
Phantasy-formation (-fawr-ma 
Sce phantasy-life. EP 
Phantasy, hetaeral (—, hē-tē 7 Sou 
+ -al.] Phantasy formed abou 
or female paramour. : ve phan- 
phantasy, king-slave. See king-sla $ i 
tasy, ession 18 
Phantasy-life (-lif), ie The ig means 
equivalent to Bleulcr’s aui to thin 
day-dreaming in contradistinc Varendone 
ing that is logical and realistic. ihe illusio? 
says that phantasy-life. gives ve beet 
that wishes and aspirations ha at trans: 
filled; it thinks obstacles AWAY ties an! 
forms impossibilities into poss search for 
realities? He adds that it is a an avoi; 
pleasurable representations an ause pain” 
ance of everything likely to A of DY’ 
(Varendonck, J. The Psycho y: New 
Dreams. The Macmillan Comp i 

1921 incip 

Eo holes that there ware 00 D roie 
groups of phantasies, egoistic in a safety 
Varendonck likens phantasy affects- . 
valve for the abreaction of strong hantasy is 

Often the real meaning of a p is call d 
not clear. In this condition ‘believed to 
Screen-phantasy (q.v.), for it is 
Cover up a deeply lying urge. 


be 


hetaera 
rtesan 


Phantasy-making 


Phantasies may be conscious or uncon- 
scious. Unconscious phantasies are said to 
ate the impulses of the infantile period 

ife. See day-dream and unconscious phantasy. 
phantasy-making (-mak’ing), n. ‘With the 
mode ae of the reality-principle one 
ee ke Py activity was split off; it 
mainea ree from reality-testing and re- 
pleal subordinated to the pleasure-prin- 
iny aap l his is the act of phantasy-mak- 
‘i ia ch begins already in the games of 
rana ~ later, continued as day- 
djes, ee its dependence on real 
tr. by R "reud, S. Collected Papers (Vv ol. 4), 
Woolf pi The 2 Leonard and Virginia 
London, 1924-25 of Psychoanalysis, 
Paantasy-thinking (-thingk’ing), n. Au- 


Phantasy 
Phantasy, 
h 

a nA (fan’tum), n. [<ME., OF. fan- 
the Psych m phántasma; see phantasm.] From 
is an ee point of view a phantom 
Individual pene representation of another 
With the co, sycho-analysis is very familiar 
Projection a Dfipns of identification and 
Obvious diff t is less outspoken about the 
of identiga, rence between the mechanism 
Phantom «om and its effect: a figure, a 

>m existing in one as a result of iden- 


terly, 8, 1539)" ittels, F. Psychoanalytic Quar- 


unconscious. Sce unconscious 


(-a-tiz), phantomize (-iz), 
-ize.] To create a phantom. 


om i ia 
Ystericum O" (— tū'mēčr). Anasarca 


har . 
<Gr tania (ffir-ma-ko-ma'ni-a), n. 
Morbi armakon, drug, medicine + mania.] 
Particularly se to take medicines. It is 
acal pati rly common among hypochondri- 
Cal signifes® to whom drugs achieve magi- 
Medicines onc To possess such magic the 
ran to a hee be prescribed by a physi- 
bound mi om the patient is emotionally 
War assumes the role of a child to- 
Cneeg Parent. Some patients are uninflu- 
and ane Solid medicines (pills, powders) 
icine jy > êtified only when they take med- 
în liquid form. 


ar 
b hármak Phobia (-fö'bi-à), n [<Gr. 
of medicina S medicine + phobia.] Fear 


Pharm, 
tsis), n. psycho-analysis (-sī-kō-å-nal’- 
j r. phármakon, drug, medicine 
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Philomimesia 


+ psycho-analysis.] ‘We mean the principle 
that psychic influences may be supported 
by medical devices, and that, vice versa 
medicinal and physical influences may be 
brought to their full effectiveness by psy- 
chic means.’ (Schilder, P. and Kauders, Ô. 
Hypnosis, tr. by Rothenberg, S. Nervous & 
Mental Disease Publishing Company 
Washington, D.C., 1927) j 
pharmacopsychosis (-sī-kō’sis), z. [< Gr. 
phdrmakon, drug, medicine + psychosis.] A 
term suggested by Southard for psychoses 
associated with alcohol, drugs and other 
similar poisons. 

-phasia (-fa’zhi-a), combining form mean- 
ing faculty or power of speech <Gr. phasis, 
saying, word <phénai, to speak. 
phasmophobia (faz-m6-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
phdsma, apparition, phantom < phan, to give 
light, shine, phainein, to bring (in)to light, 
make appear, show + phobia.) Fear of 
ghosts. 

phengophobia (feng-g6-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
phéngos, (day)light, splendor, lustre + 
phobia.) Fear of daylight (comfort being 
felt only at night). 

phenotype (fé/n6-tip), n.[<Gr. phainein, to 
show + żype.] The changeable picture of an 
organism’s appearance as produced and 
modified by its external life situation. In 
contrast to the genotypical structure, the 
phenotype of an organism is the sum of all its 
manifested attributes. 

phenotypical (-tip’i-kal), a. Pertaining to 
phenotype. 

phenylpyruvic amentia. See amentia, phen- 
Jlpyruvic. 

phenylpyruvic oligophrenia. See oligo- 
phrenia, phenylpyruvic. 

-philia (-fil'i-a), -phily (-fi-li), combining 
form meaning love, fondness of, inclination 
to, affinity for <Gr. philia, friendly love, 
fondness. 

philo- (fil’6-), phil- (fil-), combining form 
meaning loving <Gr. philos, loving, 
friend (ly). 

philoenia (fi-lé’ni-a), n. [<phil- + Gr. 
oinos, wine; cf. oinomania.] Love of wine. 
Obs. 

philogenitive (fil-G-jen’i-tiv), a. [< philo- 
+ genitive <L. genitivus, belonging to gen- 
eration or birth <genitus, p.p. of gignere, to 
beget, bear.] Erotic. Rare. $ 
philomimesia (-mi-mé’si-a), n, ‘Ip. 
-mimesis.] Morbid impulse ‘to Ne ne T 
mimic. 


Philoneism 


philoneism (fi-lon’é-iz’m), n. [<philo- + 
neo- + -ism.] Intense passion for novelty 
(Lombroso). 

philopatridomania (fil-6-pa-tri-dé-ma’- 
ni-a), n.[<Gr. phil6patris, -idos, loving one’s 
country, patriot + mania.] Nostalgia. 
philoprogeneity (-prd-jé-né’i-ti) [<philo- 
“pL: progenies, descent, race, offspring, 
Progeny + -ity.] Love of offspring. Rare. 
Philoprogenitive (jen‘i-tiv), a. [<philo- 
+ progenitive, reproductive; see philoprogene- 
ip} Erotic; manifesting abnormal love for 
children, 

phlebotomomania (flé-bot-6-md-ma/ni-a), 
n.[<Gr. phlebotomia, bloodletting <philéps, 
~ebds, vein + tomé; a cutting + mania.] A 


mania for bloodletting as a curative meas- 
ure. Obs, 


phlegmatic type (fleg-mat'ik tip’) [<Gr. 

<phlégma, -atos, 
fire, inflammation, resulting phlegm 
of the four classi- 


three humors (fluids) 


of the hi 
(see pyknic), ania 
hobanthropy (f6-ban’ thrd-pi 
Pi), n. 
EE +_-anthropy.] F; ; 
anthropophobia. oleam at Pople 


phobia (f6'bi-a 


only in composition as, eg., hydrophobia 
E A 
marbi oe (pi nic) fear. ] A phobia is a 


ic obsessions and 


experiences,’ Freud says: € 
a) obsessions Proper; 
l difference bety 


oes in th rai 
Pitre ( vi oe (Freud, S. Col- 


, According to Freud phobi i 
vided Provias may be di- 
into two Sroups, ‘according to the 
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Phonism 


nature of the object feared: (1) am 
phobias, an exaggerated fear of poe z 
things that everyone detests or tude 
some extent; such as night, ee 
death, illness, dangers in genera Pe 
etc.; (2) specific phobias, the re o! Tue 
circumstances that inspire no car “hobia 
normal man; for example, agor p oa 
and the other phobias of locom! 
(Freud, S. ibid) 


--p5-kon- 
hobia, hypochondriacal (—, hī-pō m 
Es kel), Morbid fear of organic er 
the absence of known patho athe 
very beginning she had suffered oria 
fear of becoming insane, a hypoc Semel 
cal phobia common enough ee Fe 
who are not satisfied by their hus $ Papers 
she was not.’ (Freud, S. ae 5 ae 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leona of Psy- 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute 
choanalysis, London, 1924-28) e 
phobia, hysterical (—, his-ter’ best ly 
bid fear in a hysterical person. in signi- 
possible to exaggerate the pathog ‘iting the 
ficance of the comprehensive tie ur "thich is 
sexual and the excremental, a ae of hys- 
at the basis of a very large num T papers 
terical phobias.’ (Freud, S. Sia Leonard 
(Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. an ie Lon- 
and Virginia Woolf, Hogarth 
don, 1925) wi 
Phobia, traumatic (—, traw-mat! ) 
obsession, traumatic. -J One 
Phobiac (-ak), n. [<phobia - a 
having a phobia. ¥] Relat- 
phobic (fö'bik), a. [<phobia + -t6 
ing to or affected by a phobia. 


Sce 


ism] 
phobism (fö'biz’m), n. [<phob(o)- Tirs 
The condition of being affe 
phobia. ist] 


bF 

Phobist (fo’bist), n. [<phob(0) 
Phobiac., pining 
phobo- (f6'bé-), phob- (fob-), ei fights 
form meaning fearing < Gr. phóbos, 
(panic) fear. ipson 

hobodipsia (-dip’si-å), phobod Bae 
-dip’sun), n. [<Gr. amie a, dip” 
bitten by a mad dog <phobo- + 
sos, thirst.] Hydrophobia. Obs. photo 
Phobophobia (fö-bö-fö'bi-å), 7- [ 

+ phobia.] Fear of fearing. 2Gr. 
Phoneme (fd’ném), n. [F. Eee gasit: 
phinéma, sound, voice, speech.] = -onid 
Phonism (fö'niz’m), n. [< Gr. phõné, 8 


- sation 
tone, voice + -ism.] Sce secondary sen 


Phonomania 


Phonomania (f6-nd-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 

phénos, phoné, murder, homicide + mania.] 

Homicidal mania. 

phonophobia (-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. phõné, 

eN tone, voice + phobia.] Fear of 
unds; fear of one’s own voice. 


Photism (f6’tiz’m). Sec secondary sensation. 
Photomania (f5-t5-ma/ni-a), n. [<Gr. 


his, phatés, lig} Morbi : 
for lighe ós, light + mania.] Morbid craving 


photophobia (-f6'bi- = 
ités. li z -a), n. [<Gr. phos. 
Photés, light + phobia.) Feardi light. 2 
Fae (-fra/zhi-a), combining form 
Sees phrase, phraseology <Gr. phrasis, 
ph ch, Way of speaking, phraseology. 

ai Z 
i Taa 
Sun ga (frē-nal'ji-à), n. [<phren + 
as R lain classified mental disorders 
Phreno S Phrenalgia or melancholy; 
mani oplexia or ecstasy; hyperphrenia or 
or dei Paraphrenia or folly; ideophrenia 

ium; aphrenia or dementia. 


hrenastheni 
P enia — (fren-as-thé/ni-4), n. 
itn + asthenia.] Bianchi says that ‘un- 
the fo. name phrenasthenia are comprised all 
mind a of defective evolution of the 
(Bianchi € referred to feeblemindedness. 
acDor L. A Teat-Book of Psychiatry, tr. by 
London 14) J .H.: Baillière, Tindall & Cox, 
Phrena; 7 
Gr. “aint phia (-a-trd’fi-a), n. [<phren + 
brain, e atrophy.] Atrophy of the 


Phrenesi REPNA . 
Encephalitis g7). [See phrenesis.] 


Menta 
Snesis (frē-nē’sis) [<Gr. phrénésis, mad- 


SS, . 
ees tum <phren.| Phrenitis. Obs. 
netiasis can’ (-net-i-a'sis), n. [<Gr. phre- 


ast 1 
nitis,] Ppa lirenetian, to be delirious <phre- 


ne: 


T . 
Sa (fré-net'ik), a. [<L._phreneticus 
or aferenetikés, mad, frenzied. Relating 
Cted by phrenesis, phrenitis. 


Te 3 
<pineYPnotic (fren-hip-not’ ik), a 
nology hypnotic.) Pertaining to phre- 
“Phre and hypnosis. Obs. 
Meanin@ (-fr@’ni-a), combining form 
Ming, 8 mind, mentality <Gr. phrén, 
Phren; . 
Phreniatry, Gren rat'rik), a. Pertaining to 
Teniaty $ 


latreia PTY (fré-ni/a-tri), n. [< phren + Gr. 
Obs, ? healing] Cure of Anal disorders. 
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Phrenology 


phrenic (fren’ik), a. [<phren + -ic.] Per- 
taining to the mind or the diaphragm, 


phrenicula (fré-nik’i-la), ». [Mod.L. 
dimin. of phren.] Brain fever. Obs. [Modi 


phrenismus (fré-niz’mus), n. [< phren + L. 
-ismus = -ism.] Encephalitis. Obs. ý 
phrenitic (frē-nit'ik), a. [<phrenitikés, suf- 
fering from phrenitis.] Phrenic. 

phrenitis (fré-ni'tis), n. [<Gr. phrenitis, in- 
flammation of the brain < phren.] This term 
was used already by Hippocrates (Apho- 
risms, 1248 ff.) for inflammation of the 
brain. 

Celsus distinguished three forms: mental 
disorders accompanied by fever; a second 
form, characterized by melancholy and 
caused by black bile, was without fever; 
and a third class, with two subdivisions, ‘for 
some err in having false images, and not in 
their whole mind, as Ajax and Orestes are 
represented in poetic fables; in others, the 
whole mind or judgment is affected.’ 
phrenitis, aphrodisiaca (fre-né’tés a-frd- 
dé-zé/a-ka) [Mod.L., ‘sexual phrenitis’.] 
Erotomania. Obs. 
phrenitis apyreta (— a-pé’re-ta) [L., ‘de- 
lirium without fever’ <Gr. apyretés, with- 
out fever <a-priv. + pyr, pyrós, fire, violent 
fever.] Obs. See mania.* 

hrenitis potatorum (— po-ti-t6’room) 
L., ‘phrenitis of drunkards’.] Delirium 
tremens. Obs. Cf. also delirium potatorum. 
phreno- (fren’é-), combining form mean- 
ing brain, mind; diaphragm <Gr. phrén, 
phrenés, mind, brain. Sce phren. 
phrenoblabia (-bla’bi-a), n. [<Gr. phreno- 
blabia, damage of the understanding, mad- 
ness <phreno- + Gr. blabé, hurt, harm, 
damage.] Dementia. Obs. 
phrenocardia (-kar’di-a), n. [<phreno- + 
Gr. kardia, heart.] Herz uses this term for a 
special form of cardiac neurosis, called by 
him ‘sexual psychogenic cardiac neurosis- 
phrenocardia.’ The basis of the neurosis re- 
lates to the absence of sexual gratification. 
Herz’s phrenocardia is the equivalent of 
Freud’s anxiety neurosis with reference to 
the heart. 

phrenolepsia (-lep’si-4), n. [<phreno- + 
-lepsia.] Insanity. Obs. 

phrenology (fré-nol’6-ji), n. [<phreno- + 
-logy.] ‘The doctrine that the different men- 
tal faculties have their seats respectively in 
particular tracts of brain-surface, and es 
the relative predominance of the facultie: 
can be diagnosticated from the confomua 


Phrenomania 


i the parts of the skull overlying 
aie sis, F.P. Medical Diction- 
ary. D.Appleton & Company, New York, 
1892-94) 

hrenomania (fren-5-mā’ni-å), n 
<phreno- + mania.] Collapse delirium. 
hrenomesmerism (-mez'mér-iz’m), n. 
ETA + mesmerism.] Theory of animal 
magnetism, 

hrenonarcosis (fré-nd-nar-kd'sis), n. 
<phreno- + Gr. narkésis, benumbing stu- 


por.] Stupefaction; dulling of mental facul- 
ties, 


hrenoparalysis (-pa-ral’i-sis), n. 
fe phreno- + paralysis.] Psychogenic paraly- 
sis. Rare. 


phrenopath (fren’5-path), n. [<phreno- +. 
spath.] An alienist. Obs.” 

phrenopathia (-path’i-a), phrenopathy 
(fré-nop’a-thi), n. [<phreno- + path- + ia, 
3] Disorder or disease of the mind. Obs. 
phrenoplegia (-plé’ji-a), phrenoplegy 
(-'6-plé-ji), n. [<phreno- + 


-plegia, -plegy.] 
Asudden attack of mental derangement, 


Phrenorthosis (-awr-thd’sis), n.[ <phren(o)- 
+ Gr. órthõsis, strai; 

straight.] Sound. 
Phrenotherapy (-6-ther’a- i), n. [<phreno- 
+ -therapy.] Psychiatry, Obs [tom 
phrenzy (fren’zi), n. [See frenzy.] Phrenitis. 

S. 
Phricasmus (fri. 
<Gr, phrikasmés, 
Shivering of psychi 
hronemophobia (fro-né-m6-f6'bi-a) 

Pee 7 phronémophobie <Gr. phrénz, ea 
thought + Pidie r. phronéma, mind 


» [Mod.L. 
shivering. ] 


D 
» We be consumed + -oid.] In 
Tetschmer’s System of Constitutional 
types this term i 


ran ition in itself, 
€gory of the asthenic type is con- 

trasted with the oligosthenic and eusthenic 
„> Moderately or considerab} 
Greater vigor, respectively, á 
partica B xe Seneral sense, the term refers 
acteristic” Aa the flat, narrow chest char- 
Snes of the tuberculous individual. 


It applies to Soti 
of the asthenic Physiguc any characteristic 
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r isikós, 
hthisic type (tiz’ik tip’) [< Gr. phthisikos, 
ARR N Sce habitus phthisicus. aati 
phthisical insanity (tiz’i-kal ee eee 
psychotic state associated with pu 
tuberculosis. Obs. ceni % 
hthisiophobia (i{h]iz i-6-f6 a 
<Gr. phthisis, a wasting away; j Pee 
tion, wanc, decay + phobia, fear. 
tuberculosis. 


š aning 
phylo- (fi’ld-), a combining sige on clan, 
tribe, race <Gr. phýlon, race, tribe, 
people, nation. o. tel 
phyloanalysis (-å-nal’i-sis), G Fag row 
analysis.) A method developed i ee aware- 
which induccs in an individual 4 behaviors 
ness of his partitive or dias a one the 
personally and socially, by cone this tyPe 
internal tensions concomitant, ternal pat- 
of behavior-reaction with an Fo to the 
tern of reaction that is canoa didual 
organism’s total motivation | regards the 
and as a phylum. Phyloanaly Tof society as 
symptoms of the individual ano 1 tension 
but outer aspects of impair a the or- 
processes which affect the galacak ie 
ganism’s internal reaction Tn The Biolog} 
also group-analysis. (Burro Tn Company 
of Human Conflict. The Macmilla 
New York, 1937) r [< phylo- 
phylobiology (-bī-ol'ō-ji), ‘hy Burrow., 3 
biology.] A term introduced, n studic 
denote the science of helianior ie phyleue 
the organism’s reactions in fh Š mediate 
motivation as these „poar anal on 
man’s basic rapport with the i piologic®™ 
vironment. Phylobiology poste pie s 
unity as a central governing P. anism as 4 
tivating the behavior of the ort Burrow 
individual and as a Spee The 
The Biology of Human Conf 7) 
lan Company, New York, i ; phylogeny 

hylogenesis (fi-ld-jen’é-sis), 2 $ 
loj E-n), n. [<phylo -+ gene) denot 
genesis is originally a biologie? evolution: 
ing the genealogical history a or gr a 
ary development of a eA 
distinguished from the ontoge ding to i 
ment of the individual. Accor ny is alway’ 
kel’s “biogenctic law’, pe s 
recapitulated by ontogeny a-v- A pylogens a 

The biological concept o P for analy 
has been used in different way ra spher® 
tical analogies in the psychologica al ele 
in order to emphasize the role Si psycho 
ments in the manifestations 0 f analytic 
In accordance with the theory © che, 28 
psychology that the mind or Pe history? 
organ of the individual, has arc! 


, 


+ 


Phylogenetic 


itis believed that patterns of the psyche are 
derived from racial activities. j 
e Dewcy expressed it: ‘We need to know 
Seon fhiu agaia! conditions which have ed- 
signiheant ay ctivities into definite and 
iss i ns ositions before we can dis- 
ety, piycholagical element in soci- 
the Fe as viwe human nature supplies 
Str foe ate rials, but custom furnishes the 
a y and the designs. (Dewey, Js 
Come. y and Education. The Macmillan 
npany, New York, 1916) 
oi Mak of psychic elements called 
E RN he considers to be ‘the 
mind, hid ic elements of the unconscious 
orto, e ~ a the depths of the psyche, 
roots of ie ler comparison, they are the 
earth in ne mind, sunk not only in the 
World in ee e narrower sense, but in the 
Q prepare pod Archetypes are symptoms 
images al oe that are at the same time 
with the legis They are inherited 
they renee of the brain of which 
i Cc resent the psychic aspect.’ (Jung, 
y Seon ain to Analytical Psychology, tr. 
` s, H.G. and C.F. Kegan Paul, 


re: mt 
1938)” Trubner & Company, London, 


sense aped in such a special metaphorical 
Mous with anor phylogeny becomes synony- 
Connection archaic inheritance’, thus losing all 
Meaning, It with its original biological 
Ytical inter is obvious that the psychoana- 

pretation of the continuation of 


Social] 

5 a sue . 

eritance! cultural conditions through ‘in- 

Ence to th has been derived without refer- 
he biological conception of inherit- 


Nee a 
S ex : 
Benetics, Xpressed in the laws of human 


iets ; , 
bac spe Said that ‘the dream carries us 
a condition of human culture far 


remoy, 
Move t 
with the from the present and furnishes us 


at 
at former condition.’ 


Psychola, Xtension of the field of individual 
the ps E into that of racial psychology, 
fairy = ological analysis of the myths, 
Peoples a and magic practices of primitive 
eig ilei early societies, opened up to 
Ve rise a a surprising perspective an 
ing probie multitude of new and stimu- 
Archaic’ ty blems.’ (Storch, A. The Primitive 
rms in Schizophrenia, tr- by Wil- 
E Co ervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
‘ned 924) mpany, New York & Washing- 
rimit 
Sta; sda man is known to us by the 
as Passeg. n olOpment through which he 
Monuments that is, through the inanimate 
nts and implements which he has 
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means of a better understanding of 


Physiological Memory 


left behind for us, through our knowledge 
of his art, his religion and his attitude to- 
wards life, which we have received either 
directly or through the medium of legends, 
myths and fairy tales; and through the 
remnants of his ways of thinking that sur- 
vive in our own manners and customs.” 
(Freud, S. Totem and Taboo, tr. by Brill 
A.A, New Republic, Inc., New York, 193 1) 


hylogenetic (-jé-nev'ik), phylogenic 
-jen'ik), a. Relating to phylogenesis. 


phylogenetic principle (— prin’si-p’l). 
‘The free sway of instincts is not consistent 
with a powerful and comprehensive con- 
sciousness. The consciousness of primitives, 
as of the child, is of a sporadic nature; his 
world, too, like the child’s, is very limited. 
Our childhood even rehearses, according 
to the phylogenetic principle, reminiscences 
of the pre-history of the race and of man- 
kind in general. Phylogenetically as well as 
ontogenctically we have grown up out of 
the dark confines of the earth. Hence the 
factors nearest to us became archetypes, 
and it is these primordial images which in- 
fluence us most directly, and which seem to 
be also the most powerful.’ (Jung, C.G. 
Contributions to Analytical Psychology, tr. by 


Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, London, 
1928) 


phylopathology (fi-ld-pa-thol’d-ji), n. 
[<phylo- + pathology.) Term, developed by 
Burrow, to denote the scientific investiga- 
tion of the underlying causal factors in be- 
havior-disorders as envisaged from the 
background of phylobiology. In its scope it 
includes disturbances of behavior, not only 
in neurotic but also in so-called normal in- 
dividuals. Phylopathology has developed 
principles which are applicable to these be- 
havioral disturbances on a broad, organis- 
mic basis. (Burrow, T. The Biology of 
Human Conflict. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1937) 

physical (fiz'i-kal), a. Pertaining to the 
phfsique, or body build, of an individual. 


physiogenesis (fiz-i- -jen’é-sis), n. [<Gr. 
phýsis, nature + genesis.] Origin in the func- 
tioning of an organ of the body. Thus, in- 
tellectual deficiencies due to impairment of 
organic (cerebral) functioning are de- 
scribed as physiogenic manifestations. 


physiogenic (“ik), a. Pertaining to 
characterized by physiogenesis. s oh 


physiological memory. Sce me a 
logical, mory physio 


Physioneurosis 


physioneurosis (-nū-rō’sis), n. [<Gr. 
ph§sis, nature + neurosis.] From the psy- 
choanalytic point of view the term physio- 
neurosis is synonymous with actual neurosis. 
Two physioneuroses are described, namely, 
neurasthenia and anxiety-neurosis. 


Physique (fi-zek’), n.[F. <Gr. physiké, fem. 
of physikés, natural < phýsis, nature.] The 
physical structure of a human organism, the 
general build of the body as it is to be classi- 
fied according to the various systems of con- 
stitutional types (q.v.). 


pia mater (pē'à ma’ter) [<L. ‘tender 
mother’.] A delicate fibrous membrane 


closely enveloping the brain and spinal 
cord, 


Pica (pi’ka), n. [L., a pie, magpic, (as a bird 
with) appetite for unnatural food; cf. Gr. 
Kissa, kílta, with the same semantic develop- 
ment; see ciltosis.] In psychiatry, a craving. 
Rare. ‘Besides these, nervous patients evince 
Peculiar cravings (picae). . . 2 (Bleuler, E. 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 


The young infant brings to his mouth 
everything his hand 


Gradually in the cou 
well as a result of tr: 
to discriminate betw: 
consumption and th 
the recurrence of 


Š very pP portunity to eat 
+ ungs, such as earth 
Thien med any sort,’ (Cameron, ae 
ervous Child, Oxf iversi ess, 
Oxford, 1929) ord University Press, 


picatio é-ka’ té-5 1 
pica o (p å tē-5), n. [Mod.L. <pica.] 
oe (tenes (piks di-zéz" [<Arnold 


cificfonse rist, 1851-1924. ] Spe- 


il y circumscribed 
isi Serebral cortex. There is a 
Sradual disin the higher facul- 
sia. Dula Togressive development of apha- 

in e€ emotions, stereotypy of 
and ten Speech, loss of moral judgment 
velop xy impairment gradually de- 
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Planomania 


icture shows focal 

The pathological picture Lore ie 
atrophy of cortical cells, main rg be 
three upper layers, in the eae 
frontal regions. There are also glia S 
and swelling of nerve cells. sie dint 

The diagnosis is difficult to m a ea 
cally. The disease may last up to 
or even more. 


Aus- 
Pilcz (pēlts) Alexander (1871- —)s 
trian psychiatrist. . i 
Pinel’s system (pē-nelz’ sis‘tem). Na 


ri iatrist, 
after Philippe Pinel, a Parisian psyc ible 
1745-1826, through whose ¢ of the men 
restraint in the management 0} 
tally ill was abolished. : 
pinprick sensation (pin’pri 
Acanthesthesia. root pits 
pithiatic (pith-i-at/ik), a [EG persuade 
in pithanós, persuasive, peithein, ] Relating 
+ ialikés, healing; see panat ie 
to or effected by pithiatism; pit z shit (io) 
pithiatism (pith’i-a-tiz’m), ie [ ste cod o 
+ -ism.] A forced suggestion; 2 by way, 
removing hysterical ES eee py Babin- 
persuasion. The word was ey tis hyster! 
ski who held that everything tha 
cal may be caused by sugges no rept B 

‘In no case, however, can | a 


al . 
k sen-sa shun) 


abin- 


ic 
: o whi 

skis “explanation”, according i in gen- 
stigmata (like hysterical symp y the 


a ted by 
eral) are only pithiatisms sug gen jputions to 
doctor.’ (Ferenczi, S. dane eo 

the Theory and Technique of Ps virginia 
tr. by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard arhoana 
Woolf and The Institute of Psy 
London, 1926) 3 pith- (see 
pithiatric (-at’rik), a. [<Gr. ræedical a 
pithiatic) + iatrikés, skilled in ersuasion A 
as in psychiatric.] Curable by p: of hysteri- 
suggestion, referring to the c. me de to disap” 
cal symptoms which can be es of sugs? 
pear or be reproduced by mea 


tion. itu- 
: <Lp 
Pituitarism (pi-tū'i-tër-iz’m), te pituitary 
ita, phlegm.] Overactivity o! 
gland. K E 
plane, subjective. See eepo a Pers 
planomania (plan-6-ma’ni-4), + 
plénos, plane, wandering, noe 
mania.) Morbid impulse ‘to v ini 
home and throw off the restra oe 
ety.’ Clouston, from whom na pi is the in- 
taken, said elsewhere: ‘I thin ation that 
stinct of mental gel presen? rom the 
makes young men sometimes Tke to the 
influences of civilization and to | of 80 
backwoods, the ‘“planomania 


Plantar Reflex 


ene (Clouston, T.S. Clinical Lectures on 
Ñ ental Diseases (6th ed.). J.&A.Churchill, 
td., London, 1904) 


plantar reflex ( htr rē’ 

; x (plan’tér ré’fleks) [<L. 

Kinen; belonging to the sole of the foot 
planta, the sole.] A superficial reflex; 


stroki a a 
1 oking the sole of the foot causes flexion of 
the toes, 


es (plaz’mon), n. [<L. plasma, im- 
op ae <Gr. plásma, anything formed 
term was } image, figure.] This biological 
chara ee by von Wettstein to 
elements es r os independent gene-like 
tion to t he cytoplasm, in contradistinc- 

he nuclear system of Mendelian 


§ene-unit: 
s for whi i 
genome, for which he proposed the term 


la! 
ae es (pla-td’ spéch’), n. [F. pla- 
things {2bleland <OF. plat, E. plat, a flat 
age) monte oe Each vowel has its (aver- 
ion, aa fic pitch, which, in pronuncia- 

fhe Hage rises and then steadily falls 
represented) thus forming (if graphically 
‘melod a Bi bulging curve, termed its 
E.W. SP ov by Drs. L.Pierce Clark and 


Scripture, It i k 
and joinin It is the result of plotting 


Tepresenting on graph-paper the points 


owel, The the consecutive pitches in the 

€ successive are obtained by measuring 

rum of th © waves registered on a smoked 
(Gr, ky e kymograph, or wave-register 
scribing Jma, wave + -graph) by the in- 
from Pe Verne set in vibration by ‘air pufls’ 
the ‘tambon’ of the patient speaking into 
thin rubber, or mouthpiece covered with 
Voice hag po aterial. The typical epileptic 

€ individ cen proven ‘monotonous’ (i.¢., 
are reduces pitches of the various vowels 
™ Contrast to an average pitch or ‘tone’ 
and, Corer a normal person’s speech) 
More or Jes, ingly, it keeps to a certain 

epile S uniform level or ‘plateau,’ Les 

Steps? “PC's ‘melody proceeds by even 
Platon; 
Gama/nj. ay mPhomania (plå-ton'ik nim- 
Play (pla + Sce grave nymphomania. 

E: a), n. See ludic activity. 

onia, ©? decrease of sense of. Hyphe- 
Pleas 
of the 27°80 (plezh’ér-é’g6), n. The part 
able wit, Made up of components agree- 
ego, instinctual impulses. Sec reality- 
Cee ee eee 
e easweprinepte ciple (-pan’prin'si-P 1) 
blais; Te-Principle (-prin’si-p’l), ie [<F. 


LE blaa 
- placére, to please; principle <F. 
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Pleurothotonos 


principe <L. principium, a beginning.] Freud 
says that the pleasure-principle is identical 
with that which Barbara Low calls the Nir- 
vana-principle. The pleasure-principle is as- 
sociated with the death-instincts and to 
designate the relationship the expression 
pleasure-pain-principle is used. Freud holds 
that ‘the Nirvana-principle expresses the 
tendency of the death instincts, the pleasure- 
principle represents the claims of the libido 
and that modification of it, the reality- 
principle, the influence of the outer world.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), p.257, 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) i 

‘This new psychology, [i.e., psycho- 
analysis] starts froma theory ofinstinct. The 
controller-in-chief of all our actions and 
thoughts is the “pleasure-principle”, the 
endeavor to escape if possible from un- 
pleasant situations, the desire to obtain the 
greatest possible gratification with the 
smallest possible effort. (Ferenczi, S. Fur- 
ther Contributions to the Theory and Technique 
of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, J.I.: Leon- 
ard and Virginia Woolf and The Institute 
of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


pleasure-sucking (-suk’ing), n. The suck- 
ing of objects, such as the thumb or finger, 
is called pleasure-sucking by psychoana- 
lysts. It is looked upon by Freud as a form of 
sexual activity which ‘became separated 
from the nourishment activity and_ the 
strange object was given up in favor of one 
from his own body.’ (Freud, S. Three Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Sex (4th ed.), tr. by 
Brill, A.A. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- - 
lishing Company, New York & Washing- 
ton, 1930) 

-plegia (-plē'ji-å), -plegy (-plē-ji), com- 
bining form meaning paralytic) stroke, 
attack <Gr. plēgé, blow, stroke. 
pleniloquence (plé-nil’-kwens), n. [<L. 
plenus, full + loquentia, talking, fluency of 
speech <loqui, to speak, talk.] Excessive 
talking. 

pleonexia (plē-5-nek’si-å), n. [Gr. pleonexta 
greediness, grasping < pléon, more, échein, 
to have, possess.] Excessive greediness; a 
psychosis characterized by an uncontrol- 
lable desire for acquisition or gain. 
plethoric type (plé-thor’ik, pleth’ō-rik 
tip’) [<Gr. plēthörikós <plēthőrē, fullness 
satiety.] See pyknic; athletic. 2 
pleurothotonos (ploo-r6-thot’d-no: . 
rotetanus (-tet’a-nus), n. [<Gr. ae 
from the side + żónos, tension; tetanus <Gr. 


Plot, Melody 


tétanos, convulsive tension.] Lateral bend- 


ing or arching of the body; sometimes ob- 
served in hysteria. 


plot, melody (plot’, mel’é-di) [O.F. melodie 
<L.L. melodia <Gr. melidia, a singing, 
chanting, melody.] See plateau speech. 
lutomania (ploo-td-mani-a), n. [<Gr. 
Dios, wealth, riches + mania.] Wealth- 
greediness. 


pneuma (nii’ma), n. [<Gr. pneiima, -matos, 
breath; breathing, respiration.] The princi- 
ple of life, according to Hippocrates. 

i i ik tip’ Gr. 
pneumatic type (nii-mat'ik tip’) [< 
pneumatikés, caused by wind or air, inflated, 
breathing, respiring <pneiima, -atos, wind, 
air, breath(ing), respiration. ] See asthenic. 

neumatopathy (nii-ma-top’a-thi), n. 
E + -pathy.) Healing by psychic 
cure; mind cure. Obs. 
pnigerophobia (ni-jé-r6-f6'bi-a), n.[<Gr. 
pnigérés, choking, stifling + phobia.] Fear of 
smothering, 
pnigophobia (nig-6-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
rigos, a choking, stifling + phobia.) Fear of 
choking. 
poena talionis (poi’na ta-lé 
“punishment by retaliation. 
to a law of ancient Rome 
which the culprit was subj 
identical injury or material ] 
Caused to the plaintiff, 
poikilothymia (poi-ki-l5-thī'mi. 
i-å), n. [<Gr. 


-ō'nēs), [L., 
°] This refers 
according to 
ected to the 
oss as he had 


) -å, -thim’- 
poikilos, many-colored + 


poikilothymic (-thi/mik, 
taining to or characterize 
mia. 
Poinephobia (poi-né-fo’bi-a), 
boiné, penalty -+ phobia.) Fear 
ment. 


-thim’ik), a. Per- 
d by poikilothy- 


n. [<Gr. 
of punish- 
Pointing and 
tibular rath 
tion; patient i 


Position; 
tion nor- 
owing the 
s fingers, the pa- 
€ to touch the same spot 


ideas: there is no devia 
4 Closin, 
Position of qp S the eyes, and kn 


tient should be Ses 
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Polycratism 
2 


i ft or 
every time; if he deviates to ei 
right there is said to be Beso s E 
poison-craving (poi’z’n-krav ing), n- 
comania. E 
polar body (põ'lčr bod’i). [Sce pilari di 
sexual reproduction, the fema e Ee ughiter 
or oägonia divide into two tng gre PS he 
cells, the smaller of which n lag © 
first or second polar body, ie fit: OF 
whether it is produced y i Ge larger 
second meiotic division. On ES A eon: 
cells or oöcytes have a re agen vo disinte- 
while the polar bodies gradu 
grate and disappear. Sec egg. 


3 LL. pola- 
polarity (pé-lar‘i-ti), n. [emoi pole. 
ritas, -atis < polaris, polar Spa an a OR 
Possession of opposite properties, 

osite pole. . ’ 
a From the psychoanalytic em 
‘mental life as a whole is Evowis 
three polarities, namely, the 
titheses: , ; 
Subject (ego) —Object (exte: 
Pleasure-Pain, ne 
Active-Passive.’ is ta 
The. foregoing arrangemery g, 4), 
from Freud, S. Collected Papers ye irginia 
by Riviere, J.: Leonard an hoanalysis 
Woolf and The Institute of Psy 
London, 1924-25. anae" 
politico-social (pō-lit’i-kō-sō 
extrinsic constant. PO 
ollakiuria (pol-å-ki-ū'ri-å), a 
likis, often + -uria <Gr. oitron, 
normally frequent urination. 


ollutto, 

pollution (po-li’/shun), n- [sh pollucres 
-onis, defilement < pollutus, PP a c.] The 
to soil, defile, pollute, coa ‘qin 
discharge of semen and semina 
absence of sexual ante i 
often used synonymously 
emission. 
mAs I knew from Freud that p 
are mostly the recurrence m 
onanistic activities (or at lez 
phantasies). . . >? (Ferenci, 
Contributions to the Theory a 
Psycho-Analysis, tr. by SE y 
and Virginia Woolf and 936) 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1 Si 

lonia epileptoides con0n! $ So 
RER c-pe-lap-t6-2'das k6n-te 
See epilepsy, continuous. p Z polyc- 
polycratism (põ-lik’rå-tiz meis who 
rates, tyrant of Samos Ce he gods, e 
wished to allay the envy ©. E an ‘ably 
cause all his enterprises were 


nt of views 
nel 
ga 


rnal world), 


al), @ Sep 


oljutions 
cturna 


M H 
chniqu 
i Leonard 
Institute p 


ô-lë- 
(Ps): 


Polydipsia 


ee bp ag Ina galley fitted out with 
Sea pnhon Polycrates sailed out on a 
ite sisne rip: a if inadvertently his favor- 
KERN Sane ell overboard and with os- 
inward ene Polycrates returned home, 
gods The nappy that he had appeased the 
brought. f or three days later a fisherman 
tucht f o the palace a huge fish he 
olyerat k only for the ruler’s table. When 
found a carved the fish at the repast, he 
owed hee which the fish had swal- 
peased—Pol gods were not to be ap- 
ion.] ‘By olycrates met death by crucifix- 
“The Ro me with Schiller’s poem 
this Ma 9 Polycrates’ „one could give 
lest things n the superstition that dreads 
ecause ae hould “go too well? with one, 
punishment is a proportionately heavier 
an analysis it’. be expected from God. In 
consciene he could be traced to a bad 
Were renech S ib personal phantasies that 
Ontributior hensible.’ (Ferenczi, S. Further 
*ycho-Analy to the Theory and Technique of 
a = ee tr. by Suttie, J.L: Leonard 
sychoanalysi Woolf and ‘The Institute of 
polydi HAYSS; London, 1926) 
A PR (pol-i-dip'si a): R [<poly- + 
Polydipe hirst.] Excessive thirst. 
O'za) [ Be ebriosa (pé-lé-dép’sé-a ā-brē- 
ebriosus, po + Gr. dipsa, thirst and L. 
intoxicants en to drinking.] A craving for 
Pol 7 
birai ori (pol-i-hi/brid), n. [<polp- + 
fae ae this characterizes /y- 
editan che ifer in more than three 
Y characters. Sce hybrid. 


ism (j bridity (-hi-brid’i-ti), polyhybrid- 


rids wh 


Polylogia (jars: 
ativence (oiji-a), n.[ <Gr. polylogia, talk- 
tachylogig OWacity <poly- + ~logia.] See 


lym 
(popmorph or polymorphous perverse 


Mawrf, -mawr’fus pér-vers’), n. 
-morph, -morphous; perverse <L. 
ce perversion.| Pertaining to an 
Tp. many ve possesses the potentialities 
houg it orms of sexual perversion. 

disorders | Often appears during ment 
to be norr polymorphous perversion is said 
Sit dows tie in early childhood embracing 
ies obse: e multiple forms of sexual activ- 
also in tie in the period of infancy and 
Sions, Ag rlthood in the form of perver- 
the child Al reud says ‘sexual excitation © 
tor the Se diverse sources.’ There 
togenic zon, o Ons associated with the ero- 
nes; furthermore, there is ‘grati- 
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Polyphallic 


fication which is experienced with other 
organic processes:’ excitation of erotogenic 
zones by peripheral stimulation; sexual ex- 
citation through looking, showing, cruelty 
etc.; excitation through rhythmic activities, 
such as swinging, dancing, rocking, aes 
excitation through affective processes; “the 
sexually-exciting influence of some painful 
affects, such as fear, shuddering, and hor- 
ror, is felt by a great many people. . . .; 
and ‘mental application or the concentra- 
tion of attention on an intellectual accom- 
plishment will result, especially often in 

youthful persons, but in older persons as 

well, in a simultaneous sexual excitement.’ 

(Freud, S. Three Contributions to the Theory of 
Sex (4th ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. Nervous & 

Mental Disease Publishing Company, New 

York & Washington, 1930) 

Abraham says that ‘we learn from his 
[Freud’s] investigations that the first 
traces of sexual activity appear very early 
and that for some time they are of an auto- 
erotic character. A stage follows in which 
the child turns to “object-love”; but its 
sexual object need not be of the opposite 
sex. In addition to heterosexual and homo- 
sexual impulses certain other impulses, 
that of a sadistic and masochistic character, 
find expression. Hence Freud speaks of a 
polymorphous-perverse stage.’ (Abraham, 
K. Selected Papers, tr. by Bryan, D. and 
Strachey, A.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, 
London, 1927) 
polyneuritic psychosis (-nū-rit'ik sī-kō'- 
sis). Korsakoff’s psychosis. 
polyneuritis (-nii-ri'tis), n. [< boly- + neu- 
ritis.] A disease in which there usually is 
simultaneous inflammation of a large num- 
ber of peripheral nerves. The signs and 
symptoms are usually bilateral and fre- 
quently symmetrical, although not all the 
nerves are affected with equal severity. The 
condition is due either to an infectious 
agent or an endogenous or exogenous poi- 
son, probably operating through the cir- 
culatory system. Prominent symptoms in- 
clude severe pain, wasting of the muscles 
and paralysis. Clinical examples are alco- 
holic polyneuritis, arsenic polyneuritis, dia- 
betic polyneuritis, polyneuritis of preg- 
nancy, etc. 
polyparesis (-par’é-sis), n. [<poly- + pare- 
sis.] General paralysis of the insane. 


polyphagia (-fa'ji-a), n. [< poly- + -phagia.] 
Excessive eating; gluttony. i 


polyphallic (-fal’ik), a. [< poly- : 
Individuals may dream of, Se ae 


Polyphallic Symbolism 


overtly or symbolically give expression to 
multiple phalli. The manifestation is usu- 
ally rooted in a very strong castration com- 
plex. Fluegel maintains that polyphallic 
representations are, among other things, 


evidence of an over-compensating wish- 
fulfilment. 


olyphallic symbolism (-sim’bul-iz’m). 
[ses polyphallic and symbolism.] In many 
clinical syndromes, also in dreams, it is not 
uncommon, particularly among women, to 
meet with the affirmation of possessing 
many penises. Fluegel believes that such 
polyphallic symbolism (the patient repre- 
sents the penis-wish symbolically) is devel- 
oped to avoid rejection by the ego and the 
Super-ego and the motive is furnished by 
over-compensatory wish-fulfilment. The 
impulse to have many male organs stems 
from the castration complex, courses 
through the Oedipal situation and may 
finally be achieved in one of several ways. 
It may appear in the form of mental symp- 
toms, expressed, for example, as a fear 
rather than a wish; the fear of sharp things 


lygamous tendency. I 
1n actual prostitution, 


polyphobia (pol-i-f6’bi-a), 


n. [<poly- 
phobia.) Fear of many things, os alld 
polypnoea (ip-né’a), n. [< poly- A 
pnoid, -é, breathing. tee i = 


i oreathing.] Deep, labored and 
rapid respiration. It may be physically or 
psychically determined, mong psychiat- 
Ose exhibiting a 


When polypn i 
number bf ypnoea is but one 


tionship with 
are Considered 
Polyposia (inar - 
pase drini (-i-pō si-å), 


: n. [<poly- + Gp, 
toxicating ane) Povera 


ge.] Craving for in- 


Polypsychj Shits 
poche Tind Te m), n. [<poly- 4 
Psychoti a 


cept (often found in 


© patients) that each person pos- 


SSeS severa] Souls 
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Population Test 


i-å f zr. or (on) 
polyuria (-ii’ri-a), n. [ < poly- + E an 
urine + -ia.] Excessive excretion 
profuse micturition. 


P an’- 
Pompadour phantasy (pom padont ote 
ta-si) [< Jeanne Antoinette Poisso pee 
mant d’Etioles, Marquise de Few RIT10- 
(1721-64), mistress of Louis oe Jone 
74), King of France (1715- at og fies 
could give this name to that ty a nee 
tacral ‘phantasy in whi even be e 
chaste women indulge—in by ly rank 
The exaltation of the partner to a Y ieh 
makes thoughts and wishes poe Tora ° 
would otherwise be rejected as 1 ao the 
(Ferenczi, S. Further entra a i 
Theory and Technique of ee eet n Virginia 
by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard anc choanaly- 
Woolf and The Institute of Psy 
sis, London, 1926) 


i <Gr. 
Ponopathy (pé-nop’a-thi), | 7 gon 
pénos, hard work, toil + paty. yasthenia- 
mous with nervous exhaustion. See ne [<Gr. 
2 = falbig), n- f 
hobia (pon-5-fő'bi-å), , Fear 0 
Tiaan hard os toil + phobia.) 
overwork. 


= yx/ test). a 
population test co re bun of the s0 
population test is a modifica cople 
ciometric test. It is applied to P nity: 
anticipate moving into a Paa : 5 
It is also applied to an alr af jjsintegt 
community which is in a state 
tion. Nive tials 

In the population test, y 
anticipating settling in a ca T they z 
are called to a meeting in W hbors in ae 
press whom they wish as neig is O their 
new settlement. On the ea 3 
choices, a psychogeograp he homes 1$ 
drawn and the assignment | metric pos" 
made on the basis of their soclo aa 
tions. , en fu 
In a community which has ot may 
tioning for some time, various pange ar 
take place. Sometimes mee. people ma 
difficult to explain. Tuore son ance 
move away for no apparent es ae 
tions may develop among “The pop 5 
maining in the commit a un erlyin® 
tion test is able to detect t ommunity E 
spontaneous structure of the Se and w 
repeated tests at various inter ation. THS 
point out the causes of disintetcstablishe : 
criteria used for the test may win g, or eS 
on the basis of visiting, borno inos JE: 
changing work relations.’ ( Mental D3s 
Who Shall Survive? Nervous & Washingto™ 
ease Publishing Company; 

D.C., 1934) 


Porencephaly 


Porenicephaly (p6-ren-sef'4-li), n. [<Gr. 

Gages pore + enképhalos, brain.] A 

Re ae anomaly in which there oc- 

cee all or large unilateral or bilateral 
ies in the brain substance. 


orismania (pāri manii), m (<r 
mania.) hee ing, a going, a journcy + 
The lattes irresistible impulse to journey. 
and com ed be carried out with the full 
or there r T 5 of the individual 
the A e complete amnesia for all of 
the trip epa activities associated with 
an ipülse. aonihas a patient with such 
iiac. He w ho was entirely amnesic for 
epsy. ‘He a a patient with psychic epi- 
or “oriona what we called a “fugue” 
onceptions ae . (Brill, A.A. Fundamental 
nwin Ly sychoanalysis, p.54. Allen & 
Poriomania +» London, 1921). States of 
With crimin Had or may not be associated 
amnesic as acts. Some individuals, while 
also amne Ommit crimes; others, while 
Plarily, Tha. conduct themselves exem- 
psy left Hes patient with psychic epi- 
nd worked boon went to a distant city 
two years wi onestly and industriously for 
ily, » Without any memory of his fam- 
Porio; : 
tiomania “44 (-ak), n. One affected by po- 
Influence, £ here are people who, under the 
selves cono, a ong inner affect, feel them- 
they seel ™mpelled to run around for hours; 
ing, of shen tosay, the land of their long- 
Says, in a ir desire.” They are, as Stekel 
Sexual crip Vilight state. “Those gruesome 
newspapers o reported again and again by 
r twilight oe usually committed in sim- 
aniacs,’ Gaas by pathological porio- 
alis tekel, W. Encyclopaedia Sexu- 


> edi 
Rock, tea by Robinson, V. Dingwall- 


Poriom i New York, 1936) 

Ng to or ZS (-ma’nik, -man’ik), a. Relat- 

Porneras ected by poriomania. 

borne, laa (pawr-nér-as’tik), a. _[<Gr. 
Ot, prostitute + erastés, lover 


erän, t 
> to lo 7 4 
Porn, ve.] Fond of prostitutes. 


o 
al< Yr p nomania (-nō-graf-5-mā’ni-å), 
Mania] Moe harlot, prostitute + grapho- 


letters, orbid impulse to write obscene 


o 
lewdne Prostitute + -graphy.] Expression of 
Ord or image 
Porno] er 
Pima, eine Co-lag'ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
Verteq lust t, prostitute -+ -lagnia.] A per- 
ul attraction for prostitutes. 
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Post-traumatic Constitution 


porropsia (po-rop’si-a), n. [<Gr. pórrō 
forward, onwards, further + -opsia. Ti- 
ability to gauge the real distance of ob- 
jects, which appear more distant than they 
really are, without any alteration in their 
size. 

posiomania (pé-si-6-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 

pósis, drink(ing), beverage + mania.] Dip- 
somania. 

possessed (po-zest’), a. [literally: held 

seized, dominated.] An old concept, that 
persons were entered and dominated by 
the devil. 

‘The heathen philosophers believed that 
the devil took up his abode in the soul, and 
that an insane person became thus pos- 
sessed. They believed that he forced an 
entrance into the soul from without the 
body.’ (Mann, E.C. A Manual of Psycholog- 
ical Medicine and Allied Nervous Diseases, 
p-37. P.Blakiston, Son & Company, Phila., 
1883) 
possession, demoniacal (po-zesh’un, dé- 
mo-ni’a-kal) [< Eccles. L. daemoniacus, per- 
taining to an evil spirit, devilish <Gr. dai- 
moniakés, possessed by a demon.] See demon. 


postconcussion neurosis (post-kon-kush’- 
un ni-ro’sis). A form of traumatic neurosis 
following cerebral concussion; a_postcon- 
cussion neurosis, according to Osnato, is 
symptomatic of traumatic encephalopathy. 
post-epileptic automatism. See automa- 
tism, post-epileptic. 
post-hypnotic amnesia. See amnesia, post- 
hypnotic. 
post-hypnotic suggestion (-hip-not'ik 
su[g]-jes’chun). Suggestion given during 
the hypnotic stage to be acted upon after 
the hypnotic phase has passed. 
post-infectious psychosis. See psychosis, 
post-infectious. 

ost-traumatic constitution (-traw-mat’ik 
kon-sti-ta’shun). The clinical syndromes, 
subsumed under this heading, vary from 
individual to individual; the symptomatol- 
ogy is often a mixture of both neurotic and 
psychotic phenomena. Friedmann’s com- 
plex is one of the most common syndromes; 
it is said to be due to cerebral vasomotor 
disturbance and is characterized by head- 
ache, dizziness, insomnia, casy fatigue, irri- 
tability, and other character changes. 

In 1904 Adolf Meyer described five 
types: 
_ ‘a: Types with mere facilitation of reac- 
tion to alcohol, grippe, etc. 

b: Types with vaso-motor neurosis. 


Post-traumatic Mental Deterioration [ 426 ] 


c: Types with explosive diathesis. . 

d: Types with hysteroid or epileptoid 
episodes with or without convulsions (such 
as most reflex-psychoses). 

e: Types of paranoiac development.’ 


(Meyer, M. American Journal of Insanity 
LX, 439, 1904) 


post-traumatic mental deterioration. Sce 
mental deterioration, post-traumatic. 
post-traumatic neurosis (— nii-rd’sis). 
Traumatic neurosis. 


Post-traumatic personality disorder. See 
personality disorder, post-traumatic. 


otamophobia (pot-à-mō-fō'bi-à), n. 
PeGr. potamés, river + phobia.] Fear of 
river, 


otence (pd’tens), potency (pd’ten-si), n. 
PCL. potentia, might, force, power <potens, 
onlis, pres.p. of posse, to be able.] This term 
is most commonly used in psychiatry to 
designate the ability to consummate the 
act of sexual intercourse, 


potent (pd’tent), a. [<potens, -nlis, pres.p. 
of posse, to be able, have power. ] Generally 
in Psychiatry—possessing the ability to 
consummate the act of sexual congress. 

Potestas coeundi (pd-tes'tas k6-e-oon'dé) 
[L., ‘ability to copulate’ < coire, gen, 


coeundi, to come together; copulate.] Sexual 
potency, 


'ni-à), n. <L. pot 
» draught + mania.] WoL L. potus, 


1k, draug d 
for intoxicating drinks: dip. i 
tremens. 

Pototroman 
botus, a drin 
mens. Obs, 


pototromoparanoja (P6-t5-trom-d-par-4- 
ni a), n, [<L. polus, a drink, Gr, trémos, 
ner ing + baranoia.] Delirium tremens. 


ia (põ-tot-ri 


ō-mā’ni-å 
k + tromom a Dan [<L. 


ania.) Delirium tre- 


Pötzl (péts”!) Otto (1877- 
Psychiatrist and Neurologist, 
Power-complex 


), Austrian 


spring f en and objective conditions, or 
A one’s own subjective im, 
celing and the. j pulses, 


ower, tr; x ; 
Pp > ‘Traumatic, See traumatic power. 


Precocious Matronism 


i e entia 
praecox, predementia. Sce predem 
praecox. m 


i rak’si-å bining 
-praxia (-prak’si-å), com e as 


i acti ing, act(-ion) <, 
meaning acting, doing, ; D e 12 
prāxis, a doing, acting, action 
achieve, accomplish, practice, do. fate 
praxiology (prak-si-ol’6-ji), Ee de 
praxis, a doing, action Se edict 
-(0)logy.] The science or study g: ooh wel 

x A cabal, wilh 

raxi-therapeutics (-ther-d-pu u ae 

<Gr. praxis, a doing, action at wate 
tic(s).] An old term for occupati 
ment; ergo-therapy. be 
pre- (pré-’), prefix meaning earlier, 
ahead <L. prae-, before. ‘snc 
pre-adolescent (-ad’é-les-ent), af = 
adolescent; sec pa. Fer ae (q.v.)s 
of the age-pcriod before adoles 


aecau- 
. s <L. practe 
precaution (-kaw’shun), n. [ praccaveres 


-ae- before 
guard against beforehand <p7 “În occupa- 


tain re- 


before, 


i X vans cer 
tional therapy this term mean 


sho are 

atients who, 
strictions placed upon ene Patients 
dangerous to themselves or ot of tools 


j use 
‘on precautions’ are denied poke cause 
or are limited to harmless to py those in 
they need special observation D} 


harge. en’- 
charge. dē-m 
ê eal 
precocious dementia (-kō shus ; 
shi-a). See dementia praecox. m (prē-kö Ks 


i 1 - 
precocious _macro-genitosom [See macro 
shus_mak’rd-jen-it-6-s6 mià). | this ter 
genitosomia.] Pellizzi introduce 
in children and characterized oY 
ture, rapid and exaggerate sing th 
of the entire organism, inc uai ergrow 
ual organs. In addition to hia may 
of stature and body mass y Be a few Y 
the dimensions of the adult 1n san 
dissociation arac* 
there are frequently di a 


Fi xual Che in 
tial hypoevolutisms of the = a certat 
teristics, and also adiposity 2 a 
degree of mental deficiency. tumo 


; ither by 

This syndrome is caused one a ‘the 
of the adrenal cortex, the by dyspitu 
pineal gland, or in rare cases sometim 
tarism and, in female cp ten, 
by constitutional hypothyroi = firun-iZ'™) 

Tecocious matronism (— sens womans 
<matron <L. matrona-, ma cdi- 
matron + -ism.] In eT ital syn 
cine, this term refers to a yS jts na 
drome in young girls, vich of a ma 
to the physical and sexual occurring i 
ture woman (matron’s body) 


Precocious Puberty 


Pisi atench a very carly age. The particu- 
os ee istics of this condition apply 
Laie a ane form of the pendulous 
EA E raath of the shoulders, pel- 
TAA ne and the adiposity of the 
A sles, The face also has an adult 
E Ai ake Fi menstruation appears pre- 
aia Ys, ang the temperament Is viva- 
“5 and irritable. 
meskes gen of this anomaly 
Bilanes’ ta ai of a plur iglandular un- 
Pn i vhich follicular hyperovarism 
e stica hyperadrenalism predominate. 
tt ha aaah (— pi’ bér-ti). Macro- 


r š 
Seana (pré-kon’shus), n[ <pre-, 
to denote igen’ Burrow uses this term 
Consciousne he primary phase or mode of 
sents the Pa a ali him; it repre- 
With the Ae original identification 
lates to a ae es organism. This mode re- 
in the or, ap aaa pre-objective phase 
symbolic E nism’s development. It finds 
ature, in Fa cee in poctry and in liter- 
he Deychonee ee the phantasies both of 
Vidual, Not may and of the normal indi- 
Choanalytic s be confused with the psy- 
Conscious? cies preconscious’ or ‘fore- 
tion, the 'n >ynonyms: primary identifica- 
rigin of Aa instinct. (Burrow, T. The 
view 5, Dae ae The Psychoanalytic 
‘ology of Hume 1918; also Burrow, T. The 
acmillan Ce Conflict (Chapter IV). The 
ee also cocog pany» New York, 1937). 
Predem ORSGLOUS. 
Pré'koks) [2 Praecox (pré-dé-men’shi-a 
Xpression Spre- + dementia praccox.] This 
Stitution 6 refers to the personality con- 
ual prior t the dementia praecox individ- 
oms of e Ea of the symp- 


A ementi P 5 
tion of a pi praecox is thus the culmina- 
Mental habie sontinued series of faulty 

its. The predementia praecox 


c arac 
acter i . = ere 
habitually ¢ one in which the individual 


ously to th 


With dimers’ 
Som, culties. Thus, in the presence of 
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Prehension 


London, 1913). Kraepelin credits Adolf 
Meyer with having first delineated the 
character syndrome observed in prede- 
mentia praccox. 

predisposition (-dis-p6-zish’un), n. [<pre- 
+ disposition.| The inherited ability of an 
organism to develop a certain attribute or 
morbid trait when the necessary peristatic 
conditions for the given character are pres- 
ent. According to the genetic principles 

there is no inheritance of fully developed 
hereditary characters, but only a trans- 
mission of predisposing genetic factors de- 
pending for their phenotypical manifesta- 

tion on various constitutional and disposi- 

tional influences. See heredity. 


predispositional (-al), a. Relating to or 
characterized by predisposition. 
pregenital (-jen‘i-tal), a. [< pre- + genital.] 
In psychiatry as used by psychoanalysts, 
the term means antedating the phase of 
genital primacy. See pregenital organization. 


pregenital love (— luv’). Abraham thus 
terms the behavior of the child toward the 
mother in particular, during the pregenital 
phase. Although the infant is relatively, if 
not completely, indifferent to the welfare 
of the object in the early suckling phase, it 
shows the first signs of caring for the mother 
during the biting stage. ‘We may also re- 
gard such a care, incomplete as it is, as the 
first beginnings of object-love in a stricter 
sense since it implies that the individual 
has begun to conquer his narcissism.’ 
(Abraham, K. Selected Papers, tr. by Bryan, 
D. and Strachey, A.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, Hogarth Press, London, 1927) 
pregenital organization (— awr-gan-i- 
za’shun). An expression used by psychoan- 
alysts to denote the arrangement of the 
libido in the stages prior to that of infantile 
genitality. 

“As a result of numerous impressions, and 
in particular of one specially cogent analyti- 
cal experience, I came to the conclusion a 
few years later that in the development of 
the libido in man the phase of genital pri- 
macy must be preceded by a “pregenital or- 
ganization” in which sadism and anal 
erotism play the leading parts.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J- 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


prehension (pré-hen’shun), n. [<L. pre- 
hensio, -onis, a seizing, apprehension < pre- 
hensus, p-p- of pr(a)ehendere, to lay hold of. 
grasp, seize.] Sullivan uses this word to 
mean ‘an intelligible alteration of the per- 


Pre-hypnotic Suggestion 


sonality by an impinging event.’ (Sullivan, 
HS. in Poychiaty, Vol. 1, p.124, 1938) 
pre-hypnotic suggestion (-hip-not'ik 
su(g]-jes‘chun). After speaking of post- 
hypnotic suggestion, Moll says: ‘We can 
also distinguish another kind of suggestion: 
something may be suggested to the subject 
before the hypnosis which is to follow in 
that state. This is pre-hypnotic suggestion, 
(Moll, A. Hypnotism, tr. by Hopkirk, F. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909) 
pre-industrial (-in-dus’ tri-al), a. Pre-voca- 
tional. 
Pre-logical mind (-loj‘i-kal mind’). The 
mode of thinking may regress, as it often 
does in schizophrenic subjects, from the 
logical to the pre-logical. It has frequently 
een pointed out that thought and lan- 
guage in their development change from 
feeling, concreteness and perception in the direc- 
tion of reasoning, differentiation and abstrac- 
tion. 
Premaniacal (-ma-ni’a-kal), a. [<pre- + 
maniacal, Preceding a maniacal outbreak, 
Premature dementia (-ma- 
shi-a) (untimely, too e 
ture, ripe <L. maturus, 
mentia praecox. Obs. 
premature senilit 
praecox, 
premium, incite 
ment). Fore-bleas 


tir’ dé-men’- 
arly <pre- + ma- 
ripe, timely.] De- 


y (— sē-nil’i-ti), Senium 


ment (pré/mi 


-um, in-sit’- 
ure (q.v.). 


tus, born P-P. of nasci, to b 

en A s e born.] Relat- 
birth, 
Prenefarious inhibiti inhibiti 
eng on. See inhibition, 


Pre-oedj 


Pre-Dsychic form ( ski 
p c -si/kik fawrm) [< bre- 
Psychic, has term is used by ‘Adhere H 
» any conce tions and espe- 
foe na theories Sean Persist in oie 
> Le., that all the Conditions for 
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Presentation 


e 
the development exist and yet that DE 
tentative beginnings never uy ce 
conscious judgment.’ (Adler, ae 
tice and Theory of Individual Psycho “gy ase 
Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tru 
& Company, London, 1924) a 
prepsychotic (-kot’ik), a. [epre Ba 
chotic.] Relating to the period of life p 
the appearance of a psychosis. 


-4 pur 
prepubertal (-pii’bér-tal), a. Ba Tie 
bert(y) + -al.] Relating to the pha 
antedating puberty. ETETE > 

resbyophrenia (pres bro e m 

<Gr. présbys, -yos, old (cien) ETE 
Clinically the term means any iemel 
mentia, that is, dementia that ented 
at a much earlier age than is € tee It is 
of an average comparable Bra Bo Pick’s 
closely related to Alzheimer’s an 
disease. occur- 

‘Presbyophrenics comprehend SAT 
rences in the environment, bu A 
unable to grasp their own rela o ight 
these occurrences, and have no asi p 
their own condition.’ (render of Psychi- 
and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book 


. Press; 
atry (4th ed.). Oxford Lae con 
London, 1936). Retention de ition. 


i is con 
fabulation are common in th 


‘ ting t° 
presbyophrenic (trenik); n: Rela 
or affected by presbyophrenia. resence. 


presence, psychic. See psychic p a ai 


Presenile (prē-sē’nīl), a. i antedating 
Relating to the period of life 
senility or old age. 


hrei 
presenile paraphrenia. See parap 
presenile. 


. a/shun, P $ 
presentation (prez-en-ta’shu Jace befor’. 
n. [<present <L. praesentare, P e mode 1 
Freud uses this term to ocen He ade 
which an instinct expresses 1 n inst” 


: identify a a 
that it is not possible to identify a is zeo 


nids 


i : pe 
< le, a patient had a drea eat i 
fem the instruments eT ae ex 
presentation, by which the dre k 
d. har; 
ae follows that the fate of TE js far 
affect belonging to the Pea eati n 
more important than that o! S Collec 
content of it... ? E Je 5 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Revie > J seitute 
and Virginia Woolf and E o 
Psychoanalysis, London, 19. jal sense y 
This is a term used in a spec 


Presentation, Metapsychological 


Jung (analytical _ psychology). ‘To my 
Pe eeepc stringing together of repre- 
dina , such as is described by certain 
thinkin gists as associative thinking is not 
ee aon Duf mere presentation. The 
confined oe ne should, in my view, be 
ens a i he linking up of representa- 
aes ay means of a concept, where, in 
whether e an act of judgment prevails, 
intention o act be the product of one’s 
Thes, ite K not. (Jung, C.G. Psychological 
race & C by Baynes, H.G.: Harcourt, 
1923) ‘ompany, New York & London, 

Te: 2 
renege metapsychological (—, 
Freud ee Sa f [<metapsychology.] 
escribin s that ‘when we succeed in 
pects, dence tal process in all its as- 
we shal cal de ee and economic, 
tation? reud his a metapsychological presen- 
tr. by Rivi ad, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), 
lere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 


Woolf a > 
ondon, 1934 a tute of Psychoanalysis, 


Pressur : 
eo E an A 
thought a lens (presh’ér ov ī-dē'às). See 


Pressu : 
Sura eat (-'érz, sd’shal) [<L. pres- 
Squeeze. ] eat P.p. of premere, to press, 
emanate fr Ocially created sanctions which 
sible soure om less sanctioned or less respon- 
Controls eff [than the] direct authoritarian 
accredited ected through officials or other 
Sstablisheq social agents and expressive of 
Sures, Soci oe (McIver, R.M. Pres- 
Sciences (Voi Encyclopaedia of the Social 
ompany, Nowy Pott, The Macmillan 
‘Adis oY York, 1933) 
tween a may be drawn here be- 
Minorities social pressures directed against 
Mands of Which do not conform to the de- 
Charged te dominating and emotionally 
cial Bre pular movement and group so- 
SWistic Foe emanating from particu- 
Mterests hen which seek to advance their 
or ihe activities intended to re- 
Clements.» (bid. to ee of resistant 
Pre-vocati Aa 
+ Docationt om (pré-vd-ka’shun), n. [<pre- 
Mitation, canis 200o onis, a bidding, in- 
18 denotes el In occupational therapy 
Marily for a e occupation prescribed pri- 
the a pO T disability of the patient, but 
consideratio ale. future vocation taken into 
Employed ro prescribed occupations are 
Or the studied purpose of lead- 
z oe education and training 
Sie ‘ustry, trade or profession. 
r Tre, and Roberson, H.H. Syllabus 
of Nurses in Occupational Ther- 


to d 
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Primacy, Phallic 


ohy. Stats Hospitals Press, Utica, N.Y., 
priapism (pri’ap-iz’m), n. [<Gr. priapis- 
més, priapism, lewdness, used by Galen 
<Priapus.| A term used by many in its 
psychiatric meaning as the equivalent of 
satyriasis. It is also used to denote per- 
sistent erection of the penis, particularly 
when the erection is due to organic disease 
and not to sexual desire. 

priapistic (-a-pis’tik), a. Relating to pria- 
pism. 

Priapus (-a’pus), n. [L. <Gr. Priapos. Pri- 
apus, the son of Venus and Mercury (or 
Bacchus) is the god of procreation and 
hence of gardens and vineyards, as the em- 
bodiment of the gencrative force in nature. 
The Priapic cult was associated with the 
worship of the membrum virile, and Pri- 
apus became equivalent with a satyr and 
the phallus, and priapism became a syno- 
nym of lewdness.] Priapus has become a 
common noun and means the penis, 
though rarely so in psychiatry. 

‘The train of thought thus aroused and 
brought to an abrupt stop evidently had 
very intimate associations, for the dream is 
plainly a narcissistic and exhibitionistic 
one; in it the subject identifies himself with 
the god Priapus who was adored for his 
masculine attributes (here represented by 
the typical phallic symbol of the snake)» 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood & Company, Balti- 
more, 1938) 
primacy, complete genital (pri’ma-si, 
kom-plét’ jen‘i-tal) [primacy <OF. primacie 
<Med.L. primatia <L. primas, -atis, one of 
the first, principal, chief <primus, first.] 
From the psychoanalytic point of view, 
genitality is divided into two principal 
sub-stages. The first is the phallic phase. 
The second is reached only at puberty; it 
is the stage of late genital, or complete 
genital primacy. 
primacy, early genital (—, 
tal). See primacy, phallic. 
primacy, phallic (—,_ fal’ik). Phallic pri- 
macy is a psychoanalytic concept. During 
the pregenital stage of infantile sexuality, 
libido spreads over various parts of the 
body, with greatest concentration at two 
principal erogenous zones, the oral and the 
anal. The third erogenous zone of special 
significance is the genital, which at this 
early stage is called phallic. As Freud says. 
‘from all one hears in analyses one egala 
not guess that the male genitals consist of 


čr'li jen‘i- 


Primal Phantasy 


anything more than the penis.’ When li- 
bido becomes preponderanuly associated 
with the penis, during the stage of infantile 
sexuality, the expression phallic primacy is 
used to designate such concentration. 
According to Freud the phallic phase is 
as much a part of the girl’s growth as it is 
the boy’s. ‘Third comes the phallic phase, in 
which for both sexes the penis (and what 
Corresponds to it in the girl) achieves an 
importance which can no longer be over- 
looked.’ (Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures 
on Psychoanalysis, tr. by Sprott, W.J.H. 
W.W.Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1933) 
‘In the phallic stage the genitals become 
an crotogenic zone with pleasure possibil- 
ites comparable to those of the oral and 
anal zones. The penis (and clitoris) ab- 
sorbs to a large extent the crotogenicity of 
the other zones and Freud speaks of “phal- 
lic primacy”, (Healy, W., Bronner, A.F. 
and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and Mean- 
ing of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A, Knopf, Inc. 
New York, 1930) ý : 
primal phantasy 
unconscious phantasy. 
primal re 
repression, 


(pri’mal fan’ta-si). See 
Pression (— ré-presh’un). See 


sén) [<Med.L. brimalis, 
first; é 


wolf-man? 
Primal scene 
g later mor- 


ee 

(pri’mér.j a-men’shi-a), 
lency 
ce an 


roen mental defic 
is due to inheritan, 
Peculiarity of th 


Text-Book of Menta 


IS avoided qoesUal activities in childhood 
such as © ee Primary defense-symptoms, 
istrict “ntiousness, shame and self- 


© introduce the Period of 


se? (eu better,—that of suc- 
se, (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
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Principle of Inertia 


ivi : Leonard and 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Tonnard oy 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute 0 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) id 
G H n g 
primary delusional insanity. an a 
term, synonymous with folie systém 
and with paranoia. ase al 
. š A E A 
primary identification (— i-den oe 
shun). See identification; also preconscious. 


CURET, 
rimary psychic process (— si’kik prosto) 
EL: processus, advance, ids Jer Tanes 

< p.p. of procedere, to go forward, aes 0} 
<pro- before, forward + cedere, i eee 
move.] Freud postulates a first ene 3 sys- 
ond psi (W)-system (sce system). ‘The es 
tem ‘aims at the free outflow of, the see a 
of excitation’, while the second ‘by T cts an 
the cathexes emanating from it, € ig oR 
inhibition of this outflow, a transfor Hi nike 
into dormant cathexis, probably wE mary 
of potential.’ The processes of me I mary 
and secondary systems are penn one 
and secondary psychic processes 
tively. : «charge 
The primary process aims a ge 
its excitation, thus creating veraa the 
calls an identity of perception, W oe 
secondary process is directed to 
identily of thought. 
Primordial nanosomia. 
mordial. mer- 
Prince (prins) Morton (1854-1 929) A 
ican psychiatrist and neurologisé- A 
principle, homeopathic (pint, 
më-5-path’ik). See principle, isop pik) 
j-so-pat 


z pi 
See nanosom, pr 


1, hő- 


rinci isopathic (—, ʻ.] An 
<On a equal, same as + pattie] had 
expression coined by Jones, whic iple, face 
earlier called the homeopathic se effect. 
cording to which the cause cures F sis (4P 
(Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Ana‘) palti- 
ed.). William Wood & Company, 
more, 1938 > 
Tt is i and seemingly a pe bio? 


‘ xhibit, 
that guilt can be relieved by an es, ich 
of the very thing—namely, ha c guilt it- 
was the generating occasion of th 5 


self. We are familiar with the taliociness 
ciple in psychology and with the ade to fit 
with which the punishment is MAC” "of a 
the crime. We have here an ean t i 
very similar principle, which es ing 
termed the isopathic principle, ace ones, E. 
which the cause cures the effect.’ (J 

ibid) . zr'shi-å): 
principle of inertia (— ov in- duced 19 
The principle of inertia, a term ini he same 
psycho-analysis by Alexander, 1s 


Principle, Phylogenetic 


as the principle of repetition-compulsion (q.v.). 
Alexander lays stress upon the considere 
ton that the tendency to automatic action 
1S greater than that involving constantly 
changing and active mental efforts. 
Principle, phylogenetic. See phylogenetic 
principle, 
piron psychosis (priz”n sī-kō’sis) [<OF. 
a eee -onis, see prehension.) A 
e oe der preci pitated by antici- 
Sta actual incarceration; the form of 
es ae on syndrome depends upon the 
wee nd ividual; thus, a prison psychosis 
YY resemble or be a schizophrenia, 


Manic-depressi . A 
pressive j s- 
order. I or psychoneurotic dis 


‘There is no 
we have here 
that in 


doubt in my mind but that 
a beginning psychosis and 
reine wee if the sentence of 
toi: eel sustained, the mental symp- 
vated da become progressively aggra- 
also, t 


away 
Sanity 


Prone to q 
Primitive 
uals with 
uty, 


Psychotic complex (-si-kot’ik kom’- 
a grou eo used by B.Glueck to denote 
chosis,? Of ideas constituting a prison psy- 
Privy; hs an 5 
> EA (pri’va-si), n. [<private <L. priva- 
tive: fr ted, P-p. of privare, to bereave, de- 
lar £ ae Shrivus, single, private, particu- 
With a Withdrawal from the group 
(Park the same time, ready access to it? 
a Ta Burgess, E.W. Introduction 
of Sociolog y. University of Chi- 
peiores, Chicago, 1921) 
are Psychosis. See psychosis, private. 
Prob ton, sexual. See sexual privation. 
be fen (prd’band), n.[<L. probandus, to 
seat Uut.pass.part. of probare, to try, 
Studies of oe judge, approve.] In genetic 
tainted families this term desig- 


Privat. 
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Process, Primary Psychic 


nates the original cases constituting the 
starting point of a family study. These 
cases are called probands, or probati, because 
they must be proved representative of the 
type of trait-carrier whose blood-relations 
are to be investigated as to the recurrence 
of the trait under observation. Although 
the probands are not the main object of 
such a family study, their examination 
comes first and is of preéminent impor- 
tance, since it must determine the hered- 
itary trait so positively that a group of 
their blood-relations must have likewise in- 
herited that trait. 

The practicable statistical method of 
probands in the study of selective popula- 
tion groups was devised by Weinberg and 
is called the proband method. 
probatus (pré-bii’toos), a. [L. p.p. of pro- 
bare, see proband; pl. probati (pr6-ba’té.] See 
proband. 
problem (prob’lem), n.[OF. probleme <Gr. 
probléma, a question proposed for solution 
<probdllein < pro- before + bállein, to 
throw.] As used by psychiatric social work- 
ers this term ‘denotes not the major general 
problem of the case, but the component 
problem situations as they arise for treat- 
ment by interview or modification of the 
material situation.’ (Proceedings of the 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers, 1926) 
problem child (— child’). A child whose 
behavior presents deviations from the 
norm, such as would warrant investigation 
and treatment by methods of clinical guid- 
ance, child psychiatry, etc. The deviations 
are manifested primarily in the adaptation 
to the social group, but may be related to 
habit training or neurotic traits which 
make social adaptation difficult. Wile con- 
siders the term problem child a misnomer 
and expresses the opinion that it should be 
abolished, because, ‘the majority of prob- 
lems are not inherent in children, but are 
created by situations. Truancy is not in- 
herent in youth, but created by mandatory 
education laws and other factors. It is 
quite apparent that to speak of a child as a 
problem child is to hold him responsible 
for the existence of difficulties.’ (American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 1, 255 
1930-31) : 
processomania (pros-es-6-ma/ni-a) [< It 
processo, trial, litigation <L. processus ad 
vance, progress, process + mania.] Bian- 
chi’s term for mania for litigation, 


process, primary psychic, See 
chic process. 


primary psy- 


Process Psychosis 


Process psychosis (pros’es si-kd’sis). Some 
Psychiatric states are not known to be asso- 
ciated with any organic processes that 
stand in the relationship of etiological fac- 
tors. Other states are connected with an 
organic process. ‘In the other, i.e., latter 
class there is a morbid process in the brain 
that conditions the psychosis (process psy- 
chosis, Progressive psychosis),’ (Bleuler, È. 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 


proctophobia (prok-t6-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
broktés, anus, rectum + phobia.) A peculiar 
fear or apprehension, not uncommon in pa- 
tients with rectal diseases. 


Procursive epilepsy (pro-kér'siy ep’i- 
lep-si) (running forward <L. procursus, a 


Tunning forward Sprocurrere, to run for- 
ward.] An epileptic symptom, characterized 


by sudden, impulsive running forward, 
Prodromal (prod’ rO-mal), a. [< prodrome + 


-al.] Relating to or in the nature of a pro- 

drome, 

Prodromata (prd-drom’a-ta), npl. [<Neo 
» prodroma, -atos = prodrome.] The ag- 

Bregate of prodromes, 

Prodrome (-'drdm), zi, [<F. <Gr, brédro~ 

mos, 


Oversensgj- 
of others 


r ntl: = 
1a praecox, nag 
Prodromic (-drom’ik), a. Prodromal. 


Prodromous ( rod’rō- 
of, brodromal, ie iia 


Prodromus (_ ; 
nym of frote eee "Ee prodrome.) Syno- 


Professional neurasthenj 
} I enia. See 
ma, professional, ee 


ination of infantil- 
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Projection 


dwarfism called senile nanism by Variot and 
Pironneau. A 
ik nee (prognali). [ACn Arferai 
foreknowledge, forecast <pró- mee 
gignéskein, know.] Forecast or eoa otal 
the course, outcome and drano dai 
illness, —the opinion being forme le ihe 
the course of the illness. For ae ‘pay 
average duration of ea is ap- 
chosis, among hospitalized pana al result 
proximately one year and the fin 
is recovery. Ae This 
prognosis, direction —— ae the 
is a term used by Bleuler to des be ex- 
type of reaction that a cers red realm 
pected to develop. Thus, ‘wit mn different 
of schizophrenia there are aea gatatonic 
directions such as the paranoid, onsidere 
dementia, etc., that have to be Textbook 9 
in the prognosis.’ (Bleuler, p Macmillan 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Company, New York, 1930), 1ished from 
Direction prognosis is sagen a with the 
extent prognosis, which has to k ress of the 
prediction relating to the pr ae 
disorder in a given period of on See prog- 
Prognosis, extent (—, eks-tent’). 
nosis, direction. i E hy 
Progressive paralysis (pro-gres 
sis). General paralysis. Obst. usted See 
Progressive psychosis (— si-ko ; 
brocess psychosis. scsi, pipa 
Project (projekt), n.[<L. mo cp 
bro(j)icere, to throw forth, to t] In occupa 
before + jacere, to throw, cas ily means th 
tional therapy this term usua 2 has bee? 
occupation or activity whic ts noted oP 
planned to fulfil the a 
the patient’s prescription card. wil projets 
Projection (pré-jek’shun), r m projet] 
tio, -onis, a throwing fwa means th 
As used by psychiatrists, thi Saat 
process of throwing out eae ones 
ideas or impulses that belong or seeming 
is the act of giving objechve Te expres 
reality to what is subjective. a 
sion implies that what is cast nee aie 
is considered undesirable t iea anothe® 
projects. The person who b ih rojec 
for his own mistakes is using the P ae 
mechanism. + aiig 0 
Freud explains that the indiya a 
ents himself by means of bot he 7 
Outer preceptions. The latter a is another 
aged by motor activity, whic uncomfort 
way of saying that if reality is avoid } 4 
able the individual may alter. one! 
Inner Perceptions, such as the in 


på-ral'i- 


— 


Projicient Apparatus 


ad pebresentations, cannot be handled 
adi 1e same facility; one cannot flee from 
nes “merciless claims of his instincts’. 
sien ee individual, who has an inner 
ject he t <a painful to him, may pro- 
hea wt he em upon another person or 
flicting iss art of reality. W hen the con- 
engage Pane been externalized, he may 
situation e it ‘were originally an external 
schizo hee sor example, the paranoid 
Ganei a individual, beset with un- 
an S homosexual urges, projects the 
vironment some man or men in the en- 
urges as le then struggles against the 
Sources, €y seem to arise from outside 
aa” te manifestations, the projec- 
Process ain Is clearly an unconscious 
Scious ego į cast, in the sense that the con- 
PAE not at all aware of the process. 

Of the first T E Ferenczi, projection is one 
employed by A or protective measures 
narcism Wh. the child in defense of its 
not omnipotent the child realizes that he is 
Otence to eee he begins to ascribe omnip- 
realize that a about him and comes to 
Not, however acts Control him. He does 
own importag abandon the feeling of his 
lexander ace and of his magical powers. 

anism serve Says that the projection mech- 
reality (whic to create harmony between 
See refere, n the child reshapes) and the 

vce, ideas of. 


Projici 
cien}, CPt apparatus, Sec apparatus, proji- 


Prolo; 
btmeeet sleep treatment (-léngd’ slép’ 
Menta] 12,4 treatment of certain types of 
Sleep, inn by means of prolonged 
«UCced as a rule by chemicals such 
iscuj cloetta mixture. 
cuité Di (prõ-mis-kū’i-ti), n. [F. promis- 
(wards $ bromiscuus, mixed <pro, for- 
avior upo, sere, to mix.] ‘Intimate be- 
Burgess p. the basis of casual association. 
P.G, he W. in ‘Introduction’ to Cressy, 
Chicago p Taxi-Dance Hall. University of 
eae ihe Chicago, 1932) 
in hav, Sron promiscuity are to be found 
lic dance Or in the taxi-dance hall, the pub- 
topag nt Prostitution. 
Sregatio aon (prop-a-gan’da), n. [<L. con- 
Cardinal 2r°baganda fide, the committee of 
7 s (founded by the Roman Cath- 
01 in 1622) to supervise foreign 
Sh pagäre the propagation of the faith 
ind. g2 Propagate (plants) by slips, 
“Pring, il enlarge <propago, slip, shoot, 
Suideq cam A deliberately worked and 
paign to induce people to ac- 


urch 
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Proto- 


cept a given view, sentiment, or value.’ 
(Blumer, H.E., in Park, R.E. "Principles of 
Sociology, Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 
1939) 
‘The technique of influencing human 
action by the manipulation of representa- 
tions.’ (Lasswell, H.D. Propaganda; Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 11), p.521. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
1933) $ 
propfschizophrenia (propf-skiz-ō-frē’- 
pa, n, [<G. propfen, to transplant, to 
engraft.] A schizophrenic syndrome super- 
imposed, engrafted, so to speak, upon an 
intellectual deficiency (oligophrenia). How- 
ever, schizophrenia may be engrafted upon 
any organic disease. It is generally con- 
sidered that the disease facilitates the de- 
velopment of the schizophrenic syndrome 
in a predisposed individual. 
prophase (pro’faz), n.[<Gr. pró, before + 
phasts, phase.] The initial stage of a cell di- 
vision by mitosis. See cell division. 
prophylaxis (prof-i-lak’sis), n.[<Gr. pro- 
phjlax <prophyldssein, keep guard before 
<pré, before + phyldssein, watch, guard.] 
The branch of medical science which has 
to do with protection against the onset of a 
disease or disorder. For example, the treat- 
ment of an individual showing marked 
schizoidism in an effort to prevent the de- 
velopment of schizophrenia is termed pro- 
phylaxis. 
proprioceptive sensation (pré-pri-d-sep’- 
tiv sen-sa’shun) [< L. proprius, one’s own + 
-ceptive, as in (per)ceptive, i.e., capable to 
perceive, appreciate <capere, to take, re- 
ceive.] The ability to appreciate sensations 
of muscle, joint, tendon, and vibration. 


proprio-social (-s6’shal), a. [<L. proprius, 
one’s own, special, particular + social 
(atom).] See central constant. 
propulsion (-pul’shun), n. [<L. propulsus, 
p.p. of propellere <pro, before, ahead + 
pellere, to drive (out), thrust, expel.] Rapid, 
forward running with short steps, in pa- 
ralysis agitans. 
rosopoplegia _ (prd-s6-po-plé'ji-4), n. 
<Gr. présdpon, face + -plegia.] Peripheral 
facial paralysis or Bell’s palsy. 
protest, masculine. See masculine protest, 


prothymia (-thi’mi-a, -thim’i-a), n. [ < Gr, 
pró, before + -thymia.] Mental alertness. 

proto- (pro’ts-), combining form meaning 
ae we primitive <Gr. prõtos, first, 


Protopathic 


protopathic (-path’ik), a. [<proto- + 
-pathic.] Of primary sensitiveness, i.¢., per- 
taining to sensory nerves in the skin with a 
primary, grosser or more limited sensi- 
bility to stimuli. Opposed to epicritic. 
protopathic sensibility (— sen-si-bil’i-ti). 
The abiiity to appreciate deep pain sensa- 
tion and marked variations in temperature 
such as hot and cold; distinguished from 
epicritic sensibility, 

Proto-phallic (-fal’ik), a. [<proto- + phal- 
ic.] Jones says that there are two stages to 
what Freud calls the phallic phase: ‘The 
first of the two—let us call it the proto- 
phallic phase—would be marked by inno- 
cence or ignorance—at least in conscious- 
ness—where there is no conflict over the 
it being confidently 
that the rest of the 
f and has a satisfac- 
is or clitoris, as the 


actually the two classifications overlap 
pretty closely) ? (Jon 


í ). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 


Srowth, repair and reproduc 
tion, a - 
mately referred to the io of oe 


© complex 
are the funda- 
A Particular j 


Importance in the biolog- 
mechanism of į i 


id do certain 
such great precision that the 


numbe i kinds of 
€ maintained with a high 
ence, 
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Pseudo-athetosis 


ai nonsistits 
mic (-'mik), a. Pertaining to or consisting 
of protoplasm. tel 
= yche. 
protopsyche (-si’ké), n. [ < proto- TE 
In discussing The Phenomena of a nee 
Materialization, piri Says ead ae 
> reflex sss is considered 
fore, the reflex process 5 Go Aa 
only as a prototype but as a p: a T 
stage of the psychic aN a elabora- 
which indeed the highest psychic oe 
tion always remains inclined poke ‘a 
then the puzzling leap from mendie 
bodily in the conversion sympto e E aE 
reflex wish-fulfilling phenomeno! It is 
alzas less amazing. +* "5 
terialization become less h aian y 
simply regression to the pea e p 
(Ferenczi, S. Further Coimisean, T 
Theory and Technique of Psyc ho-s inja Wool 
by Suttic, J.I.: Leonard and iin 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
don, 1926) . <Gr psellism6Ss 
psellism ([p]scl’iz’m), n. [ pnanciatio® 
Stammering, indistinct _ pS netingi i 
<psellizein, to stammeri] Stamr 
distinct or faulty pronunciatio! t a 
A léz'r 
psellismus haesitans ([p]scl aoe ne 
tans) [L., ‘hesitating, stamr 
psellism.] Ischnophonia. Obs. r oudl) + 
pseudacusis (sū-då-kū’sis), n. [ f allucina- 
Gr. dkousis, a hearing.] Auditory 
tions and illusions. Obs. 


Lon- 


ni’ze- 
see 


='zhi-å x 
seudesthesia (sū-des-thē'zhi- Dy er 
<pseud(o) + -esthesia.] nons stimulus: 

ception without a corresponding meaning 
pseudo- (sū’dō-), combining orhood: lie, 
false, spurious < Gr. pseŭdos, fa 
pseudés, lying, false. sna), n 
seudo-angina Kape is GA 
en + L. angina, quia. anxiety 1 
lieved by many psychiatrists i oe may vi 
one of the many ondina th r 
rise to anginoid attacks. , toms 
“Tuning to the physical sym ture of 
anxiety we note the same a henom he 
over-excitation and inhibition pi with t K 
as that referred to in onneen angia po 
mental symptoms. . . . Pseu' dial si 
merely a symptom of preco! n Pyh 
Cty... . (Jones, E. Papers od & 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wo 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) ste) i 
at 
seudo-athetosis Cathe Late nen 
<pseudo + athetosis.] Athetoi but elicit® 
which is not spontaneous, bu 


Pseudoblepsis 


when the patient closes his eyes and ex- 

tends his hands; occurs in those whose 

sense of position is impaired such as in 

tabes or combined sclerosis. 

Peudoblepats (-blep’sis), n. [<pseudo- + 

en act of secing, sight.] Visual hal- 
ons or illusions. Obs. 


D. yag = = 
p seudocy esis (-si-@’sis), n. [< pseudo- + Gr. 
Fests, conception. ] Spurious pregnancy. 
scudodementia (-dē-men’shi-å), n. 
Š pseudo- + dementia.] A condition of exag- 
Pa indifference to one’s surroundings 
Nout actual mental impairment. 
se 4 H 3 š 
Fal) odementia, hysterical (—, his-ter’i- 
He a crnicke thus denotes a syndrome of 
th on in which the patient appears una- 
elves answer the simplest questions, nor to 
palie any information about herself. The 
eres ives the appearance of being 
©minded. 
d eae Tule the patient, exhibiting this syn- 
childh? regresses to the behavior of early 
hysteri Pa showing the condition known as 
oal Fuerilt š DA 
si puerilism. Sce affective feebleminded: 


Pseudo- enen 
O a 


(psew-dô-flek-sē-bē'- 
bilit <pseudo- + L. flexibilitas, flexi- 
vidual <flexibilis, flexible.J When an indi- 
normal whose movements are more Or less 
Period . maintains for a relatively long 
conditi a posture imposed upon him, the 
ition is known as pseudo-flexibilitas. 
pa ado-general paralysis (sū-dō-jen’čr-al 
ciated i-sis), Partial cerebral paralysis asso- 
Binoy mental deterioration. The term 
More Paralysis was applied to cases ofa 
Physi Seneral and progressive mental and 
Ysical deterioration. Obs. 
petdogeusia (-gi’si-a), n. [<pseudo- + 


A >, j 
of E sense of taste.] False perception 
Ss 


Pseudogra A is ils 
s i phia (-graf’i-à), n. [< pseudo 
hd 5 eee es all sorts of 
other With their writing, just as they do in 
T departments of voluntary action. 
ug Style is apt to be stilted and circum- 
pind They form their letters with un- 
taney care or perhaps have some fan- 
t © alphabet of their own (pseudographia). 
(Sth dart, W.H.B. Mind and Its Disorders 
ong): H.K.Lewis & Company, Ltd., 
ndon, 1926) 
Pseudo-hallucination (-ha-lé-si-na’shun), 
cina g2tdo- + hallucination.] An hallu- 
suck oo which the patient knows to be 
indi - It is not uncommon for schizophrenic 
viduals to realize in the early phases of 


loc 
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Pseudologia Fantastica 


the development of hallucinations that the 
morbid sensory impressions are the result 
of abnormal activity of the psyche. 

, ‘Hallucinations, the morbidness of which 
is recognized in spite of the vividness of the 
deceptive perception (pseudo-hallucina- 
tions), occur most readily in the visual 
sense.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 

‘In pseudo-hallucinations the patient 
has the vivid sensory experience, but real- 
izes that it has no external foundations.’ 
(Henderson, D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A 
Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford 
University Press, London, 1936) 

seudo-hydrophobia (-hi-dri-f6’bi-a), n. 

<pseudo- + hydrophobia.] Cynophobia. 
pseudo-hy pnosis (-hip-n6’sis), n. [< pseudo- 
+ hypnosis.) Sce captivation. 
pseudo-insanity (-in-san’i-ti), n. [<pseudo- 
+ insanity.] Simulation. Obs. 
pseudo-intoxication (-in-tok-si-ka’shun), 
n. [<pseudo- + intoxication.] A trance-like 
state in which there is a tendency to stag- 
gering and stammering with excitement 
and irritability. Obs. 
pseudolalia (-la’li-a), n. [<pseudo- + 
-lalia.| This uncommon term was sug- 
gested by Stoddart to denote ‘meaningless 
sounds’ produced by patients. 

‘Patients presenting this symptom ap- 
parently pretend to speak; but in reality 
they utter a series of meaningless sounds, 
such as “Camalaba, dink-a-di-dink-goosey- 
gooscy-wadlum’’. The reduplicative tend- 
ency of this mode of specch suggests that it 
is of instinctive origin.’ (Stoddart, W.H.B. 
Mind and Its Disorders (5th ed.), H.K.Lewis 
& Company, Ltd., London, 1926) 
pseudologia fantastica (psew-dé-16’gé-a 
fan-tas’té-ka) [Mod.L. ‘fantastic pscudol- 
ogy’ <pseudo- + -logia.] A clinical syn- 
drome characterized by a usually exten- 
sive phantasy which the patient thor- 
oughly believes to be true. As a rule the 
phantasy is a superstructure of some actu- 
alities erected upon a fantastic foundation. 
A patient gave full and complete details of 
the (alleged) murder of his wife by himself, 
He believed implicitly in every detail and 
was convinced of the impossibility of his 
claim only when his wife was found, alive 
and well. 

‘A young man of good breeding fancied 
so vividly that his mother died, that he rode 
home dressed in mourning carrying a 
wreath of flowers from his mother’s 


Pseudomania 


funeral.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 


pseudomania (sū-d5-mā’ni-à), n. [< pseudo- 
+ mania.] A symptom in which the pa- 
tient accuses himself of having committed 
crimes of which he is really innocent; 
shame psychosis, 


seudo-melancholia (-mel-an-kd'li-a), n. 
eiei + melancholia. Juliusburger’s 
term for the clinical syndrome character- 
ized by subjective inhibition and deper- 
sonalization, Obs. 

seudomnesia 

<pseudo- + 
in having a c 


(sū-dom-nē’zhi-å), n. 
-mnesia.] The patient’s belief 
lear recollection of events that 
ad never taken place or things that had 
never existed, Obs, 
seudonarcotism (sū-dō-när 
Spseudo- + F. narcotisme <Gr. narkõtikós, 


enumbing; sce narce.] Stupor of hysterical 
nature, not induced by drugs. 


'kō-tiz?m), n. 


thē’ni-å), n. 
ler believes 


Peepdonomania (-né-ma’ni-a), n. 

<pseudo- +- 0- (to distinguish from 
bseudomania, +- mania.] Morbid impulse to 
falsify, to lie. 


not constitute the 
nt part of the disorder, 


pseudo- aresis, alcoholic 
5-h [<pseudo. 


Sis Wag Suggested because of the 
8yll-Robertson Pupils and the slurring 
recent advances in diagnostic 
€ Inclination to make such a 
ale een diminishing 
with ideas ¢ “rests is a mental deterioration 

: Srandeur, emotional dulness, 
i T usions of jealousy, some. 
™ to light, Speech defect, 
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Psychal 


tremors and polyneuritis. nie ee 
attacks are frequent.’ (Strecker, be! 
Ebaugh, F.G. Practical Clinical Papaka 
(4th ed.). P.Blakiston, Son & Company, 
Phila., 1935) apine 

dopsia (sii-dop’si-a), n. EEN 
Pisia] Visual hallucination or illusion 
Obs. 


= da -er’oo-lant 
pseudo-querulant (sii-d6-kwer mp: 
n. [<pseudo- + G. querulant, aR ae : 
son, litigant <Med.L. querw oR ae 
pres.p. of querulari, to compla Rees 
querulus, full of complaints aie A 
plain, bewail, make a gompre eoi 
court.] ‘The eae ar “They 
described as a separate E cae 
are very irritable. Hence they rage a 
into collision with other peop EE, 
gard trifling differences as grave = ibin A 
They are also arrogant, and this om Teads 
tion of irritability and aroB atue 
them not only into quarrels, but a ine 
lawsuits? They are to be iy ihe act 
from the litigious paranoid type c tendency 
that in the pseudo-querulants ; Ei K. 
exists from youth up.’ oe Psychia- 
and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Boo fy Press, 
try (4th ed.). Oxford Univers 
London, 1936) 


oh, nh 
a -jenis‘ens); ! 
seudo-reminiscence Gemte emis 
<pseudo- + F. réminiscence. < fantastica 
centia, recollection.] Pseudologia 


. cud(o) 
Pseudosmia (sii-doz’mi-a), Fig [<ps 
++ -osmia.] False sense of smell. 


ne ne 
seudosphresia (sū-dos-fr&'z[hi 8, f) 
<pseud(o)- + Gr. ósphrēsis, (S 
smell.] Pseudosmia. f e 
psi- (or 4) system (si’ sis’tem), ”- 
tem. 


apie a chagosy’ 
Psychagogia (si-ka-go'ji-a), n. cee to oF 
Psychagogic (-goj’ik), a. Pertain! 
applying to psychagogy. pehe + 
Psychagogy (si’ka-go-ji), n. [<P9 n t 
Gr. agogé, a leading, guiding < 
lead.] In the field of psychia fhe con 
feld has extensively developed al and r 
bsychagogy. It involves educaron cedure 
educational Baychothisrapel cc P relation” 
with special emphasis upon t ‘ronment. 
ship of the individual to his AT 
The general principles behind psy ose þe- 
are essentially in agreement wi “Doth stress 
hind objective psychobiology; 1 
the socialization of the individual. 


Ps chi- 
psychal (si’kal), a. [< psyche + -al.] Psy 
cal. Rare. 


Psychalgalia 


Psychalgalia (-gā'li-å), n. See psychalgia. 
Psychalgia (-'ji-a), n. [<psyche + -algia.] 
Certain patients speak of pain in the mind, 
Psychalgia, when they wish to distinguish 
the ‘pain’ from that which they consider to 
e organic. The symptom is vividly ex- 
Pressed by certain hypochondriacal pa- 
tents as a pain due to the pressure of intol- 
crable anxiety. Depressed patients also 
complain of peculiar head pains due to 
their horrible ideas. The schizophrenic pa- 
bea complains, often with laughter, of the 
A he aa pains in his ‘head’, induced by 
faa currents that come from a distant 
5 ine operated by a persecutor. 
apo is with psychalgia almost invar- 
>y say they would far prefer organic 
pain (somatalgia). 


Bsychalia (si-ka’li-a), n. [psyehal < psych(o)- 
zal + -ia.] A mental syndrome charac- 


teri É 7 
erized by auditory and visual hallucina- 
tions. Rare, 


Soi ral (si-ka-nal’i-sis), n. Psycho- 


py chanopsia (si-kan-op’si-a), n. [< psych- 


ites, an-priv, + -opsia.] Psychic blind- 


Py chasthenia (si-kas-thé/ni-a), n.[<psyohe 
avor ‘enia.] This term is steadily losing in 
syndr Formerly it denoted the nosologic 
ias. (a characterized by fears or pho- 
ane and Ebaugh say that ‘in the 
that. tates belongs much of the material 
ee formerly described as psychas- 
S0-callag te a prominent display of the 
and Eb Phobias or fears,’ (Strecker, E.A. 
try üt eh F.G. Practical Clinical Psychia- 
pany, P] ed.). P.Blakiston, Son & Com- 
Hg s 1935) 
tre Janet recogni beroups of 
S; gnizes two suber‘ p! 
aoe neuroses, namely, hysteria and psy- 
Psychasth In general he includes under 
rome Sthenia all psychoneurotic syn- 
teria, S which are not classified under hys- 
€ 
borp Y chasthenia resembles hysteria in that 
© tra SEn psychoneurotic disorders may 
Pleasure to a conflict over a forbidden 
fact the, The essential difference lies in the 
Person at the conscience of the hysterical 
Such le intolerant of even the thought of 
anp ure while the psychasthenic has 
Essential Ivalent attitude.’ (Henry, G.W. 
ike Z Psychiatry (3rd ed.). Williams 
DR ins, Baltimore, 1938) 
Or ame henic (-then’ik), a. Pertaining to 
ed by psychasthenia. 
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psychasthenic delusion (— dé-li’zhun). 
Term used by P.Janet to denote delusions 
occasioned by fatigue. 

‘When we have to do with more serious 
crises of psychasthenic delusion and de- 
lirium, wherein the patient loses all power 
of criticizing his obsessions and gives vent 
to every impulse, treatment by isolation 
... is definitely indicated.’ (Janet, P. 
Psychological Healing (Vols. a tr. by 
Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925) 
psychataxia (si-ka-tak’si-a), n. [ < psych(o)- 
-+ ataxia.] Mental confusion, inability to 
fix the attention or to make any continued 
mental effort. 

sychauditory (si-kaw’di-t6-ri), a. 

<psych(o)- + L. auditorius, relating to a 
hearer <auditor, hearer <auditus, p.p. of 
audire, to hear.] Relating to the mental per- 
ception and interpretation of sounds. 


psyche (si’ké), n. [<Gr. psyché, spirit, life, 
soul, mind.] The psyche is the mind. In 
modern psychiatry the psyche is regarded 
in its own way as an ‘organ’ of the indi- 
vidual. The human organism is made up of 
a large number of organs or organic sys- 
tems, such as the cardiovascular, neuro- 
muscular, hepatic, nephritic, cerebral, en- 
docrinal, etc. There is the ‘organ’ called 
the psyche which, like other organs, pos- 
sesses its own form and function, its em- 
bryology, gross and microscopic anatomy, 
physiology and pathology. 

The most comprehensive schematization 
of the psyche is that drawn by Freud, con- 
sisting in general of the conscious and un- 
conscious divisions, each of which is made 
up of a great number of components. The 
mind, like all other organs of the body has 
its own local functions and those functions 
that are intimately associated with adja- 
cent and distant organs. It is like the car- 
dio-vascular system in that it reaches all 
parts of the body; it also serves to adjust 
the total organism to the needs or demands 
of the environment. 

sycheclampsia (si-kek-lamp’si-a), n, 

<psyche + Gr. éklampsis, a shining forth.] 
T.S.Clouston’s synonym for mania. Obs. 
psycheism (si’k@-iz’m), n.[<psyche + ism ] 
Mesmerism; animal magnetism. ý 
psychentonia (sī-ken-tō'ni-à), n. [< psyche 
+ Gr. entonia, tension, force <en, in + 
-tonia.] Mental (usually high) tension. 


psychiasis (si-ki’a-sis), n. [< 
fasis, a healing, cure.] ne enti cx 


Psychiater [438] Psychic Constitutional Inferiority 
syc! 


psychiater (-'à-tēr), n. [< psyche + Gr. ia- 
trós, physician.] Psychiatrist. 

psychiatria (si-ki-at’ri-a), n. Psychiatry. 
psychiatric (-'rik), a. Pertaining to or em- 
ploying psychiatry. 

psychiatrics (-'riks), n. [pl. of psychiatric.] 
The theory or practice of psychiatry. 


psychiatric social examination. Sce exam- 
ination, psychiatric social. 


psychiatric social work analysis. ‘Psychi- 
atric social workers as a group have given 
considerable attention and discussion to 
the analysis of the interview as a method of 
treatment. . . . The interview is the pri- 
Mary means of getting information, of es- 
tablishing confidence, and of treatment. 
The psychiatric social worker in her vei 
first contact with the patient and all subse- 
quent contacts, whether these be for the 
purposes of examination or treatment, 
aims to establish confidence in her sincere 
interest, friendliness, understanding, and 
leadership,’ (Odencrantz, L.C. The Social 
Worker, Harper & Brothers, New York & 
London, 1929) 

psychiatrist (si-ki’a-trist), n. [< bsychiatr- 
+ -ist.] One who practices Ee 3 
Psychiatrize (-triz), v. [ <psychiatry + -ize.] 
To exert psychiatric influence. 

Psychiatry (-tri), n. [<psyche + -iatry.] The 
science of curing or healing disorders of the 
psyche, 


psychiatry, Political 
Pertaining to or ap 


© other fi 
Personality, To RAE res of the 


ine the following symb 
È 5 S 
ae  nterrelationships: 


2 lon”, «e 
Justice? | & 


edge to politics is called political psychia 
ide (si’kik), a. [<Gr. Leming of the 
soul, spiritual <psyche.] Relating 
fected in the mind or psyche. f 
psychical (si’ki-kal), a. Psychic. m 
psychical centre. Sce centre, psychica : af 
psychical hermaphrodism E peel 
rd-diz’m). Adler’s term for the Pisa 
striving of the individual to free fore 
from feclings of weakness, cage Doe 
futility to attain gelronhdencs, MP ict 
ity and self-gratification. It is meoo oe 
in cach individual, between the m 

inine components. Ha. fer 
othe normal Gasing of the n 
nestling, the exaggerated submissa the 
the neurotically-disposed indivi Ses 
fecling of weakness, of inferon Pn a 
by hyper-sensitiveness, the nn “ae per- 
actual futility, the sense ol shee ata 
manently pushed aside and o! steed" 
disadvantage, all these are ga On the 
gether into a feeling of ranon a ease 
contrary, active strivings, both 1 


* self- 
P rsuit of | 
of a girl as of a boy, the pu f instincts 


ngly for- 
n the basis 


«oh ig eX 

x hich 18 €> 

of a false evaluation, but SAP l life, there 
A : a ; 

tensively nourished by our s hrodism © 


S 
pon It 
Fself is 


nadequat)» 
psychical inadequacy. See 174 l 
psychical. yP pm in 
psychical reality (— ré-al'i-ti). A neurotic 


n 
dicating that in his phantasy sae if they 
creates scenes to which he reacts; antithes! 
were real events. This term is en their 
of actual reality. ‘If hysterics trace this neW 
symptoms to fictitious fae scenes ! 
fact signifies that they create suc equires t9 
phantasy, and psychical reality Je actua 
be taken into account alone Vol. 1) 
reality.” (Freud, S. Collected — virginia 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard an choanaly- 
Woolf and The Institute of Psy 
sis, London, 1924-25) a kon- 

sychic constitutional inferiority Y ores- 
Stitä/shun-al in-fē-ri-or'i-ti). This *P 


Psychic Force 


i 
oe used by Healy, refers to a state of 
p gree abnormal social and mental re- 
ction to the usual conditions of living on 


the part of those who are called borderline 
Cases, 


pte force (— förs). Mental power, a 
aes gencrated by thought or mental ac- 
» apart from energy or physical force. 


sychic i Iii 
ase impotence (— im’p6-tens). Impo- 
uc to psychic causes. See impotence. 


sychic i . ul k 
Psychic inertia. Sce inertia, psychic. 


Psychic insanit: i ti 
4 — in-san’i-ti). See psycho- 
cerebral insanity. ¥( ) p9 


Psychicism (si’ki-siz’ ps 
~ism.] A ee a T 
es medicine (— med’i-sin). Psychia- 
ear 
ae Overtone (— atver-ton) [ <G. aiii 
which ble: pes partial or harmonic tone 
mary Pamay s with the fundamental or pri- 
Perceive e form the compound which we 
faintly yë normal tone.] One of the many 
grouped), ‘sec associated impressions 
about a mental image. 
Psychic pr ts 


e = r, : 
Introduced sence (— prez’ens). This term, 


by Edoardo Weiss, refers to 
ima jae oardo eiss, 
nee with almost hallucinatory vivid- 
son. Weis which pursue the guilty per- 
who ‘thous cites the case of a young man 
Mit the ught that he would be able to com- 
guile, © iNe [stealing] without a sense of 
tails of the hile he was arranging the de- 
is fathe e theft, the reproachful image of 
Most hall appeared in his mind with al- 
the Menn Jucinatory vividness.’ (Bulletin of 
minger Clinic, 3, 179, 1939) 


Psychi 

ecm reflex arc. Sce arc, psychic reflex. 
chology. (si’kiks), n. [pl. of psychic.] Psy- 
Psychi 
pet: witha 


ating t 
foes th 


ar (— skär). Bleuler states that 
defect is also spoken of by formu- 
€ conception, suitable only to few 
ct just at the acute disease has left a de- 
“Psychic oct healed wound leaves a scar. A 
Thain noe > may be formed by definite 
delusion symptoms”, as in the case of a 
Ness fol], which in spite of returned clear- 
“Ble a delirium is no longer Cor- 
paler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
BN, AA; The Macmillan Com- 
ew York, 1930) 


Psychi . 
sis, 1€ seizure (— sé’zhér). See psycholep- 


Psychi 


mitted Suicide (— sii’i-sid), Suicide com- 


Without the use of any physical 
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agent. (Brill, A.A. Psychic Suicide. Archives 
of Neurology & Psychiatry 32, 879, 1934) 
psychic trauma (— traw’ma). See trauma. 
psychic vaginismus (— vaj-i-niz’mus). 
Painful spasm of the vagina preventing 


coitus; caused by repugnance to the sexual 
act. 


psychinosis (si-ki-n6’sis), n. [< psych(o)- + 
— nés(os), disease + -(os)is.] Psychosis. 
are. 


psychlampsia (si-klamp’si-a), n. [<psyche 
4 Gr. lámpsis, a shining.] Mania. Obs. 


psychnosia (sik-nd’si-a), n. [See psychino- 
sis.] A term used by Moshcowitz to cover 
syndromes of physical symptoms on the 
basis of emotional conflicts (e.g., essential 
hypertension, Grave's syndrome, cardio- 
spasm, irritable colon, mucous colitis). 
(Moshcowitz, E. The Psychogenic Origin of 


Organic Disease. New England Journal of 
Medicine 2/2, 603-11, 1935) 


psychnosis (-'sis), 7. [See psychinosis.] 
Synonym of psychopathy. Rare. 


sycho-analysis (si-kG-a-nal’i-sis), n. 
<psycho- + analysis.) The separation or 
resolution of the psyche into its constituent 
elements. 

The psychiatrist of today generally em- 
ploys techniques from one or more of 
the following schools of thought or disci- 
plines designed for analysis of the psyche: 
(1) psycho-analysis (Freud), (2) analyt- 
ical psychology (Jung), (3) psychobiology 
(Meyer), and (4) individual psychology 
(Adler). 

(1) The psycho-analysis of Freud is based 
largely upon the study of the instincts and 
their representations. It is believed that the 
psyche has two major divisions, called the 
unconscious and the conscious. The former 
is made up principally of the Id and the 
Super-ego, while the outstanding structure 
of the conscious field is the Ego. The pur- 
pose of psychic structures is to manage 
what are called Id impulses and to bring 
them in alignment with the cultural de- 
mands of the environment. The Super-ego, 
Ego and Ego-ideal comprise the interme- 
diary agency between the Id and Reality. 

(2) The principal postulation of analyt- 
ical psychology is the collective unconscious, a 
concept bearing on ethnological psychol- 
ogy. Jung places stress on the influences 
emanating from the sphere of the uncon- 
scious. His technique includes mental anal- 
ysis and synthesis. 


(3) Psychobiology employs what is called 


Psychoataxia 


distributive analysis. It comprises a study of 
all mental and physical factors associated 
with the growth and development of the 
individual. 

(4) The individual psychology of Adler 
is founded on the theory of organic and 
psychic inferiority and the trials and suc- 
cesses, trials and errors, attendant upon 
the management of the inferiority. 
psychoataxia (-d-tak’si-a), n. [<psycho- + 
ataxia.| Synonym of intrapsychic ataxia. 
Rare. See ataxia, 


Psychobacillosis (-bas-i-ld’sis), n. [<psy- 
cho- + bacillosis, infection by bacilli <L. 
bacillus 4- -osis.] Treatment of dementia 
praecox by bacterial preparations. 
psychobiologic (-bi-6-loj’ik), 
to psychobiology. 
Psychobiology (-bi-ol’6-ji), n. [< psycho- + 
biology.] The study of the biology of the 
psyche. It includes such subdivisions as 


the organization (‘anatomy’), physiology 
and pathology of the mind. 


a. Pertaining 


must turn to full ac- 


anet, P. Psychological Heali: 
(Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, É. ard C. The 


acmillan Company, New York, 1925) 


sy chobiol, 
ce psychobioly, 


thar’sis), n. [< psycho- 
k uses this term as 
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‘The goal of catharsis is the p oe 
tional re-experience of markedly a = pe 
experiences which have not ong t imi 
charge of pent up emotions and the ion? 
nation of neurotic emotional E m 
(Diethelm, O. Treatment in ee 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1 


psychocathartic (-'tik), a. Relating to or 
employing psychocatharsis. 


i i /é-bral in- 
psycho-cerebral insanity (-scr’é ae A 
san‘i-ti) [< psycho- + cerebral, perta a 
the brain <L. cerebrum.] Tuke pens arent 
classify mental disorders into co ie 
classes: those affecting the mie ae 
will (emotional and volitiona beng 
and those connected with the s 


Apert . we 
said: ‘Under the first Se oe 
ought to recognize a number o0! sage 


cases which arise from excessive BO eine 
otherwise of the mental og ae 6 
selves, the brain being injured ye Z the 
might, perhaps, comprise this clé sanity; 
general term “psycho-cerebrat 7 E 
or psychic insanity.’ (Bucknil y 57 jicine 
Tuke, D.H. Manual of Psychologica London, 
(3rd ed.). J.&A. Churchill, Ltd., 

1874) ME 
psychochemist (-kem’ist), n. er for 2 
chemist.) A term used by Free try as well 
chemist ‘grounded in biochemist Y investi- 
as in psychiatry’ and equippe d abnorma. 
gate the problems of normal an of altere 
behavior from the standpoint central 
chemical reactions in... nal O 
nervous system.’ (Freeman, W. ie 3 
the American Medical Association “> 
1931) 


r E ENA 
psychochemistry (-'is-tri), n- | 
chemistry. | Freeman’s term fon pipa 
as applied to psychiatric proble: 


= sychor 
psychocinesia (-si-né’z[h]i-a, ”- [<29 
+ kinesis.] See psychokinesia. _ fe 


Pics <psycho 
chocoma (-kd’ma), n. [ "Obs. 
ek, T.S.Clouston’s term for stupor 


psychocortical (kawr'ti-kal), a. [<P f the 
+ cortical <cortex, the outer ar 
brain’s gray matter <L. cortex, eo 
tind, shell.] Relating to the cor 
brain as the seat of the mind. 


= "tiks), 
sepa fee (-di-ag-nos tl ) 


f diagnosis; 
ho- -+ diagnostics, the art © by 
<psycho- +- diagn ie used oh 


p sycho- ar 


emistry 


See diagnosis, negative.| A T Ro 
German writers to designate the 
test. 


chodometer (-dom’é-tér), 7- 
()- + Gr. (h)odémetron, an instru 


Psychodometry 


measuring distances <hodés, way, path + 
métron, measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the rapidity of psychic processes. 


psychodometry (-tri), n. [<psychodometer+- 
y.] The measurement of psychic processes. 


Psychodrama (-drii’ma), n. [<psycho- + 
drama <Gr. drama, deed, action; stage- 
action, drama.] ‘The psychodrama deals 
with the private personality of the patient 
ae his catharsis, with the persons within 
ae and with the roles in which he 
are have interacted in the past, in the 
the futa andin which they may interact in 
forbes rk echniques have been devised 
i ng the underlying spontancous pro- 
Š a a expression. Psychodramatic work 
theatre, h best organized in a therapeutic 
the ©, but it may be carried out wherever 
Mone lives, if his problem requires it. 
sentatic of the techniques is that of self-pre- 
to live th The psychiatrist asks the patient 
situati through and portray or duplicate 
especi at which are a part of his daily life, 
volved. nA crucial conflicts in which he is in- 
oucretse ne also enact and represent as 
ever cly and as thoroughly as possible 
è Ay erson near to his problem. This may 
partaa in collaboration with a partner or 
unctio S, cither real or a person or persons 
‘An ee as substitutes—auxiliary egos. 
is hee k ee technique of the psychodrama 
e ia soliloquy. Here a deeper level of 
Pression Peon world is brought to ex- 
Cate hide is used by the patient to dupli- 
actual] en feelings and thoughts which he 
Saris or had in a situation with a 
oes ee real life, but which he did not or 
feelings express. Expression of these hidden 
tic value in the psychodrama, has a cathar- 
‘In th, for the patient. 
Visation e yechnigne of spontaneous impro- 
Symboli the patient acts in fictitious or 
Olic roles which are carefully selected 
© psychiatrist on the basis of the pa- 
S problem. During the acts the pa- 
Personal als many elements of his private 
nalysi ity which offer an open target for 
‘In aho hout the patient’s awareness. , 
level, feg; PS¥chodrama on a non-semantic 
the y,°Cling complexes—the pantomime, 
Tongen music, and the (apparently) 
effect Ae ee trained with therapeutic 
sensigay ample is the technique of non- 
told to pea where the patient is 
terance = ane the emergence of verbal ut- 
at random te Produce sounds and words 
be jens The vowels and consonants are 
combinag osht together into any possible 
ons as they come to him spon- 


tient? 
tient 
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taneously. This exercise has been useful in 
the training of patients with vocal defects. 

‘In the case of patients with whom any 
sort of communication is reduced to a 
minimum, the psychodrama attempts to 
create an auxiliary world, or a world 
within which the patient functions. This 
may require the use of a staff of auxiliary 
egos who are to embody the psychotic 
world of the patient. In this manner, the 
psychiatrist (through the auxiliary egos 
making up the auxiliary world) is able to 
“act with” the patient on the patient’s 
spontancous level. 

‘Psychodramatic catharsis is a process which 
takes place between the actual partners in 
a problem or mental disturbance. Analysis 
before or after psychodramatic action may 
prepare a cathartic development, but the 
genuine phase of catharsis takes place in the 
course of the psychodrama itself? (Mo- 
reno, J.L. Das Stegreif Theater, Potsdam, 
Germany) 


psychodramatic catharsis (-dra-mat'ik 
ka-thar’sis). See psychodrama. 


psychodramatic shock (— shok’). In psy- 
chodramatics ‘a procedure which throws a 
patient, barely escaped from a psychosis, 
back into a re-experience of the psychotic 
attack is a psychodramatic shock treat- 
ment. The patient is asked to throw him- 
self back into the hallucinatory experience 
when it is still most vivid in his mind. He is 
not asked to describe it; he must act. He 
puts his body into the position as it was 
then and acts as he acted then. He may 
select any members of the staff to recreate 
the hallucinatory situations. This makes 
the procedure a ‘“‘psychodrama.” The pa- 
tient usually shows a violent resistance 
against being thrown back into the painful 
experience from which he has just escaped. 
Doing this, despite a violent fear, produces 
a “shock.” 

‘Acting upon a psychotic level at a time 
when he is extremely sensitive to the van- 
ished mental syndrome, the patient learns to 
check himself. It is a training in mastering 
of psychotic invasions, not through analy- 
sis but through a reconstruction of the 
psychotic experiences from act to act, from 
role to role, and from delusion to delusion. 
until the whole sphere of the psychosis is 
projected upon the therapeutic stage. It is 
a preventative therapy. The patient is 
trained to develop spontaneous controls 
with which to ward off the sudden onset of 
a psychotic invasion. The procedure pro- 
duces a cathartic effect. Psychodramatic 


Psychodynamic 


procedure, as differentiated from other 
shock procedures which leave a patient 
helpless and inarticulate, insists that the 
patient reproduce with his own body that 
fantastic world in which he has been lost2 
(Moreno, J.L. Sociometry 2, 6, 1939) 


psychodynamic (-di-nam’ik), a. [<psycho- 
dynamy + -ic.] The term psychodynamic re- 
lates to the forces of the mind. Ideas and 
impulses are charged with emotions, to 
which the general expression psychic energy 
is given. For example, delusions of perse- 
cution or obsessions or compulsions are de- 
scribed as psychodynamic phenomena, in 
that they are said to represent the results of 
activity of psychic forces, 


psychodynamics (-iks), n. [pl. of psychody- 
namic.] The science of mental forces in ac- 
tion, 


psychodynamy (-di’nam-i), 


n. [<psycho- 
Gr. dfnamis, power.] Anima 


l magnetism. 


ep‘i-lep-si), n. [<psycho- 
nvenicnt description and 
oncepts on epilepsy, psy- 


ney, etc. Th 


pathic, genuine, or bsychoepilepsy is not k 
to have organic etiology; it is best d ri 
as a psychogenic S Sem 


sycho; is (-jen’ē-sj 
pen oaa Gen’e sis), n, [<psycho- + 


within the mind 


ac may be sai 
cells into he bent 
ta Benen iaer 
a Pyrin on? (Howell, W.H. Te. 

& a ed.), W.B.Saunders 
stincts and their Vari “ei a 


Ous manifestations are 
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; it is likely, how- 
‘secreted’ by the psyche; it is likely, 
on that es are produced through the 
agency of the soma. A A 
“The term psychogenesis means, in sO _ 
present knowledge extends, that con an = 
tivities of the individual, called psyc: = Ai 
tivities, may be traced back at least 
syche. É 
È: YDeliria may, however, also Da s 
organic and psychogenic causes. + + I 
Cek, EA. P Ebaugh, eNe 
Clinical Psychiatry (4th ed.). P.Bla 
Son & Company, Phila., 1935) J 
psychogenia (-jē’ni-å), n. [See port 
Mental disorder duc to impaired m 
Rare. ae 
i tic (-Jjé 
hogenic (-jen’ik), psychogenet i 
EN a eine to or characterized by 
psychogenesis. 
psychogenic paralysis (— 
Paralyses may occur as a nme: 
scious conflicts without any a ayer 
organic pathology and represe ied By 
sion phenomena. They are often T o 
terical paralyses. Neither the, parey or Seg- 
the anesthesia fits into a periphe ro Joss of 
mental type of lesion. There is Or rori 
tone or of deep reflexes, little or oat no ini 
few or no trophic disturbances, a 
pairment of electrical reactions. ii + 
Psychogeny (si-koj’é-ni), n- [<29 
~geny.] Psychogenesis. oa ia 
psychogeusic (si-kd-gii’sik), a. [ tO taste 
T. geiisis, sense of taste.] Pertain 
Perception. , „sycho- 
Psychognosis (sī-kog’nō-sis), m f 
Gr. gnõsis, knowledge] | m Rare. 
psychic disorders or psychiatric $ a ane 
psychognostic (-nos’ tik), a. Relating 
chognosis. a [<29 
psychogonical (sī-kō-gon’i-kal), & 
chogony + -ic(al).] Psychogenic. P pyle 
psychogony (si-kog’6-ni), n. [ ye cho- +, 
gonia, the generation of the sou Jopment 0 
-gony.] The doctrine of the deve 
the mind. 


pa-ral’i-sis)- 
It of uncon- 
scoverable 


T. grámma, something drawn © 
Serle character, letter.] A char 
Personality traits. The term 1s O! 
ymous with psychograph. io 
psychograph (-graf), n. LSP sye T 
-graph.| More frequently use! rns specia 
ogy than in psychiatry. It has depicting 
meanings. It refers to a eo to the 
personality traits or it may Te 


Psychographic 


history of an individual from the point of 
view of personality. 


Psychographic (-graf’ik), a. [<psycho- 
&raph + -ic.| Pertaining to psychography. 


psychographic disturbances (— dis-tér’- 
an-siz). The employment of a bombastic 


and inflated styl 
e as a symptom of a psycho- 
neurosis, 2 vap ee 


Psychography (si-kog’ra-fi), n. [<psycho- 
+ erp In psychiatry, the natural his- 
thet id the mind. It includes description of 
a enomena of the mind. The psycho- 
ae ie of Freud, analytical psychology of 
ana ake he individual psychology of Adler 
divis © psychobiology of Meyer represent 
1slons of psychography. 
Peycho-hygiene (si-kd-hi'jén, 'ji-ēn), n. 
bsycho- + hygiene.] Mental hygiene. Obs. 
Bir chokinesia (-ki-né’z[h]i-a), psycho- 
S on (-né sis), n. [<psycho- + kinesis.] 
Sonos s term for defective inhibi- 
fn ormerly it also referred to the clinical 
Tome known as impulse insanily. 


Beerokym(e) (-kim’), n. [<psycho- ae Gr. 
P Phat et Psychic processes conceived 
Ceived Ogically, namely, that which is con- 
someth ogous to a form of energy, that 
nervo ing which flows through the central 
psychic system and which is at the basis of 
esigna Processes. “Neurokym” is used to 
(Blea the nervous processes in general. 
cr, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tt. by 


Brill 
York, 1950) Macmillan Company, New 


s 
they cad (si’k6-lag-ni), n.[< psycho- + 
tinues and xual excitation that begins, con- 
Called m ends with mental imagery. So- 
Curren, ae a masturbation, that is, the oc- 
ulated p. of masturbatory phenomena stim- 
Ple of poy mental forces alone, is an exam- 
Psycholagny. 


s 

3 Yeholepsy (-lep-si), psycholepsis (-'sis), 
lowe acho- + -lepsy.] Sudden, intense 
morbid? of psychic tension, associated with 

“Indi ideas and actions. 
Sion js ividuals in whom psychological ten- 
tions Onn aeles suffer from sudden relaxa- 
tic cri this tension, succumb to psycholep- 
their rel, which have been brought on by 
ir ;clationships with certain persons 1n 
logical a odiate circle.’ (Janet, P. Psycho- 
and Q ealing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by Paul, E. 
York 19 he Macmillan Company, New 
sion 7 225.) When so-termed psychic ten- 
feeling oot to great heights, ‘in which 
Ness? iy of ecstasy and indescribable happi- 
Ppear, there may be a sudden fall in 
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tension ‘culminating in a psycholeptic crisis 
and even in an epileptic fit.’ (Janet, P. ibid) 
Some individuals who have triumphed ina 
given work may terminate the triumph 
with a morbid clinical syndrome. 


psychological (si-k6-loj’i-kal), a. Relating 
to psychology. 


sychological geography (— jé-og’ra-fi) 
<Gr. gedgraphia <gé, earth + -graphia.] 
‘Psychological geography is the mapping of 
a whole community in which the interre- 
lations of its inhabitants and the interrela- 
tions of its collectives or groups are depicted 
in respect to (a) its locality and (b) the 
psychological currents between them.” 
(Moreno, J.L. Who Shall Survive? Nervous & 
Mental Disease Publishing Company, 
1934, p.233) 


psychological networks (— net’wérks). 
‘Psychological networks are formed when 
certain parts of social atoms link themselves 
with parts of other social atoms and these 
again with parts of other social atoms, thus 
forming complex chains of interrelations. 
On the other hand, numerous parts of so- 
cial atoms remain isolated or buried be- 
tween individuals. 

‘Some individuals comprising certain 
links of a network are unacquainted with 
those in more distant links, but can exert 
influence by indirection. The older and 
wider the network as it spreads the less 
significant becomes the individual position 
within it. The function of the networks is to 
shape social tradition and public opinion. 

“The changing psychological currents in 
a network tend to maintain a natural level 
as long as they are made up by spontancous 
determinants only, or, the “feelings and 
ideas which arise solely from the individuals 
themselves. Through the use of modern 
technological methods for the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda artificial or mechanical 
determinants enter into the development of 
psychological currents. They denaturalize 
their spontaneous unfoldment and degen- 
erate, by retroaction, the feelings of the 
individuals themselves. One of the chief 
objectives of sociometric techniques has 
been the control of network formations.’ 
(Moreno, J.L. Sociometry 7, 213, 1937) 


psychologist (si-kol’6-jist), n. [< psychol 
-+ -ist.] One versed in eee eee 


psychology (-ji); n. [<psycho- + -logy.] The 
science which deals with the mind and 
mental processes—consciousness, sensation. 
ideation, memory, etc. 7 


Psychology, Individual 


psychology, individual. Sce individual 
psychology. 

psychology, topographical GS 
graf’-i-kal). See topography, mental. 
psychomathematics (si-ké-math-é-mat’- 
iks), n. [<psycho- + mathematics <Gr. 
mathēmatikós, disposed to learn, fond of 
learning <máthēma, lesson <mathein, 2nd 
aorist of manthénein, to learn.] The use of 
certain formulas in working out variations 
of human character and capabilities. 


Psychometry (si-kom/ €-tri), n. [< psycho- + 
-melry.] Measurement of the duration and 
force of mental Processes, 


top-6- 


movement about the ab 
hand ‘in order to hasten ve 


Psychomotor action (— ak’ 


resulting directly from 
tion. 


k’shun). Action 
an idea or Percep- 


Psychomotor 
“on, psychomotor 


ak, as the psy- 
t division of the 
Nconscious, The Psyche 


Own physiolo 5 

9 sy and pathophysiol- 
Aes kaon Pathology), A psychoneurosis 
syndrome oday asa Psychopathological 
Special cor caracterized in the main b 
Compulsiong -ations of anxiety, phobias 

henomena poPS6ssions and conversion 
sible sympto ese are but a few of the pos 
tic individual p : eae 
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aware that his symptoms are manifesta- 
tions of morbidity. . 

Generally a psychoneurosis zaai any 
in partial disorganization of the psyc l 
contradistinction to a psychosis to aa 
disrupts all the functions of the psyc ie m 

eE a idlicka 

sychoneurosis maidica Cc me ae 

<Neo L. maidicus <mais, -idis = P da 

<Taino Indian (Antilles) mahiz, ma% 
maize, corn.] Pellagra. 

. e $. to or 
psychoneurotic (-rov'ik), a. Relating 
affected by psychoncurosis. n(y) 
Psychonomic (-nom’ik), a. Te apap 
+ -ic.] Pertaining or conforming t 
chonomy. od 

i mic. 
psychonomics (-'iks), n. [pl. at ert È 
The science of the laws of mind: psy 
ogy. 


; scho- + 
psychonomy (si-kon’6-mi), n i ig 
-nomy <Gr. némos, usage, custom, f the 


The branch of psychology treating © 
laws of mental action. 7 
Psychonosema (si-k6-nd-sé/ma), ep 
cho- + Gr. nósēma, sickness, disease 
disease.] Mental discasc. Obs. dosnt 
Psychonosology (-sol’6-ji), n. [<p etal 
nos(o)- +- -logy.} The classification 


disorders, ae 
Psychoparesis (-par’é-sis), n. [peh 
þaresis.] Mental enfeeblement. Rare. 4 


cho- 

Psychopath (si/ké-path), n. [SAI rmal- 
zath.] One affected with mental a 
ity. athy: 
Psychopathia (-path’i-a), n Renea 
Psychopathia martialis ager Co the 
mar-té-a’lés) [<L. martialis, © 
god of war.] Shell-shock. Š 

> t fs adi 

sychopathia sexualis (— S$ 

ba sexual.] The expression, refe 
sexual perversions, was inongan ft- 
German sexologist, Richard book on 
(1840-1903), whose classical bo 
ology bears that title. taining 
Psychopathic (si-k6-path’ik), a Perta 
to or characterized by psychopathy. wie 
Psychopathic constitution. See 
tion, psychopathic. , ferior” 
Psychopathic inferiority (— poe to be 
i-ti). 'Fhis obsolescent expression chopathie 
synonymous with constitutional 12 py the 
inferiority. It is now being replac 
term psychopathic personality. P sanae 
psychopathic personality (— Pom jg un- 
i-ti). While the definition of this scriptio” 
certain it usually embraces the de: 


soo-ii'Iés) 


ing t 
ri 
Ebing 
sex 


titu- 


EE 


Psychopathic Ward 


given in the Statistical Guide (eleventh edi- 
tion, 1934) of the Department of Mental 
ygiene of New York State, namely: ‘Psy- 
chopathic personalities are characterized 
largely by emotional immaturity or child- 
ishness with marked defects of judgment 
and without evidence of learning by experi- 
ence, They are prone to impulsive reac- 
tions Without consideration of others and to 
emotional instability with rapid swings 
from elation to depression, often apparently 
ie trivial causes. Special features in indi- 
vidual psychopaths are prominent criminal 
wet, moral deficiency, vagabondage and 
xual perversions. Intelligence as shown 
a) fandad intelligence tests may be nor- 
oa or superior, but on the other hand, not 
requently, a borderline intelligence may 
© present, 
eee c abnormal reactions which bring 
Of ps Sem personalities into the group 
ol age Oses are varied in form but usually 
are a adig character. Most prominent 
Pressi acks of irritability, excitement, de- 
fused on, paranoid episodes, transient con- 
ongi States, etc, True prison psychoses be- 
Ag in this group. 

._ Psychopathic personality with a 
in mie-depressive attak should be classed 
wise a manic-depressive group and like- 
schizo Psychopathic personality with a 

PPL a psychosis should go in the 
Pers tia praccox group. Psychopathic 

Onalities without episodic mental at- 
Plac ki T psychotic symptoms should be 
ed in the group “Without Psychosis”. 
there a the medico-legal point of view 
including the so-termed borderline cases, 
Pathic 8 the psychoncuroses and psycho- 
ficult oe otonalities. ‘Perhaps the most dif- 
are t ases with which the law has to deal 
Mental geo ea “borderline” cases of 
emotio ete psychoneurotics, or 
fering a ly maladjusted individuals, suf- 
3 asthenia. neurasthenia, hysteria, or psy- 
or emoti ia; the psychopathic personalities, 
Pathol tonally unstable persons, exhibiting 
mentals a character anomalies; and the 
anatic Y peculiar, including the cranks, 
ormers crack-brained visionaries and re- 

Pes i and unsuccessful inventors. These 
Behera differ one from another, but in 
Motio they are characterized by strong 
ritabilit? manifesting itself in abnormal ir- 
ity, bursts of temper, and sudden 
Strong-h hey are usually self-centered, 
Some aded, and lacking in discipline. 
sonalitien ally of the psychopathic per- 
imi 7? seem to be strikingly prone to 
minal conduct, They are reckless and 
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unruly, of uncontrollable temper, and 
sometimes of such pronounced moral per- 
versity, criminality, and sexuality as to in- 
dicate clearly an underlying pathological 
condition. Others, as the psychasthenics 
may be obsessed with uncontrollable ideas 
and impulses. But in the main, these bor- 
derline cases seldom exhibit impulses which 
are absolutely irresistible, and none of them 
is incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong. Accordingly, under the current 
tests of responsibility, such disturbances 
generally do not serve to relieve the person 
from responsibility for his criminal acts.’ 
(Weihofen, H. Insanity as a Defense in Crim- 
inal Law. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1933) 
psychopathic ward (— wawrd’) [OE. 
weard, a guarding, watch.] A ward in a gen- 
eral hospital for the reception and tem- 
porary treatment of the insane. 
psychopathist (si-kop’a-thist), n.[<psychop- 
athy + -ist.] Psychiatrist; alienist. Obs. 
sychopathologist (si-k6-pa-thol’6-jist), n. 
<psychopatholog(y) + -ist.] A person who 
specializes in psychopathology. 
psychopathology (-ji), n. [<psycho- + 
pathology.| The branch of science which 
deals with morbidity or pathology of the 
psyche or mind, 


psychopathosis (-thd’sis), n. [<psychopath 
+ -osis.] Southard’s term for reactions 
commonly subsumed under the heading 
psychopathic personality. 
psychopathy (si-kop’a-thi), n. [<psycho- + 
-pathy.] General term for mental disease or 
disorder. 
psychopetal (-’é-tal), a. [< psycho- + -petal, 
L. <pet(ere), move toward + -al.] The 
term psychopetal literally refers to objects 
that seek the psyche. Ordinarily, however, 
psychiatrists prefer the term centripetal. 
Bleuler says: ‘I do not speak of “psychop- 
etal” functions, because although there is 
a given “direction” yet both incoming and 
outgoing functions, as far as psychology is 
concerned, take place within the psyche.’ 
(Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1930) á 
sychophobia (sī-kō-fö'bi-å), n. 7 
BY notaz Fear of psyche or na Pacho 
‘In philosophy ultra-idealistic solipsism 
means a relapse into egocentric infantilism: 
the purely materialistic psychophobic 
fae Mair d phobic 
standpoint signifies a regression to the ex 
aggerations of the projection-phase. . . A 


Psychophore 


(Ferenczi, S. Further Contributions to the 
Theory and Technique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. 
by Suttie, J.I.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1926) 


psychophore (-för), n, [<psycho- + Gr. 
bhorós, bearing <phérein, to bear.] See 
archaism. 
psycho 


hysical (-fiz'i-kal), 
physics. 


Psychosomatic. 


Psychophysics -'iks), n. [<psycho- + 
blysics, npl. <Gr. bhysiké <physikés, natu- 
ral <phýsis, nature.] The science of the re- 
lation between mental action and physical 
phenomena. 


Psycho-physiological memory. See mem- 
0Y, psycho-physiological. 

Psychophysiology (-fiz-i-ol’6-ji), n. [<py- 
cho- + physiology. | Physiology in relation to 
the mind and its processes, 


Psychoplegia (-pléji-a), n. [<psycho- + 
“saga A rapidly developing form of de- 
mentia, Rare, 
Psychoplegic (~jik, -plej’ik), a. [<psycho- 
pbleg(ia) 4- ~ic.] Pertaining to or peodvcing 
Psychoplegia, 


a. [<psycho- 


somatology, 

Psycho-reaction (-ré-ak’shun) n.[<psych 
+ reaction.] Much and Holzman, ee 
Ai mann used this 


chorraghy 
a. L <Gr. psych h)agi 
Struggle <psycho- +- ae ince 


thégnjnai, to break.] The death-struggle, 


), n. [<psy- 
louston’s term, synon- 
Psychorrh, p + 
chorrhythm ce CTH’ mi-a), 
y the mind, 
tion. 
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psychosensorial (-sen-sG'ri-al), a. See psy- 
chosensory. 
psychosensory (-scn’s6-ri), a. ieron 
sensory SL SENSUS, sense, oemi and 
taining to: 1. The menal Bree 
interpretation of sensory stimuli, ieee 
2. A hallucination which, by an ape 
the mind is able to distinguish from a 
tuality. eit 
psychoses, combined (-‘séz, korm ina): 
When psychiatrists use the e i 
bined psychoses they do not mean t $ o 
gle individual has more than one I eens 
diagnosis, but that almost every Pone 
contains, in addition to the basic a 
characterizing the disorder, a as gee 
Phenomena that may be crea ase 
Psychiatric states. ene att i He es 
symptoms are usual in states 0 symptoms 
pressive psychosis; conversion s} Paiste 
occur with much regularity amonga 19- 
phrenic patients. The term oA 
choses is rarely used, to avoid the 
misinterpretation. cig 


Ds; 
psychosexual (-sck’shoo-al), a. [<ponifest 
sexual.] Relating to sexuality as inction tO 
itself in the mind, in coniata Mn 
its physical or somatic manifestia the child 

‘In addition to the above pee ae stages 
Not only passes through these v P nentione 5 
of psychosexual development et f 

ut in its earliest infantile stag! of deflec- 
i „E. an 
tions in any direction.’ (Jelliffe, us system 


. ne 
i-ti i 

sychosexuality r (ael-siooi i-ti), ndi- 
nt ome + -ity.] Psych Piisting ishe! 

tion or state. Psychosexuality is atically j 
from sexuality expressed m of a sox" 
matosexual). For example, i na psycho 
ual character are manifestation 

sexuality. 


Psychosis (si-kd’sis), n. E onna A 
n current psychiatry, menta kich may, 
more or less special kind, w. rganic om 
may not be associated with an o! ing wit 
ease. It is not considered in keep’ sychos!s 
the available facts to refer to ie tr di 
as a disease, since the term a of tis" 
tionally identified with patho psychia; 
sues. For want of a better a they 1° 
trists speak of mental disorder W f 
fer to pathology of the psyche. erer type r 
A psychosis is usually a sevi hat all t 

mental disorder in the sense z intellec- 
forms of adaptation (e.g, ie are dis 
tual, professional, religious, etc. 


Psychosis, Accidental 


rupted. In other words, the disorganization 
of the personality is extensive. The prin- 
cipal psychotic syndromes are schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. 
hen the psychic disorder is associated 
with an organic disease, such as general 
paresis, brain tumor, etc., the term organic 
Psychosis is used for the sake of convenience. 
“rom the psychoanalytic point of view 
tanconscious wish-impulses evidently strive 
= bp a themselves even during the day, 
eke fact of transference, as well as the 
cen tia tells us that they endeavor to 
eis awd way through the preconscious 
of cain Consciousness and the command 
are Cheek Normally the wish-impulses 
cated ben by the critical censorship, lo- 
conscious Wega the unconscious and pre- 
eble o hen the censorship is en- 
are pathol when unconscious excitations 
impulses Ologically reinforced, the wish- 
sitios ce gain domination over the precon- 
not desi alm, ‘thus directing an apparatus 
tanon a for them by virtue of the at- 
i ities aed by perceptions on the dis- 
this connie our psychic energy. We call 
Interpret ation psychosis.’ (Freud, S. The 
i ation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 


rill $ 
York, 19a Macmillan Company, New 


Tcbosis, accidental (—, ak-si-den’tal). 
- bon onan. is not in common usage. 
ay Son basis of these observations it 
TO Concluded that individuals who suf- 
form Rn Psychoses may be considered to 
Velop © great classes: 1. Those who de- 
Ment; Psychoses irrespective of environ- 
pressive example, paranoia and manic- 
Psychoses € psychoses. 2. Those who develop 
Chiron’. Provided there exist the proper 
ample ment and exciting causes; for ex- 
chose Puerperal and other toxic psy- 
mentias Troe, Paralysis and organic de- 
accidental hese in this sense may be termed 
Basis <p Psychoses? (Buckley, A.C. The 
pf Psychiatry, J.B.Lippincott Com- 


pa; ‘ 
ny, Phila, & London, 1920) 


S . 
a i osis, alcoholic (—, al-ko-hol'ik). Psy- 
tought on by drinking alcohol. 


Ps 
kaynosis, alcoholic Korsakoff (—, — 
holism. uf). When associated with alco- 


aS chroni the Korsakoff psychosis is also known 
refer to € alcoholic delirium. Some authors also 
he guy AS Chronic delirium tremens, because 
deliriy ome frequently follows (acute) 
orsakof mens: Bleuler says that ‘the 
Cases beg; Psychosis in the majority of 
Tecedes Ins with a delirium tremens that 
Somewhat slowly and leaves behind 
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the organic syndrome.’ The basic symp- 
tomatology comprises memory defects 
confabulations, impairment of ‘appercep- 
tion and attention, disorientation, idea- 
tional and affective disorders, in addition 
to such physical symptoms as are associated 
with general neuritis (pains, paralyses 
atrophies, etc.). (Bleuler, E. Textbook of 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 


psychosis, alternating (—, awl’tér-nat- 
ing). See mania. 

psychosis, anxiety (—, ang-zi’e-ti). This is 
a term used by Bleuler for a psychosis char- 
acterized by anxiety. As a rule, however, 
anxiety does not play an important part in 
a psychosis, save, perhaps, in states of agi- 
tated depression. 

psychosis, arteriosclerotic (—, ar-té-ri-d- 
sklé-rot‘ik). A number of patients, with 
symptoms referable to cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, also exhibit psychic symptoms. 
When arteriosclerosis is the exciting cause 
of a psychic disturbance, the latter is called 
arteriosclerotic psychosis. 

The physical signs and symptoms vary 
according to the degree of involvement of 
organic structures. Likewise there is con- 
siderable variability in the mental reaction, 
ranging from mild emotional deviations to 
extreme psychotic responses that may have 
strong resemblance to the psychotic states, 
such as manic-depressive psychosis, schizo- 
phrenia, etc., which occur without known 
organic relationship. Arteriosclerotic psy- 
choses show a mixture of organic and psy- 
chic features. 

When psychic symptoms are mild, con- 
stituting but a small part of the total syn- 
drome, the condition is usually called the 
neurological form of cerebral arterioscle- 
rosis. 

Dementia, usually of the organic type, 
may be one of the results of cerebral ar- 
teriosclerosis. Dementia of psychic origin is 
far less frequent following cerebral arterio- 
sclerotic injury. 


psychosis, barbed wire (—, barbd wir’). A 
psychosis developing in prisoners of war, 
characterized by irritability and loss of 
memory for prewar occurrences, 


psychosis, circular (—, sé’kii-lér), See 
mania. 

psychosis, climacteric (—, kii-mak-ter’ik) 
Any psychotic reaction associated with the 
climacterium or ‘change of life’. See involy- 
tional psychosis. 


Psychosis, Delenie 


psychosis, defense. Sec defense-psychosis. 


psychosis, degenerative (—, dé-jen’ér-a- 
tiv). [See degeneration.] A general term for 
regression or falling back upon a form of 
mental adjustment characteristic of some 
earlier type of adaptation. For example, 
the schizophrenic patient may abandon 
adaptation to reality and then recede or 
regress through adolescence, puberty, late 
childhood, early childhood and infancy. 
In this sense the term degenerative has no 
anti-social or immoral import. Likewise, 
when patients with hysteria adapt them- 
selves to pucrilism, they are said to show a 
degenerative disorder, degenerative hysteria. 

“One should avoid working with such an 
ambiguous conception as degeneration and 
its designation, (Bleuler, E. Textbook of 
Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 


sychosis, exhaustive =, eg-zaws’tiv) 
Per, exhaustus, p.p. of exhaurire, to draw 
out, empty, exhaust <ex, out + haurire, to 
draw, drain.] The Symptomatology of ex- 
haustive psychosis is essentially that of col- 
lapse delirium, Binswanger subdivides ex- 
haustive psychosis as follows: exhaustion 
stupor; exhaustive amentia; delirium acutum ex- 
haustioum, 

Psychosis, febrile (=S, fčbri 
Sébrile <L., febris, fever.] 
tive psychosis, Obs. 
Psychosis, func 
See functional, 


pe chess gestational (— 
<L. gestatio 


l, feb’ril) [F, 
Infective-exhaus- 


tional (—, fungk’shun-al), 


0 3 jes-ta’shun-al) 
» ~onis, bearing, Carrying of 


=, hous’wīfs). 
by the girl 
magine her 
above all as 


5 to which it led. § 
me Picture, in fact, of what mi 
ie 


usewifes psychosis??? 
Collected Papers Va. 3) tr. by S 


hysteri 1( i ti 
>, cal (—, his-ter’i-kal). At 
Present this term is synonymous with hys- 
1$ more commonly looked 
Psychoneurogis rather than a 


Psychosis, However, at times a hysteroid 
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i ychosis 
condition seems closely allied to a a re 
(e.g., certain stuporous and pong ia, 
states) and then it is called an, T 
psychosis or an hysteriform conditi! Bs i 

i j-at-rO-jen 1x). 
psychosis, iatrogenic (—, i-at-ro-} 
ig i jd-i-d-fren’ik). 
psychosis, idiophrenic (—, id-i-ō 
Organic psychosis. Obs. oen 
psychosis induced by ene 
dist’ bi star-va’shun). Limophoite 2 P: 

F sti 
psychosis, involutional. See involi 
psychosis. , (et, 
i i <-ta’shun) 
psychosis, lactation Gor) lak. ‘lean ilk, to 
lactare, to contain milk, to ha ‘xpression 
give suck <Jac, -clis, milk.] This xPraition 
refers to any type of eaa lactation. 
that occurs during the period o 
Rart: ; man'ik 
psychosis, manic-depressive EEn 
č-pres’i hiatric state tee 
dé-pres‘iv). A psyc l Tancholia 0 
ized by states of mania or aoa 
both. See mania and melancholia. 


psychosis, masturbatic | ostie term, 
batik). This is an older diag T, 
formulated when masturbation wat TT of a 
as a causative agent in the pro consider the 
psychosis. Modern authorities €! 
concept erroncous. 


Psychosis, menstrual (—, ne 
Psychiatric state associate E 
menses. Bleuler says that ‘mens 
iness which is not uncommon a a degree 
women” might be heightened ncholic de 
that may be designated as me ies among 
Pression; at all events suici t this time: 
women occur noticeably often a ity in a? 

He adds that a ‘menstrual iniaa aiat 

definite sense has not been Bleuler, E. 
in spite of different are * Brill, hes 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. Y New york, 
The Macmillan Company, 

1930) 


p 
sopr sychost 
psychosis, motor (—, mõ'tër). See #9 
sensory. 


mas- ter- 


p’stroo-al): 
with t 

al moo 
v e normal 


d 
psychosis of degeneracy er expres 
a-si) [See degeneracy.] An obso scat ¢ ass f 
sion, used by Siefert to denote i h th 
psychoses intimately asociati 
environment, in contends ie 
called real psychoses in which 
ment plays no essential role. 
psychosis of religion (— — "T 
bastomania. 


z-lij'un). S% 


an'ik): Psy 
psychosis, organic Cy anr Er ab ë or- 
chosis associated with a TECO as ge” 
ganic pathological condition, § 


Psychosis, Overwhelming 


eral paresis, brain tumor, traumatic en- 
cephalopathy, alcoholism, pellagra, etc. 
The type of psychosis may vary con- 
siderably, though the organic pathology 
may be more or less constant. Thus, in gen- 
eral paresis, the mental clinical syndrome 
may be essentially that of manic-depressive 
disorder, dementia praecox, psychopathic 
personality, or any one of the psychoneu- 
roses. ‘It is believed that the psychiatric 
State is a reflection of the organization of 
the psyche as it was represented prior to 
the onset of the organic pathology. For ex- 
apie, when an organic brain disease af- 
e an individual who is substantially 
od, the psychiatric syndrome will be 
a schizophrenic character. 

sett organic syndrome produces its own 
in ae symptomatology. This means that 
t y so-called organic psychosis there are 
© principal syndromes, an organic and a 
Psychic, one of which may be dominant or 


b 2 
lage be of approximately the same 


Psychosis, overwhelmi 
a) el . See overwhelm- 
ing Psychosis. nee 


Pivchosis, perplexity (—, pér-plek’si-ti). 
Seca a subdivision of manic-depressive 
ress oe characterized by ‘peculiar dis- 
Sach oe goes with subjective perplexity. 
9 and Kirby first described this type 1n 
ical as, communication entitled, A Clin- 
tressed P of Psychoses Characterized by Dis- 
and P erplexity. (Archives of Neurology 
sychiatry 7, 415-58, 1919) 
Sra Post-infectious (—, post-in-fek’- 
acute Vental disturbances may follow such 
typhoid fen as influenza, pneumonia, 
in thei fever, acute rheumatic fever, etc. 
uring” Post-febrile period or may occur 
Mente] the period of convalescence. These 
mild f disturbances may be observed as 
table wae of confusion, or suspicious, irri- 
states pelea Me reactions. ‘Occasionally 
ings of mental enfeeblement occur follow- 
Ps uch acute infectious diseases. 
Dr Rosis; private (—, pri’vit). The ex- 
as a cnn Private psychosis is used by Ferenczi 
Synonym of neurotic character, because, 


as ie 
he Says, it is tolerated by the ego. 


tae Process. See process psychosis. 
he, puberty. Sce puberty psychosis. 
a puerperal. See puerperal psycho- 


o Purpose, See purpose psychosis. 
Ychosis, reactive (=, ré-ak’tiv). When a 


PBs 4 ‘ 5 
Ychosis is believed to be instigated prin- 
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cipally by an environmental condition, it 
is designated as a reactive or situational psy- 
chosis. For example, the prisoner who de- 
velops the Ganser syndrome is said to have 
in mind the avoidance of paying the pen- 
alty for the crime. 

“One class of the psychoses shows itself 
as a morbid reaction to an affect experi- 
ence, as a prison psychosis to a confine- 
ment, and an hysterical twilight state to a 
jilting on the part of the beloved (reactive 
psychoses, situation psychoses)? (Bleuler, B. 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 

sychosis, schizoaffective (—, skiz-6-a- 
fek'tiv) [<schizo- + affective.] A psychotic 
state in which there is a mixture of schizo- 
phrenic and manic-depressive symptoms. 
psychosis, sensory (—, sen’sōõ-ri) [sensory, 
pertaining to the senses or sensation <L. 
Sensus, SENSE, sensation.] Bucknill and Tuke 
suggested that mental disorders be divided 
into two large classes, called sensory psy- 
choses and motor psychoses. The former 
were to include all forms of psychiatric syn- 
dromes in which feeling, emotion, sensory 
perception and ideation predominated. 
The latter would comprise those reactions 
characterized by disorders in the intellec- 
tual and motor spheres. The classification 
(suggested in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury) was not adopted. 

=, 


psychosis, situational 
a’shun-al.) See psychosis, reactive. 


si-chii- 


psychosis, toxic. See toxic psychosis. 
psychosis, toxic-infectious. See toxic-infec- 
tious psychosis. 

psychosis with cardio-renal disease. See 
cardio-renal disease, psychosis with. 

psychosis with mental deficiency (— 
wiTH men’tal dé-fish’en-si). Occasionally, 
mental defectives or those suffering from 
fecblemindedness may show psychotic re- 
actions which are usually of an acute tran- 
sitory nature. These psychotic manifesta- 
tions include episodes of excitement with 
depression, hallucinatory attacks or para- 
noid trends. 

psychosis, zodphil (—, 20'6-fil) [zoö- <Gr. 
zoion, animal + -phile.] A psychosis 
marked by morbid affection for or interest 
in animals. Obs. 

psychosoma (-s6’ma), n. [<psycho- + Gr 
séma, body.] The union of physical and 
psychical components is often designated 
by the term psychosoma. For example, con- 
version hysteria comprises psychosomatic 


Psychosomatiatria 


phenomena, in that a mental conflict gains 
outlet through somatic agencies. 

Infrequently the term psychosoma is con- 
densed into psysoma (Draper, G): 


sychosomatiatria (-sō-mat-ï-at’ri-å), n. 
i + Gr. sõma, sématos + -iatry.] 
Medical treatment of mind and body. Obs. 
psychosomatic (-s5-mat'ik), a. [< psycho- 
+ somat(o)- + -ic.] Pertaining to or orig- 
inating in the psychosoma. 
psycho-synthesis (-sin’thé-sis) [<psycho- + 
synthesis. Often in psychiatry the term 
is generally referred to 


“syn. 
is op- 
uctive 


l W. Essential: - 
chiatry (3rd ed.). Williams & Wilkin Ba 


ynthesis one must tr 


c to 

ee the various strivings and tend- 
cies and consider whether the ma’ 

exist in a Ppersonalit fi 


ity or whether they dis- 
and with what 


rs illen Ce iment in Psychia- 
ry. 6 e Macmillan Company, New York, 


JOnest and uni 


Ing but a 
Collected seal 


Choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 

ey cho-synthesize (siz), v. To mak 
-synthesig ae ra 
Preenorsyathetic (-thet'ik), a. Rel 
uting a Psycho-synthesis, 


ating to 
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psychotechnics (-tck/niks), n. bergen 
technique.| The practical application a zA 
chological methods in the study o 
nomics, sociology and other ern 
4-pu’si. n. 
hotherapeusis (-ther-å-pū'sis), 
Sie + br. therapeusia, waiting a 
attendance, medical treatment.] Sam 
psychotherapy. aia 
psychotherapeutic (-'tik), a. Pekoe 
therapeutic.] Pertaining to or emp 
psychotherapy. a 
psychotherapeutics (-'tiks), n- (pl. of py’ 
chotherapeutic.| Psychotherapy. a 
psychotherapy (-ther’a-pi), n- a4 
+ therapy.) The art of treating me 
eases or disorders. sical, that 
Any measure, mental or physi EE a 
favorably influences the mind or licd to 
Usually, however, the term is app. Se 
measures that are associated wai ase 
lioration or removal of abnorma 
ents of the mind. sie 
psychotic (si-kot'ik), a. Pertaint 
affected by psychosis. 


itu- 
g to or 


ah 
k-si-ko-m4 


state characterized by painful s Medical 
sensations of cold.’ (Foster, +. as 
Dictionary. D.Appleton & Comp 
York, 1892-94) sah. [<Gr, 
Psychrophobia (si-kré-fo’bi-a), Fear 0 
ponies Tale, chill(y) + phobia. 

cold. 


i Z 
f n. 

psychrotherapy (-ther a-pi), 2 é 
chrés, cold + therapy.) La ey: js exten 
application of cold in any form. of hydro- 
sively employed in the ori inactive 
therapy as a stimulating ass se wit i 
or retarded patients, ¢.g., tho cessive psy 
depressive type of manic-depr 
chosis. 
Psysoma (si-sd’ma), n. Contr: 
bsychosoma. Rare. i 
P- system (pé-sis’tem), n. See re) ne 

teronophobia ([p]ter-5-n5-f6 Fear ° 
Peor pterón, feather + phobia. 
feathers. ieus [<Gr, 
ptotic habitus ([p]t6’tik tet es perf. o 
ptosis, a falling <ptõ- in_pé-p' 0 stitution? 
Piptein, to fall, fall down.] In cor body tYPe 
medicine, this refers to a specia: q with the 
described by Stiller as associate. —a sag 
constitutional anomaly enteroptosisy 


f 
acted form ° 


SE ae 


d 


Puberal 


ging or a dropped condition of the intes- 
tines. 
ai According to Pende, this particular con- 
wae of entcroptosis exerts secondary ef- 
oe po digestive functions, and also— 
a rs h lack of diaphragmatic support— 
D e aepiratory and circulatory systems 
fia the configuration of the thorax, 
thus contributing to the production of the 
Peer Aoltehomorpilicsasihenit constitution’. 
Na c N. Constitutional Inadequacies, tr. by 
Ccarati, S. Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 


Paberal (pi’bér-al), pubertal (-tal), a. 
EAA grown up, of ripe age, adult.] 
ot TE to the age of puberty, extending 
ao 0 the termination of the period of puer- 


lism to the beginni 
Period. beginning of the adolescent 


ub yen 3 5 
i ertas praecox (poo-ber’tas_pri’kdks) 
Dahe aie puberty’.] Premature 

Y. Sce also macrogenitosomia. 


ay (pū’'bčr-ti), puberism (-iz’m), n. 
upgrterlas, -ätis, age of maturity < pubes, 
Erow ee up, adult.] The stage of 
the pu extending from the termination of 
cen? Stile to the beginning of the adoles- 
of eon It begins with the acquisition 
tinues fora sexual characteristics and con- 
Creafter, Pproximately two or three years 
u 
ells Psychosis (— si-kd’sis). As Bleuler 
the , Puberty psychosis” peculiar to 
know tod of development is not yet 
any psychiatric conditions may 
the period of puberty, such as 
nia, manic-depressive psychosis, 
Sychiaty: etc. (Bleuler, E. Textbook of 
om» tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Pany, New York, 1930) 


ub 

ie meee (pii-bes’ens), pubescency 

“ntis: see n. [F. pubescence <L. pubescens, 
> SCE pubescent.] Puberty. 


Pub 
of pe i (-‘ent), a. [<L. pubescens, pres-P- 
u nae, to reach the age of puberty 
Public. Sce puberty.) Pubertal. 
ri . 
ix earlier Dub lik), n. [F. <L. publicus 
group <r eus, poplicus < populus, people.] 
1P of people (a) who are confronted 


>y an i 
ideas ae (b) who are divided in their 
(e) wh S to how to meet the issue, and 


al (Binsase in discussion over the is- 
bles of umer, H.E., in Park, R.E. Princi- 
York 72200gy. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 

» 1939) A 

e A 

Prodqy„,PYBlic, according to Tarde, is a 
: pinio oE the printing pa (Tarde, G. 
on et la foule, Paris, 1901) 
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While the members of the crowd are in 
face-to-face communication, interaction in 
the public occurs without presence, and 
contagion without contact’ takes place. 
public opinion (— 6-pin’yun) [<OF. 
opinion <L. opinio, -onis <opinari, to sup- 
pose, imagine, deem, believe.] ‘A compos- 
ite opinion formed out of several opinions 
that are held in the public; or better, as 
the central tendency set by the striving 
among these separate opinions and conse- 
quently as being shaped by the relative 
strength and play of opposition amon, 
them. (Blumer, H.E., in Park, R.E. Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York, 1939) 
pudendal (pii-den’dal), a. [<pudend(um) 
++ -al.] Pertaining to or subserving the gen- 
itals. 

udendum (-/dum), pl. pudenda (-‘da) 
neut. of L. pudendus, of which one ought to 
be ashamed, partic. a. of pudére, to make or 
be ashamed.] Genitals; the private parts. 
pudibilia (pi-di-bil’i-a), n. [pl.neut. of L. 
pudibilis, shameful; see pudendum.) Pudenda, 
the privy parts. 
pudibund (pa’di-bund), a. [<L. pudi- 
bundus, ashamed, shameful, bashful.] Bash- 
ful. Obs. 
pudibundity (-bun’di-ti), n. [<pudibund 
+ -ity.] Pudibund nature or state. 
pudic (pi’dik), rarely pudical (pi’di-kal), 
a. [F. pudique <L. pudicus, shamefaced, 
modest, chaste <pudēre, to make or be 
ashamed.] Modest. Obs.; pudendal. Anat. 
pudici (pi-dis‘i-ti), n. [<F. pudicité 
<pudic.| Modesty, chastity. 
puella publica (poo-el’la poo’blé-ka) [L., 
‘public girl’.] Hirschfeld’s term for a 
prostitute. 
puerile (pi’ér-il), a. [<L, puerilis, boyish, 
childish <puer, boy, child.] Relating to or 
characterized by puerilism. 
puerilism (-il-iz’m), n. [<puerile + -ism.] 
From the standpoint of psychiatry puertlism 
is childishness; it is the stage following in- 
fantilism or infantility and is followed by 
the stage of puberism or puberty. 
puerilism, hysterical (—, his-ter‘i-kal). 
See pseudo-dementia, hysterical. 
puerperal insanity (pi-ér’pér-al in-san’- 
i-ti). Puerperal psychosis. 
puerperal mania (— ma’ni-a), [<I 
puerpera, woman in childbed < puer child, 
+ parere, to bear.] ‘People very often speak 


Puerperal Psychosis 


of “puerperal mania” in the sense of a 
Particular form of insanity produced ex- 
clusively by the pucrperium, but this view 
can only be maintained today within very 
narrow limits. Where mania really appears 
in the puerperal state, it is, like every other 
kind of mania, only a link in the chain of 
attacks of maniacal-depressive insanity. 
The puerperium cannot therefore be re- 
garded as the cause, but only as the last 
impulse to the outbreak of the disease, 
Kraepelin, E. Lectures on Clinical Psychiatry 
(3rd ed.), revised and edited by Johnstone, 
T.H.: Ballitre, Tindall & Cox, London, 
1913). A variety of puerperal psychosis. 


Puerperal psychosis (— si-k6’sis). When 
associated with 
from the termi- 


a puerperal psychosis, Strictly speaking, 
ingle psychiatric condition 


k, puncture.] 
ote a con- 
a reflecp o Pusil- 
nee alopathy following reecion, of an 


cussions, ng repeated con- 
The earl 
Usually ap; Mong toms of punch-drunk 


the extremities. There 


k ane Dn some cases i 

slight mental Confusion may oi Ar aa 
8 of muscular action, . , | 
very disting ain mild, - + - In others a 
velop ant with ageing of the leg may de- 
ing down ; s there is a general slow. 
lar mental atitudo aracteriner e Pocul- 
tancy in pene = characterized by hesi- 


> tremors of the hand and 
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Purpose 


l 
nodding movements of the head? faunal 
of the American Medical Association 91, 3 
1928) ae 
punishment-dream. See dream, sea 
punishment fulfilment. Sec fulfilment, pu 


ishment. 


Il Rob- 
pupil, Argyll Robertson. Sec Argyll R 
ertson pupil. , - cL. 
pupillary reflex (pi’pi-ler-i a ee 
pupillaris < pupilla, the pup! upil in re- 
The alterations in size of the Poe commo- 
sponse to light, convergence an ot reaction 
dation. Certain abnormalities ting Po 
are associated with lesions affec 
tions of the pupil reflex anc -stogical ter 
pure line (pūr’ lin’). This biolag: botanist 
was introduced by the Rag identic 
Johannsen, to characterize HC togamous 
genolypical equipment of oA fom 4 comi 
stock of organisms descende: ion. Accor 
mon ancestor by ae organism 
ing to the pure line theory, peer ess O! 
will continue to breed wus a «a lines 
environmental diferenca E cl 
genetically pure for all the has 
henever such genetic puen ly occ Mi 
tained, all differences except y environ 
ring mutations must be Leila z ot 
mental influences and, therefore, 


hereditarily transmitted. ; (o)urpos 
purpose (pér’pus), n. [<0F. p\tend 


e t; 
<OF. pl(o)urposer, to propos hali 
<p(o)ur, for + poser <L. a at, placa 
pause, confused with ponere, 


5 the p5 fol- 
perf. posui, p.p. positus.] From ned 5 a 


i i i is is de 
analytic point of view this pt as 
lev We do not merely acceP nich 


w ed 
concepts certain connata a a n 
apply to the material we ke use of Yig 
empirically, but we also ee guide 5, 
ous complicated postulates | phe om int 
dealing with psychologica ott impo 
We have already cited the me or US fo- 
of these postulates; it retn eis of 8 a 
Pressly to lay stress upon 1t. the 


o aP; 
logical nature, and makes sae of ad ? 
cept of “purpose” (one mig? end) * ‘py 
tation of the means to Pol. 4), Wolf 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers Virginia Won 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and alysis 
and The Institute of Psychoa! ki 
don, 1924-25) er 

‘Now purpose implies ™ S without ys 
activity. To speak of purpos m 
plying mind is meaningless- 
when we speak of purpose, 
our most clearly defined an Dize 
purposes. But we must recog: 


Purposeful 


al purposive operations go on on very dif- 
erent planes of consciousness; that, be- 
sides our most fully conscious purposes, our 
organs express and are controlled by pur- 
pas of which we may be only very ob- 
F urely aware, and also by purposes which 
peat wholly on the subconscious plane.’ 
T ougall, W. Outline of Abnormal Psy- 
1926)" Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


epee (fool), a. In occupational 

ka oR common term indicates that 

result S been planned with a definite 

Draci effect in view. It may apply to the 
ical use of a project. 


u A 
PurPoseless act (-les akt). See symptomatic 


Fe enone psychosis (— si-ks'sis). While it 
at all ally acknowledged by psychiatrists 
Usual] Psychiatric states serve a purpose, 
Whose” an unconscious one, there are some 
Wish ee are quite clear-cut. ‘The 
e is fall insane and to appear irresponsi- 
itches, filled through the Ganser state 
innocent. mental disease, or the wish to be 
Prison q aa pardoned is realized in the 
with th yaaa which deludes the patients 
given TH act that they are innocent or for- 
achieved e maximum of wish fulfillment is 
are als by the ecstasics. These syndromes 
R. Tarih called purpose psychoses? (Bleuler, 
The P% of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A-A. 
1930) acmillan Company, New York, 
Purposi k 
serypotive (iv), a. Characterized by or 
Pur i a purpose, 
à tis) t encephalitis (pi’roo-lent en-sef- 
<L. purulentus, festering <puss 


Sains matter.] Brain abscess. 
1918) A (put’‘nam) James Jackson (1846- 


Merican psychiatrist. 

ne Pik’nik), n, See pyknic. 

e Gr ©pilepsy (pik-n6-ep'i-lep-si); ie 
` fyknés, close, compact, frequent 


ebile 
bsy.) Repeated slight epileptic seizures. 


cn ` 3 
lepsy. lepey (pik’nd-lep-si), n. Pycnoep!- 


y foai 
P24alionism (pig-ma'li-on-iz’m), |” 
and pe aälion, King of Cyprus, son of Cilix 
Carve, ndson of Agenor was a sculptor and 
`e fe i beautiful ivory statue of a maid. 
dite to în love with it and prayed Aphro- 
the m give her life; thereupon he married 
243 s ee in Metamorphoses, X, 
© stop, 725 given an exquisite version O! 
wits 2°¥-] The condition of falling in love 
Creation of one’s own is not uncom- 


Pycnic ( 
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mon in psychiatric patients. The patient 
feels toward the object as one might nat- 
urally be expected to feel towards a living 
subject. A patient with paranoia, strongly 
homosexual, devised what he called a ‘per- 
petual-motion’ machine, to which he as- 
cribed all masculine attributes; the ma- 
chine was given a masculine name. The 
patient avowed his ‘unqualified love for 
Albert? and acted toward Albert as if Al- 
bert were a living human being. Another 
patient, also paranoid, made a model of 
himself; the model always ‘slept’ in the 
same bed with the patient and to the dis- 
gust of the patient ‘had sexual intercourse 
with me every night’ 

pygmeism (pig’mé-iz’m), n. [<Gr. pg- 
maios, pygmy, one of the fabulous dwarfish 
race on the upper Nile, liter. a pygmé tall, 
i.e., dwarfish (cf. Tom-Thumb) <pygmé, a 
measure of length about 1314 inches, the 
distance from the elbow to the knuckles, or 
18 fingers.] The constitutional anomaly 
characterized by a dwarfed, but well-pro- 
portioned stature as compared with the 
average type of the given racial group. It 
corresponds to the other special forms of 
microsomia, called nanosomia primordialis by 
Hansemann and heredo-familial essential mi- 
crosomia by E.Levi and occurs in certain 
peoples as a more or less physiological con- 
dition (African Negrillos and Negritos, 
Bushmen, etc.). Nevertheless, as has been 
stressed by Pende, ‘this extreme variant 
must not be regarded as without detriment 
to health, but must rather be looked upon 
as a constitutional inferiority.’ (Pende, N. 
Constitutional Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarati, 
S.: Lea & Febiger, Phila., 1928) 


pyknic (pik’nik), n. [<Gr. pyknds, close, 
compact, strong, well put together + -ic.] 
In Kretschmer’s system of constitutional 
types (q.v.) this is the type characterized 
by roundness of contour, amplitude of body 
cavities and a plentiful endowment of fat. 

The head of a pyknic is usually circular 
and smooth in profile, without any sharply 
prominent parts. The frontal facial outline 
is pentagonal or shield-shaped. The face is 
definitely broad and fleshy, particularly 
the nose. The neck is short and thick, with 
the head set a little forward on smoothly 
rounded shoulders. The line from the tip of 
the chin to the suprasternal notch is char- 
acteristic: inasmuch as it tends to be a 
smoothly sloping or even a straight line, 
but not an angle. The hair line borders the 
forehead in a regular, unindented curve, 
There is a tendency to baldness, the areas 


Pyknophrasia 


of which are regular in outline and have a 
smooth shiny surface. 

The typically pyknic trunk is thickset and 
barrel-shaped, with the chest broadening 
to the lower part of the body. The abdo- 
men is protruding and the xiphoid angle is 
wide. The limbs are well developed in 
thickness rather than in length, and the 
lower extremities, while not actually short, 
tend to appear short relative to the rest of 
the body because of their massiveness. The 
feet are broad and well-covered, while the 
hands are Square or broad, with podgy, 
fusiform fingers. The skin is warm and 
Moist, with a well-developed fatty layer be- 
neath it. 

The psychological type of a pyknic is held 
by Kretschmer to be basically cyclothymic 
(q.v.). According to him, the pyknics may 
all into any one of the three divisions of 
the cyclothymes as distinguished by Kretsch- 
mer: (1) the healthy cyclothymes (the gay 
chatterbox, the quict humorist, the silent 
good-tempered man, the happy enjoyer of 
life, the energetic practical man); (2) the 
geloids (the cheery hypomanic type, the 
quiet contented type, the melancholic 
type); and (3) the manic-depressives. 

The pyknic Spe corresponds approxi- 
mately to the following types in other 
leading systems: the habitus apoplecticus of 
Hippocrates, the abdomi: j 
types of the French se 


of Carus, the hyperpla A 
position ; 


type of 
type of Aschner, the 
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Pyrophobia 


plastic type of 
B type of Jaensch, the euryp J ; 
foe gi endomorphic type of Sne R 
and part of the hypercompensatory tyP 
Lewis. See athletic. z 
i a/zhi-a <Gr. pyknds, 
knophrasia (-fra’zhi-a), n. [< hicks 
— raar thick + -phrasia.] Thi 
ness of utterance. mag jas 
: = rek-si-d-fo'bi-a), t 
iophobia (pi-rek-si-6-f6"! x 
P <Gr. pired U) oe e sei w 
i ia.) Fee ever. 
feverish + phobia.] Fear of fev — p 


fo fat n T 
rolagnia (pī-rō-lag'ni å), e, 

ots, fre + -lagnia.] Sexual fagrations; 

aroused by the sight of confia 


erotic pyromania. 


Şi jr, pyr 5, 
pyromania (-ma’ni-a), n-[<Gr- Prt fire 


an OS 

fire + mania.) Morbid impulse t erally 

to things; the term, however, § 

means the actual setting on eos and the 
‘The analysis of many newt laren 

observation of the doings of € $ 


; a delight 19 
us that “setting on fire”, the de S ency 


arace 
ic chara 

i iarism, is an urethra-eroue © ive 
incendiarism, i a CXC a 


n- 


bed-wetters. . Pa CO ee 
inal cases of incendiariem t es act i 
a number in which incenc cate the s 
their beds, as though to in ode f thel 
active enuristic primitive 3° Ferenczi, 
pyromanic character n and Te is 
Further Contributions to the ttie, J: 

i by 9u pe 
nique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. 


> an 
Leonard and Virginia ha vet 1926) 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, ik). PY 
-rot'ik). 


pyromania, erotic (—, é 
lagnia. 

pyromaniac (-ak), n. On 
pyromania. a). 
pyromanic (-man’ik), a. [ <9" yromani® 
-ic.] Relating to or affected by g re 
pyrophobia (-f6’bi-a), n. I et Tin 
phobia.] Fear of fire. See also py’ 


ith 
ë affected W 


omanli ) 


Q 


quadriplegia (kwod-ri-plé‘ji-4), n. [<L. 
Taari- <quattuor, four + -plegia.] Tetra- 
Peia; paralysis affecting the four extremi- 
Seg iors extensor reflex[<L. quad- 
“ us, going on all four, quattuor, four 
i pages foot.] Russel Brain described 
sists rellex in organic hemiplegia. It con- 

eae the extension of the hemiplegic 
vupedal a on the assumption of the quad- 
Sn position. An additional feature 

w A hig further flexion of the arm if the 
amii ent forward and extension of the 

if the head is bent back. 


aoe ables (kwod’roo-plet), n. [< L. quad- 
geneti ourfold < quattuor, four.) In human 
orn = the plural signifies four children 
"i E t the same birth (sce birth, multiple). 
ae complex. Sce complex, quality. 
D ity, determining. See determining qual- 
Wadlnact 
ee h ction (kwa-si-ak/shun), n. [<L. 
activity s if, as it were; would be.] See ludic 


querulent (kwer'oo-lent), a. [See (pseudo-) 
guerulant.] Ever suspicious, always opposing 
any suggestion, complaining of ill-treat- 
ment and of being slighted or misunder- 
stood, easily enraged, and dissatisfied with 
conditions as they exist. 


Quincke disease (kwing’ké — di-zéz’) 
[<Heinrich Irenacus Quincke, physician 
in Kiel (1842-1922).] See angioneurotic edema. 


quintuplet (kwin’ti-plet), n. [<L. quintu- 
plex, fivefold <quintus, fifth <quinque, five.] 
In human genetics the plural signifies five 
children born at the same birth (see birth, 
multiple). 

uotient, intelligence (kw6’shent, in-tel'i- 
jens) [F. <L. quotiens, how many times 
< quot, how many.] The ratio of an individ- 
ual’s intelligence (determined by mental 
measures) to so-called average or normal 
intelligence for his age. The most common 
method for determining the intelligence 
quotient is to divide the assigned mental 
age by the chronological age. 
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race (ras), n. [F. <OF. generace, gencration 
<L. generare, to beget, procreate <genus, 
-neris, birth, descent, origin,. race, stock.] 
‘The biological grouping of human types.’ 
(Boas, F. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(Vol. 13), p.25. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1934) 

‘Applied to human beings, the term race 
implies a blood related group with charac- 
teristic and common hereditary traits. . . Ț 
Primary races or sub-species—the Cauca- 
sian, the Mongoloid, and the Negroid—are 
generalized racial types, hypothetical 
stocks, rather than living races. . . . Aside 
from all questions of a biological nature, it 
[race] is made the symbol of cultural 
status and thus serves to justify the exploi- 
tation of the weaker group with the inevi- 
table political and cultural consequences,’ 

Reuter, E.B. The American Race Problem. 
homas Crowell Company, New York, 

1938) 

Tace conflict (— kon’ 

‘Race conflicts like wai 

the struggles of raci 


'flikt). [See conflict.) 
rs are fundamentally 
al groups for status? 
gess, E.W. Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1921) 

t shes major contempor 
conflict are now the Paci i 
the white and yellow see ee 


c +» Race Confli is 
Social Scientss (Val 13) p.38. Th 
millan Company, New York, 1934) 


Tace, disease. See disease rac 


«aCe prejudice ‘color or any other 
mee may at emphasizes physical differ- 
rete comes the symbol of moral diver- 

= S Which Perhaps do not exist. (Park, 
Stience of 5ynteess, E.W. Introduction to the 


z as a 

‘Race prejudice may be regard aa 
spontancous, more or less ee of while 
fense-reaction, the practical effec E 
is to restrict free comp HOn a x 
races.’ (Park, R.E., in “Introd A iN fo 
Japanese Invasion, by JF Sct 
Clurg & Company, Chicago, ean 

Race prejudice arises po iat of li 
to strange appearances an i of inferior 
which arc often held to be Prog engthene 
standards; such attitudes are ing group o 
by the desire of the dominating i El 
maintain its solidarity. ste ey pro- 
social intercourse are legally mie generally 
hibited, and the superior aed all eco- 
asserts its superiority by ee re? (Kobn, 


i o its member Vol. 
nomic advantages t Social Sciences Ned 
H. Encyclopaedia of the 


13), p.39. The Macmillan Company» 
wie <Gr. rhachis 
rachischisis (ra-kis’ki-sis), ule e 
the chine, spine, back + zA spina pifida- 
<schizein, to split, cleave.] Se 


+ ain 
racial (ra’shal), a. Pertain! a 
acteristic of a race. = «alah 
(—sach-07r o fill, 


racial saturation point of saturare, t0 S 


point) [< L. saturatus, pp: 
glut, satiate <satur, fu ol n 
has eaten enough.] ‘A eta a 
may be saturated with a excess of CT 
group at a given time. If an “nove into 

bers of the minority BTOUr ie inn nion 
community from the outside al saturati 
exceeding this point—the as disturbano 
point—frictions and ee Who Shall Ac 
break out.’ (Moreno, J- Bs s! 

vive? Nervous & Mental Dis 


ü I 
radialis sign of Strümpe 3 
ov Shtriim’pel) [<Mod.L sining to 


t: 

musculus, radial muscle) Pe si 95, 
radius, the bone on the 0 3- iple” 
forearm; Adolf von SrümP anic emi Aa 
German neurologist.] In ore curs n 
gia, dorsiflexion of the hanı P. 
ing a fist. TETI <L. ga the 

i a’di-al re ne t 
radial reflex ote or the bor cad no 
pertaining to t  Seriosteal A. 
forearm.] A deep reflex; P 


art ee? 
of the tendon; with the elbow P etw! 


and the hand placed half-way, id PP 
pronation and supination, 4 resul 
ess of the radius is appara the ¢ 
some supination and flexio. 
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Radiculitis 


with occasionally some flexion of the wrist 
and fingers. 


eacalis (ra-dik-i-li’tis), n. [<L. ra- 
a liie root <radix, -icis, root + -itis.] 
eo of the intradural portion of 
ae root prior to its entrance into 
aoe ertebral foramen or of the portion 
cen that foramen and the nerve plexus. 


tailway-spine (ral’wa’spir i 
i pin), n. [< L. spina, 
heen backbone. ] A general one for 
spin S, real or feigned, to the back or 
cq? Sustained during a railway accident. 
Mie weer spines must be cases of 
fa fone ingering, but exaggeration added 
major are neurosis will account for the 
ive mi of them.’ (Huddleson, J.H. Acci- 
ee euroses and Compensation. Williams & 
a S; Baltimore, Md., 1932) 
t oe thought and speech (ram’bling 
fil and spéch’). Divagation. 


Poychonan gs) Otto (1884-1939), Viennese 


Tape. 
thanigee*Btasy, anal. See anal rape- 


d . 
vog pend voluble speech (rap'id and 
U-b'I spéch’), Tachylogia. j 


r 
Bossa. = speech (— ov spéch’). Tachy- 


Tapid ; 
tachy pray, Pical or physical activity. See 
*apport (ra 


Proportion -pawr’), n. [F., relation, ratio, 


<se ra, fi 
or ipporter, to agree, tally, fit 
bri ing of ial <L. re-, back T apportare, to 
9 carry 7 Ey, to <ad-, to(ward) + portare, 
In the gr armonious relation, accord. 
Sponsiven Up: “the existence of a mutual re- 

S immedi, such that every member re- 
Pathetica]] lately, spontaneously, and sym- 
every PAG the sentiments and attitudes 
rgess, paer Member.’ (Park, R.E. and 
iology “Tab Introduction to the Science of 
cago, Tozi sty of Chicago Press, Chi- 


A ae 
roulq o treatment of her case, Breuer 
"abhor on € use of a very intense suggestible 
ce 2Y Serve the part of the patient, which 
ANsferene cs a Prototype of what we call 
chers (Vol today.” (Freud, S. Collected 
Peo Virgi . 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 

Sychoge tia Woolf and The Institute of 

alysis, London, 1924-25) 
| p m@pulsive (rap’tus im- ul’siv) 
Pression! a a seizure. ] A rarely ned ex- 
attack 4 meaning a sudden, unprovoked 
One of jt, c treme agitation. It appears in 
State ofd most vivid forms in the c atatonic 
mentia praecox. 
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Rational 


raptus melancholicus (rap’toos me-lang- 
K6/lé-koos) [L., ‘melancholic seizure’.] An 
attack of extreme agitation or frenzy occur- 
ring in the course of melancholia, 


rate of first admissions (rat’ ov férst’ ad- 
mish’unz) [F. rate <L. rata(pars), i.e., com- 
puted (share) <ratus, p.p. of rēri, to reckon 
compute, think.] The rate of first admis- 
sions (i.e., to hospitals for mental disease) is 
the ratio of all first admissions within a 
year to the average general population 
during that year. 

Example. There were 12,635 first admis- 
sions to the New York civil State hospitals 
during the year ending June 30, 1938, giv- 
ing a rate of 84.9 per 100,000 estimated 
population. Rates of first admission for the 
more important groups of mental disorders 
were as follows: senile psychoses, 8.3; psy- 
choses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 16.2; 
general paresis, 6.1; alcoholic psychoses, 
5.6; manic-depressive psychoses, 6.2; de- 
mentia praccox, 21.2. 

The rate of first admissions is higher 
among males than females; it is higher for 
urban than for rural populations; it is 
higher among the unmarried than among 
the married; it is higher among the illiter- 
ate than among the literate; it is higher 
among negroes than whites; it is higher 
among the older than among the younger 
population. 
rate of improvement (— — im-prodv’- 
ment). The rate of improvement is the ra- 
tio of the number discharged as improved 
within a given period (usually a year) to 
the total number in the original group. In 
institutional statistics this rate is usually 
approximated by relating the number dis- 
charged as improved in a given period to 
the number who were admitted during the 
same period. 

Example. There were 3,580 patients dis- 
charged as improved from the New York 
civil State hospitals during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939, representing 21.4 per 
cent of the admissions during the same 
year. See discharge rate. 


rational (rash'un-al), a. [<L. rationalis, 
belonging to reason, reasonable <ratio, 
-onis, a reckoning, computation, mental ac- 
tion or faculty, reason <ratus, p.p. of réri, 
reckon, believe, think.] Reasoning, ra- 
tional, sensible. From the standpoint of 
Jung ‘the rational is the reasonable, that 
which accords with reason. I conceive rea- 
son as an attitude whose principle is to 
shape thought, feeling, and action in ac- 
> 
cordance with objective values. (Jung, 


Rational Type 


C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, 
H.G.: Harcourt, Brace & Company, New 
York & London, 1923) ù 

‘Thinking and feeling are rational func- 
tions in so far as they are decisively influ- 
enced by the motive of reflection. They at- 
tain their fullest significance when in fullest 
possible accord with the laws of reason. 
The irrational functions, on the contrary, 
are such as aim at pure perception, e.g., in- 
tuition and sensation; because, as far as 
possible, they are forced to dispense with 
the rational (which presupposes the exclu- 
sion of everything that is outside reason) in 
order to be able to reach the most com- 


plete perception of the whole course of 
events.’ (ibid) 


rational type (rash’un-al tip). According 
to Jung there are four basic psychological 
types of individuals, viz., the thinking, feel- 
ing, intuitive, and sensational, which form 
two groups: the first two he calls rational 
types ‘because they are characterized by 
the supremacy of the reasoning and the 
judging functions. It is a general distin- 
guishing mark of both types that their life 
is, to a large extent, subordinated to rea- 
soning judgment.’ The second two (intui- 
tive, sensational) are termed irrational ‘be- 
Cause their commissions and omissions 
based not upon reas 

upon the absolu 


are 
easoned judgment but 
n lute intensity of perception, 
Their perception is concerned with simple 
happenings, where no selection has been 
exercised by the judgment,’ (Jung, C.G. 
pr logieal. Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G, 
arcourt, Brace & Compan. 

& London, 1923) Hanh Nee ek 


rationalization (-i-za’shun), n. This term 
Was introduced into Psycho-analysis by 
Ernest Jones, It means in psychiatry prac- 
tically the same as in other fields: making 
a thing appear reasonable, when otherwise 
its irrationality would be evident. It is, per- 


ification. It is said 


x y are, and then pro- 
pet. give a specious explanation for his 
niin ire to rationalization. Let us as- 
aa hie, = had been commanded to re- 
forthe A oes, when there was no reason 
eded aiT When the hypnotic stage is 
e explains ng egins to take off his shoes, 
there are at the shoes are too tight, or 
Pebbles in them or he gives some 
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Reaction, All-or-none 


ra- 

explanation that has the appearance of 
ath i ization 
a hold that Taini by 
is the work of the imconsdioni ol 
which it evades the recogniuon r really 
and inconsistent behavior W UE 
arises on the basis of Pssst te ale 
can be scen that the Ego 5 i of ra" 
ways largely involved in beprot F. 
ERN aes palin and Meaning 
nd Bowers, A.M. ae Ha 
of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. Knoph 
New York, 1930) niei 

‘Compulsive acts like t hia 
sive stages, of which the sec! on 
the first, are a typical occur = 
sional neuroses. The paticnt aoe z j 
naturally misunderstands beet to ac; 
forward a set of secondary ae short. 
count for them—rationalizes al i5 , tr, BY 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers g ol T Virginii 
Strachey, A. and J.: Lapa 1925) 
Woolf, Hogarth Press, London, 


ize) 
al 3 
rationalize (-iz), K [<ra ttitude or ar, 
i nt a reason ‘tor a ocognized; 
ge motive of which is ne ae (ath ed) 
(Jones E. Papers on Psycho-Anay paltimor 
William Wood & Company 
1938 pee 
oe (ra’) Isaac (1807-81), ts 
psychiatrist; mental 2 “ete ac 
é-ak! n. 1 
reaction (rē-ak'shun), % bis, a 
(wards) + action <L. giin PP. of ons 
performance, act(ion) <a antera 
to lead, drive; do, act-] ob 
response to a stimulus. awl awt aunat 


ar. 
reaction, all-or-none (—, n mean jated» 
jmu" 
s 


ace in O a 
conscious? 


jca 


In psychiatry this epee 
instinctive ioe w 
nd with full for ica 
"eE distinguishes patholog sess! 
symptoms, such as piion aC z 
from instincts, but says th ne” rea 
character of the os "analytic ie 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions 
chology, tr. by a 
Kegan Paul, Trench, 
pany, London, 1928) | 
‘The “all-or-none Pe tbr 
tive reactions is nowhere Ð eesti t we 
than in our unconscious As aud 
epilepsy, where sgot p evita 
portant role, failure lea ef may parle, 
of interest so intense that i an powe 
but the most panini Pyementi@ r 
ult in a profoun moti ork 
Curdy, J.T. The Psychology of a New Y 
court, Brace & Company, 
1925) 


+ gtin, 
inciple of iplific® 


Reaction, Aversion [459] 


Reaction-type, Paranoic 


T ; . = = : TE 
eaction, aversion (—, a-vér’shun, -'zhun) formation, by intensifying an antithesis. So 


[<L. aversio, -onis, a turning away (in dis- 
oe or fear), loathing <aversus, P-P- of 
ee <a, + vertere, to turn.] A general 
ents or the act of objecting. ‘Some pa- 
rice ae with aversion and resentment 
aha ment and frank antagonism, while 
(Di Rat even withdraw into a stupor.’ 
et elm, O. Treatment in Psychiatry. The 
acmillan Company, New York, 1936) 


Teacti 4 f : 
ction, defensive. Sce defensive reaction. 


Fate Sionit dystinesie substitu- 
liaa Ghee expression Adolf Meyer des- 
ysteric i e main dynamic principle’ in 
analysis of reactions. Dicthelm says: ‘An 
an anal of symptoms in the older sense, 1.¢-, 
the Sane in order to find the meaning of 
“An era is not desirable.’ He adds: 
ting is dedne of the personality set- 
inite ther rable before one decides on a def- 
Main dy: apeutic plan.’ In other words, ‘the 
‘ound eee in hysteria is to be 
ae to Meyer, in some form 
dononi ry dissociation. (Diethelm, O. 
om: in Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
pany, New York, 1936) 


Teactj 
Renee rmation( -fawr-ma’shun), ^. 
is a psy hi ormation (or reversal-formation 
Mitac tr term, meaning ‘the de- 
led attitudes the ego of conscious, social- 
antithesis of ¢ and interests which are the 
trends whict certain infantile unsocialized 
Conscious? T gontinue to persist in the un- 
owers, A i; caly, W., Bronner, A.F. and 
P. Ychoanal ai The Structure and Meaning % 
York oa Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
itude is r: ). When, for instance, over-solic- 
scious Hite conscious response to uncon- 
is known €, the condition (over-solicitude 
eaction a reaction-formation. 

Bnin mar nation ee form of defense 
the ego Tee which are unacceptable to 
fense-me i one of the earliest of the de- 
ile, Ag poo anisms and one of the most frag- 
paty — says it is ‘insecure and con- 
lurks “in foes by the impulse which 

en an į € unconscious.’ For instance, 
Who has individual acts kindly to another 
ton-form nonsly offended him, the reac- 
Mainta tion (kindliness) is difficult to 
®PPosite,” it may give way quickly to its 
formation tt! implies that in reaction- 
ìs in subli the conflict is not resolved, as it 
Ber in re imation. There is always the dan- 
Tepresged conformation of a return of the 
b i epre Impulse to consciousness. 
p Ught m, as it invariably does, has 

OF this par cot 2 Withdrawal of libido, but 

pose it has made use of a reaction- 


here the substitute-formation has the same 
mechanism as the repression and at bottom 
coincides with it, while yet chronologically, 
as well as in its content, it is distinct fant 
symptom-formation.’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


reaction, Much-Holzmann. See Afuch- 
Holzmann reaction. 


reaction, thymonoic. See thymonotc reaction. 


reaction-time (-tim), n. ‘The lapse of time 
between the stimulus word and the reply.’ 
(Jung, C.G. Contributions to Analytical Psy- 
chology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
pany, London, 1928.) From the psychiatric 
point of view a long reaction-time signalizes 
a so-termed complex and is believed to be 
due to emotions. When the stimulus word 
‘Jake’ promptly gives rise to a reply, it is not 
likely that a complex has been touched; 
when the subject hesitates long and per- 
haps feels uncomfortable, it is said that a 
complex has been traced. 


reaction-type (-tip’). In the field of ob- 
jective psychobiology, this general expres- 
sion designates psychiatric syndromes from 
the point of view of the preponderating or 
essential symptomatology. For example, 


Adolf Meyer describes six reaction-types: 
the organic, delirious, affective, paranoic, 
substitutive and deteriorated. 
reaction-type, delirious (—, dé-lir’i-us). 
Adolf Meyer’s expression for a type of psy- 
chiatric response due to toxic, infective or 
exhaustive influences. The syndrome is 
characterized by dream-like imaginations, 
hallucinations and impairment of the sen- 
sorium. 
reaction-type, deterioration (—, dé-té-ri- 
6-ra'shun). When regression, accompanied 
as a rule by delusional and hallucinatory 
henomena, is a principal characteristic of 
a psychiatric syndrome, as it is in schizo- 
phrenia, Adolf Meyer classifies the syn- 
drome as a deterioration reaction-type. 
reaction-type, organic. See organic reaction- 
type. 
reaction-type, paranoic (—, par-a-no’ik). 
This term, common in objective psychobi- 
ology, denotes a psychiatric syndrome, the 
essential nature of which is a paranoid, dé. 
lusional formation. The paranoid form of 
dementia praecox comes under this classi- 
fication. 


Reaction-type, Substitutive 


reaction-type, substitutive (—, sub’sti-ta- 
tiv). When mental conflicts are repressed 
into the unconscious and appear in the field 
of consciousness in disguised or substituted 
form, Adolf Meyer classifies the syndrome 
as substitutive. The psychoncuroses in gen- 
eral are substitutive reac tion-types. 


reactive mania (ré-ak’ tiv ma’ni-a). Bleuler 
says that there is no condition known as re- 
active mania, though a milder state akin to 
it, reactive exaltation, is described. The latter 
State, resembling that of hypomania, is in- 
duced by some external cause and ceases 
when the cause is removed. 


reactive psychosis, Sce psychosis, reactive. 


reactive reinforcement (— ré-in-fors’- 
ment). This term is used by Freud to indi- 
cate that opposite thoughts are always 
closely connected with each other and are 
frequently paired off in such a way that 
one thought is plainly in the conscious 


while its Counterpart is repressed in the un- 
conscious, 


reactive thought (Freud, S 
Collected Papers (Vol. 3 tr. by S A. 
and J.: Leonard and n inta Woa h 


garth Press, London, 19255 °° er 
» explosion (red’i-nes 


explodere, Dan o onis <explosus, P-P. 


tain Experiences, and on the other hand, an 

ee search for such proc- 
by Brit roe extbook of Psychiatry, tr. 
New York, ie The Macmillan Company, 
adminsion (ré-ad-mish’un), n. [<ree + 
of amlas E admissio, -onis <admissus, p 


ad, to ii 
send.] An individ + mittere, to cause to 


r go, 
ual admitted more than 
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Reality-eg0 


once to any institution of a given class (i.e | 

hospitals for mental discase). i 
Example. The following ta ol Now York 

number of readmissions to the ren 

civil State hospitals during oe E oe 

June 30, 1938, classified accordi 

and type of mental disorder. 


le shows the 


Number 1 
tal 
Mental Disorders Males Females To! 
— a Cu 
82 
G al paresis... oseere ees 17 
With other syphilis of central 12 3 2 
vi system.... . 
ith epidemic encephalitis.. 20 ; 
With other infectious diseases. 203 35 
Alcoholic 4 ji 12 
Due to drugs or other exoge- 6 29 
nous poisons. 29 «6 231 
Traumatic. ... 117 1 y 
With cerebral arteriosclero: 3 
With other disturbances of. 4 i 53 
culation. 27 a6 i 
With conyu 22 E 15: 
Senile... 30 
Involutional. 10 n 
Due to other 2 o 
diseases..... i n 
Duce to new growth. peren 
With organic changes of nerv- 6 f3 ut 
oes 516 1229 
626s 2 
22 
a0 119 
tions 46 92 
73 50 4 
iA 2 Gi 
4 
Undiagnosed. . . 47 4 
Without psychosis. , 6 mG 
Primary Ea avior dis 738 
1097} 


, ad awi 
. -ed/i-ma' 

ready-made formation Geni psycholo) l 
ma’shun). While writing na emphas 
of the Dream-Processes, = of the pay for 
that the unconscious divisl0! ontent. AS oe 
contains preformed cease ant droo- 
the riddle of the supera ue priefest 
content compressed into en able tO gam 
ment of time, we have ern the 
tribute the explanation srmations ond 
seizes ete The Interpr phe 

sychic life.’ (Freud, 5. i „A 
ae (3rd ed.), tr. i 
Macmillan Company, Ne Š 
reality (rē-al'i-ti), ™ 5 J] In psy% tiv’ 
realis <res, rei, thing + ce 
the term means the whole ay be 
world, embracing all that m: t 
by the five senses. E 
reality-ego (-3'gō). When the gal is ide 
erotic, that is, when the 1n é o 
contained, it has no nee e of exp pv 
world, ‘but, in consequence 
undergone by the legen Lane 
tion, it tends to find O He 
doubtless it cannot but 


au 


Reality, Flight from 


ae inner instinctual stimuli as painful.’ 
( Teud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by 
se re Ja Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
oe Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
ee r 24-25). When the objects of reality 
n casurable they are absorbed by (in- 
o qa into) the ego. Hence, an object 
Ss cality, incorporated into the ego, helps 
ie Constitute that part of the ego known as 
ality-ego. j 
eas cgo absorbs both painful and pleas- 
tainin oseta but it separates them, re- 
sg ng the pleasurable to form the pleas- 
te! and projecting the painful back into 
p el pee as a hostile object. 
ü : he original reality-ego, which dis- 
Sa ge outer and pare by means of a 
purifies | adi criterion, changes into a 
JA e easure-ego, which prizes above all 
ibid) quality of pleasure.’ (Freud, S. 


Feality. 9: 
“ality, flight from (—, flit’ from). Fugue. 


Tealj ae 
mal Z Brineiple (-prin’si-p’l), n. In nor- 
o What Bec the individual adapts himself 
his me reud calls the pleasure-principle. 
velo ‘ans that mental life and personality 
Gui are shaped to meet the re- 
in healthy, of internal needs. Subsequently, 
reality coq ntal progress, the demands of 
Within tH mpel an inclusion of these needs 
e teie personality of the individual. 
the servie principle, while entering into 
the latt ce of the pleasure-principle, causes 
Freuq mange be appreciably modified. As 
Presses tko tains, ‘the Nirvana-principle ex- 
€ pleas € tendency of the death-instincts, 
of the jj ure principle represents the claims 
lity pri © and that modification of it, the 
World. (pele the influence of the outer 
& by Ri reud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), 
Wooit a Wiere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Ondo; nd The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
Tealit ty 1924-25) 

i i k 
realit Psychical. See psychical reality. 
zihun? Tequisition of (rē-al'i-ti, rek-wi- 
Teaso OV). See pathogenesis. 
insani 28E mania (ré’z’n-ing mã’ni-å). See 
Teas e reasoning, 
nisa) p28 monomania (— mon-6-ma’- 

**aranoia sine delirio. Obs. 


Cass 
ur; = 
Te ance (ré-a-shoor’ans). See assurance. 


1 - 
birth pa (8-bér th’), n. The concept of re- 
Psyop, PO8sesses considerable importance m 
on moe It is almost a universal inclina- 
Dorma] ong human beings, normal and ab- 
"ered j to think of rebirth. It is encoun- 
Nits most literal forms of expression 
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Recessiveness 


in patients with dementia praecox, who 
openly believe that they have gone eouEh 
the phase of living again in the mother’s 
womb. They add that they are being re- 
born, this time in the form of God. ig 

The similarity between the concepts of 
patients with dementia praecox and of 
primitives has been repeatedly emphasized 
by psychiatrists. 

‘In schizophrenics the ascent to cosmic 
union, with the all, with deity, often takes 
the form of an archaic experience of re- 
birth’ (Storch, A. The Primitive Archaic 
Forms in Schizophrenia, tr. by Willard, C. 
Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, New York & Washington, 
1924) 

Storch cites an initiation ceremony, held 
in ancient India, and called Upanayana. 
‘The teacher, who leads the disciple in, 
makes him an embryo and he is carried 
three days in the womb of the teacher. 
Then the one is born whom the gods come 
to see? The quotation, appearing in 
Storch’s monograph, is taken from Brahm- 
acharin song (Atharvaveda, XI, 5). 


rebound phenomenon of Gordon 
Holmes [< Gordon Holmes, British physi- 
cian, 1876- .]A test for ataxia, specifically 
illustrating the loss of cerebellar ‘check’ on 
codrdinated movement; if an attempt is 
made to extend the flexed forearm against 
resistance and suddenly let go, the hand or 
fist flies unchecked against the mouth or 
shoulder. 

recessive (ré-ses’iv), a.[<L. recessus, p-p. of 
recedere, to go back, fall back, recede <re- + 
cedere, to go, move, depart, withdraw.] Per- 
taining to or characterized by recessiveness. 


recessiveness (-nes), n.[<recessive + -ness.] 
The meaning of this genetic term is best un- 
derstood as the mirror image of dominance, 
since the behavior of a recessive factor in 
Mendelian inheritance is characterized by 
the principle that it remains hidden as an in- 
dependent genetic entity, as long, and as 
far, as it is covered by the dominant mem- 
ber of a given allelic pair of hereditary fac- 
tors. See dominance. 

According to modern genetic theories, a 
recessive character does not really ‘disap- 
pear’ as was suggested by the old presence- 
absence theory of Bateson, but it can be 
phenotypically manifested only in a homozy- 
gous condition when it is inherited by a hy- 
brid from both parents. In the case of a sin- 
gle-recessive cross, this is true in 25 per cent 
of the entire hybrid generation, 

In the recessive or indirect mode of innerit- 


Recidivism 


ance we observe as a rule that the hetero- 
zygotes are germinally affected, but pheno- 
typically healthy. Since a recessive trait can 
appear only in the phenotype of a homo- 
zygote, all trait-carriers must be homozy- 
gous. The occurrence of such a trait among 
the offspring is not possible, unless both 
parents are, at least, heterozygotes. 

The probability of a union between two 
recessive taint-carriers (heterozygotes) is 
clearly the greater, the more frequent this 
recessive trait is in the general population. 
The probability is the greatest in the cases 
of intermarriage between blood-relations, un- 
less the trait in question is very common in 
the normal average population. Apart from 
this particular instance of cousin marriages, 
the direct transmission of a recessive trait is 
the exception and the indirect inheritance 
through the collateral lines is the rule. 
recidivism (ré-sid’i-vie’m), n. [<L. reci- 
divus, fallin 


the same offender who is 
aly, a recidivi 
vidual Delinquent, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston, 1915) sis 


arge proportion of the 
penal Institutions in 
repeaters”; persons who have been com- 


mitted to a penal institution after having 
served one or more terms.’ 


3 Cant 
mare of the Social Rance (Volt N 
Weck, 1980) Macmillan Ompany, New 


recombination (ré 
[re- + 


inmates of 
Most countries are 


ese recombinin: 


more 


y vary greatl 

nha ent genes, producing all the Wis 

pee ae ¿€w to nearly 50 per cent of 

anise L ions? _ (Sinnott, E.W. and 

McGraw. Hit oe of Genetics (3rd ed.). 
O 

York & Londow ta pany Inc., New 


vers occur and lead to a 
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2 a 


Reductive 


»s which 
separation of linked genes, the gones win 
have crossed over are bound to or erent 
ferent gametes and to appear n B, 
individuals among the progeny. 9¢ 


sonnel rale 
recovery rate (ré-kuv’ér-i ror Lee is 
(of improvement).) The rate o ER a 
the ratio of the number discharg AT 
covered within a given pē fad My original 
year) to the total number in ee te ee 
group. In institutional stat ue Henui 
usually approximated by noan 6 a given 
ber discharged as recovered A 
period to the number who were 4 
during the same period. 5,236 patients 
Example. There were j we ite W 
discharged as recovered ron 
York civil State hospitals aur : 
ending June 30, 1939, representi Se same 
cent of the admissions during 
year. p, rece 
recreation (rek-rē-ā'shun), m [O sover 
ation <L. recreatio, pestorat mi revives 
o restores © ate. 
activity 


3 i sn sake. i 
aged in for its own Saxe. sgited 
EG. Social Work Year Book, vi 
Kurtz, R.H. Russell Sage 
New York, 1939) 


ac 
; ccup 

; ive (— ak’tiv). In 0C em 
recreation, active > 


5 notes any 4 
tional therapy this term deno 


astime . 

o pas nd ia 
iversional endeavor © a 

of diversional a =m engages # i 
which the patient actué ngi e 


3 shich iti 18 2°" -ion 
the participation of which ical exer 


isi 
for him to make some phys m of 2 
For example, dancing 1s 4 


S w 
recreation. m: occ 
recreation, passive, C Pdenotes a 0 H 
pational therapy this te r ment Which e 
of entertainment or amu: r 


planned and presented ae 
patient and in which he od 
pate, but plays the pass b 
looker. For example, moving 
concert are forms of passive 


ae a + fori 
recrimination, mania f 
recrimination. 


PY? i-a, . 
5. As pelancma” 
recurrent mania (ré-kér’ent 3 
mania. x radh r 
. ac_ora/shu P 
redintegration (red-in-te S orations ape 

[<L. redintegratio, -onts, als or hss jes 
newal, red- (used before se ration] È pge 
as re-, back, again + integ n. See in 
common term for reintegration- 

i c 
tion. pt: reduc | 
reductive (ré-duk’tiv), ae pack 
p-p- of reducere, lead or bri 


Reduplicative Memory Deception 


Term commonly used in Jung’s analytical 
Psychology. ‘I employ this expression to 
denote that method of psychological inter- 
Pretation which regards the unconscious 
Product not from the symbolic point of 
view, but merely as a semiotic expression, a 
Sort of sign or symptom of an underlying 
Gert Accordingly the reductive method 
A he unconscious product in the sense 
ola leading-back to the clements and basic 
Processes, irrespective of whether such 
rial are reminiscences of actual 
tik or whether they arise from elemen- 
Y processes affecting the psyche. Hence, 
wine ee method is orientated back- 
ma Posies to the constructive 
is thee aa ther in the historical sense or 
ada pe y figurative sense of a tracing 
aes omplex and differentiated factors 
he general and elementary.’ (Jung; 
C atm Types, tr. by Baynes, 
vers pes Brace & Company, New 
ondon, 1923) 


reduplicati i 
arp licative memory deception. See 
k ption, reduplicative memory. 
ke a a 

education (rē-ed-ū-kā’shun), n. [<re- 
i cation.] See education. 
ee are i 
manja (èf'ërz), n.pl. Slang expression for 
Ea guana cigarettes. Possibly the weed 
‘ rst brought by sailors (?) from the 


reefs 4 
aS Mariguana Island in the Ba- 
Tefe 3 eR 

2 amen & delusion of (ref/ér-ens dé-la’- 


refere Se reference, ideas of. 

à ti ideas of (—, i-dé’az ov) [<refer 
back me to bear or carry back <ve-s 
dividual erre, to carry, bear.] When an in- 
Scious, Mere his own, usually uncon- 
and then a upon another or other persons 
Ideas as if 13 roceeds to act toward those 
Source, h they originated from an outside 
For inst € is said to show ideas of reference. 
Scious oon a patient with an uncon- 
With the Se to steal, was preoccupied 
Serted he ine delusional, that others as- 
Process “See oes: to steal. The psychic 
Urges, so reves criticism of the projecte 
that he i that the patient may not know 
able impu really criticizing some undesir- 

pulse within himself. 
hibits Hamad patient almost always €x- 
e activin t Teference. He misinterprets 
have pe ties of others, believing that they 
charactor roal reference of a derogatory 
Teflex T to him. See projection. 
The Prag te Hicks-akt), n. While discussing 

Pp. A the Dream Processes, Freud 

at ‘all our psychic activities 
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Regression 


proceed from, (inner or outer) stimuli and 
terminate in innervations.’ There is a sen- 
sory and a motor end to the psychic appa- 
ratus. See system. He adds that ‘the psychic 
apparatus must be constructed like a re- 
flex apparatus. The reflex act remains the 
type of every psychic activity as well.’ 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933) 


reflex, corneal. See corneal reflex. 


reflex hallucination. See hallucination, re- 
flex. 

reflex hysteria (— his-t@/ri-a). Kretschmer 
uses this expression for a hysterical sign in 
which an automatic nervous process, that 
is, a reflex, plays a dominant part, while 
the will plays a minor role. Examples of 
reflex hysteria are: simple spasm, tremors 
and tics. 


reform (ré-fawrm’), n. [OF. reformer <L. 
reformare <re- + form(are), to form < forma, 
form, figure, shape.) Reform ‘does not 
seek to change the mores but rather to 
change conditions in conformity with the 
mores.’ (Park, R.E. and Burgess, E.W. 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921) 


regression (ré-gresh’un), n. [<L. regressio, 
-onis, a going back, return <regressus, p-p- 
of regredi, go back <re-, back + gradi, to 
step, walk, go.] From the psychiatric point 
of view regression refers to the act of return- 
ing to some earlier level of adaptation. 
The mentally healthy individual progresses 
through many so-called levels. Following 
the designations of Freud, they are (1) in- 
trauterine; (2) infancy (early and late; ex- 
tending from birth to approximately the 
fifth year; this period includes, among 
other things, the phases of oral, anal and 
genital organization); (3) latency (ex- 
tending from about the age of five to 
puberty; one of its chief characteristics is 
sublimation); (4) puberty (beginning at 
the onset of manhood or womanhood and 
continuing for two or three years; one of 
its main attributes is adult sexuality) ; 
(5) adolescence (beginning at the termina- 
tion of puberty and ending in the early or 
middle twenties; its principal character- 
istics revolve around the reality-principle 
heterosexuality, and sublimated interests); 
(6) adulthood (extending from the termi- 
nation of the adolescent period to senes- 
cence; the characteristics of adolescence 
are amplified during this stage); (7) senes- 
cence (the phase of decadence). 


Regression-neurosis 


When an individual, say, at the age of 
forty, begins to show symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia and subsequently undergoes deep 
regression, he passes through the various 
levels of adaptation formerly lived through 
by him. Thus, with the abandonment of 
the qualities of adulthood, he regressively 
becomes, so to speak, adolescent, pubertal, 
puerile and finally infantile; he may also 
Tegress to a stage resembling that of the 
intrauterine period of existence. As a rule, 
regression in schizophrenia or in any of 
the psychogenic psychiatric disorders is 
accomplished by means of symbolic mani- 
festations, 

From the psychoanalytic standpoint, re- 
gression and fixation (q.v.) are commonly 
associated with each other. When fixation 
is intense, the part of 
reality may easily lead to regression. But, 
internal frustrations are even more impor- 
tant, according to Freud. 


“According to the concept of finality, 


‘velopment can 
» from an emo. 


regression-neurosig ( 


h -nü-rõ’sis) 
cording to Kempf’s d J 


lassification 


le level, permitting wish-fulfilli 
indulgences,’ The 
d ‘distressi 


K but Persistent 
Characteristic affecti i 


temporal (— tem’po- 
temporalis Em, "oris; co 
we Mvestigate Psychoneurotic con- 
we find in each of them occasion 
ent upon a so-called temporal re- 
which ath ee Particular extent * 
its evolution, wow retraces the stages of 


distinguish two such re- 
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Reinforcement of Affect 
e 
gressions—one in the development of 16 
ego and the other in that of E 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. D 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virgi a 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
don, 1924-25) a 
i —, top-0-§ 
regression, topographical Ces of 
-graphia. 
] regres- 
s well exempli- 


Woolf 
Lon- 


topogr aph ical 
eviou 
one to distinguish it from me Pel ro- 
entioned temporal or deve k3 bers (vol: 
ssion.’ (Freud, S. Collected Pa, Virginia 
pe by Riviere, J.: Leonard aroanalys's 
Woolf and The Institute of Psyc 
London, 1924-25) 
regressive (ré-gres'iv), 
-ive.] Tending to or ch 
gression. 


on) + 
a [<regress lion) 
aracterize 
res 
jute, 1¢8 
regressive substitute. See substituts 


ol 
7 em, 
am (— tip’). In the Ife 


regressive type ibed val 
constitutional types deori és DA: T, 
this type is characterized on and lymFg 
side by hypoplasia of blo tess glands ihe 
vessels, intestines and duc js. Since OP ed 
by its tendency to zuberi coe disting vat 
psychological side this YP prenia; n of 
by its disposition to sc et pers an 
severe of all regressive uiv 


to De 
this type are comparable and its ead 
type in Kretschmer’s sys alt 
alents in other systems. = in-fors i z 
reinforcement of affect (TEP yo 0 


d, t up’ 
ov af’ekt). According to ae ago! 
psychic ‘institutions’, na ene ey 


o! t 
pressed and the suppressing on, put pe 
in the act of mutual mb ces, th 5i 
may also combine their naa e 
ducing mutual Se 
process is called reser a two 

‘The cases in which th al resu 
bring about a patho oe farce 
operation and mutua sant i 
ec just as much snd ed.)» gan” 
The Interpretation of Dream. illan 
Brill, A.A. The Macm 


New York, 1933) 


tr. byi 


Reintegration 


jeintegration (-té-gra/shun), n. [<re- + 
ntegration.] See integration. 
rej . i cta 
ma venation (ré-j00-vé-na’'shun), n.[<L. 
Bech ack + juvenis, young.) A special 
z a Operation introduced by Steinach 
Fa eatp in men certain pathological 
ered eld age, sexual impotence, 
oidism. PAy of the prostate, or eunuch- 
Whi . . 
ron the ordinary vasectomy technique 
Lene E In sterilization is bilateral and 
aA e proximal end of the seminal 
performa. the ‘rejuvenating’ operation is 
la unilaterally and provides for 
ae at both ends of the given vas def- 
aoe aad goa of rejuvenation is said to 
Pro iterat by a renewed activity of the 
= and regenerating interstitial 
considered Issue of the testicles, which is 
Paratus r to be the hormone-bearing ap- 
ual libido ant responsible in men for sex- 
al favorab aS aswel as by an 
f er 
endocrine Shean, esponse of the other 
o simi m x 
been a surgical technique has as yet 
men, ped for the rejuvenation of 


Tela: c 
rela a (rē-la 


Cmaps’), n. [<L. rel f 
t . » relapsus, p.p. O! 
ae uae, sink or fall back.] A patient 
Subsequen ered or improved and who 

tY suffers a recurrence of the 
18 said to have experienced a 


Telea, 

lease Phenomena (ré-lés’ fē-nom’ē-nå), 
e tee Jackson (1834-1911) con- 
t Tale and mechanism of what he 
Meant the u case Phenomena’. By this he 


Center hea hi apered activity of a lower 
Ing as a ae igher inhibiting center act- 
that etol is removed or destroyed, so 


rm 
fancously aiecased? structure can spon- 


Telease th Scharge motor impulses. 

of Psychoth e PY (— ther’a-pi), n. A form 

dren; by th crapy applied to young chil- 

Create situa, S€ Of play methods it aims to 

Dg the chi ons for the purpose of releas- 
d’s anxieties, 


“lifun), z, [<L. religio, -onis, 
ee Scruple, reverence, T 
o r awe <root leg- (lig-) to 
Teverin’ Worry about, as in OL. ha 
Sere, not ti © gods, pious, religious; negle- 
she a heed, not to trouble oneself 
an Care eee) not at all + legere; dili- 

nce religi2, 2!duous, conscientious.] 
Produ DA is largely a spontaneous 
‘ngua franc Bey be regarded as a kind of 

@ of human nature, so that man’s 


Telj gion (re 


a aten 
Scru 
e pl 
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Repetition-compulsion 


conflicts and their resolution (when resolu- 
tion is possible) can be stated and dealt 
with in its terms.’ (Casey, R.P. The Psy- 
choanalytic Study of Religion. Journal Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, p.439, Octo- 
ber 1938) 

Fromm regards religious thought as an 
interaction between social forces and the 
deeper unconscious responses in the indi- 
vidual. 
religious mania (ré-lij‘us mā’ni-å). Sce 
paranoia, amorous. 
reminiscence, hysterical (rem-i-nis’ens, 
his-ter’i-kal) [See pseudo-reminiscence.] Rem- 
iniscence in a hysterical individual. In dis- 
cussing hysterical mechanisms Freud says: 
‘hysterical patients suffer principally from 
reminiscences.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf anc The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25). Exciting 
psychical traumata or experiences long 
since past tend to operate with great inten- 
sity, and the memory of them is not forgot- 
ten. 
reminiscent neuralgia (-’ent nii-ral'ji-z). 
In a hypersensitive person, a cerebral im- 
pression of pain persisting after the actual 
attack of neuralgia has passed away. 


remission (ré-mish’un), n. [<L. remissio, 
-onis, a sending back, abatement <remit- 
tere, p.p. remissus, to send back.] The term 
remission means the abatement of the symp- 
toms and signs of a disorder or disease. The 
abatement may be partial or complete. 
Physicians use the expression remission to 
denote amelioration, which even if com- 
plete for the time being, does not neces- 
sarily imply permanent cure; in fact, the 
term carries the idea that the amelioration 
of the symptoms is temporary. 

renifleur (ré-né-flér’), n. [<F. sniffer, < 
renifler, to sniff, snort, snuffle, inhale breath 
violently by the nose <It. niffo(o), snout 
L.G. nif, beak.] See osphresiolagniac. 
repersonalization (ré-pér-sun-al-i-2a’- 
shun), n. [<re + personalization.] Morton 
Prince suggested this term in place of 
hypnotism. (Society Transactions. Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry 15: 800-802, 
1926) 

repetition by imitation of another’s ac- 
tion. See echopraxia. 
repetition-compulsion (rep-é-tish’un- 
kom-pul’shun), n. [< L. repetitio, -onis <re- 
petitus, p-p. of repetere, to seek again, resume 
to repeat <re-, again + petere, to strike at, 


Repetition-compulsion-principle 


aim at, desire, seek; sce compulsion.) ‘The 
blind impulse to repeat earlier experiences 
and situations quite irrespective of any ad- 
vantage that doing so might bring from a 
pleasure-pain point of view.’ (Jones, E. 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1938) 


ally a painful one, that contains ‘no poten- 
tiality of pleasure and which could at no 
time have been’? 

‘It must be explained that we are able to 
postulate the principle of a repetition-compul- 
sion in the unconscious mind, based upon 
probably inherent 
e instincts—a prin- 
h to overrule the 
ding to certain as- 


tendencies of small children. (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
ay of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 


‘It is also 
fantil 


can only be reprod 
he sense of F uy 


i, S. Further 
hnique of 


Tepetition 
eotypy. 
Tepetition of one’s 


it o Own speech (— oy 
Wunz 6n’ spéch’), Auto-echolalia. j 


» Constant (—, kon’stant). Ster- 


repetition-reaction -ré-ak’; 
Tebetition-compulsion, f molly Bee 
Tepetiti ē 

at petitious Speech (-'us spēch’), Verbiger- 
r 5 

fe ome (ré-plas'ment), n. [<ree 4 
TRE i -] In psychiatric occupational 


ea term denotes the substitution 


i and healthy thought d ac- 
tions for y y gnts and ac 
means used alihi, abnormal ones. The 


Chieve this result include 
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Repress 


: ivities such 
the employment of various een: a 
as the handicrafts, recreation an 
terests of a constructive nature. 


. -ea3chun ne 
replacement-creation Kazaen) 
While discussing hysteria Jer symptoms 
‘in the production of — Sy finda- 
the displacement process pa arded as 
mental part, and it must be oe iarities 
one of the most characteristic p a 
of the malady. The sy ee an 5 
ment-creations (Æ ate bil Aisan n a pain- 
take the place in consciousn s (Jones, 3, 
ful and repressed comple William 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (At a 1938) 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, ene 
nve to sub- 


replacement-formation eee 
n. An idea or set of ideas tata 4 
stitute for another or other a safely ba? 
‘The generalization can family group» 
arded that all members of the from siste 
from brother to gradiather ‘mations 0 th 
aunt, are all replacement- nity a n 
image of the original tr s E. Papers 
mother and child.’ Clone m Woo 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ec 
Company, Baltimore, 1 


15-ri), % 
-mem 0 
replacement-memory ( 


substitution of one memory for 
‘Of especial interest a aas rE a 

repressed complex, whic! iteli th 

for the forgetting, homara as, Aa 

placement-memory, whic  ise-forma a 

ways the case, a compro yg- Analysis alti- 

(Jones, E. Papers on Pye mpany> Be 

ed.). William Wood & Co 

more, 1938) 


representability, rega 
ta-bil’i-ti, ré-gard’ fawr. uch psychi hae: 
used by Freud to refer 10 Gisplaceme” she 
esses as condensation, ' iiD etc arer 
change of the verbal exp. eet the T 
purpose of which is to oe presentati 
ment of the censorship for E jou! 
the unconscious impulses 1 ome in- i 
indirect (-t@ 50" preu! 

when use pe n0 


representation, 
rekt’). This term, w t when tê : 
indicates that a patien on 3 man ct 
the course of free associa scious © rit by 
direct reference to his uoan e hint O 
but may indirectly give sor ot 
i i : 

remote or veiled allusions pression] i 

= r [See re press Pys 
repress (ré-pres’), v. [Ses to repress io 
a ae fae point of pi ee d = 
force material from the rea it imp! peeh 
ness into the nncans Girt rert ‘a ° oon 
that force is continuous: Y cious: s 
the material in the uncon! 


Repressed, Return of the 


function of repression is to prevent mate- 
nial which was never conscious from gain- 
ing the level of consciousness. 


repressed, return of the. Sce return of the 
repressed. 


repression (rē-presh'un), n. [<M.L. re- 
n -onis <L. repressus, -P- of reprimere, 
wet back, curb, check. The concept is 
in ee psychiatry. The most 
a description of it was made by 
tive op t may be briefly defined as the ac- 
baia of keeping out and ejecting, 
impul 8 from consciousness, the ideas or 
Pulses that are unacceptable to it. 
idea ae an instinct-presentation (i.e., an 
is pained pee ideas charged with affect) 
an effort is © the contents of consciousness, 
of the unc made to thrust it into the sphere 
to a mini onscious. It is possible to reduce 
stinet-presenta the influence of such an in- 
into its ae by first breaking it up 
the affectiy asic components: the idea and 
are three thi charge. This means that there 
Sion: (1) q ings that are subject to repres- 
idea; ‘(3 p Instinct-presentation; (2) the 
When the tie affect, In many instances, 
fully rene qtr instinct cannot be success- 
“Pressed, either the ideational or the 
pressed. tpat may be. If the idea is re- 
ciated oa i ffect with which it was asso- 
in conseiy e transferred to another idea 
Connection snes) that has no apparent 
t € affecti with the original idea. Or, if 
S repressed, the idea, remaining, 
» alone in consciousness may be 


affectiy, 


Aap im. He may repress both, but if 
Strives to ree charged with affect, it 
rn to eop nter Consciousness. It may re- 
examp nsciousness in disguised form, for 

©» as hatred for some superior, un- 
alone of a ith the father. If the idea 
May be moe father is repressed, the hate 
Ot reco ansferred to someone else, who is 
ing fo, pled by the individual as stand- 
Pressed, q © father. If the hate alone is re- 
With love. a idea (father) may be cathected 
return po 3 this last instance the hate may 
With om, Consciousness to be connected 
Substitute Ne not known to be a father- 


the ; 
Tebressi, h o poregoing observations refer to 
Werextubsion” which Freud at times calls 
on, because the material re- 
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Repression, Topography of 


pressed is that which was once in the con- 
scious realm. 

There is another subdivision called pri- 
mal repression. The ego has also the task of 
keeping repressed in the unconscious the 
material that has never been in conscious- 
ness. ‘Now we have reason for assuming 
a primal repression, a first phase of repression, 
which consists in a denial of entry into con- 
sciousness to the mental (ideational) pres- 
entation of the instinct. This is accom- 
panied by a fixation; the ideational presen- 
tation in question persists unaltered from 
then onwards and the instinct remains at- 
tached to it? (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 

Primal repression is maintained in virtue 
of anti-cathexis, which Freud says ‘is the 
sole mechanism of primal repression.” 

According to Jung, repression plays an 
important role. For example, when the 
superior function is thinking (e.g., the extra- 
verted thinking type), the feeling function 
is subordinated. When the individual tries 
to meet all the requirements of living by 
the thinking function, ‘sooner or later—in 
accordance with outer circumstances and 
inner gifts—the forms of life repressed [i.e., 
feeling, intuition and sensation] by the in- 
tellectual attitude become indirectly per- 
ceptible, through a gradual disturbance of 
the conscious conduct of life. Whenever 
disturbances of this kind reach a definite 
intensity, one speaks of a neurosis.’ (Jung, 
C.G. Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, 
H.G.: Harcourt, Brace & Company New 
York & London, 1923) 
repression-neurosis (-nii-rd’sis), n. Kempf 
uses this term for a neurosis in which there 
is ‘vague consciousness to total uncon- 
sciousness of the nature and influence of 
the ungratifiable affective cravings.’ The 
symptoms are the same as those in the sup- 
pression neurosis ‘plus functional distor- 
tions of the projicient apparatus and 
changes in reactivity to the sense organs.’ 
(Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby 
Company, St.Louis, 1921) 


repression, primal (—, pri’mal). See re- 
pression. 

repression, proper (—, prop’ér). See repres- 
sion. 

repression, secondary. See secondary repres- 
sion. 

repression, topography of (—, t6-po hafi 
a [<Gr. topographia, description = 


Repressive 


country <(¢épos, place, region + -graphia.] 
A psychoanalytic concept. ‘So far we have 
gathered from our discussion that repres- 
sion is essentially a process affecting ideas, 
on the border between the systems Ucs 
and Pes (Cs)... > (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25). Freud 
calls this the topographical hypothesis of 
repression, in contradistinction to the func- 
tional hypothesis. 


repressive (ré-pres’iv), a.[<repress + -ive.] 
Tending to or designed to repress. 
reproduction (ré-prd-duk’shun), n. [<re 
+ production <L. producere, to bring forth, 
bear, beget <pro-, before, forward + 
ducere, to lead.] The creative process by 
which organic life is transmitted from one 
individual to a succession of new ones. Al- 
though the origin of new organisms takes 
place in very different ways, the ultimate 
aim and sense of the reproductive process 
is always to maintain the preservation of a 
species and to guarantee the continuity 
between successive generations. 
Plants and th 
originate by ase 
tion which si 


an unequal division, 
that the offspring can 
Practically identical 


igher animals, th 
sexual cells or g 


and egg, accordi 
duced in th testi t0 Whether they 


€ testis of a male or in the 
a fama ova: 
emake. At fertilization a male and 
A amete i 
ustaa us unite, the nucleu 


mpletel h th: s of one 
etely wit t 
and the form RA z arar 


as sperm 
are pro- 


er $ 
is bondae izal reproduction occurs, it 
ead to variations among the 
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Residence Rat 


4 e veen 
offspring as well as to differences beti 
offspring and parents. Matie E A 
have only half of the chromos eee 
individual producing the gent sjan Ba 
homologous chromosomes are sia gerin 
not usually identical. The epee bromo: 
cell depends on which of the ve aie 
somes it has received from ea 
meiosis. 3 
l In certain groups of animals, 
stance in the honey-bee, rah 
velop into a new individual kaei 
been fertilized by a spermato a is cal 
uniparental mode of repro a 
parthenogenesis and is oe 
although offspring pea 
genetically have only one pa (on) + 
<reproduc eft 


reproductive (-’tiv), a. [ f repro 


-ive.| Tending to or capable © 


tion. — 
reproductive type (apro dral typ 
In Rostan’s system of ee by a pre i 
this type was characterizce stem over H5 
inance of the reproduchivt sys lthoug a i 
other systems of the bo ya pased on the 
major type of other gsto o reproduc 
degree of development 0 a fs comp 
system, this type of ee is a sub- 
to the hypergenital type WP yi Be 
of the dolichomorphic type Ipo contra 
tem of Pende, and may ae ; 

with the sterile ‘atrophic’ Con: 
system of Carus. 


<L. : 
repulsion (ré-pul’shun); 7- Oe pst p 
-onis, a repelling, reos i r 
of repellere, to drive or thr h, drive, DY 
<re- back + pellere, to po vecombina py 
A modifying process in t S discovers ion 
of genetic factors, which “es a 
Bateson and Punnett both @ indepe? 


poems fi 
to the Mendelian principle Cithesis 


titutio. 


assortment and as the P : ee 
phenomenon of coupling ae f the 8° ag 
anism consists of an Rae to 
introduced by different pê : 
the same gametes, and its 
that of coupling, leading Teg 
of an excess of the parenta new 
genes and a deficiency o! 4 
combinations. n’s chrom? gi 
According to Morga Jing are Tome 
theory repulsion and. COUP an he 
festations of a single impp r 
non now usually called linkas 


so 


v 
-zish Y” 4 
‘ -wi-Z 
requisition of reality (rek p 
ré-al/i-ti). See pathogenesis. at’) [OF k 
residence rate (rez’i-dens Ta 7). ba 


j nti. dere 
residens, -ntis, pres.p. of rest 


Residue, Archaic 


sedére, to sit; see rate (of first admission).] In 
peorannal statistics, the residence rate is 
i ased upon the population actually in 
nstitutions of a given type on any specified 
dca reami, it is the ratio of the resi- 
kesha tion to the total population of 
Bees. On June 30, 1938 there were 
lien it gan in the New York civil State 
eat als, a rate of 432.8 per 100,000 gen- 

s Popularna, Corresponding rates for 
a ieee important groups of mental dis- 
23.5, oe as follows: general paresis, 
EER ae psychoses, 13.7; psychoses 
e eai ral arteriosclerosis, 29.4; senile 
Eok S, 14.6; manic-depressive psy- 

8, 33.3; dementia praecox, 254.3. 


Tesi 3 
reside} archaic (-dū, ar-ka/ik) [<OF. 
is left by . residuum, neut. of residuus, which 
Sreside, chind or remains over and above 
és, Bae sce residence (rate) ; <Gr. archai- 
ol Deas stoned, primitive.] Remnants 
itive mentality ; see function-engram. 
Tesisi Peer : 
tance (ré-zis‘tans), n. [<F. resistance 
Tesist 2 5 
to athe resist, oppose <re- back + sistere, 
lytic a arp From the psychoana- 
$ ol vie’ K c A E 
OPpositi w resistance is ‘the instinctive 
to lay b 
tio; 


€ 
As you 
analytic th 
Perception 
Patient wh 
of his un 
uctory 
Prot 
Inc., Ney -H.: W.W.Norton & Company, 
‘ambigu York, 1933). Freud says that itis 
Sistance on and useless’ to believe that re- 
Sistance pae m in the unconscious: re- 
Materjal Peet Operate from the repres®® 


rather 2 Decause “to the repressed we must 
force, an cribe a strong upward-driving 


Sciousnesg -pulsion to get through to con- 
Manifestati he resistance can only be a 
ough sees of the ego, which carried 

is ne CPression at one time or other 

3 Ow endeavoring to keep It up.’ 
ega, ego Freud means the ego an 
» cach of which is partly con- 
the eo Gee unconscious. Indeed, ‘*- - - 
bya y mncluding the super-ego) does not 

Consegue 28 completely coincide with the 

Conscious» bia)” repressed with the un- 

O; . 
™ the individual psychologist the 
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Te 7 a k S 
i resistentia <L, resistens, -ntis, pres-p- of 


Retention Hysteria 


patient learns, for the first time in his life. 
to know himself and to control his aren. 
tense instincts. To accomplish this it is 
necessary to do away with resistance 
against the physician.’ (Adler, A. The Prac- 
tice and Theory of Individual Psychology, tr. by 
Radin, P.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Company, London, 1924) 
resocialization (ré-s6-shal-i-za’shun), n. 
[re + socialization. | In occupational therapy 
this term usually denotes the replacement 
of tendencies in an individual by habits 
which will aid in adjustment to the group 
and community and to the accepted social 
standards. 

respiratory type (res’pi-ra-t6-ri tip’) [<L. 
respiratus, p-p- of respirare, to blow or 
breathe back, breathe, respire <re- 
again(st), back + spirdre, breathe, blow.] 
In the system of Rostan and Sigaud, this 
type is distinguished from the muscular, di- 
gestive and cerebral types by a predominance 
of the circulatory and respiratory systems 
over the others. Many typologists classify 
such persons in the asthenic type, although 
they seem to be at the pole opposite to the 
asthenic with his flat underdeveloped 
chest, hypoplastic blood vessels and poorly 
expanding lungs. See asthenic. 


rest-cure (rest’ kūr), n. The term is usu- 
ally associated with the ps ychiatrist, Silas 
Weir Mitchell (1829-1914), who stressed 
the value of rest, environmental change, 
fattening diet, massage and mild exercise. 
It has not achieved much distinction as an 
isolated method of treatment, though the 
individual procedures (rest, environmental 
change, etc.) are known to be highly val- 
uable. 

restlessness (rest’les-nes), n. Jactitation. 


restraint (ré-strant’), n. [OF. restrainte 
<restraindre <L. restringere, to draw back 
tightly, bind fast, tighten, restrain, check.] 
In the treatment of the violently psychotic 
patient, a measure whereby he is pre- 


vented (by the camisole or restraint-sheet) 
from doing injury to himself or others. 


retention (ré-ten’shun), n. (OF. <L. reten- 
tio, -onis, holding or keeping back; main- 
tenance <re- back + tenēre, to hold, keep.] 
The inability to evacuate the bladder or 
rectum, due to disease affecting the nerve 
pathways controlling these organs. 

retention hysteria (— his-tē'ri-à). Freud 
says that the splitting of consciousness is 
not a primary process in hysteria; accord- 
ing to J.Breucr, the basis is in the hypnoid 
state. In certain forms of hysteria ‘the 


Retention of Affect 


splitting of consciousness plays an insig- 
nificant part, or perhaps none at all. These 
are the cases in which all that had hap- 
pened was that the reaction to traumatic 
stimuli had failed to occur, so that they are 
accordingly dissolved and cured by “abre- 
action” —they are the pure “retention 
hysterias.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 


retention of affect (— ov af’ckt). See 
Strangulated affect. 


reticular (ré-tik’G-lér), a. [<reticulum.] 
Netlike or functioning like a net. 
reticulum (-lum), n. [L., a little net, dimin. 


of rete, net.] A finely meshed network in a 
cell or in some delicate tissue system. Biol. 


rétifism (ra’ti-fiz’m), n. [<Rétif de la Bre- 
tonne (1734-1806), a famous French educa- 
tor, known for this sexual perversion.] Ivan 
Bloch coined this term for fetishism of the 
foot and shoe; in this form of sexual perver- 
sion the foot or shoe or both possess the 
value of the genital organs for the rétifist. 
A patient ‘loved’, as he put it, the female 
shoe to the same degree that ‘others are 
attracted to the female genitals.’ He looked 
upon the shoc as if it were a real person,— 
gaining full and complete sexual satisfac- 
tion, including ‘intercourse’, with the ob- 


ject; he used it as an agency of masturba- 
tion, 


rétifist (-fist), n. One affected with rétifism, 


retrogenesis (ret-rd-jen’é 
retrogenesis. 


retrograde amnesia. Sce amnesia, retrograde. 


retropulsion (-pul’shun), n. [<L. retro, 
back + pulsio, -onis <pulsus, p.p. of pellere, 
to drive.] Rapid running backward with 
short steps, in paralysis agitans; as if drawn 
by an uncontrollable force., 


retropulsive epilepsy (- 


n epileptic sym tom, c 
sudd: 5 on 


-sis), n. See law of 


‘siv ep'i-lep-si), 
; haracterized by 
en, impulsive running backward, 


Tetrospective falsification. See falsification, 
retrospective, 2 
return of the re 
TOprest’), This 
Psycho-analysis, 
sciousness of an A 


een repressed 
us, 


pressed (rē-tërn’ ov THE 
phrase, very common in 
means the return to con- 
idea or set of ideas that had 
into the sphere of the un- 


probable as we know at present, it seems 


a E © two [i.e., substitute- 
n Symptom-formation] are 
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Reversion 


iti repres- 
widely divergent, that it is not hert 
sion itself which produces sive oe tea 
tions and symptoms but that the: 


è s of the re- 
constitute indications of a return of x 


3 istene quite 
pressed and owe their ex me a Papers 
other processes.’ (Freud, S. Co ec er A 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Rivier 


The Institute © 
and Virginia Woolf and The = 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-23 


> eversare 
reversal (ré-vér’sal), n. [<Late et sey 
turn round, frequentat. Sai haat gi 
vertere, turn back, revert os 
vertere, to turn.] In psycho-a rae means 
versal of an instinct into 1ts opna 
a change of it from an aene at 
instinct or vice versa. The ami A eT 
stinct does not change; Its 0 Ter 
example, the destructive Hi ae 
directed outwardly, as pele ce 
operate upon oneself, as ma pe hi 
reversal here concerns only the é e tor 


ive 4 to 
instincts. The passive aim 


Collected Papers (Vol. aL Le 9A 
Leonard and Virginia Wool! ¢ 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, 
D eni says also that there if 
of content. ‘Reversal of se oe 4 
the single instance of the chans 
into hate.’ (ibid) ). See 
reversal-formation (-fawr-™ 
reaction-formation. 


I 
ekt 
reversal of affect (— ov af i 
sion of affect. : Abraham seals 
reversal type (— tip) dividua 
Jones use this expression 


pe revel sal 


in 
und 
s fo love 


a/shun 


), See inver” 


for ind! 
in a W' n- 
who have a tendency to act} expres co 
trary to normal. They may ON hem 
trary opinions, though va nt et A 
be illogical; they may oe items, ot 
they may enumerate irrelevé M gerien 
; é-vérs woh 4 
reversed orientation bee in w ae 
ta’shun). [See reversal.] ate direc! i 
person when walking in a 


siti j 
hai oppo” tives 
feels that he is walking in u e etii 
rection. The condition is pu rectly by 
the person orients himself co’ we 
soning. ; a)y i 
reversion Ge-vër'shun, pe Bs ss ph 
reversio, -onis, a turning ae pack, ree. 
of revertere, to turn about, C 


encte | ep 
<re- back + vertere, to turn. ok etwe f- 
nomenon which occurs 1n a 
true-breeding varieties an! Ficestor 
spring resembling a nemai w A 
than either parent. These ‘t 


Reversionary 


Pen observed for many years by plant and 
ee breeders but for lack of satisfactory 
Be ation had been regarded as due to 
eect Atay force which caused the re- 
maar and subsequent reappearance ofa 

‘A ancestral trait. 
Down (a to E,W.Sinnott and LC: 
Giani Gee. of Genetics (3rd ed.), Mc- 

aa ill Book Company, Inc., New York 
niche meet 1939) every kind of reversion is 

endeli ily explained in terms of ordinary 
ofan nee inheritance. ‘The reappearance 
Cr ihe trait is usually due to the reunion 
BrSdueke or more factors, necessary for its 
in the hi n, which had become separated 

history of the plant or animal.’ 


Teversj i 
chaesionary (-cr-i), a. Relating to or 
erized by reversion. 


Tevindi . fica 

ain Mention, delirium of (ré-vin-di-ka’- 
san'iti m ìr i-um ov), insanity of (—, in- 
i v) [renewed vindication’, or clear- 


ng one 
si > À : 
leliriumn a of accusation.] See interpretation, 


Tey, . 
mau _(rev-6-li/shun), n. [F. <L. 
dolutus no’? A revolving, revolution <re- 
turn aE of revolvere, revolve, roll back, 
The ter 6 + volvere, to roll, turn about.] 
and far ja revolution connotes ‘a sudden 
the conti caching change, a major break in 
evo; nia aT of development.” (Mensel, A. 
ia of the nan Counter-Revolution; Encyclopae- 
Macmil! octal Sciences (Vol. 13), p.367. The 
revel Company, New York, 1934). 
Secks to cha, ion is ‘a mass movement which 
existing s nge the mores by destroying the 
gess, E apral order,’ (Park, R.E. and Bur- 
287. Unive Introduction to the Science of Sociol- 
may ersity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
hr j 
tural, ni te Sl types of revolution are: cul- 
the mores ~ Profound changes take place in 
result fros dusi ial, where sudden changes 
ions: technological discoveries and 
Change ta. and political, where violent 
€s place in the political order. 


thabd, : 

"habdog, PRObia (rab-d5-f6'bi-a), n: [<Gr. 

of roq an » wand, switch + phobia. Fear 
> Mstrument of punishment. 


Themb, 

thembasmén us (rem-baz’mus), n. [<Gr- 
thémbeg? „2 Foaming about; wavering 
ision, m to turn round and round. In- 

i žmo : ental uncertainty. 

dire, filth zey (rī-pof’à-ji), n. [< Gr. rhýpos, 
Opħagy. + P#agy.] The eating of filth; sca- 


rh 
YPophobia Ge 


pos, dirt, flh qC p3- bind), n. [<Gr- thf 


phobia.) Fear of dirt or filth. 
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Ritual 
rhythm, affective. See affective rhythm. 


riddance-principle (rid’ans prin’si-p’ 

See ridlane efik. inti apres Thy. 
riddance-reflex (-ré’fleks), n. ae: 
to free.] This term, at en by shad = 
fers to ‘many reflexes designed to eliminate 
pain-causing agents from the surface or 
inside of the body. The scratch reflex, the 
shedding of tears, sneezing, coughing, spit- 
ting, vomiting, colic bowel movement are 
but a few well-known instances of this prin- 
ciple of pain control in our bodily organiza- 
tion. This principle I have called the rid- 
dance principle, and its physiological embodi- 
ments the riddance reflexes? (Developments in 
the Psychoanalytic Conception and Treatment of 
the Neuroses. The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
VIII, 434-35, 1939) 

right and left (rit’ and left’). When the 
concepts right and left appear in dreams 
they are understood in an ethical sense. 
‘The right-hand path always signifies the 
way to righteousness, the left-hand path 
the path to crime. Thus the left may signify 
homosexuality, incest, and perversion, 
while the right signifies marriage, relations 
with a prostitute, etc. The meaning is al- 
ways determined by the individual moral 
standpoint of the dreamer.’ (Stekel, W. Bi- 
Sexual Love, tr. by van Teslaar, J.-S.: Rich- 
ard G. Badger, Boston, 1922) 


right and wrong test (— rong’ test’). See 
irresponsibility; M’ Naghten rule. 

rigidity, affective (ri-jid’i-ti, a-fek’tiv) 
[<L. rigiditas, stiffness <rigidus, stiff <ri- 
gére, to stiffen.] When the emotions or af- 
fects remain constant in the face of topics 
that normally call for changes in affect, the 
condition is known as affective rigidity. It is 
encountered in purest form in patients with 
dementia praecox, who show no mood 
changes in spite of discussions covering a 
wide variety of experiences. 

“Moreover one of the surest signs of the 
disease dementia praecox is the incapacity to 
modulate the affects, or an affective rigidity. 
(Bleuler, E. Texthook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930) 
ritual (rich’a-al), n. [<L. ritualis, relating 
to religious rites or ceremonies <ritus, re- 
ligious usage, ceremony, custom.] ‘Formal 
behavior for occasions not given over to 
technological routine [which occur] both as 
the spontaneous invention of the individ- 
ual, especially of the compulsion neurotic 
and as a cultural trait.’ (Benedict, R. Rit- 
ual; Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 


Rivalry 


13), p.397. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1934) 


rivalry (ri’val-ri), n.[<rival <F. rival <L. 
rivalis, one who has the same mistress as an- 
other, competitor in love, rival <pl. rivales, 
those who have or use the same brook lie; 
with inevitable conflict of interests, <rivus, 
brook < -ry.] ‘A sublimated form of conflict 
where the struggle of individuals is subor- 
dinated to the welfare of the group.’ (Park, 
R.E. and Burgess, E.W. Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1921) 


RLS person (ir-cl-es pér’sun), n. [<the 
three sounds (r, 1, s) which usually present 
obstacles to speech-defectives.] A person 
who finds difficulty in pronouncing the 
sounds of r, /, s; by hardly justified exten- 
sion,—a stammerer (q.v.). 


role (rdl’), n. [<F. rôle, the roll on which 
an actor’s part was written <L, rotulus, ro- 
tula, a little wheel, dimin. of rota, wheel.] 
The role of a person is ‘the pattern or type 
of behavior which the child—and the adult 
—builds up in terms of what others expect 
or demand of him.’ (Young, K. An Introduc- 
tory Sociology. American Book Company, 
New York, 1934) 

romance, family (rō 


-mans’, fam’i-li). [See 
(memory) romance.) T. 


7 he expression Jamily ro- 
mance is often used synonymously with Oedi- 
pus complex (q.v.) or parental complex, 


romance, memory, See memory-romance. 


Romberg sign (rôm’bërK. sin’) [< i 
Heinrich Romberg, es 


German physician, 
1795-1873,] Swaying of the body when the 
patient stands with the feet together and 
the eyes closed, indicating a condition of 
ataxia, 


Purpose is to furnish a descri 
namic forces 


ormal aspects of the subject’s 
. The test yields information 
sses, the d 
on, Variability in me: 
eaa aee to which the su 
Promptinge al influences and to his inner 
h ~8S- Lhe test not only i E 
ain a picture is t only is used to ob 
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Rypophobia 


dif- 
but also serves as an aid in problemi oa 
ferential psychiatric diagnosis @ 
nosis. an m) 
Rosenbach’s sign (ro’z’n-baKs physi 
[<Ottomar Rosenbach, Gorman P 
cian, 1851-1907.] Inability So Perce 
ics is close the eyes immediately 4 
pletely on command. jS 
Ros(s)olimo’s reflex Call <2 
fleks) [<Russian neuro ogist, 
Ivanovich Rosolimo, born 17 
1860 of Greek parents.] et 
the toes, induced by tapping t^ 
toes. 
e (round? tip’). TI 
zanan opr a two fundament iffe 
tional types evolved by Mac Mac- 


-môz re" 
Grigoriy 

Odessa ` 
flexion 

"alls of the 


È adistin 
Auliffe: Human Life). In ng 
to the flat type (q.v.), this Hp tendency, % 
ized by an extremely eo e ensiol, in 
the colloidal cells, great curia a 
creased osmotic pressure, 4 is vorrespo™ 
ble expenditure of energy Wit 
ing dynamic sweep. E m mean 
-rrh(o)ea (-rē'å), combining foz rhein, t9 
ing flow <Gr. rhoia, flow, HU ` 
flow, run. aie j; Ge! 
Rüdin (ridin) Ernst Bio ae F, 
man psychiatrist and g minatits 
v. [si manuel 
theg regurgitati 

10 ponders 


ruminate (rd0’mi-nat), 
p-p. ruminari, to chew 1 
-minis, the throat, gullet. h 
remasticate and reswallow; ) 
meditate. Zyumit alt 
rumination (-na’shun), i 

From the psychiatric poian ay 
nation or merycism is he 
regurgitation, remasticates sometimes ong 
ing again. The practice ise Itals m 
served in psychiatric patie : 
meditation. u 


1 simp tign 
Rumpf’s symptom (roomp! “Ty ysicial 


n Pry” presi 
[<Theodor Rumpf, Germ” ghenia Pinte 
1862-1923.] In cases af aen ene 
sure over a painful point beats Po 
the pulse from ten to twenty k be 
ute. ait m 

4 = = gel pied 

rupophobia (rd0-po-f6'bi ), a12) 
rhypophobia. 


(1745-1 


Rush (rush) Benjamin 


Be ips a9 
father of American psychiattY- ge 


EF n. 
rypophobia (rī-pö-fö'bi-å)» 
rhypophobia. 


7 


pectin (sad’iz’m), n. [<F. sadisme, coined 
gees Alphonse Frangois Sade, 
1814 y called Marquis de Sade (1740- 
aci )s a French writer who describes char- 
ae indulging in sexual perversions 
Sem upon the pleasure of inflicting cruelty 
word others] Freud said that ‘we use the 
depe pauar when sexual satisfaction 
oun i upon the sexual object suffering 
Frend -treatment and humiliation. . . - 
cho-Ana, aa New Introductory Lectures on Psy- 
oie e tr. by Sprott, WJ.H.: WwW. 
p.143). : < Company. Inc., New York, 1933, 
irected adism is the destructive instinct 
Charact outwards, thereby acquiring the 
Allis «xy of aggressiveness.’ (ibid) 
Most eae that ‘perhaps the simplest and 
ing eon definition is that of Krafft-Eb- 
oahi yal emotion associated with the 
(Ellis oiar pain and use violence. . 
ol. 3). Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
1903, p 5) F.A.Davis Company, Phila., 
Rae defined sadism as a state in which 
o ele ampule consists in the tendency 
Person? 4) l-use and humiliate the beloved 
ed.), 18 (Die Konträre Sexualempfindung (3rd 
sade? P30) 
ita anal. See anal-sadism. 
ghost, 3 larval (—, lar’val) [<L. larva, 
term tan ecter, mask.] Hirschfeld uses the 
= mask; he in one of its original meanings, 
conga hence, larval sadism is masked or 
i sadism. 
1 . 
Portion pomat (—, pri’mal). A certain 
mains wihi the death-instinct always re- 
sadism in the individual; it is called prt- 
with eae according to Freud is identi- 
ie., tl asochism. ‘After the chief part of 
Ou ard. € death instinct] has been directed 
a residuy towards objects, there remains as 
rotogenie Within the organism the true 
and bes masochism, which on the one 
and on a mes a component of the libido 
Sb, other still has the subject itsel 
) ject.” (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
» tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard an 
Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
sis, London, 1924-25) 
iit) n. One who practices sadism. 
Pertaini (sa-dis'tik), a. [<sadist + -ic.] 
| aming to or ch a dism 
aint D aracterized by sadism. 
di-zez’) apana disease (sant dim’fnaz 
S insane, 


Qi 
cal 


Sadist (1 
Sadistic 


a British noblewoman, mur- 


S 


t-Dymphna, patron saint of 


dered by her insane father, in Gheel, Bel- 
gium.] Any mental disease, insanity. 

Saint John’s evil (— jonz’ é’vil). Epilepsy. 
Saint Martin’s evil (— miar’tinz é’vil). 
Dipsomania. 

Saint Mathurin’s disease (— mac-tii- 
rANz’ di-zéz’) [<St.Mathurin, patron 
Saint of idiots and fools.] Epileptic psycho- 
sis. 

Saint Valentine’s disease (— val’en-tinz 
di-zéz’). Epilepsy. 

Saint Vitus’s dance (— vi'tus-iz dans’) 
[<St.Vitus, a christian child (martyred 
under Diocletian, 245-313 A.D.), whose 
chapels, especially the one at Ulm, were 
filled with sufferers from epilepsy, invok- 
ing the saint for cure.] Chorea; Sydenham’s 
chorea. 

salpingectomy (sal-pin-jek’td-mi), n. 
[<Gr. sélpinx, -ngos, trumpet; (hence) Anat. 
fallopian tube, + cktomé, excision.] This is a 
general medical term for the operation 
which aims at, or results in, the sterilization 
of the woman. It is performed, for surgical 
or eugenic reasons, by cutting and tying off 
the Fallopian tubes. Tubectomy or fallec- 
tomy are other expressions for this sterilizing 
operation on the female, while vasectomy 
is the corresponding operation on the male. 
The operation removing the ovaries and 
resulting in the castration of the woman, is 
usually called ovariotomy or odphorectomy. See 
sterilization; castration. 

saltatory spasm (sal’ta-t6-ri spaz’m) [<L. 
saltatorius, belonging to dancing <saltare, 
to dance; see spasm. ] Spasm of the muscles 
of the lower extremities producing jump- 
ing or skipping movements, occurring in 
hysteria. 

salt glow. See glow, salt. 


sanable (san’ab’l), a. [<L. sanabilis 
<sandre, to heal; see sanatorium.] Curable. 


sanatorium (-td/ri-um), n. [<L. sanatorius, 
health-giving <sanare, to heal, cure 
<sanus, sound, whole, healthy.] An insti- 
tution for the treatment of chronic diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, nervous and mental 
disorders, chronic rheumatism, etc., and as 
a place for recuperation under medical 
supervision; often improperly called sani- 
tarium. 


sanction (sangk’shun), n. [F. <L. sanctio, 
-onis, an establishing as inviolable; decree 
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Sand Bath 


<sanctus, p.p. of sancire, to render sacred or 
inviolable.] By this term Freud denotes the 
defensive measure which the obsessional 
neurotic is obliged to adopt in order to pre- 
vent a phantasy from being fulfilled. This 
may take the form of a formula, as in the 
case of the rat man, in which he employed 
the following formula: ‘but’, accompanied 
by a gesture of repudiation, and the phrase 
‘whatever are you thinking of?’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. 
and J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Ho- 
garth Press, London, 1925) 


sand bath (sand’ bath). Balneum arenae. 


sane (san), a. [<L. sanus, sound, whole, 
healthy; sound in mind.] Sound of mind. 


sanguine type (sang’gwin tip’) [<F. san- 
guin <L. sanguineus, bloody, blood- < san- 
guis, -inis, bload.] According to old consti- 
tutional medicine, this refers to one of the 
four classical temperamental and constitu- 
tional types distinguished by Galen. He at- 
tributed the good humor and enthusiasm 
of this type to the predominance of the 
blood over the other three humors (or flu- 
ids) of the human organism, 


sanguinem menstruationis amicae lam- 
bit et devorat. The phrase denotes a form 
of sexual perversion, namely, to drink and 


swallow menstrual blood. Quoted from 
Stekel., 


sanity (san’i-ti), n. [< sane + -ity.] Sound- 
ness of mind. 


sa(p)phic (-'ik), a. Relating to sapphism, 


sa(p)phism (saf‘iz’m), n. [<Greek poetess 
Sapphé, or in her native Aeolian dialect 
Psapphé, a Lesbian by birth (born 600 B.C. 
in the island Lesbos), who was a female 
homosexual. ] The sensual and sexual de- 
sire of woman for members of her own sex; 
known also as Lesbianism. Neither of these 
terms is in common usuage: female homo- 
sexuality is the usual term. 


satanophobia (sa-tan-3-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
Satén, Satanas <Heb. satan, adversary, op- 
Ponent + phobia.] Fear of the devil. 
satisfaction (sat-is-fak’shun), n. [<L. sa- 
tisfactio, -onis < satisfactus, P-P. of satisfacere 
Riera enough + facere, make, do.] Psycho- 
tion tee a special meaning to satisfac- 
S oe — one for gs of aande. 
g a “need”; that which does 
can fag this need is “satisfaction”. This 
ed only by a suitable (ade- 
oration of the inner source of 
ol. 4) te (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
> Sy Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
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Scatology 


Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy 

choanalysis, London, 1924-25). aan 
In occupational therapy ary ter mplishe 

a feeling of gratification, O T progres 

ment; often used in relation to t 

of an activity or interest. Talie 

saturation point, racial. See racial 

tron point. 

satyriasis (sat-i-ri’a-sis), n. pes a2, like 

<satyrian, to suffer from satyr eats half- 

a satyr, be lewd <sátyros, ai fallow: 

man, half-goat; a lewd, goa ish ality i 

Pathological, excessive heterose? 

te is a violent aay “el w 

ason is deprived by 1t- 0 ad, 

that em Medical Dictionary (Sih 64") 

J.Johnson, St. Paul’s Church 

London, 1801) 
Formerly, leprosy. Obs. ‘i satrismós 

satyrismus (-riz'mus), n. [< aA 

= satyríasis (q.v.)-] Satyriasis. ; 

satyromania (-rō-mā’ni-å), a pe 

ros, satyr + mania.] Synony! 

Rare. 


sa tyríasis 


ig'i-uts) | 
rede 

k: apere. rize! 

<F. savoir, to know <L. a character!” 


ve mM 
a defective m 


cial aptitudes which are quite 
not merely in comparisor a i 
often with the acquirement | nvenient 
persons. These persons "a 4 
described as “idiots seer west grade a, 
such ‘idiots’ are not of the rod `F. Te: 
mental deficiency. (Tredgo i uit). 
Book of Mental Deficiency ( re 193 
Wood & Company, Baltimo A H 
saapa, t 
scabiophobia (ska-bi-d-f6 bet itch 
scabies, itch <scabere, tO si 
phobia.] Fear of scabics. 


7 . 0 
scar, psychic. See psychic scar Pertaining 4 
scatologic (ska-t6-loj’ik), 2- tin 
scatology. 


ae [<G 
scatology (ska-tol’6-ji) | i Study eia 
skatés, dung, ordure + ~! a sign 
ing to excrement. It oo aang 
psychiatry, because of paces 
and abnormal manifesta 
with excrement. inning 
See the several words beg woo 
copro-. ë ana A ut 
MThe whole significance A oan re De 
is mirrored in the fact tha Si ‘heir 
few neurotics who have not 


Scatophagy 


cial scatologic customs, ceremonies, etc., 
which they retain with cautious secrecy.” 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938) 


seatophagy (ska-tof'aji), n. [<Gr. skör, 
Hele dung, ordure -$ -phagy.] Eating of 
xcrement; see also rhypophagy. 


Grete (skat’@r-ing), n. Henderson and 
hee state that ‘the minor degrees of in- 
dilnnie are known as “scattering” and 
ies apidation” (Henderson, D.K. and Gil- 

pie, R.D. A Text-Book of Psychiatry (4th 


1938) Oxford University Press, London, 


scen; . ; 
€, primal. Sce primal scene. 


Shaeffer reflex (sha‘fér ré’fleks) [< Max 
cael er, German neurologist, 1852-1923.] 
y ‘al reflexion of the great toe, induced 
Pinching the tendo Achillis. 


8 
ment (sked’il, skej’-), n. [<L. schedula, 
Strip of eaf of paper, dimin. of scheda, scida, 
lere, to Popma bark, sheet of paper <sen- 
may be ut, tear asunder.] A form on which 
informations many summarized items of 
arranged on concerning an individual; it is 
abstract that cach item may be easily 
tion, ed and made available for tabula- 


Sc i N 
[ones disease (shil/dérz di-zēz') 
1886- Teien American neurologist, 
beriaxialis poder’: disease or encephalitis 
Beneratiy iffusa, is a slowly progressive de- 
ainly ng disease of the brain occurring 
characte: | children and young people; it 1S 
Ing cere essentially by slowly advanc- 
tal eterio blindness and progressive men- 
Cotipletea oe terminating usually in 
Schiz, aenta, 
splitfin 2S), combining form meaning 
Schizein g » cleavage, rift, division <Gr. 
schizoa © split, cleave, rive. 
schiena ove psychosis. See psychosis, 


schizo; 
Reseni (oid), a. [<schiz(o)- + -oid.] 
Of W bling the division, separation or split 


€ pe . J 5 
Schizophresnalty that is characteristic 0 


Schizoj 4 SN i 
c izoid pe di-a), n. [<schizoid + -ia.] 


Schizoig: 

+ oe (skiz’oid-iz’m), n. [<schizoid 

Splitting n psychiatry this term means the 

a characte, schizm of the psyche which is 

Schizoj a pip feature of schizophrena- 

bid feature S not, however, in itself a mor- 
re. It is an expression used to de- 
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Schizophrenia, Latent 


note the aggregate of personality traits 
known as introversion, namely, quietness, 
seclusiveness, ‘shut-in-ness’. The schizoid 
individual splits or separates from his sur- 
roundings to a greater or lesser degree, con- 
fining his psychic interests more or less to 
himself. 

The intensely schizoid individual may 
become schizophrenic; it is estimated that 
not less than sixty per cent of schizophrenic 
patients show exaggerated schizoid tend- 
encies prior to the development of schizo- 
phrenia. 


schizomania (-6-ma’ni-a), n. [<schizo- + 
mania.] A psychotic state presenting a mix- 
ture of schizophrenic and manic symptoms. 


schizophasia (-fa’zhi-a), n. [<schizo- + 
-phasia.] Word-salad. 


schizophrene (skiz/G-frén), n. [<schizo- + 
phren.) One affected by schizophrenia. 


schizophrenia (-fré/ni-a), n. [<schizo- + 
-phrenia.] ‘A term, coined by Bleuler, com- 
monly synonymous with dementia praecox. 

“As the disease need not progress as far as 
dementia and does not always appear prae- 
cociter, ìe., during puberty or soon after, I 
prefer the name schizophrenia? (Bleuler, E. 
Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1930) 
schizophrenia deliriosa (sKé-z6-fre’né-a 
da-lé-ré-0'za) (Mod.L., ‘delirious schizo- 

hrenia’.] Menninger’s term for a form of 
schizophrenia which starts as a delirium 
and is frequently associated with or directly 
follows a physical illness such as influenza. 
(American Journal of Psychiatry 7, 573-88, 
4921-22) 


schizophrenia, engrafted (skiz-6-fré’ni-a, 
en-graf’ted). See propfschizophrenia. 


schizophrenia, latent (—, 1a’tent) [<L. 
latens, -ntis, pres.p. of latēre, to be hidden, 
concealed.] Bleuler often uses this expres- 
sion for personality states which he believes 
to be schizophrenia, though others call 
them schizoidism. 

‘Latent schizophrenias are very common 
under all conditions, so that the “disease” 
schizophrenia has to be a much more ex- 
tensive term than the pronounced psycho- 
sisof thesamename. . . - At what stage of 
the anomaly anyone should be designated 
as a “schizoid” psychopath, or as a schizo- 
phrenic mentally diseased, cannot at all be 
decided as yet.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psy- 
chiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930) 


Schizophrenia, Reversible 


ies 
schizophrenia, reversible (—,_ré-vér = 
b’l) [capable of reversing or turning to the 
contrary <L. reversus, p.p. of revertere, to 
turn back or about <re- back + verlere, to 
turn.] Menninger’s term for a schizo- 
phrenic state with a potentiality for a ol 
ery. Its significance is prognostic rather 
than nosological. (American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry 1, 573-88, 1921-22) 


schizophrenic (-fren’ik), a. Relating to or 
affected by schizophrenia, 
schizophrenosis (-fré-nd'sis), n. [ <schizo- 
+ phren + -osis.] Southard’s term for schizo- 
Phrenic reactions in general. 
schizothyme (skiz’6-thim), n. [<schizo- + 
-thyme < -thymia.] One who has a schizo- 
thymic personality. 
schizothymia (-thi’mi-a, -thim’i-a), n. 
schizo- +- -thymia.] I ntroversion; schizoid- 
ism, 
schizothymic (-thi’mik, -thim’ik), a. Re- 
lating to or characterized by schizothymia. 
schnauzkrampf (shnouts’krampf), n. 
<G. schnauz, snout + krampf, cramp, 
arl Ludwig 


Schrenck-Notzing (shrengk’ndt’sin Al- 
bert (1862-1 929), German a 
Schuele’s sign (shii'léz sin’) [ <Heinrich 


Schuele, German Psychiatrist, 1839-1 916.]. 
Sce omega melancholicum, 


ro que (sklé-rd’sis aN 
> Mn patches’, } Multiple sclerosis, 
Sclerosis, 


plak’) 
sclerotic 


=5c0 
m meaning looky 
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Scotoma, Mental 


sai aning 

scopo- (skō’põ-), combining gt look- 
looking, contemplating gd ool, at or 
out man, watcher <skopein, 
after a thing: a 7 
scopolagnia (-lag’ni-a), Jophilia. 
-lagnia.) Voyeurism; scop(t)op oe 
scopolagniac (-ak), n., [<scopo 
ay Voyeur; scop(t)ophiliac. i mphitia) 
scopophilia (-fil’i-a), n. a aia a ee 
Sexual pleasure derived ee 
tion or looking. It is a compo to exhib 
and stands in the same relation te S 
tionism as sadism does 10. T When 
Freud calls them paired an ebject ofi 
the individual’s own body is sscopophilia, 
scopophilia—it is really apron che sexu 
as with the pleasure gene peo 
organs of another,—the activ e Se prionism 
On the other hand active Pe others i$ 
i.e., the desire to be veins eg 
equivalent to passive pi ea takes in his 

‘The pleasure which a per me associate 
own sexual organ may oo pleasure in 
with scoptophilia (or paruro forms: 
looking) in its active and pas 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers Se 
Strachey, A. and J.: eee 192 
Woolf, Hogarth Press, Lon the Get : 

In Freudian literature er scopt 
Schaulust has been unis more colt! 
philia, but scopophilia is t 
form. Sere 

Abraham enumerats gens y, obse vA 
derive from scopophilia, cine things ig 
tions of nature, pleante O irag at artig 
travel, gratification in eversal scie 
productions, desire for uni 
knowledge, etc. be 
scopophiliac (-ak), n. One g! F a 
philia. wlia) +7 
scopophilic (-ik), a. [<scopop hit iia 
Pertaining or of the nature © [< sapo- 
scopophobia (-fō'bi-å), ^- 


n to scop?” 


` t. A 
phobia.] Fear of being oe j or 
scoptophilia (skop-tō-fil'i-å. gs, throug sut 
existent Gr. skoptós, for wert ab i 
contamination of sképtesthat, hol 


to 
and skopein, to look at or after, 
~philia.] See scopophilia. or 
scotoma, mental Groo m 
[<L. scotoma, dimness of ae (the 
toma, dizziness, darkness, 1 arken, 
of) darkness < skotoŭn, ‘g This P 
<skótos, darkness, gloom. ly with 
used somewhat synonymousty a 5 
i i 37 
nn patient ‘has a “blind spot 


Scotomization 


Problem before his eyes (a mental “sco- 
toma”), and it is absolutely futile to expect 
the analyst to secure insight into the pa- 
Uent’s conflicting situation by relying 
solely upon the patient’s free associations.” 
(Gutheil, E.A. The Language of the Dream. 
195p) Macmillan Company, New York, 
[e gmization (skot--mi-za/shun), n. 
bevaka sma, dizziness + -ization.] In 
e Y this term means formation of 
ental blind spots. 


paon (or the forming of mental 
Preciations Dy) 2,3, Process of psychic de- 
al attent y means of which the individ- 
ists. v P s to deny everything which con- 
y ith his ego.’ (R.Laforgue. Interna- 


tio; 
1939) Journal of Psychoanalysis VIII, 473, 


Sco . 

skóta nobia (skō-tö-fö'bi-à), n. [<Gr. 
= »Sarkness + phobia.) Fear of darkness. 
<or m (skrēn), n, [<M.E.  scre(e)ne 
Scranna KOR Screen, It. scranna <OHG. 
ing.] Th G.  schranc, barrier, grat- 
form of ¢ Psycho-analysis this means a 
ina drear ealmient, When, for instance, 
Or others m one person stands for another 
ture, the In virtue of some common fea- 
Screen, © Person so standing is called a 


‘ 
I i i 
senta jan ication consists in giving repre- 
Of two or ìn the dream-content to only one 
Some Gains persons who are related by 
Person or mon feature, while the second 
Presseq apne persons appear to be sup- 
n the drea 28 the dream is concerned, 
Centers into oa this one “screening” person 
Which q 2 al the relations and situations 
Screens Se from the persons whom he 
Dreams. eas reud, S. The Interpretation of 
M rd ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
cre, Ompany, New York, 1933) 
Mem ory (-mem’ō-ri), n. When a 
s tea real thought, not a fantasied 
ory, į as a shield to conceal an allied 
Thus, wh it is called a screen-memory. 
bas en a patient recalls playing in the 


as 
e 
ture he B oes not remember the na- 
ferecn-mery ay, he is said to be providing a 


Screen ory. 
limateq?bantasy (-fan’ta-si), n. A wii 
Tre de en ear that serves to conceal 
Char, acter 'Snificance of mental impulses. 
a pee nd Anal Erotism Freud relates 
w eee €n-phantasy) to feces. ‘In re- 

inate <n archaic modes of thought 

© or have persisted—in ancient 
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Secondary Defense Symptom 


civilizations, in myth, fairy-tale and super- 
stition, in unconscious thoughts and 
dreams, and in the neurosis—money comes 
into closest relation with excrement. We 
know how the money which the devil gives 
his paramours turns to excrement after his 
departure. . . > (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 
It seems that a phantasy that stands for 
another phantasy is a screen-phantasy. See 
screen-memory; phantasy-life. 


scrotal reflex (skrd’tal ré/ficks) [<L. scro- 
tum, the testicle pouch; according to Festus, 
the same word as scrautum, the leathern bag 
for arrows, quiver, OHG. scrotan, to cut, 
hew, tailor + -al.] By stroking the perineum 
or applying a cold object to it, a slow, ver- 
micular contraction of the dartos muscle 
occurs. This is a purely automatic reflex 
with the cremasteric reflex. 

scruple, defloration (skrd0’p’l, def-l5- 
shun) [<L. scrupulus, the smallest weight; 
hesitation and doubt; defloratio, -onis, a 
plucking of flowers, deflouring <de- away + 
fios, -oris, flower, bloom, virginity.] Hirsch- 
feld’s term for a compulsion neurosis in 
young men about to marry; it implies a 
dread of being the first one to ‘injure’ a 
woman and carries with it also the fear of 
castration on the part of the male. From 
the standpoint of both sexes, it appears 
that castration is the basic theme. 

scruple, virginity (—, vér-jin’i-ti) [<L. 
virginitas, maidenhood <virgo, -ginis, maid- 
(en), virgin.] Hirschfeld uses this expres- 
sion for a compulsive syndrome,—doubt on 
the part of the man regarding his wife’s vir- 
ginity. The symptom is not uncommon as 
an early manifestation of the paranoid 
form of dementia praecox. 

seamstress’s cramp (sém’stres-iz kramp’). 
An occupation neurosis, similar to writer’s 
cramp, occurring in needle-women. 
sebastomania (sē-bas-tō-mā’ni-å), n. 
[<Gr. sebastés, reverenced <sébas, rever- 
ential awe + mania.] Religious psychosis. 
Obs. 

secondary amentia. See amentia, secondary, 


secondary defense symptom (sek’un-dér-i 
dé-fens’ simp’tum). The expression applied 
by Freud to the protective measures to 
which the ego resorts in obsessional neuro- 
sis, when the primary defense (against re- 
pressed memories and self-reproach) has 
failed. These secondary defense-symptoms 
include obsessive actions, obsessive specu 


t, 


Secondary Delusion 


lating, obsessive thinking, the compulsion 
to test everything, folie du doute; Freud con- 
tinues their elaboration by stating that 
‘secondary defense against the obsessional 
affects calls into being a still wider series of 
protective measures, which may be trans- 
formed into obsessive acts. These may be 
grouped according to their tendencies: pen- 
itential measures (burdensome ceremonials, 
the observation of numbers), precautionary 
measures (all kinds of phobias, supersti- 
tions, pedantry, exaggcration of the pri- 
Mary symptom of conscientiousness), dread 
of betrayal (collecting paper, misanthropia), 
hebetude (dipsomania).’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


secondary delusion. Sce delusion, secondary. 
Secondary narcism. Sec narcism, secondary. 


tecondary Personality (— pér-su-nal’i-ti). 
n the unconscious may be conserved a 
vast number of life’s e 


tme almost from the cradle 
he hopes, 
childhood may still be there, lyi 


i S, there is 
tinct “ i F 
ct “subconscious self”, or © 


self”, or “second 
ae: ary self” “hi 
In artificial and y spP, or 


(of which the 


TER A aware) may have its 
s, feelings, perceptions, and 


: + Such ac i 
p 'O-Conscious s 
ay properly be spoken of as a aeon 


scious self, (Prince, M, The Unconscious. 
mpany, New York, 


primary 


he Macmi 
1916) acmillan Co 


secondary phantas 


unconscious phantasy, 
secon: i 
foe Psychic procese (E ilik 
nse © Sec primary psychic process. 
ynonymsu repression (— ré-presh’un), 
ondary? ; US With repression: the word ‘ 
Y is seldom used. i se 
seconda; : 


sonality, TY Self (— self’). See secondary per- 


se 
condary sensation (— 


y (— fan’ta-si), See 


sen-sa’shun) 
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Segregation 


[<Med.L. sensatio, -onis <sensus, ee 
sentire, to discern by the senses. ] Stor e 
uses this expression as synonymous Wit hich 
synesthesias. They are those sensauons be 
accompany sensations of another mo a 3 
for example, some people experience | on 
every auditory sensation an accompa a 
visual sensation: the tone G is perhaps ef 
ciated with the colour red or the i 
with blue. Similar sensations of me ‘ 
accompany perceptions of a «pho: 
pain, heat or cold: they are ca See aie 
tisms”. With some pcople certain W ee 
accompanied by a sense of calor: a 
with different words (verbochr ansar 
Again, there are secondary audu taste 
tions called “phonisms”’, secon ary dary 
sensations called “gustatisms”, S oa 
smell sensations called “olfactisms n Spisy- 
on.’ (Stoddart, W.H.B. Mind and TA aoh 
ders (5th ed.). H.K.Lewis & 


Ltd., London, 1926) maie, S00? 
secondary visual image. Sep imaga 


ondary visual. nani for 
secretiveness, mania for. See 
Secretiveness. seda- 


sedative occupation. Sce occupation, 
tive. séglas, 
Séglas type (sa-gla’ tip’) [<Jules called 
1856- , French physician. ] T 
psychomotor type of parano!a- najan” 
segmental insufficiency. Sce ? 


Ts 
segmental. oh ailS 
segmentation (seg-men-ta ee art, 9 
segmentum, a cut, Strip, segm nymou wi 
cut, cut off, divide.] Syno 

cleavage. ; T [<La 
segregation (seg-rë-gā ems 7 apar, 
L. segregatio, -onis < segregar? eml 


hich sched a 
3 ation. \" 
based upon physical sepa ge he ‘Social 


L. Segregation; Ency lopaedia of Macmi 

ences (Vol. 13), p-643. a 

Company, New York, 19 
‘Segregation is the $ 


s to aetitiy’ 


tricts where each unit ten 4 com ss 
same economic function an in È 
strength.’ (Hollingshead, es o! 

R.E. Principles of Sociology- ost 


Inc., New York, 1939) that ™ 
"Es genetics this term relates tO ech 


tan m! e 
2 eae 2 endelia' eth 
essential principle in the h implies ¢ hat ats 
anism of inheritance, whic! A ari 
gene units derived from t 


Séguin 


segregate out in the hybrid, as if independ- 
fae of aah other. This phenomenon allows 
ae aE units to enter into new combina- 
than? specially in those involving more 
ri one pair (sce Mendelism). 
niece fugenic term, segregation means 
aa co ana hospitals or special insti- 
ea co! onies) the insane, mentally de- 
ieee’ ji criminal individuals until the end 
a : apacity for reproduction, in order 
S prey ent their having offspring. 
T Chie ee sā gân’) o. 
a a a ), French-American 
sei ohn 
Sih oe Oe, n. [<seize <OF. seisir, 
E on — n Ts Sacire OHG. sazian, 
Sr ucla ake into possession.] An attack, 
fence onset of a dis ase OF of certain 
ihe such as convulsions. 
light a (sé-la-f’bi-a), n. [<Gr. sélas, 
> rightness + phobia.] Fear of a flash. 


selecti P 

-onis ae Selek’shun), n. [<L. selectio, 
» choosing, choice i a 

P-P. of seli g, choice, selection <selectus, 


gere, to choose <se-, apart, aside 
ical ro eather, collect.] In a specific biolog- 
ation to ike term applies in a mixed pop- 
Choice of Ta intentional or unintentional 
Particular nose individuals who possess a 
Combination wr’ character or a certain 
May be ae of characters. This choice 
Uce or by Mered by the failure to repro- 
oP marris ¢ lack of an adequate partner 
types or Be if pr eference is given to other 
Capable afte given type is biologically in- 
ccordi eproduction. 
the fittes ing to the doctrine of survival of 
luti R natural selection takes place in evo- 
: ough a variety of processes whic 
Ment) a ee (adapted to their environ- 
gree, so Cproduce their kind in marked 
lly ota an improvement is gradu- 
Ment to the A Lae one stage of develop- 


n 

guishe aman genetics, one usually distin- 
o selection on positive and negative factors 
Elven feet according to (1) whether a 
tion of health, favorable to the reproduc- 
Ke thy or tainted family stocks, or 
T the general life conditions of a 


“ction a facilitate or hinder the repro- 
Cleniagn 1 a8e tyPe: 

selēniasmg (sé-lé-ni-az’mus), 2-_[<Gr. 
Moonstruck PLEpsy <selénidzesthai, to be 
seleno € <seléné, moon.] Lunacy- Obs. 
Moon Lene (-nd-gam'i-a), n.[<Gr. seléné, 
Wedded a (0)- +-~ia.] Liter. ‘state of being 
Self (self) he moon’. Somnambulism. Obs. 
> 2 See Jung’s definition of ego. 
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Self-inflicted Injury to Eye 
self-abuse (self-a-biis’), n. [<OF. abus 


<L. abusus, p.p. of abuti, to use up, misuse 
<ab, away + uti, to use.] The expression 
self-abuse, as a synonym for masturbation, is 
steadily becoming obsolete, for the act is no 
longer regarded by authorities as normally 
abusive in effect. See masturbation. 
self-accusation (-ak-ii-za’shun), z. [<L. 
accusare <ad causam (provocare) ‘to call to ac- 
count’ (into a court).] A common psychiat- 
ric symptom, encountered in its most in- 
tense form in the depressive phase of manic- 
depressive psychosis. The patient con- 
demns himself to misery, often because of 
some trivial error. 
self-analysis (-a-nal’i-sis), n. The analysis 
of oneself, that is, of one’s psychic compo- 
nents. According to the most acceptable 
doctrines today, self-analysis cannot be ex- 
pected to be successful save in the under- 
standing of the most superficial aspects of 
oneself. It has psychotherapeutic value 
only in this meagre way and is regarded by 
psychiatrists as merely an adjunctive pro- 
cedure. 
self-biting (-bit/ing). Autophagia. 
self-extension (self’eks-ten’shun), n. In 
social work, the ‘effort to assert one’s ego 
generally as a compensation for inferi- 
orities and inadequacies; drive for ascend- 
ency; showing off; aggressiveness,’ (Hamil- 
ton, G. A Medical Social Terminology. Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York, 1930) 
self-fellator (-fe-la’t6r). See auto-fellatio. 
selfhood (-‘hood), n. [<OE. hdd, condi- 
tion, state.] G.W.Jacoby in Suggestion and 
Psychotherapy uses this term to mean what 
he called ‘I-ness’, the individual person- 
ality. 
self-hypnosis (-hip-nd’sis), n. See auto- 
hypnosis. 
self-identification (-i-den-ti-fi-ka’shun), n. 
When an individual loves someone else, 
who is like himself, the state is known as 
self-identification. The individual projects 
his own personality upon another and then 
proceeds to admire himself as he appears in 
the other person. While this is the usual 
process of self-identification, it is possible to 
include under the term the process of pro- 
jecting one’s undesirable traits upon an- 
other and then hating his own traits, as if 
they belonged to another. The latter hap- 
pens in paranoid states. 

Self-identification is based upon narcism 
and homosexuality. 


self-inflicted injury to eye. See edipism. 


Self-irrumation 


self-irrumation (-ir-d6-ma’shun), n. [See 
irrumation.] Auto-fellatio. 


self-knowledge (-nol’ij), n. Autognosis. 
self-libido (-li-bid’), n. See ego-libido. 


Si oy 
self-mutilation, tendency to (-mii-ti-la’- 
shun, ten’den-si too). Autotomia. 


self-preservation (-prez-ér-va’shun). Bio- 
philia. 


self-reference complex. Sce complex, self- 
reference. 


self-suggestion (-su[g]-jes’chun). See auto- 
suggestion, 


semantic aphasia. See aphasia, semantic. 


semiconscious (sem-i-kon’shus), a. (<2. 


semi-, half- + conscious.) Imperfectly con- 
scious. 


semiopathic (sé-mi-d-path’ik), a. [<Gr. 
sémeion, mark, sign, symbol, signal, + 
-pathic.| Term applied by Burrow to the or- 
ganism’s affective or emotionally distorted 
use of the symbol. The result of the im- 
pingement of the symbolic or semiotic 
(partitive) reaction-pattern upon the or- 
ganism’s total pattern of behavior and the 
Concomitant substitution of projected af- 
fects for intrinsic feeling. See also partitive; 
social image. (Burrow, T. The Biology of 
Human Conflict. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1937) 

semiotic (sé-mi-ot 
fitted for markin: 
<sémeion, sign, 


ik), a. [<Gr. Sémeidtikés, 
g, indicative, significant 
symptom. ] Relating to 
symptoms. ‘Every view which interprets 
the symbolic expression as an analogous or 
abbreviated expression of a known thing is 
semiotic, A conception which j 

symbolic expressi 
formulation of 


which cannot conceivably, therefore, be 


tically repre- 
+++ ‘the explanation 
of Divine Love is 
ve describes the 
r and more aptly 
than a cross, which can have many other 
meanings.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, 
tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York & London, 1923) 
senile (s€’nil), a. [<L. senilis, pertaining to 
People, aged <senex, senis, old; an old 


man.] Relating to, characterized by or 
Manifesting old age. 


senile de radati 2N ET. 
Ohne ae Pouca (— deg-ra-da’shun). 


rioration. 


senile dementia, Sce dementia, senile. 
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Senility 
al, 
i é-té-ri-0-ra ~ 
senile deterioration C oi 
shun). A slowly progressing de N 
ical and mental health appari B i 
natural causes attendant upo! Fee froma 
aging; the symptomatology MTE 
the neurological point of a pey 
symptoms are fatigue, ern a 
centration, impairment p a en 
perhaps impairment of polar a y there 
focal cerebral disorders; er ieres 
is an incapacity toward zA 7 gradual re- 
in the environment, wit oe 
gression of interests to the pi genera 
hood. Visceral one ens ee 
ally plays a part in the dec line: ania) 
senile nanism (— nā'niz m, 
See progeria. 


a 
ory for recent events, and Ht, lac ine 
the personality with irrita r uchiness, i; 
consideration for others, ae is a marie 

inisce, a) i ideas 
basal tings Pecan delusions; } 
oar: k 


ts 
4 mplain) 
infidelity and hypochondriacal ro d 


R % crying Jin- 
. Unmotivate ral de! 
lu hine arë fairly common. judgment 


ilure O! seS; 
i mplete failure 0" res 
quency with pe deterioration P” Srkeds 
may occur. A m 


more vi- 
the memory defect BTA of the om 
there is loss of compre digorientatio™s 


ronment with en po himsell. oot 
atient wetting and soi a are preset: 
Š Physical signs of the qoae s en 
The pathological Poa of general 
A ws numero 5 attra Ji 
wees and fany oE 
generation of nerve Ce ite plagues in af 
and the presence of seni ae con p 
cerebral cortex. mie p Bie thou 
i ic! 3 
dense neurofibrils, wh $ microglia. 
represent aggregations ors from P 
Senile psychosis, di Pele in o f 
with cerebral arteriosc: te life, pre F s 
curs considerably later e perso a 
greater disintegration © al signs are 
shows less insight, and see one ] al 
less frequent than in t ail 
fi i F 
AE i cases of genije. Fine of 
outstanding picture may nditions o ita- 
confusion; of a delirious! P Cgisten 
nounced depression an! Aaa 
tion; of well-marked par epansi Şe 
trends or delusions of an ¢ : 


nile 
senility (sé-nil'i-ti), 7- [<s 


Senium 


ake but almost invariably it is in- 
lanl his convey the idea that the indi- 
ohita beos part of him has undergone 
Advanced aa egeneration attendant upon 
Ronsidesahie h The onset of senility varies 
Other EA from one individual to an- 
atabo gh in general it begins clinically 
ut the age of sixty. 


senium (sé/ni-ur g 
-um), n. [L. 7 
man).] oe abs of a a ae 


Seni 

ee aa ee pré’koks), n. [L., 
As average oe ae .] Premature senility. 
ically, at ab, enility begins, at least clin- 
stations i out the age of 60, senile mani- 
ifty-five Ae individuals under the age of 
Psychiatry ay be regarded as premature. In 
or TAR aa praccox is associated, 
eimer’s disc with Pick’s disease or Alz- 
looked u ea presbyophrenia is also 
ture senile ke by some as a form of prema- 

¢terioration. 


Sensatj 
on . ’ 
feeling. See feeling-sensation. 


Sensatj 

vasation > 

pr : . 
ive sensation ‘oprioceptive. See propriocep- 


iy sensation ao (sen-sa’shun-al tip) 
NB, sense. ferja on? faculty of perceiv- 
discern ia seig < sensus, p.p. of sentire, to 
ast of W the senses, to feel + -al.) The 
Sonality, el functional types of per- 
Constitutes th his third (intuitive type) it 
‘Ypes the irrational class of function 


t 
Sen: . 

i Sati ° 

se on, or sensing, is that psycholog- 


~ tune 5 
iq s my which transmits a physic 
senntical with e orphan. It is, therefore, 
ion don is perception. . . . Primarily 
«pe Tansmi a sense-perception, i.e. percep: 
cai ae KES sents organs an 
tion inaesthetic, vaso-motor, 
zes Se (Jung, GG. Psychological 
9235 & ronal Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, 
). Sensation? New York & London, 
Sari] ing atid & always predominates over 
thon Over inca iR, though not neces- 
> COnscioy, ition.” It is a conscious func- 
$ Sensatio Perception’, as Jung says. 
ange enaonal type of individual shows 
ave 8 pur ither for reflection or com- 
“Ve and ip Pose: To sense the object, to 
PAstant Bossi to enjoy sensations, is 
€; on thee He is by no means un- 
Ment; ing east ontrary, he frequently has 
she ig s lively capacity for enjoy: 
a refine o ctimes a jolly fellow am 
orium ( aesthete. (ibid) 
Ban oi sensa 0 rium), n.(L., the seat of 
etica] «< lon <L, sensus, serise.| The 
seat of sensation’ or ‘sense 
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Sex 


center’, located in the brain, is usually 
contrasted with the motorium, the two con- 
stituting the so-called ‘animal organ- 
system’, while the nutritive and reproductive 
apparatus make up the ‘vegetative organ- 
system’. Occasionally this term is applied 
to the entire sensory apparatus of the body. 

With our present knowledge it does not 
seem possible to give a clear description of 
the sensorium. When psychiatrists use the 
term, however, they commonly have in 
mind the state of ‘mental’ clarity or un- 
clarity the individual possesses at a given 
time. It seems that the condition of the sen- 
sorium is a reflection of an organic, rather 
than a psychic state, although it is not pos- 
sible to be certain of such a concept. 

When an individual is clearly aware of 
the nature of his surroundings, his senso- 
rium is said to be ‘clear’ or ‘intact’. For ex- 
ample, correct orientation is a manifesta- 
tion of a clear sensorium. When an indi- 
vidual is unclear, from a sensory (not a 
delusional) standpoint, his sensorium is 
described as impaired or ‘cloudy’. 

Psychiatrists interchange the term senso- 
rium with (organic) consciousness. 

The sensorium may appear to be disor- 
dered, when the psyche is intensely active, 
as it is in severe manic states, or when the 
patient is completely out of the environ- 
ment, as he may be while in a phase of de- 
pressive stupor. 
sensory aphasia. See aphasia, sensory. 
sensory apraxia. (sen’sd-ri_ a-prak’si-a). 
Ideational apraxia; the patient does not 
know the use of objects; he may fumble 
with a toothbrush, pen or cigarette, but 
will not know what to do with them. 


sensory psychosis. See psychosis, sensory. 


sensory type (— tip’). See asthenic. 

sentiment (sen’ti-ment), n. [<OF. senti- 
ment <ML. sentimentum.] ‘Inasmuch as a 
sentiment - +; involves an affective ele- 
ment, it is obvious that a sentiment is an idea 
of an object with which one or more emotions are 


ized. (Prince, M. The Unconscious. The 


organt 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1916). 


The italicized words constitute the defini- 
tion given by Shand. 

sequelar insanity. See insanity, sequelar. 
sex (seks), ”- [F. sexe <L. sexus; orig. divi- 
sion < secare, to cut.] The fundamental 
hanism which differentiates 


biological mec t 
higher animals as males, females or inter- 


mediate sex forms. . : 
As maleness \S the state associated with 


the production of spermatozoa, a male is 


Sex-chromosome 


an individual that is efficiently equipped 
for the elaboration of functional sperms 
and for the conveyance of these to the site 
of fertilization. Femaleness is always asso- 
ciated with the elaboration of ova and in 
mammals, in addition to possessing the 
property of producing eggs, the female has 
an equipment for the prenatal care of the 
embryo and foetus and for the nurture of 
the offspring. If both maleness and female- 
ness are exhibited in one and the same indi- 
vidual he is called a hermaphrodite. 

Where the sexes are distinct, male is to 
be distinguished from female by differences 
in (1) the form and structure of the gonads 
or reproductive organs, the male’s being 
testes, the female’s—ovarics; (2) the acces- 
sory sexual apparatus of ducts and asso- 
ciated glands concerned with the transit of 
the products of the gonads; (3) the exter- 
nal organs of reproduction; and (4) certain 
skeletal, cutancous, and other less definite 
physiological, biochemical and psycholog- 
ical characters, 

_ The organs that carry on the reproduc- 
tive functions are known as primary sex 
organs. Those that distinguish the sexes 
from each other but play no direct part in 


reproduction are called Secondary sexual 
characters, 


sex-chromosome ( 


+ chromosome.) Th 


n. [sex 
e term sex-chromosome 


both sex 
some, es. See hetero- 


In human bein 
pair of chromosomes desi 


romosome, empty as 
is the Y chro- 


oe eae » the other with a Y—, any 
i o tized by an sperm produces an 

male, and any egg fertilized by a 
‘oduces an XY male. Because of 
chances of an ege’s being fer- 
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tilized by one or the other kind of are 
the theoretical expectation is oto he 
the offspring will be female and ha 
male. e 
n the converse Co! i hs 
ae found chiefly in birds aa ae 
it is the female that is “hetero a ike sae 
ing characterized by a pair py Dae 
chromosomes, while the male is in this 
by the homologous agen ay i 
case it is customary to KRET respec- 
sexes of animals as ZW and Z4, 
tively. o vaina 
sex-determination calbatte tat em sti 
n. [See determinism.] In biology the, 


nech- 
. a netic n 
determination relates to the g¢ he 


ul organisms ‘i 2 
the sexes OMI 


tion of sex-deter- 


ity. It is a difference 1 
chromosome constitution — 
and fernale individuals wit 
gencrally sharp segregation SF equa 
as well as their production 1 a 
S. DCC sex-chromosome. š jma s 
e te female homogametic A ring oF 
is determined by whether an i ovum, T 
Y bearing sperm fertilizes A offspring r0- 
sulting in a female and a atit anima 
spectively. In male Bamon? a 
sex depends on whether a p an 
an X bearing or Y bearing = atively: it 
male and female offspring a bal genet $ 
Before the cra of physiolog a 
was dogmatically held thar phen 
oped sex characters 1n He Tanis r 
dependent on this simplen chmidt’s stu 
determination. Since ry reall ze 
of sex-differentiation it fs predisposti ad 
however, that it is ae ‘ie here ity, e 
sex that is transmitte 


i 
; notype and 
that the expression in the phe logica age 
thered or inhibited by P ye vel as bY 
environmental conditions A i, : 
factors. Sce also sex-differen ed ensbict 
. -dif-er-€ t 
i " souts 
sex-differentiation find, point OY jf 
7 7 to find, 
shun), z. Lediperentiates T diferentia s, be 
develop a difference di 


al, 


Š s; tO ears 
Jerre, to carry different We y 10 Poo 
different <dis-, apart sometimes zgo 
carry.] Although this term ign and iy 
braces both sex-determinay relates Ging 
sex-differentiation, it actu yes OPA in 


to the developmental Peon giflere Ct yd- 
in the manifestation of a 

higher animals as ¢XPTY The te m Jop, 
schmidt’s ‘balance theory + ing e 
indicates what happens ferent 
ment after two sexually 


= 


Sex-limitation 


Enns have been formed by the chromo- 
mechanism of sex-determination (q.v.). 
Pledges of sex-differentiation in 
anaes a between male-determining 
ipon Te piss ee I elements is based 
ES TA servation that in a number of 
adage ot there have appeared, in 
culiar au males and females, pe- 
males S ia uals which are neither typical 
q.v.) hav typical females. These intersexes 
character e ny male and some female 
mixed “ts which ‘may be so intimately 
ance Ege give their possessors the appear- 
maleness Pa fa intermediates between 
and jong J emaleness. (Sinnott, E.W. 
ed.). McGr. ae Principles of Genetics (3rd 
New York geru Book Company, Inc., 
at sex-cliff London, 1939). They suggest 
etween o erentiation is ‘a competition 
race js : Bpposed. tendencies in which the 
Process Geay won by that type of 
ceeds most ok or female) which pro 
Ctermination> y at the critical period ol 
Sex-limi e 
imitation (-lim-i-ta’shun), n. [<L. 
ound, li enclose within boundaries, to 
limit] The „<limes, -mitis, a boundary, 
One sex on Principle of a trait occurring in 
the pheno namely, one characterized by 
Physiolosi Pical development of those 
Necessary oal sex characters that are the 
Question, “78tomical basis of the trait in 
n 
duced poast to sex-linked characters pro- 
ony. gens which are bound to the X 
Sex-limitap p OS0mes, the phenomenon of 
Nees in g 3S not due directly to differ- 
located „2 ifestation of the effects of 
nkage, in one sex-chromosome. See 
SeX-lin š 
m T (-lingk’ij), n. The genetic phe- 
r wi te coupling of a hereditary 
an individuals sex-chromo- 
fact of TERE responsible for the develop- 
ti Ct that in “spective sex. It rests upon the 
nction is 4 ‘sexual organisms the sex dis- 
ce with eee by heredity in ac- 
m , and ; the Mendelian law of segre- 
Ore co e not to be confused with the 
© of ke mechanism of sex-limitation. 
Ta we sex-chromosomes carries a 
n Of the ¢ rtain character, the transmis- 
me Sexes py ytracter and the distribution of 
nation, USt run together. See sex-deter- 


Si 
‘Ome struct 


e : 
Chromos p cular distribution of the sex- 
ives maine man, having heteroga- 
z differen €s, explains why sex-linkage 
‘Nt sex proportions of linked 
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Sex-ratio 


characters with respect to dominance or 
recessiveness. Dominant sex-linked charac- 
ters are able to appear when only one pre- 
disposition is present. Their manifestation 
is therefore twice as frequent in females as 
in males, since the number of X chromo- 
somes is double in females. 

Recessive sex-linked anomalies can be 
manifested by a female, only when she is a 
homozygote for the factor in question. As 
the female has two X chromosomes, one 
from each parent, the heterozygotic mani- 
festation of a recessive trait, transmitted on 
a mother’s X chromosome to her daughter, 
is antagonized by the effect of the X chro- 
mosome which she has from her father. In 
males, however, the anomaly is manifested 
in the heterozygotic condition, since in the 
case of a son who receives his single X chros 
mosome from his mother, there is no 
paternal X chromosome with a dominant 
gence to overcome the recessive gene on the 
X chromosome of the mother. 

Consequently, these recessive traits, of 
which hemophilia and color blindness are 
the classic examples, are usually trans- 
mitted by the female and suffered for by 
the male. They do not appear in both 
father and son unless the mother also pos- 
sesses the gene. It is the rule that, through 
their daughters, who do not exhibit it, men 
transmit the trait to half of the daughters’ 
sons. 
sexo-esthetic inversion (sek-sd-es-thet’ik 
in-vér’shun, -’zhun) [esthetic, pertaining to 
the beautiful, showing appreciation of 
beauty <Gr. aisthétikés, sensitive <aisthd- 
nesthai, to perceive, notice by the senses; see 
inversion.) A term used by Havelock Ellis 
for ‘the tendency to adopt the mental atti- 
tude and habits and costume of the oppo- 
site sex.’ Eonism. (The Synthesis of Dreams: 
A Study of a Series of One Hundred Dreams. 
Psychoanalytic Review 73: 56, 1926) 
sexology (seks-ol’6-ji), n. [<sex + -(o)logy. 
The science of the sexes and their interrela- 
tionship. 
sex-ratio (seks’-ra’sh6), n. [L. ratio, reckon- 
ing, reason, relation <ratus, p-p. of rēri, to 
believe, think, judge.] This statistical term 
relates to the proportional distribution of 
males and females at birth with the slight 
but constant excess of male births. The 
usual sex ratio 106:100 has always been 
cited as evidence that boys are stronger and 
better able to survive the ordeal of being 
born. 

Recent genetic studies have shown, 
however, that more boys are born, because 


Sex-reversal 


more boys are conceived, and that the excess 
of males over females conceived is still 
greater than the ratio at birth. Investiga- 
tion of embryos aborted when about three 
months old has shown that males outnum- 
ber females almost four to one. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that male embryos are 
not stronger, but just on the contrary, 
weaker than female ones, and therefore 
more likely to perish under adverse intra- 
uterine conditions. 


sex-reversal (-ré-vér'sal), n. [See reversal.] 
An individual’s turning by external influ- 
ences to the opposite sex both as to gonads 
and ducts and as to secondary characters. 
It has been produced in many animals ‘to 
the extent of changing the histological 
character of the gonads and to some extent 
the ducts, but the change has seldom gone 
far enough in an adult animal, to permit 
the individual to function as of the new 
sex.’ (Shull, A.F. Heredity (3rd ed.). 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York & London, 1938) 

The most remarkable instance of com- 
plete sex reversal was observed by Crew, in 
an adult hen that had laid normal eggs 
producing normal chicks, before she 
changed into a cock that became the father 
of two normal chicks. An autopsy showed 
that the original ovary had been destroyed 
by a tumor, and a testis had been produced 
in its place by regeneration, 
sex, third. See third sex, 


sexual (sek’shoo-al), a. 

<sexus, sex. This term appe: 
time in a Latin treatise on 
Liber acutarum passionum III, 17, of Caelius 
Aurelianus of Africa (5 Century A.D.).] 
Pertaining to, characterized by, springing 
from or endowed with sex. In biology the 
term sexual, pertaining to the property of 
being male or female, is used not only to 
characterize what is peculiar to sex or the 
sexes, but also to denote the method of 
reproduction by sexes, as distinguished 
rom asexual reproduction. 


ao abnormality of impulse. See erotop- 
athy, 


[<L. sexualis 
ars for the first 
acute diseases 


sexual anesthesia (— an-es-thé’zhi-a). 
Sexual a: 


mesthesia i 3 A 
gidity (q.v.). €sla 1s synonymous with fri 


Sexual asthma (— as[t]’ma, az’ma, asth’- 

ma) [<Gr, asthma, short-drawn breath, 

Pentel The asthmatic condition induced 
y the act of coitus, 


sexual constitution, See constitution, sexual. 
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-i). Synony- 
sexual, contrary (—, kon’trer nf et 
mous with homosexual and (sexua h 
sexual frigidity. Sce frigidity, sexual -2OF 

e's j 
sexual idolatry (— i-dol ager 
idolatrie <L. idolatria mes See par 
<eidélon, idol + latreia, worship. 
tiality, sexual. 7 
sexual idolism (— i’dul-iz'm 
fetishism. i 

i ma 
sexual intercourse with an an1 
erasty. 
sexual inversion. Sce inversion, e 
sexualism (-iz’m), n. [<sexua 


in psychiatry. 
Sexuality (q.v.); rarely used in p: ae tee 


). Sexua? 


1, Zoö- 


sexual. 
-ism.] 


gf 
it enilis (sck-soo-a Teta tt. 
ta) [Moll ‘senile sexuality) ao y ex 
Ebing’s expression for ees E 
hibited in the senile period © 


-ity 
sexuality (-al'i-ti), n. [<sexual + -19 


en 
i 4 Freud appar he 
meaning of sexuality to Fre er th 
r functions, 


ion 
h self-preservat! 


i m 
The race-preservative CO 
really not put into ae after puberty, 
duction until some tl e eo cd, 
to be no objecto eferri 
There seems } 


there is universal ne a eprodu 
to the instincts, pane l A 
S , f ; 
ie has been difficult, however are Pres 
the idea that the sexual ins he. so-ca o 
ent and operative am a of a 
latency period em a fc t o Pelir 
b) at any conditioning Wn v 
he oal instinct is dormim in sude 3al 
for 12 or 14 years, only OR es individi, 
appearance at puberty 5 lt sexua it 
wholly unprepared for Jotions for aag 
Freud holds that the prepr cover a loy 
ality are intensive, a S unive oe 
period The sexual isin are BF vne 
Ecknooledesd after Cee ride ring ng 
definite So ee of preP f all 
riod, for í At 
ee te p T tor the serias sexes, She 
the harmonious union © a Duri E per 
minating in reproduction sexual vei 
iod, however, al colo the 
latency peri er enn sexu Lone we 
ae eead or jidden g of a0 
Bete non-reproductive ep escr snt 
ities. But, their purpose = ore é e tbe 
tion. It might have been instine 


to have given the sexua 


Sexuality, Infantile 


og! Period other names, which should 
of ke piy describe the immediate nature 
ba e nE: Wheat is not bread until 
will PE through many processes. It 
sexual entually be a part of bread. The 
ee i ion of the latency period are 
wheat? of adult sexuality. See altri- 
Senderism; Suigenderism. 
ecu, uses the term sexual to refer to 
fending ge of the infantile period (ex- 
$ A w birth until approximately the 
ated There is sexuality, for instance, 
Benital o with infantile oral, anal and 
Part of oo zation. It seems true that 
is destined raagis of the erogenous zones 
tion: mör or final adult sexual participa- 
Particula eter » that the zones themselves, 
Pared Rom, the oral and genital, are pre- 
Freud?s carly life for the participation. 
lerstood tee of sexuality is to be un- 
Connected a broad sense. Psychic energy 
actions js With sensual and somatic satis- 
ter is Ais to be sexual energy; the 
orms of pressed also in the multiple 
there are olimation. ‘We suppose that 
Inds of page fundamentally different 
idest sense San the sexual instincts in the 
t mame of the word (Eros, if you prefer 
Whose aim i and the aggressive instincts, 
Tntroductor. Leatstruction.” (Freud, S. New 
Prott, wW. ctures on Psychoanalysis, tr. by 
Inc., Ney ree: W.W.Norton & Company, 
‘An at York, 1933) 

characteris Pt to formulate the general 
a ie of the sexual instincts would 
Nate from Ows: they are numerous, ema- 
the fre, sanifold organic sources, act in 
another „ 2Stance independently of one 
cr and only at a] hievea 

Se toner ater stage achieve 
l each mplete synthesis. The aim 
Pleasure» > Strives to attain is “organ- 
; Only when the synthesis is com- 
Yon o pass enter the service of the func- 
ý ‘Production, becoming thereby 
“Copnizable as sexual instincts.’ 
+ J.s Plated Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by 
a 1924 iute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 

Ung i : 
ve canine a8 Comprehensive as Freud in 
th Cr the ter sexuality. What he includes 
to Behera am more closely approximates 
© able ¢ Pinion of scientists. ‘We ought 
i © recognize and to admit that 
m Me: even ene really depends on sex, 
tve everything, but that at other 
Pr x Ng ¢ €pends on sex, and nearly 
ervan. acs under the factor of self- 
T calls it or the power-instinct, as 
+ +... At times sex is dom- 


as: 
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conard and Virginia Woolf 


Sexuality, Infantile 


inant, at other times self-assertion or some 
other instinct. . . . When sex prevails 
everything becomes sexualized, as every- 
thing then cither expresses or serves the 
sexual purpose.’ (Jung, C.G. Contributions 
to Analytical Psychology, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 
and C.F.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, London, 1928) 

Adler’s gencral concept of sex is not 
greatly unlike Jung’s. “The desire for 
knowledge of sex differences, the uncer- 
tainty concerning his own sexual role, may 
be looked upon as causes of the arousing of 
the feeling of inferiority. Likewise the 
realization and grouping of traits believed 
to be feminine, the vacillating, doubting, 
hermaphroditic apperception and her- 
maphroditic predisposition. Predisposition 
to and psychic gestures of the feminine role 
always entail greater passivity, anxious 
anticipation, ctc., but call forth the mascu- 
line protest, stronger emotivity.’ (Adler, 
A. The Neurotic Constitution, tr. by Glueck, 
B. and Lind, J.E.: Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany, New York, 1917). The foregoing is 
said by Adler to be a ‘typical cause of the 
onset of a neurosis.’ Other typical causes, 
described by him, are: onset of menstrua- 
tion, epoch of menstrual activity, epoch of 
sexual activity, the stage of fitness for mar- 
riage, pregnancy, puerperium, climacteric, 
reduction of potency, etc. 

In biology the term sexuality relates to 
the state of being distinguished by sex. See 
sex-determination. 


sexuality, infantile (—, in’fan-til). The 
expression infantile sexuality is common in 
psycho-analysis. It is maintained by psy- 
choanalysts that ‘this period of life, during 
which a certain degree of directly sexual 
pleasure is produced by the stimulation of 
various cutaneous areas (erotogenic zones), 
by the activity of certain biological im- 
pulses and as an accompanying excitation 
during many affective states, is designated 
by an expression introduced by Havelock 
Ellis as the period of auto-erotism.’ (Freud, 
S. Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25 

nis stimulation of the oral and anal 
zones, as well as of the genital, is connected 
with infantile sexuality. 

‘Freud and his co-workers have pro- 
duced abundant evidence to show that this 
instinct [i.e., sexual] is actively operative 
long before this time [i.e., puberty], and 
probably from early childhood, though 


Sexualization 


what is called infantile sexuality widely 
differs from the adult form, being, like 
other childhood manifestations, much more 
diffuse, tentative, and preliminary in na- 
ture. Amongst other striking differences, 
two special ones may be briefly mentioned 
here: the close association between infan- 
tile sexuality and excretory functions, and 
the sexual coloring in the child’s relation 
to its near relatives (the so-called “‘incest- 
complex”). (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1938) 


sexualization (-i-za’shun), n. The act of 
sexualizing. See sexuality. 


sexualize (sek’shoo-al-iz), v. [<sexual + 
-ize.] To endow with sexual energy or in- 
stinct. The genitals become sexualized at 
an early age. Other parts of the body 
(breasts, oral region, hands, etc.), may 
possess sexual qualities, Thoughts may be 
sexualized, as for example, when they ap- 
pear in the form of sexual jokes. 


sexual partiality. Sce partiality, sexual. 
sexual perversion (— 
t, . 

~‘shun). See perversion. 


sexual privation (— pri-va’shun) [<L. 
privatio, -onis, a taking away, privation 
<privare, to bereave, deprive, rob.] Sexual 
privation is a common concept in psycho- 
analysis. 

‘In the conditions of life in modern 
society there is certainly no lack of sexual 
ead (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
Viin J.: Leonard and 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) S eBo 

‘Tt follows, and m 


pér-vér’zhun, 


hers on Psycho-Analysis (4th 
ed.). William Wood 4 i 
more, 1938) ood & Company, Balti- 


aal, soliloquy (— sō-lil’õ-kwi) [<L. 
TE monologue < solus, alone, only 
E gits to speak.] Hirschfeld says that 
‘ihe, aly timid individuals, who find 
RA ty in Suppressing or repressing their 
asa mes Pulses, engage in long soliloquies 
Pi pn of relieving their sexual tensions. 
ual symbolism (— sim’bul-iz’m) [S 
- . [See 
thera Eulenberg’s term for fetishism. 
xual vandalism, Sce vandalism, sexual. 
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Shoe-fetishism 


shadow (shad’a), n. [<OE. seal ade) 
In Jung’s analytical psychology th 

* unconscious. ox ae 
Eo of understanding, itis 
think, a good thing to detach the ma OnE 
his shadow, the unconscious. ; i nat 
sees much in another man ee hes at 
belong to his conscious psy 1o 
which gleams out from his wen 'heobs 
and onc is rather tempia ne ie co 
erved quality as belonging i, HS, 
sidus eas! (Jing, CG. Paychological TP ? 
tr. by Baynes, H.G. epee 1923) 
Company, New York & London, 


; alysis 
shaking palsy (shak’ing pawl’zi)- Paraly’ 
agitans; Parkinson’s disease. it shakll 
shell-shock (shel’shok), n- [et sh its aP” 
A general term, particularly es jecurrin 
plication to psychic disorder of the ill- 


i i varfare. Many 
during active warfare nn 


garded as 


traumatic neuroscs. 4 
‘The purposive aspect 


t 
| impor 
sociations is of unusually dirent ie PA y 
in the “traumatic neuroses + the hyste" A 
evident in the War hysterias, in 


s, vice s 
disability making further ser “Sou 


s often easy © 


i t that it wa js 

to. a a hysterical paraly that the 
“shell-shock” by suggestion, ig atcful os 
patient appeared pleased = Phen, tor 
erhaps two days afterwards. of consider 
sie he began to have See e a 
able mental unrest—beca ing pet. : 
ealized that there was not vice.” er 
ie and a return to active SOY)” 4 Ta 
derson, D.K. and Giang Oxford U: 
Book of Psychiatry (4th e i) 
versity Press, London, cekot yy 
shock (shok), n. [<F. Oe g ptal 
shock.] 1. A sudden phys! j 


d phy’ 
urbance. tal an T 
: 2. A state of profound zA apon sere 
ical depression consequen nal dis 
physical injury or an em 


atit 
ance. g e psyohoara™ 
shock, psychodramatic. Se ae 
shock. , , « Be 
atment» iain PS 
-i tment (-trēt m eta ip 
ec form of sear g ma ee 
chotic conditions by indue ta y bY, chiim 
or without convulsions) voazo in 
ical means, such as h 


camphor, etc. ii 
shoe-fetishism (shao fe O 
[<shoe + fetishism.] Réti 


hizm) 


Shower, Cold 


shower, cold. See cold shower. 


= (shut-in’), a. An individual is said 
Whee, oein, from the psychic standpoint, 
fined ae partis energy or libido is con- 
is shee y to himself and is not extended 
titer a The shut-in subject is usually 
Rear ate usive and asocial. In exaggerated 
WHE ate trait is scen in those individuals 
mentia predisposed, so to speak, to de- 
celin, Praccox. Their thinking, acting and 
8 is dereistic (q.v.). 


sial SPA 
eee (0)ea (si-d-lo-ré’a), n. [<Gr. stalon, 
tion, ” saliva + -rhoca.] Excessive saliva- 


Sia À 

bia aae. Sce twins, Siamese. 
kinsman} ling), n. [OE., relative <sib(b), 
or more a aa genetics, one of two 
Ofithe same wee ee simultaneously born 
twins or eee parents. It thus excludes 
others and i multiples as well as half- 
step-si half-sisters, and step-brothers 
all leadin, sters. However, the definition in 
8 dictionaries makes it a far less 
Sibship (gh: 
irae C ship), n. [<OE. sib, related, 
~ship.| A genetic term pertain- 
series of siblings, that is, to all 
cal children of a union of two 
Multiple, excluding multiples. See birth, 


Sicch . 
asia (si-k3 ga r 
Nausea Lika'z[h]i-à), n. [<Gr. sikchasia, 
Dithis S síkchainein, to loathe, dislike 
7 S8ust forte? fastidious, sickening.] 
e-im: J 
pa Fe (sid-im’puls), n. An impulse 
acpelin ş Y the side of another impulse. 
mon į ee that the condition is com- 
z Secondanent® praecox. Often the side 
ty one y impulse interrupts the pri- 
Peech, ° Producing irrelevant action or 
me £Todrom, 
dae ~drō 
cer éd, 


Phobia (sid-čr-5-drom-5-fö'- 
Co omos, railw. bi-a), n. [<Mod.Gr. si- 
bist drom ay, railroad, train <sidéros, 
aJ] Fear nos, street, road, way + pho- 
of railroad or train. 
(bia), n [<L sidus 
st eavens, climate, weather, 
ele ns ied wie phobia.| Fear of the 
e nts, ete po comes from them, —the 
ess ENS pal ianchi writes that ‘the sub- 
daS of the (o Suffers from tremors, dry- 
Ocice aise? visceral movements, 
i arges, sometimes nausea, 
anguish pPression, or even a fit of 
(siderophobia)? (Bianchi, L 
of Psychiatry, tr. by Mac- 
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Sixty-nine 


Donald, J.H.: Baillitre, Tindall & ‘ 
London, 1906) & Gor, 
Sidis (si’dis) Boris (1876-1923), American 
psychiatrist. 
Siemerling (zé/m@-ling) Ernst (1857- 
1931), German psychiatrist and neurolo- 
gist. 
sigmatism (sig’ma-tiz’m), n. [<Gr. sigma. 
-atos, the Greek letter X + -ism.] Difficulty 
in pronouncing of the $ (and £) sound. 
Simmonds’s disease (zé’m6nd-ziz di-zéz’) 
[<Morris Simmonds, Hamburg physi- 
cian, 1855-1925.) See Aypophysial ca- 
chexta. 
simple retardation (sim’p’] rē-tär-dā’- 
shun) [<L. retardare, to keep back, hinder, 
delay, retard <re- back + tardus, slow, 
tardy.] See melancholia. 
simulant (sim’i-lant), n. [<L. simulans, 
-anlis, pres.p. of simulare; sec simulate.] 
Simulator. 
simulate (-lāt), v. [<L. simulatus, p-p. of 
simulare, to imitate, feign, sham, simulate.] 
Malinger. 
simulation (-la/shun), n. [<simulate + 
-ion.] Malingering; deception. 
simulator (sim'ū-lā-tēr), n. [L., see simu- 
late.) Malingerer. 
simulatory (-la-té-ri), a. [<simulator + 
~y.] Characterized by simulation or malin- 
gering. 
simultaneous co-ordinate inferiority. See 
inferiority, simultaneous, co-ordinate. 
singultus (sing-gul’tus, L.pron. séng-gool’- 
toos), n. [L. <singulus, single <uttering 
single sounds.] Hiccough. 
sinistrosis (sin-is-tr6’sis), n- [<L. sinistrum, 
evil, misfortune, <sinister, -tri, left, ill- 
omened, unlucky + -osis.] Shell-shock. 
sitiophobia (sit-i-6-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. sition, 
corn, grain, food + phobia.) Sitophobia. 
sitomania (si-té-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. sitos, 
corn, grain, bread, food + mania.] Bou- 
limia; a morbid, voracious appetite. 
sitophobia (-fo'bi-a), n. [<Gr. sitos, corn, 
ain, bread, food + phobia.) Fear of 
(eating) food. 
situational psychosis (si-chi-a’shun-al sī- 
k’sis). See psychosis, reactive. 
situation, danger. See danger-sttuation. 
sitz bath. See bath, sitz. 
sixty-nine (siks'ti-nin) [<9 being 6 ın- 
verted in 69, as during the act the head of 


Skew-deviation 


each participant is where the other's feet 
are.] A slang expression referring to fellatio 
and/or cunnilinction practiced simulta- 
neously by two persons, the head of each 
being near the feet of the other. 


skew-deviation (skū-dē-vi-ā’shun), n. 
[<skew, oblique.] Skew-deviation (Hert- 
wig-Magendie phenomenon) is a rare cere- 
bellar or collicular sign, characterized by 
downward and inward rotation of the eye- 
ball on the same side of the lesion and up- 
ward and outward rotation of the eyeball 
on the opposite side. 


skoptsy (skop-tsi’), n.pl. [<Russ. skopyets 
(sko-pyets’), a castrate person or ram 
< (o)skopit’, to geld, spay, castrate, —bor- 
rowed from the Slavic in M.H.G. schöpz, 
G. Schöps, a gelded ram.] A Russian peli- 
gious sect (a subdivision of the raskol niki, 
the schismatics or dissenters) whose adher- 
ents practice castration, in conformity with 
the passage: ‘And there be eunuchs, which 

ave made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it. (St.Math. 
XIX, 12; cf. also V, 29-30; XVIII, 8-9; 
St.Mark IX, 43-47; Rom.VIII, 13; Col. 
III, 5) 

Castration among the skoptsy is of two 
degrees: (1) the small seal (first purity; mount- 
ing a piebald horse), involving removal of 
scrotum only, with the testicles, (2) the 
grand seal (second purity; mounting a white 
horse), total Castration, with the excision of 
both the scrotum and the reproductive 
organ. Women, too, undergo castration 
and even remove their breasts, 

_ Lhe skoptsy seek sal 
tifying the flesh b 


ble for his Kingd 
dren.’ 
The sect of sko 


s ptsy is an outgrowth of 
the Kristoushching th 


5 (Christist faith), —who 
elect a Christ, Theotokos (Mother of God, 
Virgin Mary), the Apostles and an Old 
aid, —from among their numbers. 
n economic life, the skoptsy have plied 
he trade of money-changers almost exclu- 
sively and ‘all their passions have turned 
into profit and acquisitiveness.’ In appear- 
fabh they usually look bloated, with a 
Pani livid skin, light-colored sparse hair 
Se on the upper lip or chin), Piping ef- 
minate voice and phlegmatic movements. 
slavering (slav'ér-ing), n. Drooling. Obs. 
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Snow-bird 


is-té n. 
sleep-disturbance (slép’-dis-tér’bans), 
Hypnophrenosis. a e 

doctrine of partial (—, x 
arep go ‘In the embittered cee 
which has seemed irreconcilab a E 
the psychic life is asleep at nipt pir 
make the same use of all its a clude 
ing the day, we have been ERN corner is 

ides are right, bu ae 
nore na Giread, 8. The Inter i The 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by Bih 933) 
Macmillan Company, New r A ne. 
sleep-drunkenness (-drungk sndition i 
Somnolentia; a half-waking a nGa abey=: 
which the faculty of orientation” ‘of night- 
ance, and, under the influen oct aca 
mare-like ideas, the pas a the 
tively excited and violent, = ee 
extent of inflicting injury UP 


rpnia. 
sleeplessness (-'les-nes); n neg 
sleeplessness, associated y 
citement. Agrypnia excitata. a PE 
deap lenin aae to physic 
Agrypnia pertacsa. 
re old age. pr 
sleep, paroxysmal. See pee f 
sleep-walking (-'wawk-ing); 
nambulism. g 
slender type (slen’dér oy 
slowness of thought (slo 
Bradyphrenia. veut 


eT 
slum (slum’), n. [origin o ie y Ph 
is an urban area charan Cisorganiza ion 
deterioration and eaa the person meas 
t in the for i 
ed as to result be form Of), 
pases of its residents 19 © e 
venile delinquency, i 
coholism, gambling, a 
The term slum Lecce z 
tural and sanitary con 


imes tO 


] ex” 


ja senilis. 
mal sleep. 


ic. 
), See asthen i 


wt} 
‘nes OV tha 


od. 

$ s, of any per! ‘oil 7? 

BJ. Slams, ° Eneyelopacdia 4 — mn Co 
Ts i 

(Vol. 14), p-93. 


al 
pany, New York, 1934) ee complet sm 
i lex. 3 
small penis comp NE 
penis. ( z spazm), nf 
out spasm (snou aces 
sniit(e).] Schnauzkrampl- oe powder 4 
5), n. [<the coca hitene “for 
aoe to snow both in ¥ sio! 
Tı 


exp! 
powder consistence.] Slang 


cocaine. E 
snow-bird (-’bérd); 


d, 


ir 
n. [<sians a 


Social Abulia 


queer guy.] Sl ; ; 
ad age ] Slang expression for a cocaine 


social abulia. Sce abulia. 


poral n a ((s6'shal ak’shun). ‘The term 
Boy ales in its broadest sense implies 
anaes oe movement by organized 
o JE oward the achievement of desired 
Ea ka T It is thus opposed to or con- 
TAs 3 with individual action.’ (Fitch, 

+» in Social Work Year Book 1939, edited 


Y Kurtz 5 
New as Russell Sage Foundation, 


wot adaptiveness (— a-dap’tiv-nes). 
ciency used in the sphere of mental defi- 
meanin Tı s expression has distinctive 
view ofsa redgold says: ‘From the point of 
tant paal deficiency, the most impor- 
a aptation, ps that concerned with social 
and variou and in view of the ambiguity 
“intelli a meanings attached to the term 
è bs T , it might perhaps be advis- 
e aaie y the term “common sense” to 
oup. In which is characteristic of this 
ial ada aad case, whether we call it so- 
a nae liveness, social intelligence, com- 
“sumptions "ous, or the more popular 
Posite one. » the ability is clearly a com- 
Processes and made up of many different 
ation, re such as comprehension, discrim; 
(Tredgold ene prevision and planning.” 
tciency ea A Text-Book of Mental De- 
Pany, Bali ed.). William Wood & Com- 
R paltimore, 1937) 
the peye ner writes: ‘It is seen . . . that 
ONsists e gical basis of mental deficiency 
en irregu]. ntially in the imperfect, and of- 
Ntellecty ig development of that group of 
ue) i factors of mind which combine 
tiveness? (ibid) * may designate social adap- 
S0cia] assimil 
soc 
n, 


ial ation. See assimilation, social. 
long; c t0™m 


Sing to (— at'um) [<L. socialis, be- 
Partner, a Companionship <socius, fellow, 
Mon, indi Ssociate, companion; <Gr. Bigs 
indivisible. idual, neut. of átomos, uncut, 
Slémnein, t <a-priv. + témos, cut, slice 
pa cut.] ‘The social atom con- 

ual top cPological relations of one in- 
ti ttracted ¢ other individuals to whom 
on to him ed or repelled, and their rela- 
tine i a cor It is the smallest social struc- 
Bey of bist ee Developing from the 
thad sime S first contains mother and 
© Persons 80es on, the child adds from 
Betsons as who come into his orbit such 
un, and vice Unpleasant or pleasant to 
Npleasany «© Versa, those to whom he is 
or pleasant. Persons who do not 
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Social Control 


leave any impression, positive or negative, 
remain outside of the social atom as mere 
acquaintances. The feeling which corre- 
lates two or more individuals is called tele. 
The social atom is, therefore, a compound 
of the tele relationships of an individual. As 
positively or negatively charged persons 
may leave the individual’s social atom and 
others may enter it, the'social atom has a 
more or less ever-changing constellation.’ 
(Moreno, J.L. Who Shall Survive? Nervous 
& Mental Disease Publishing Company, 

Washington, D.C., 1934) 

social attitude. Sce attitude, social. 

social case work (— kas’ wérk). ‘Social 

case work is one of the major divisions of so- 

cial work along with social group work and 

community organization or social welfare 

planning.’ ‘. . . its concern is with social 

relationships and its disciplines directed to- 

ward the release of individual capacities 

and the relieving of environmental pres- 

sures. There have not been any notable 

changes in the accepted definitions since 

the well-known one by Mary Richmond 

in 1922... . “Social adjustments, con- 

sciously effected, individual by individual, 

between man and his social environment.” 

Seven years later, the report of the Milford 

Conference . . . showed that more stress 

was being laid on the client’s own purposes, 

and that the “distinguishing concern of so- 

cial case work is the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to organize his own normal social 

activities in any given environment.” ? 

(Hamilton, G. Social Work Year Book 1939, 

edited by Kurtz, R.H. Russell Sage Foun- 

dation, New York) 

social conflict. See conflict, social. 


social control (— kon-trol’) [<F. contrôle 
< earlier contre-role, counter-register, coun- 
ter-roll, for purposes of verification and 
checking <L. rotula, rotulus, a parchment- 
roll, document.] The influence upon the 
behavior of a person exerted by other per- 
sons, particularly as members of a social 
group or of a society. ‘In its wider sense the 
term social control describes any influence 
exerted by society upon the individual.’ 
(Everett, H. Control, Social; Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences (Vol. 4), p.344. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931) 
Spontaneous forms of social control aris- 
ing in the mutual responsiveness of mem- 
bers of the group are to be seen ‘in the 
crowd, in ceremony, prestige, and taboo; 
its more explicit expression, in gossip, ru- 
mor, news and public opinion; its more for- 
mal organization, in law, dogma, and in re- 


lll 


Social Conventions 


ligious and political institutions.’ (Park, 
R.E. and Burgess, E.W. Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1921) s 

The formal control of society over its 
members exemplified by law and by insti- 
tutions derives its effectiveness in large part 
from their conformity to the folkways, the 
mores and public opinion. 


social conventions (— kon-ven’shunz) 
[< L. conventio, -onis, a coming together, 
meeting, agreement <con- together + ve- 
nire, to come; <L. socialis, belonging to com- 
panionship, sociable <socius, fellow, part- 
ner, companion.] ‘Conventions are rules or 
standards of conduct or behavior prescrib- 
ing what is to be done or not to be done by 
the members of a given group or commu- 
nity. . . . They are generally held to be less 
binding and authoritative than moral pre- 
cepts and legal rules and are often criticized 
in the light of moral ideals.’ (Ginsberg, M., 
Conventions, Social; Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (Vol. 4), pp.351-52. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1931) 


social group work (— grodp’ wérk). ‘So- 
cial group work may be defined as a type of 
educational process carried on in voluntary 
groups during leisure time and with the as- 
sistance of a group leader. It aims at the 
growth and development of individuals 
through the group experience, and at the 
use of the group by its members for social 
purposes which they consider desirable, 
- «+ The use of the term group work is in- 
creasingly coming to mean a kind of guided 
group experience in which individuals are 
helped to meet their needs and develop 
their interests along socially acceptable 
lines, with the assistance of a group leader.’ 
en: Sh Social Work Year Book 1939, 
ited by Kurtz, R.H. oun- 
Tation the Yok) Russell Sage Foun: 
social image (— im'ij). [See social (atom).] 
urrow's term for an affective impression 
representing crystallized opinions, beliefs 
and prejudices which are deeply ingrained 
in the individual and in society but for 
which there is no objective, demonstrable 
correspondence in actuality. These emo- 
sey toned impressions have no direct 
whites to the object or situation upon 
W mice | are projected, The social image 
ie aoe! determined and is not based 
‘monstrable reality. See also affect; 


partitive: ‘TP -be z i 
I o rsona; semiopathic. (Burrow, T. 
octal Images Versus Reality. The Journal of 


230-35, 1924)" Social Psychology, XIX, 
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Social Neurosis 
; i F 
social intelligence (— in-tel i-jens)- Se 
intelligence. p- 
socialization (-i-zā'shun), a nae ng j 
-ation.] In sociology: Socialization arac 
development of a social nature A iE 
ter—a social state of mind—in i eP Theory 
uals who associate.” (Giddings, Sa 
of Socialization. The Macmillan © 
New York, 1897) i 
‘The interactional process by ; 
individual is taught his pan a al g 
order. (Young, K. An Introduc ap York; 
American Book Company, 

4 w 4 
Oe form ‘in which individuals nity 
basis of interests grow together a 
and within which these eae 
realization.’ (Simmel, G: Amer 
of Sociology XV, 297, 1909) 

‘From the standpoint © 
cialization) is the psychic A 
the individual into the collec une 
From the standpoint of the Pie ndivi 
zation is the participation a wiedze a 
in the spirit and purpose, he grou 
methods, decision and amna Socializa 
(Burgess, E.W. The Function | 
in Social Evolution. Universi y 
Press, Chicago, 1910) this term is 

In occupational poole A ent 
plied to the development 
those tendencies which 2 ~ 
companionable and inclir 
mingle easily with a grou. a 

In psychiatry the on P9 
tion in which inner impU TE 
and their derivatives) are © P “a 
out in conformity eo vata 
mands of the environmen + plimation (O° in 

It is synonymous W p + “ist She 
v. [<50 gy subli 


which the 
he socia 


ome t 
Jo urnal 


o- 
f the grouP» (s ‘ 
articulauon, 
Cc activit a 


socialize (sõ’shal-īz), 
social (atom).] Synonymous 


ial 

soot 

v). pay f§ce 

=r i urosis (— nāsis) | commos 
ne ar 
Gia] Burrow’s wa Led jet which Gy 
ition of di n gh gerry 

on of disorder 2 houg i 
condi hout its structure, aS exprese 
ists throughou ety spent 
ally unrecognize! by so an n0’s 


à i rvous ane man, 
symptomatically in fere and also" pis 
disorder of the individua 2 ations onl 
so-called normal interre. ni 

s +1 institutions ol 
peaceful social instan iewed phy}; he 
conflict, crime and war: ditio a the 


jal con 
i i ] social € whi n 
logically, this genera? >". aei pich ©, 
pamer and essential disora osis i, T: 
indivi ifestation © ; 
individual manifest on. roe 
arbitrarily isolated exp"! Soc! 


S. 
An Ethnic Aspect of Consi, "also Burrow? 
Review XIX, 74-5; 1 


Social Organization 


T) ; , r 
he Social Basis of Consciousness. Harcourt, 


inn & Company, New York & London, 


ae aye Cc awr-gan-i-zā'- 
me he p organum <Gr. érganon, instru- 
cial ct a ement, organ + -ize + -ation.] So- 
atizedo a consists of ‘socially system- 
rules u te emes of behavior imposed as 

manicere oe (Thomas, W I. and 
and Dane E The Polish Peasant in Europe 
1927) a. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 


wae tig ‘differentiated unity of mental or 
Course a present in the simplest inter- 
adaptati ut capable of infinite growth and 
i ion.’ (Cooley, C.H. Social Organiza- 


ion, 
1949) nares Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


dividual, human group is organized; its in- 
Pendently o Ponents do not behave inde- 
bonds the of one another, but are linked by 
Pes of ri nature of which determines the 
residence ocial unit. Kinship, scx, age, CO- 
riggs rimonial status, community 
the unpas, oF Social interests, are among 
Cleties ee agencies; and in stratified so- 
definite netnbers of the same level form a 
alion; j aer (Lowie, R.H. Social Organi- 
(Vol 4 geal ea of the Social Sciences 
Pany, Ney p.141. The Macmillan Com- 
» New York, 1934) 
Socia 3 


l 
advange oces (— proses) [< L. processus, 
to go fore oSression, process < procedere, 
wan es advance <pro-, before, for- 
Fess means ere, move, walk, go along.] A pro- 
a a definite soe noUs change taking place 
si forces manner through the operation 
p ation present from the first within the 
ook of So cler, R.M. Society, A Text- 
Sw York, 1997) are & Rinehart, Inc., 
as a idea of soci 
Con; peer ofa 
historica weet around it which are both 
Plicit in jp Telated to it and logically im- 


al process ‘must be seen 


ean? or oead, theconceptofsocialin- 
histone” in EEA as a flow of relations 
Conee cl and pees third, the concept of 
e peel continuity; fourth, the 
ganic connection between 
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whole configuration of 


ri it. 
> Ocess tse] reese are: first, the concept of 


Social Work, Family 


the individual and society; fifth, the con- 
cept of the social heritage; sixth, the con- 
cept of society as an organic unity; seventh, 
the concept of multiple factors.” (Lerner, 
M. Social Process; Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (Vol. 14), p.149. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1934) 

The four chief social processes are: com- 
petition, conflict (social), accommodation 
and assimilation (social) (q.v.). 
social setting (— set/ing). Milieu. 
social substantive ‘T’ (s/shal sub‘stan-tiv-1’) 
[<L substantivus, self-existent, substan- 
tive <substantia, essence, substance <sub, 
under + stare, to stand.] See ‘J’-persona. 
social type (— tip’). [See social (atom); type 
<L. ipus, a figure, type; character <Gr. 
týpos, a blow, impression, form, model, type 
<týptein, to beat, strike.] ‘The role which a 

erson assumes and to which he is assigned 
by society.” (Burgess, E.W., in Shaw, C.R. 
The Jack-Roller. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1930) 

‘The social type is the psychological par- 
allel of the biological type. By a social type 
we mean a constellation of attitudes form- 
ing a personality pattern, not inherited but 
growing out of a social situation.’ (Zor- 
baugh, H.W. The Dweller in Furnished 
Rooms: An Urban Type. The Urban Commu- 
nity, edited by Burgess, E.W. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926) 

‘The sociologist in transforming the 
unique or individual experience into a rep- 
resentative or typical one, arrives at the 
social type, which consists of a set of atti- 
tudes on the part of the person toward him- 
self and the group, and a corresponding set 
of attitudes of the group toward him, which 
all together determine the role of the per- 
son in his social milieu. The extent to which 
social types may be depicted depends upon 
the definiteness of the organization of the 
attitudes and their characteristic cohesion 
about a core of significant social traits. The 
range of the personality types in a given so- 
cial group js indicative of the culture of that 
group.’ (Wirth, L. Some Jewish Types of Per- 
sonality. The Urban Community, edited by 
, E.W. University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1926) 

social work, family (so’shal wérk, fam’- 
i-li). ‘Family social work is a field of organ- 
ized practice having to do with human re- 
lJationships. Its main purpose is to help in- 
dividuals deal effectively with difficulties 
experienced in relating themselves to others 
in their families and in their communities. 
This practice is based on a growing body of 


Social Work, Psychiatric 


knowledge about human beings as func- 
tioning members of society and it employs 
the technique and art termed social case 
work.’ (Lund, H.H. Social Work Year Book 
1939, edited by Kurtz, R.H. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York) 


social work, psychiatric (— —, si-ki-at’- 
rik). ‘Psychiatric social work is that branch 
of social work which developed in conjunc- 
tion with the practice of psychiatry. The 
psychiatric social worker is a case-worker 
who has achieved, through professional 
training and experience, a mastery of the 
subject matter of social psychiatry and 
mental hygiene and the adaptation and ap- 
plication of this knowledge in case-work 
Practice. Psychiatric social workers are usu- 
ally concerned with the social case study 
and treatment of children or adults whose 
personal and social maladjustments are 
primarily due to mental health problems, 
including nervous and mental diseases and 
defects, and emotional, behavior, and habit 
disorders.’ (Bassett, C. Social Work Year 
Book 1939, edited by Kurtz, R.H. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York) 

The term has also been defined as ‘the 
branch of social case work that deals with 
cases of social maladjustment in which a 
mental factor or a behavior problem is of 


primary importance. (Vocational Aspects of 


Psychiatric Social Work, Mental Hygiene, 
1925) 


society (s6-si’e-ti), n. 
Societas, fellowship, association, community, 
Society <socius, fellow, partner, compan- 
lon, associate. ] be regarded 


ie ns of man to 
- Society; Encyclopae- 
dia of the Social Sciences (Vol. 14), p.235. The 
» New York, 1934) 

ocial relationships in 
live” (McIver, R.M. 
of Sociology. Farrar & 


and Burgess, E, 
of Sociology, 
hicago, 19 
Society is ‘a highly intricate network of 
partial or complete understandings be- 
of ye the members of organizational units 
an ae degree of size and complexity, 
7 SE > ra a pair of lovers or a family to 
tne dae OF nations,’ (Sapir, E. Communica- 
z of the Social Sciences (Vol. 


cyclopaedia 
$) P-78. The ‘acmillan Company, New 


York, 1931) 
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Sociometry 


F io- <L. 

sociogram (sō’shi-5-gram) pamer E 
socius, associate, companion a -g ale 
gram).] ‘The sociogram pracen ae aa 
of sociometric, spontaneity an A, PEP! Miser 
tests into a pattern and makes v me nen 
lationship of every individual to ee ae 
individual of the group tested. defined as 
position of every individual is oral struc 
well as the configuration of the 
ture. , ; 

The sociogram is primarily . 
exploring the invisible oS . 
As a guide it has led to cisean =s 
structures which could not n said 
vealed through other se ee mt 
example, the positions of er 
lates in a group, of pair 
pair rejections, of triangles, 
terpersonal relations, the po: : 
structures and the giques = 
who are separated from ac , 
whole.’ (Moreno, J.L. Soci 


1937) ed, «Tne SOE 
sociometric test (-met’rik tth which t0 
ometric test is an instrument organization 
measure the amount of the Sires an in i 
shown by social groups. It = any gr up a 
vidual to choose associates nee a memb cf 
which he is or might becoreclying atte 
The test reveals that ay group aa 
ion-repulsion patter 2 a ia 
weil Gam ite visible structu different 
groups tested upon the rd at ee 
criteria, tend toward divers Y Sealed wi z 
These structures have been m app al 
the criteria of the test have $ d schoo 
home groups, work group 
oups. 

E Tke test is construct 
that it is in itself a motive an 
purpose, primarily for oe ai 
than for the tester. It is Fioices of th 
dure to put some of ae test can 
ject into operation. - A 
peated at any time wit a “ 
of interest to the subje ra nt 
Who Shall Survive? Nervo = 
ease Publishing Companys a 
D.C., 1934) a 


sociometry (-om’é-tri), a 
socius, associate, compa ; 
ciometry is the study oe ty 
logical structure of bum the st 53 
structure, rarely bees > 
cial processes, conan 
personal patterns W ivé 
quantitative and qua e on 

‘Sociometry procee! s4 P Terin 
that there is some sort O 


method for 
e of society: 
of socia 
e- 
been T 
d, for 


sitions 
f indi 


Sociopathy 


nomena with which it deals. The psycho- 
Ogical situation of a community viewed as 
om has a discernible ordered pattern. 
pha enis itself in laws and tendencies 
ich are discoverable by means of experi- 
ment and analysis. 
Eee the point of view of a “medical” 
ante it is essential to know the actual 
tient ap ar human society at a given mo- 
this lo ‘ sociometric procedure obtains 
vidual j medge by considering every indi- 
al; Eve, is concreteness and not as a sym- 
aye Rd relationship an individual may 
consider een person or persons is also 
structure i n its concreteness. The actual 
uals are m est obtained when the individ- 
Spontanee, acea in a situation where they 
ANER y uncover their relationships. 
edure is Catal part of the sociometric pro- 
al social © apply to a community an ac- 
People at enon which is confronting its 
a e moment. The social situation 


Ci 


Pplied i 
ti T 1s of such a nature as to make repe- 
With Possible at any time in the future 


Out lo: eee 
In this man of spontaneous participation. 


S Manner, thi di eveals the 
orga : » the procedure r 

S pâtion and evolution of groups and 
(Moren, ton of individuals within them.’ 
metry 7, 5 ipa Persona Therapy. Socio- 
socio 

Sociyg thy (-op’a-thi), n. [<F. socio- <L. 
1. This sSociate, companion + -pathy.] 
designate oa has generally been used to 
Mental at an abnormal or pathological 
T S cri “tude toward the environment. 
Bardeq p Mality and vagabondage are re- 
tions of 7 SOme authorities as manifesta- 
Sociopathy. In this sense the term 
Subs. Ental states that are commonly 

s A under psychopathy. 
Or socia] meee or pathology of society 


Sodomi 
vist] One (sod’um-ist), n. [<sodom(y) + 
Mite, who practices sodomy; a sodo- 


it), n. [<sodom(y) + -ite; really 
@ <Gr. sodomités, an inhabitant 
ne who practices sodomy; a 


mitic (-it'j 
soq, ng to sodo; 


m 

ŝncient God'um-i), n. [<H. Sedõm, an 
Stro, © Bible C city, which according 
un ed by fir o> XVIII-XIX), was de- 
ang turai a rom heaven on account of 
latio 2casts.] Te relations between men 
nS betwee, y Performance of sexual re- 

n human beings and animals, 


), n. [<sodomite + -ic.] 
my. 
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Somatist 


more commonly between a male human 
being and a female animal. It is not an un- 
common practice in adolescence, though 
usually it is not continued beyond that age 
period. Jones’s glossary of psychoanalytic 
terms recommends bestiality instead. ‘ 


soliloquy, sexual. See sexual soliloquy. 


solipsism (sol’ip-siz’m), n. [<L. solus, 
alone, only + ipse, self + -ism.] The doctrine 
that my self, alone, is the essence of existence 
and that nothing counts except my ego, in 
which all else is reflected. 


soma (so’ma), n. [<Gr. séma, -atos, body.] 
The organic tissues of the body. Thus, the 
brain, heart, musculature, bone, constitute 
parts of the soma. Whether entirely cor- 
rectly or not, the terms soma and psyche are 
often employed as if they were opposites, 
The psyche, however, is currently consid- 
ered as an organ of the total individual; it is 
not looked upon as an antithesis of the 
soma, but rather as a harmonious constitu- 
ent of the entire organism. See psyche. 


somatalgia (-tal’ji-a), n. [<somat(o)- + 
-algia.] Pain due to organic causes, is to be 
distinguished from psychalgia or pain due 
to psychical causes. 

To a patient, pain may have all the ap- 
pearances of being organically determined, 
yet the organ from which the pain seems to 
come may serve merely as the vehicle for 
expressing psychical pain. This is a com- 
mon phenomenon in conversion hysteria, 
in which condition complaints of a severe 
character about an organ have no connec- 
tion with known organic anatomy, physi- 
ology or pathology, but are identified 
closely with matters in the psyche. See 
hypochondriasis; psychalgia. 
somatic (s6-mat'ik), a. [<somat(o)- + -ic.] 
Relating to or involving the soma. 


somatic compliance (— kom-pli-ans). A 
psychoanalytic expression. Freud states 
that, for instance, in hysteria it 1s not possi- 
ble to answer the question regarding the 
etiology (somatic or psychic) of the disor- 
der. ‘As far as I can see, every hysterical 
symptom involves the participation of both 
sides. It cannot occur without the presence 
to a certain degree of somatic compliance of- 
fered by some normal or pathological pro- 
cess in or connected with one of the bodily 
organs.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 3), 
tr. by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Hogarth Press, London, 1925) 


somatist (so’ma-tist), n. [<somat(o)- + 
-ist.] Psychiatrist or scientist who regards 


Somato- 


any particular neurosis or psychosis as of 
organic or physical origin. 

somato- (sd’ma-té-), combining 
meaning body <Gr. séma, -atos, body. 


somatogeneis (-td-jen’é-sis), n. [< somato- 
+ genesis.] Origination in organic tissue (the 
soma). For example, paralysis of an extrem- 
ity, associated with arteriosclerosis, is said 
to be somatogenic. 


somatogenic (-'ik), somatogenetic (-jé- 
net'ik), a. Pertaining to or characterized 
by somatogenesis. 


somatoplasm (so’ma-td-plaz’m), n. [<so- 
mato- + -plasm; see plasmon.) In biology, the 
somatic tissues of an animal body, to dis- 
tinguish them, according to the germ plasm 
theory, from the reproductive tissue which 
produces the germ cells. See germ cell, body 
cell. 

Hence, from the genetic standpoint, the 
somatoplasm represents the temporary, 
perishable envelope of an organism, the 
body, which the gametes can produce anew 
in cach generation. While the germ plasm 
gives rise to both new germ cells and body 
cells, the soma never gives rise to germ 
plasm. 

However, since the distinction between 
germ plasm and somatoplasm does not 
seem to exist in plants and lower animals, 
‘it cannot be considered as of fundamental 
or universal importance.’ (Sinnott, E.W. 
and Dunn, L.C. Principles of Genetics (3rd 
ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
New York & London, 1939) i 


form 


somatopsychic (-si’kik), a. [< somato- + 
psychic.] Relating to or originating i 
Barend ie r originating in both 


somatopsychosis (-si-k6’sis), n. [< somato- 
+ psychosis.] Southard’s term for a psychosis 
associated with visceral disease. 


somatosexual (-sek’shoo-al), a. [< somato- 


+ sexual.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
organic manifestations of sexuality. 


Somatosexuality (-al’i-ti), n.[<somatosexual 
+ -ity.] Somatosexual condition or state, or 
sexuality as it exists in the tissues or soma 
or organs. For example, sexuality, express- 


ing itself through the genitals, is a form of 
Somatosexuality, 


peel eee (s6’ma-t6-tip), n. [< somato- + 
medicine some systems of constitutional 
and build this means the physical structure 
‘alas Biot a person as assessed by partic- 
etry. Its ae pe techniques of anthropom- 
to one Ntific meaning thus applies only 

aspect of an anthrotype which has 
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Somnambulism, Complete 


i ycho- 
physiological, immunological and psy 
logical aspects as well. See anthrolype- 
-some (-som), combining form, me 
body <Gr. séma, body. N 
somite (so/mit), n. [< Gr. sõma, 
the development of an embryo, 
mic segment formed by et 
tions of the third germ layer or 1937) 
Sommer (zôm'mčr) Robert (18 
German psychiatrist. _ a 
= (som-nam'bū-liz’m), $ 
<L. somnus, $ E 


$ -walking. °. 
Sleep: Panes Faentical 


aning 


somnambulism 
[<F. somnambulisme 
ambulare, to walk.] Sl 
nambulisms are dissociate st n 
with the above [i.c., fugue] exe F 
begin during sleep. T hey oe 
childhood, when their motiv sae A 
pears on the arca a ed z depres 
i who in late life deve: uh 
tient v dhood mige v 
fi _ In 
his father, who treated him tod A his pat 
somnambulism he would me geti of ihe 
ents’ bedroom and endeavor other slept 
side of the bed on which Br ipic, Di 
(Henderson, D.K. and i ) Pyxtord 
Textbook of Psychiatry (4th ed.)- : 


n 
: wl 
Press, London, 1 asle 
veThe individuals are not alway’ jdentally 
the usual sense of the won “ge. states (bee 
however, the nature © or their inact, 
hypnoidal] and the degree rious ree 
sibility to the rest O oe fas es 


robably vary 1D © ‘anges 
Co hat of hypnosis, W ne a os from 
light sleepiness to somna! 
complete recollection to a a 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers 7 ginia 
Riviere, J.: Leonard an 
and The Institute y" 
don, 1924-25) i 
somnambulism, catsleP ale 
bulism- gt!) 


—, kat- 
( he sta 


; e 
somnambulism, com] patie 
Janet speaks of retorna 
of ‘artificially ionan HA 
nosis. But, sometim s retilt 
over the former sympton f artificial y 
patient forgets the pane sie forgeti e as 
. ‘In a wore, ave 
eee ae the relapses 3 
su % 5 
mat of somnambulism js whys ia vor? 
quasi-normal health. T nen r 
to denote the periods O plete som 
tion, I use the term vene se 
lism”, which had alrea' yb d phen? 
Azam to denote kin 


Somnambulism, Ecstatic 


Urner, P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), 
Aa y Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
ompany, New York, 1925) 
somnambulism, ecstatic (—, ek-stat/ik) 
T ecstasy.} When, during the somnam- 
“ee state, ‘the expression is fervid and 
eae s abstract contemplation while un- 
Seat of surrounding objects, the case is 
weet aestas (Tuke, D.H. A Dictionary 
ay hological Medicine (Vols. 1-2). P.Blak- 
» Son & Company, 1892) 


80: : 
tn oulisme pathologique (s6m-naN- 
ina [F., ‘pathological 
in realit Ing -] Janet says that emotion ‘is 
tigue, le a more than a kind of fa- 
ily fatigued. © hypnosis ‘attention is speed- 
© the ideag and consciousness is narrowe! 
the monies suggested by the hypnotist. ‘At 
Shock, Ge of suggestion there occurs a 
Stroys the re is felt an emotion which de- 
thesis, so pera s enfeebled personal syn- 
isolated? Th the suggested idea remains 
Nown S ne condition just described is 
Psychol omnambulisme pathologique. (Janet, 
ul, E re Healing (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 
Aw York, i935) Macmillan Company, 
omn; " 
ka’) Tr ulisme provoqué (— prô-vô- 
When ue or hypnotic sleep’-] 
ist crisis, aoe ma natural somnambu- 
Panied }, Ee has a fit of hysterics accom- 
Sembles 2 clirium and babbling which re- 
€ easily Emnambulism, his condition may 
Pass into the ew and he may be made 
Peschological the hypnotic state.’ (Janet, P. 
MULE. and Beale (Vols. 1-2), tr. by 
ew York, 1925 y Macmillan Company, 


Hibai 
mn, ns, _monoideic (som-nam’- 
a ~ic.] Wha tde ik) [< mono- + idea 
re ciated ih. the ideational content 
of Ves abo the state of somnambulism 
Es monoideis a single idea, Janet speaks 
P ntent copo; O mnambulism. When the 
lyideic ntains many ideas he calls it 
Somna, aa einleas 
: mbulj 
ik) I< ‘eee Polyideic (—, pol-i-i-dé’- 
3 idea + ~ic.] See somnambulism, 


somn 

ambul; 

bei nambut (som-nam’bū-list), f 

to somna, pm) + -ist.] One who is sub- 

lis, amb nani or sleep-walking- 

Ramt “ic 1] ee, (-lis'tik), a. [<somnambu- 
bulism, "aning to or affected by som 


Somni 
al x 
Gom'ni-al), a. [F. <L. somnialis 
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Sopor 


< somnium, dream <somnus, sleep.] Pertain- 
ing to dreams. Rare. pe) Pertain 
somnifacient (-fa’shent), a. [<L. somnus, 
sleep + faciens, -ntis, pres.p. of facere, to 
make, produce, cause.] Hypnotic; sleep-in- 
ducing. 

somniferous (som-nif’ér-us), a. [<L. som- 
nifer, sleep-bringing <somnus, sleep + ferre 
to bring.] Hypnotic; somnific. heres 
somnific (-‘ik), a. [<L. somnificus < somnus, 
sleep + facere, to make.] Somniferous; hyp- 
notic. 

somnifugous (-‘i-gus), a. [<L. somnus, 
sleep + fugare, to put to flight.] Driving 
sleep away; agrypnotic. 

somniloquism (-nil’S-kwiz’m), n. ieis 
somnus, sleep + loqui, speak.] Talking in 
sleep. 

somniloquist (-kwist), n. One given to 
somniloquism. 
somniloquy (-kwi), 
Talking in sleep. 
somnipathist (-nip’a-thist), n. [<somni- 
pathy) + -ist.] One affected by orunder the 
influence of somnipathy. 

somnipathy (-thi), n. [<somni- + -pathy.] 
1. Any sleep disorder; 2. Hypnotism. 
somnocyclism (som-n6-sik’liz’m), n. [<L. 
somnus, sleep + _yclism, cycle-riding <Gr. 
kýklos, ring, circle, wheel.] Bicycle-riding in 
astate of somnambulism. Obs. 

somnolence (som’né-lens), n. [F., see som- 
nolentia.] Unnatural sleepiness, drowsiness. 
somnolentia (som-n6-len’té-a), n. [<L., 
sleepiness, drowsiness <somnolentus, sleepy 
<somnō lentus, (made) ‘slow or lazy by 
sleep’.] f: Sleep-drunkenness. 2. Somno- 
lence. 

somnolism (som’nō-liz?m), n. 
Lence) + -ism.] Hypnotism. 
somnovigil (-vij'il), n. [<L. somnus, sleep 
+ OF. vigile <L. vigilia, wake, sleeplessness 
<vigil, watchful.] Somnambulism. Obs. 
sophism in wit. See wit, sophism in. 
sophomania (sof-d-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
sophés, wise + mania.] A form of megalo- 
mania in which the patient stresses the ex- 
cellence of his wisdom. 

sopient (so’pi-ent), n. [<L. sopiens, -ntis, 
pres.p. of sopire, to put to sleep.| Soporific. 
sopite (so-pit’), a. [<L. sopitus, p.p. of 
sopire, to put to sleep.] Drowsy. Rare. 

sopor (sō'por), n. [L., deep sleep <root 
sop- in somnus, sleep <sopnus.] Torpor. 


n. [See somniloguism.] 


[< somno- 


Soporiferous 


soporiferous (s6-pé-rif’ér-us), a. [<sopor + 
L. ferre, to bear, bring.] Soporific, making 
drowsy. 


soporiferousness (-nes). Quality of being 
soporiferous. 


soporific (-'ik), soporifical (-/i-kal) [<sopor 
+ L. facere, to make.] Any sleep-inducing 
agent. 


soporose (sop’6-ras), a. [<L. soporus, sleep- 
bringing, causing sleep, sopor.] Character- 
ized or affected by morbid sleepiness. 


soul (s6l’), n. [<OE. sáw(e)l.] Sce anima. 


source (sōrs), n. [<OF. Sours, SOTS, surse 
<Med.L. sursa, rise; beginning, spring 
<L. surgere, (a)rise, ascend; possibly influ- 
enced by sursum, up(wards), on high (?).] 
In psycho-analysis the term source (of an in- 
stinct) refers to ‘that somatic process in an 
organ or part of the body from which there 
results a stimulus represented in mental life 
by an instinct. (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25). Freud 
claims that ‘the study of the sources of in- 
stincts is outside the sco 
because it probably invo 


ssential character, 
Ow it merely by its 


sourness, aversion to (sour’nes, a-vér'- 
shun, -zhun too). Acerophobia. 


Southard (suTH 'črd) Elmer E — 
1920), American psychiatrist =e 


space neurosi 


s (spas! ni-rd’sis), n. [<OF, 
» Space.] See infin- 


j a, to draw 
Sprain, to c : ioy Pull, stretch, 


Spasmophemia (s az-mō-fē’mi-å), n 
[<spasm + -bhemia.] Speaking in spasms; 
stammering or stuttering. Obs. 

Spasmophi 


Philia (spaz-mé-fil'i-a), n.[<spasm 
ar dea In general and ARR ORA 
chase “a this term means a syndrome 
athyroe ed by undersecretion of the par- 
gee gud frequently associated with a 
nee ae barathyroid constitution. 

Ophilic (į ini 
characterizes ns ee “= 
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Specific Rate 


‘tans) [Lo 
f L. ni- 
rota- 


spasmus nutans (spaz’moos noo A 
‘nutant, nodding spasm’, pep be 
tare, to nod.] A rhythmic nod mg e AE, 
tory tremor of the head occur ae eae 
fants between the ages of six ko nystage 
months; frequently accompanied DY 
os ik oa spasticuss 
spastic gait (spas’tik gat) [<2 taal 
afflicted with the cramp or z m tende 
The patient walks stiffly with leg 

and feet shuffling. 


species (spé’shiz), 
form <specere, to look, as 
science, a group of anima pee 
rank below the genus a. individ 
varictics or sub-species. © to resembl 
i i assume heir 
forming a species are a A f atures of tl 
one another in the cona, a fertile © 
organization aoe to pie general type ° 
i rom 
spring that vary f a e Foniy: a 
the group to a limited © oe of Darwin's 
The criterion of specific sta is ty beet re 
Origin of Species has aig oi having 2 
garded as an arbitrary Tee Darw 
purely systemic value, Den pe regulari” 
suggested that species cann ET a a 
discriminated from other i evolution?” 
distinct. and standardized ice a vance 
rade. However, as knowlec ETE sid 
ade. s 
With modern genetics, there ake ect 
rable tendency to rehabilita ota objec 
Stati of a species—as pig the doc 
` A +< ag well as the @ 
tive genctic Lon he criterion 
rejected by Darw: ‘ing inter an 
iesi eding une 
species is ‘successful bre¢ sAm till we 
The origin of species ea on 
plained owing to the poanie particu a 
in general and mutations in hich a 
i ectio 
that time. Natural sel aye proce ee 
held to be a gradual cre mee 


F i e, l oces? 
ing new types into existe tinuous Prions 
in modern genetics a disc ue to MU bers 

r4 . S ii 
with considerable gap whose He prin 


which create new type ndle ont 
tend to increase or to 


e fittest. ifios 
le of survival of the , Spey ia 
ciple o Mod.L. og to 


R = ifik). a [< 
specific (spē-sif'ik), ; 
A + facere, to make 
species. Biol. S 
specific phobia (— x : 

A ate (— rat). L5 nen a 
Pesos) | A rate is specific t Tp that p pi 
upon a population and 4 fomogenerac* 
utakon both of which ana speci : 
nearly so, with respect to s atient ; 
ter: e.g the number of ma le atient 
at ages 20-24 per 1,000 ma 
20-24. See also death rate. 


pia). See pAb” ge 


See rate ode 


Spectrophobia 


ie eel. The average annual death 
= pos 1929 to 1931 among patients in 
Bes ew York civil State hospitals was 
p per 1,000 exposures. The specific rate 
i males aged 20-24 was 45.7 per 1,000 
orresponding exposures. 


sPectrophobia (spek-trd-f6'bi-a), n. [<L. 
Saben appearance, form, image 
teciesl Sh to look at + phobia.] ‘The hys- 
catchins obia for mirrors and the dread of 
ad in 8 sight of one’s own face in a mirror 
terial” one case a “functional” and a “ma- 
read ae oi The functional one was 
flight en et the material, the 
tionism, I a w pleasure of looking and exhibi- 
parts of K ne unconscious phantasies the 
Instances c face represented, as in so many 
Furth, pee of the genitals.’ (Ferenczi, 
echnique ‘ontributions to the Theory and 
H ja ed Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttic, 
Institut ard and Virginia Woolf and The 
€ of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


Speech = 
lapus ine nder (spēch” blun‘dér). Sce 
Spee 
A ch, cerebellar, See cerebellar speech. 
ee i 
ie derailment (— dé-ral’ment), n. 
raepeli, ment.] This is a phrase, used by 
out n, not in common use today, 


guistic = ich he says that ‘derailments in lin- 
Main in pression form an important do- 
Praecox he speech disorders of dementia 
M the m, Ocal speech itself can be changed 
Impulses Ost varied way by side and cross 
Creech n, S Patients in speaking, bellow, 
their Pa ea or whisper, scarcely move 
Pass sudd, cep their teeth closed, or often 
Scteaming » from low whispering to loud 
fox and E A (Kraepelin, E. Dementia Prae- 
Rag ț l Phrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M 
i ivingstone, Edinburgh, 1919) 

[orech diso 


podis- + rder (— dis-awr’dérz), n.pl- 
a Military ordre<L. ordo, -dinis, TOW, 
der, Disa, line or alignment; class; or- 
'S here g meanization of speech. The term 
May be ex ‘Onymous with /anguage. Language 
ture Pressed as gesture, voice and pic- 


- Abhong 

S on F 

Ound or voje Absence of or disordered 

tory, 48" aphia (; . J 
ae symbols sence of or distorted pic- 

Iedince al 2 l 

ht two 3 communication involves at 
© com a arhe communicator and 

iquee—speech disorder may 
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Speech Disorders 


be found at either end of the line of com- 
munication. 

These two aspects of speech (motor and 
sensory) really move the source a step fur- 
ther back; inability to produce speech goes 
back to apraxia, ‘the loss of previously ac- 
quired skilled acts (without paraly: $, or 
failure to develop normal skills’; and the 
inability to grasp speech goes back to ag- 
nosia, the inability to recognize the import 
of sensations. 

In this way motor disabilities in the three 
groups of communication are of like nature 
when compared one with the other, 
namely: 

1. Inability to utter (speak) a sound, syl- 
lable, word or phrase—aphasia. 

2. Inability to write a certain letter, syl- 
lable, word or phrase—agraphia. 

3. Inability to gesticulate—amimia. 

The foregoing are paralleled by sensory 
or perceptive disabilities in the same three 
groups: 

1. Inability to perceive or understand 
certain sounds, syllables, words or phrases 
— sensory aphasia. 

2. Inability to read certain letters, sylla- 
bles, words or phrases—alexia. 

3. Inability to understand gestures— 
sensory amimia. 

Disorders of speaking in the strict sense 
of the word are denoted by the same term 
on both the -praxia side and the -gnosia side. 

Certain sounds are habitually mispro- 
nounced. For example: 

rs may become burrs or guttural grunts 
or w’s or l’s (rhotacism) ; 

ls may become w’s or 00's or y (lambda- 
cism); 

s’s may become sh’s or Xs, th’s, f’s (sigma- 
tsm); 

gs and k’s become d’s and ts (gamma- 
cism). 

An individual may form letters satisfac- 
torily or range or align them badly, or in- 
terchange them within the words or reverse 
them ‘mirror-fashion’ (strephosymbolia) or he 
may substitute other letters, syllables or 
words for the appropriate ones, or write 
meaningless combinations. 

Some individuals retain their ability to 
read or write and yet be afflicted with the 
specific disorder asymbolia (asemia, asemasia) 
— the inability to grasp or write various 
signs and symbols, such as are used in 
mathematics or chemistry; a switchman or 
a trainman may lose all understanding or 
ability to distinguish the railroad signals; 
or a musician past middle age may sud- 
denly find himself staring blankly at a sheet 


Speechlessness 


of music that no longer conveys any mean- 
ing to him. Naturally in all these cases of 
aphasia, alexia and agraphia, the symp- 
toms may be milder and fall under the 
categories denoted by the prefixes brady-, 
dys-, mogi-, moli- and para-, instead of the 
total a-, r 

Similarly the disorder may occur in the 
field of gestures or mimicry, with analo- 
gous results, which would be fatal to an ac- 
tor, particularly in silent movies, or to a 
pantomimist. g 

Although various authorities have intro- 
duced thcir own terms, there are certain 
combining forms which have gained uni- 
versal acceptance. Almost without excep- 
tion these terms have been treated under 
respective title-entries. 

1. a- or an- means absence of a faculty or 
(total) loss of one acquired: aphasia, 
aphemia, alalia, aphonia, alexia, agraphia, 
agnosia, apraxia, asemasia, asemia, asym- 
bolia, amusia, anarthria, aphthongia, asyl- 
labia, aphrasia, agrammatism, akataphasia, 
acatamathesia. A modifying word or 
phrase may narrow the scope of the disor- 
der and make it more specific: sensory 
aphasia, functional aphasia, syntactic aphasia. 

2. dys- denotes a partial disorder or a 
specific disability; inability to produce cer- 
tain elements; faulty or distorted perform- 
ance or function: dysarthria, dyslexia, dys- 
mimia, dyslalia, dyslogia, all imply that 
only particular sounds, letters, words or 
gestures are outside one’s powers or are 
produced or perceived faultily or imper- 
fectly. 

3. mogi-, moli-, refer to the difficulty in or 
a labored, effortful functioning: mogilalia, 
mogimimia, mogiphrasia, etc. 

4. Excess or insufficienc 
though the mechanics of 
wise unimpaired: 

(a) swift or above normal is den 
tachy: tachylalia, tachyglossia. 

slow or subnormal 
brady: bradylalia, bradyarthr: 
bradylexia, bradylogia, 


y of functioning, 
speech are other- 


oted by 


is denoted by 
ia, bradyglossia, 


bradyphasia, brady- 
phrasia. Aa 
(c) above normal: hyþerlogia; hypermimia; 
macromimia. 
(d) subnormal: hypo. 
5. para- 


th means qualitative perversion of 
€ faculty, the substitution of a wrong ele- 
ment ( 


Something inappropriate) for t 
Correct or pro E re ) a8 


bitual prod: 
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Sperm 


a wrong 


iai usc of 
of a word; paraphrasia is the eral 


: matisi 
phrase in the sentence; paragramam et ical 
the employment of a wrong sa (wander 
construction; thematic param AA 
3 å enotes l 
ing, incoherent speech) enot ements 
larger unit in the scale of spe “on 
—the theme or subject of a can ; 

Paragraphia is the ond 
ters or words, or the usc o! fee i abstitt 
writing; paralexia is Leaner: S 
tion of wrong letters or — sr faci; 
paramimia is inappropriate 8° email 
expression ; parapraxia 1S SY = r. 
; rE 
action like a slip of the tongui — cifi 
As for the means to denote mt ia 
aspects of speech disorders Ge germs 
or larger elements of speech)» 
range through: | aron A 
Alalia—inability to pra ee articl 
Anarthria—inability to P a 
late speech. a sylla 
Asyllabia—inability 
from individual sounds. 
Aphrasia—inability P 
words into phrases. einer to subject 
Agrammatism—inabi Y grammar: , abil 
arate words to the maleo aphasia 
ict. synta ’ 
Asyntacticism or $)! acimentences ious 
ity to arrange words in z a 


ng š 
-efixes denotins are: 
Other sundry peat Jisorders @ Fe. 


to form 


te 
to mold separ? 


i pec sation 
ific aspects of spee! itati 
P i. edencil a state of ag}! od 
a ti 
agitolalia. p ech iess 
E bln interlarding ompi Pen ng 
gestures at intervals wi a 
words, phrases or mimicry. ja gesture ei 
echo-, repetition of pen z hi 
: holalia, , 
ing from others: ¢¢ TTA ept 
Ii echopathy, echopr aliy ci i of 
Instead of the more SON". the SC" gje- 
prefix para- for ‘perversio approp" tor ex 
substitution of another or pe eteror3 nit 
ment, some authorities Y ia, hel 
ample, heterophasia, heterotat on 100 
r ai 
ferophemy. i ciency °g 2 
E Likewise excess or hrr term got 
i o 
of speech are deora la odiart he Ooh v 
pheniloquence, hypertogi@, ag 


nta m~ pyi 
i nomania achy 
rhea, logomania, logom g; ta 


a s 
these denoting excessive to hyglossi® p 
tachyphemia, tachyphrasiss rani 
leresis, leschenoma, —a k 
speech. Aphem Je 
redenn (-/les-nes), de i pmb 
speech, phrase-interlar po 

hrasia. ga (Pech 
> (sp@rm) spermato20°" 195, I 
sperm H : [< Gr sperma g pein 
tō-zō'on), n. . ivi 


zi i 
ai zoion, 2 
germ; zodn <Gr. z010, 


Spermatid 


al ad ace to the large and passive 
eile uenee cells in the female, which are 
DE EEES (or ova), the spermatozoa (or 
pi) are the very small male germ cells. 
aae eoa of peculiar form, unlike any 
bja of cell, and like the eggs, are 
sie 5 eA (q.v.). When mature they 
chach y, alf the number of chromosomes 
* cristic of the individual that pro- 
ao the germ cells. 
Pk undergoing meiosis, the sperma- 
the ordi tiply by repeated cell divisions of 
called n duplicating type and are 
to divider te eae When these cells cease 
come pri y ordinary division, they be- 
si Sal alg Spermatocytes, but grow con- 
y less than the odcytes. Sce egg. 
is ale meiotic division produces in 
Which are i equal cells, both functional, 
Each cell nown as secondary spermatocytes. 
vision a ced by this first maturation 
again (egu a proceeds to divide 
new Ashe ion division). The two identical 
changin ae called spermatids and, by 
Matozoa. shape, produce the mature sper- 
n 
tozoin Process of fertilization, a sperma- 
Maturation g An Ogg either after the 
c€ durin ns completed ör at some earlier 
n egg ui he maturation process. When 
Started, ertilized, a new individual is 


SPermat 


~id, 
devel 
Vv.) $ 


i TOE 

o (spér'ma-tid), n. [See sperm 

ie genetics a certain stage in the 
nt of a mature spermatozoon 


(q. 


S 
7eetmatoc 
Plos, a hol 


Sper 

Cni mätogonium (-gō'ni-um), npl. -nia 
In sexual sperm + Gr. goné, offspring] 
"epresent reproduction, the spermalogonium 
S the first stage in the develop- 
a Spermatosatn mature reproductive cell. 
Perm : 

+ phobigPRobia (-f6'bi-a), n. [See sperm 
SPes ph car of semen. 


thisi 
qebercu hisica (spas’ ft@’zé-ka) [Neo Tsi 


. nes, 
c Perienced and confidence of recovery 
Uosis eve Y many sufferers from tuber- 
k 1 n in the later stages of the 
bh rcelismy, 
akelismg. S 
Sph 


(sfas-é-liz’mus), n. [Gr. 
0s, Sangrene.] Phrenitis. Obs- 


“Testheg: 
hesia (sfer-es-thé’zhi-a), m [<Gr- 
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1 
Pefulyct hopefulness’.] The feeling of 


Spitzka, Edward Charles 


sphaira, ball, globe + -esthesia.] Globus 
hystericus. 


sphincter morality (sfingk’tér m6-ral’i-ti), 
n. [<Gr. sphinctér, anything which binds 
tight, a lace, a band <sphingein, shut, 
close, tie fast.] The expression is a psycho- 
analytic concept. The term sphincter ‘liter- 
ally refers to the circular muscles, which 
through relaxation and contraction cause 
an orifice to open and close respectively. 
There are two sphincter zones of the body 
to which psychoanalysts ascribe great sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the in- 
stincts. They are the oral and the anal 
zones. Certain children are ‘over-success- 
fully’ trained as regards oral and anal 
habits; in instances of this kind Ferenczi 
speaks of ‘a severe sphincter-morality’. 
‘Abraham holds that some children are 
forced to ‘good’ oral and anal habits before 
they are psychically prepared for them; this 
often leads to an attitude of fear, rather 
than of love, toward objects. It is the 
opinion of psychoanalysts that excessive 
indulgence, just as drastic intimidation, 
plays an influential role in later character- 
formation. 

sphincter training (— tra’ning). See 
sphincter morality. 

Spielmeyer (shpél/mi-ér) Walther (1879- 
1935), German psychiatrist. 

spina bifida (spé/na bé’fe-da) [L., ‘cleft 
spine’.] Rachischisis; a developmental de- 
fect in the spinal column due to failure of 
fusion of the dorsal walls of the primitive 
ectodermal neural canal. Although this 
defect may exist anywhere along the spine, 
it is usually situated posteriorly in the 
median line in the lumbar region. 

spina bifida occulta (—— 6k-kool’ta) [L., 
‘hidden cleft spine’.] A condition of spina 
bifida in which the bony defect is covered 
by skin. 

spinal neurosis (spi/nal_nii-ré’sis). Hys- 
teria referable to the spinal region. Obs. 
spiritual impotency (spir'ich-ū-al im’- 
po-ten-si). Impotence due to psychic 
causes. Also called psychic impotence; see 
impotence. ‘Antifetishistic idiosyncrasy plays 
an important role as the case of spiritual 
impotency.” (Hirschfeld, M. Sexual Pathol- 
ogy, tr. by Gibbs, J.: Emerson Books, Inc., 
New York, 1939) 

spitefulness, mania for. See mania for 
spitefulness. 


Spitzka (spits’ka) Edward Charles (1852- 


Spleen 


1914), American neurologist and psychia- 
trist. 


spleen (splén), n. [<OF. esplen <L. splen 
<Gr. splén, milt, spleen.] Hypochon- 
driacus morbus. Obs. 


split personality (split pé@r-su-nal’i-ti). 
This general expression describes the indi- 
vidual personality that shows a separation 
or splitting of certain components of the 
personality. After the splitting has taken 
place, the part split off functions as an en- 
tity, without any correlation with the re- 
maining parts of the personality. 

The phenomenon is observed in many 
psychiatric states, notably hysteria and 
dementia praecox. An hysterical patient 
may at one time function as one individual, 
while at another time, she may behave as a 
person entirely different from the first. 

‘Where the hysterical dissociation be- 
comes so extreme as to eventuate in am- 
nesia in one state for another the different 
systems of complexes are easily recognized 
as so many phases of multiple personality.’ 
(Prince, M. The Unconscious. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1916) 

In schizophrenia or dementia praecox, 
splitting of another type may be encoun- 
tered. The ideational components may be 
separated from the emotional ones; or, the 
elements of the unconscious may be more 


or less completely split from those of con- 
sciousness. 


splitting (split’ing), n. See split personality. 
splitting of consciousness, 
ness, splitting of. 


splitting of psyche (— ov si 
personality, 


spoiled child 


See conscious- 
kē). See split 


reaction (spoild child’ ré- 
ak’shun). Behavior a of children 
due to parental oversolicitude, overindul- 
gence and overprotection. Such children 
0 not learn the value or even the m 


r eaning 
of regularity, self-care, 


responsibility or in- 


ependence, 
spondylitis (spon-di-li'tis), n. [<L. spon- 
dylus <Gr. spóndylos, sphéndylos, a vertebra 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of one or more of 
the vertebrae, 
ppontaneity-state (spon-tà-nē'i-ti stat’), n. 
[<L, Spontaneus. fe 2 


ee 5 108 one’s free will, volun- 
tase < sponte, voluntarily + -ity.] ‘Spon- 
jee ie oe is the condition which a sub- 
embtion Ke attain in order to produce an 
felt by th r role at will. The state is usually 

Y the subject as a novel experience and 
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Spontaneity Training 


-ecedent in 
frequently without a concrete precede ate 
his life history. Ordinarily, emor by the 
anger and jealousy are paenan tesa 
influence of common tensions ane spo 
The emotions produced dunung k subject 
tancity state are voluntary. he state oF 10 
must make an effort to reach t he Si jealous 
warm up to it. Getting BOE et x 
may be enforced upon me Si aia. 
situations by determinants ce mas 
trol, but getting angry or Jcavo’™ 
tancity state is exactly the o ; 
subject voluntarily realizes cen cau 8 
usually experiences as son er taneity tal : 
up against his will. In the aa from the 
he develops a relative distana arly em; 
states or roles which he Land ta 
bodies. Spontancity and SP ot s tuy 
are operational terms anc i 
understood by intellect heater, 
(Moreno, J.L. Das Stegre! 
dam, Germany) P 
est), n, (See coeds DY 

i st sre site 
a) De spontaneity rian ard life ie 
vises I e O 


acting opposite member n 
whom he has been foun oot 
lated as revealed by the soci 
either through attraction © ; 
situations may express se ninance o ales 
anger, fear, sympathy, express "any 
other emotions. They ma ploye 
such as father, mother, © 

her roles. . be c 
The spontaneity teri car gioie 
an intensification of = actor bor 
which does not reveal a r ttern: Th nt? 
the attraction-repulsion Pe nal in h rse 
taneity test gives an bon ‘h the 
inter-personal relations aie yeals t ne 
of the situations activate ed 
cific emotions binding hee a 
the disturbances which 5 perfo n 
the course of spontancovs h esture’ ih 
range of words spoken Bie dură on, y shal 
during the acts, an a , i 
acts themselves.’ Oe ent 
Survive? Nervous : 
lishing Company, 
1934; also Franz, J 


spontaneity training (Fn i 
as the spontaneity tes 


: a Bo 
of the sociometric test, fe nsifical ps 
training process is an ew situati du 

i ique. indir? g. 
assignment technidt ra zome ning 
new roles demand fron’. re 


ic 
spontaneous elements W! 


Spoon Feeding 


3 ough graduated training of the per- 
th; y in constructed situations and roles 

at such individuals learn how to act on 

c spur of the moment and how to inte- 
ee ee into their personality with- 
ad E of spontancity.’ (Moreno, J-L. 
17) nings, H. Sociometric Review, 1936, 


spo ; na age P 
aa feeding (spdon’ féd’ing), n. Certain 
nts may refuse to cat spontaneously, 


ut the C fess 
speak. y may eat when spoon-fed, so to 


8 P 

Pot, hypnogenic. See hypnogenic spot. 
s A 

Pot, hysterogenic. Sce hysterogenic spot. 


Spuri aià 
si) neers Pregnancy (spii’ri-us preg’nan- 
oe shales, illegitimate, false; preg- 
dre, to be praegnans, -ntis, pres.p. of praeg- 
giving hic pregnant, liter. to be before 
A tee <prae-, before + (g)nasci, to 
cycsis, <gen- in genus, genitus.) Pseudo- 
stammeri 
Mertan; cf, 
Stammeln, 


ng (stam’@r-ing), n. [<O.E. sta- 
Du. Stameren, stamelen, G. stammern, 
Y AIE speech disorder characterized 
ance, The t ic, halting or hesitating utter- 
Mterchan; erm is used by many authorities 
parently a with stuttering (q.v-), ap- 
Ing, more violent form of stammer- 


Stan, 
shun a, deviation (stan’dérd dé-vi-a’- 
Mary of i standard deviation is a sum- 
quency a variation of the items in a fre- 
= tribution. It is the square root of 
in oe of the deviation of each 
© series from the mean of the 


me 

Variable 
Series, 
ar. 
at fen cae The standard deviation of age 

tate hos eee to the New York civil 
Stan Pitals, 1929-1931, was 17.5 years. 
Pot 


dardi 
henaid rate (-'dčr-dīzd rat’). A hy- 
To Popular: which would prevail if a 
Mibution foe had the same relative dis- 
‘Nother po ie., with respect to age) as 
exam ‘geo called the standard. 
gece treat atients with mental disease 
fate ho tment in the New York civil 


sive, hag nitals from 1929 to 1931, inclu- 
8 per poy rage annual death rate of 


age a 2000 exposures, Based upon the 

Population > distributions of the Tener. 

Patients tar New York State in 1930, the 

Tguch ma‘ a standardized rate of 64.9, 
‘5 for the be compared with a rate of 

standin Seneral population. 

SoS mi 


te ( n FE, 
* mutus, sj stand’ing mit’) [mute 
> Silent.) A defendant, who re- 
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Statistical Trend 


fuses to plead or say anything when ar- 
raigned, is said to be standing mute. 

‘Today, almost without exception, it is 
provided by statute in the American states 
that if a defendant refuses to plead, the 
court may order a plea of not guilty en- 
tered for him, and the mere fact that a de- 
fendant refuses to plead does not of itself re- 
quire the question of his physical or mental 
capacity to be submitted to a jury.’ (Wei- 
hofen, H. Insanity as a Defense in Criminal 
Law. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1933) 

Starr (stir) Moses Allen (1854-1932), 
American neurologist. 

stasibasiphobia (stas-i-ba-si-f6’bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. stasis, standing + ddsis, step(ping) 
+ phobia.] Déjérine and Gauckler define 
this as ‘a phobic phenomenon. Sometimes 
the patients are so convinced of their help- 
lessness that they do not even make enough 
effort to enable them to stand up on their 
feet or to take a single step. They just let 
themselves go, and sink down helpless.’ 
(Déjérine, J. and Gauckler, E. The Psycho- 
neuroses and their Treatment by Psychotherapy 
(2nd ed.), tr. by Jelliffe, S.E. J.B.Lippin- 
cott Company, Phila. & London, 1915). 
See astasia, abasia. 

stasiphobia (stas-i-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. stasis, 
a standing + phobia.| Fear of standing 
(up), due to a delusion of inability to stand. 
See astasia. 

stasobasophobia (stas-6-ba-s6-f6'bi-a), n. 
Stasibasiphobia. 

stasophobia (stas-6-f6'bi-a), n. Stasiphobia. 
state, anxiety (stat’, ang-zi'e-ti). A diag- 
nostic expression, used by Henderson and 
Gillespie, synonymously with Freud’s anxi- 
ety hysteria. 

state, clouded (—, kloud’ed). See sensorium. 


statistical table (sta-tis’ti-kal ta’b’l). A 
summary of numerical data in accordance 
with logical criteria, showing the manner 
in which the variables included in the table 
are distributed with respect to their rela- 
tive frequencies. 

statistical trend (— trend). [See ¢rend.] 
Uniform change in one direction as shown 
by statistics. 

Over a long period of time natural and 
social phenomena tend to increase or de- 
crease in a regular manner. In the follow- 
ing table the gradual decrease during the 
twenty years following 1918 represents a 
declining trend. 


Statistics 
First ADMISSIONS WITH GENERAL PARESIS, 
1918-38 
Number fer 
re 100,000 o 
iil a General Population 

1918... 913 9,1 
TND ina 880 8.6 
1920. 5 820 7.9 
TORI sae 827 7.9 
1922... 840 7.9 
D923 xaos 813 TS 
1924.... 822 7.5 
1925 is 811 7.3 
TIG. oas 811 T 
OQ: OR 822 Tl 
1928-5 25 926 7.8 
1929.. 860 7.0 
1930.65 932 7.4 
1931. 927 72 
1932... 922 7.0 
TORS scan 1019 7.6 

pO by ere 933 6.8 
1938. «nis 981 7.0 
WB G acs os 1014 TA 
1937... 945 65 
1938..,. 903 6.1 


statistics (~’tiks), n. |pl. of statistic <G. 
statistisch <Med.L. statista, one experi- 
enced in matters of state <L. status, state]. 
The branch of mathematics which deals 
with data that vary relatively as a result of 
the interaction of many causes. A body of 
data, numerical facts or enumerations, 


which must be analyzed in accordance with 
the statistical method. 


status (sta’tus), n. [L., manner of standing, 
position in society, condition, state, rank 
<stare, to stand.] Status is the ‘relative 
position, rank, or standing of a person in a 
group, or of a group in reference to some 
larger grouping.’ (Young, K. An Introduc- 
tory Sociology. American Book Company, 
New York, 1934) 

‘The status of any individual means the 
sum total of all the statuses he occupies, It 
represents his position with relation to the 
total society. (It) derives from a combina- 
tion of all the statuses which he holds. 
(Linton, R. The Study of Man. D.Appleton- 
Century Company, New York, 1936 

In medicine this term implies the pres- 
a of some abnormal state or patholog- 
farthonsition in an individual and requires 

¿cr qualification by an adjective for the 
Particular type of condition. 
status degenerativus (sta’toos da-ge-ne- 
5 ta! 
Ta-t€'voos) [Mod.L., ‘denenerative® con- 
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Status Hypoplasticys 


mu- 
i is as an accum", 
dition’.] Bauer describes miasan vari- 
lation, in a given person, : x acterisúcs 
ants of certain constitutiona a Hite, | 
which, taken alone, may be ‘ach 3 A 
any. pathological significance umera 
scaphoid shoulder-blade, a — nn and 
breast, a deformed car gee any 
alous distribution of hair- Lo the same 
combination of these anomalics Tic a type 
individual may be taken to ind eviates 
of general constitution gman therefor 
much from the average type ally inferior: 
is to be regarded as ‘biologic? ae 
This definition shows occ: i ply 
stitutional standpoint dege am the type 
implies a marked deviation to the clini 
Fa species, without rege ti equally 
value of the oa ise Yegenerativtts n 
sta g y 
car that the actual stait tha n 
ais not only those oye a oe 
i icit, but also MOS" In 
treme C e N. Constitutio, pebige” 
excess. fea 
quacies, tr. by Naccarau, S: 
Phila., 1928) 
status dysraphicus “dition, <9F de- 
[Mod.L., ‘dysraphic CO A vari 
Gr. rhaphé, scam, annere 
velopmental anoma ite 
particular disturbance ly embry 28 e- 
n Ce Ateary an 
roove at a “ye 
rege snd to be heredi Yeuro inal 
lieved to be the basis o aia nd SP 
i reditary ata 
diseases as heredita y e 
gliosis (syringomyeta}. Eko 


status epilepticus 
[L., ‘epileptic state - s 
out Perinin of grand 3 
an epileptic. = ep “pol 
status hypnoticus E 4] Fhe bY 
[Mod.L., ‘hypnotic state- alte 
state. 


status hypoplasticus F je condi 
koos) [Mod L., ‘hypop g Wiesel a 
see hypoplasia.) Bartel an e ch? 
term for a constitutions 
ized by generalized hypi ine ym phie or 
diathesis, hyperplasia % =- of the ast 
sue and the ready aging aal nyPel fon 
tiated elements. This gen to a P 
condition is bound to eat ba 
tional capacity of the = on the pP elem ly 
anisms and to a tende face the A 
connective tissue to rep 


n- 


ng 
resulting í 
the closure ical 


ne 
constituting orl » ah a! 
trophy. 
ee r Bartel an f i jast 
status thymico-lymphaticus 18 C a hyP i tb 


i s 
important manifestations 9 
constitution. Pende ass 


Status Hystericus 


bs condition, embracing both the fibro- 
pasne diathesis and lymphatism, is most 
iad aalgeet of the megalosplanchnic con- 
ATE which have been shown espe- 
Si by Viola to be morphologically hypo- 
A A (Pende, N. Constitutional Inade- 
Phin” tr. by Naccarati, S.: Lea & Febiger, 
a., 1928) 


oe hystericus (— his-te’ré-koos) [L-, 
attack fot state’.] ‘In some instances one 
Without v grand hysteria] follows another 
ture of eperecishts interval, or some fea- 
Period € attack, as the stupor of the first 

© prol r the delirium of the fourth, may 
tuting ond for hours and days, consti- 

terion ai hystericus? (Church, A. and 
(8th ed.) W feo and Mental Diseases 
& London, ao Company, Phila. 


Sta 

(Mod _lymphaticus (— lēm-fä’tē-koos) 

Water sia raphani condition’, <lympha, 

nymph.) rý + nýmphē, spring-nymph, water- 
ody ck constitutional condition of the 

lyniphatio sees by hyperplasia of the 

Boor dee system and by commonly 
i evelopment of the blood vessels. 


light inj 
t injuri k 4 
Prove AaS to a person in this state may 


St; 
catus nery = ay 
Nervous osus ( ner-vo'zoos) [L., 
Stat condition’.] Neurasthenia. Obs. 

Us š 
‘psychi Psychicus (— psé/Ké-koos) [L-, 
Stat €state’.] Mental state. 

US ra 
St ptus (— rap’ < : 
ate,] areal rap’toos) [L., ‘ecstatic 
Status th initio 
deri té-ko 
tic conditi 


-lymphaticus (— thē’mē- 
i os) [Mod.L., ‘thymicolym- 
ImMpbhati, on’; see status thymicus an 
pi ainis] This term refers to those cases 
ment of grRhaticus in which an enlarge- 
condition e thymus is conspicuous. The 
acquired VAY be primary and congenital or 
Specialy sondarily in extra-uterine life, 
mane glan through changes in other endo- 
Physiologi} Occurring before the period 0 
cae ae involution of the thymus. 
Chie connPtomatology of both forms 
YPerp cae of enlarged thymus, general 
YPerpl a of the glands, dissemination of 


asti r 
E yoo pmphatic tissue throughout 
Ovaries ga yperthyroidism, sclerosis O 
sireut testes and hypoplasia of the 


Wlato; 
fron čni Sil ne This condition attains 
ar © fact k or constitutional medicine 
ender ean at the persons affected by it 
sudden dee threat of infection am 
n death from minor psychical 


oe 
r Š 
Physica traumata 
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Stereonomic System 


status thymicus (— thé’mé-koos) [Mod. 
L., ‘thymic condition’? <¢hymus, the thy- 
mus gland.] The meaning of this term in 
constitutional medicine is practically iden- 
tical with that of status thymico-lymphaticus 
(q.v.), as it refers to those cases of status 
lymphaticus in which an enlargement of 
the thymus is conspicuous. 
statuvolence (stach-ii-vo'lens), n. [<statu- 
volen(t) + -ce-] Statuvolent state; self- 
induced hypnotism. 
statuvolent (-/lent), a. [<L. status, condi- 
tion, state + volens, -ntis, pres.p. of volo, inf. 
velle, to wish.] Relating to, characterized by 
or manifesting statuvolence. 
steatopygia (stē-à-tō-př'ji-å), steatopygy 
(-top’i-ji), n- [<Gr. stéar, -alos, stiff fat + 
gé, the rump, buttocks.] Excessive fatness 
of the buttocks, a biological peculiarity ob- 
served among Hottentot and Bushman 
women. 

‘Whether or not this is due to a special 
gene confined to these peoples, or due to 
the overactivity of a gene also found among 
White females (who might, therefore, have 
relative degrees of steatopygia) is not 
known.’ (Scheinfeld, A. You and Heredity. 
Book of the Month Club, New York, 1939) 


steatopygous (-'gus), a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by steatopygia. 
Stekel (shta’k’l) Wilhelm (1868-1940), 
German sexologist. 
stema (sté’ma), n. [<Gr. stéma, exterior 
art of membrum virile <root seen in 
histémi, I cause to stand.] Penis. Obs. 
steppage gait (step’ij gat’). A condition 
in which the patient must raise the legs 
high while walking; due to weakness or 
paralysis of the perineal group of muscles; 
patient cannot stand on his heels. 
stereogenic system (sté-ré-d-jen’ik sis’- 
tem) ‘stereogenic, pertaining to the total- 
dimensional response of the organism as a 
whole, to its total-dimensional environ- 
ment <Gr. stereds, stiff, hard, solid, i.e., 
possessing three dimensions + -genic.] See 
central constant; orthogenic mechanism. 
stereognosis (-og-no’sis), n. [<Gr. stereds, 
stiff, firm, solid (body) + gnõsis, a knowing, 
knowledge, cognition <gignéskein, to learn 
to know; perceive; know.] The ability to 
judge the shape and form of an object by 
means of touch. 
stereonomic system (-6-nom’ik sis’tem). 
[<See stereo(genic system) + Gr. némos, 
usage, custom, law.] See central constant; 
orthogenic mechanism. 
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stereotyped (sté’ré-5-tipt), a. Affected by 
or manifesting stereotypy or morbid repe- 
tition. 

stereotypy (-ot'i-pi), n. [< stereotype, a plate 
made of type-metal, for printing numcrous 
copies with it; hence, something unvarying 
and constantly repeating <Gr. stereés, 
stiff, fixed + týpos, impression, type.] The 
constant repetition of any action. It is ob- 
served in its most florid form in the patient 
with the catatonic form of dementia prac- 
cox in the so-called phase of excitement. 
The patient may and often docs engage in 
repetitious acts, such as incessantly rubbing 
some part of the body; or he may contin- 
uously reiterate some phrase (verbigera- 
tion); or he may write the same word over 
and over again. 

The foregoing is often called stereotypy 
of motion. There is also stereotypy of pos- 
ture, the patients maintaining a given pos- 
ture for inordinately long periods. And 
there is stereotypy of place; catatonic pa- 
tients may occupy an identical place month 
in, month out, year in, year out. 
sterile (ster’il), a. [<L. sterilis, unfruitful, 
barren.] Incapable of producing offspring. 
sterility (sté-ril’i-ti), n. [<sterile + -ity.] 
Sterility is the state or quality of being un- 
fertile or barren. This condition may be 
produced cither by primary genetic dis- 
turbances in the sex chromosome constitu- 
tion of an individual or by secondary ef- 
fects on the phenotype both of internal 
pathologieal aor and of surgical inter- 

erence for medical o i 
Sce sterilization. a ae 

The pathological processes disturbing the 
physiology of normal reproduction may af- 
fect (1) the sexual center in the hypothal- 
amus, (2) the anterior pituitary gland with 
the follicle-stimulating and the luteinizing 
hormones, (3) the ovaries with the follicle 
and the corpus luteum hormones and 
(4) the uterus. About 50 per cent of sterile 
women are reported by Wiesbader to show 
evidence of endocrine disturbance, a form 
of sterility which is usually subdivided into 
the pituitary, ovarian and hyperthyroid 
type. The Froehlich syndrome and Cush- 


ing’s pituitary basophilism are the best- 


nown instances of the pitui 
ts the pituitary type of 


Sterilization (ster-i-li-za’shun), n. [< sterile 
Ae ea a process (brought about 
hick Pte or by- deliberate action) 
ie = 2 person to become sterile. : 
ansat Eoo med for eugemic reasons, it 
ering conception impossible, 


without affecting the ovaries or testes, Te 
spectively. Accordingly it 
ing’ operation, and neit 
desires nor interferes with 


Stigmata, Hysterical 


functioning. In men it 


is the 


in women it requires an abdomi 
to tie the fallopian tubes. See eug 


Stewart-Morel syndr 


sin'drōm). Inter’ 


of strength <sthé 


noS, S 


ome (stū'ärt 
nal frontal hype 
with adiposity and mental disturban 


sthenia (sthē’ni-å), n. [<Gr. 


trength.] 


eral medical sense, this term 
strength and vigor. 


sthenic (sthen’ik), a [< 
<a-priv- 
<sthénos, strength.] In genera 


thenikés, weakly 


strong and active. Iti 


to morbid states with exccssi® ai 
as for instance, i 
al (delusion 


the vital processes: 


fever or sthenic ment 


tion. 


In constitutional bes 
applicable in a gencral way 
which correspond to K 
type or its equivalents in 
even used by Mills for one © 


See athletic. 


In general psycho 
cates strength and vig i 
ctivity an ncept, 
this CO. hi 


| behavie’ rchme 


of emotional rea 
In accordance 


psycho-pathologica 


3 


with 


type has been describe 


inclined to delusi 


ional 


medicine, 


hology, the 
i = in diff 


is app 


d by 


reactions 


the 
all Pic 
retschmer’s all 
other syste™ 

f his three 


it is not an Sunscx- 
aer inhibits sc¥ 
norma 
simple pr 
i fer w 

of cutting and tying the vas deferens, W 


nal inc! 
enics. 


sthéneia, 


he ine 
esthenikés YP 
ah -sthenikós 
1 medicine, 
lied espec!# 
ssive act 


a 


í re 
dominantly aggressive nature ,\* con 


querulous ideas © 
to the introspective ten 
or hypochondriac reac 


types. 


sthenoplastic (-6- 


strength + -plastic.] In 


i a type 
icine, this term denotes E n 
by Bounack with the ewy: tse 
sponding to the asthenic 
system, the microp 


stitution of Pende 


stigma of degeneration (st 
ér-a’shun) [L. stigma, ™ 
disgrace, stigma <Gr. 
<stizem, to prick 


of physical, nervous, 


i o 
malities occurring sole Y e 
derating frequency, 1? 4M5 


. -al 
stigmata, hysterica 
[< stigmata, pl. of G 


stigma of degener: 
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Stiller’s Sign 


¢ 
p ate sum up my impression of the man- 
lls of hysterical stigmata in the 
nify Ka sentences: hysterical stigmata sig- 
TA he localization of converted excite- 
ee Masses at parts of the body which, in 
p equence of their peculiar suitability for 
ce predisposition, are casily placed at 
ae ing of unconscious impulses, so 
manife PA become “banal”? companion 
toms tpg of other hysterical symp- 
Further ee in origin.’ (Ferenczi, S. 
nique of es to the Theory and Tech- 
eon Deheinalvelt tr. by Suttie, J.I. 
stitute of Pa Virginia Woolf and The In- 
Stiller sychoanalysis, London, 1926) 
tiller, “Buen (s[h]til’@rz_ sin) [<Berthold 
È ete apest physician, 1837-1922. 
icative ae of a floating tenth rib as in- 
also c a neurasthenic tendency; called 
Ostal stigma. 


stimul 

Stim ree dream. See dream-stimulus. 
ulus, į ei nga 

25'tr) 8, ideomotor (stim‘i-lus, i-dé-s- 


sion), Nea ee + motor; see stimulus (-ten- 
Mvolunt: subconscious condition producing 
ary muscular action. 


stimu ` 
muda YSztension (-ten’shun), n. [L. sti- 
vonis, 8029, spur, incentive; <L. tensio, 


as i > 
lendere etching, tension <tensus, P-P. of 


E poe distend.] The tension 
Westionin 7 a stimulus. ‘But we have un- 
Principle gly identified the pleasure-pain- 
‘Tom this j with this Nirvana-principle. 
Soincides Would follow that every “pain” 
© with od ne a heightening, every pleas- 
“xisting in Owcring, of the stimulus-tension 
abers (Vol the mind.’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Pad Virgin; 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
sychoas mie pale and The Institute of 
stimula, onis, London, 1924-25) 
an associa ord (-wérd’), n. The word used 
Called a 1on tests to provoke a response is 
Method] Stimulus-word. ‘Its [association 
Main Ea ciple is the finding out of the 
JLondin plexes through irregularities in 
ung, C S, to selected stimulus-words.’ 
P logy, tr, py eentributions to Analytical Psy- 
RR 5 rench aynes, H.G. and C.F.: Kegan 
a 1928)? Trubner & Company, Lon- 


Stoo] 
ledan Santry (stool’ ped’ant-ri), n. 
piter: Ska pedante, a teacher, school- 
Sion” + 0 ee <L. paedagogan(t-)s, 
Bere Suggeste, ae teach.] This expres- 
Wwhated PrO by Ferenczi, refers to “exag- 
eae are ee alee and punctuality’ 
thee anal compensations ‘for the in- 
Stool as fous tendency to hold back 
Ong as possible.’ (Ferenczi, S. 
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Strephosymbolia 


Further Contributions to the Theory and Tech- 
nique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttie, Kls 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


strait-jacket (strat’-jak’it), n. [<OF. estreit 
<L. strictus, drawn together, close, tight; 
p.p. of stringere, to draw tight; F. jaquette, 
jacket, dimin. of jaque, jerkin.] See camisole. 


strangulated affect (strang’gii-lat’ed af’- 
ekt). Strangulated affect is a term used by 
Freud to indicate the effect upon an affect 
when it is repressed together with its at- 
tached mental content, and thus not per- 
mitted free conscious expression. It re- 
mains in the unconscious and together 
with its psychic component produces mor- 
bid symptoms. 
Stransky (striin’/ski) Erwin (1877- ye 
Austrian psychiatrist. 
street-phobia (strét’fo’bi-a), n. A com- 
mon, morbid fear of being in a street. 
‘Hang’s anxiety, which thus corre- 
sponded to a repressed erotic longing, was, 
like every infantile anxiety, without an ob- 
ject to begin with: it was still anxiety and 
not yet fear. The child cannot tell what it 
is afraid of; and when Hans, on the first 
walk with the nursemaid, would not say 
what he was afraid of, it was simply that he 
himself did not yet know. He said all that 
he knew, which was that in the street he 
missed his mother, whom he could coax 
with, and that he did not want to be away 
from her. In saying this he quite straight- 
forwardly confessed the primary meaning 
of his dislike of streets.” (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 3), tr. by Strachey, A. and J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Hogarth 
Press, London, 1925) 
strephosymbolia (stref-5-sim-bō'li-å), n. 
[<Gr. stréphein, to turn about, revolve as 
on an axis + sfmbolon, sign, token, sym- 
bol.] The perception of objects or graphic 
symbols reversed as if in a mirror. A term 
coined by Orton for the specific reading 
disability due, he believes, to poorly estab- 
lished hemisphere dominance, so that vis- 
ual impressions, coming to both hemi- 
spheres are not clearly differentiated, and 
symmetrical engrams oriented in opposite 
directions are confused, as €.8., b and d; p 
and q. At the outset it is characterized by 
confusion between similarly formed, but 
oppositely oriented letters and a tendency 
to a changing order of direction in reading.’ 
(Orton, S-T. Reading, Writing and Speech 
Problems in Children. W.W.Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1937) 


Striatal Syndrome 


Strephosymbolia is frequently encoun- 
tered in left-handed children converted to 
right-handedness. 


striatal syndrome (stri’a-tal sin’drdm) 
[< (corpus) striatum <L. stria, furrow, 
channel, hollow + -al.] Disease of the 
striatum or strio-pallidal system, charac- 
terized, in general, by the following: 
(1) rigidity (a general increase of muscle 
tonus), (2) tremor (abnormal involuntary 
movements), (3) hypokinesia (poverty of 
voluntary, especially spontaneous move- 
ments), (4) impairment of associated move- 
ments, (5) absence of sensory disturbances, 
(6) absence of ‘true? paralysis, that is, ab- 
sence of signs of involvement of pyramidal 
tracts, 


stridor dentium (stré’dér den’té-oom) [L., 
‘grating of tecth’.] Grinding of teeth; sce 
also bruxism, bruxomania. 


structure, mental (struk’chir, men’tal) 
[<L. structura, building, edifice; arrange- 
ment <structus, p.p. of struere, to pile up, 
build, erect.] The organization of the 
psyche (q.v.). 


strychnomania (strik-nd-ma/ni-a), n. 
[<Gr. strfchnos, nightshade, solanum + 
mania.] ‘So the ancients called the disorder 
produced by eating the deadly nightshade.’ 


(Hooper, R. Medical Dictionary (4th ed.)., 
New York, 1822.) Obs. 


stupemania (stii-pé-ma/ni-a), n. [<L. 
stupére, be stunned, confounded, stupefied 
+ mania.| Manic stupor. See mania. 


stupor (stii’pér), n. [L., numbness, insensi- 
bility, stupefaction <stupére, be stunned, 
confounded, stupefied.] A state in which 
the sensibilities are deadened or dazed and 
the individual has little or no appreciation 
of the nature of his surroundings. The term 
1s commonly synonymous with unconscious- 
ness, in an organic, not in a psychic sense. 
Further, in a second meaning that has no 
relationship with the condition of the sen- 
Sorium, stupor is synonymous with mutism. 
or example, a patient may possess all the 
characteristics of the manic or depressed 
Phase of manic-depressive psychosis, save 
aed of talking; he is said to exhibit a 
wee be Ea a depressive stupor; there need 
5 sensori ential disorder in intellectual 
ae Sttetont clarity. In the condition known 
well awa stupor the patient is ordinarily 
ings, © of the nature of his surround- 


stupor, affe 


emotional. ctive (—, a-fek'tiv). See stupor, 
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Stupor Vigilans 


stupor, anergic. Sce anergic stupor. ; Ai 
h ae, e benign. 
stupor, benign (—, bé-nin J: Be aron 
Benign stupor denotes a smor S ten 
from which recovery is the <ymptoms 
benign refers to the nature o! ae ST e ofte 
rather than to the duration xe re those 
disorder. When the symptoms Poverable 
commonly associated with a = arae 
psychiatric state, the syndrome Tipoa 
benign. Thus, when a patient 1 the basic 
psychogenic character exhibits Fepressive 
symptomatology of the manie sh stu- 
psychosis, he is said to agen possesse 
por. When a patient in as Pe aria; heis 
the symptomatology of schizog mee 
said to be in a phase of malignan i). [See 
: çat-å-ton'ik}). 
stupor, catatonic (—, kat A 
catatonic.] Sec dementia praecox, hiv) [se 
. é-pres'iv): 
stupor, depressive (—, dē-P" 
depression.] See stupor, benign. i gills [see 
stupor, emotional (—, eg Pe a ectiv? 
emotional.| Emotional stupor the psychi 
stupor) commonly designates isp and in 
ric state characterized by mthe gyndro 
tense anxiety or depression. of dept 
is not uncommon in stat S esive PSYC 
associated with manic-depr a 
: A i 
or with hysteria. — me seen 
‘Emotional stupor 1s a saro the diffe 
ferent conditions, especia ve widest $ 
kinds of “nervositics”’s a ‘Bleuler, E. 
and in the dligophiremar Gia, : “i 
bagt af Portian Ee Nhy vers 1A a 
Macmillan Company, egezani® 
road 


stupor, examination ( eo 
show), When the affects ae H and actiona 
‘bring to a standstill thous” °C emo 

Reale speaks of examination 


niv): 
stupor. eg-zaws p 
stupor, exhaustive ( Peev ore resp nd 


oi es 

When, as a consequence oe collapses ws 

to toxic influences, the pa euition ÍS 

becomes stuporous, the co 

as exhaustive stupor. : 
ativ' 

stupor followed by talk 

sia paranoica. Obs. 


fra 
eness: 


: —. må- 
stupor, malignant (—; F. 
malignans, -ntis, Pres-P- 5 
viciously < malignus, v 
<malus, evil, wicked. 
stupor, manic (—, man aa we 
stuporous (-us), 4. poa 
the influence of gapar: 
igi too’ p! 
stupor vigilans (s 
‘vigilant, wakeful stupor: 
catalepsy. 


ane a 
Hk). See™ und? 
r 


-rgg-låns) ia 
ôr ve ord tore 


] An O 


Stutterin g 


stuttering (stut’ér-ing), n. [frequentative 
Of E.dial. stut; Du. stotteren, M.L.G. stoteren; 
is Scotch and E.dial. stotter, to stumble, 
agger; Du. stoten, G. stossen, to push, 
ae shock; related to L. tundere, to strike, 
Wier? buffet.] A spasmodic utterance 
fon involuntary halts, breaks and repeti- 
cases} usually characterized (in  severer 
lege. externally by sputtering due to vio- 
stop Ee oa of breath following a halt or 
will E or the sake of convenience, stuttering 
explosi. assumed a visually more violent or 
tention form of stammering without in- 
ment a to settle the prevailing disagree- 
More to: whether stutter or stammer is the 
denote ppr Opriate term and whether they 
The e different disorders or not. N 
cal Heran o Standing controversy in medi- 
reiteration as to whether the halts and 
Vowels eee involved only _consonants, 
y or T parts of words, and likewise initi- 
Sion with tially; Was an academic discus- 
Cally i ge waste of energy, practi- 
Proven 5 e foundation, as has been 
oneties Closer studies and experimental 
ture and p Particularly by Dr.E.W.Scrip- 
Position r.S.T.Orton. Any sound, in any 
ay be eG Part of a word and any word 
With the j € obstacle in stuttering, varying 
Of the g ndividual stutterer or the severity 
om, mPtom. 
the resul tPOrities hold that stuttering is 
Physiolog; f aN organic brain disease or 
Moote gical defect, but that is still a 
halts in question, The first hesitations and 
the misg Child’s speech are as normal as 
Childs eps stumbles and falls in the 
lack of = liest attempts in walking, due to 
Walking -Ordination and control of the 
With speech o anism which in comparison 
ofa whee go echanism is as simple as that 
Watch. ae by the side of a delicate 
Bo the child's The staggering bung 
con ments of powers to reproduce the 
ONCeale Speech organs (many of them 
People’s ante his view within the other 
tha tons adu s) can be surmised from the 
TAR Sounds o ts have to make in learning 
ti cher with a new language even from a 
Ons a 2 the aid of diagrams, illustra- 
y hethep rors. 
r rnor ating in a physiological 
Shy; DOM is ey; ìn its subsequent stages, the 
Tinking fpo idently a psychic condition— 
ing OM Speaking through fear of not 
the remedy of relaxation (to 
alw. y do away with the nervous 
cup YS in the ya osion) has worked nearly 
ng, rious institutions for stutter- 
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Subconscious 


‘Of the initial stage of speech develop- 
ment, the mental process is in advance of 
the powers of muscular control, and the 
resulting lack of muscular co-ordination 
often produces a temporary stammer [read 
stutter]. If the child is worried and nervous 
during this period of adjustment, he will be- 
come conscious of his speech and of the diffi- 
culties surrounding its acquisition, and at 
once the second stage is reached—that of 
fear or dread of speech—unconscious prob- 
ably, but none the less potent.’ (Boome, 
E.J., Baines, H.M.S. and Harries, D.G. 
Abnormal Speech. The Sherwood Press, 
Cleveland, 1939) 

From the psychoanalytic standpoint, 
Coriat, who has published much on the 
subject, believes that stammering is a neu- 
rosis. To him it represents a fixation at the 
oral level, including both its sucking and 
biting phases. He says that ‘the oral libido 
in stammering is an autoerotic trend which 
underlies this pathological activity.’ Coriat, 
Eder and others suggest that stammering is 
a form of conversion-hysteria. 

‘The secondary psychological compo- 
nents of stammering are well known. The 
feeling of inferiority, the sensitiveness and 
diffidence, apparently produced by the 
knowledge that one is a stammerer and 
contributing also to the occurrence of stam- 
mering, are also well known.’ (Henderson, 
D.K. and Gillespie, R.D. A Text-Book of 
Psychiatry (4th ed.). Oxford University 
Press, London, 1936) 
stuttering gait (— gat). A disorder in 
walking, usually, though not necessarily, 
psychogenic. It is characterized by a hesi- 
tancy in walking analogous to that ob- 
served in speech stuttering. It is sometimes 
seen in hysterical and in schizophrenic sub- 
jects. Bleuler mentions it with the expecta- 
tion neuroses. 
stygiophobia (sti-ji-6-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
Siygiés, Stygian < Stix, Stygds, the hateful 
river of the nether world <stygein, to hate, 
abominate + phobia.] Fear of hell; hade- 


phobia. 
subconscious (sub-kon’shus), a. [<L. sub, 
under + conscious.) The term subconscious 
is often considered synonymous with co- 
conscious (q.V-)- 

‘Unfortunately, however, the term [un- 
conscious] has been also employed to char- 
acterize another distinct class of facts, 
namely, Co- [or Sub-] conscious Ideas.” (Prince, 
M. The Unconscious. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1916) i 

But, other authors use it as MacCurdy 


Subconscious Action 


does, namely, as a term essentially ‘synony- 
mous with “unconscious”, as I use that 
term.’ (MacCurdy, J.T. The Psychology of 
Emotion. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1925) 


subconscious action (— ak’shun). See 
ludic activity. 


subconscious memory. See memory, sub- 
conscious. 


subconsciousness (-nes), n. 1. Partial un- 
consciousness, 

2. The state in which mental processes 
take place without conscious perception on 
the individual’s part. 


subconscious personality (— pér-su-nal’- 
i-ti). [See personality.] ‘A subconscious per- 
sonality is a condition where complexes of 
subconscious processes have been constel- 
lated into a personal system, manifesting a 
secondary system of self-consciousness en- 
dowed with volition, intelligence, etc. Such 
a subconscious personality is capable of 
communicating with the experimenter and 
describing its own mental processes. It can, 
after repression of the primary personality, 
become the sole personality for the time 
being, and then remember its previous sub- 
Conscious life, as we all remember our past 
conscious life, and can give full and explicit 
information regarding the nature of the 
subconscious process. (Prince, M. The 


Unconscious. The Macmillan Cı 
New York, 1916) ome 


pros’es). ‘A sub- 
provisionally de- 
personality is un- 
is outside of the 
nd which is a fac- 
of conscious and 


rince, M. The Unconscious. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1916) 
subconscious sel 
bersonality, 


sub-cultur: 
cultural, 


£f (— self’). See secondary 
al amentia. See amentia, sub- 


subject-complex (sub‘jekt-kom’plcks), n. 
Prine 1s an expression used by Morton 
teat £ as oie of the subdivisions of systema- 
ace nee exes. A systematized complex, 
aes P of subjects or departments of 
a Experience, is a subject-complex, 

‘the eae ae complex that embraces 
lives von ences of certain epochs of our 
er than the subject material in- 
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Sublimation 


cluded in them’ is called a chronological: 
complex or chronological system. ; 

A systematized complex F sef life 
‘certain dispositions toward Pa ae 
which represent natural iaa o Fo 
sires, and modes of activity, wh! ed 
reason or another, we tend to suPP Tied a 
are unable to give full play hae fh MI. The 
disposition or mood system. met rir pee 
Unconscious. The Macmillan 
New York, 1916) me: 


nihi 
subjective mentation (-jek wi cations) 
shun) [<L. mens, -ntis, min 

Autism. 

subjective plane (— plan). Jung pr f 
expression in relation to deca: es j 
tion. ‘By interpretation upon neeption a 
plane, I understand that “w he persons or 
dream or phantasy in whei ee related t0 
conditions appearing there™ longing to He 
subjective factors entirely be aa knowl 
subject’s own psyche. It is an existing i 
edge that the image of an O Aie the objec 
our psyche is never exactly l 


constituting 


la 


A a 
but at most only similar. "T. uncon 

‘In the analytical treat ent al that 
scious products, therefore, 1t diately be Re 
the image shall not imme detect i he 
sumed to be identical with t e of the a 
wiser to regard it as an mee hat i$ t 
jective relation to the objec hofa rod rA 
is meant by the coadtrea (Jung Ca 

jecti anc. i 

upon the subjective p: te Baynes Ee 


Psychological Types, tr. 
Harcourt, Brace & Companys 
London, 1923) 


is! n. 
subject-system (-sis tem), 
complex. 


sublimate (sub‘li-nat), © i 
p-p. of sublimdare, to i t d 
mis, borne aloft, upli oe SD 
ferring to the pure substan CF distillati 
the alembic in the proc O bject?" he 
refining.] To externalize 6 hat me 
stinctual impulses in way efine, 
situation. To sublimate ee ins 
instinctual manifestation  c expressi 
not changed; their mode sal j 
tered. sublime 
sublimation (-ma’shun), 1 
Sublimation is the, proch phat od 
purifying. In psychiatry i ë 4 
idea. When an act, nature 
childhood, is later mo 
requirements of 
act is sublimated. 
who takes pleasure 
the nude, later expresses 


New $ 


Subliminal Self 


of display modified to meet the morality of 
imself and others. 
e las the instincts are overtly ex- 
aa in Fd a considerable space of time 
inate: iments are put in the path of the 
instinct During subsequent growth the 
aoe 3 are conditioned to altered forms 
tations e conforming in their manifes- 
Periods yh the standards for given age 
stant pro here is, in other words, a con- 
ticular kind of refinement. ‘There is a par- 
change of modification of aim and 
social al object, with regard to which our 
We give s come into the picture; to this 
(Freud, s the name of “sublimation”. 
Cho-Analys) New Introductory Lectures on Psy- 
orton” & z by Sprott, W.J.H.: W.W. 
1933) ompany, Inc., New York, 
' . 
seruat imation is the exchange of infantile 
ure-findin s for interests or modes of pleas- 
Sexual ain which are no longer directly 
GH sew one psychically related, and 
terms «« e on a higher social level. The 
are used apes ized and “aim-inhibited” 
Ure to des enghout psychoanalytic litera- 
Mation jg one sublimated activities. Sub- 
Process? 4 fundamentally an unconscious 
Wers. ane a W., Bronner, AF. and 
Wchoan lysis, The Structure and Meaning of 
York, 1997 Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
ublimer 
c SL not looked upon asa form 
pePosition tothe y the ego is not acting in 
“lping the Tq a° Id; on the contrary, it is 
as coroll, d to gain external expression; 
Sublima jop 7 it may be pointed out that 
the he tbe? not involve repression. 
lf, More oe ae to be socialized or, to use 
N: S.E. net WI term, sublimated. (Jel- 
PRUs. Syst hite, W.A. Diseases of the 
hila., 1935)" (6th ed.), Lea & Febiger, 
unoimina] self (sub-lim’i 
cL G sub-lim’i-nal self) [< sub- 
nder thee -minis, threshold + -al, 
See seco i threshold -(of conscious- 
Suhl; naary personality. 


min, 
bling (gen dency (— ten’den-si). [See 
ba ere ; ) and tendency (of action).] 


I 
the d ER another theory of suggestion 


YPertreng notion of impulses rooted in 
Phy of tendencies. I refer to 
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Substitute-formation 


1889, and agree with me in regarding this 
phenomenon as the development of an in- 
ferior tendency emancipated from the con- 
trol of reflective and personal tendencies, its 
development in the form of an impulse.’ 
(Janet, P. Psychological Healing (Vols. 1-2), 
tr. by Paul, E. and C. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925) 


submania (-ma’ni-a) [<L. sub, under + 
mania.) Hypomania. 


suboccipital puncture  (-ok-sip‘i-tal 
pungk’chiir) [<L. sub- under + occiput, 
-pitis, back part of head <ob- against + 
caput, head; <punctura, a pricking <punc- 
tus, p-p- of pungere, to pierce, penetrate.] 
Suboccipital or cisternal puncture is a pro- 
cedure, introduced by Ayer and his co- 
workers, for determining spinal subarach- 
noid block and for therapeutic purposes. 
‘The method consists in withdrawing 
fluid from the cisterna magna at the base of 
the brain behind the medulla. With the 
patient on the side, the head bent forward, 
the needle is introduced in the midline at a 
point midway between the external occipi- 
tal protuberance and the spine of the axis or 
second cervical vertebra. The needle is di- 
rected forward and upward in the direction 
of the eyes or glabella. One should never 
penetrate to a depth beyond 41% to 5 cm., 
generally 314 to 4 are sufficient. . . . The 
same Click is felt when the dura is pierced 
as in spinal puncture.’ (Wechsler, I.S. 
Textbook of Clinical Neurology (4th ed.). 
W.B.Saunders Company, Phila., 1939) 


substitute (sub’sti-tit), n. [<L. substitutus, 
.p. of substituere, substitute <sub, under + 


statuere, set up.] See surrogate. 
substitute, displacement. See displacement- 


substitute. 

substitute-formation (fawr-ma’shun), n. 
The purpose of repression is to cast painful 
affects out of consciousness; generally, of 
ffects have ideational content, 
which is far less important than the affect 
associated with it. Repression 1s unsuccess- 
ful, if it succeeds only in thrusting the 
ideational content into the unconscious. 
Freud says that ‘if we confine our observa- 
tions to the results of its effect on the idea- 
tional part of the instinct-presentation, we 
discover that as a rule repression creates a 
substitute-formation. (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr- by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25). This 
means that when a painful idea is repressed, 
the affect may shift over to another idea, a 


course, a 


Substitute-manifestation 


substitute idea, which is not at all recog- 
nized by the individual as being a substi- 
tute. For example, a young man, aware of 
an exaggerated love for his father, drove the 
idea out of consciousness. The impulse per- 
sisted unabated; finally the affect attached 
itself to another idea, namely, blasphemy, 
with which there was intense anxiety. The 
patient could no longer go to church, for 
he dreaded that he would suddenly rise to 
blaspheme the Lord. The blasphemy and 
its affect comprised a substitute-formation. 


substitute-manifestation (-man-i-fes-ta’- 
shun) [<L. manifestus, apparent, palp- 
able, clear <manus, hand + fendere, to 
strike, liter. one that hits by hand.] In 
Freud’s use this term means a symptom ob- 
served in a psychoncurosis, in consequence 
of a repression of a perverse sexual impulse. 
These ‘inhibited sexual impulses are not 
expressed as such—and to that extent the 
inhibition is successful—but they are ex- 
pressed in other ways [substitute-manifes- 
tations] which are quite as injurious to the 
person concerned, and make him quite as 
useless to society as satisfaction of these 
suppressed impulses in their original form 
would have done.’ (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


substitute, regressive (—, rē 
regressive.| Freud applies this term to the 
phenomenon of displacing the unconscious 
sexual aim or object in the course of psycho- 
sexual development to a 


1 chronologically 
earlier one from which pleasure was de- 
rived, 


In describing a patient with 
of being beaten by the father, 
that ‘it is not 


-gres’iv). [See 


a phantasy 
Freud states 
i only the punishment for the 
forbidden genital relation [incest], but also 
the regressive substitute for it? (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol, 2), tr. by Riviere, HA 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25, 


substitution neurosis (sub-sti-ti’shun nū- 
rō sis), When repressed, affects ‘tend to 
flow in any direction open? to them, 
whether this is a physical (conversion- 
ysteria) or mental one (substitution neu- 
oe obsessions), (Jones, E. Papers on Psy- 
A nalysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 
mpany, Baltimore, 1938) 
terns of a phrase for another. 


substitutio 


phasia; hete of words, 


Heterolalia; hetero- 
rophemy, 
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.4 11t Li e 
Suggestibility, Negativ 
i reaction- 
substitutive reaction-type. Sce 
type substitutive. ; wade 
subwaking (sub-wak'ing), a. peih 
+ waking.) Being or held ina oer tye 
diate between sleeping and wa 
noidal. j 
«'ū-bus), n. lie 
succubus (suk’ū-bus), > M 
strumpet <sub, under + poet satel 
down.] A demon said to have ns Teepe 
course with human beings 1n Heong PSY” 
The concept is not uncommon ¢ 
chotic patients. Sce incubus. 


sucking, pleasure. See pleasu' 


[<L. succubas 


re-sucking 
“Per” 


perhaps he was too poorly gifted onged p 
fective to make a living, A eternal suc! 

that well-known qpa, me 

ing’—to those who pe 
= a away from the joven" fast be 
the mother’s breast, naM Sai o, F 
through their lives to the! q, S. C0 


nable tO at 


> (Freud, b 
nourished by someone else. Or Rivieres J 
lected Papers (Vol. 4), t- and The In 


Leonard and Virginia Woolas 1924-25) 
tute of Psychoanalysis, London, J 


-3 hes 
er 
-ka'te-" 4 « 
suffocatio hysterica (soff KE ion J a 
te’ré-ka) [L., ‘hysterical su at, (HooP 
convulsive affection of the vin 
R. Medical Dictionary (4th e¢- 
1822) Obs. 
suggestibility | 
fcc sappestible + -ily.] 
coming suggested appe: 5 
and different degrees 1n a zA 
tibility becomes abnorma dee 
habitually conforms wit = co 
to suggestions made to Babinski pe 
in psychoneurotics, an ipility t e 
tempted to make suggest which a en 
mental factor in hysteria, epen i 
wide variety of symptom! io RD: 
derson, D.K. and pine Oxford 
Book of Psychiatry (4th ed.)- A 
sity Press, London, ive 
Suggestibility may f kuggesti 
tive. ‘The exaggerations O u 
morce important. We can Pais B 4 
mentally in a state of ery Brill, A 1930)" 
Textbook of Psychiatry, t.. Duy york, 
Macmillan Company, _ the oF 
This is the positive form. js doing tgo” 
Negative suggestibility 4 to the 
posite of what is sugges a ? 
See dementia praecox, calato m negligo" A 
ibility, negative \ jegre? 
rh penne ‘to a certain gr 


ate 
ars in di 

“individuals: 
hen the Fines 
al p mon 


Suggestible 


ey Suppestibility” is a normal characteris- 
a which is often disagrceably conspicuous 
ee in litde children, in that they re- 
bility d sorts of things.’ Negative suggesti- 
ae ee the refusal to conform to sug- 
active a t appears to be synonymous with 
gativism. 
ata (~’ti-b’l), a. [<suggest(ion) + 
me Susceptible to suggestion. 
ag (chun), n. [<L. suggestio, 
Testiice: 22 intimation <suggestus, p-p. of 
monet’ carry or lay under, excite, suggest, 
ss aed. under -+ gerere, to carry.] 
given b e maniy definiilons of suggestion, as 
Don. ee in the field of psychiatry. 
ion ee Says that ‘any theory of sugges- 
ion cau ‘ig into account waking sugges- 
there B with hypnotic suggestion; 
€ adds: ‘My to be drawn between them.’ 
observati y theory sets out from the fact 
Barious s ion that among animals of gre- 
of omes we commonly find relations 
members pe and submission; we see 
tamely a a a herd or flock submitting 
leadershin quietly to the dominance, the 
bers, Thi’ the self-assertion of other mem- 
common], submission does not always or 
Unguestig, seem to imply fear. Yet it is 
therefor, Oonably instinctive. I have argued, 
Sion of PE that such behaviour is the expres- 
Mission. Stinet and specific instinct of sub- 
Vokeq po” instinct which is apt to be 
behaviou. the aggressive or self-assertive 
older, me, of other, especially larger and 
embers of the group, and whose 
aithin t yaa to secure harmony 
w k y prompting the junior 
leadershi e members of it fo cubist to the 
tains that of others, . . . My theory main- 
Powe wis human species also is en- 


ougall, cig instinct of submission.’ 
89. Ch: 


> 


+ Outline of Abnormal Psy- 
arles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


N so 

sults o was readily admit that the re- 
w8Bestion. 0-analysis rest upon a basis of 
Pelerstoad only by suggestion we must be 
o enci fi to mean that which we, with 
E a Person, d that it consists of—influence 
esl rence through and by means of the 
yPable,» “Manifestations of which he is 
W, tr. by Rhee S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
ier ae Leonard and Virginia 
Pw a of Psychoanalysis, 


9 : 
in a n. One who employs 
e treatment of disease. 


Egesti, 
Sy ton: ; i n 
S8estion, iy by distraction. See distraction, 
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Suigenderism 


suggestion, verbal (—, včr’bal). See ideo- 
plasty. 

suggestive (-'tiv), a. [<suggest(ion) + -ive.] 
In psychiatry this usually relates to hyp- 
notic suggestion; thus, one speaks of hyp- 
notic or suggestive therapeutics. 


suicide (sū'i-sīd), n. [<L. sui, oneself + 
-cidium, a killing, only in composition like 
(matri)cidium <caedere, kill.] Literally the 
term denotes only the objective phenome- 
non, the act of killing oneself, An individ- 
ual, however, is not alone; he is himself and 
a number of others with whom he has 
identified himself, This is a most important 
concept, perhaps the outstanding reason, 
for committing suicide. Throughout cur- 
rent literature on the psychology of suicide, 
it is repeatedly emphasized that the indi- 
vidual committing suicide has his mind 
directed upon the mental image of others 
that have been introjected within his mind 
and towards whom he is aggressive to the 
point of killing. Thus hara-kiri is primarily 
an act of aggression, that is, psychological 
homicide, directed against someone who 
has offended. Garma cites the case of a 
woman who killed ‘herself’ to punish her 
husband, because he had made her a 
widow. A patient wanted to kill himself, 
because then, ‘I’d get revenge on my wife 
for dying and leaving me all alone.’ 
Another reason for suicide is the avoid- 
ance of pain, mental or physical, arising 
from the individual himself and not from 
any introjected object. This, too, is a ver- 
sion, exhaustively treated in the literature. 
As a rule, in instances of this sort, death is 
regarded as a release from torture and a 
substitution of a painless state for it. Autoc- 
tonia, idioctonia. 
suicide by starvation (— bi star-va’shun). 
Apocarteresis. 
suicidogenesis _(S-jen’é-sis), n. [<suicide 
+ genesis.) Origin of suicide. 
suicidogenic (-jen’ik), a., Pertaining to 
suicidogenesis; causing suicide. . 
‘Manic-depressive psychosis, this ma- 
terial tends to show, is “suicidogenic” in 
Western society, but “non-suicidogenic” in 
the non-westernized portions of Moham- 
medan society.’ (Alpert, H. Emile Durk- 
heim and his Sociology. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1939) 
suigenderism (sū-i-jen'dēr-izm), n. [<L. 
sui, of oneself + gender + -ism.] The natural 
drift on a child’s part to associate or group 
with others of one’s own gender. During the 
latency period of human growth the activi- 


Suigenderist 


ties of boys are largely confined to boys, 
while those of girls are mainly limited to 
girls. For the manifestation of these natural, 
wholesome, unerotic relationships between 
members of one’s own gender, the term 
suigenderism is recommended. When sex- 
feelings begin to crop up in suigenderism, it 
may become homoerotism, homosexuality or 
homogenitality, as the case may be. 


suigenderist (-ist), n. One who manifests 
suigenderism. 


suigenderistic (-is'tik), a. [<suigenderist + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by sui- 
genderism. 


sulking, mania for. See mania for sulking. 


summation (sum-A’shun), n. [Neo L. sum- 
matio, -onis <summare, to sum <L. summa, 
main thing, sum, fem. of summus, highest. ] 
Kempf explains that to his way of thinking 
the term summation means the following: 
‘the tendency to suppress our affections 
may accumulate; that is, a summation of the 
repressing or suppressing egoistic wishes may 
occur, usually through the influence of pu- 
ritanical associates. Also, a summation of 
the repressed and Suppressed autonomic ten- 
sions may occur and they cannot be pre- 
vented from showing their influence on the 
postural tensions of the striped muscle ap- 
paratus, as in the summation of fear 
through a series of dangerous experiences,’ 
(Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby 
Company, St.Louis, 1921) 

Freud uses the term summation in regard 
to the etiology of anxiety-neurosis. He feels 
that the specific sexual noxia contained in 
Coitus interruptus increases quantitatively 
with each new indulgence in this act until 
the anxiety neurosis develops. 

‘According to the disposition of the per- 
Son concerned and the other burdens on 

1s nervous system, a longer or shorter time 
will be required before the effect of this 
summation becomes evident. Those persons 
who tolerate coitus interruptus apparently 
without harmful results are in reality be- 
coming thereby disposed to the disorder of 
anxiety neurosis, which may break out 
cither at any time spontaneously or after an 
ordinary and otherwise insufficient trauma; 
Just as the chronic alcoholic will in the end 
effect a Cirrhosis or other illness as an 
ae or Siege or under e nme of 
own with a delirium. 

(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by 
and The ie se and Virginia Woolf 
don, 1924-28) te of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
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Further Contributions to the i i, 
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me in current psychiatr ae uncleat 
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syn 
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It has been considered b The prefix p 


i jous. as 
mous with unconsct 3 Pota i 
means ‘above’ in a functional, ee trol 
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consciousness is ape ef tl dis 

= t also steer clear OF ©” 

We must a ar rill ae 
tion between the super- cpm favo 
subconscious, which has fu ae 
the more recent literator o 
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emphasize the equiva RA 
chic and what is conse od), tr: 
Interpretation of Dreams ( H N 
A.A. The Macmillan Cor 
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Superficial Reflex 


but Particularly they are the results of the 
activity of the two. Instincts, arising in the 
Soma, presumably converge at the Id, 
Whence they next contact some object in 
eaea vironment for final gratification. The 
fi ae structure of the super-ego is made 
ih ty tnental picture of the object with 
is Ble thie Id first gains contact. The object 
those ourse, the mother, more particularly, 
he Ee of her (the breasts) with which 
enea first establish relations. As the 
mag y velop it adds more so-called 
with ae Pictures to it, together, of course, 
fe role on tum of psychic energy. Still la- 
ego ie gradually develop in the super- 
the child he, training habits inculcated in 
iien by the parents, In other words, 
Patterned a” becomes a mental structure 
lent to sa 3 ter the parents. This is equiva- 
Posite awe yag that the super-ego is a com- 
he Presentation of the parents. 
is to tal ae function of the super-ego 
eee he place of the actual parents in 
Critical eames of Id impulses. It is the 
conscience o 4 of the unconscious; it is the 
ivi ual c of the unconscious. When an in- 
Tecoi]s Ree mecting a given situation, 
owing eee it, or is attracted to it, without 
Moral t AY, he may ascribe his reaction 
feels the taining; all he knows is that he 
the indi Way he does, Freud would say that 
aoas unconscious, that is, his su- 
« lts gen ermined the reaction. 
is the hein ally believed that the super-ego 
that the E of the Oedipus complex’, that is, 
atter is replaced by the super-ego. 


u erfics 

ui cal reflex (-fish’al ré’fleks) [<L. 
above hee <superficies, surface <super, 
Th es Facies, form, figure, shape, face.] 
Certain POMS to stroking or pressing upon 
the Plano tions of the skin; for example, 
flexes tAr, cremasteric and abdominal re- 


8 
Ry 


Superi 
jis) Paraplegia (sū-pē'ri-čr par-å- 
* Sce paraplegia. 


ron (sū-për-mö’ 
or pér-md’ron), n. [<super 
tally, me Person slightly subnormal men- 
Super, ™ a grade above that of a moron. 
nàteq timated personality (-awr’di- 


finition gp naliti). See ego (Jung’s 


sy 

Petsex (sing 
{S Sexual SU PEr-seks), n. [-<super + sex] 
Inter. at Ka normal type of sterile organ- 
raectSexual poned by Bridges, which show 
atio of aupa catures Owing to the disturbed 
Jema Perse Osomes to heterosomes. 

males -y sal individuals are either ‘super- 

aracterized by three X chromo- 
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Suppression of Affect 


somes and two sets of autosomes, or ‘super- 
males’? with one X chromosome and three 
sets of autosomes. The female characters of 
a superfemale are modified, because ‘the 
preponderance of female genes in the three 
X chromosomes over the male genes in the 
autosomes is more marked than in the nor- 
mal female with two X’s.? (Sinnott, E.W. 
and Dunn, L.C. Principles of Genetics (3rd 
ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York & London, 1939). Conversely, in 
a supermale the male characters are exag- 
gerated. See intersexuality. 
supersexual (-sek’shoo-al), a. Pertaining 
to or being a supersex. 
suppress (su-pres’), v. [<L. suppressus, p.p. 
of supprimere, to conceal, to suppress.] To 
conceal or withhold from consciousness. 
‘Although more or less aware of these de- 
sires, he must refrain from any frank expres- 
sion or gratification of them. In other 
words, he must suppress them.’ (Henry, 
G.W. Essentials of Psychiatry (3rd_ ed.). 
Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1938) 


suppression (su-presh’un), n. [< suppress + 
-ion.] In psychiatry the act of suppressing, 
i.e., concealing or withholding from the 
sphere of consciousness. Psychoanalysts dis- 
tinguish suppression from repression, the 
former constituting a conscious process. 
‘Such unbearable ideas develop in 
women chiefly in connection with sexual 
experiences and sensations, and the pa- 
tients can recollect with the most satisfac- 
tory minuteness their efforts at defense— 
their resolution to “push the thing out”, 
not to think of it, to suppress it.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


suppression-neurosis (-nii-rd’sis), n. From 
the standpoint of Kempf’s psychopathol- 
ogy, ina suppression neurosis there is “clear to 
vague consciousness of the nature and effect 
of the ungratifiable affective cravings.’ The 
symptoms are said to be due to ‘distressing 
hypertensions or hypotensions of auto- 
nomic (visceral) segments (mild to severe).? 
(Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology. C.V.Mosby 
Company, St.Louis, 1921) 


suppression of affect (— ov af’ekt). In dis- 
cussing affects in dreams, Freud says: ‘In 
general, a dream is less rich in affects than 
the psychic material from which it is elab- 
orated.? He adds that dreams are often 
‘colourless and devoid of any very intensive 
affective tone.’ Freud explains such a con- 
dition as being duc to a suppression of the af- 


Supra-individual Mental Activity 


fects. (Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams 
(3rd ed.), tr. by Brill, AAA. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933) 


supra-individual mental activity. Syn- 


onymous with collective unconscious. See 
collective. 


suprapatellar reflex (sii-pra-pa-tel’ér ré’- 
fleks). A deep reflex; patient’s leg is ex- 
tended with patella movable; examiner 
places index finger above patella, pushing 
down slightly, then striking this finger; the 
result is a kick-back of the patella. 


suprarenalism (-ren/al-iz’m), n. [<L. 
Supra, above + renalis, belonging to the kid- 
neys <renes, pl. kidneys, reins.] Overactiv- 
ity of the suprarenal glands. 


surface ego (sčr'fis ’g5). H.Sachs main- 
tains that ‘Freud conceives the ego as essen- 
tially a “surface-ego”, that is to say, one 
which in its principal function is directed 
toward the outside world, whose stimuli it 
reccives or wards off. It is therefore more 
readily able to assimilate a piece of knowl- 
edge presented to it from without than one 
which proceeds from within the psychic ap- 
paratus.’ (International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis VI, 7, 19, 1925) 
Surrogate (sér’é-gat), n. [<L. surrogatus, 
P-P. of surrogare, put in another’s place, sub- 
stitute <sub, under + rogare, ask, invite.] 
One who takes the place of another is a sur- 
rogate or substitute. From the standpoint 
of instinctual psychology, during the 
growth of the individual, affective states, 
originally expressed upon the parents, are 
normally transferred from them to others 
who stand for them. Thus, a sister may be 
the first mother-surrogate, later a teacher, 
still later the mother of a friend, and finally 
a lover. With each new surrogate there is 
normally less and less resemblance to the 
original (mother). See mother-surrogate. 


suspended animation (sus-pen’did an-i- 
ma’shun). Trance. 


me (sus-pen-op’si-a), n. [<L. sus- 
pen dere), to hang up; keep in suspense; 
Stay, interrupt, suspend <sus-, sub, under 
+ pendere, to cause to hang +- -opsia.] Liter- 
ally, ‘suspension of sight.’ ‘A tendency for 
the image arising in either eye to be en- 
tirely disregarded for a short period of time 
so that the individual is using one eye only 
ee time being.’ (Orton, S.T. Reading, 
Norte” and Speech Problems in Children. W.W. 
on & Company, New York, 1937) 


sustained effort (sus-tand’ ef’ért) [<OF 
50(u)stenir <L, Sustinére, hold up, keep up, 
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Symbolism 


i i ére, to 
maintain, sustain <sub, under + tenër F 
<cep; F OF. esfort <L. ex, 0 
hold, keep; F. effort <OF. esfo T 
+ fortis, swong.] In occupational ei 
this term denotes a continued ae ont 
attempt on the part of a paient A 
himself to some activity or achiever A 
Sweetser (swēt’sčr) William CoR E 
American psychiatrist who a hygien® 
American treatise on menta 
(1843). 
swindler, epileptic (swin 
tik). Sce affective epilepsy. 
sal. 
Sydenham’s chorea (sid’namz 
See chorea (Sydenham’s), acute. saad 
ble-stumbling (sil’a-b’l-stum >? i 
nag i mmoering: “., 
n. A form of stuttering or stal ine nds jt 
patient halts on syllables which 
difficult to enunciate. P s, ým- 
im’bul), n. [<Gr: sfmbolos 2s 
symbol (sim’bul), n one kn 
bolon, a sign or token by whic aa 
or infers a thing <gmbiillein, T a 
put together, compare, o se hel 
<sfn, together + ballein, ae 
psychiatry, as elsewhere, a wher ome 
ject that stands for or nepie 
else. See symbolism and symp i ( F 
symbolic (-'ik), symbolica. Sa 
lating to or in ae natur E 
symptom or symbol. , symbo 
in (sim/bul-iz’m); a [ee among 
Soe The term symbolism TY presenting 
other things, the method wel va ot 
something in the form of a eal ai ober 
ward sign; it is a way of exP e nething e 
that stands for or represents 
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Symbolism, Cryptogenic 


own peculiar point of view), the conscious 
ego feels the results, but, as a rule, does not 
now the cause. It knows only the symbols 
as eer symptoms. Thus, a paranoid pa- 
eae aving the delusion that men are try- 
he 9 got him to perform some sexual act 
mbee oc aware only of the delusion (a 
noran Gee en and is thoroughly ig- 
hig to the fact that he is merely ascrib- 
ai others what is a disease deeply-lying 
que psyche. 
€ ‘ost of psychic symptoms constitutes 
cy alae Symbols may expressed in 
tee, Th, or all of the three general catego- 
us in ay appear as: (1) affects alone; 
tei anga žiety hysteria the symbol is in- 
Other sg. mey without any relevant ideas; 
ing, oe nptoms (rapid pulse and breath- 
are gene ae of impending collapse, etc.), 
lects ay ly secondary symptoms; (2) af- 
Pon as tH ideas, the latter being looked 
e Coe ey foreign and painful to 
Was tomes ego. For example, a patient 
am sloy ea to death with the idea that 
ren: e y but certainly killing my chil- 
from m. at thought is furthest removed 
(3) press mind. I love them too dearly,’ or 
Mental gnc Symptoms: the patients whose 
expression toms take an organic route of 
ot of usually complain of a disease 
old, inordj Symptoms; a woman, 35 years 
ce earl nately attached to her mother 
Sense Y childhood, developed a deep 
Mother Stilt, when she left her invalid 
She ae no had a hemiplegia at the time. 
800g intel the guilt, replacing it with 
Tationalinn soul reasoning, that is, with 
sy ction. The daughter later devel- 
Mother Ptoms identical with those of her 
Banicaliy gd although these were not or- 
aC its asso ctermined, the repressed guilt 
Sciousness ; lated impulses returned to con- 
ci Sym ee guise of a physical ailment. 
sesations > ay appear as delusions, hallu- 
Ssion, , or Did affects, compulsions, ob- 
Ore fias ens (i.e., hysterical), hy- 
cl Sanic Syster, personalization of organs or 
ass of ms, etc. Dreams form a special 
Whil Paes 
y are symbolism is in general 
in Psychiatric ith symptomatology, according 
a More lim: 5386, it is sometimes used 
Cts, pp ted sense to refer to material 
US a wand may be a phallic 
carth may stand for femininity. 


See pol the 
e 
Dmptom, 
2 l,o Y ptogeni (—, krip-tõō-jen’- 
“Benic,) suet to hide, cover, conceal 
erer uses the term cryptogenic 
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Symbolism, True 


symbolism for any form of pictorial represen- 
tation or image formed in mental function- 
ing. In other words, all functions of the 
mind, save the ideational, are represented 
by cryptogenic symbolism. 

symbolism, cryptophoric (—, for'ik) 
[<Gr. krýptein, to hide, cover, conceal; see 
metaphoric.] See symbolism, metaphoric. 


symbolism, dream. See dream-symbolism. 


symbolism, functional (—, fungk’shun-al). 
Silberer subdivides symbolism into the first 
and second types; his first is called by Jones 
the ‘material’ type, his second—the ‘func- 
tional’ type. ‘The first type is that which 
arises on the basis of an apperceptive in- 
sufficiency of purely intellectual origin, 
where the symbolized idea is not hindered 
by the influence of any affective complex; 
the second type arises, on the other hand, 
on the basis of an apperceptive insufficiency 
of affective origin.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psy- 
cho-Analysis (4th ed.). William Wood & 
Company, Baltimore, 1938) 

Formerly Silberer used the expression 
functional symbolism with reference to the 
speed with which the mind was working, 
whether it was fast, slow, etc. 
symbolism, material (—, ma-té’ri-al). See 
symbolism, functional. 
symbolism, metaphoric (—, met-a-for’ik). 
Jones emphasizes that ‘the thesis will here be 
maintained that true symbolism, in the strict 
sense, is to be distinguished from other forms of 
indirect representation. . . ? 

Metaphoric symbolism, according to 
Jones, is a form of indirect representation. 
It seems that he prefers the expression indi- 
rect pictorial representation to symbolism, or 
metaphoric symbolism. The latter may be de- 
fined, then, as > pictorial representation 

ed on a metaphor. 

“a says bat J-C.Fligel ‘suggested to 
me that, as an alternative to my proposal, 
the term “cryptophor” be used as a coun- 
terpart of “metaphor” so that one might 
speak of cryptophoric as contrasted with 
metaphoric symbolism, instead of, as I pro- 
pose, speaking of symbolism as contrasted 
with metaphoric representation. (Jones, Ë. 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.). William 
Wood & Company, Baltimore, 1938) 
symbolism, polyphallic. See polyphallic 
symbolism. 

symbolism, threshold. See threshold sym- 
bolism. 

symbolism, true (—, trd0’). “The typical 
attributes of tue symbolism, as modified 


Symbolization 


from the description given by Rank and 
Sachs, are—(1) representation of uncon- 
scious material; (2) constant meaning, or 
very limited scope for variation in mean- 
ing; (3) non-dependence on individual 
factors only; (4) evolutionary basis, as re- 
gards both the individual and the race; 
(5) linguistic connections between the sym- 
bol and the idea symbolized; (6) phylo- 
genetic parallels with the symbolism as 
found in the individual existing in myths, 
cults, religions, etc.’ ones, E. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis (4th ed.), William Wood & 
Company, Baltimore, 1938) 
symbolization (-i-za/shun), n. In psychi- 
atry, the process of expressing psychic dis- 
order in terms (viz., affective, ideational, 
Organic) dissimilar from, but standing for, 
the underlying disorder itself, 
‘Symbolization according to psychoana- 
lytic usage is an unconscious process built 
up on association and similarity whereby 
One object comes to represent or stand for 
(symbolize) another object, through some 
part, quality, or aspect which the two have 
in common. The resemblance is gencrally so 
slight or superficial that the conscious mind 
would overlook it. (Healy, W., Bronner, 
A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A, Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1930). Other schools of 
psychiatric thought define symbolization in 
a similar way, though they may ascribe dif- 
ferent reasons for the formation of symbols, 
symbolize (sim’bul-iz), v. 
-ize.] In psychiatry, to represent a psychic 


symptom. 


symbolophobia (-5-fö'bi-à), n. [< symbol 
+ phobia.] Fear of symbolism, ie, of having 
a symbolical meaning attached to one’s 
acts or words, 


symbol, phallic (—, fal’ik). Psychiatrists 
encounter a wide variety of symbols that 
stand for the penis. 

empf mentions a great many phallic 
symbols: knife, spear, wand, tree, horse, 
Serpent, satyr, fish, pillar, etc, 


sympathetic (sim-pa-thet'ik), a. Pertain- 
Ing to, characterized by or caused by sym- 
pathy. 
Sympathetic insanity (— in-san‘i-ti). In- 
Sanity for which the primary cause or seat 
Was believed to be in an organic part of the 
calle as, e.g., the large intestine) biologi- 
aty unconnected with the cerebrum. Obs. 


sympathetic Rervous s i 
nervous system, iat saa 
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Symptom 


ee: 
sympathicotonia (sim-path-i-ké-t0'ni-8), 
n. [<Neo L. sympathicus, the sy pa Se 
nervous system + -(onia.] Epping te 
Hess described a clinical bea vai 
which there is increased tonus 0 ee 
pathetic nervous system with eed 
tendency to vascular spasm and BEE 
pressure. This they named pee | 
Here there is excessive ropa a a aN 
adrenals and a hypersensitivity toa M 
a. Relating 


. . ni 
sympathicotonic (-ton’ik), hicotonia. See 


or characterized by sympat 
vegetative nervous system. r P 
sympathism (sim’pa-thiz’m), n. [<9" 
th(y) + -ism.] Suggestibility. wate Fj 
i Ï ath, s 
sympathize (-thīz), v. ETA pos 
Experience a feeling similar | a b 
sessed by another. Usually recip! 
vation is implied. jijin 
. sympåthť, 
sympathy (-thi), n. ee by Jike 
fellow-fecling <sympathés, : Sf pathos, suf 
feelings <sfn, together with tence O 
fering, passion.] In gencral, sembling a 
feeling identical with or re 
which another caper 2 mis 
Freud identification may a seh the per 
is no emotional attachment Wf yidua 
imitated: for example, soa anothers Pa, 
copy the feclings and acti conscious ai 
cause the imitator has an AR or 1005, 
pulse set free upon hearing pathy the riy 
ing at the one copied. In Pals essentl 
ings of the imitator sen share i 
within him. When one or La common Hi. 
lar feelings, based upon so identificati 
conscious quality, the term 
used. Sce also empathize. 
imp’tum), n. 
symptom (simp’tum), 
si casualty, <symp! eit 
meet with <sjn, with T oe signs PHYS hee, 
‘aotneidence’ | Asymaptom a es E ye 
or mental, that stands m symptom, © jts 
In a medical sense the ae 
erally implies pathology, fain 
broader meaning a in hunger). 
i i tion 
physiological ac y 
Before the advent of il psychi fE 


gmit 
<Gr. 9m v 
prin fall is ites 


thoughts of the soma OF 
seats of psychiatri? ome i 
the expression symbol has hai 
with the realm of the psy' bal, 
tom of the psyche is a sym 2 psye 


; any 
this transitional period, ™ 


Symptom, Accessory 


Piger Symptom to symbol, particularly 

ae rie isany doubt concerning the ori- 

elk he Symptom. But there is general 

ain cat when a signal from the psyche is 
€d a symbol. See symbolism. 


hoa ag accessory (—, ak-ses’6-ri) [<L. 
near, tò PP. Of accedere, to go or come to or 
Move os ag ded <ad, to + cedere, to go, 
additiont ; liter., coming near, besides, 
Buishes al, secondary. ] Bleuler distin- 
Symptom. Se principal and accessory 
cox thes s. For example, in dementia prae- 
ia re aa splitting of consciousness’ 
delusions Be or principal symptom, while 
cess of splints erence, based upon the pro- 
symptom, ng are a secondary or accessory 
ay (-té-mat’ik), a. [<Gr. sýmp- 
2 -at(os), Symptom + -zc.] Relating to or 
Syin ng a symptom. 

Ptomatic act (— akt). The expression 
ct gains distinction particularly 
symbol nalysis, A symptomatic act, like 

eye said to be representative of 
i nscious component. According 
condigna Ptomatic acts must fulfill 

li tons: (1) they must fall within 
mits; that is, they must not be 
sees 2) they must be temporary 
nd (3) į oa Subject to easy correction; 
Mittin nrecognized by the individual 
led to 5 them, when his attention is 
Motivation S should not understand 
ie accident. ut ascribe it to inatten- 
p culiar atic acts constitute some of the 
d a ae everyday life. They are ex- 
‘absus ling, Annerisms, slips of the tongue 
7240), op oo or of memory (lapsus memo- 
Prine » fake ine pen (lapsus calami), mis- 
s Jects, ete, ‘sual recognition, mislaying of 
™Ptomati,. /+ 
matic) atize (simp’t5-ma-tiz), v. [< symp- 
A terms op (22-1 See symbolize for its meaning 
YMpto Of the psyche, 
matolog;ologic (-mat-6-loj’ik), sympto- 
Nifesting qo bkal), a. Pertaining to or 
2™Ptom © symptomatology. 
yn ~at(ar) BY (-tol’S-i), n, [< Gr. sfmp- 
of a aptom + -logy.] Study of 
clsease; the array of symp- 
dbya disease or disorder. 
; defense, See defense-symptom. 
ver-determined (-6-vér-dé- 
of Fyste,; 48 Communication The Eti- 
SRS of ria (1896) Freud said that, as 
aws of hysterical symptom- 


tion 
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Synergy 


formation, ‘I should have to recognize .. 
that the idea chosen as the basis of a symp- 
tom will be one which various factors com- 
bine to arouse and which is stirred up from 
several directions simultaneously ;—a state 
of affairs I have elsewhere tried to formu. 
late by saying that hysterical symptoms are 
overdetermined.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


symptom, primary (—, pri’mer-i). See 
symptom, accessory, 
symptom, principal (—, prin’si-pal, -p’1), 
See symptom, accessory. 
symptom, secondary (—, sek’un-dér-i). See 
symptom, accessory. 
syncope (sing’ké-pé), n. [<L. syncope, a 
swooning <Gr. synkopé, a cutting up into 
small pieces; sudden loss of strength, swoon 
<sýn, with + képtein, strike, smite, cut.] 
Fainting; a swoon. 
syndrome (sin‘dr6m; more rarely sin‘drd- 
mē), n. [<Gr. syndromé, a running together, 
concurrence <syn, together + drémos, a 
course, race, running.) Group or set of 
concurrent symptoms which together are 
indicative of a disease. 
syndrome, buffoonery (—, bu-foon’ér-i) 
[after F. bouffonnerie, clownery, tomfoolery 
<It. buffone, augm. of buffo, queer, ridicu- 
lous, buffoon, comic actor < buffa, a jest.] 
“The buffoonery syndrome is not always eas- 
ily separated from catatonic states. Ín this 
syndrome the entire picture is taken up 
with playing demonstrative striking tricks, 
and with giving wrong answers; like the 
Ganser twilight state it probably only oc- 
curs as a reaction to a situation from which 
unconsciously one wants to escape through 
insanity.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychia- 
try, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 
syndrome, organic (—, awr-gan’ik). Psy- 
chiatrists use this expression for a moder- 
ately well-defined syndrome, characterized 
by memory impairment, perhaps with ccn- 
fabulation, disorientation, disorder in judg- 
ment, emotional and ideational alterations, 
The clinical picture varies as a rule with 
each individual, depending upon the extent 
of organic and psychic involvement, 


synergia (sin-ér'ji-a), n. See synergy, 

synergy (sin’ér-ji), n. [<Gr. gymergia, col- 

laboration <sýn, together with + érgon 
3 


work.] Coördination of muscular move- 
ments; coöperation in action. 


Synesthesia 


synesthesia (sin-es-thé’z[h]i-a), n. See sec- 
ondary sensation. 
syngamy (sing’ga-mi), n. [<Gr. sýn, with 
+ -gamy.] This term is synonymous with fer- 
tilization, the biological phenomenon which 
brings about the intermingling of paternal 
and maternal hereditary material. A 

‘It is accomplished by a great variety of 
means in animals and plants. In the lowest 
groups the gametes may be equal in size 
and similar in structure (an isogamous con- 
dition), but in the great majority of all ani- 
mals and plants they are unequal (heteroga- 
mous), the male gamete being relatively 
small and consisting of little but a nucleus, 
and the female gamete (egg) being very 
much larger and possessing a considerable 
amount of cytoplasm in addition to its nu- 
cleus.’ (Sinnott, E.W. and Dunn, L.C. 
Principles of Genetics (3rd ed.). McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., New York & 
London, 1939) 


syngignoscism (sin-jig/nos-iz’m), n. [<Gr. 
syngignéskein, to think or agree with <sýn, 
together with + gigndskein, to know; cf. L. 
conscire, conscius.] Hypnotism; suggestion. 
synkinesis (-ki-né'sis), n. [<Gr. sýn, with 
+ kinesis.) An involuntary movement ac- 
companying a voluntary one; such as the 
movement (occurring in a paralyzed mus- 
cle) accompanying motion in another part. 
syntactic aphasia. See aphasia, syntactic. 
synthesis (sin’thé-sis), n. [<Gr. sfnthesis, a 
putting together, composition <sýn, to- 
gether + tithénai, to set, place.] Combina- 
tion of parts or elements into a whole; ar- 
rangement of ideas into an orderly complex 
whole. See bsycho-synthesis. 
synthesis, distributive (G, dis-trib’a-tiv). 
In objective psychobiology this denotes the 
‘synthesis of the various factors and striv- 
ings which will offer the patient security. 
+ ++ The material for such a synthesis is 
obtained by analysis of all the factors and 
situations which are of importance in the 
Study of the human personality and more 
Specifically in the pathologic reactions 
which bring a patient to the physician. . . . 
Every analysis should lead to synthesis, and 
after each Consultation physician and pa- 
tient should be able to formulate what has 
cen obtained from the analysis and how it 
can be used constructively.” (Diethelm, O. 
Treatment in Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1936) 
synthesis, syllabic (—, si-lab'ik) [<Gr. 
spllabé together or is 


> that which holds 
held together; syllable <sfn, together with 
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ination of 
+ lambénein, to take.] The ae 
syllables of several words to for a ee 
word or neologism. The process ane me 
in the productions of schizoph' 
ients and in dreams. be 
Phe condensation-work of e, i 
comes most palpable when it ally speak- 
and names as its objects. Canem o a 
ing, words are often ienne E the same 
things, and therefore und oe 
combinations as the ideas of t oe and bi- 
sults of such dreams are coms re 
zarre word-formations.’ on uc A 
terpretation of Dreams Grd ee Ds ee Yorks 
A.A. The Macmillan Company; ; 
TO! 


autor (German, author), a ag 
ker, with whom is associate a 
salle? (ibid). Sce neologism; co: 


synthesize (-sīz), v. [< synthes(is 
See psycho-synthesize. 


psycho-synthetic. 
syntone (sin’tōn), n. [< 
tight, accordant with, r 
<sýn, (along) with T er a 
In psychiatry, one whos Pent, THe oe 
harmony with the enviro ar particu 
implies emotional rapport spossion 
Bleuler at times uses the © afl 
changeably with Saget anger theo 

‘According to a one i 
these two groups of ig nosh Jo 
even in normal people a syn ich 
mic”) reaction type, in vicipates i Tor 
personality uniformly pa Et, suital pain 
nite and relatively vivid Tit and the sjca 
the situation of the mer qui L 
of ideas eye subs an ibook of Zom 
aws. . . è (Bleuler, £. acm i 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The M f 
pany, New York, 1030 

The term syntone mmp IA 
usually cyclothyme desc of the SYR 
that is an exaggeration observe 
is less intense than t aa 
manic-depressive react! an 
syntonic (-‘ik), a. [eor ire 
ing to or possessing the 7 

i * 
syntonic ego. See 802i nirab O) rop 
syntropic (-trop'ik), a- terize s. 
Pertaining to or ee 
jn’tro-pi), 7 

eects ef ee 
with others (Adolf Meye 


awn 

Gr. sjntonos, on ith 

in harmony pm] 
os, tones oe jsi 
> 

rsonali 7 term 


+ 


it.. 
ofa 5Y” 


7 


gH, 
pny i i a” 
‘asso° 


a 


Syphilis 


pilis (if'i-lis), n. [<Syphilus, perhaps 
kon a aoe T philos, friend, with an al- 
thts lire r swine as possibly the source of 
A ree and his occupation asa 

Stine G) singing him into contact with 
fina of fae rpapherd, the first recorded vic- 
ha lacs d isase and principal character 
bei tas ‘econ Syphilis sive morbi Gallici 
Gite A enice, 1530), written by Giro- 
the ills oro (1484-1553), whorecognized 
€ss as venercal.] An infectious ve- 


Nereal di ; 
a disease caused by the treponema palli- 


Syphilis, cerebral. See cerebral syphilis. 


O es . 
YPhilitic amentia. See amentia, syphilitic. 
8yphilitic į 


. PA pat 
nsanity nsanity (sif-i-lit'ik in-san'i-ti). 


E associated with syphilis. Obs. 
Yphi š 3 
Philomania (-ld-ma’ni-a), n. [<spphilis 


mani 3 
ob ad Insanity resulting from syphilo- 


+ Philophobi 5 

; ia (-f6'bi-d phili 
Phobia.) Fear Ast ak n. [<syphilis + 
Psychosis (-sī-kō’sis), n. [<syphili 
7 4 5 syphilis 
web] Southard’s term for syphilitic 


5Yste 7 
compo is tem), n. [<Gr. sýstēma, a whole 
Complex, £d of several parts or members, a 
TIN, to ‘ organized whole, a system 
Stand,] Sether + histénai, to set up, make 
to Fr © Psychic apparatus, according 
nea a compound instrument, the 
Wats or ee of which we shall call in- 
© shall the, UC Sake of clearness, systems. 
ma x en anticipate that these systems 
d ation t maintain a constant spatial 

° the differ. One another, very much as 
Sofa tele and successive systems of 
i Wes aha . . . For the sake of 
sya Ponent pa. henceforth speak of the 
Ystemg™ > „Parts of the apparatus as “W- 

‘reud, S. The Interpretation of 
ed.), tr. by Brill, A.A. The 
our payapbanys New York, 1933) 

n D uc activities proceed from 
Taty ations ee stimuli and terminate in 
Sor, .2 Sensor € thus ascribe to the appa- 

Y end we E and a motor end; at the sen- 
ions Pr system which receives the 

ens neat the motor end another 
+p S the sluices of motility. The 


al Om wv F 

( Phabet (psi), the 23rd letter of the Grete 

a e initial of the word psyche 

niet the PParatus), analogously to Freud’s 

he Unconseas P., Ucs., Pes., Cs., for Per- 
Clous, Preconscious, Conscious, 
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System, Anabolic 


psychic process generally runs from the per- 
ceptive end to the motor end.’ (ibid) 

Percepts leave a trace at the sensory end 
of the psychic apparatus; it is called a 
memory-trace, the function of which is called 
memory. There is what Freud calls the ini- 
tial system which ‘receives the stimuli of per- 
ception but retains nothing of them—that 
is, it has no memory: . . . behind it . 
lies a second system, which transforms the 
momentary excitation of the first into last- 
ing traces.’ The initial system is called the 
P-system, while the second is termed the 
memory-system. The latter is ‘the basis of 
association’, that is, the linkage of one idea 
with another. (ibid) 

An clement of the P-system is called a P- 
element and resides in consciousness; that 
of the mem-system is known as a mem-ele- 
ment. The latter is in the sphere of the un- 
conscious; as Freud says, ‘our memories, 
on the other hand, are unconscious in 
themselves; those that are most deeply im- 
pressed form no exception.’ (ibid) 

There is a motor end to the psychic ap- 
paratus and ‘the last of the systems at the 
motor end we call the pre-conscious (Pcs.) to 
denote that the exciting processes in this 
system can reach consciousness without 
any further detention, . . .’ (ibid) Behind 
the pre-conscious system is the unconscious 
(Ucs.). 

Freud adds: ‘The motive-power of the 
dream is furnished by the Ucs., and on ac- 
count of this factor we shall assume the un- 
conscious system as the starting-point for 
dream-formation.’ (ibid) 


systematized complex. Sce complex, sys- 
tematized. 

system, anabolic (—, an-a-bol’ik). [See 
anabolic.) In constitutional medicine two 
large systems are described,—the anabolic 
and the catabolic, corresponding with the 
megalosplanchnic and the microsplanchnic 
habitus respectively. In early life connec- 
tive tissue or mesenchymal is more abun- 
dant than parenchymal elements. ‘Now it is 
certain that, as the organ gradually evolves 
toward the adult structure, the connective 
tissue, which is very abundant in early life, 
slowly diminishes; as De Giovanni has 
pointed out, the persistence in the adult or- 
gan of a great number of mesenchymal cells 
and a large amount of interstitial lymph is 
a sign of organic immaturity and of true 
hypoevolutism.’ (Pende, N. Constitutional 
Inadequacies, tr. by Naccarati, S.: Lea & Feb- 
iger, Phila., 1928) 


T 


tabes (ta’bez), n. [L., a wasting, emacia- 
tion.] Tabes (tabes dorsalis, locomotor 
ataxia) is a chronic, progressive discase of 
the nervous system occurring rather late in 
a comparatively small percentage of indi- 
viduals affected with syphilis. The main 
pathological process involves the posterior 
spinal ganglia in a mild inflammation. The 
roots between the ganglia and the spinal 
cord, and, to some extent, the meninges are 
also involved. There is a degeneration of 
the nerve fibers with a selective degenera- 
tion of the posterior columns of the cord. 
The cranial nerves, especially the optic and 
those supplying the ocular muscles, are par- 
ticularly involved. The symptoms are 
ataxia, or muscular inco-ordination, neu- 
ralgia, anesthesia, visceral crises, lancinating 
pains and muscular atrophy. Trophic dis- 
orders of the joints (arthropathics) are fre- 
quent, atrophy of the optic nerve occurs 
and paralysis may be a late symptom. Men- 
tal symptoms are not usually prominent, al- 
though a severe depression may occur. 
tabes dorsalis (tä’bēs dôr-sä’lēs) [Neo L., 
dorsal emaciation’.] See tabes, 


table, statistical. See statistical table. 


taboo, tabu (ta-bd0’), n. [In Polynesian 
tabu, tapu, means: (1) set apart for religious 
or any special purpose; restricted; forbid- 
for or consecrated 
purpose; place restricted 
to the use of a god or king, while forbidden 


to general use; (3) sacred interdiction. The 
word taboo was introduced in 


posite for taboo is designated in Polynesian 
Y the word noa and signifies something or- 
inary and generally accessible. Thus 
Something like the concept of reserve in- 
veres in taboo; taboo expresses itself essen- 
tially in Prohibitions and restrictions. Our 
combination of “hold dread” would often 
express the meaning of taboo. (Freud, S. 
Brill aa Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 
York, 1938) andom House, Inc., New 


taboparesis 


paresis] Agee boPar'é-sis), n. [< tabes + 


disease of the nervous system 


al pa- 

which combines the features of genea p 
resis and tabes dorsalis. ee mA Eo 
physical symptoms of genera p Bes 
present together with spinal a jerks, 
producing absent knee or aban 
Romberg sign, and bladder iston one, 
This picture is not an unco Di paresis 
especially in the terminal sea Eein 
when optic atrophy is also likely eai 
tachy- (tak-i-), combining foron quick, 
fast, quick, speedy <Gr. tachys 

F rady- 
swift, flect. Oppos. of brady-. 


: thostatie 
tachycardia, orthostatic. Sec 0 
tachycardia. _ + Gt 
tachyglossa (-glos’a), n, [<¢achy 


Se fachylogia 
glõssa, tongue, language.] See pe ie 
tachyglossal (~'al), a. Pertaining jigit 
characterized by tachyglossa, 
of speech. 


ia) 
4. los! 
tachylogia (-l6’ji 


-à), n. Deiat occur 2 

n sit may $ : 
Rapid and voluble speech; conditions pe 
a number of psychiatric on 


ss on ip’. 
ae f expression posis 
reaches its highest form ot oa ie psych of 


i T 
manic phase giants reat n ei of 
in which an unusua een peri nder 


words is spoken over 
time. It is as though hep out the ten 
the compulsion to spea essed by Hi ; 
dous quantity of ideas poss 


A ere - 
atient ae rem” 


f tachy- 
tachyphemia (-fe’mi-4), nag Mor 
phémé, voice, speech.] See < tach) 


tachyphrasia (-frā'zhi-å), i: 
-phrasia.] See tachylogia. 


-i 
g] 
tachypnea tachypnoea reathip 
Fike ai Gr. pnoid, -ié, b + 
polypnoea. [< tach) pst” 


apa Gk F 
ia (-pra’ji-a), jy used P ote 
ra pee not am y d 
chiatry. It is emplok 
‘the great swiftness a 
He e the term also, n i ps) 
tional reactions, physic E 
aggerated peHo sonE a is a for A 
ated with hyperthyro! a 
ypragia. ; 
tachypragic (-praj ia, 
dante by ay, portai 
A tik), a- F! 
tachytrophic (-trof’ik), nism: 
characte zed by peaini n (im k 
ism (-trō fZ P? ipere®i i 
aie ep a { Rapid a in indivi 
EAN ti is believed t” 


ik), @ 
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ee the asthenic or microsplanchnic type 
e Jedy build show tachytrophism, owing 
ominance of catabolic over anabolic 
eat The dominance is due in turn to 
ine ie lance between the infantile mega- 
ee anchnic System and the relatively ma- 
anabolic g Planchnic, the former serving 
ie unctions, the latter catabolic. 
Di ng to this doctrine the schizo- 
should Paroa with an asthenic habitus 
ede a ibit increased metabolism. 
the mion 2s; tachytrophism characterizes 
Microsplanchnic.? 


tactj * 
t agnosia, See agnosia, tactile, 
aJeniophobia (18-ni-d-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr, 


fainta, a (ri)b : 

R and, = z 

fas ef epee tapeworm + -phobia.] 
3 x 

aleine (tāne), n. [Partly <attaint <OF. 


n> ainte, act of touching <ateindre, 

Te attain, touch <L. attingere, to 
gere, to hag i Contact with <ad-, to + tan- 
tinctus „Scb; partly <OF. teint, taint <L. 
dye, AR Of tingere, to wet, soak (in color), 
the eee In genetics, this term denotes 
by Otypical affection of an individual 
manifested Š factor inherited from, and 
no Y, his ancestors, whether or 


t thi: É 
ee factor is exhibited by the individual 


"lintecarp 

~C; E . 
Vey, thie aer (kar’i-€r), n. Ina family sur- 
Viduals Wie netic term is limited to the indi- 
in thei © carry a particular genetic fac- 


ypeenetypes, but do not manifest 


talio n 
ishme, el on), m. [ <L. talio, -onis, a pun- 
uch (Like Pie to and like the injury <talis, 
n Psychoanalytical literature 

düa the Same connotation as in the 
; raiona an eye for an eye, a 
k In the a oth’, and indicates retribution. 
i dslate pe Of the eye we customarily 
mPlicit in the Obscure psychical processes 
Be the outhpo Pression of scoptophilia and 
lig Lance ʻ FF of Psychogenic visual dis- 
3 te itself +2" accusing voice had up- 
ying; “R, within the person concerned, 
Your Organ tse you have chosen to use 
Senses it f sight for evil indulgence of 
San Ce oth; CYSS You quite right if you 
petion o nS at all now,” thus giving its 

“Te is he the outcome of the process. 
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taphephobia (taf-€-f6'bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
taphé, burial + phobia.] Fear of being buried 
(alive). 

taphophilia (-d-fil'i-a), n. [<Gr. téphos, 
burial, funeral, grave, tomb + -philia.] 
Taphophilia is the morbid attraction for 
graves and cemeteries. A patient spent all 
his spare time either in cemeteries or in 
thoughts connected with them. Though he 
was a highly intelligent person, he was 
emotionally very immature, having never 
resolved his early childhood relationships 
with his parents. He was vividly anal-erotic, 
expressing among other things a strong co- 
prophagic tendency. Another patient often 
carried out his impulse to defecate on 
graves, though, as he maintained, a grave 
was sacred to him. He endowed graves 
with unlimited magic power, to which he 
added his own power tieces): Still another 
patient saved most of his excrement, bury- 
ing it from time to time in a neighboring 
cemetery. 


tarantism (tar’an-tiz’m), n. [<It. taran- 
tismo <tarantula, a venomous ground spi- 
der, common in the vicinity of Taranto or 
Tarento, South Italy.] ‘An epidemic danc- 
ing mania prevalent in Italy in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, originat- 
ing in fear of the bite of the tarantula, as a 
remedy for which the dance was adopted.’ 
(A Dictionary of Medicine, edited by Quain, 
R.: D.Appleton & Company, New York, 
1899) 

Tartar type (tar’tér tip’) [< Tartar, a 
Tatar, one of the Mongolians in Russia, 
who live on both sides of the Ural Moun- 
tains.] Mongolian idiocy. 

taste, absence or impairment of sense of. 
Ageusia. 

teasing, mania for (téz/ing, mā’ni-å fawr), 
See mania for sulking. 

technique (tek-nék), n. [F. <Gr. technikés, 
artistic, skilful <¢échné, art, skill, craft.] In 
occupational therapy, the method and proc- 
ess involved in the execution of the handi- 
crafts or arts. 

teeth-grinding (téth’ grinding), n. Stridor 
dentium. 

tele (tel’é) [<Gr. tēle, at a distance, far 
away, far off.] ‘A feeling process projected 
into space and time in which one, two, or 
more persons may participate is called a 
tele. It is an experience of some real factor 
in the other person and not a subjective fic- 
tion. It grows out of person-to-person and 
person-to-object contacts from the birth 


Telemnemonike 


level on and gradually develops the sense 
for inter-personal relationships. The tele 
process is the chief factor in determining 
the position of an individual in the group. 

Positive tele occurs in any relationship 
between two or more persons which is pro- 
duced by the affinity between some real 
factor in one person and some real factor in 
another person; negative tele, in any rela- 
tionship between two or morc persons in- 
volving repulsion based on some real factor 
in one person and some real factor in an- 
other person. If a person is attracted to- 
wards a certain person, and if this person is 
far from him in another group, the moving 
of this person towards him produces an ex- 
perience which is therapeutic tele. 

The proof that a factor, tele, exists and 
operates within the social structure is dem- 
onstrated by the statistical and mathemati- 
cal calculation of social configurations. 
This has been accomplished by comparing 
sociometric findings with a common refer- 
ence base ascertained by chance calcula- 
tion of choices. The Chi-Square Test was 
applied in comparing how much the com- 
puted chance values and the experimental 
chance values differ. 

The probability of mutual structures in 
actual configurations has been found to be 
213 per cent greater than in mathematical 
and chance findings as well. This is an il- 
lustration of the validity of tele as an objec- 


tive factor” (Moreno, J.L. Sociometry 1, 
351,1938) 


telemnemonike (tel-em-né-mon’i-ké), n. 
[<Gr. tle, far away + mnémoniké, (arti- 
ficial) memory; fem. of mnémontkés, pertain- 
ing to mnémé (q.v.).] Acquiring conscious- 
ness of matters held in the memory of an- 
other person. 


teleological (tē-lē-5-loj’i-kal), a. [pertain- 
ing to teleology <Gr. télos, -leos, end + 
-logy.] This term is used by Adler to denote 
that the greatest stress is placed by him on 
the goal. The present activity of the indi- 
vidual is a preparation for his final state, for 
what he is going to be, ‘like a drama which 
was conceived and produced for the sake of 
its final scene.” (Mairet, P. ABC of Adlers 
Psychology, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
Company, Ltd., London, 1928) 
teleophrenia (-fré’ni-a), n. [<Gr. télos, 
zleos, fulfilment, end, purpose + -phrenia.] 
Wan coined by M.Nippe (Miinchen. med. 
ochenschr. 74, 143, 1927) for a morbid 


mental condition that stands between trau- 
matic neuri 


č osis and malingering. From 
, Za rater 
Nippe’s description it appears that teleo- 
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Telophase 
fi is 
phrenia closely resembles, if it aean 
not, the compensation neurosis 
by most investigators. 
telepathic (tel-č-path’ik), a. Pen 
telepathy or characterized a8 
cated by thought-transference. 
telepathy (t@-lep’a-thi), n. [< or on of one 
4 pathy. |The direct commun in ordi- 
mind with another otherwise oe Century 
nary and recognized ways- ( " 
Dictionary) The phenomenon is” 
reported by psychiatric paren oe 
larly those expressing a paran ith the 
It is commonplace for the pé Rome E 
paranoid form of dementia pré vay) 
lieve that others, who may be ; 
not only read his thoughts, auent is € n 
them in their entirety. The Pes read hi 
tain that everyone can and k 
mind. , i know? 
The phenomenon is à ong. 
thought-transference and minae nt 
Freud states very definite Mh 
learn nothing from this ey At 
about the enigma of telnet 
clusion of the paper pene of telep’ 0 
impartiality’ as to the re? a 
‘I have every reason O be so, 
opinion; I know noth! i 
S Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by The 
Leonard and Virginia V 


ining to 
mmuni- 


o 4 
the con 


least touch upon the po 
roots of superstition sh z 
denicd, whether haree 
i te 
prophetic dreams, force 
manifestations of super? willing t9 pest 
the like. I am now far Por ther al 
diate without anyi Eud i cit AS 
Fr a 

phenomena. . . A by 938) ith 
Writings of Sigmun sy York, realit 
Random House, Inc., Neve -the £ 

‘ i f other evi¢ aul j 

In view o eor commun’ sene 
of telepathy, the irec pt the us 

i i i wi 
mind with mind v t extravagants 8 or 
perception, the least € of the fae 
sis for the interpretation sciou 
hypothesis that such s$ 


‘tag have WIS (M 
ondary personalities receptor: Phoe 
Abnor 


telophase (tel’6-faz), ”- ! : 
pide, phase.] In genetics, 
or stage of mitosis. 


Temper-tantrums 
temper-tantrums (tem’pér-tan’trumz), 
spl. (temperament, disposition <Lat. tem- 


E w mingle in due proportion, mod- 
omen pe of the most common habit dis- 
Pally he children, which consists princi- 
pa an screaming and kicking. A study of 
ne of children with temper- 
bral wt: hows that the outbursts of tem- 
cole most never the only expression of 

ihe immaturity and instability. 
ae Per tantrums are usually associated 
mites ee problems, disobedience, night- 
nailbig Sht terrors, enuresis, stuttering, 

ing, thumbsucking and tics. 


tem 
OT; s > 
ral, poral regression. See regression, tempo- 


temptati n 
Ga ation-obsession. Sce obsession, tempta- 


tend : 
[<Mea?. of action (ten/den-si ov ak’/shun) 


P. of po 7 endentia <L. tendens, -ntis, pres. 
tend] R stretch, direct oneself, aim, 
Pression objective psychobiology this ex- 
ateq with pe ates the inclinations associ- 
the genera] eo: One should always study 
in eral beha 


o 
Wa im. Much can be learned from his 


e 
regulatie Posture.’ , 
eroi actions of our personality and 

of the pë re closely related to the behavior 
Teatmens rson in action.’ (Diethelm, O. 


in Psy hiatry, ‘IL 
a pany, New Vouk hag Macmillan 


aden R 
mania” to vomit (— too vom‘it). Eme- 
ende p 
ation) pwit (-wit’), n. [See tendency (of 
we Classifica Says that there are two ma- 

drd- ang fore of witty productions. 
Oth Abstract Nought-wit on the one hand, 
€ hand, be and tendency-wit on the 
pe, 2 thease no relation of dependence 
üo dent classi they are two entirely inde- 
ns,? (Freud nications of witty produc- 
Freud, } S. The Basic Writings of Sig- 
W c, Inc? Ne by Brill, A.A. Random 
ta Vhen sy: New York, 1938) 

VES no oth 1s wit for its own sake and 
abstracy €r particular purpose,’ it is 
Mple front tarmless wit. Freud cites an 
clang to p SP tenberg: ‘They sent a 
i ach eh University of Göttingen; and 

rth- mha body and soul a quarto’ (a 
oy). (ibid) 

rve some purpose; it may 

such is ees it shy te tendential; 
te. Ty ce € case, Freud speaks of tend- 

akes possible the gratifica- 
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Tetanize 


tion of a craving (lewd or hostile) despite a 
hindrance which stands in the way; it eludes 
the hindrance and so derives pleasure from 
a source that has been inaccessible on ac- 
count of the hindrance.’ (ibid) 


tendon reflex (ten’dun ré‘ficks) [F. <ML. 
tendo, -onis, a cross of Gr. ténōn, sinew and 
tendere, to stretch, extend.] The contraction 
of a muscle in response to tapping its ten- 
don; for example the triceps, quadriceps 
femoris (patellar) and gastrocnemius 
(Achilles or ankle) reflexes. 
tenesmus penile (té-nez’mus pé’nil) [<L. 
tenesmos <Gr. teinesmés, vain endeavor to 
evacuate <teinein, to stretch, strain; penile 
L. penis + -ile.] Magnus Hirschfeld uses 
this term synonymously with priapism. 
tenesmus penis (L. pron. te-nes’moos pa’- 
nés) [L., ‘straining of the penis’.] Priapism. 
tenotomania (té-not-6-ma’ni-a), n. [< te- 
not(om)omania <tenotomy, the cutting of a 
tendon <Gr. féndn, tendon + tomé, a cutting 
+ mania.) Ironically an inordinate pro- 
pensity to perform tenotomy especially on 
the ocular muscles. (Foster, F.P. Medical 
Dictionary. D.Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1892-94) Obs. 
tension stimulus. Sce stimulus-tension. 
tentigo venerea (ten-té’g6 ve-ne're-a) [L., 
‘venereal, sexual lust’.] Nymphomania. 
tentigo veretri (— ve-ra’tré) [L., ‘tension 
or lust of the private parts’.] Satyriasis. 
teratophobia (ter-a-t6-f6’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
téras, -atos, monster + phobia.] Fear of bear- 
ing a monster. 
terror, during night or sleep. Pavor noc- 
turnus. 
test-person (test’pér’s’n), n. [O.F. test, 
potsherd, cupel, small crucible for assaying 
<L. testa, shard, pot, testum, lid for a pot.] 
The individual who is examined by the as- 
sociation method. 
tetanization (tet-a-ni-za’shun), n. [< teta- 
nize.] This term is not in use in current psy- 
chiatry. It means the fixation of attention. 
‘The spirit of exaltation, the tetanization 
of the attention, and the resulting psychic 
analgesia explain the deeds of many self- 
torturers, not only among those who are 
clearly insane, but in certain borderline 
cases—for instance, those of fanatics and 
many so-called martyrs.’ (Paton, S. Psychia- 
try. J.B.Lippincott Company, Phila. & Lon- 
don, 1905 
tetanize (tet’a-niz), n. [<Gr. 


aie tetanés. 
stretched, rigid, tense.] To make 


tense, 


Tetraplegia 


This term is not in use today in psychiatry. 
Paton says that ‘at times we mect with cases 
in which a mild degree of apprehensiveness 
or anxiety is constantly present. Frequently 
it is impossible to define the exact mental 
state of the patient except to say that there 
is an indefinite sense of unrest present 
which serves to fasten or tetanize the atten- 
tion. Then external sensory impressions, 
particularly those which on account of the 
surrounding circumstances fall within the 
focus of the attention, seem to grow more 
vivid than normal.’ (Paton, S. Psychiatry. 
J.B.Lippincott Company, Phila. & Lon- 
don, 1905) 


tetraplegia (tet-ra-pléji-a), n.[<Gr. tetra-, 
four < tétora, tétlares, léssares, four + -plegia.] 
Quadriplegia; paralysis of the four extrem- 
ities, 

thaassophobia (tha-as--fa’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
th(a)dssein, to sit + phobia.] Fear of sitting. 
thalassophobia (tha-las-6-fo’bi-a), n. 


[<Gr. thélassa, sea + phobia.) Fear of the 
sea. 


thanatomania (than-å-tō-mā’ni-å), n. 
[< thanatos + mania.] Suicidal mania. 
thanatophobia (-fo'bi-a), n. thanato 
phobia.] fear ee tel at etanat 
Thanatos (than‘a- 
death.] According 
sets of instincts. H 
stinct or Eros, the 
or Thanatos. ‘For 
will repeat in a sent 
the development of 
ing the duality of i 
the contrast betwe. 
stincts; the second t 
ject-love or allo-er 


thanatotic (-tot’ik), a. Pertaining to or 
manifesting the death instinct Thanatos, as 
described by psycho-analysis, i 
theatre, therapeutic. See therapeutic theatre. 
thelygonia (thē-li-gō’ni-å), n. [<Gr. 
thélys, female + -gony.] 1. Procreation of fe- 
male Offspring, 2. Nymphomania. Obs. 

thematic paralogia. See paralogia, thematic. 


thematic : 3 
ar: 
the atis, p: aphrasia. See paraphrasia, 


theme, mythologi z ith-5-loj’i 
gical (thēm, mith-d-loj‘i- 
kal) [<Gr. théma, something laid dies, 
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Therapy 


‘ : e 
proposition or case for discusiOnss a 
<tinénai, to set, put, place] Jung say, 
‘the collective unconscious—so Soe to 
can venture a judgment upon IF pea tho- 
consist of something of the a PEE 
logical themes or images. Be | exponents 
the myths of peoples are the te `P ole 0 
of the collective unconscious. ye of pro- 
mythology could be taken as Sata (Jung: 
jection of the collective uncons¢! chology © 
C.G. Contributions to Analytical i an Paul, 
by Baynes, H.G. and C.F.: $ ST ondon, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, 


1928) hebs 
theomania (thé-d-ma’ni-a), A 
god + mania.] Delusion that on ita) 
theomaniac (-’ni-ak), n- pce 
-ac.] One affected with theoman 


ae ma 
theophobia (-f0’bi-a), n- [eee 
+ phobia.] Fear of God. weil 
theory, catastrophe. Sec catastr 


theory, libido. See anne tech 
therapeiology (ther-å-pā-ol T Therap?" 
therapeta (see therapy) + °. 

tics. Obs. , re ca 
therapeutic (-pii'tik), 4 i < theraptlt 
kés, inclined to serve, hea ang veally-] a 
to attend, do service, treat sa ical tê 
taining to or consisting © 

ment; healing, curative. 


therapeutic theatre a 
therapeutic theatre 1s a To d mon 
structed that normal AA Na projects Jems 
patients can live throug: Keir own 
experimental situation, t ied by the fig 
and actual lives untramme the bounda yus 
patterns of daily living, 
and resistances of nor > distance 
it brings the subject into h he rarely Siy s 
own life and milieu whic tl th ance 
in his own life. The ago the Sede 
jecti etting 1n 
am patentee ae free from rid. Jn o the 
and pressures of the outsi = :puatio® o dt 
to accomplish this, the Bag 
patient in the outside we 
plicated on a spontanecon more ee 
apeutic theatre, and S en P. je inte 
the invisible roles an! have & 
sonal relations he may 
must find a visible cape 
that certain functions ae and Ps% ip oe 
cording system, assista see an i 
or director—have to be? ‘Sociame ry 
operation.’ (Moreno, J- 
1937) 2e 


therapy (ther’a-pi), ™ 


hes, god 


theory 


Gr. therapeu 


a 


evel 2 pan 


EESO e light gist 
a 


Therapy, Analytical 


waiti . z 
Tang on, service, attendance; medical 

tment.] Treatment of disease; thera- 
Peutics, 


rane” iene (-, an-a-lit’i-kal).[See 
analytical ma the standpoint of Jung 
tical ie peye hology), the expression ana- 
cording nate nas distinctive meaning. Ac- 
ness ‘ane o Jung the contents of Conscious- 
ou de 1uthetic to those of the uncon- 
normal Pe teas the others. “In the 
conscious ition the compensation is un- 
regulation ee it performs an unconscious 
RA Se r conscious activity. In the neu- 
strong meee unconscious appears in such 
Pensation ic a to the conscious that com- 
cal thera ured The aim of analyti- 
conscious 22 therefore, is to make the un- 
compensa pon tents conscious in order that 
QG; Psy iT may be established.’ (Jung, 
H.G, qlthological Types, tr. by Baynes, 
arcourt, Brace & Company, New 


ork 
ductive, ondon, 1923). See constructive; re- 
ther 

a $ 
apy, PY, assignment, See assignment ther- 
ther. 

a ee 
Sdiveryp, Versi onal (—, di-vér’shun-al) 
~chi > turning away from the course, 


hie 
vertere, vh pa amusement <L. di(s), as de + 
C sim aà] In occupational therapy 
versiona]; pecupations are regarded as 
iden ich are given primarily for 
nae pat and distraction of the pa- 
Vena! Sused eee in which simple pro- 
“rt the mi d to occupy the fingers and di- 
PXdition -4 Of the patient from his or her 
ae Surroundings, etc. Here it is 
and bets ston of morale.’ (Slagle, E.C. 
tals wo in Oca’ ELA, Syllabus for Training of 
S Press, qj sPational Therapy. State Hospi- 

ther » Utica, N.Y., 1933 


a z 
t Py, i 
herapy, > inter-personal. See inter-personal 


erm; 
t ‘anes : 
at oannes ia (thēr-man-es-thē’zhi-å), 
abii an [<th esia  (thër-mō-an-es-thē’- 
col aS to disa 0 H anesthesia.] Loss of the 
biliz loss of po guish between heat and 
to heat B, femperature sense; insensi- 
memo, as x temperature changes. 
ani eat 5-), combining form 
tne?moh <Gr. thermós, hot. 
eh: > Peresthesi 
Ekaia), n esia 
P © sensitiy 


neurosi = 
Osis (nii-rd'sis), n. [<thermo- 
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Third Sex 


+ neurosis.] An elevation of the tempera- 
ture of the body due to neurosis as seen 
sometimes in hysteria. 

thermophobia (-f6'bi-a), n. [<thermo- + 
phobia.] Fear of heat. 

thing cathexis (thing’ ka-thek’sis), See 
cathexts. 

thinking, associative (thingk’ing, a-sd/- 
shi-a-tiv). See presentation. 

thinking, autistic (—, aw-tis’tik). See 
autism. 

thinking, concretistic (—, kon-krē-tis’tik). 
See concretism. 

thinking, directed (—, di-rek’ted). See 
intellect. 

thinking, double (—, dub”). An infre- 
quently used term with unclear definition; 
some authorities use the term synony- 
mously with thought-hearing. 


thinking type (— tip). The first of the 
four functional types of personality de- 
scribed by Jung. With Jung’s second (feel- 
ing type) it constitutes the rational class of 
functional types. 

‘It is a fact of experience that all the basic 
psychological functions seldom or never 
have the same strength or grade of develop- 
ment in one and the same individual. As a 
rule, one or another function predomi- 
nates, in both strength and development. 
When supremacy among the psychological 
functions is given to thinking, i.e., when 
the life of an individual is mainly ruled by 
reflective thinking so that every important 
action proceeds from intellectually consid- 
ered motives, or when there is at least a 
tendency to conform to such motives, we 
may fairly call this a thinking type. Such a 

ype can be either introverted or extra- 
verted.’ (Jung, C.G. Psychological Types, tr. 
by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1923) 
thinking, undirected (—, un-di-rek’ted). 
See intellect. 
third sex (thérd seks). Freud speaks of 
three series of sexual characteristics; (1) 
‘physical sexual characteristics (physical 
hermaphroditism); (2) mental sexual char- 
acteristics (masculine, or feminine attitude); 
(3) and kind of object-choice.’ 

‘Moreover, the tendencious publica- 
tions block the way leading to a deeper in- 
sight into all that is uniformly designated 
homosexuality by rejecting two fundamen- 
tal facts which have been revealed by 
psychoanalytic investigation. The first of 


Thlasis Depressio 


these is that homosexual men have experi- 
enced a specially strong fixation in regard 
to the mother; the second, that, in addition 
to their manifest heterosexuality, a very 
considerable measure of Jatent or uncon- 
scious homosexuality can be detected in all 
normal people. If these findings are taken 
into account, then, to be sure, the supposi- 
tion that nature in a freakish mood created 
a “third sex” falls to the ground.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 


stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 


thlasis depressio (thla’sis da-pres’sé-6), n. 


[<Gr. thlasis, a crushing, bruising <thlan, 


to crush, bruise, macerate; and see depres- 
sion.] Melancholia. Obs. 


Thom (thém) Douglas Armour (1887- 
), American psychiatrist; child psy- 
chiatry, 
thought, archaic (thawt, ar-ka’ik) [<Gr. 
archatkés, old-fashioned, primitive <arché, 
beginning, origin.] Psychiatric literature 
emphasizes the great importance of ar- 
chaic thought in psychiatric patients. For 
example, the schizophrenic patient may re- 
gress almost entirely to the level of primi- 
tive mentality, 

‘When we c 
find, as in fact 
content, that schizo} 
startling anal 
tive man. In 


e development of thought 
uld be shown that it throws 
ally earlier ways of thinking 
f S, perception and concrete- 
ness dominate, while reasoning, differen- 
tation, and abstraction are little in evi- 

. (White, W.A. Outlines of Psychiatry 
(2thed,). Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, Washington, D.C., 1929) 


thought audition. Sce audition, thought. 


thought cathexis (thawt’ ka-thek! 
cathexis, 


thought, 
thought, 


thought-deprivation (-dep-ri-va’shun), n. 
See obstruction, 


sis). See 


constraint of. See constraint of 


thought-derailment (-dé-ral/ment), n. 
See derailment,| Kraepelin used this expres- 
Sion to refer to fa great many quite incom- 
Prehensible and disconnected utterances, 
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Thought-pressure 


jon 
in which it can scarcely be only a quel 
of disorders of linguistic sepre a 
(Kraepelin, E. Dementia F oS REEL 
phrenia, tr. by Barclay, R.M.: E.&9. 
stone, Edinburgh, 1919) 
thought-hearing (-hér‘ing), r 
tients, notably those with sc a 
maintain that they hear maron 
they may also believe that th 
arc heard by others, too. 


thought, identity of 
[<L.L. identitas <idem, 

imary psy 3: e 
primary psychic proces: ; s a (Sect 
thought impulse (— impuls), ” eee 
p i According certain 

ulse. | A £ 

sychic activity YE 
rl over into the sebr a ind 
which they may be incor ee ee 
For example, wish-impulsoa gate 
conscious wishes may Enim al 
formation. Likewise, © ae Jro 
‘which are not wishes 
dreams. 

‘Unsolved problems, Rs 
overwhelming impressioni net 
activity of our thought pel A 
maintaining psychic asi 
tem which we have te hes 
scious. The thought-imp into th 
into sleep may be Chen 
i Freud, 
ing groups. . - - he 
tation of Dreams (3rd edh e 
The Macmillan Comp yai 
1933) are 
thought, latent 
unconscious. : 

us 
thought-nexus (-nek sus), 
tying or binding 
<nexus, p-p. of nectere, 
The union or linkage © 
thought-nexus. 

‘In obedience 


yes 
therefore, the first psi- Gv) SY cane, © 
incapable of introducing 
ant into the tho 
cannot do anything ams Gr 
The Interpretation of i nillan A 
Brill, A.A. The Ma a. 
New York, 1933) nce (or -nip O° 7 om! 
thought-omnipotence © 
[<L omnipotentia, almigh Y y è 
all + potens, -nlts, mie power- 
of posse, to be able, ha 


-pre 
thought-pressure ( pr 
pression means that 
they have ideas thar S 
mind. The patients y 


ing 
sponsibility for develop 


n. Some Ppa 
zophrenia 
houghts 
though’ 


ti ov) 


(—, paent See 


the same: 


. a 
harassing ©" ihe 
continue 


ing Or ge 
h 


(— Ja‘tent). See 


cuss 

next 
n. Ch wining 
tel 
tie, fsied 


7 
. a. 
s is C? 


Thought, Reactive 


This is particularly true in patients with de- 
mental poe who may ascribe all their 
ouh sses to the alleged pressure 
| upon them by others. 

may es phenomenon of thought-pressure 
orders, as Sppeer is manic-depressive dis- 
States, In de l as in certain psychoneurotic 
nal Pressu Sou diagnostic groups no exter- 
asert thar o alleged; rather, the patients 
Within then the irresistible force arises 
r own minds. 


c ionii 
ofi eaa ditin is also known as pressure 
thou 
Ought, reactive é-ak’ti 

A —, ré-ak’tiv). See reac- 
as reinforcement, = ) 
thou 
thou D re-enforced (—, ré-en-forst’). See 


» Supervalent. 


thou 

ght, slow ae 

1 Yphrenia, mess of (—, sld’nes ov). 
ou 

[<et Supervalent (—, sū-për-vā’lent) 

Lalére ae, above + valens, -ntis, pres.p. of 

says that Strong, vigorous, healthy.] Freud 


Cver inteng Normal train of thought, how- 
isposed ope it may be, can eventually be 
train of tho But among certain patients a 
tient ang CUSht is constantly with the pa- 
ispel jp Pount of conscious reasoning 

ay be ‘i train of thought such as 
re-enf escribed as exaggerated, or 
icke’s ean or “supervalent” in 
Ogica] che of the word. It shows its 
ae character, in spite of its ap- 
Peculiari, senable content, by the single 
and volun that no amount of conscious 
part 37 Cfort of thought on the pa- 
18 able to dissipate or remove 

ey AC ellected Papers (Vol. 3), tr. 
Woolf grd J.: Leonard and Vir- 
4 Ogarth Press, London, 


tho 


Ught-t 
un), See vont obsession (-'theft ob-sesh’- 


bia, 


ugh t 
Kee tetepan tsference (-trans'fër-ens); M- 


a, but th (wit), n. Often it is not the 

s signifies thought in a witticism that 

iene Freud speaks of such a 

Ci Sht-wit, which like word-wit may 
OF tendential, 


h 
bulim ‘Ymbolism (thresh'fh]öld sim’- 


Q 7 
bes Sun ilberer’s term for symbolism 
ole o! conscia S the transition from one 
Waker another. feos to, i.e. on the thresh- 
be ccfulness Gh hen example, from sleep to 
R ce versa. T] e 
“quivalent a. The term seems to 


Of Aypnagogic hallucination. 
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Thumb-sucking 


It is a subdivision of what Silberer calls 
functional symbolism. 


thrust (thrust), n. [<O. Norse thrysta, to 
thrust, press, compel.] From the psycho- 
analytic point of view ‘the life of each in- 
stinct’ is split up ‘into a series of “thrusts” 
distinct from one another in the time of 
their occurrence but each homogeneous 
within its own period, whose relation to 
one another is comparable to that of suc- 
cessive eruptions of lava. We can then 
perhaps picture to ourselves that the ear- 
liest and most primitive instinct-eruption 
persists in an unchanged form and under- 
goes no development at all. The next 
“thrust” would then from the outset have 
undergone a change of form, being turned, 
for instance, from active to passive, and it 
would then, with this new characteristic, 
be superimposed upon the earlier layer, 
and so on.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 
4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 


thumb-sucking (thum/’suk-ing), n. The 
earliest and one of the most common ma- 
nipulations of the body found in young 
children. In some children, it is observed at 
birth, to continue on through infancy and 
early childhood, when it becomes an unde- 
sirable habit, and is classified as a neurotic 
trait. During the first months of life, thumb- 
sucking is a physiological and common, 
but not universal, characteristic of the in- 
fant. With the waning of the hand-to- 
mouth reaction phase, which takes place at 
about twelve months of age, according to 
Gesell, the habit ceases. Even past the age 
of twelve months and on through three and 
four years (two years according to Kanner) 
it is considered normal when recurring be- 
fore nap, sleep, or at times of fatigue or 
emotional stress. Thumb-sucking is accom- 
janied by movements and positions of the 
Pes hand, as well as the remaining fingers 
of the sucked thumb hand, which are char- 
acteristic of and constant for the individual 
child, the so-called accessory movements. 
(Levy, D.M. Finger Sucking and Accessory 
Movements in Early Infancy. An etiologic study. 
‘American Journal of Psychiatry 7, 881- 
918, 1928). According to Levy who has 
made an anamnestic and an experimental 
study of the subject, thumb-sucking occurs 
in children with insufficient lip movements 
or incompleteness of the sucking phase of 
earlier feeding, breast or other type. 
The psychoanalytic school considers 
thumb-sucking an auto-erouc gratification, 


Thymergasia [528 ] 


as an expression of infantile sexual cravings, 
the oral erogenic zone being in this case the 
level of stimulation and gratification. 
thymergasia (thim-@r-gas’i-a), n. 
[<thym(0)- + ergasia.] Adolf Meyer’s term 
for the psychiatric syndromes commonly 
known as affective psychoses or reaction- 
types. For example, the manic-depressive 
psychosis is a form of thymergasia. 


thymergasic (-'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
affected by thymergasia. 

-thymia (-thi/mi-a, -thim’i-a), combining 
form meaning state of mind and will <Gr. 
thymés, soul, spirit, mind, temper. 

-thymic (-thi’mik, -thim‘ik), adjective- 
forming clement for words ending in 
-thymia. 


thymo- (thi’m6-), combining form mean- 
ing soul, spirit, temper <Gr. thymds, soul, 
spirit, mind, temper. 


thymonoic reaction (-nō'ik ré-ak’shun) 
[<thymo- + -noia + -ic.] ‘Thymonoic reac- 
tions are closely related to catathymic re- 
actions. They are distinguished by the 
presence of strong affective factors and 
equally strong tendency to systematization 
of thought (in the direction of depressive 
delusion), each factor springing from the 
same experiential and personality sources. 
and each feeding on and becoming more 
strongly fixed because of the other. These 
are the Strongly “intellectualized” and 
rationalized” depressions, with marked 
systematized content, at times entirel 
autopsychic, but also at times with allops d 
chic manifestations,’ (Muncie, W. RA 


biology and Psychiatry. C.V 
pany, St.Louis, 19399. ene ee 


thymopathy (thi-mop’a-thi 
re À p’a-thi), n. [< thymo- 
a 9 2l general term for morbidity of 


thymopsyche (thi-mé-si’ké 
+ psyche.| See noopsyche. ean Tea 


thyroidism (thi'roid izm) ? 

yroi - n. [thyroid < Gr. 
thyreoeidés, shaped like a’ shield, thyroid 
ey hag <thyreós, large, oblong shield + 
eidos, form, shape + -ism.] Excessive func- 
tioning of the thyroid gland. 


tibialis sign of Striim ib-€-a’lis sit 

R pell (tib-é-a’lis sin’ 
Shen Tam pel) [<L. tibialis, (i.e., musculus), 
tibia sone pertaining to the shinbone or 
wana . inner and larger bone of the leg 
1853-1998 knee; Adolf von Striimpell, 
eneh 5, German neurologist.] In or- 
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Ts On flexion at the knee and hip. 
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and Technique of Psycho-Analysi by Sut- 
i ‘sycho-Analysis, tr. by Sut 
T J.I.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf and 
i o j e of Psychoanalysis, London, 


re) [m douloureux (— nôN-doo-loo- 
Ra j non-painful tic’.] Charcot’s term 
ally sb bcd disorder of the face, usu- 
ia e ateral, characterized by paroxys- 

a’ twitching of the facial muscles and 


anesthesia <i i 

aed of the skin on the affected side 

ti fe fia ; j 
psychic (tik, si’kik). A gesture or ejac- 

fan on made under the influence of an ir- 
“istible morbid impulse. 


T: a 
Aney (tilni) Frederick (1876-1938), 
Bay s neurologist; comparative an- 


tiqu se 
ioma p Eker, n. [F.] One who suffers 
toc, š = 

hania (tõ-kö-mã’ni-å), n. [<Gr. tékos, 


childh; 
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3 Surgical operation <tém- 
o 5 7 
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tal or phy gadition of tone or tension, men- 
ic 3 ysical, See mental tension. 
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Sh neuroig fob Adie (1886-1935), Brit- 
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Toponeurosis 


tonus (tō’nus), n. [<L. tonus, sound, tone 
<Gr. ónos, stretched cord, strain, tension, 
mental exertion, bodily energy, intensity, 
tonus.] Tonicity. 


tooth neurosis (td6th’ nii-rd’sis), n. Occlu- 
sal neurosis. 


topalgia (tō-pal'ji-å), n. [< Gr. ¢épos, place 
+ -algia.] Pain localized to one spot; the 
presence of a painful point or spot; a symp- 
tom occurring in hysteria or neurasthenia. 


topographic (top-é-graf’ik), a. Pertaining 
to or denoting topography. 

topographical regression. See regression, 
topographical. 

topography, mental (t6-pog’ra-fi, men’- 
tal) [<Gr. tépos, place + -graphia.] The 
mapping out of psychic structures is called 
mental topography or topographical psy- 
chology. It is a static representation of the 
components of the psyche, denoting their 
location. For example, the super-ego in the 
adult psyche is located in the realm of the 
unconscious; Jung’s archetypes occupy one 
of the deeper layers of the unconscious. 

‘By accepting the existence of these (two 
or three) [i.e., conscious, preconscious, 
unconscious] mental symptoms, psycho- 
analysis has departed a step further from 
the descriptive psychology of consciousness 
and has taken to itself a new problem and a 
new content. Up till now, it differed from 
academic (descriptive) psychology mainly 
by reason of its dynamic conception of 
mental processes; now we have to add that 
it professes to consider mental topography 
also, and to indicate in respect of any given 
mental operation within what system or 
between what oo it ane its aune, 

is attempt, too, has won it the name oi 
TEE (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 

When mapped out at any given time, 
mental topography has a static appear- 
ance, but the map often changes radically 
from its former aspect. It differs also from 
the standpoint of nosology. For example, 
the mental topography of the manic-de- 
pressive psychosis differs appreciably from 
that of hysteria. Many clinical diagnostic 
groups have their characteristic ‘map’. 
topography of repression. Sce repression, 
topography of. 
toponeurosis (top-d-nii-ra’sis), n. [<Gr. 
tépos, place + neurosis.] A localized neu- 
rosis. 


Topophobia 


topophobia (-fo’bi-a), n.[<Gr. tápos, place 
+ phobia.) A general term meaning fear of 
place. For each individual the nature of 
the place is specific, although the word has 
come to be used as a synonym of agyio- 
phobia, or fear of strects. 

Ferenczi said that ‘this combination of 
disturbance of gait with tremor is absent 
in the ordinary astasia-abasia with which 
we are acquainted in peace time practice, 
where topophobic manifestations are occa- 
sioned simply by conditions of weakness, by 
feelings of giddiness, etc.’ (Ferenczi, S. 
Further Contributions to the Theory and Tech- 
nique of Psycho-Analysis, tr. by Suttic, J.I. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1926) 


torpedoing (tawr-pé’dé-ing), n. [<L. tor- 
pedo, stiffness; the crampfish or electric ray 
<torpére, to be stiff, numb.] During the 
World War ‘treatment by torpedoing’ was 
in vogue in certain military sections, for 
example, at Tours. It was used in a variety 
of neurotic conditions, particularly in those 
that were presumably of an hysterical char- 
acter, It consisted in the application of in- 


tense clectrical currents to the bodily re- 
gion involved. 


torpillage (-pé-yazh’), n. [F., act of tor- 
pedoing <torpille, torpedo (fish, explo- 
sive).] A form of treating cases of hysteria, 
particularly in wartime, by applying far- 
adic currents to a shocking degree of 
pain,—thus ‘fighting fire with fire’, as it 
were. 

‘What it really consists in is giving au- 
thority to a medical officer to inflict pain on 
a patient up to the point at which the pa- 
tient yields up his neurosis. Its unques- 
tioned effectiveness . . . makes plain that 
under circumstances a military neurosis 
disappears under punishment.’ (Baily, P. 

‘ar Neuroses, Shell Shock and Nervousness in 


Soldiers. Journal of the American Medical 
Association 77, 2148, 1918) 


torpor (tawr’pér), n. [L., numbness, stupe- 
faction.] When consciousness is so disor- 
dered that only very strong stimuli produce 


a reaction, the condition is known as 
torpor. 


torsion-spasm (-'shun-spaz’m), n. [<L. 
lorsio, -onis, a wringing, griping <torquere, 
to turn, twist.] A constant and irregular 
twisting and turning of the body, especially 
of the pelvis and neck muscles, with bi- 
zarre posturing of the body and limbs. 


torticollis (-ti-kol’is), n. [< L. tortus, p-p. of 
čorquēre, to turn, twist + collum, neck.] Wry 
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P as- 
neck. Torticollis is characterized by Fhe 
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mental (—; 
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Human Conflict. The Macm! 
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Totemic 


Scribes the concept at great length, empha- 
Sizing that ‘the totem bond is stronger than 
the bond of blood or family in the modern 
sense,” 

As a rule a totem is ‘an animal, either 
edible or harmless, or dangerous and 
feared; more rarely the totem is a plant or a 
force of nature (rain, water) which stands 
m a peculiar relation to the whole clan. 

e totem is first of all the tribal ancestor 
of the clan, as well as its tutelary spirit and 
Pratecton it sends oracles and, though 
s wise dangerous, the totem knows and 
cee its children, The members of a totem 
pa Gee under a sacred obligation not 
a (destroy) their totem, to abstain 
Joye aung its meat or from any other en- 
ings Fate it? (Freud, S. The Basic Writ- 

and igmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. 

om House, Inc., New York, 1938) 
Ulficanae eee possesses considerable sig- 
Poin € in psycho-analysis from many 


re: ts of view, chief of which is the savage’s 
ad of incest, 


ti . 
saaie (tō-tem'ik), a. Relating to or 
tore for a totem. 
otem; & : 
ee (t6’tem-iz’m), n. [totem + -ism.] 
and inant is the selection of animals, plants 
for the nimate objects as representatives 
Freud Primitive) individual and tribes. 
cories 28 that he divides ‘the accepted 
three © Of the derivation of totemism into 
logical’ (oe? (a) nominalistic, (b) socio- 
» (c) Psychological.’ 
fi Ominal 
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Transfer 


dition accompanying or following an infec- 
tive illness or poisoning by some exogenous 
toxin. The symptoms include delirium, 
dazed and stuporous conditions, epilepti- 
form attacks, hallucinoses, incoherence 
and confusion. Examples of diseases which 
may produce this reaction-type include in- 
fluenza, malaria, acute rheumatic fever, 
pneumonia, typhoid and typhus fever, 
smallpox and scarlet fever. 

toxicomania (tok-si-kd-ma’ni-a), n. [< Gr. 
toxikón (i.e., phármakon + poison), to smear 
arrows with <¢éxon, bow; bow and arrows 
+ mania.] A craving for poison, 
toxicophobia (-fo/bi-a), n. 
(mania).] Fear of poison, 

toxic pychosis (tok’sik si-ko’sis). Psychic 
disorders caused by the great variety of 
agents called toxins are known as toxic psy- 
choses. The symptomatology varies con- 
siderably, depending upon the nature of 
the toxin, its virulence, the response of the 
host, etc. 

toxic schizophrenia (tok’sik skiz-0-fré’- 
ni-a) Toxiphrenia. 

toxiphobia (tok-si-f6’bi-a), n. Toxicopho- 
bia. Obs. 

toxiphrenia (-fré’ni-a), n. [<Gr. toxikén, 
arrow poison <¢éxon, bow, arrow oe 
hrania, Schizophrenia associated with 
toxic, delirious reaction. (Lewis, N.D.C.) 
training analysis (trān’ing a-nal’i-sis). See 
tuitional analysts. 

training, spontaneity. See spontaneity- 
training. : 
trait (trat), n. [F. <L. tractus, drawing, 
draught, track <Jraclus, p-p- of trahere, to 
draw, drag, haul.] In genetics, this means 
the characteristic symptomatology of a cer- 


tain hereditary factor as it appears in the 
phenotypes of individuals who have inher- 


ited the predisposition to the given attri- 
bute. 
trait-carrier (-kar‘i-ér), n. In genetic fam- 
ily studies this means a tainted family mem- 
ber actually exhibiting the hereditary char- 
acter under observation. These trait-carriers 
are distinguished from the żtaint-carriers. 
trance (trans), n. [<OF. transe, fear.] 
1. Hypnotism; 2. Catalepsy; 3. Ecstasy. 


trance-coma (-kd’ma), n. [See coma.] The 
deep sleep following deep hypnotism. 


trance, ecstatic (—, ek-stat’ik). See ecstasy. 


transfer (trans’fér), n. [<L. transferre, to 
bear across, convey over, transport <¢rans, 


[See toxico- 


Transference 


across, over + ferre, to bear, carry.] In con- 
nection with institutional statistics, a trans- 
fer is a shift from one institution directly to 
another institution of the same class. 

Example. During the year ended 
June 30, 1939, 14,704 patients were re- 
moved from the books of the New York 
civil State hospitals. Of this total, 1,203 
were transferred to other hospitals for the 
treatment of mental disorders in New York 
State. 


transference (-'ens), n. [< transfer + -ence]. 
In psycho-analysis transference means the re- 
production of the forgotten and repressed 
experiences of carly childhood. The repro- 
duction or re-enactment generally takes 
the form of dreams and reactions occurring 
during psychoanalytic treatment. , 

‘During the course of a psycho-analysis 
the development of new symptoms as a rule 
ceases, The productivity of the neurosis, 
however, is far from being extinguished, 
but exercises itself in the creation of a pe- 
culiar sort of thought-formations, mostly 
unconscious, to which the name “trans- 
ferences” may be given. These transfer- 
ences are re-impressions and reproductions 
of the emotions and phantasies that have 
to be awakened and brought into con- 
sciousness during the progress of the anal- 
ysis, and are characterized by the replace- 
ment of a former person by the physician, 
To put it in another way: a whole series of 
earlier experiences are revived, not as past 
ones, but in the form of a current relation 
to the person of the physician.’ This is a 
translation by Jones, taken from Freud’s 
‘Bruchstiick’. 

During psycho-analysis the patient un- 
consciously regards the physician as the ob- 
ject of his repressed impulses and therefore 
thinks, acts and feels toward the physician, 
as if the physician were the original object 
of the repressed wishes. Freud 
strict the term transference to 
of mental components takin 
therapeutic psycho-analysis. 

To the physician, transference may in- 
volve material coming from any one of the 
Psychic structures. Thus, there is Id-trans- 
ference, Super-Ego-transference, Ego- 
transference, Ego-Ideal-transference. 

© nature of the material transferred 
depends upon the special manifestations 
which appeared in the patient at the time 
the material was formed. 
€ energy or charge or cathexis of the 
Psychic components may be positive or 
bidinal, or 


it may be negative or sadistic, 


seems to re- 
displacement 
g place during 
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Woolf and The Institute © a 
sis, London, 1924-25) A m Love 5 a8 
transference-love (-luv r ychoan™ ys 
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a manifestation of the ie 
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Transference, Positive 


rosis’, occurs only during psychoanalytic 
treatment. It is the reappearance of the 
early infantile Oedipus situation. The ana- 
yst represents one or both parents as a 
Ove-object, as if he were really the original 
Parent in the original infantile setting of 
the patient. The patient also lives out all 
us old Ego attitudes and incest prohibi- 
tions, 

Transference-neurosis represents ‘a stage 
Where the history of the patient’s develop- 
went, leading up to the infantile neurosis, 
1S re-enacted in the analytic room—the pa- 
tient plays the part of actor-manager, 
presing Into service (like the child in the 
cy all the stage property that the 
= ytical room contains, first and fore- 

Ost, the analyst himself,’ (Glover, E.) 


transfe -e sgo 
rence, positive (—, poz'i-tiv). See 
transference, ” p Fip ) 


Ta Fence-resistance (-ré-zis'tans), n. 
is so A Ra may be positive (libidinal). It 
fers re sed patient harmoniously trans- 
The posed material upon the physician. 
the Ẹ aterial, however, may be rejected by 
si tans or Super-Ego, that is, there is re- 
materiaj pered to the appearance of the 
of which in consciousness, as a consequence 
the Pati tt may be held in the unconscious; 
maining t 8ives an indirect clue by re- 
ing silent on the topic in question. Or 
physici Al may be projected upon the 
desirab] n, then appearing as something un- 
3 © allegedly possessed by the physi- 
Conscious, repressed material may return to 
hurt L aote o! the many kiowa 
Conflict p 1t ÎS only when it constitutes a 
cian that “tween the patient and the physi- 
ance, pet I known as transference-resist- 
transference tance gives rise to negative 
> an i itio 
Š te phyican. n miosity or oppos 
Pe ansformation 
ans; °rmation, , 
Ta z 
shun or aoe of affect (trans-fawr-ma’- 
a Several ckt). Affects may be disposed of 
Presseq Ways: they may be frankly ex- 
they ma, '8¢Y may be ‘reduced to zero’; 
sites, Wire transformed into their oppo- 
hr, en th 


affective. See affective 


Saiq cS Some vicarious agency, they are 


transits 
` S SS 
ized jy Vistic ( 


Dsitj 
Passing vaty (i-ti), n. [<L. transitivus, 
nsitus, p.p. of transire, gO OT 
rans, across, over + ire, to go.] 
> Meaning the character of 
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Transposition of Affect 


passing over into something, is a term 
applied principally to patients with demen- 
tia praecox. ‘Transitivistic manifestations 
are nowhere so frequent as in schizo- 
phrenia. Very commonly, patients are 
convinced that those about them also hear 
their voices, sometimes even that they un- 
dergo the physical persecutions with them. 
A patient has holes in her hands and main- 
tains that the nurse also has holes in her 
hands.’ (Bleuler, E. Textbook of Psychiatry, 
tr. by Brill, A.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930) 


transitory psychosis (tran’si-t6-ri si-k6’sis) 
[‘passing, temporary”, see transitivity.] Ac- 
cording to Kasanin, a transitory psychosis 
is ‘characterized by emotional turmoil, 
various kinetic phenomena, and dissocia- 
tion with confusion and hallucinations, fol- 
lowed by complete recovery and amnesia’ 
for the episode. (Kasanin, J. The Syndrome 
of Episodic Confusions. American Journal of 
Psychiatry 93, 637, 1936-37) 

transmissible (-mis‘i-b’l), a. That can be 
transmitted; formerly used synonymously 
with inheritable. 

transmission (-mish’un), n. [L. transmissio, 
-onis <transmissus, p.p- i of transmittere 
<trans, over, across + mittere, to send.] 
Practically synonymous with inheritance 
(q.v.)- 

transposed affect (-pozd’ af’ekt). See de- 
tached affect. 

transposition of affect (-pé-zish’un ov af’- 
ekt) [<L. transpositus, p.p. of transponere 
<trans, over + ponere, to put or set down, 
place.] ‘As long as they are conscious of the 
sexual origin of their obsessions, the pa- 
tients often keep them concealed. When 
they complain about them, they as a rule 
express their astonishment that they are 
subject to the affect in question—that they 
feel anxious, or that they have such and 
such an impulse, and so on. To the experi- 
enced physician this affect appears, on the 
contrary, to be justified and comprehensi- 
ble; he only finds it surprising that an af- 
fect of that kind should be associated with 
an inappropriate idea. The affect of the 
obsession appears to him, in other words, 
to be dislocated or transposed. Pons Further 
on, Freud maintains that ‘the ego gains 
considerably less advantage by choosing 
the method of transposition of affect as a 
measure of defense than it does by the 
hysterical conversion of psychical excita- 
tion into somatic innervation,’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: 


Transvaluation 


Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924— 
25) 
transvaluation (-val-ii-a’shun), n. [<L. 
trans, over + valuation, <F. valu, p.p. of 
valoir, to be worth <L. valére, to be strong; 
have power, value, be worth.] Freud uses 
Nietzsche’s phrase ‘transvaluation of all 
values’ to refer to the displacement and 
evaluation of affect. For example, while 
discussing dreams, Freud calls attention to 
the frequent lack of harmony between the 
affect and the ideas associated with it. It is 
often found that an idea may occupy a 
foremost position, yet it is relatively with- 
out affect; likewise, an intense affect may 
be cathected with an idea that seems to be 
the least important part of a dream. 
Transvaluation is a very common phe- 
nomenon of the psyche. It is evident in 
normal and abnormal states. It stands out 
vividly in schizophrenia. 


transvaluation of psychic value (— ov 
si’kik val’ū). It often happens that, in 
dreams, for instance, the value placed upon 
certain elements is out of all proportion to 
the real value of the clement. As Freud 
Says, the intensity of the elements in the 
dream may have nothing to do with that 
of the dream-material. ‘The very element 
of the dream which is transient and hazy. 
and screened by more vigorous images, is 
often discovered to be the one and only 
direct derivative of the topic that Cona 
pletely dominates the dream-thoughts ? 
(Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (3rd 


ed), tr. by Brill, A.A. Th i 
Company, New York, 1933) = Macmillan 


Terenie (-ves'tit), n. [<L. trans, over 
Siege P-P. of vestire, to dress, clothe 

estis, clothes, attire.] One who practices 
transvestitism. 2 


naia (~'ti-tiz’m), n. [<transves- 
a red The morbid impulse to dress 
as es othing of members of the opposite 
= : male patient, strongly homosexual, 
pa O picteiy dressed in delicate effem- 
aA clothing underneath his masculine 
c e garments, The impulse is widespread. 
“ee find i the transvestites (personifiers) 
aa the most pronounced examples of 
ei {omosexuality and stressed bi- 
= Os (Stekel, W. Bi-Sexual Love, tr. by 
Boston, 19233 dae Races. Ga ee 


traum: haa 

wound praw ma), n. [<Gr. traiima, a 

amage art <tréein, titréskein, to wound, 
ge, injure, rel 


ated to Gr. teirein, to 
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Traumatic Delirium 


wear away by rubbing, to distress, a am 
to rub, grind, wear out.] The term se is 
means the same in psychiatry as 1t yee. 
gencral medicine, namely, an injury, S 

i rtful. ee. 
om with Breucr, published ie 
point in 1895. Briefly, hysteria, tor dees 
is due to psychic trauma. Pain pes s 
usually with sexual content and wept a 
the particular individual are unat ce 
to the conscious mind are nor ed = 
emotional outlet, but are relics? 


jous 

$ N onsc10! 
forced or repressed into ine pore <i 
buses F.G. Practical 


p.Blakisto™ 


roduce mental ae 
ss. Either it cause 


in one of two way tc causes € . 


tural injury to the brain, OF 
tional disturbances which 1 S 
another are prolonged for A sa 
In the second [instance] P adersoñi 
ally a psychoncuros!s. K; “Rook of 
and Gillespie, R.D. 4 Text? versity Pt s3 
try (4th cd.). Oxford Univ 

London, 1936) 


trauma, birth. See birth trauma. ne 


z'ni-å), 
$ j -thé ni s- 
traumasthenia (traw -mas jana hau! 


‘4.1 Ner’ mee 

[<Gr. traŭma + asthenia.] New way-sP™ Š 

tion following an injury; J 

z atic neurasthenia- yt 

traumatic a a [<e wa 
O! 


+ 4 
i raw ma i 
traumata, life (tra " Ww nd, hur de ote 


e time: +") 
ult is ust 


it p 
mata, pl. of traŭma, -al0s, \ Bleuler to (hoes 
is an expression used R am the aein 
the injurious character rience oid 

; < 5 s 
standpoint) of ‘life those with 4 om 
individuals, notably J ri? 


4 re or Jes 
personality, withdraw eek Life- Pul 
pletely from the envion aia hi 
ife- 
ences may become i 
; a 
to the patient. ral 
t: ae amentia. Sce amentia Y get! 
rau 
traumatic defect oc se 
z : : coils 
ts’). This expressio; puri 
atl in 1904 (American Jes A ued 
sanity LX, 439, 1904), = p Meyer Hiec! 
vision of traumatic insani oat A 


three subdivisions © em 
: A a pê 

a. Primary defects allied to k con 

b. Secondary deteriorat! 2 ot 
r ith epilepsy- , , ue to iye 
i pee deterioration i ily i”) 
gressive alterations of the Pras eros!’ Í A 
parts, with or without arte sear) a 
traumatic delirium p ed 


cteriZ 
mental disturbance chara 


Traumatic Dementia 


acute delirium occurring immediately after 
pad or brain injury as a result of force di- 
ectly or indirectly applied to the head. 
r patients, following such injury may 
most a a acted or chronic delirium with 
pete eee rons Coma bUla non: and 
cin nt efect, but with apparent super- 
Hermit rtness, This latter condition may 
mble the Korsakoff syndrome. 


tra è : P 
ie dementia. See dementia, trau- 


traumati EN m 
ic enc 
trawnatie ephalitis, See encephalitis, 


eee encephalopathy (— en-sef-a- 
the name Traumatic encephalopathy is 
isease a Siven to a diffuse organic brain 
Symptoms, to injury to the brain. Clinical 
ess, spots ee, Persistent headache, di 
LY, genera, OTe the eyes, poverty of mem- 
bility’ cral mental and physical fatiga- 
irritabile concentration, loss of energy, 
Y, outbursts of anger, and either 
r r insomnia; personality changes 
: seminnorly a part of the ees, 
i insani -in-san’i-ti). Trau- 
Matic psychosis Go. in-san‘i-ti). Tr 


Mér.j np asanity, primary (— —, pri’- 
lirium, |C Symptomatology, such as de- 
nce, ’} coma, stupor, insomnia, somno- 
recy Cadache, dizziness, etc., which is 
mary >e consequence of injury, is called 
taumati aumatic insanity. 
un-dër.i) wro nity, secondary (——, sek’- 
bling eee hen a mental syndrome, resem- 
such’ ag ° Ofthe formal mental disorders, 
disorder schizophrenia, manic-depressive 
SUperim cUrasthenia, hysteria, etc., is 
as Seconda upon an injury, it is known 
traumati TY traumatic insanity. 
sis), « e neurosis (traw-mat’ik nū-rō’- 
Most sim raumatic neurosis may be defined 
tura] ee y as a psychogenic or nonstruc- 
Physica] pas disorder, shortly following a 
TUctural 19TY> and complicated or not by 
SYstemņ — _ Changes in the central nervous 
Accidente elsewhere.’ (Huddleson, J.H. 
liams g Neur oses and Compensation, Wil- 
nature of quins, Baltimore, 1932.) The 
rmination disorder often helps in the 
sifications i of the diagnosis. Many clas- 
says that e} ave been suggested. Huddleson 
of £ SYMmptomatology of traumatic 
“Urasthe, Nontraumatic anxiety neuroses, 
ersi nas, hypochondriases, and con- 
“of eis, plus more or less of the 
rem c-head syndrome. Ego-neu- 
a Whole th, re characteristic of the group as 
an are psychosexual conflicts. 
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Traumatic Neurosis, Structural 


Many symptom complexes are so superfi- 
cial as scarcely to merit the designation of 
neuroses, particularly when monetary com- 
pensation is involved. Some exaggeration 
is the rule, and a preponderance of simu- 
lated over nonsimulated symptoms is not 
uncommon.’ (ibid) 


traumatic neurosis, concussional (— —, 
kon-kush’un-al), A traumatic neurosis 
complicated by cerebral concussion. 


traumatic neurosis, endocrinal (— —, en- 
d6-kri/nal). Trauma or injury to any part of 
the body may have as its sequel a traumatic 
neurosis referable to that part of the body. 

‘Injury or exhaustion of the endocrine 
glands—again as described under predis- 
posing causes—may come to aggravate a 
traumatic neurosis that has been chiefly 
psychogenic.’ (Huddleson, J.H. Accidents, 
Neuroses and Compensation. Williams & Wil- 
kins, Baltimore, 1932) 


traumatic neurosis, malingered (— —, 
ma-ling’gérd). [See malinger.] The symp- 
toms ofa traumatic neurosis may be feigned. 
‘Hysterics generally co-operate well for an 
examination, welcoming it and apparently 
enjoying its details. Their conduct shows 
their unconsciousness of the nonstructural 
basis for their symptoms. When a definite 
traumatic neurosis is complicated by con- 
scious exaggeration to a greater or less de- 
gree, the manner of reaction to the exami- 
nation will be a mixture of the two types. 
The whole situation often becomes so com- 
plicated that it is impossible to draw the 
line where hysteria leaves off and simula- 
tion begins.’ (Huddleson, J.H. Accidents, 
Neuroses and Compensation. Williams & Wil- 
kins, Baltimore, 1932) 


traumatic neurosis, psychosexual (— —, 
si-k6-sek’shoo-al). Kardiner speaks of ‘true’ 
traumatic neuroses, which develop along 
lines of ego reactions. He affirms that ‘trau- 
matic neurosis is not devoid of libidinal 
components but most of the symptomatol- 
ogy refers to egoistic disturbance. (Anxiety 
and Fright. Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, XXI, 714, 1929) 

Other traumatic neuroses show the psy- 
chosexual type of regression that is said to 
characterize the psychoneuroses; the ex- 
pression psychosexual traumatic neurosis is 
applied to this condition. 


traumatic neurosis, structural = = 

struk’chūr-al). ‘Trauma often causes neu. 
rologicsyndromes that are not neuroses, and 
aclear differentiation between neurotic and 


Traumatic Neurosis, Surgical 


non-neurotic effects is occasionally almost 
or quite impossible.’ (Huddleson, J.H. Acci- 
dents, Neuroses and Compensation. Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore, 1932). When the neu- 
rosis is more or less definitely attributable 
to structural, somatic pathology, it is 
known as structural traumatic neurosis. 
traumatic neurosis, surgical (— —, sēr'ji- 
kal). Among the many possible traumatic 
conditions that may be associated with a 
neurosis, surgical procedures often play an 
important part. When so, the result is 
known as surgical traumatic neurosis. 


5 A as 
traumatic neurosis, true (— —, trōō'). See 
traumatic neurosis, psychosexual. 


traumatic obsession. See obsession, trau- 
matic. 


traumatic power (— pou’ér). A term used 
by Freud in connection with the etiology of 
hysteria. He states, ‘that tracing an hysteri- 
cal symptom back to a traumatic scene 
assists our understanding only if the scene 
in question fulfils two conditions—if it pos- 
sesses the required determining quality and if 
we can credit it with the necessary traumatic 
power.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 1), 
tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
London, 1924-25) 

By this he means that a traumatic scene 
must be sufficient alone, or by another as- 
sociation, to explain the hysterical symp- 
tom. For example, an hysterical symptom 
of vomiting was attributed to eating a fruit 
which had a rotten spot in it. This deriva- 
tion of the symptom lacks traumatic power, 
although it may be said to possess determin 
ing quality, i.e., vomiting determined by 
disgust. However. 


i » on further analysis, the 
rotting apple rou: 


former experience 
ples in a garden wh 
to come on the loa 


sed the memory of a 
of picking up fallen ap- 
en the patient happened 
thsome carcass of an ani- 
mal. This experience now fulfils both re- 
quirements of determining quality and 
traumatic power, i.e., an event capable of 
producing psychic injury. 
traumatic pseudoc 
a-to'ni-a [< pseudo- 
tonic-like state following an injury. 


traumatic psychosis (— sī-kō’sis). When 
an injury is linked with a psychosis etiologi- 


cally, that is, as a competent producing 
cause, the clinical syndrome is called a 
traumatic psychosis. Fenton found trau- 
matic ps 


: choses in 28 of 830 patients, who 
ad earlier ìn their illness been diagnosed 
as traumatic neuroses, 


atatonia (— sū-dō-kat- 
+ catatonia.] A cata- 
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Treatment, Ambulatory 


P us 

In 1904 Adolf Meyer classified the tra 
matic psychoses as follows: ‘Aiki 

1. Direct post-traumatc de! 

2. Post-traumatic constitution. 

3. Traumatic defect states. 

4. Post-traumatic psychoses. 

5. Post-traumatic psychoses n! 
involving the head. 


4-to-fil/i-4)> 
traumatophilia (awit) Th 
[<Gr. traŭma, -atos, Wonn "cof injury 0 p 
term literally means the lo S impulse, 
be injured. The unconsciou of conscious 
enforced by some ST ey js not at all 
icipati stain inju 2 

articipation, to sustain Injury © jents. 
P onead among psychiatr iç Par Neurosess 

Speaking of Two Types a le that CO 
Ferenczi says: ‘It is epee automat” 
sciousness generally shuts its¢ eral sim 
ically at first from such torpa that after $ 
uli. We may take it for granite” exists E 
trauma a certain ged been FC 

i hat ha N 

tween consciousness : ot and t a 
tively protected from the 


ot directly 


i aratus- ne 
of the neuro-psychic appar je when Coce 
ization is here only pos ee thes 
sciousness, too, become: x a 


the h 


a 


eral 
aal doses 
hin $ io ex 


the tim ions P 


it a 
ness as was spared to it y Contribu 


t 
i urthe: 
? (Ferenczi, S. Furt mon Ann 
ge aad Technique of P. 2 d Virg i 
i by Suttie, J1: Leonar Thoan 
Woolf and The Institute © of 
London, 1926) ae 


traumatophilic (-‘ik); 
affected by traumatophi i, ad i 
traumatophobia (fö Pi obi) F 
traŭma, -atos, wound + x Al 
inj apu ig 
injury. rr im’ pri 
travel, impulse to (trav ae porio of 
Dromomania ; ecdemoma 


t ia) 

Stree nag” 
treatment (trēt'ment), n lg a pr p? 
tretier, traitier <L. tractaré, <a io 
treats liter. to draw violen ie -menre 
of trahere, to draw, drab. pä cor j 
measure designed to an adition pÝ 
abnormal or undesirable 3 
treatment, ambulatory C> n oves jot i 
ri) [<L. ambulatorius, Sa 
<ambulāre, to 80 aera out of b 
called ambulatory pen latory 
free to walk about. ae ia 
comprises such measures ad abou 


i a 
out while the patient 1$ up 


Treatment, Psychiatric Social 


oe ek psychiatric social (—, si-ki-at’- 
are shal). Social | treatment in psychi- 
a work, as in other forms of social 
ia ie means the supervision of the patient 
nia E ey in such a way as to 
hi ae out a better social adjustment for 
A i Dre cases all that is possible may 
that a p ero of the environment so 
may be arly satisfactory social adaptation 
aies te for him in spite of his mental 
Drover, P. Wherever the outlook for im- 
aim of te z at all favorable, however, the 
treatment ve h the social and psychiatric 
attitude hy to bring about a change in the 
undesirab the patient himself, to replace 
ones, to e meatal habits by wholesome 
A pay ify his conduct by a training of 
his difficulae and to give him insight into 
Overcome ne so that he may eventually 
make a pa disabilities and be able to 
vironment islactory adjustment in any en- 
‘cial Work (Vocational Aspects of Psychiatric 
Personal rk. Mental Hygiene, 1925). See 
tat approach 


treatm 
ko-pra a b psycho-prophylactic (—, sī- 
Pro-fi- ; 2 ac 
A ental huas, ik, prof-i-). [See prophylaxis.] 
e A 
tremen P Obia (trē-mā-fö'bi-à), n. [<L. 
trembling. tremble + phobia.] Fear of 
tre; 
to tremitremner, tré’mér), n. [L. <tremere, 
order ef ©] Shaking or trembling. A dis- 
Normal Muscular tone in which the usual, 
Unappreciable tonic contractions of 


a musc, 
eb l 
Sf awareness n> Caggerated to the point 


trend 
Tevolye n. [<OE. trendan, to turn around, 
X term used by psychiatrists 
Psycholog; 2 Onymously with the term 
EXPressjo S câl syndrome’ in contrast to the 
Teferg Rios organic syndrome.’ It generally 
tent of i re definitely to the ideational con- 
have a = Syndrome. A patient is said to 
his actio mosexual trend, not in virtue of 


S 
‘ Omewh at 


Conste oS OF feelings, but in vi fa 
ellat eclings, but in virtue ol 
Uality, ation of ideas relating to homosex- 
trend 


ee benign. See benign trend. 
[<L analignant (trend, mié-lig‘nant) 
ae nt ‘Snans, pres.p. of malignare, to do 
mive viciously <malignus, evil, 
Salus, evil, wicked, injurious.] 
coeutal syndrome is believed to 
chronig ‘ponents that ordinarily por- 
rep Tend wP it is said to have a malig- 
a Eressive ayes further implied that deeply 
Fome shoy 2ents are present. The syn- 
wing the projection mechanism, 


a 
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Triolist 


including pronounced delusions and hallt- 
cinations, is believed to have a malignant 
trend. z 
trend, pernicious (—, pér-nish’us) [< L. 
perniciosus, destructive <pernicies, destruc- 
tion, ruin <fer-, thoroughly + necdre, to 
ome slay.] Synonymous with érend, malignant 
q.v.) 
tribade (trib’ad), n. [F. <L. tribas, -adis 
<Gr. tribás, -ádos, a woman who engages 
in lewd acts with other women <tribein, to 
rub.] A woman with an abnormally large 
clitoris, who plays the part of a male in 
homosexual practices. 
tribadism (-'a-diz’m), n. [< tribade + -ism.] 
Act or practices of a tribade. See also les- 
bianism; sapphism. 
tribady (-'à-di), n. [<éribad(e) + -y.] 
Tribadism. 
tribute, virginal. See jus primae noctis. 
triceps reflex (tri’seps rē'fleks) [L. triceps 
<tres, trium, three + caput, head: the three- 
headed great extensor muscle.] A deep re- 
flex; the patient’s forearm, partly flexed at 
the elbow, is held by the examiner; the 
striking of the tendon just above the olecra- 
non process results in extension of the fore- 
arm. 
trichinophobia (trik-i-nG-fo’bi-a), on. 
[<trichina, a small hair-like or thread-like 
worm <Gr. tríchinos, of hair <thrix, gen. 
trichés, hair.] Fear of trichinosis. 
trichologia (tri-kō-lō'ji-å), n. [<Gr. thrix, 
trichés, hair + -logy, as in (carpho)logy 
(q.v.).] Carphology. 
trichopathophobia (-path-6-f6’bi-a), n. 
[<Gr. thrix, trichés, hair + pathophobia.] 
Fear of hair. 
trichophagy (tri-kof’a-ji), n. [<Gr. thrix, 
trichés, hair + -phagy.] The tic of biting the 
hair. 
trichophobia (tri-k6-f6’bi-a), n. [See tricho- 
(patho, phobia.] Trichopathophobia. 
trichotillomania (-til-6-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
thrix, trichés, hair + tillein, to pluck, pull 
out + mania.) Morbid tendency to pull the 
hair. 
trihybrid (tri-hi’brid), n. [<L. tres-, trium, 
three + hybrid.] Hybrid that differs in three 
hereditary characters. See hybrid. 
trihybridity (-brid'i-ti), trihybridi 
(-'brid-iz?m), n. The state, or ao 
being trihybrid. > 
triolist (tri/ol-ist), n. [<Fr. triole, a 

t grou: 
of three short notes to be played in the E 


Triplet 


of two <L. tres, trium, three + -ist.] In 
triangular sex-relations this term (Magnus 
Hirschfeld’s) means one whose heterosexual 
partner is homosexual and, in addition, has 
a lover of the same sex. The origin of the 
term becomes more obvious when one 
bears in mind that commonly the conniv- 
ing person’s voycur impulscs are gratified 
by peeping at or watching the partner s 
intercourse with the third member of the 
sexual trinity. 


triplet (triplet), n. [<triple <L. triplus, 
threcfold.] One of three children born at 
the same birth. See birth, multiple. 
tristemania (trést-é-ma'ni-a), n. [<F. 
triste manie, ‘sad mania’.] Melancholia. Obs. 
tristitia (tré-st@’t@-a) [L. <tristis, sad, 
mournful.] Melancholy. Obs. 

Trémner’s sign (trém/nérz sin) [<E. 
Trémner, a German neurologist.) See 
Hoffmann (or Trémner’s) sign. 


tromomania (trom-d-ma’ni-a), n. [<Gr. 
trémos, a trembling <¢trémein, to tremble, 
akin to L. tremere + mania.] Delirium 
tremens. 

trophoneurosis (trof-d-nii-ro’sis), n. [< Gr. 
trophé, nourishment + neurosis.}| A nutritive 
disturbance, organically determined. It is 
believed that each organ of the body is sup- 
plied with nerves whose functions are def- 
initely identified with nutrition or troph- 


ism. When such nerves are disordered, 
nutrition of the organ suffers. 


-trophy (-tr6-fi), combining form meaning 
cag pe feeding <Gr. trophé, nourish- 
ment, food <¢tréphein, to breed. i 

tain, feed,] — i elieael 
tropical mania (trop'i-kal ma’ni-a). A 
hae term for a variety of psychiatric 
mie occurring in the tropics; save in 
~~ ic ore such as heat stroke, it is 

nown what role, if any, heat plays i 

the disorders, , 4 seni 
-tropy (-trd-pi), combin 


turning <Gr, tropé, 
turn. 


ing form meaning 
turn(ing) <trépein, to 


T type (t@ tip). See eidetic imagery. 
tubectomy (ti-bek’td-mi), n. [<tube + 
ri See (odphor)ectomy.] See salpingec- 


tuberculo Ome TA 
mania (tii-bér-ki-l5-ma’ni 
[<tubercudosig (tū-bër-kū-l5-mā’ni 


tub > i.e., tubercular disease <L. 

ps — of tuber, bump, lump 
aa.) An unf z 

Coliviction ounded but unalterable 


that one is suffering fi 
ane : ering from tuber- 
culosis; Phthisiomania. j 


-å), n. 
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Tunnel Disease 


z ere 
tuberculophobia (-fö'bi a), n Esee ae 
culo(mania) + phobia.) Fear of tu mee 
or of associating in any Way with a 
from that disease; phthisiophobia. “a 

itis (-kiiclus merch 
ji'tis). [See meningitis} A condition IF cs ol 
the tubercle bacillus infects the = tb 
the central nervous system and proc. 
f the organ 
type. The disease is alwa 
tuberculous focus elsewhe! 
and the course 1s 
toward a fatal term : 
lirium, stupor and convuls : 
neck is rigid; often the tubere 
be demonstrated in the spina 


tuberous sclerosis (ta 3 
A chronic disease from unkn 
ginning in carly childhood. i . 
ized by mental deterioratir rs, a 
in idiocy, epileptic convuls wee n 
tumors (adenoma sebace 9 nore ate ve 
and viscera. Pathologically aan ial 
ous malformations ant ti 

mors within the brain. 
originally described b 


tuitional analysis (ta 


tuberculous menin 


7 i tO cs 

A term used by Feran, A 1 ses od 

ote dn eat the dian) 

training the individu i neal 
s! 


sis (Free 
problems of psycho-ana y ` o indiy 
through personal analysis sition of 2 
The analysand is in the Pa instruc 
dent who pays tuition for T 185, 
Tuke (tūk) Daniel sae of Diction 
British psychiatrist, edit ante 
Psychological Medicine. | ae <b. Mall 
tumescence (reir esc pegin From 

i o! : 

cens, -ntis, pres-P- 


t 
te. 
3 g sta 
swelling © rors 
up + -ence.] § sae 

Or at plat of view T rejate 

selling of genital tissue ah 
sexual excitement sag the 5, 10 
sexual excitement. sing 


art ain) yh 
tion, more especially of the prelims ih tH 

eration, is an st i. Sue co 
pane exual desire.” (Ellis, A Dan 
Paychalogy of Sex Vol. 3)- ** eo 
pany, Phila., 1903) qam 

tuous P 

Si “Tumultus sermone 2 
tumultus sermonis (or A 
nés) [L., “confusion, o 
Tumultuous gon wel gine? X. 
tunnel disease (tU 


disease (q.v-)- 


Turbid 


turbid (té’bid), a. [<L. turbidus, full of 
Confusion <surbare, to disturb, disorder, 
confuse.] Muddled, mentally confused. 
3 Naturally we often observe very mild 
te ight states and deliria, in which the 
doe Process is only more or less un- 
E These mild forms together with de- 
hee a twilight states may provisionally 
of Be ; a turbid states? (Bleuler, E. Textbook 
mille; a? tr. by Brill, A.A. The Mac- 
an Company, New York, 1930) 


t i . 5 
ürning into an animal. Sce /ycanthropy. 


ght state (twi'lit-stat) [<OE. twi- two 
ight aed’ ht, lit. ‘between-light, i.e., day- 
the forme night-light or vice versa, usually 
ance of ¢ a Absence, a transitory disturb- 
acts, Ninel ria during which many 
Performed wes very complicated, may be 
scious voli Without the individual’s con- 
remembr: ition and without retaining any 
ie ance of them. 

comple aie a rule only to some given 
With the d ¢ individual acts in accordance 
of the pee ands of the complex, the rest 
a a rule Onality being subordinated to or, 
merged du more or less completely sub- 
state. For cn? the period of the twilight 
Urely Unmet an epileptic patient, en- 
ings, pelier of his natural surround- 
nm caven. d that he was walking around 

3 during the phase he was ut- 


ter]; 
lie.” unable to recall any part of his real 


Duri z 
i Ja this period, if they [i.e., such pa- 
e oe be observed, they usually 
OWever the being abnormal; at times, 
means of mey can use correctly ordinary 
fellow m intercourse, can associate with 
ves, eai and can even visit rela- 
(Bleuler i betraying their condition.’ 
Brill, AA T Textbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
ork, 1930) © Macmillan Company, New 
Avilightast 


+ See fugue. 
ate, alcoholic (—, al-ké-hol’ik). 

acterized pathological a char- 
States set rg sudden excitations or twilight 
taking of: by alcohol, usually with a 
Usions a, the situation, often also with 
affects ga hallucinations, and excessive 
dividi? Ostly of anxiety and rage. In in- 
Ca transa a the entire morbid process 
Fame ìn hardly a minute, but it 

T, Sy longer, up to several hours.’ 
AAT y extbook of Psychiatry, tr. by 
Ga 1930) € Macmillan Company, New 
alon Bht-sta 


> thilepan’? Clear (—, klér’). See equiv- 
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Twins, Siamese 


twilight-state, post-epileptic (—, pést-ep- 
i-lep’tik). Sometimes after an epileptic at- 
tack, a so-called twilight state exists for a 
variable period of time. During the twilight 
state the patient may carry out acts for 
which he is later amnesic. 


twin, n. [OE. twinn <twa, two.] One of two 
individuals born from a female that ordi- 
narily brings forth only one offspring at a 
time. 

In human beings there are two distinct 
types of twins, the monozygotic or identical 
twins, developed from a single egg, and the 
dizygotic or fraternal twins, developed from 
two eggs. Dizygotic twins are held to be as 
separate in their origin and biological de- 
velopment as are siblings in general. Mono- 
zygotic twins are like the right and the left 
halves of one individual; accordingly, they 
not only have the same genotypical struc- 
ture, but also exhibit frequently the phe- 
nomenon of reversed asymmetry (mirror-imag- 
ing) in handedness, hair whorl, dentition, 
palm patterns, and other asymmetrical 
characters, i.e., characters which are asym- 
metrical in one person. The presence of 
mirror-imaging is confirmatory evidence of 
monozygosity, but its absence does not re- 
fute it. 

Of the two methods used for diagnosing 
twins with respect to their zygotic origin, 
the similarity method is now generally pre- 
ferred to the fetal-membrane method, since 
it has been discovered that one-egg twins 
not infrequently have separate chorions 
and even separate placentae. 

Twin studies are of great scientific signif- 
jcance in human genetics, because they 
throw light upon many fundamental as- 

ects of the nature-nurture problem as well 
as of the developmental mechanism of the 
human organism throughout its life from 
the fertilization of the ovum to death. For 
these purposes a twin survey is usually 
based upon the particular technique of 
comparing the likenesses or differences be- 
tween identical twins with the likenesses 
and differences between fraternal twins. 


twinned (twind), a. Born as a twin, 


twinning (twin’ing), n. The attribute of 
producing or state of being twins. 
twins, Siamese (twinz’, si-4-mé2’) [< Chi- 
nese twins (Eng and Chang, born in Siam, 
1811, died in North Carolina, 1874) whose 
bodies were joined by a band extending 
from umbilicus to the xiphoid cartilage. ] 
Among various kinds of freak-twins, the 
variety of Siamese twins is characterized by 


Twist, Mind 


an incomplete separation of the halves of 
the originally single embryo, from which 
the given set of monozygotic twins is devel- 
oped. The division may be almost com- 
plete, so that the remaining link between 
the twins can be severed by operation, or it 
may be so incomplete as to result in twins 
with one body and two heads, or with one 
body and four legs and arms. See birth, 
multiple. 


twist, mind (twist’, mind’). See mind lack. 


type, affective reaction. See affective reac- 
tion type. 


type, extraverted (tip, eks’tra-vér-ted). 
When ‘the state of extraversion (q.v.) be- 
comes habitual,’ Jung speaks of the indi- 
vidual as possessing the extraverted type of 
personality. When introversion is habitual, 
the personality is of the introverted type. 

‘A type is a specimen, or example, which 
reproduces in a characteristic way the 
character of a species or general class. In 
the narrower meaning used in this particu- 
lar work, a type is a characteristic model of 
a general attitude (see type, general attitude) 
occurring in many individual forms.’ 

‘Thus in both general attitude groups (the 
extravert and introvert) individuals with re- 
gard to function (i.e., reaction to a stimulus 
or event) may be either (1) rational (a) 
thinking, (b) feeling, or (2) irrational (c) in- 
tuitive, or (d) sensational. (Jung, C.G. 
Psychological Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. 

‘company, New York & 


Harcourt, Brace & C 
London, 1923). See type, functional and ex- 


traversion. 
type, feeling (—, fél’ing). The second of 
the four functional 


2 types of personality de- 
scribed by Jung. With his first (thinking 
type) it constitutes the rational class of 
Sunctional types, 


, ‘When the total attitude of the individual 
1s orientated by the function of feeling, we 
speak of a feeling-type.’ (Jung, C.G. Psycho- 
logical Types, tr. by Baynes, H.G. Harcourt, 


Brace & Company, New York & London, 
1923) 


type, functional (—, fungk’shun-al). This 
1s an expression used by Jung (analytical 
Psychology) to designate personality types 
from the standpoint of function. He postu- 
lates four functional classes, viz., thinking, 


feeling, intuitive, and sensational. ‘In so far 
as such an attitude is habitual, thus lending 
a certain stam: 


k p to the character of the in- 
dividual, I speak of a psychological type. 
These types, which are based upon the 
root-functions and which one can term the 
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Type, Irrational 


thinking, the feeling, the intuitive, and p: 
sensational types, may be divided >? o N 
classes according to the quality of Oo 
spective basic function: viz., the hag re 
the irrational. The thinking and eee 
types belong to the former. The aie 
and sensational to Po ‘ue eee 
. Psychological Types, tr. = 
ae. ee, Brace & Company, Ne 
York & London, 1923) er 
But since functioning pee es Hor the 
state or general attitude as the asis Hona 
functioning, any one of the four E an 
types may occur in cither of the n O ar 
attitude groups—the extravert or tD fecling, 
i.e., there are: A. (1) thinking, ( a 
(3) intuitive, (4) sensational eka VE 
B. (1) thinking, (2) feeling, O) merie ot 
(4) sensational introverts, or eigh aS unt 
psychological types 1n all. See 
tion-lype. , Fe 
e, general attitude (—, jen 
eh) qe expression for the tesaticaly 
cast or psychic makeup bai oa 
determines a person’s eel a 
dependently of or in adane a 
ternal stimulus. This concep one oF axl 
all human being ai iwo gr 
i erts V), y 
or With regard to ae individual s 
(dynamically) to a life-stimulus, ppes (e 
sifies all mankind into een (1) ra 
type, functional), also in tw 
tional and (2) irrational. 


egates 
ra 


See 
in’ g-vér-ted)- 
type, introverted (—, in’tro 


sion. ‘ 
type, extraverted and extraver. alt’ 


i in-tiv/i-tiv). [Seo “our 

e, intuitive (—, in-tul ung’s fout 
fenGntellectual).] The third of J ab 
functional types of person vronstitutes 
fourth (sensational type) it = 
irrational class of functional a . 

One who ‘adapts imee 4 i 
unconscious indications, W ad sharpe” 
through an especially fine a 
perception and interpre : 
conscious stimuli. How suc 
pears is naturally hard t a a 
count of its irrational, na rsatuitive Py 
unconscious character.’ The ele 
‘raises unconscious percep 
of a differentiated function, 
also becomes adapted to a by Bayes 
C.G. Psychological Types, Sempan ys 
H.G. Harcourt, Brace & 
York & London, 1923) gee 


. l; n-al) 
type, irrational (—, ir-rash'w! 


type, rational. 


e, Organic Reaction 


€, organic reaction. See organic reaction- 


type. 
type, rational. Sce rational type. 

€, reaction. Sec reaction-type. 
type, Teversal. Sce reversal type. 
type, Sensational. Sce sensational type. 
type, thinking. Sce thinking type. 
‘pes, Personality. Sce personality types. 
'yphlomegaly (tif-ld-meg’a-li), n. [<Gr. 
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Typology 
ùphlón, blind intestine (Galen), neut. of 
typhlós, blind + megal(o)-.] An unusually 
large size of the caecum. In Pende’s system 
of constitutional types, this condition is fre- 
quently characteristic of the ptotic habitus. 
typical (tip’i-kal), a. [< type + -ical.] Per- 
taining to, or serving as, a type. 

typological (ti-p6-loj‘i-kal), a. Pertaining 
to or expressing typology. 

typology (ti-pol’6-ji), n. [<ope + -logy.] 
Study of types. 


U 


Ucs., abbreviation for unconscious. 


ulnar reflex (ul/nér ré’ficks) [<L. ulna, 
elbow.] A deep reflex; periosteal and not 
tendon; with the elbow partly flexed and 
the hand placed half-way between prona- 
tion and supination, the styloid process of 
the ulna is tapped,—then pronation and 
adduction of the hand are the result. 


ululation (il-i-la’shun, ul-i-), n. [<L. 
ululatio, -onis, a howling, wailing <ululare, 
to howl, wail, shrick.] The inarticulate cry- 
ing of hysterical or psychotic persons. 


unambivalence, unambivalency (un-am- 
biv’a-lens, -len-si), n. [<un-, not + ambiv- 
alence.| Unambivalence implies the fu- 
sion of instincts. According to psychoana- 
lysts, during the stages of pre-genital devel- 
opment the instincts act independently of 
one another; love is not influenced by hate; 
nor is the reverse the case. The separation 
of the instincts is characteristic when they 
are in the sphere of the unconscious. Later, 
particularly at the initial stage of genital- 
ity, the instincts begin to fuse. When, fi- 
nally, as in adult life, they are harmoniously 
combined, they are said to be in a state of 
unambivalence. When initiative is com- 
bined with love, culminating in action fa- 
vorable to all concerned, the instincts are 
in a condition of unambivalence, 


unambivalent (-lent). Pertaining to or 
characterized by unambivalence, 


uncinate fit (un’si-nat fit’) [<L. uncinatus 
furnished with hooks <uncus, hook.] A sub- 
jective disturbance (hallucination) of smell 
and taste, characteristic of deep, mesial le- 
sions involving the tip of the temporal lobe 
at times accompanied by champing move- 
ments of the jaw,—due to lesion of uncinate 
gyrus. 


unconscious (un-kon’shus), a. and n. [un- 
+ conscious.] The expression unconscious may 
e used as a noun or an adjective. In psy- 
chiatry it is used with two different and 
Separate meanings. The first meaning has 
to do with the absence of participation of 
the conscious ego or the so-called percep- 
Uve-self. When the conscious part of the 
mind is not functioning the individual is 
s. Unconsciousness is 


said to be unconsciou. 
usually associated with absence of orienta- 
particularly in its ex- 


tion and Perception, 
treme expression, 


TE t : . 
The second meaning of unconscious (used 


ú vche. 
as a noun) refers to a division of the psyche: 
One then speaks of the open eta 
consciousness. In general it may Re e 
that all psychic material not in “i uico 
diate field of awareness is in t the fore 
scious. When it is near cnough ae “its 
mer to be more or less easily ace at or prê- 
it is said to be in the foreconsciou 
conscious. F 

“The oldest and best meanin a 
word “unconscious” is the eats process 
we call “unconscious” any mE ‘itis 
the existence of which we are ONE it in 
sume—because, for instance, W i inich We 
some way from its nigella ee antt 
are not directly aware. . - - id modify the 
be more accurate, we shou r a proce 
statement by saying that we ca 
“unconscious” when we BAN 
that it was active at a gene 3 

at time we knew no S 
ron. S. New Introductory Wy He wee 
cho-Analysis, tr. by Sprott, “New Yorks 
Norton & Company, Inc., 
1933) n 

‘The neurotic psyche, in orev 
to attempt the attainment Sort oa 
strained goal, must have a, these a 
fices and stratagems. One 0! stituted £ 
is to transfer the goal or the su PRAN Adle : 
into the realm of the unconse! olitan Bo 
A. Problems of Neurosis. a 
Corporation, New York, 1 hag in 

“Modern psychopathology. s regard ys 
session a wealth of observa rajy analogon 
mental activities that are a r atë T 
to conscious functions, an ink, cel, iye 
scious. One can perceive, Friconso - tf 
member, decide, and act, pest be gee 
. . . How this is possible can sone an one 
one imagines the mental fune ndscape ae 
tents as resembling a night la ht is play ep 
which the beam of a searchlig ere 


5 ore 

at is light O F gnes 
Whatever appears in this hg the dark he 
n 


gh” 


g of the 
stive ore; 


der to be 
f its 0 


tion is conscious; what lies 1n h nor 
beyond is unconscious, amore C.G- or 
less living and effective. TOP 
tributions to Analytical Pye! Kegan Pion 
Baynes, H.G. and CF.: anny Lon 
Trench, Trubner & Comp 

1928 pen 
D appropriate and descripi se 
characterize that which is de unfo i 
tributes of consciousness. 
nately, however, the term m 
ployed to characterize anot 


ter 


s e 

? also. ct 
P ‘qisin? 
ra 
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Neonscious, Absolute 


tel atte namely Co- [or Sub-] conscious 
a TEER pi sufficient to say here, that 
are very dofi $ > and as we have seen, there 
existing die, ute states of coconsciousness—a co- 
ness of whi oh i CONSCIOUSNESS or coconscious- 
aware, ic ap a Antanai CONSCIOUSNESS 15 not 
sne ul 9 which it is unconscious”. 
ideas” cy have been called “unconscious 
term in 4 Ne this is plainly using the 
onym for rn oe Sense—using it as a syn- 
unaware or” Onger phrase, “ideas we are 
of that whic and not as a characterization 
ological.» Cpa iyaiological and non-psy- 
he Mai a M. The l NCONSCIOUS. 
1916) illan Company, New York, 
tee 
equivalon scious ideas” in this sense (the 
clude co Of coconscious ideas) would in- 
aware of zou states that we are not 
attention. aiy because not in the focus of 
sciousness A ig fringe of the content of 
Pathologic lly he term would also include 
actin; Fh y split-off and independently 
Such as — ideas or systems of ideas 
apogee in ote in hysteria, reaching their 
automaatje Conscious personalities and in 
Ic Writings,’ (it id 
e urther states } : a ) . . 
ang Seat storeha s that ‘the unconscious is 
liv 2€ Physiol pas of neurograms which 
es? Abbrev: gical records of our mental 
Unconse: Cviated as Ucs. 
on nscious ab nk tt 
» tbsolute (—, ab’sō-lūt). Syn- 


Ous wi 
Coll, OUS W A 3 
ollectiye, ith collective unconscious. See 


Conse} 
u Sclou : r 
Nconscioug, S cerebration. See cerebration, 
Acon, . 
7 USCio} : 
ollecting, 4S, collective (—, ko-lek’tiv). See 
Qeon,: 
i) cons 
id Cio 
Pri $; comple complex (— kom’pleks). See 
nce, “ex of, for definition by Morton 
Le, A 
Stioy, Scions idea 
28S vi 
Un, wed þ 
CO . pd 
“1ousness ( 
Onscj 
“Ollectin, OUS, Pers 


(— i-dé’a). See uncon- 
Morton Prince. 


“nes), n. See unconscious. 


onal (—, pér’sun-al). See 

Onse: 

Con, Scio 
beep us phe hantasy (— fan'ta-si). Un- 
Cong Unconse; ies ‘have either always 
Consejos oe and formed in the un- 
aie often, they were once 
“Pressed. day-dreaming’ which 
Wier © Collect into the unconscious. 
anq ~S, J.: a ed Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by 
95, natans ns and Virginia Woolf 
24~25) te of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 


antasie 
asies are revealed through 
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Undo 


mental analyses of adults and children, and 
dream-analyses. The unconscious phanta- 
sies of young children, the ‘primal phan- 
tasies’ of Freud, are derived from se l 
sources, such as the Oedipus situation, ideas 
of procreation, the phenomena of birth, the 
castration complex, ctc. 

Secondary unconscious phantasies are as 
a rule some modification of the foregoing 
primal phantasies. For instance, the revival 
of the Oedipus complex at puberty gives 
rise to a new set of phantasies with certain 
adult sexual issues added. 

The so-called ‘wish for illness’, that is, 
the unconscious phantasy to be ill, is wide- 
spread among psychiatric patients. It may 
be derived from one of the several sources 
of unconscious conflict. There may be other 
reasons for wishing for illness: it may serve 
as a so-termed attention-getting device or 
it may be economically determined as a 
means for gaining financial compensation. 
As a rule, however, both of the latter 
sources are believed to be secondary repre- 
sentations of some unconscious complex. 

In Psychoanalyse der Weiblichen Sexualfunk- 
tionen, Helene Deutsch describes three un- 
conscious phantasics in adolescent girls: 
(1) the parthenogenetic phantasy or that of 
having a child by herself (virginal birth); 
(2) the phantasy of being a prostitute; (3) 
the rape phantasy. , 

Other phantasies of the unconscious are 
those based upon projection, identification 
and introjection. Indeed, according to 
many investigators, it is possible to include 
all repressed tendencies as _phantasies; 
dreams then would be regarded as such. 


unconscious, proper (—, prop’ér) [<F. 
propre <L. proprius, one’s own, particular, 
proper.] Latent ideas, according to Freud, 
may occupy the realm of the preconscious 
or of the unconscious. He adds that ‘we re- 
serve the term unconscious (proper) for the 
latter type [i.e., latent ideas which do not 
enetrate into consciousness] which we 
came to study in the neuroses.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 
unconscious, super-personal (—, si-pér- 
pér’sun-al). Synonymous with collective 
unconscious. See collective. 


undesired idea. See idea, undesired. 


undo (un-d60’), v. [un- priv. + do.] Psycho- 
analytically, fe «ndo is unconsciously to 
wipe out painful experiences, to disregard 


Undoing 


them or treat them as if they had never oc- 
curred. 


undoing (-'ing), n. [<undo.] From the 
psychoanalytic point of view undoing repre- 
sents an attempt by the unconscious to abol- 
ish or wipe out experiences that are painful 
to the ego. Normally it is manifested by an 
attitude that treats an experience as if it 
had never occurred. Among psychiatric pa- 
tients it is expressed symbolically. 


unilateral hallucination. See hallucination, 
unilateral. 


unintentional act (un-in-ten’shun-al akt). 
See symptomatic act. 


union, mystic. See mystic union. 


unnarcism (un-nar’siz’m), n.[<un-, not + 
narcism.] The attachment of libido or psy- 
chic energy to an object outside of the indi- 
vidual himself. The libido has all the ap- 
pearances of service to the object. Unnar- 


cism and altruism seem to be synonymous. 
Rare. 


unnarcistic (-sis’tik), a. [<unnarc(ism) + 
-istic.] When psychic energy is put into the 
service of objects not too obviously pertain- 
ing to the person himself, it is said to be un- 
narcistic. The term seems to be synony- 
mous with altruistic. 

‘The genital level is relatively unnarcis- 
tic and unambivalent.’ (Healy, W., Bron- 
ner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Structure 


and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 


unproductive mania (un-pro-duk’tiv mã’- 
ni-a). See mania, 

unreality depression. See depression, un- 
reality, 

unresolved (un-ré-zolvd’), a. [<un-, not 
+ resolve, to break up or separate into con- 
stituent parts; to convert, transform into 
some other thing <L. re-, again, back 
solvere, to loose, take apart, dissolve.] This is 
a term applied by Freud to psychological 
states resulting when the normal phases 
of development have not been worked 
through, but where arrest occurs at some 
Particular point producing a ‘complex’, 


which with the associated affect causes a 
conflict. 


For example, one speaks of an unresolved 
edipus complex. 


Pand mind (un-sound’ mind’). Insan- 


unveilin (un-val'i 7 
of + veil, ing), n. [<un- removal 


A term used by Fritz Wittels to 
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Urinam Feminae Dilectae + -* 


denote the uncovering or revelation of psy’ 
chic components. vo . 
uranism (a’ra-niz’m), n- [< r ate 
lit. ‘the heavenly’, title of ne Oa 
Venus, born, without a mother, as a 
nés, the god of heaven. Eros, be n pane 
Hesiod the oldest and mighties E 
gods, had likewise the title Kranti ee, = 
the patron of male homosexu A ee 
Venus Urania was the protectie 
sexualists, whether male or eme Se ie 
of love in general both ie e 
another title, Pandemos.] Tie 18 
used by Karl Heinrich Ulrichs at 
homosexuality; the female hor 
called urninde, the male urning. heterosex¥" 

The corresponding term for eRe of 
ality is dionism (from Dione, 
Venus Pandemos). 

Neither term is used often. or. oi- 
uranomania (-nd-ma’ni-A); 7% Selusion, 
ranós, sky, heaven + mania.) hey are 
expressed by certain pagini: 
of divine or celestial origin. Y 4> ‘bs 


, ouran 
uranophobia (-fö'bi-å), ”- P f 
heaven, sky + phobia.] Fear o Thales 
uremic hallucinosis (ū-rë mi urine F 
nō’sis) [<uremia <Gr. oŭron, j 


assoc’ 
hem(o)- + -ia.] Hallucinatory states 


~thra), n. [<€ te. 
ee Ps ae <ourein, urina urinal) 
urethra, the canal leading oat y by wey 
bladder to the outside of t atin syC 
of the penis, gains importar upor 
try because of the stress lai io regar 
psycho-analysis. The urethra sychoan® 
an erogenous zone. Thus, Ti 
speak of urethral erotism an ons presente 
‘There were also indioa nv 
“urethral erotism”. As a Chl" ould saie 
with other boys to see whia Ce A ite 
his water highest in the van it fall 
boy he had more than a a 
his mouth (Sadger’s secondary, Ana, 
tism).’ (Jones, E. Papers 0” = Comp? 
(4th ed). William Woo 
Baltimore, 1938) a f we 
urethral (-’thral), a. [<ureth ter 
Pertaining to the urethra: in psy 
quires special significan ‘d ee of 


. Freu! 
through the formulations o! a A 
gard to the relationship of P We 
to the urethral zone. aasid di-at 
uric acid diathesis (aril ae 
sis). See lithic diathesis. 


urinam feminae dilectae 1 A 
immitere [L.] The phase refers 


‘Urninde 


nor uncommon among sexual perverts, 
“bladd Y, to drink the contents of the urinary 
3 er directly from, a beloved woman. 
uoted from Stekel. 
aie se pe 
a (oor-nin’dé@), n. fem. [G. < Ura- 
in emale Uranian; sce uranism.] Female 
Moscxualist. Obs. 
urni Ini i 
tis (oor’ning), n. [G. <Uranier, a 
K n, male homosexualist; see uranism.] 
4 Nomosexualist. Obs. 
Tningism (-iz’ i i 
ranism. (-iz’m), n. [<urning + -ism.] 
urola; 
urine 
Clousness, 


gnia (ū-rō-lag’ni-à), n. [<Gr. oiiron, 
lagneia, act of coition, lust, sala- 
ae Sao iure connected with urine.] 
| Urine: som » Some patients drink their own 

> Some individuals gain gratification 


w 
atching others urinate. 
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Utero-mania 


urolagniac (-ak), n. [<urolagnia + -ac.] 
One who exhibits abnormal interest in 
urine. 

urorrhea (-ré’a), n. [<Gr. oñron, urine + 
rhoía, flow, flux.] Enuresis. 

user (ūz'čr), n. [<L. usus, p-p. of uti, to 
use.] A slang expression to describe a mor- 
phine or heroin addict who takes small 
doses daily for years to keep himself com- 
fortable. See hog. 

uterine theory of hysteria. A theory pro- 
pounded by Hippocrates who held that the 
symptoms of hysteria were the result of a 
wandering of the uterus about the abdom- 
inal cavity. 

utero-mania (i-tér-d-ma’ni-a), n. (<5. 
uterus, the womb + mania.] Insanity associ- 
ated with uterine disorder. Obs. 


V 


vacant spell (va’kant spel’) [<L. vacans, 
-nlis, pres.p. of vacdre, to be empty, void; 
spell, short period; of obscure origin.) Ab- 
sence. 


vaccinophobia (vak-si-n6-f6’bi-a), n. 
[<vaccine <L. vaccinus, derived from cow 
<vacca, cow + phobia.) A morbid fear or 
dread of being vaccinated. 


vagabond neurosis (vag’i-bond nii-rd’- 
sis) [<L. vagabundus, strolling about <va- 
gari, to stroll about, roam.} See drapeto- 
mania, dromomania. 

vaginismus (vaj-i-niz’mus), n. [< L. vagina, 
a sheath, female vagina ++ -ismus = E. -ism.] 
Vaginismus is a painful spasm of the va- 
gina. It generally takes place at some time 
during coitus or it may have its onset dur- 
ing the stage of preparation for the sexual 
act. There may be an organic factor associ- 
ated in a causal way with vaginismus, 
though the etiology is often psychic. 
vagotonia (vā-gō-tō'ni-å), n. [<L. vagus, 
wandering; vagus nerve -+ -tonia.] Vago- 
tonia, or excessive excitability of the vagus 
nerve, is said to be not uncommon in pa- 
tients with schizophrenia, in whom it ap- 
pears sometimes as a general condition, but 
more frequently as a local one. 

‘Under the conception of vagotonia we 
include all those constitutional conditions 
in which, in addition to the manifestations 
of a functionally increased vagus tonus and 
increased irritability in this anatomical sys- 
tem, there also exists a condition of in- 
creased sensitiveness to pilocarpin. In the 
light of the previously described antago- 
nism between the two parts of the vegeta- 
tive nervous system, we may add as a fur- 
ther earmark of the Vvagotonic disposition a 
relative decrease of reactivity to sympa- 
thetic stimuli.’ (Eppinger, H. and Hess, L. 
Vagotonia (2nd ed, » tr. by Kraus, W.M. 
and Jelliffe, S.E. Nervous and Mental 
oo Publishing Company, New York, 


vagotonic (-ton‘ik), a. Pertaining to or 
affected by vagotonia. 


vague perplexity (vag’ pér-plek’si-ti) 

[ ne perplexus, entangled, confused <per, 

: rie is plexus, involved, entangled, 
es ecte; t s: at : 

Dysbulia. re, to plait, braid, interweave.] 


vagus, neurosis of the, 


See neurosis of the 
vagus, of 


1, 
si a 
vandalism, sexual (vandalizm, e 
shoo-al) [<L. Vandalus, a mem SPE 
Teutonic tribe which sacked oe oll 
A.D.; hence a savage destroyer.] ee 
nate impulse to destroy the ee 
represented in pictures, statuary, að 
à-DÖ -te-re , 
vapores uterini (vapa ias on w a 
n.pl. [L., ‘uterine vapors =| t an ae 
cient belief that vapors, agree Ae pa 
uterus, passed ben the brain, 
ing mental disorders. 
ing mental d sass ons 


vapors (va’pérz), mpl. [<L. hypochondri- 


exhalation, vapor.] Hysteria; 
asis. Obs. 


P i uai x 
variant, epileptic (vâr'i-ant, CT 


i i . of variare; 
[<L. varians, -ntis, pres-P: ini phenom: 


a E P pim 
riation.] There are many Cì Among the! 
ena of the so-called epilepsies. ‘annie wil 


e the varicties listed by 5.4. i Psycho- 
‘on in the Journal of Neurology 4” 
pathology, January 1928. 
I. Motor Variants: , | epilepsy 
1. Myoclonic or regiona a 
2. Epilepsia partialis conti 
. Tonic epilepsy | 
T es ee epilepsy 
5. Inhibitory or akineuc € 
II. Sensory Variants: 

1. Reflex epilepsy 

2. Sensory epilepsy 

3. Affective epilepsy 
III. Psychical Variants. 
IV. Visceral Variants. 


oom =! [ 
variation (-a’shun), n- bs eS 
difference, variation canes P-P erse, H 
to diversify, change a A specific a 
ferent.] This genetic term oe ries ae 
distinctive meaning. It appi o heredi d 
ing phenotypical expressiv Y deter™. 
characters and its meaning ! al prine 


by the fundamental biologica = of 


pilepsy 


bcs „onis 
10, ~,. 
<L. varia varit 


. ons e” 

CRTR T nifestavio’™ 4 sp' 
that the individual difiable. Since in Sdu” 
genetic factor are mo yh sexual reP encitY 
cies originating ooh eae om ex” 
tion no real here ivi uals can ms 


of its kinship. Pe 
i anetic theories, : 
According to genetic th hich can a its 
three possible mechanisms ren t fro 
an organism to become di 
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Vascular Neurosis 


arents: TIRT PIEN 
tia nts: modification, combination and muta- 

n (qq.v.). 
ie hones in any frequency distribution 
amount ar cach other with respect to the 
Possess (e a given character which they all 
distriby SiB height), and any frequency 
another fa may differ in a similar way from 
the same ey distribution describing 
tute the ‘I laracter. Such differences consti- 
Vascul Phenomenon of variation. 

cu P Fi i R 
ce cardi neurosis (vas'kū-lēr nū-rō’sis). 
Yat tovascular neurosis, 

cular oye . 
ETA daaa SF Philis (— nū-rō-sif'i-lis) 
© nervou um, a small vessel.] A disease of 

IS system occurring in individ- 


Uals afl y 
lesions Cted with syphilis. The pathologic 
> are observed r < 


Cssels nly in the blood 
teries, lis ystem, especially the 
arteritis of pp Cl example is syphilitic en- 
Cludeg ; 2f the nervous system which is in- 


Syphilis. the generic term of cerebral 
Yasecto, 
Vessel; seg (aSck'ið-mi), n. [<L. vas, a 
enic teny Phor )ectomy.] A surgical and 
Me M; the Sterilizing operation on 
A and tying off the seminal 
te ect on hoe -Usually no unfavor- 
tS follows vac’ Secondary sexual charac- 
ing oo  sectomy, in contrast with the 


tng Ope . 
S Opera Sarna i 
e Sterilization ton of removing the testicles. 


Sis) p Otor ne n R nae 
Ji urosis (vas-5-mö’tër ni-rd’- 


tra vi 
Y . as, v 
Uma ic constitution” + motor.] See. post- 


Soya 
Vi gal 
Gael and nary of Gowers [<L. vas, a 
Congas esot the pneumogastric nerve.] 
thou Cred to pa a syndrome which he 
anyja It resembla vasovagal attack, and al- 
tack Y hysteri es closely that observed in 
acta AS not He? Gowers felt that this at- 
dar ge by materica in nature. It is char- 
ie discomfop, Sea and belching, precor- 
impeng? SSPiratory difficulty, anx- 
The attack? death, and mild mental 
an hoy, AY last from a few min- 
Awr'di-a), n. [L., want of 
š ue-, out + cor, cordis, 
nep tative any mental affection. Obs. 
tem) (103, stem (vej'ē-tā-tiv 
Bye hse auaken tant! Pipe of e 
of 2 Micke €n, invigorate <vegére, 
eXteng WO divis? rouse. ] This system con- 
Isions, (1) the autonomic, or 


TS, part of which arise 
l bulb, while another 
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Verbigeration, Hallucinatory 


part arises in the lower sacral section of the 
spinal cord, go to the ciliary ganglion (from 
the midbrain), to practically all thoracic 
and abdominal viscera (from the bulb) and 
to the genital organs, bladder and lower 
parts of the intestinal track (from the sacral 
section). 

The sympathetic fibers consist of a chain 
of ganglia lying outside the central nervous 
system, and of fibers arising within it. 

The two divisions of the vegetative nerv- 
ous system are said to stand in more or less 
functional opposition to each other. 


ventriculography (ven-trik-ii-log’ra-fi), n. 
[ventriculus, -lum, ventricle, stomach, dimin. 
of venter, -tris, belly + -graphy.] Radiography 
of the brain-cavity. A means of determin- 
ing the presence of structural changes in 
the intracranial contents, which are visu- 
alized by the x-ray, after the direct injec- 
tion of air into the lateral ventricles. 


verbal aphasia. See aphasia, verbal. 


verbalization  (vér-bal-i-za’shun), n. 
[<verbal, pertaining to words <L. verbum, 
word, discourse, conversation + -ization.] 
In psychiatry, the state of being verbose or 
diffuse, — commonly encountered in ex- 
treme degree in patients with the manic 
form of manic-depressive psychosis. 


verbal suggestion (včr’bal su[g]-jes’chun). 
Sce ideoplasty. 

verbigerate (vér-bij‘@r-at), v. [See verbiger- 
ation.] To repeat the same word, phrase or 
sentence over and over again. 


verbigeration (-a’shun), 2. [<L. verbiger- 
atus, p-p. of verbigerare, talk, chat <verbum, 
word + gerere, Carry, bear, produce.] A 
manifestation of stereotypy, consisting of 
the morbid repetition of words, phrases or 
sentences. A patient with the catatonic 
form of dementia praecox kept repeating 
‘muscle, muscle, muscle’, in reply to all 
forms of questioning. ; 

‘When language becomes stereotyped it 
is called verbigeration? (Bleuler, E. Textbook 
of Psychiatry, tr. by Brill, A.A. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1930) 


igeration, hallucinatory (—-, ha-li’- 
vehar [See hallucination.] ‘Many pa- 
tients hear perpetually, in endless repeti- 
tion or with slight changes, the same mean- 
ingless sentences, SO that there is a kind of 
hallucinatory verbigeration.’ (Kraepelin, F. 
Dementia Praecox and Paraphrenia, tr. by Bar- 
clay, R.M.: E.&S.Livingstone, Edinburgh, 


1919) 


Verbochromia 


verbochromia (vér-bd-krd/mi-a), n. [<L. 
verbum, word + Gr. chréma, -atos, color.] 
‘With some people certain words are ac- 
companied by a sense of colour, varying 
with different words (verbochromia). 
(Stoddart, W.H.B. Mind and Its Disorders 
(5th ed.). H.K.Lewis & Company, Ltd., 
London, 1926) 


verbose (vér-bas’), a. [<L. verbosus, full 
of words, wordy, prolix <verbum, word.] 
Overproductive in speech. 


vertigo (vér'ti-gd; L.pron. ver-té’g6), n. 
[L., a whirling (of the head), dizziness 
<vertere, to turn about or around.] Dizzi- 
ness. This may be organically or psychi- 
cally determined. It is a frequent phe- 
nomenon in psychiatric patients, appearing 
as a rule as a defense against unacceptable 
or painful ideas. 


vertigo, epileptic (—, ep-i-lep’tik). Epi- 
lepsia vertiginosa. 

vesania (vé-sa’ni-a), n. [L., madness <ve, 
out, not, un-, in- + sanus, sound, sane.] In- 
sanity. Vesania is an old term, as well as an 
old concept, that meant insanity in general. 
It was used by Sauvages in his Nosologia 
Methodica, of 1763. The group termed ve- 
Sania embraced psychiatric disorders not 


known to be associated with any organic 
disease or disorder. 


vesania anomala (va-si’/né-a a-nd’ma-la) 
{L., ‘irregular insanity’; see anomalous.| 
Mania transitoria. Obs. 

vesania typica circul 
koo-lä’rēs) [L., 
In 1882 Kahl 
thymia to desig: 
forms of mani 
the expression 
chronic forms. 


circ aris (— tē’pē-kå kēr- 
typical circular insanity’.] 
baum used the term cyclo- 
nate the milder, recoverable 
ic-depressive psychosis, and 
vesania typica circularis for the 


vice allemand (vēs’ ál'mäN) [F., ‘German 
vice’.] A term used by Hirschfeld synony- 
mously with homosexuality. In the 18th 
century the French called homosexuality 
‘the German vice’; at an earlier period Eu- 
ropeans referred to homosexuality as ‘the 
Oriental disease’. It seems that every na- 
tion disowns responsibility for originating 
homosexuality, and would like to shift it 
upon another’s shoulders. But, as a matter 
of fact, homosexuality is recorded in classi- 


cal literature. See, €g., Lesbianism, Sap- 
phism, bederosis, pederasty. 
Te neem (vij-il-am’bi-liz’m), n. 


SL. vigil, awake + ambulare, to walk + 
~ism.] A condition of unconsciousness re- 
garding one’s surroundings, with automa- 
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Vita Sexualis 


i ut 0C- 
tism, resembling somnambulism, b 
ing in the waking state. D.. 
curring [<L. vigilanties 
; ol 
-ntis, Pres:P 
“vigil, awake, 


vigilance (vij/i-lans), n. 
wakefulness <vigilans, Ee: 
vigilare, to be or p awake 
lert.] Insomnia. Obs. 
al le when attended by 2a fim 
pain in the head, loss of appeutes s and Sa- 
inution of strength, is by Sauvages s a 
gar considered as a genus of adel Dice 
called agrypnia: (Beopen R 
1 7 ; ew Ze Me. 
tionary (4th ed.), Nev a pss vigil- 


xiety> 


vigility of attention. 
ity of. l 
villa system (vil’å sis’tem). Bo 
system. 


F 
arding-00* 


;raginilé 
‘ti z, virag™ 
viraginity (vir-a-jin’i-ti), n- [ar n mane 
<OF. viragine <L. virage L'r ioption by 
like, vigorous woman.] ins Teas an & 
women of male characteristics: 
pression of homosexuality. 


saty, virginal. 
virginal anxiety. See anxietp, virg i 


čr'ji trib’ut 
virginal tribute (vērji-nal en or virgin 
virginalis, belonging tO a ance ee J 
<virgo, -ginis, maid(en), i 
primae noctis. _ jap'soos) [Lo 
virium lapsus ac nia: n. 
‘decay of energy’.] Lypot y 4 [< 
visceral reflex ait r parts, i9 a 
viscus, -eris, pl. viscera, t aT Baily r E 
nal organs of the anim stricted he by 
physiology, the term 18 re ne te 
sponse of a viscus Or orga e nervous 
the sympathetic or vegeta 


ingle 
response not only of a sim : 
thee organs as a grenp E a 
ters body function a eels 
ple mae is the dysfunction one 
tary tract in certain psy 
tients with anxiety pce l 
T -ninimi mk 
isionism (vizh'un-i2 mM) "sion S 
bens act or sense et eae 2 yeuris™ w 
„p. of vidēre, to see F -39:3 sexi 
p Eiisionism, like every oey point 
aly, has also its physiolog al patho 
arture.’ (Hirschfeld, M. aus, [0Co 
tr. by Gibbs, J. Emerson Bookss a 
York, 1939) alee E 
visual aphasia ('ū-al E i pP 
visualis, attained by sight 
dēre, to see.] See alexis, m vitaliss a 
vital type (vital tip ) r j Sce pioth ah 
belonging to life < vita, life. 


4’lēs, LEI 
ge O 
vita sexualis (vē’tå sek-s0 


p” 


‘ual life? ] Krafft-Ebi 3 : 
p . <b fi 
term for sexual life. ing often uses this Latin 


Vogt (Ki) 

. Oskar (1870- 

Reuropathologist. a 

Voicele 
hi 


), German 


€ssness (vois’les-nes), n. 


aphonia. Aphony, 


Voice], s Z 
ephonia during daytime. Hemer- 
Volition, 
volition, 
volubil; e 
ias ality (vol-i-bili-ti), n. [<L. volubil- 
(of Speech) rapid whirling motion, fluency 
uble.] Oy <volubilis, whirling, rapid, vol- 
Ea erproductivity in speech. 
tator, eee: n. [F., onlooker, spec- 
on.) ceping event <voir, to see, look 
8 Tom. One who obtains sexual 


derailment of. Sec derailment of 
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Vulvismus 


gratification by looking at the genitals of 
another. The individual is also known as a 
scopophiliac. 
voyeurism (-’ izm), n. [voyeur + -ism.] 
‘Peeping’. Sexual pleasure obtained by 
looking at the genitals of another. 
‘Sublimation of the looking impulse can 
be brought about if the interest is turned 
from the genitals to the form of the body. 
This, Freud thinks, normally occurs as an 
intermediary sexual aim and makes possi- 
ble the directing of a certain amount of the 
libido in artistic channels? (Healy, W., 
Bronner, A.F. and Bowers, A.M. The Struc- 
ture and Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930) 


vulvismus (vul-viz’mus), n. [<L. vulva, 


vulva, womb + -ismus + E. -ism.] Vaginis- 
mus. 


W 


Wagner von Jauregg (väg’nēr fôn you’- 
reg) Julius (1857- ), Austrian psychia- 
trist and neurologist; fever treatment of 
gencral paresis. 


waking ptosis (wak’ing t6’sis) [< Gr. plésis, 
a falling <piptein, to fall.] A functional 
paralysis of the upper cyelid, occurring 
temporarily in the anemic or neurotic indi- 
vidual on awaking. 


5 : PR a 
wandering impulse (won dčr-ing im 
puls), n. Drapetomania; dromomania; ec- 
demomania. 


wandering, incoherent speech. The- 
matic paraphrasia. 


wanderlust (wän’dčr-loost), n. [<G. wan- 
dern, to wander + lust, desire.] Wanderlust 
or the morbid impulse to roam or wander 
about achieves distinction in many psychi- 
atric conditions, among which may be 
mentioned the idiopathic form of epilepsy, 
the nosologic condition known as psycho- 
pathic personality and schizophrenia. The 
impulse to wander drives the individual to 
aimless travels, for he knows only that he 
must keep searching for something; he 
never knows why he travels; nor when he 
arrives at a destination does he seek any ob- 
jective there; in fact, there is no destination, 
for whatever the destination may be, it is 
always beyond his reach. The impulse is 
believed to be associated with the Ocdipus 
situation in the sense that the wanderer is 
incessantly secking to establish affiliation 
with one or both parents as he had experi- 
enced it, or longed to experience it, when 
he was a young child, 

ward-work (wawrd'wérk), 
tional therapy this term oft 
tivities which are conducte 


for those patients who are n 
the ward. 


n. In occupa- 
en denotes ac- 
d on the ward 
ot able to leave 


warming up process, 
are brought into existe 
ers. The subject puts 
Into motion, using bod 
tal images which lead 
ment of that state. This 
Ing up process. The warming up process 
can be stimulated by bodily starters (a 
complex physical process in which muscu- 
lar contractions play a leading role), by 
mental Starters (feelings and images in the 
subject which are often suggested by an- 
other Person), and by psychochemical 


‘Spontaneous states 
nce by various start- 
his body and mind 
y attitudes and men- 
him toward attain- 
is called the warm- 


; ‘ gh cof- 
starters (artificial stimulation throug 


fee, for example). . somit 

‘Through the warming uP Pispression 
merous roles arc brought Rorya epes 
which an individual rarely ar p ine. 
ences in the daily rona a Saal 
warming up process which € yer bsorbe 
range of the personality ma fa warm- 
and for the time being unc 2 age St This 
ing up process with a hig ma E 
fact has become the basis Ar Smar con- 
technique. For example an e ercome b 
tractions of the face have aa > to the role of 
a subject when he warmee h hell the mus 

ageressor, during which ‘ ' oduction 
des Sich Wane needed for oi ond st ; 
of the symptom were opty range 0 
merged in the activity © Aoma , 66s 
action.’ (Moreno, J-L. %0 


l- 
eel 'nii-rd'sis), ” sce shell 
i yrnu-ro SIS); 
war-neurosis (wawr aa 
react hallucinatory (er 
i ae . » this © 
weak-mindedness, | à-tö-ri). BY F the 
min/ded-nes, ha-lii’si-na age a 
ression, Kraepclin denote de obs 
feramal states of dementia pré 
mamia. 
weakness (-'nes). Ady yras dines), 
wealth-greediness (welth'gr 
Plutomania. 


m ” sidney 
Weltmerism (welt'mér-iz’™) Lae i 
A ae founder of the ag A SY 
Weltmer Institute at Nevada sgesto ) 
tem of therapeutics based on a 1905 , 
Wernicke (vâr’ni-kč) en ai 
German neurologist; ap ie s n’) [ 
Westphal’s sign S a 
Friedrich Otto Westpha Ce jeri 
gr oe 890.] Loss of the pe ter™ 
wet-dream (wet'drém), ene Tep: 
for seminal ĉjaculation duri Aa 
ilhe 
Weygandt (vi'gint) we 
1939), German psychiatrist ett 
whipping (hwip’ing), ”- re 70-19 
White (hwit) William 
Amcrican psychiatrist. 
aides 
wide-chested type (wid’ches : m 
pyknic. ck a 
Wiersma (vér’sma) Enno pr role’ 
), Dutch psychiatrist ane a F s3) 
Wihtiko psychosis (wif anid? 
[< Ojibwa, windigo, ween@s 


el 
ted up’) i 
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Wilbur, Hervey Backus [ 


A Psychosis found in certain primitive peo- 
eS aS Chippewa, Eastern Cree) 
EEA fen l by a morbid craving for 
mation = 1 ane by a delusion of wansfor- 
ae o a Viktiko, a supernatural be- 
“es eared by this tribe. 
188} ra ber) Hervey Backus (1820- 
field and pee pioneer educator in the 
ahi ntal deficiency. 
ler ore (wil’too-bé a-buv’). Ad- 
indicate ees this term from Nietzsche to 
te tendency of the neurotic fe- 
herself with the male. 


7 B. and Lind, J.E. 
at 9, 9 a 
1917) ° Yard & Company, New York, 


term fom Ne (-up’). Adler borrowed this 
Mdivig als letzsche to denote the neurotic 
Striving toward masculine ag- 


(-pou’ér). This term, bor- 
i from Nietzsche, denotes 
the neurotic individual to- 
mas an 4 ndividua 
: a erties in order to escape the 
Motes p a Ttainty and inferiority which 
iin emininity, 
Ger anns (vi’mä 
ma 1l mäns) K: 3- 
y i Psychians arl (1873 )s 
Danisha im’) August (1872-1937) 
wi Psychiatrist, s se g 
chosi, 80 (Win'di-os 
a (win di-g5), n. See Wihtiko psy- 
1p dom 
ò-må “me 


f l 
Nia, nina) of 


ison (wiz’dum meg-å- 
© megalomania.] Sophoma- 


sis, { teq Preëmi point of view, is today 
is ng eet with psycho-analy- 

R ia a to be defined in its lay 

Ares a unless one includes 
Strive i orces in the uncon- 
of th expression, externalization. To 
s, Wee Unconsel n wish is as much a fac- 
ut mene as it is of conscious- 

ae unconscious longs to 

Wigs Py eon that consciousness often 
Ri meaning must be given to 


ten, isan; 

1 . 
fines fleney, an Pulse, a purpose, a desire, 
"ech, ag í cone a striving. Holt de- 
nism of q 75€ Of action which some 

the ode 

y is set to carry out, 


un 


1] Wishes, Fundamental 


whether it actually does so or does not.’ 
(Holt, E.B. The Freudian Wish and Its Place 
in Ethics. Henry Holt & Company, New 
York, 1915) 

‘The kernel of the system Ucs. [uncon- 
scious] con: of instinct-presentations 
whose aim is to discharge their cathexis; 

at is to say, they are wish-impulses.’ 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 4), w. by 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
and The Institute of Psychoanal Lon- 
don, 1924-25) 

In the first place, ‘the unconscious, then, 
consists of repressed mental material. A sec- 
ond characteristic of it is its dynamic nature. 
The unconscious is not a depository for pas- 
sive material, but a region where the most 
active functioning goes on. Unconscious 
processes are typically conative in kind, and 
may thus be conveniently, and not inaccu- 
rately, described as wishes. These wishes are 
constantly striving for gratification, imagi- 
nary or real, and it is to this active striving 
that the external of the unconscious is to be 
ascribed.’ (Jones, E. Papers on Psycho-Analy- 
sis (4th ed.). William Wood & Company, 
Baltimore, 1938) 
wish-dream, masochistic (wish’drém, 
maz-ok-is’tik). A dream which has to do 
with injury to the dreamer himself. ‘From 
this last dream he awakens with the most 
unpleasant feelings; and yet it is a maso- 
chistic wish drear vhich might be trans- 
lated: It would serve me right if my brother 
were to make that sale against my interests. 
It would be my punishment for all the tor- 
ments he has suffered at my hands.’ ‘. . . 
even dreams with a painful content are to 
be analyzed as wish-fulfilments.’ (Freud, S. 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 


Brill, A.A. Random House, Inc., New York, 
1938). Sce dream, punishment. 


wishes, fundamental [-'ez, fun-da-men’- 
tal) [<fundament <L. fundamentum, founda- 
tion, basis < fundare, to lay the bottom, to 
found < fundus, bottom. ] 

The fundamental wishes of the person 
are a classification of the vast variety of de- 
sires ‘which can be satisfied only by his in- 
corporation in a society.’ (Thomas, W.I. 
and Znaniccki, F. The Polish Peasant in Eu- 
rope and America. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1927) 

The concrete wishes of persons ‘all fall 
under one or more of four types or pat- 
terns: (1) the desire for new experience; 
(2) the desire for security; (3) the desire for 
response; and (4) the desire for recogni- 
tion.’ (Park, R.E. and Miller, H.A. “Old 


Wish-fulfilment 


World Traits Transplanted. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1921) 

‘The organization of society has always a 
double character: it makes possible the 
gratification of the individual’s wishes, and 
even the multiplication of them, but at the 
same time it requires that his wishes shall 
be gratified only in usual ways, that their 
expression shall be so regulated as not to 
interfere with the expression of the wishes 
of others.’ (ibid) 


wish-fulfilment (wish’fool-fil/ment), n. As 
the term implies, this is the consummation 
of a desire or wish. The term is of greatest 
importance in psycho-analysis, where it 
constitutes one of the most common phe- 
nomena of the psyche. The term wish, how- 
ever, in psycho-analysis has a wide mean- 
ing. See wish. 

‘I received the impression that my book 
The Interpretation of Dreams created more 
“confusion” than “enlightenment”? among 
my colleagues, and I know that the wider 
reading circles have contented themselves 
to reduce the contents of the book to a 
catchword, ‘“‘wish-fulfillment”—a term eas- 
ily remembered and easily abused.’ (Freud, 
S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 
ci Random House, Inc., New York, 

In Burrow’s phylobiology this term is or- 
ganismically broadened to emphasize that 
this mechanism is a false motivation preva- 
lent throughout so-called normal processes 
and is not by any means limited to the neu- 
rotic individual. The phenomenon of wish- 
fulfilment is a social reaction. It affects 
man as a species and is fundamentally 
traceable to disordered physiological ten- 
sions that are definitely phyletic. 

See also partitive; semiopathic; social image 
eon, T. The Biology of Human Conflict. 
ea ) Macmillan Company, New York, 


wish-fulfilment, asymptotic (—, as-im[p-] 
tot'ik) [asymptotic, pertaining to or possess- 
ing the nature of an asymptote, i.e., ‘a line 
which continually approaches a given 
curve, but does not meet it within a finite 
ae (The Shorter Oxford English 
7 tionary) <a-priv. + Gr. sympiptein, to 
all together, coincide, converge, meet 
oa tosether with + piptein, to fall.] ‘His 
ae chreber’s] ego found compensation 
aneia megalo-mania, while his feminine 

-phantasy gained its ascendancy and 


beca: 
ines: ey haat The struggle and the 


d cease. The jent’ 
i - The patient’s sense of 
reality, however, which had in the mean- 
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Wit 


time become stronger, compelled ma 2 
postpone the solution from the ee 
the remote future, and to content Mi ott 
with what might be described as an cil 
totic wish-fulfilment’ Ci wA ; 
> Strachey, A. 4 
Papers (Vol. a vient Woolf, Hogarth 


i js ter™ 
wish-impulse (-im’puls), n. ‘With this nic 
Freud indicates that each eo ser set, OF 
induces a phantasy, dream, specific ation 
symptom is a ‘wish’, whose gt 


assured that 


s long. 
today will reappear in other ye a vith- 
as it has not been understoo ciod 
drawn from the control of the ae i 
(Freud, S. Collected Papers CE ae Woolf 
Riviere, J.: Leonard and ren sis, LO™ 
and The Institute of Pacha 
don, 1924-25). See thought impulse. nus 
wish-neurosis (-nii-r’sis),, "+ 
denotes a traumatic neurosis aie 
wish to be afflicted seems tO co 


a 
cination are the most essential P 


on 
dream-work, but mp pont ry, toe 


n two morbi 


essential etiology; trauma " (st sis 
ish- is, hallucinatory, i 
wish-psychosis, ‘The formation iu- 
ha-lū’si-nå-tõ-ri). “I mon to hala 
wish-phantasy and its regra] parts 
ot belo’ 
a 


clusively to ape 
are found similarly 1 ie 
acute hallucinatory confusio mator a 
«amentia”), and in the pa nato aedi 
of schizophrenia. The early pecogniZ 


am p 
wish-phantasy, often perfect Yight speaks 


i f 
quite general terms © jiy to drê 
i. ibing it equally ers (Va 
poychosis, asor road, S. Collected Pol Figini 
4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard ono’) 
Woolf and The Institute of Psy! 
London, 1924-25) 
wit, n. [from its 
faculty,’ through easy 
development (aeh an g 
pacity, sharp, quict, 
whimsical mind) the B 
understood meaning he i French 
evolution took place in 11°." yital ® 
esprit (from L. spiritus) Spirits it 
mind; wit.] Wit engages 
sychiatrists because OF Er pa 
ad l associated with i tached ack 
because of any importance, HA The we? 
from a psychiatric point of vi ihesa 
ground of wit is fundamentally 


naar 


Wit, Abstract 


Be aclen ei of many other psychic phe- 
tion of EN is usually not a manifesta- 
of the toneu idity, any more than are slips 
ical SR a or pen, There are no nosolog- 
occupies the 2 nor syndromes, in which wit 
general sen basilon of abnormality in the 
appears in Seto that term. To be sure, wit 
its import eo P clinical conditions, but 
usually ee total clinical picture is 
Psychologie T erable. In short, wit is a 
Sue, Freud w rather than a psychiatric is- 
the topic wonders just why he has treated 
‘Some aa so exhaustively when he says: 
Wit is Mate ee whether the subject of 
because th, of such effort.’ It is, he adds, 
een all ps z an intimate connection 
use wit i = hic occurrences’ and also 
reud re universal. 

all those gards wit ‘as the most social of 
Bain pie chio functions whose aim is to 
ie ad It often requires three per- 
z tes 
“self to th 
in yom 

uni : 

the displace through condensation 
E can be deei to no greater extent 
i. thi phered by the intelligence 


‘Feud q 
pch Pee wit as ‘a developed play’ 
ae r ae draw a small amount of 
latet O a he free and unencumbered 

Å cj ur psychic apparatus, an 
Raine = “Ze this pl nata 

Th pleasure as an incidenta 

e 

econ © Pleas A 
ary oni of wit originates ‘from an 
Sake piditars in inhibition; comic 
econ ht; While h economy of expenditure in 
W expa omor originates from an 


Titing T ¢xPenditure i i i 
Ratings penditure in feeling? (The B 
ainda i Sigmund Dell iy Sd ak 
aa abstra €, Inc., New York, 1938) 


ct P 
ws (wit ab’strakt). See tendency- 


It, 

of tuality ; 
he e mt (—, ak-chū-al’i-ti in). One 
wale $ aae es of wit is what Freud 
many Persons at actuality (dealing with 
Of pie, itticism ngs, or events), which in 
tieg in cure än, T provides a prolific source 
asig the life p; CXPlains several peculiari- 
Writings me pd of wit? (Freud, S. The 
38) Sandom peel Freud, tr. by Brill, 
Ouse, Inc., New York, 


» a-li’zhun in) [allusion, 
kan play upon words; a 
reference to <L. allusio, 


>a plaigeula 
"8 or sporting with <ad, to + 
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Wit, Critical 
ludere, to play, sport, dally.] Wit is often ex- 
pressed through allusions, which Freud 
calls ‘representation through “relation- 
ships and associations”’.’ 

‘Every fathom a queen’, which is a modifica- 
tion of the familiar Shakespearean quota- 
tion, ‘Every inch a king’, and served as an 
allusion to a prominent woman who was 
unusually big physically. (Freud, S. The 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, 
A.A, Random House, Inc., New York, 
1938) 

Freud says that omission is also a form of 
allusion. ‘Once more we encounter the 
two Jews in front of the bathing establish- 
ment. “Another year has passed by already”, 
says one with a sigh.’ (ibid) 
wit, blasphemous (—, blas’fé-mus) [<Gr. 
blasphémos, evil-speaking, blasphemous 
<bléx (?), slack, stupid + phémé, voice, 
words, speech.] See wit, critical. 
wit, characterization. See characterization- 
wit. 
wit, comparison in (—, kom-par‘i-sun in) 
[<OF. comparaison <L. comparatio, -onis 
<comparatus, P-P- of comparare, to pair, 
match <cum, together, with + par, equal.] 
Freud expresses some doubt about jocular- 
ity in comparison-wit. 

He cites the following from the writings 
of Litchtenberg: ‘It is almost impossible to 
carry the torch of truth through a crowd 
without singeing somebody’s beard.” 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938) 
wit, condensation (—, kon-den-sa’shun). 
Condensation (q.v.)_is particularly com- 
mon in wit. Freud refers to the word famil- 
lionaire, a whimsical condensation of famil- 
ilar + milliJonaire in the quoted passage: 
‘Rothschild treated me in a very famillio- 
naire way,’ which means: ‘Rothschild 
treated me quite familiarly, i.e., as well as a 
millionaire can do that sort of thing.” 
(Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A, Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1938) 
wit, critical (—, krit'i-kal) [<critic <Gr. 
kritikés, able to discern or judge <hkrités, 
decider, judge <Arinein, to separate, dis- 
tinguish, sift, decide; judge.) Certain wit- 
ticisms are critical and blasphemous. Freud 
cites the story about Heine, who ‘when the 
kindly priest commended him to God’s mercy and 
inspired him with the hope that God would for- 
give him his sins, replied that God certainly 
would forgive him, for ‘that is what he is 


Wit, Cynical 


here for, and for no other purpose have I 
engaged him.’ (Freud, S. The Basic Writ- 
ings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Ran- 
dom House, Inc., New York, 1938) 

wit, cynical (—, sin’i-kal) [<Gr. kynikés, 
a cynic, follower of the philosopher Antis- 
thenes <kýön, kynós, dog, whether from 
FQnésarges, the gymnasium (in the suburbs 
of Athens) where the Cynics foregathered 
for their ‘curlike manners and snarling 
arguments is uncertain.] There is a form of 
wit called tendency-wit by Freud. ‘The first 
use of wit, which goes beyond the mere pro- 
duction of pleasure, points to the road 
ahead of us. Wit is now recognized as a 
powerful psychic factor whose weight can 
decide the issue if it falls into this or that 
side of the scale. The great tendencies and 
impulses of our psychic life enlist its service 
for their own purposes.’ He goes on to say 
that ‘where wit is in the service of the cyni- 
cal and skeptical tendency, it shatters the 
respect for institutions and truths in which 
the hearer had believed, first by strength- 
ening the argument, and secondly by re- 
sorting to a new method of attack. Where 
the argument secks to draw the hearer’s 
reason to its side, wit strives to push aside 
this reason.’ (Freud, S. The Basic Writings of 
Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) 

wit, displacement (—, 
When an object or a person 
placed by another, 
placement-wit. 

‘A beggar implored the help of a wealthy 
baron for a trip to Ostend, where he as- 
serted the physicians had ordered him to 
take sea baths for his health, “Very well, I 

Š ` > 
shall assist you,” said the rich baron, “but is 
it absolutely necessary for you to go to Os- 
tend, which is the most expensive of all 
watering-places? * “Sir,” was the reproving 
reply, ‘nothing is too expensive for my 
health”? (Freud, S. The Basic Writings o 
Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) 
wit, double meaning in (—, dub” mēn’- 
ing in) According to Freud, ‘If we delve 
more deeply into the variety of “manifold 
application” of the same word, we sud- 
denly notice that we are confronted with 
orms of “double meaning” or “plays on 
words” which have been known a long 
time and which are universally acknowl- 
nor as belonging to the technique of wit.’ 
sreud cites as an example from Shake- 
Bisel Discharge thyself of our company, 

'stol? (Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sig- 


dis-plas’ment). 
in a joke is dis- 
Freud speaks of dis- 
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Wit, Naive 


i andom 
mund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. R 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) aie 
i i 7 sta 
wit, doubt in (—, dou in). Trani T 
that ‘in a series of other compái Se i 
tempted to ascribe an indisputab iA which 
witty expression to another eee ihe 
again in itself has nothing to P be p 
nature of the comparison. He i ay that 
ample from Lichtenberg: ‘It is a PUN the 
one cannot sce the learned bou oe have 
writers, in order to find out oe Sig- 
eaten. (Freud, S. The Basic H A E adom 
mund Freud, tr. by Brill Aa . 
House, Inc., New York, 19 < ar-a’shum 
ee aagaj-er-a sh 
wit, exaggeration in (—, ¢8-7 J magnify 
in) [<L. exaggerare, to heap aP c of rub- 
exaggerated <ex, out + nap TE or ram- 
bish or any material for a m to regain the 
part.] ‘There are other i ae 
feeling of nonsense in order to € sarod 
ne . xaggeralion, $ 7i quce 
from it; caricature, exagger Pius produce 
travesty utilize the bra ape S The Basi 
z “re = . 7 
“comical nonsense”.’ (Freud, rill, A+ 


Writings of Sigmund Freud, T 1938) 
Random House, Inc., New ; eth gee 
wit, exhibition (-; ek-si-bish 
obscene wit. , See ier deng” 
wit, harmless (—, härm'les). 

> 
pik ” H-draw S 
withdrawal symptoms (wiT 


amp mna. Oe aia rls charact cre” 
(restlessness, yawning, CM! i ae eaa 
pilomotor activity, GEGEWE ips in el 
tion, lacrimation, sneezing, vomitin e 
domen and lower extremities, y a cula 
diarrhea, excessive perspira dits om 
twitching) experienced ya drug is 
phine and heroin when a Tonger taken" 
denly withdrawn, that is, i oes w! 
wit, indirect (wit’, in-di-r ae 
allusion in. i live inl = 
wit, invectives in (—; vec invectus Api 
invectivus, scolding, abusiv gs, tola ue 
of invehere, to carry, beam p in t vehi 
assault, attack with po s nest 

ear, carry, convey. . z our P 
P ‘By belittling and humbling wwe dit 
by scorning and ridiculing. feat b re 
obtain the pleasure of 5, the 
laughter of the third Pt Basic ‘ 
spectator.’ (Freud, S. 1 S'A. RA 
Sigmund Freud, tr. by B38) 
House, Inc., New York, 


a pe in. 
wit, manifold application * 
double meaning in. , j naif, 
wit, naive (—, nä-ēv’) I< LD. na 
less, ingenuous, unaffecte! 


Wit, Nonsense in [ 


born, į 

on omits natural, not artificial.] Freud 

Dial t = Species of the comic that is 
cy Cosely allied to wit is the naive. 


* : : A 

hes — ie girl of four years heard 
S >] awis É i 

aa refer to a Jewish acquaintance 


ter’s loo and on later hearing the lat- 
rected ho referred to } X, she cor- 
ca nae menea saying, “No, that is not 
= Shicbrecie her husband is a Hebrew she is 
of Sieniund F (F reud, S. The Basic Writings 
House I reud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 
«Ne. New York, 1938) 
Wit, no gk 
Said Jy 
Witty 


, non’sens in). It is 
‘ ‘sense lurks in... 
se and that this sense in non- 
he Basic ms nonsense into wit.’ (Freud, 
rill, ARa Gs of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 
°38) andom House, Inc., New York, 
Never 
to 

a Man,’ ite en would be best for mor- 
ade Aiter — the sages of the Flie- 
‘ed thousand | ardly one man in a hun- 
“- has this luck.’ (ibid) 

it, o rene. See obscene wit, 

i? Mission 


wi 
wo allus ion in 


in (—, 6-mish’un in). See 
Oing'(_ ee 
; gi » out’dad-ing) [ < outdo, to 
din, Ata This is a form of wit, 
on takes the cud, in which ‘a contradic- 
t oon? Place of an exaggerated con- 
be ew noti 
ard Oticed remnants of food on the 
oa can tell you what you 
id the a remarked. “Well, lets 
u are eae her. “Beans,” said the first 
cans og; responded the other. 
"reud ` Tia T day before yesterday.” 
lite » tr, by ae Writings of Sigmund 
e w 7 
Wit a York, 1933) Random House, 
Ti . 
fe an Ge, 


F oF hoe par’6-di in) [<Gr. 


ems in which serious 
e nge 
Verteg? a burlese d so as to become bur- 


Wit, x > Song.] See wit, exaggeration 
Wie e°°8nition į 
retopnic wa (3 rek-og-nish’un in). 


Opni Nt] Ae ha 
mij. lion, th Y exhibits what Freud calls 


ar at is. è J 
niw io nee the discovery of the fa- 
leas Stead Expects to find something 


ip Sur; ; i 
Rigg Table Fever the familiar is 
ön Pleasure not difficult to recog- 

efer it to e as economy-pleasure 
(Fre the economy of psychic 
ud, S. The Basic Writings 


ud, tr, b ; 
Š ; by Brill 
» New York, oa Random 


=n Is 
> Sat ir in) [<L. satura, a 


-aditure > 
lemy, TE. 
u 
Ouse, Tae 


Wi 
ut Sting 


5] Wit, Unification in 


native Roman species of didactic poetry, 
originally dramatic,—a mocking medley so 
named <satura (i.e., lanx, platter) filled 
with food composed of various ingredients, 
a medley, hodgepodge.] ‘Concerning a sa- 
tirical comedy Heine remarked: “This sat- 
ire would not have been so biting had the 
author of it had more to bite”. (Freud, S. 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. Random House, Inc., New 
York, 1938). 

wit, sophism in (— sof’iz’m in) [<Gr. 
séphisma, any clever, skilful act; device, 
sly trick, quibble <sophizesthat, to play 
subtle tricks <sophds, skilled, cunning, 
clever, wise.] ‘The suitor objects, because 
the bride has a short leg and_ therefore 
limps. The agent contradicts him. “You 
are wrong,” he says. “Suppose you marry a 
woman whose leg: sound and straight. 
What do you gain by it? You are not sure 
from day to day that she will not fall down, 
break a leg, and then be lame for the rest of 
her life. Just consider the pain, the excite- 
ment, and the doctor’s bill. But if you marry 
this one, nothing can happen. Here you 
have a finished job”.’ (Freud, S. The Basic 
Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. 
Random House, Inc., New York, 1938) 
wit, tendency. See tendency-wit. 

witticism, self-critical (wit'i-siz’m, self- 
krit‘i-kal) [Dryden’s coinage <witty, after 
the pattern of criticism.] Freud says that ‘a 
particularly favorable case for tendency- 
wit results if the intended criticism of the 
inner resistance is directed against one’s 
own interest, or more carefully expressed, 
against a person in whom one takes an in- 
terest, that is, a composite personality such 
as one’s own people.” 

«Another story relates how on the steps of a 
rich man’s house a schnorrer (an habitual beggar) 
met one of his own kind. The latter counseled him 
to depart, saying, “ Do not go up today, the Baron 
is out of sorts and refuses to give any one more 
than a dollar.” “I will go up anyway, replied 
the first. “ Why in the world should I make him 
the present of a dollar? Is he making me any pres- 
ents??? (Freud, S. The Basic Writings of Sig- 
mund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) 
wit, travesty in (—, trav’es-ti in) [travesty, 
a burlesque or ludicrous imitation of a seri- 
ous work <F. travesti, p.p. of travestir, to 
disguise <L. transvestire, see transvestite. 
See wit, exaggeration in. 
wit, unification in (—, i-ni-fi-ka’shun in), 
Unification in wit ‘is analogous to conden- 


Wit, Unmasking in 


sation by compression into similar words.” 
Freud cites an example from Lichtenberg: 
‘January is the month in which one extends 
good wishes to his friends, and the rest are 
months in which the good wishes are not 
fulfilled.” (Freud, S. The Basic Writings of 
Sigmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1938) 


wit, unmasking in (—, un-mask’ing in). 
See disguise in wit. 


wit, word. See word-wit. 


wit-work (wit/wérk), n. In the expression 
wit-work Freud uses the component element 
work in the same sense as he does in dream- 
work, namely, to denote the psychic proc- 
esses operating in each case. 

‘But the processes which led to the same 
results—condensation, displacement, and 
indirect expression—we learned to know as 
peculiarities of dream-work.’ (Freud, S. 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. by 
Brill, A.A. Random House, Inc., New 
York, 1938) 


Wollenberg (v6l’en-bérK) Robert (1862- 


), German neurologist and psychia- 
trist. 


womb-phantasy (wodom’fan’ta-si), n. Of 
the vast number of phantasies, this is one of 
the commonest in psychiatric patients. It is 
as a rule a phantasy of the unconscious and 
is almost always symbolically expressed. 
When it appears in consciousness it is 
highly disguised. It is commonly depicted 
as living alone on an island void of all 
things or as living in a cave of mother- 
earth, or as being alone in a roomor church. 
The possible representations are legion. 
Freud draws a distinction between 
womb-phantasy and re-birth. For instance, 
while speaking of the homosexual fixation 
of a boy for his father, Freud says: ‘This in- 
stance, I think, throws light upon the mean- 
ing and origin of the womb-phantasy as 
well as that of re-birth. The former, the 
womb-phantasy, is frequently derived (as 
it was in the present case) from an attach- 
ment to the father. There is a wish to be in- 
side the mother’s womb in order to replace 
er during coitus—in order to take her 
place in regard to the father. The phantasy 
of re-birth, on the other hand, is in all 
Probability regularly a softened substitute 
(a cuphemism, one might say) for the phan- 
tasy of ,iMcestuous intercourse with the 
mother.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers (Vol. 3), 
tr. by Strachey, A. and J.: Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Hogarth Press, London, 1925) 
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Words 
5 Msi e ca- 

word-cathexis (wérd’ka-thek’sis)- Se 

thexis. 

word-deafness (-def’nes); 

auditory. ; 

word-making (-'māk-ing), 

poiesis. 

word-obsession ('ob-sesh’un), R: 

matomania. 


iterally 
word-salad (-’sal’ad), n. [sala a <L. 
‘salted? <OF. salade <b: eect; heard 
sal, salt.] This is the type > J oats of de- 
most frequently in advance mix- 
mentia praecox, characterize gess to. 
ture of phrases that are mema he patien 
listener and, as a rule, also ga grou 
producing them. A word-sala Jess until the 
neologisms. They are pisang al ngths 
patient discusses the ncologis nificance 
thusrevealing their underlying Sie not We 
It is, so to speak, a coded 1ang atent BO ja 
like dreams in principle; the Pe a py 
the table to the code and on Y nearing 
vide meanings to the otherw!s 
dialect. jogs 


. ithetical 
words, with two antit ervards the Ciest 


i iction 
gory of antithesis and contrad ae 


n. See aphastts 
n. Onomato- 


Ono- 


the word “no” does not see 
dream.’ (Freud, iL, 
Dreams (3rd ed.), tr- by k 33) 
Macmillan og er 

t. oO aa 
quotes from K.Abel (Sprache a t s 
Abhandlungen) as follows: nji r 4s 
tian language, this uniqu r of Wipe 


exact opposite of the ae 
can imagine anything $0 ong” in 
sical, that the word at 
means “weak” as well as 
noun “light” is eg A - 
“darkness” as we: Mea 
view of this and many, pose p 0 guage 
tithetical meaning, the + ol las or 
for doubt that in at least per of Wg 


* um! oté 
there were quite a large is time de” 
which at one and the ene thing: ay 
thing and the opposite O t acle BY, aus’? 

Freud concludes the a" h conje yp 
that ‘we cannot dismiss he jatri te : 
which forces itself on us p A jang4@? asi 
we should understan ore 


ie more Oy 
dreams better and translate, eveloP pap" 
if we knew more about the 

language.’ 1, f 
(al. D tr. by Riviere, J 


Word-wit 


Virginia W 
Woolf and The Insti j- 
oanalysis, London, 1924-35) = 


Word-wit (-'wi 

ae oe (-’wit). When the strength of wit 

cites the Aaa Freud calls it word-wit. He 
“forsaken ne example: ‘Having been 
itoa To y Dame Luck, he degenerated 
ritings FS Duck? (Freud, S. The Basic 
andom 1 tgmund Freud, tr. by Brill, A.A. 

ouse, Inc., New York, 1938) 


Work 
3 Cas ërk’, kā 
e (wërk’, kās’). See social case work. 


Work 
We “Cure (ki 
tion, e (-'kūr), n. Treatment by occupa- 


Worker 

Social yop er care (wēr'kër, åf'tēr-kâr). 

Workin 

shonanahyeiget (verkcing-0'vér), m In psy- 

$ ranging o temal process of re- 

penoldin > adjusting, reconstituting and 

hche ani th excitations produced in the 

hm into ikera Pon being able to direct 

bie harm al r channels in order to prevent 
i effect because of the impossi- 


Or y ; sys 
Outward, Ndesirability of discharging them 


ch 

ta ave : 

aan above Fee orien our mental appa- 
ions whic’ 2 device for mastering ex- 


w 
ich would otherwise be felt as 
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Wryneck 


unpleasant or would have pathogenic ef- 
fects. The “working-over” of stimuli in the 
mind accomplishes wonders for the inter- 
nal discharge of excitations which are in- 
capable of direct discharge outwards, or for 
which such a discharge is, for the moment, 
undesirable.’ (Freud, S. Collected Papers 
(Vol. 4), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf and The Institute of Psy- 
choanalysis, London, 1924-25). For exam- 
ple, anxiety of the neuroses may be amelio- 
rated by ‘working-over’ into conversion, 
reaction-formation, Or defense-formation 
(phobia). 

working-through (-throo’), n. This psy- 
choanalytic concept appears to be synon- 


ymous with working-over. 

‘One must allow the patient time to get 
to know this resistance of which he is igno- 
rant, to «,york-through” it, to overcome it, 
by continuing the work according to the 
analytic rule in defiance of it.’ (Freud, S. 
Collected Papers (Vol. 2), tr. by Riviere, J. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf and The In- 


stitute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1924- 
25) 

wryneck (ri‘nek), n. [<wr, twisted, con- 
torted + neck.] See torticollis. 


XYZ 


xenoglossia (zen-d-glos‘i-a), n. [<Gr. 
xénos, strange, foreign + gldssa, tongue + 
-ia.] Speaking in a strange or forcign lan- 
guage; the word usually implies distaste for 
or aversion to such a speech. 


xenophobia (-fō'bi-å), n. [<Gr. xénos, 
guest, stranger + phobia.) Fear of strangers. 
yawning, persistent (yawn’ing, pér-sis’- 
tent). Chasmus hystericus. 

yen sleep (yen’ slép’), n. [Chinese yen, 
smoke, opium.] A slang expression used by 
morphine or heroin addicts for the somno- 


lence that affects them when the drug is 
withdrawn. 


ylophobia (i-l6-fa’bi-a), n. [<Gr. hýlē, 
wood, forest + phobia.] Less correctly for hy- 
lophabia. Fear of the forest. 


zelophobia (zel-6-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. zélos, 


rivalry, jealousy + phobia.] Fear of jeal- 
ousy. 


zelotypia (-tip’i-a), n.[<Gr. zélos, rivalry, 
Jealousy, zeal + type + -ia.] Excessive zeal, 
carried to the verge of insanity, in the ad- 
vocacy of any cause. 


zoanthropy (z6-an’thré-pi), n. [<zo(6)- + 
4nthrépos, man.] Lycanthropia. 

zoara (zō-ä'rå), n. 
somnia. Obs. 


zone, hysterogenic (zōn’, his-tčr-ö 
[<Gr. z6né, belt, girdle, zone; < 
-genic.] Any area ; 
rise to an hysteri 
lated. 

“Or, when a 
self most bitterl 
to caress her h 


(Origin obscure.] In- 


: -jen’ik) 
tystero- 4- 
of the body which gives 
cal reaction when stimu- 


young girl reproaches her- 
y for allowing a boy secretly 


A gee and, and from that moment 
1s the victim of neurosis, you can of course 


explain it by pronouncing her to be an ab- 
normal, eccentric, hypersensitive person; 
but you will take a different view when anal- 
ysis shows that the touch reminded her of 
a similar one felt in very early youth, which 
was part of a less harmless story, so that 
really the reproaches belong to that former 
occasion. Finally, the problem of hystero- 
genic areas is another of the same kind; if 
you touch one particular spot, you do 
Something you did not intend: i.e., you 
wake a memory which may bring on an 
hysterical attack. . . 2 (Freud, S. Collected 
Papers (Vol. 1), tr. by Riviere, J.: Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1924-25) 


zone, ultra-marginal (—, kas 
nal) [< L. ultra, on the other an si 
+ margo, -ginis, edge, brink, border, 
gin.] ‘Some of these margine 
fringe] may be so distinctly wit a 
of awareness that we are peers aes aU 
but dimly so. Others, 1n par ua $ 
7 , S & Roxen side a 
least, may be so far outst pene 
the twilight obscurity that s 
even dimly aware of them. Te eo ta 
cal parlance, we may me : 
dissociated that they be ag 
marginal zone and are rea, 
i q if pus. 
(Prince, M. The l nee 
lan Company, New York, meaning 
form ™ 
animal. 
cd) 


er 


zoö- (z0'5-), combining i 
animal <Gr. zéion, living beings 


a r R 
zoöerasty (-'Čr-as-U) ah 
erasty.] Krafft-Ebing’s term fo Scually © 
course with an animal. It with sodon) 
sidered to be synonymous eras a 
many psychiatrists prefer zorefinite 
etymologically it has a mor 


ing than sodomy. 


sual int 


i att 
zodlagnia (-lag’ni-a), tall 
Sexual attraction toware < 


zoéphilia (-fil'i-å), 
+ -philia.| Zapin ; i 
We ae , ay 
> the adjective erotica, 3 axei 
Reaftt-Ebing to denote sox ndling a 
caused by the stroking anc fon inter ing 
mals. It does not seier to a ro tE 
ith ani s ch a 
with animals, for whi TA k 
reserves the expression z0 aot 


öphilism, erotic (z6-01 ' 
(< oik 4 * phil(a)- “f= out an 
Erotic impulse to pat or S 
sexual pleasure. ; 
= f5'bi-a), ™ | 
Sphobia (zö-ö-fő'bi-å); ”: jals- p 
aal + phobia.] Fear of anime” vi 


jot 
à = 134). 11 <Gr. $ dar 
zodpsia (zd-op’si-A), "- ; ` 


being, animal, reptile, i 
little animal, insect, ; ] * ; 
vision, sight, act of mane patic s reye 
insects. E.Tanzi says: p oP 
immobile, and appear to 
or adoration, enraptu 
of love, listening to sg Kets and Sun 
threatening with close one g 
looks, or closely eran 
which they think is we MBO 
(zodpsia).’ (Tanzi, E. A Te? F 
Diseases, tr. by Robertson, 
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Zodsadism 
ens 
1909} T.C. Rebman Company, New York, 


Zööadi = ‘ 
oan (25--sad'iz’'m), n. 
ree Me of injuring animals for the 
as a rule, ultimately sexus S 
| z sexual) pleas- 
ure derived from it. à ii 


zwi 
mediary ka tine + stufe, stage.] Inter- 
or an Aa aa lagnus Hirschfeld’s term 
yite der ween or homosexualist. 
yoked tsi, zig’Ot), n. [<Gr. zygatés, 
ón, yoke} T to yoke, match, pair <zy- 
nifies primarily Minlogigal term zygote sig- 
cane Union of he pa il egg produced 
ell in sexual wo cells to form one single 
al reproduction. By an extension 


[<zod- + 
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Zygotic 


of meaning, however, the organisms them- 
selves which develop from fertilized eggs 
are also called zygotes, in order to distin- 
guish them from their germ cells which are 
called gametes. 

Zygotes are diploid with respect to their 
chromosomes and have two genes of each 
pair, while gametes are haploid and have 
only one gene of each pair. (Shull, F. Hered- 
ity (3rd ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York & London, 1938) 


zygotic (-got'ik), a. [zygote + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to a zygote. Referring cither to a single 
cell produced by the union of two cells in 
reproduction or to the individual develop- 
ing from such a fertilized egg. 
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aberrant energy expression. S 
expression, oy Me ts. SEES EMERY 
al , 
apiatomania (ab-lù-tõ-mã’ni-à), n. [<L. 
away, na ae abluere, to wash off or 
tion) a: ey cleanse, purify (see ablu- 
with thoy maaa „Morbid preoccupation 
Part of sees of washing; frequently 
an obsessive-compulsive neurosis. 


abreact; 
ction of emoti : , 
reaction of fs on See emotion, ab- 


absent-mi 

n t-) 

mindedness ___(ab’sent-min’ded- 

State of b absent-minded + -ness.| The 

Occupied ane Inattentive, the mind pre- 
e in bang h some matter other than the 
‘away’ a ar the moment, as if ‘absent’ 
g the p: thus incapable of concen- 

attention, normal amount of required 


n som ‘ 
baseq on s persons absent-mindedness is 
uch cases re mii brain disturbance. In 
“ew. But Frat forget what they formerly 
20 such organic disturbance 
bos . are psychological reasons 
hat a memory. Psycho-analysis 
on o nt-mindedness is readily 
Sú i, psychological basis: the 
-For a y has an unconscious mo- 
Scottish stance, Brill cites the case 
rentous occas; L 0fessor who, on a mo- 
th, sing for din’ went to bed instead of 
at he really prep. We have to assume 
noeeding the pinned going to bed to 
have econ mner, because he would 


Jf he re absent-minded and gone 


lowing Mer 
in T of su 
Wom, Might 


a 
Mento 


looked forward to going 
i ich oiportátice. The fol- 
of van mee e another example: a 
by T dressing i friend of hers and, instead 
i en as Mrs. Smith, calls her 
a name. When the mistake 
Olutely Aa is discovered that she 
3 erneer for Mrs. Smith’s 
an, The fo „not wanted her to marry 
R Sa Motivatare or absent-mindedness 
1 AA. E by unconscious feelings. 
New i: Doubled, Principles of Psycho- 
“a ork, 1949) ay and Company, Inc., 
sty 
Str act 8 a 
A act [sp mbolism. See symbolism, ab- 
Cid 
ta} pental sti 
[s], Stimuli, See stimuli, acciden- 


accident habit. See proneness, accident 
Ek 


accident proneness. See proneness, acci- 
dent [S.]. 


accident, purposeful. See proneness, acci- 
deni [S.]. 


acculturation (a-kul-chū-rā'shun), %. 
[<ac-<L. ad, to + culture + -ation.] 
Originally, a term of social anthropology: 
the transier of one ethnical group’s cul- 
ture to another. By extension, the im- 
planting in children of the customs, be- 
liefs, and ideals held to be important by 
adults of the culture group: a process of 
cultural indoctrination of children. Mod- 
ern educators seem to emphasize the con- 
cept of cultural indoctrination which, un- 
der a more innocent term, is called accul- 
turation. Nevertheless, a great deal of such 
indoctrination is carried out by educators 
without a formal plan, as an unconscious 
attempt at disseminating their own be- 
liefs. (Sladen, F.J. Psychiatry and the 
War. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Il., 


1943) 


acro-esthesia (ak’rd-es-thé’z[h]i-4), n. 
[<acro- + esthesia.] Increased pain sen- 
sitivity in the extremities. 


act-habit (akt’-hab’it), 7. This term, used 
in both general psychiatry and, but more 
specifically, the field of child study and 
child psychiatry, which refers to the im- 
portance of differing cultural aspects of 
the environment in providing and deter- 
mining special developmental aspects of 
the child’s personality. 

J.McV.Hunt (Personality and the Be- 
havior Disorders (Vol. 2). Ronald Press, 
New York, 1944) states: ‘The contrast be- 
tween Tennessee hill-country families de- 
scribed by Claudia Lewis | (1943) and 
those of metropolitan areas 1S not limited 
to the contrast between the infant who is 
nursed for months and the infant who is 
fed by the bottle method on a rigid sched- 
ule. Toilet training is different when there 
are no toilets. The hill-country child ac- 
companies his mother on every sort of 
activity, shopping, to funerals, and even 
births, at the age of two to four, while 
metropolitan children are usually limited 
to a relatively restricted area, and gen- 
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Acting Out, Neurotic 


erally accompany mothers only to places 
like the grocery store and the parks.’ 
Similarly such environmental attitudes 
as ‘minimal attention’ handling of infants, 
‘scientific’ upbringing of children, ‘over- 
solicitousness,’ ‘over-warmth,’ and ‘over- 
attention’ may all result in chronic and 
repetitive activities on the part of the 
child which make for habituation and per- 
sonality-rooted character traits. 


acting out, neurotic (ak’ting out’, nù- 
rotik). The partial discharge of instinc- 
tual tension that is achieved by responding 
to the present situation as if it were the 
situation that originally gave rise to the 
instinctual demand. Acting out is a dis- 
placement of behavioral response from 
one situation to another; not every dis- 
placement, however, results in acting out. 
As so defined, acting out includes the 
phenomenon of transference. The term 
transference is employed if the attitude or 
behavior is in response to certain definite 
persons; the mechanism is called acting 
out if something has to be done indis- 
criminately. Acting out is more than a 
mere feeling or thought, a mere mimic ex- 
Pression, or a mere single movement—it is 
a real acting. ‘It is an acting which un- 
consciously relieves inner tension and 
brings a partial discharge to warded-off im- 
pulses (no matter whether these impulses 
express directly instinctual demands, or 
are reactions to original instinctual de- 
mands, e.g. guilt feelings): the present 
situation, somehow associatively connected 
with the repressed content, is used as an 
occasion for the discharge of repressed en- 
ergies; the cathexis is displaced from the 
Tepressed memories to the present “deriva- 
tive,” and this displacement makes the dis- 
charge possible.’ (Fenichel. Neurotic Act- 
mg Out. Psychoanalytic Rev 
1945.) Fenichel 

that there are also sy 


mptoms which in- 
; but these symp- 


toms could also be called “acting out.” In 


f “acting out,” 
n their extent, 
experienced as 
yntonic. If cer- 
alized to such an ex- 
ct identifies himself 
tainly can be included 
f “acting out.” ? 

analysis, the patient may act 
S, Instead of recalling them. 


In psycho- 
out memorie 
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Active Analysis 

i xam- 
An unmarried female patient, m é 
ple, imagined herself pregnant 


S T 
much older man during the COUPS at i 
analysis. It later became apanren le É 
patient was acting out her a desires 
cestuous desires for her fathe abla to 
which, in the begiak: she was u 
-erbalize under analysis. min 
a acting out does not occut only a 
psycho-analysis. The character Sbrod 
of an individual, for example, te Each de 
and habitual pattern ot renal veel ie 
velops as the result of conflict et trating 
stinctual demands and tin „idual’s be- 
outer world. Although the i ly family site 
havior pattern originates 1n t ba through- 
uation, he preserves this patie d of Te- 
out his life as his typical ar displace- 
acting to any frustration. o 
ment also constitutes acting OUt m 

. aa in-ter- 

action interpretation (ak goun as ‘the 
ta’shun). S.R.Slavson lage of the 
non-verbal reaction of the oe P the pee 
group to the statements Or 3 employed 3 : 
tient. Action interpretation 5, group psy 
most exclusively in activity 
chotherapy. 


action, symbolic (—, conscious 
bolic actions are performed be £ enr 
and automatically. They cain doing th 
tirely accidental by the Dest y 
Depending on their mechan’. sag 
simple or complex al 
selves in such ingone 
laying with a moustache. Jing. ft 
a pocket arranging OF disa rra P enin ‘ys 
These acts conceal definite people w 
when questioned about am 7 n 
ally say they were Just Fe 
ample of a more comple $F . fA mA 
is the following cited ie ought 21006 y 
consulted me once, andi ans he le 
big heavy overcoat. W mi 
office, he forgot to take ko 
him back. Upon rëturInE: gj ing © 
him to inquire about an h 
was anxious to know. er a 
he left, again forgetting Oe for the Fi. 
and when I called him ba Damn 
ond time, he exclaimed: 
ther-in-law, I have to carry princip 
office.” ? (Brill, A.A. DO i m! 
Psychoanalysis. Doubleday 
Inc., New York, 1949) m (s: 5 
actto 3): 


ctive 


jous manner’ ins iP 
i] n; 
he, jingling “jo 


action system. See system, 


, is, 4 
active analysis. See analysts; 


Active Analytical Psychotherapy 


acti ti 

e etici] psychotherapy (ak’tiv 
-lit'i-kal sīi-kō-ther'à-pi). See e 

analysis, active [S.]. i hisi 


active fa i fi i 
SJ antasying. See fantasying, active 


activ > S 
e therapy. See therapy, active [S.] 


activity c: 5 i 
n Sas (ak-tiwi-ti ka-thir’sis). 
vel erapy, especially in activity 
the bot inal a catharsis in which 
occupations oey their unconscious pre- 
action rat} and conscious intent through 
ather than through language. 


activity 

tivity ,8TOUP therapy. See therapy, ac- 
Chotherapy [| and under group psy- 
activity, libido h: a: 

ding), Xz libido-binding (—, li-bid’6-bin’- 


[S]. Ce under immobilizing activity 
actiyj 

~UVity, iiiz 

tivity {g. 700i lizing. See socialising ac- 


actua] 

c . 

acute } Onflict, See conflict, actual [S.]. 
© hallucinosis < 

[S.J]. lucinosis, See hallucinosis, acute 


acut 

zte shock 

RO'sis). Pigs Psychosis (a-kit’ shok’ sī- 
Court acute psychiatric disturbance 


att ms mos war. Its most prominent 
las © (with flacci completely unconscious 
i rom ccid limbs and closed eyes), 
stine © pain minutes to hours; insensi- 
ae i; the with no reaction to external 

e eyelids flutter, the eyeballs 


Wap bile a 
ard, po 8M are rolled outward and up- 


me Ube gous 
n] tite aa ution occurs most com- 
ewe warfare, especially on 

and in active campaigns. 


dict; 
[sq On en ; 
l cma. See enema, addiction 


et wie e Omenan not infre- 
dicted in psychiatric patients 
S ee surgical operations: 
thous, Manage to wough multiple symp- 
as a rula e3Ve many operations 
sien) Seems e ‘the necessity for an 0p- 
Rim Sal’ (Me More psychological than 
nninger, K.A. Man against 


- Hare 
; York, 1938)” Brace and Company, 


aq 
(S ant thera 
PY. See therapy, adjuvant 
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Adviser System 


adolescence (ad-6-les’ens), 7. [q.v.] The 
state or period of growth that begins with 
puberty (bodily changes eventuating in 
physiological readiness for reproduction) 
and ends when the individual has matured 
to the point at which he or she is prepared 
physically, emotionally, and sociologically 
to enter upon courtship and establish a 
home and family of his or her own, 
Roughly, the period of adolescence ex- 
tends from the age of 13 to 20. Girls en- 
ter the period of adolescence about 2 years 
earlier than boys. During the period of 
adolescence masturbation is more common 
in the male than in the female. 


adolescent crisis. See crisis, adolescent 
[S.]. 


adultomorph (a-dul’té-mawrf), 1. [< 
adult + -morph.] A term suggested by 
Dr. L. Kubie to designate those psycho- 
analysts who, according to him, auda- 
ciously interpret in public the phantasies 
ascribed to infants and analyze them in 
terms of adult verbal logic. Sladen identi- 
fies this group with the so-called anthro- 
pomorph of the last century and expresses 
an adverse opinion of them. Many other 
authors, nevertheless, give considerable 
credit to this adultomorph group and ac- 
cept their theories as important basic 
principles in the science of modern infan- 
tile psychiatry. (Sladen, F.J. Psychiatry 
and the War. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1943) See also anthropomorph 
[S.]. 

adventurousness (adven’chér-us-nes), 1. 
| <adventurous <ME. aventurous <OF. 
aventuros <ME. aventure, auenture, OF. 
auenture <L. adventura (i.e. res), fut. p. 
fem. <advenire, p.p. adventus, to arrive 
at, come, to happen. ] The condition char- 
acterizing the child in the preschool pe- 
riod in which there is an urge to rough- 
and-tumble freedom and curiosity. This in- 
volves the need of using the larger muscles 
rather than the smaller ones. Activities 
such as climbing, running, tricycle riding, 
ball playing, the use of big toys, the need 
to touch and handle everything within 
reach, and wandering away in search of 
new adventures characterize this period. 
The short span of attention required pro- 
duces a rapid shifting from one activity 
to another. See also wanderlust. 


adviser system (ad-viz’ér sistem). A sys- 
tem introduced in various United States 


Aero-acrophobia 


Service Units for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the ‘morale’ and preventing mental ail- 
ing or breakdowns through cadres of ‘ad- 
visers’ trained for that purpose. 

‘An unthoughtful, sadistic leader any- 
where in the hierarchy of command can 
cause distress to all the men under his 
command; but the person with greatest 
influence on the emotional stability of his 
men is the immediate superior, the pla- 
toon leader in the army. Where the pla- 
toon leader is himself a stable person, 
where he knows, either with or without 
training, how to create good will within 
the group without the loss of fighting effi- 
ciency, then the neurotic level and all its 
accompaniments are low. The exact re- 
verse of symptoms occurs when the pla- 
toon leader is indifferent, unthoughtful, or 
too egotistic to be interested in others 
than himself. 

‘A training program, termed the Adviser 
System, was set up at one camp to attempt 
to correct these defects. Platoon cadres 
met in groups for lectures on the “prac- 
tical psychology” of the men in their 
units. In addition, they were made con- 
scious of the importance of: (1) explain- 
ing the thousand and one details which 
are accepted without question by the 
“old timer,” but which seem meaningless 
to the new trainee (it is amazing how the 
“mind of the trainee” can be irritated by 
commands and demands which seem to 
be without reason); (2) taking a vital and 
personal interest in solving the emotional, 
domestic, and physical problems of the sol- 
dier; (3) providing the psychiatrist with 
an “army case history” of the soldier who 
is referred to the mental hygiene clinic: 
(4) assisting in the readjustment of the 
soldier as suggested by the psychiatrist 
through the encouragement of socializa- 
tion and the proper assignment of tasks; 
and (5) bringing to the attention of his 
company commander any abuses and in- 
Justices present in the unit. 

‘This program was eminently success- 
ful not only in allaying psychoneurotic re- 
actions in the unit; but the absence with- 
out leave (AWOL) decreased from 1.2 
per cent in May, 1943, to 0.2 per cent in 
May, 1944. The program emphasized the 
vital importance of selecting and of train- 
ing the sergeants if morale was to be high 
a neurotic and allied reactions low.’ 

rames, SH. The Therapy of the Neu- 


roses and Psych J (a 
delphia, 1948) hoses. Lea & Febiger, Phila. 
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Affection, Masked 


« (5_ap-b-ak-ro-fo bi-d), 1t 
acro-acrophobia (4-ér-d-ak-ro it eo 
[<aero- + acrophobia.] Pest E 
high spaces: the morbid digid © p 
a great height such as occurs ot be 
in a airplane. This malady shoul a He 
confused with air-sickness w bibig LS. 
turbance of vertigo-type- ( oy Mosby 
Synopsis of Neurophychiatry. . 
Company, St. Louis, 1947) ; = 

y P 
affect, a somatic factor Gi 
mat‘ik fak’tér). An affect sei Subject 
in two ways: first, by the pu fn 
tive general emotional state d by the 
fear, anticipation, etc.); oon 
somatic concomitants prov alg 
emotional state, such as, Fiffeulty 
weakness, sweating, breathing 


nausea, etc. 63 
affect block. See block, affect [S 


„energy (-en/ér-ji), 1 
= og oy fe the aware pyi 
may be engendered by app ua organs 
stimulus to the whole hun ae 
with all its individual systems- 
affective energy. 


'gêr. 
affect hunger (—, pang gn 
being’s hunger of affec ae 
emotions. David Levy p 


r indicate e othe 
‘affect hunger to 10 am pose Of in 
fei for maternal love and to" ied 


P” tate 
ri d care im! sta 

i f protection and ©" a 
AE Uhl relationship a lack of P 
of privation due primari A need 
rental affection, w ar ; 

food in a state gr. 3 
OM. Primary Affect Hunk 4-52 19 


A hu 
craving oy m 
: nal i 


Journal of Psychiatry 94, akt) 
d (a-fek’shu pind a% 
affection, maske! l cet 


the f 
By this term Stekel describe’ ted bY peit i 
tions and tender betiv o i disguise 

in indivi no r 
tain individuals i ore hatte for iy Be 4 


so ches 
son toward whom they aC”? Jove R jus, 
as if they gore a oe his is clea seve 
the real face of hate. : 


“ted 
trated in the following €* asely pate’ ref 


teen-year-old patient inte 


3 ntlo! 0 
father who gave all his atte ager prey pis 


t's 
erence to the patien a 
Hate against father, hrath 
whole family, ma i nin 
strong sentiment 1 i Fess sry 
Teun to act with great ome a eves 
itude toward them. He oy turns Fw 
guise of tenderness aM? «yous, 
the role of the good, the 


yefinit® pe 


Affective Energy 


peed and contented lad, hoping he 
a i able to supplant his brother. He 
fig by 5 mask of affection, never betray- 
tested he puch as a gesture that he de- 
ily,” (St pe and the rest of the fam- 

aa mak Phe Interpretation of 
York, 1943) ght Publishing Corp., New 


affecti E ee > 7 
lve energy. See affect-energy [S.]. 


affecti 
ive i S i f- 
fective a moma. See eudemonia, af- 


affectiy. 


affe 

awe igan localization of (a-fekt’, 
especially 4 al-i-za shun ov). An affect, 
gan of ine masw can be felt in any or- 
Organs that ody, but particularly in the 
autonomie are directly supplied by the 
eart | nervous tem, such as the 

intestines, etc. 


€ reintegration. See integration. 


ungs, stomac 
affect-to 
0 Stim) 


, 


he on pia and nervous tonus. 
ative ay, pron ar on represent quali- 
Si antitativi i 
€, normal current e changes of this 


affect 
tran -jgransformation of in dreams (—, 
fho-analytig eee ov in drémz’). In psy- 
und that th interpretation it is often 
ave masquer feelings that one may really 
so Posites, rade in dreams as their exact 
een A ave emotion of joy turns up as 
being net found disguised as the 
ugycOrCealed SS Sobs are discovered to 
of ally referr “i laughter. This process, 
cee affect U to as the transformation 
de the mee into its opposite, is 
Dey ™ obscur ny processes by which the 
is yehic mate €s its true meaning. If the 
bec structed o out of which the dream 
Seng Tepressed eens an affect that has 
an gition in t ay affect can gain repre- 
PPosite affect om by inversion into 
Rent ect. 


a > Catal . 
a ytic. See catalytic agent [S.]. 


ing oe 
Stur 
Line Pathoph b 
emo ess a ) 
emo tiction, or i the visceral components 
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Alternative, Third 


E.F. (Collected Papers on Psycho-analy- 
sis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
1950.) See neurosis, vegetative [S.]. 


aim of instinct. See instinct, aim of [S.]. 


aim-transference (am/-trans-fér’ens), 7. 
The transfer of an individual’s objectives 
from one life situation to another. The de- 
velopment of aim-transference is encour- 
aged particularly in short-term psycho- 
therapy, when conditions do not permit 
the development and subsequent solution 
of the transference neurosis, as defined by 
psycho-analysts. Aim-transference is il- 
lustrated by the case of an 18-year-old 
schizophrenic male whose mother allowed 
him no independence. She had dressed and 
fed the patient throughout his life. The 
patient himself desired to be independent 
and in fact wanted to become strong and 
dominant, like his father. These aims were 
encouraged in therapy and by the strong 
male personality of the psychiatrist, who 
arranged special situations that enabled 
the patient to become the active leader of 
a small group. This transfer of early aims 
to the therapeutic situation constitutes 
the aim-transference. In the situation de- 
scribed, aim-transference was reinforced 
by aim-experience, when the therapist 
maneuvered the environment so that the 
patient was able to achieve his goals. 


akinetic psychosis. See psychosis, akinet- 
ic [S.]. 

alphabet and symbols (al’fa-bet and 
sim’bulz). Words spoken or read are but 
symbols of mental activities. The alphabet 
originally consisted of symbols for objects 
or ideas; the addition of graphic tokens 
for individual vowels and consonants was 
a much later development. In the Hebrew 
alphabet, for instance, which is a direct 
descendant of the first known alphabet, 
the Phoenician, the alef represents graphi- 
cally an 0x, and the beth a house. The Chi- 
nese ideographs and the hieroglyphics of 
the ancient Egyptians also are picto- 
graphs, oF symbolic representations of 
definite objects. (Brill, A.A. Basic Prin- 
ciples of Psychoanalysis. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1949) 


alternative, third (awl-tér’na-tiv, thérd’) 
[<Med. L. alternativus, a., offering or 
presenting a choice of either of two 
(things, etc.) <L. alternātus, p.p. of al- 
fernare, to alternate <alter, one of two, 


Alysosis 


hence, in English, loosely also: one = 
more than two courses that may be 
chosen. | A choice outside the two present: 
ing themseives for the choosing. One 
educational method of value in psyc ho- 
therapy is of introducing the cone pt of 
the tnird alternative. Many patients think 
of a problem in terms ot two alternatives 
only, and when both alternatives are 
blocked by external or internal dithiculties, 
they see no way out...’ By introducing 
a ‘third alternative,’ or possibility, the im- 
passe can be broken and new attempts at 
adjustment can be made. (Levine, M. Psy- 
chotherapy in Medical Practice. Vine Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1943) 


alysosis (a-li-sd’sis), n. [<Gr. dlys, -yos, 
listlessness, ennui, + -osis.] Boredom, 
sometimes appearing as a central phenom- 
enon in the simple form of schizophrenia, 
It is also known as otiumosis, (Bergler, E. 
Psychiatric Quarterly 19, 38, 1945) 


ambiguity of the unconscious. Sec un- 
conscious, ambiguity of the [S]; 


ambition, negative (am-bish’un, 
tiv) [F. <L; ambitio, -idnis, a going 
around among citizens to canvass their 
votes; desire for preferment <ambire, to 
go around <ambi- + ire, to go.| Reik’s 
term used to describe the behavior of the 
masochistic individual who evades every 
possibility of achieving his goal: he seems 
to follow the line of greatest resistance 
against himself, instead of that of greatest 
advantage for himself. The negative am- 


bition is a grim reversal of an originally 
strong and positive ambition, in such a 
way that every Opportunity is missed, ev- 
ery chance of success is turned into fail- 
is avoided. The in- 
t a loser that it is 

is not a good loser 
at all? (Reik, T, Masochism in Modern 
nehart, Inc., New 


neg'å- 


ambiversion (am-bi-vér’shun), n. 
ambi- + version.| This 
designates the balance o 
Introversion and extrav 
main temperamental or 


izations denoting the person’s general atti- 
tude to the environme: 


A nt, namely, intro- 
version and extraversion, are present at 
birth and believed to be constitutional. 

hen, in certain individuals, extraversion 
and introversion are combined in about 


ke 
Psychiatric term 
f the two traits, 
ersion. The two 
personality organ- 
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à le. 
Amnesia, Infantil 


i sonality organiza- 
equal amounts their personality oT aa 
uon is more propeny lo ae z 
version, (Hinsie, L.E. fa ae 
Psychiatry. ‘ihe Macmillan 


New York, 1948) 


h d 
i-veé <umbi 
ambivert (am‘bi-vert), 1. eee aid 
vert.| A person in whom gue equa 
pie Baia are combined ISJ 
amounts, See ambiversion |S-J- "m 
i i a ont, 5e 
ambulatory insulin reunie ; 
sulin treatment, ambulatory = A 
i ania. See 
ambulatory schizophrenia. 
phrenia, ambulatory [5.}. at 
i am-née‘zhi-a, , 
hysterical (am Hane 
= memory Sa si 
i f pa ife or € ae 
icula 2 Í past li a 
varticular period o 5 t E 
latione associated va a peculiar 
shameful humiliation. aa a ity to 
ly selective or systematize 
variety of amnesia. 


amnesia, C 
ter'i-kal). Loss of 


Ave 


amnesia, infantile (—, oi infancy 2rd 
Amnesia for the pror 
early childhood, i.e. iro 
of the fifth year of 
period of our lives s 
ce fe s > č noe 
even those few 150 ean TN 
some people ee ant yesterday 
y zh 
‘as clearly as thoug a 
seldom wholly accurate jg much ail 
The infant's mind cot RE may i (0 
rial which mane toubnaccePt ws 
i : i s unacc 
infancy period, iON an 
gee The ent gcouraeeS ent 
i aterial is vigorously p punisi 
ae etines even brings jd with the og 
and this acquaints the cin a th d 
of its unacceptability es Feil press! 
the mental mechanisms @ i pid 
repression the ee i 
terial becomes burie terial in ass invo 
together with all ma | processe 
with it. Infantile meS ies qi 
potential trends M E mi f. 
nied gratification ie standard gely je- 
ity according to adu “ioina 
“Jones writes: ‘Early hil 
í hi 
sists in weaning Me eth 
sires and directing his nr thes S 
interests; the ation.” The ae 
Freud terms “su have ar 
trends themselves - - al process ome to 
pressed, and the menta Pad beco ec | 
feating them are repress is not Fi 
conscious. This, however g in, 
without a certain cost tities pal 
and amongst other pen 


Amniotic State 


ae for infantile mental life.’ (Jones, 
ai Se on Psycho-Analysis. Williams 
Vilkins Company, Baltimore, 1949) 


Cee ete (am-ni-ot‘ik stat’) [<Gr. 

eh a te membrane round the foetus; 

Y dimin. of amnds, a lamb + -otic.| 
quivalent of intra-uterine State. 


amputati i 
ap tation of personality. See person- 
Y, amputation of [S.]. 


amytal interyi 

) Interview (am‘i-tal in’tér-via). S 
am‘i-tal in’tér-vi). Se 

Narcotherapy [S.] ENR 


anago i 
1C sy) is: See s i. 
ogi RN mbolism. See symbolism, ana- 


anagogi, 
si) geie tendency (an-å-goj'ik ten’den- 
under tendency, katagogic [S.]. 


ana i n 
l birth. See birth, anal [S]. 
ana 


l 
[S.| first phase. See under phase, anal 


anal j 
-~ Im a È P 
[S.]. Potence. See impotence, anal 
analit = 
generale nali-ti), n. [<anal + -ity.] 
Onents of erm referring to the anal com- 
Stinctua} Sexuality, to manifestations of 
anal stap. COMMlict centering about the 


a 


Festatigns T sexual development, to mani- 

€ fixation an erogeneity which indi- 
cot: Analit „the anal stage of develop- 
OMpulsiye ef 1S prominent in obsessive- 
A aSochism €urosis, hypochondriasis, and 
TOtism ` See anal character; anal- 


a 
eco, ~ 
[S.], nd phase. See under phase, anal 


anal tri. 
nad, See triad, anal [S.]. 


Nalycs, 

Si À; 
tecthod of drae, (ämal'i-sis, ak'tiv), A 
Pique in Why anterpretation used in a 
1Msel 


directly and actively, mak- 
im m and giving advice sug- 
due he q ainly by the manifest con- 
ra by Stel oM, This method, intro- 
alytica] tekel, is also called ‘active 
urg ¥chotherapy.’ It constitutes 
terp sociation the passive method of 
the *etation wie and it is, indeed, ‘an in- 
anifest Vhich lays more stress upon 
NY other potent of the dream’ than 
actor. Critics of this method 
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Analysis, Orthodox 


emphasize the fact that it constitutes an 
‘intuitive’ technique and that this ‘intui- 
tive power’ cannot be taught to other 
analysts. Stekel admits that the ‘imagina- 
tive insight into the workings of the 
dreamer’s mind’ is an essential factor. In 
the active analytical method the psychi- 
atrist is concerned with ‘interpretation 
that he has enucleated as much as possi- 
ble from the symbolical wrappings with- 
out any aid from the patient.’ Referring 
to this method, Gutheil is of the opinion 
that dream interpretations ‘will not be- 
come a teachable and learnable science 
until one’s technique of interpretation has 
grown independent of associations and 
other remarks of the patient, except for 
the trifling items of information about 
persons and things. In that event the in- 
terpretation will certainly become less co- 
pious, but more trustworthy.’ (Gutheil, 
E.A. The Language of the Dream, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1939.) 
In such circumstances, of course, the in- 
terpretation of dreams will rather depend 
on the interpreter’s perspicacity and in- 
tuition, as the two qualities essential in 
the technique of active analysis. (Stekel, 
W. The Interpretation of Dreams, Live- 
right Publishing Corp., New York, 1943) 


analysis, minor (—, mi’‘nér). This term 
describes a psychotherapeutic method in 
which the analysis of psychic material is 
rather minor: it attempts neither an ex- 
haustive study of (as does Freudian anal- 
ysis in general) nor deeper delving into 
the subconscious contlicts of the individ- 
ual, but confines itself only to the elucida- 
tion of the salient details considered of 
primary importance in relation to the neu- 
rosis and the individual’s personality con- 
flict. In minor analysis the method em- 
ployed is. of course, of shorter duration 
than in the so-called orthodox, or Freud- 
ian, psycho-analysis, with the analyst’s in- 
tuition and perspicacity playing a leading 
role in this technique. Through the inter- 
a of the most conspicuous of the 
psychic materials the analyst arrives at 
conclusions, makes revelations, and gives 
suggestions with the aim of enabling the 
patient to gain a quick insight into his 
troubles. (Stekel, W. The Interpretation 
of Dreams. Liveright Publishing Corp., 
New York. 1943) 


analysis, orthodox (—, awr’thd-doks). 
The strictly Freudian „analysis, better 
known as psycho-analysis, and constitut- 


pretatior 


Analysis, Passive [57 


ing the science of the function of the un- 
conscious. It uses primarily the technique 
of free association, interpretation of 
dreams, and elucidation of everyday mis- 
takes in order to unmask the patient's un- 
conscious motivations. The psychic mate- 
rial obtained in this manner is then made 
available to the patient, in order to prompt 
the emotional acceptance rather than the 
intellectual knowledge of his conflicts. It 
must be emphasized that the patient gains 
very little from the intellectual knowledge 
of his conflicts; what really counts and 
helps is the release of tension through 
emotional acceptance. ‘It is not so impor- 
tant that the patient knows as that he 
feels the forgotten wish or experience. 
Psycho-analytical education is conducted 
in various centers and institutes and is 
based on the training of students in Freud- 
ian theories and techniques, with a pre- 
requisite that every student undergo a 


complete analysis himself, which is called 
‘didactic analysis,’ 


analysis, passive (—, pas’iv). Stekel uses 
this expression to describe the feature of 
Freudian psycho-analysis which calls upon 
the psychiatrist to wait patiently for the 
production of free associations by the in- 
dividual and subsequently to interpret 
them without active intervention. Depart- 
ing from this technique, Stekel has intro- 
duced his own method of active psycho- 
analytical therapy, in which the analyst 
arrives at conclusions without the help 
of the patient’s associations, simply by re- 
sorting to the study of the manifest con- 
tent of dreams. Stekel asserts that if ‘we 
follow the plan of waiting for free associa- 
tions, the patient will take advantage of 
our inactivity in order to circumvent us,’ 
In a general sense, Stekel and his disci- 
ples employ the term passive analysis as 
Synonymous with Freudian orthodox psy- 
cho-analysis (q.v.) [S.]. Stekel, W. The 
Interpretation of Dreams, Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1943) 

analysis, training (—, tran’ing). See anal- 
Ysıs, orthodox [S.]. 
analytic group psyc 
ik groop’ si-k6-ther’A 
Psychotherapy [S.]. 


hotherapy (an-a-lit’- 
-pi). See under group 


tpt neurosis. See neurosis, analytic 


ee ie eitie (an-am-nē’sis, 
“SO Shi-a-tiv). A type of ps chiatric his- 
tory-taki ds Be 


ng developed by Deutsch which 


Anancasm — 
0] 


s ionship 
attempts to elicit the causal A r 
between the patient's so eS ne 
and his psychic structure. g Sr iua 
in the anamnesis are not on 7, Me wi 
details but how they are, sai the patient 
they are said in the interview. T py having 
is stimulated to give information a siti 
him describe his organic comp P ologia 
out making him aware ol i io ave a de- 
background. He is allowed e his 
tailed account of his comp an EPEa 
ideas about the illness. Die interviewer: 
waits to be questioned by t A Will not 
When it is clear that the e ae ines ten 
continue spontaneously, t F M tient's 
peats one of the points of un using the 
sentence in interrogative Se a so far 3 
same words the patient use ives new in- 
yossible. The patient then & ms and 38 
Formato about his SID ns efer- 
stimulated to further associa vironment 
ence to individuals in mies The pet 
present or past, then a ae : 
who appears first 1n ae from a 
usually the relevan Ry Somatic Ams 
chosomatic point O He 
emotional symptoms a 
person are used as wor 


el r at 
ther associations. Then thee illness W 


associa” it 
mr the look? 


the psychosomatic unity o 
complaints: the olc 
canik and the tirab: £ ie used t0 Gloop, 
The associative anam is somatic Oy, 
est advantage with psy a an 


: zen in 

ders. The anamnesis 15 ee ta two m0) 
ting, which lasts from S 3, j ' 
(Psychoanalytic Quarter’) (et 

3 Ls UN, cey 
anancasm (a-nang’kaz m) dnt oral 
andnkasma, a compulsion, term oF, ly 
constraint.] A psychiatric rrent, “nich if 
form of repetitious, renkin hic ase 
stereotyped behavior Or d to an in ding 
left unperformed will lea os incl tom 
i iety and tension. fo A 
chamelue ded compulsive S fuller e ds 
does not apply to repeatetermin “cd 
recurrent physiologica o Helen C- nal 
such as sleep and sex. “7: so 4 adi 


i re a jnt 
ter believes that phobias arive the pul! 
casms, because they maA? oat g os 
vidual to seek protection a obser psy 
sions or obsessions. lg ee 0 
on Anancasm. American 


chiatry 96, 1459-67, 1939-4 ) 


Anaphylaxis, Psychic 


areas psychic (an-a-fi-lak’sis, si’- 
tte e and, prep., on, upon, up + 
athe on as in (pro) phylaxis.| A psychi- 
ey used analogously to its medical 
Brean 2) when it denotes ‘the state of 
rein or exaggerated susceptibility to a 
2 ra aa ee Which sometimes follows 
land's pelea of such protein’ (Dor- 
Bon a te apl Dictionary): i.e. reactiva- 
ilar to ine ler symptoms by an event sim- 
symptoms ep: initially produced the 
initial er: As in physical anaphylaxis, the 
agènt het may be called the sensitizing 
veers ater event the activating agent. 
stited. Gee with severe asthma demon- 
a wane anaphylaxis; through psy- 
ered to yas Hi ymptoms were discov- 
ood rte erived from an early child- 
asthma kare of near-drowning. The 
self was an anxiety equivalent 


related =z T 
Mothe; to his fear of loss of love and his 


react: 
lon is af R 
the sensi S specific and is a response to 


andro, 
andro 
tialit 

R S š s 
an Diin Sex, until the individual, in cer- 


Bynceity (an-drd-ji-néi-ti), n. [< 


© sex upon the performance of a 
San anresctibed ritual, Androgyn(eit)y 
Ntual an opological term referring to this 
He biologi does not in any way connote 
he actua a facts of hermaphroditism— 
sera ufestation of the characters 
p pa S in a single individual. [In 
(poy Creat ne eiđES means a namby- 
SYchoan il ure, neither fish nor flesh.] 
aytic Review 16, 280, 1929) 
Vig ytism, 


Cf. psychic (an-droj‘i-niz’m, 


E a ogynous.] Bisexuality in 
i here. Dualism produced by 
vie tS N of masculine and feminine 

wo, 1922, tee Psychoanalytic Re- 


spiritual — (an-es-thé’zhi-4, 
re total loss of moral 
kaipo cain tekel characterizes as 
spe a teed the soul (‘das seelische Ko- 
“sibility cally a flight into moral irre- 

> ertain neurotic patients use 


Lehi-g] 
trnsibi it al), : 
he c tY, whi 
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Annulment 


this mental mechanism in order to avoid 
making painful decisions. For instance, a 
man has a magnanimous and loving wife 
and also a mistress without whom he can- 
not live; he constantly avoids taking any 
step either toward divorce or toward 
abandoning his mistress, building in him- 
self a spiritual insensibility. (Stekel, W. 
The Interpretation oj Dreams. Liveright 
Publishing Corp., New York, 1943) 


anethopath (a-neth’6-path), . [<an- + 
Gr. éthos, character + -path.] An ethical- 
ly or morally uninhibited person. 


anethopathy (an-é-thop’-thi), n. [< 
anethopath, like psychopathy <psycho- 
path.) Also, less properly, anetopathy 
(an-č-top'à-thi). The absence of moral in- 
hibitions; unethicalness; the state of be- 
ing an anethopath [S.]; Dr. Karpman’s 
term for primary, essential, genuine, idio- 
pathic, or constitutional psychopathy 
(psychopathic personality) (q.v.). (Karp- 
man, B. Psychopathy as a Form of Social 
Parasitism, Journal of Clinical Psycho- 
pathology 10, 160-94, 1949.) In his ar- 
ticle The Problem of Psychopathies (Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly 3, 495, 1929) Karpman 
states that psychopathy is a very specific 
mental disease. He emphasizes that this is 
the group from which the so-called habit- 
ual criminals come. (In such cases, usu- 
ally no deep-seated psychic motivations 
can be elicited, and patients appear to be 
‘psychopath fast’—no matter what is done 
for them in terms of psychotherapy, their 
patterns of reaction continue unchanged.) 
The conspicuous trait in their mental 
makeup is complete egocentricity, which 
is also reflected in their narcissistic sex- 
ual behavior. (Abrahamsen, D. Crime and 
the Human Mind. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1944) 


annulment (a-nul’ment), 7. [<annul 
ME. a(d)nullen <OF. a(d)nuler <L. ad, 
to + nullus, none, n. nullum, nothing re 
-ment.] A mental mechanism by which the 
patient annuls, i.e. renders ‘non-existent,’ 
certain specific events or ideas which are 
painful or disagreeable to him. In certain 
respects, this mechanism resembles re- 
pression, but it is basically of an entirely 
different nature. ‘T he fundamental differ- 
ence lies in the fact that in annulment 
painful experiences are shifted into day- 
dreams, while in repression painful expe- 
riences may be eliminated from conscious- 


Annulment of Anxicty [357 
ness and pushed into the unconscious, 
after which they may reappear in dreams 
or symptoms.” f 

Annulment can be compared with h; 
terical amnesia, with the following difer- 
ences: (1) in annulment specific events 
or specific ideas are rendered ‘non-exist- 
ent’; (2) the patient's amnesia is not gen- 
eral, but concerns individual factors; and 
(3) the knowledge of these facts at no 
time leaves the realm of the patient's con- 
sciousness. ‘The patient behaves as if the 
event in question never existed.” (Stekel, 
W. Compulsion and Doubt. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


annulment of anxiety. See anxiety, an- 
nulment of [S.]. 


anorexia nervosa (a-né-rek’sé-a_ner-vd’- 
za) [Mod. L., ‘nervous loss of appetite. '] 
A serious disturbance occurring usually in 
young asthenic females who refuse food, 
lose considerable weight to the point of 
emaciation, become anemic and restless, 
and appear to be suffering with some 
chronic progressive physical disease—and 
yet no evidence of any organic disturb- 
ance can be found. There is. however, an 
amenorrhea with low basal metabolic rate 
and low blood pressure. The condition 
may be precipitated by some psychic 
problem or emotional disturbance, the so- 
lution of which may result in improve- 
ment. This condition may represent a psy- 
choneurotic hysterical disease or it may 


be only a Symptom in the course of a 
schizophrenic process, 


anosognosia (a-nos-6-gnd/zhi-a), ü. [Z 


a-priv, + noso- +- (pro) gnosis. | Unaware- 
ness of physical illness. 


answers, syndrome of 
sérz, sin’drém ov 
vidual’s tendency 
relevance to the 


approximate (an’- 
a-prok’si-mit). An indi- 
to answer questions with 
\ > general topic, but with 
glaring disregard of details—the so-called 
‘syndrome of approximate answers,’ also 
known in Psychiatric literature as the 
Ganser syndrome (q.v.), the condition 
having been first described by Ganser. 
„For instance, when shown a 25-cent 
piece the patient calls it a dollar or a 
dime. He writes three when asked to write 
two, raises the left arm when asked to 
raise the right, calls a match a cigarette; 
D rush or something to use for 
the hair This syndrome silly occurs in 
persons facing criminal responsibility and 


] Antisocial Activity, Concealed 


id tri nish- 
is an attempt to avoid trial oh p 
ment. (Hinsie, L.E. Understanda ako 
chiatry. The Macmillan Company, + 
York, 1948) e. 
P an-tag-5-nis 
antagonistic co-operation em _ this 
tik kd-op-ér-a’shun). Alexander pre 
ye the organizationa i tha 
of our present-day society. H e a 
in our free and onpi gre a 
a í > same time Do! SE eae 
at one and the sape ae Oe rore 


rivals: we live antagon nis life 
operation’ with our fellowmen. hostilitY> 
atte lead to fears and hos 


A 
yattern can ns, exagee 
Teutatis and thwarted hopes “ilo 
ated ambitions and discouragem® mations 
which can cause disturbed hum: 


= symp" 

»pvous Sy" 
and can lead to mental ane ot T.M. 
toms. (Alexander, F., anc Ron- 


Studies in Psychosomatic Medicine. 
ald Press, New York, 1948) we at 

sy ical (an a 
ae rie branch sy* 
Is with the ei 


n 
ta the 


anthropology, ps 
pol’6-ji, si-ko-loj‘i-kal). 
anthropology which gen nae 
chology of different civ! iz: repel 
tures and which studies esi expressions 
folklore, the myths, and ot ms os Through 
of the mentality of the tes investis? 
comparisons the psychologi a hse 
tions throw light on TH il Se r 
made in children or In, men 5 “ethnolO8 
sons in our culture. See a’ psychi y 
esi 


«ade per 


(Hinsie, L.E. Understandable ork, 
The Macmillan Company, * 
1948) i 


POEN: 
a _no-maw 
(an’thro-Po-M pres 


i] an E 1 
-morp: Lsignate amen 


anthropomorph 
[ <anthropo- Ta A 3 
sed by some authors ists 2 
oe tie group of psychology stu ee 
losophers who in the past oe in 
the mental activity poe human, adhe 
: a ; 
beie (Sladen, FJ. Psychiatry tjg, I» 
War. Charles C. Thomas, Spriné 
1943) 


‘ prom 
Gr. aN fic 

anthropos (an’thra-pos). 7. i a 8 
man.] A term denotin Se 


pos, imal man. 7G" 
archetype of Jung; Pe mother [5] 
chetypes; also archetype, i jnt 


ion. 
anticipatory pao , e 
castration, anticipatory >- oe pét 
å + nagd 
anti-nodal behavior (an-U-D 


al a 
yér). See nodal behavior 


Aer 
n a 
na ed (a™ oc? 
antisocial activity, concealer antisy fe) 
shal ak-tiv’i-ti, kon-séld Me havi 
nature of certain types 


Antisocial Behavior and Personality [573] 


agen concealed by the fact of its 
tion ik of socially approved motiva- 
anti eni RRS to this as concealed 
Aurea F or example, he writes: 
I ROR es: must be regarded in our 
assertion. ig manitestauion ot self- 
Reso Ae it is governed by the su- 
and eee N But there are neurotic 
neurotic ant ous of self-assertion. A 
RETA sertion is an attempt to 

Or eua cea deep feeling of inferiority 
nty. There are some types of 


self-asserti 
Sseruion TE imnoa DA: E 
ut tha that are injurious in intent, 


nicality 
Y om 
inistepres 
als, he js 
oth ae merely a sharp trader and is 
emned and applauded; if he de- 
misrepresents, he is lying and 
at eee condemned. It is by this 
iioee + concealed antisocial ac- 
ae ‘ or normal.’ (Kardiner, A. 
2e“Ological Frontiers of Society. 
University Press, New York, 


Is t herefor 


ANtisog; 
~ SOCcial behav; s 
bé-hayy behavior and personality (— 


Vyér, pë 
bathj. 3? Pet-su-nal’i-ti), See psycho- 
hic dersonality, ti). See psycho 


Xi 
numa? annulment of (ang-zře-ti, a- 
Used eae A psycho-analytic term 
E necessity for distin- 
of the re the relief (or annul- 
the" Peutic res Tee s anxiety and the 
atient’s ese Nion (or annulment) of 
mn charac nxiety. The analyst's unre- 
ta Consta Tooted anxiety may de- 
ge evidence of symptomatic 
dle herapist 3 cure from the patient. If 
mens ae ey constantly reassured and 
tin his pct, Symptomatic improve- 
as Lo only to be discouraged, 
api APpiness ih empi at intermittent 
the t's anxiety the patient, then the ther- 
Dro ceMtral y 's a constant obstacle to 
Oce vork of the psycho-analytic 
the annulment. panens cure depends on 
ViggSPecific prot his own anxiety through 
priv sly epre cess of bringing the pre- 
itive Nisha and denied infantile and 
Con he neons tual urges from the realm 
Crate Us (m Sclous into the realm of the 
ed, modified where they can be tol- 
Can Meonscigue a and accepted. This shift 
When © &com, renal into the conscious 
n he i ap ished by the patient only 
Ped by the therapist to be- 


Anxiety, Depressive 


come aware of his defensive resistances 
which are deeply rooted in his character 
and which tend to reject and deny in con- 
sciousness these very infantile and primi- 
tive trends and urges., 

This resolution of the patients uncon- 
scious ego defenses or resistance is cru- 
cial in the therapeutic psycho-analytic an- 
nulment of anxiety. E.F.Sharp (Col- 
lected Papers on Psycho-analysis. The 
Hogarth Press, Ltd., and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1950) states: 
‘The only thing that truly delivers us from 
anxiety is the bringing to light of our in- 
fantile fears and hatreds. We are psychi- 
cally safe when we are safe from them, 
and, through analysis, that means when 
the ego can deal with them, instead of the 


super-ego. 


anxiety, conscious and unconscious (—, 
kon’s and un-kon’shus). A psycho- 
analytic term which stresses the power 
that unconscious anxiety maintains in 
causing symptomatic traits, attitudes, and 
actions. Unconscious anxiety, i.e. anxiety 
of which the individual is unaware, results 
in compulsive and impulsive behavior 
which is then secondarily rationalized to 
conform with conscious realistic motives. 
In this way unconscious anxiety functions 
in the unconscious as a well-spring for 
character-rooted symptomatic trends to- 
ward action. In other words, unconscious 
anxiety is not felt in consciousness as 
anxiety per se, but rather as a tense urge 
toward action, and its presence in the un- 
conscious is inferred from this conscious 
urge. On the other hand, conscious anxiety 
is apprehended in consciousness as such 
by the individual, and motivates volun- 
tary actions striving toward the relief of 
the unpleasant sensations of conscious 
anxiety. 

E.FSharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states: ‘Conscious anxiety is 
a half-way house to the understanding and 
resolution of it [i.e. unconscious anxiety], 
but unconscious anxiety {in the psycho- 
analyst himself] can drive the [psycho- 
analytic] technician to premature inter- 
pretation. and to inability to keep the pa- 
tient’s pace; it can make him delay when 
he should speak, and speak when he 


should be silent.’ 


anxiety, depressive (—. dé-pres’iv), The 
specific anxiety observed in a person af- 


Anxiety, Discharge of 


flicted with depression. ‘. . . the preserva- 
tion of the good internalized objects with 
whom the ego is identified as a whole. In 
the latter case—which is the case of the 
depressive—the anxiety and feelings of 
suffering are of a much more complex na- 
ture. The anxiety lest the good objects 
and, with them, the ego should be de- 
stroyed, or that they are in a state of dis- 
integration, is interwoven with continuous 
and desperate efforts to save the good 
objects both internalized and external,’ 
(Klein, M. Contributions to Psycho-analy- 


sis 1921-1945. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
London, 1948) 


anxiety, discharge of (—, dis-chirj’ ov). 
A psycho-analytic term referring to the 
anxiety 
(tension) is chronically, repetitively, and 
more or less constantly nullified through 
action and deed in the integral activity of 
everyday life. The reality activities of 
everyday life thus have a specific phantasy 
or symbol component for the individual, 
and these activities are utilized for the 
scious drives and 
tion did not occur 


> ati The 
essive utilization of 


person, I was appealed 
in these words: “But fi 


We want to k 
unable to do kindnes: oy ie Es 


NOW you are driven 
cially why you are 
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Anxiety, Ego 


if your plans are thwarted. You ae 
driven not by ‘right’ and ‘wrong, 

fears and anxieties.” ’ : 
anxiety, dramatization of ae 
ti-za’shun ov). A psycho-analy i Pieni 
referring to the tendency of many Ts Ga 
to act out their unconscious a of the 
the presence of and for the bene PS he 
analyst with whom they are w mi m 
acting out with dramatic eg occurs 
rected at the figure of the ana Y“ iled the 
within the context of what 1s hie of the 
transference situation. At ihe os uncon- 
acting out or dramatization 0 aware 0 
scious conflict, the patient js meat 
its logical, true—but ungonse matiza 
ing and significance. Repetitiv BER t 
tions emanating from the zu Tarin th 
sources of anxiety frequently © P. à 
same analysis. E: 
ET Sharpe (Collected papas g f and 
cho-analysis. The Hogarth Pr ae London, 
The Institute of Psychoana Yay mean 
1950) states: ‘That Feces th oe 
that the psyche is page p 3 la 
way to overcome í What we n jon 
connected with an event, ae repeti a 
find out in order that this : u buried me 
may be resolved are (1) TA factors: 
ories and (2) the unconsc! 2 


l 

aad ho-ana 

anxiety, ego (—, @g6). A a re in enk 

term referring to the thre e 
dangers to the ego in per ast tida 

which refers to the threa , 
gers to the ego. The inter! 


mort dis’ 
twofold. First, the stress Ssh pres wit 
powerful instinctual EE he ego. Taith 
charge or gratification on te mee wand 
are sources of danger as ipitions ao 
internal and external pro 


ndant “os, 
to reality consequences atncttl urg 


: ins 
the gratification of these m threat ates 
The second great aN et e t ste 
ego, productive of ego 2 that © jn 


Cee A tons 
from the warning intimidation] forces ge 
from those internalized ae ave © 
the human personality W. ai super-eb met 
to be called ‘conscience Ke: is 

The power of the ee appro on 0 
by a punishing threat i combina inf 
equal power. The twofol fence-PYOO: ef 
aroused instinct and Ones jn the typ? 
gratification of instinct res a every 
drive of anxiety that motiva k. psf 

o defense. rs i 

a (Collected k af press: fot 
cho-analysis. The Hoge analysi® 
and The Institute of Psych 


Anxiety, Erotized 


don, 1950) states: ‘The inner drive of 
Meni pels the world-conqueror to 
ae problems into terms of his 
elt Ys, ith „Which he identifies him- 
fee y fair means or foul. by vio- 
is count srupulousness, all who oppose 
nly in ve i.e. himsel , Must be removed. 
th S supremacy is he safe. . . 
Set cea an anxiety state, we have 
ality. We A te unconscious factors to re- 
E ari ave to bring into consciousness 
Beh inp a impulse. We have 
super-ego ii or that wish the unconscious 
dreading .1.€. conscience] has provided a 
natur Punishment of exactly the same 
© as the wish, 


Instead of flight from the source 
’, the tendency is to head di- 
ard the source and enjoy it. 

called this reaction, where fear 


anger 
erotici 1s replaced by love of danger, 


elatin;,, Diety.” (Laforgue, R. The 
al i, of Reality, Nervous and Men- 
York Sease Monographs, No. 66, New 


» 1940) 


anyi, E 

At mek instinctual (—, in-stingk’chi-al). 
With the poise by Freud interchangeably 
CUssing p ™ ‘Neurotic anxiety.’ In dis- 
anxiety, Fi, Meaning and significance of 
lety and o distinguishes between true 
S anxiety, | CUrotic anxiety: true anxiety 
Ser rego reward to a known real dan- 
ects eunas from some external ob- 
27 un ae Anxiety is anxiety in regard 
es his lates danger. Upon investiga- 
isting ual dace danger is found to be an 
Msting anger. Accordingly, the term 
ety is used to refer to neu- 


Totic p Val anxi 

€ anyi 

Wh; Xlet: s 
hic Yy. But there are some cases in 


ne ; 5 

with È peal anxiety is intermingled 

cr town lety, In these cases the dan- 

ae si and real, ‘but the anxiety in 

pectter that jS disproportionately great, 
K 1m our judgment it ought to 


v ANxiet Bai a 
tion, f° help janen y originates as the re 
eig Lat Pon ess in a traumatic situa- 
antici 
Sh, tpat 
the SS wil] 


n or reminder is called the 
PRO and the ego now reacts 
> à call for help’ in the dan- 
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Anxiety, Oral 


ger-situation. Thus, anxiety has become 
an expectation of trauma. Through experi- 
encing this anxiety, or call for help, in a 
danger-situation, the ego is able to at- 
tempt to protect itself against, or even 
master, the threatening situation. 

Now, instinctual anxiety is intimately 
related to anxiety in regard to a real dan- 
ger. In the case of instinctual anxiety, 
the ego is anticipating a trauma arising 
from an instinctual danger. Whether the 
danger is instinctual or arises in external 
reality, however, the ego will protect it- 
self in the same way—by means of the 
anxiety signal. Moreover, instinctual de- 
mands often become dangerous only be- 
cause their gratification would bring about 
an external danger: therefore an internal 
danger is tantamount to an external dan- 
ger. 
“Tn its attempt to protect itself against 
instinctual danger, the ego, ‘in conse- 
quence of an imperfection of the psychic 
apparatus,’ often finds that it cannot mas- 
ter its instinctual anxiety. As a result its 
defensive activity eventuates in neurosis. 
Analysis brings this unknown instinctual 
danger into consciousness and, in this way, 
the neurotic or instinctual anxiety be- 
comes a real anxiety, anxiety over a 
known danger. (Freud, S. The Problem of 
Anxiety. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1936) 
anxiety-object (-ob’jekt), n. The dis- 
placement of anxiety to an object that is 
a symbolic representation of the individ- 
ual who originally caused the anxiety. For 
example, a child fears a horse. The horse 
elicits marked anxiety in the child because 
the horse is a symbolic representation of 
the father who was the original focus for 
anxiety. 
anxiety, oral (—, 6’ral). A psycho-ana- 
lytic term denoting the infantile anxiety 
occurring at the primary or oral stage of 
libidinal (personality) development. (See 
libido, displaceability of, and phase, oral 
incorporative [S.]. It is assumed that 
such massive expressions of infantile rage 
and fear are associated with or stem from 
phantasy images, within the infant, of an 
immense internal object in countless smal] 
pieces. This image, theoretically an ana- 
lytic reconstruction, has its origin in the 
ideas of swallowing, incorporating, and 
chewing up a dangerous or loved object 
ie. the parent, a body organ, or part 
thereof. 


Anxiety, Organic 


E.F.Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and 
The Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
1950) states: ‘There must be some cor- 
relation between the excessive anxiety in 
oral stages, which is associated with the 
phantasy of a huge image in pieces inside; 
and the fact that at this time there is as 
little coordination of the bodily as of the 
psychical ego.’ 


anxiety, organic (—, awr-gan‘ik). The 
anxiety that is associated with organic 
pain and that can be markedly attenuated 
in the dream state by the process of de- 
nial, transformation, and displacement; 
these mechanisms represent attempts at 
cure through wish-fulfilment. 


anxiety, phobic (—, fa’bik), Anxiety as- 
sociated with a phobia. 


anxiety, psychogenic (—, si-k6-jen‘ik). 
Anxiety states conditioned by mental 


causes, such as phobias, obsessions, 
doubts, indecisions, etc. 


anxiety, real. see real anxiety [S.]; anx- 
tety, basic. 


anxicty, resolution 
ov). A specific psy 
ferring to the thera 


of (—, re-zō-lù’shun 
cho-analytic term re- 


r ‘apeutic process through 
which the unconscious roots of anxiety are 


brought into consciousness and there mas- 
tered, in contrast to other auto-therapeu- 
tic or Psychotherapeutic methods by 
which cons ous anxiety js 
ally forefended, 
of anxiety js the 
, by the patient, 
tten’ infantile, 
experiences, 
r overcome, 
and regression 
adult character, 


which have 
and which remain fixation 
focal points in the pseudo- 


E.F.Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and 
e Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
States: ‘The work consists of get- 


repetition of certain scenes 


ere the whole 
e have to get the earlier ones to 
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Anxiety, Urethral 


me 
and it 1! 
understand the enacted ones i fiede 
against the earlier ones that 4 
fenses are directed. 
See si nxiety [S] 
anxiety signal. See signal, anxtet) a 
i sig’nal ov). +9 
s e use oÍ se 
at an incre 
According a 
asure 
Freud, anxiety is a state ot banat on 
which there is an increase ed za the ex" 
tensions produced by stimu ae demands: 
ternal world or from instinc at aations 
It originates in the nae N is foo 
helplessness in which the í ite 
with excitations it cannot d so l 
on, as the ego develops, it al 
a situation of helplessness by 1 
is reminded by the presen a 
previous traumatic p . 
a cm 3 se 0 
tion that is the cause Mee a 
is called the oot E PS al E: 
i ; react with an) ! Thus 
will now react with ¢ D q ; 
help,’ in the daingepsituahi of traum 
iety has become ee eT 
i S ia 
Through expertencine Mosjon, the | oor 
for help in a danger-s! ere again ie 
able to attempt to e oil F 
master the threatening om seeks to 
ego pursues pleasure an a 
unpleasure.’ equire 13 
In this way the egoi ara itself 17% 
i anxl x a sh- 
over the affect pen AE state | vit 
ces it as a signa thin h 
Auces ii f langer, from withi 2 w 
pleasure, a da + T roreseen ia 
out, is expected art that O 
i <i 
overwhelming anx ive 
would have developed on ed he Sn 
cause, having been foren (Freud: S-on 
takes steps to protect er LW. 
Outline of Psychoanaty: 1949) 


anxicty, signal of fad 
psychiatric term denotes ai 
iety by the ego asa signal p hie 
in unpleasure is impending. 


occur oe 
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and Company, New York cat pres 
anxiety-state, pre-release antige 
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ae penal instituto ind nary 
through fear of being set (Seliger, gint 
to face the world aga imind 
et al. COMPOT ear, 104 i) 
Oakridge Press, Balt an 
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anxiety, super-ego. See s% p 
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anxiety, true (real) (~ rer 
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anxiety, urethral (—. jnhibiti 
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ates disorganization (ap’a-thi, dis- 
tion a shun) [<dis- + organ + isa- 
spät ka Synonymous expression for de- 
a cone z the two great manifestations 
eiia ye soap eee the other mani- 
gation a ia discouragement. Disorgani- 
OER: pathy constitutes a problem of 
7 

moa Pae geerlis pmt the inculcation 
played a SEON or disorganization apathy 
Psychiatric noa Tole in the German 
World Werte, in the early days of 
i Dmna one immediately realizes 
Person in a of such a technique. ‘The 
state of } spair is reduced to a vestigial 
numanness. What goes on in the 


Mind i 
is almos : e 
Boes on t most entirely accidental and 


havior o 
1 Purpo 


SYChj ads nowhere. (Sladen, F.J. 
heen and the War. a ome T 
aDhass. pringfield, IIL, 1943) 
ictal) a’ Congenital (4-fa’zhi-a, kon-jen’- 
the fields op or less general term used in 
ty, eek neurology and neuropsychia- 
tionally rb to the inborn or constitu- 
: Pees clinical symptomatic 
al varied types of verbal or 
Sng difficulty, The specific 
Hod super in the fields of 
‘ 3 z, writing, spelling, arith- 
ne den musical appreciation. The 
Word-blindn lity (dyslexia, ie. congenital 
tensive sa has received the most in- 
. SPeci ae 
Siffculty reading, writing, and spelling 
tendency > often found connected with a 
pading dd reverse letters and words in 
cen named writing. This condition has 
Congenit p frephosymbolia. 
th ongenital Word-deafness, a rare form 
dre Pabilit aphasia, is characterized by 
net v ee of otherwise intelligent chil- 
neat éi Pacner the meaning of words 
Ot Present? ess, in the ordinary sense, is 


Pearar 
‘anc 
s 
ymbol-ha 
ili 


ertai S 
oette ie forms of congenital aphasia, like 
necstion o eem connected with the whole 
het: tera, nes eyedness, footed- 
spp logical Y, or the predominance, 
Ga." Over Y, of one cerebral hemi- 
dott J. e other in motor function. 

Sd pee Personality and the Be- 
V York rders (Vol, 2), Ronald Press, 

| 2 1944.) See also speech dis- 


aph 
Onia 
> hysterical (4-fo’ni-a, his-ter'i- 


Aquaphobia 


kal). Inability to speak, appearing as a 
symptom in and of hysteria. Hysteria is a 
neurosis and is a consequence of a con- 
flict in the unconscious part of the psyche. 
When the mental struggle, unacceptable 
to the conscious mind, gains expression by 
means of physical symptoms, the condi- 
tion is known as conversion hysteria, pro- 
vided the conversion phenomena occur in 
a hysterical individual. Thus, aphonia ap- 
pearing as the physical symptom through 
which an emotional conflict is gaining ex- 
pression is called Aysterical aphonia, An 
emotional conflict has simply been con- 
verted into a physical symptom. The 
symptom has an entirely emotional causa- 
tion, not an organic one. 


apparatus, lie-detector (ap-a-ra’tus, -rat’- 
us, li-dé-tek’tér). A mechanical contriv- 
ance for the purpose of detecting when the 
investigated person is not telling the truth. 
‘The blood pressure response to emotion 
is utilized in the lie-detector apparatus, 
measuring the subject's guilt feeling over 
his actions. This apparatus fails in its pur- 
pose, should the guilty person be free of 
emotion; or should an innocent person be 
very apprehensive. It is a common experi- 
ence among physicians to find the blood 
pressure of a patient high on his first en- 
tering the office, and dropping often 
markedly after a short period of casual 
conversation.’ (Kraines, S.H. The Ther- 
apy of the Neuroses and Psychoses. Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia, 1948) 


apperceptive insufficiency. See insuffi- 
ciency, apperceptive [S.]. 


appetitive striving. See striving, appeti- 
tive [S.]. 


apprentice complex. See complex, ap- 
prentice [S.]. 


aquaphobia (ak-wa-fo’bi-a), n. [<L. 
agua, water + phobia.| A special morbid 
fear of water, i.e. of going (for bathing or 
swimming purposes) into a body of water 
where one may drown. Of somewhat ques- 
tionable impeccability in composition, this 
psychiatric term is undeniably serviceable 
as a label for this particular fear, because 
the well-known word hydrophobia (lit- 
erally its equivalent, with the Greek 
hydor, water, in lieu of Latin aqua as the 
first half) has acquired an entirely differ- 
ent and narrowly restricted meaning in the 


Archaic-paralogical Thinking 


English language. (Law, S. Therapy 
through Interview. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1948) 


archaic-paralogical thinking (ar-ka‘ik, 
par-a-loj‘i-kal thingk’ing ) [<paralogia, 
perverted logic or reasoning in thinking + 
-ical.| A psychiatric and psychological 
term introduced by Domarus (1923, 1927, 
1929). In an effort to clarify our under- 
standing of the specific qualities of schizo- 
phrenic thinking, Domarus classified 
thinking into: ‘(1) prearchaic; (2) ar- 
chaic-paralogical ; and (3) paralogical-log- 
ical. The latter two he considered to be 
typical of primitive savages, and common 
in schizophrenia, and the first as typical 
of man’s anthropoid progenitors and of 
schizophrenic stupor.’ In 1940, Osborne 
recommended changing the name of 
schizophrenia to palaeophrenia to empha- 
size the importance of regression to prim- 
itive subrational forms of thinking in the 
schizophrenic disorders, 

Primitive thinking, primordial thinking, 
anthropoid thinking are all synonyms for 
archaic-paralogical thinking. They are all 
characterized by impairment or deficiency 
of abstraction and generalization, with a 
tendency toward ‘concrete’ rather than 
‘abstract’ thinking. (Hunt, J.McV. Per- 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders (Vol, 
2). Ronald Press, New York, 1944) 


is ways of perceiving the world.’ (Web- 
ster’s New International D 

ed.). G. and C, Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., 1948.) An understanding of Jung’s 


he unconscious Part of the mind is 
Separated by Jung into two subdivisions, 
termed by him the personal unconscious 
and the collective unconscious. (1) The 
personal unconscious lies directly beneath 
consciousness and contains psychic ma- 
terial that is not in consciousness, yet is 


subject to conscious recall. Because it has 
to do with the person’s life-experience this 
material can 


th L be made conscious, at least 
A pen Since we are dealing with the 
actual person whom it concerns. Thus the 
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Archetype 


; i icularl; 
term personal unconscious is ae 
apt. (2) Constituting by m C 
area of the mind, and situate: Pena 
personal unconscious, is the co. ie in this 
conscious. The material cana oe 
area is not derived from the i life-ex- 
ence of the person, but from ee 
perience of the person s Dee tite hu- 
of them, and, therefore, of the cr human 
man race. The whole peor | experi; 
he inheritance “© 


history and experience con 
modes of thought, patterns SS 
that are fundamental and ie 5 
humanity: the archetypes are 
sentations in the collective ul 8 
‘The form of these a ae of a 
haps comparable to the aad mee 
crystal, which predetermin oe saturate 
the crystalline formation in bey s 
solution, without itself posses first man 
rial existence. This existence g 2 
fests itself in the way Ce ee : 
the molecules arrange. $ 
The axial system determine ure, 20 
merely the stereometne a8 jn 
however, the concrete. just so th an í 
wal cal Aad garada l 
eerie that determines ite ciple; D 
appearing always only in Bie psy! pl 
a, oe Diuater- Aree tag 
si Aspekte des hein- 
h badi 1938, R 


s (c0 

ürich, 1939) ve uncon 
Zürich, 193 ad thot. the collectit e ag% 
Jung believe at De dom of the iah 
scious represented th ; p 


ained ; cep 
and, in consequence, canimi his CO his 
superior to the individual Fuence o 
tion ‘had a significant ee of the Ping 
therapeutic approach. A parjsted inbi f 
ess of self-development “4 with his c 
ing a person into contac = don toat of 
tive unconscious. a Wncerpretaly ying 
extent through e 
dreams. Jung saw a 
meanings on several leve oth 


a A 
come to a conception 0 s lev ma 
the father archetype. Ab ired DY yall 
posedly the knowledge = a 
kind through the centini jpn; 
able to the patient.’ (T 


Archetype Mother 


Ghoanalysis Evolution and Development. 
eee House, New York, 1950) 
ich, = language of the unconscious, 
appear 2 picture-language, the archetypes 
tite a pein or symbolized pic- 
fled, foe n. Their number is relatively lim- 
i pleat corresponds to the “possibilities 
re Hees in detmental experiences,” such 
ginning of eings have had since the be- 
E pres time, Their significance for us 
> Precisely in that “primal experience” 


whic 
T represent and mediate. The 
sana ; the archetypal images are the 


n all cultures, We fi a 
pea . We find them re 
fon T al mythologies, fairy tales, re- 
else is ¢ ‘aditions, and mysteries. What 
of the a rh of the night sea-voyage, 
ster ae ering hero, or of the sea mon- 
ormed fates timeless knowledge, trans- 
and rebirth? picture of the sun’s setting 
€, Hercul Prometheus, the stealer of 
numerous es, the slayer of dragons, the 
Paradise aytis of creation, the fall from 
Bin birth the sacrificial mysteries, the vir- 
ero, the di treacherous betrayal of the 
any oth ismembering of Osiris, and 
thic prog er myths and tales portray psy- 
Likey Hig te in symbolic-imaginary form. 
è sphinx he forms of the snake, the fish, 
Tree, the hoa helpful animals, the World 
La ig ag and otherwise the 
agi a , the puer aeternus, the 
I : TAR Man, Paradise, etc., stand 
€ctive unc ügures and contents of the col- 
s sign SCious. The sum of the arche- 

all th mtg thus for Jung the sum of 
ee potentialities of the human 
Neient i inexhaustible store 
anound rel Wledge concerning the most 
and the cos ations between God, man, 
1 of Can (Jacobi, J. The Psychol- 
Tubner & ris ung. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
ompany, Ltd., London, 1942) 


arche: 
em pe other (— muTH’r). Jung’s 
ingeetype Me a specific archetype, the 
tepetited i other? An archetype is an 
enc, S reactio mode of thought, or pat- 
cong of the derived from the experi- 
Sally US pa ace. It is present in the un- 
7 More w of the mind and is univer- 
con divi ia r less the same in content in 
an Pt of an understanding of Jung’s 
cholo Nderstandine PES is fundamental for 
ORY. See sts of his system of psy- 
try) nes mete chetype [S.]. 
indiy, Oves hod of treatment in psychia- 
îviduatio, > Procedure which he termed 
n. “The process of individua- 
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Arrangement, Neurotic 


tion is an intense analytical effort which 
concentrates, with strictest integrity and 
under the direction of consciousness, upon 
the internal psychological process, eases 
the tension in the pairs of opposites by 
means of highest activation of the con- 
tents of the unconscious, acquires a work- 
ing knowledge of their structure, and leads 
through all the distresses of a psyche that 
has lost its equilibrium, hacking through 
layer upon layer, to that center which is 
the source and ultimate ground of our 
psychic existence—to the inner core, the 
Self.’ (Jacobi, J. The Psychology of C.G. 
Jung. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company, Ltd., London, 1942) 

Jacobi states further that ‘the course of 
individuation has been roughly plotted and 
exhibits a certain formal regularity. Its 
sign posts and milestones are various ar- 
chetypal symbols, whose form and mani- 
festation vary according to the individual, 
To describe the archetypal symbols of the 
individuation process in all the manifold 
forms in which they appear would require 
a thorough knowledge and consideration 
of the different mythologies and of sym- 
bolic accounts of human history.’ (Ibid.) 
There exist, however, certain archetypes 
that seem to be universally identified with 
and characteristic of the four principal 
stages of the individuation process. They 
are, in chronological order: (1) the arche- 
type of the shadow; (2) the archetype of 
the soul-image; (3) the archetype (in 
men) of the old wise man or of the Magna 
Mater (in women); (4) the archetype of 
the self. ; 

‘The archetype “Mother” is pre-exist- 
ent and superordinate to every form of 
manifestation of the “motherly.” It is a 
constant core of meaning, which can take 
on all the aspects and symbols of the 
“motherly.” The primordial image of the 
mother and the characteristics of the 
“Great Mother” with all paradoxical traits 
are the same in the soul of present-day 
man as in mythological times.’ (Ibid.) 
See Magna Mater [S4]: 
arranged clumsiness. See clumsiness, ar- 
ranged [S.]. 
arrangement, neurotic (a-ranj’ment, nù- 
rotik). This term is applied to describe 
the construction and marshalling of er- 
roneous ideas on the part of a neurotic 
patient in order to justify his neurosis with 
apparently logical reasons, by rearranging 
the events of his life to suit his neurosis. 


Articulation Disorders 


These patients have an ingenious way of 
accounting for their failures: for instance, 
a man asserted that he had a ‘historic 
mission’ to accomplish in life, yet did 
nothing in that direction and justified his 
hidden inferiority by saying to himself: 
‘If you had sound nerves, if you did not 
suffer from night terrors, you would have 
gone far.’ This type of neurotic arrange- 
ment does not confine itself to the simple 
construction of erroneous ideas but may 
also be present in the somatic sphere: the 
patient magnifies an existing organ in- 
feriority or creates one if it does not exist. 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation of Dreams. 
Liveright Publishing Corp., New York, 
1943) 


articulation disorders (dr-tik-ii-la’shun 
dis-awr’dérz). See speech disorders. 


‘as if? personality. See personality, ‘as if? 
5.]. 


asocial impulse. See impulse, asocial Pad 


association, evidential (a-sō-si a’shun, 
ev-i-den’shal). By this term Stekel denotes 
the quality that free association has of 
Proving the hidden conflict of the patient. 
In other words, free association is able to 
bring forward the psychic material which 
reveals to the patient the real identity of 
the factors responsible for his ailment. 
Despite this quality of association, Stekel 
thinks that it is not necessarily indispensa- 
ble for the task of uncovering hidden con- 
flicts, and he holds that ‘the death sym- 
bolism of the dream would still be “un- 
known, if we had always scrupulously 
waited for the dreamer’s evidential asso- 
ciations.” (Stekel, W, The Interpretation 


of Dreams. Liveright Publishing Corp. 
New York, 1943) E oR 


association-experiment (-eks-per’i-ment). 
See association. 


association, false (—, fawls’). Stekels 
term for the dreamer’s various identifica- 
tions simultaneously with several persons 
who, nevertheless, represent the same 
love-object, these associ 


ey are not, however, completely false 

y half-true, because they corre- 
spond to two different situations reported 
by the patient as being only one. 
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Association, Free 


: ; e 
This type of association may lan He 
analyst to details concerning one E 
persons with whom the dreamer ide aa 
his love-object, when in ig Soom Bae! 
ciation pertains to another Pee peca 
partial substitute for the rea 7 Dreams. 
(Stekel, W. The eal nia A York, 
Liveright Publishing Corp., + 
1943) 


=A 7 ends of 
association, free (—, fré ). sie pon! 
thought or chains of ideas ing censor: 
taneously arise when cage enoje 
ship upon logical thinking baat every- 
and the individual orally a ore. This 
thing that passes through BiS ier psy; 
fundamental technique 0 hon. relieve 
king ad 
reporting verbally 
rough his mind, the al an 
Kore basic psychic mana 
make it available to analy an ife a 
tion. ‘Mistakes of ar a 
dreams in which the DAN enon m 
from fetters of logic and r p particularly 
ready achieved, constin e s fpeck T 
interesting materin, My introduce de 
nent had been distl a to vers 
the renli of hypnosis. In its ben 
come the post-hypnouc = te make 
found out that, hel) OT ual was A 
effort, the hypnotized indi that had De 
to recall almost everything not re 
said to him, although he ¢ ee 
ber anything that had hap} 7 v 
noti > an 
pen the same tecie" ro 
patients he could not hypno kat came- 


+ verything thé g 
them to tell him every nothing: “evant 


ir mi ve out I iI 
their minds, to leave ‘dered it A 
less of whether they i to give Uh es 
or not. He persuaded don Ë on 
conscious reflection, abé 


A y their, § art 
to calm concentration, we afi im ny 
taneous mental occurren saat be Ara 

verything to him. In this, e which e- 
ahamed those free assomat s, a he vas 
to the origin of the symP and that Jt ese 
veloped this method, he righi aiy 

simple as he had Ere really. 

Soni ‘ee associations ee unco so i 
free, but were determine! analyzed a this 
material which had to be 4 designate 
terpreted. He, therefore, eo 
new technique psycho-ara Yi ressiv 

The combined work 0 the unco” 
ences of the ego prevents 


Association-method 


ey entering into the field of 
tained ae Such material can be ob- 
association through the technique of free 
us e In other words, free associa- 
a r romes, or sidetracks, the repres- 
psychic i and makes it possible for the 
ward inta conscious material to come for- 
e Di consciousness. In this manner 
yehiatrist is able to reach the inner 


layers 
yers of the mental life of the patient, 


inte 4 
Š a and finally bring them into 

Methodolo of the, patient’s insight. The 

tion is » gical principle of free associa- 

Freudian common basis for the classical 

analysis 

OF Sios 


Brill, A.A. 


Toue, foc, New York, 1938; 

> +. Psychotherapy. W.W.Norton 
ompany, New York, 1938) 

associat 

sociation 


ion- . 5 
> n-method (-meth’ud). See as- 


associat; 
lation-te ; 
On-test (-test’), See association. 


SsOciatiy, 

Socian S pamnesis. See anamnesis, as- 
SOCiative think; 

thingkines thinking (a-s0’shi-a-tiv, -a-tiv 

With ieit erbal catharsis that deals 

their ever, te. Problems of patients in 

Tati yday life rather than with trau- 

qe l s originating in infancy. 
re of catharsis occurs through 


thinking ;{Sociative thinking. Associative 
ne oe in direction while free 
i rub ertical, (Slavson, S.R. Ana- 
niversit Psychotherapy. Columbia 

astro] Y Press, 1950, p. 189) 

Strolo f 
e throng io trolò-ji), n. [<Fr. astrolo- 
tronomy A astrologia <Gr. astrologia, 
lan 28)” | Th er astrology <dstron, star 
thee in { dint Study of planets particu- 
act Universe nuuence on the destiny of 
meet : Nemes human beings, their 
ing ite of th ity, body, and health. The 
Y dominates Middle Ages was strik- 
ated by demonology, witch- 
umed iology, and statements 
ere at there existed no in- 
mon ME Planet oc mot due to the influence 
- Saturn woe planets were not uncom- 
n; Jupiter S ,28sumed to govern the 
eny Men; i ruled over the lungs, liver, 
S, the upas controlled the kidneys; 
erus, breasts, and genitals of 
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Attention-getting Mechanism 


the female; Mercury stood for the mental 
processes; and the Sun ruled the brain 
and the nerves, the right half of the body, 
and the left eye of the woman. Paracelsus 
expanded this school of medical thought 
considerably: among other things he be- 
lieved that with a magnet he was able to 
shift the diseases of the body into the 
earth. (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable Psy- 
chiatry. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1948) 


asylum psychiatry. See psychiatry, asy- 
lum [S.]. 


asymmetry, mental (a-sim’e-tri, men’tal). 
The disparity in form and the unbalanced 
relationship between two opposite mental 
processes. In this regard, one may assert 
that a very frequent symptom in compul- 
sion neurosis is the patient’s tendency to 
compare various parts of his body with 
one another: some patients spend hours 
in front of a mirror comparing the two 
sides of their faces and even may often 
assert that they are of different form 
(asymmetric). This is but an expression of 
their mental disparity and unbalance and 
their conclusions are drawn merely with 
reference to their own egos. The patient 
compares not only different parts of his 
own body but also ‘compares himself with 
his father, with his brothers and sisters, 
and with other people.’ He compares also 
various achievements in his life, especially 
homosexual and heterosexual trends. 
(Stekel, W. Compulsion and Doubt. Live- 
right Publishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


atomism (at’um-iz’m). See under psy- 
chology, atomistic (S.-J. 


atomistic psychology. See psychology, 
atomistic [S.]. 


Atreus complex (a’tré-us kom’pleks). 
See complex, Medea [S.]. 


attack, psychomotor (a-tak’, si-kd-md’- 
tér). A term sometimes used interchange- 
ably with the term psychic equivalent of 
epilepsy. See equivalent, epileptic. 


attention-getting mechanism (a-ten’- 
shun-get’ing mek’a-niz'm). A technique 
used by the individual to gain attention 
and recognition when the ego is starved 
for them, as observed most often in a child 
who feels unloved. At first the child 
will attempt to do whatever he feels the 
parents like and will gain their attention, 


Attitude, Catatonoid 


If this is not successful, the child will de- 
velop temper-tantrums or other behavior 
disorders, preferring a display of displeas- 
ure or even a harsh disciplinary measure 
to no attention at all. See also processes, 
unconscious [S.]. 


attitude, catatonoid (at’i-tid, kat-a-ton’- 
oid). A type of behavior that resembles 
catatonia. According to Fenichel, it may be 
found in individuals who ‘are on the verge 
of becoming psychotic.’ Apparently, this 
phrase refers to a certain lack of the ex- 
pected emotional response in personal or 
social situations: instead, there is found 
a stereotyped response, which never var- 
ies from situation to situation. For ex- 
ample, if the same vacant smile adorns an 
individual’s countenance when he hears his 
friend’s story of a recent personal tragedy 
or is told an uproarious anecdote, the in- 
dividual demonstrates a catatonoid atti- 
tude. These stereotyped responses on the 
part of ‘schizoid characters,’ which occur 
when the individual becomes psychotic, 
would be easily recognized as catatonic 
symptoms. (Fenichel, O. The Psychoana- 
lytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W Norton 
and Company, New York, 1945) 


attitude thera 
[S.]. 


ihe type. See type, attitudinal 


E" thought. See thought, audible 


Py. See therapy, attitude 


auditory aurae., See aurae, auditory [S.]. 


aura, epileptic (aw'rå, e -i-lep’tik 
Psychiatric and general. atte se ot 
ancient lineage referring to the premoni- 
tory, prodromal, or warning symptoms 
that in at least half of all patients precede 
the onset of the convulsive stage of an 
epileptic seizure. These symptoms have 
been likened to the first gust before a 
storm. They usually appear either in full 
or mildly changed states of consciousness 
and consist, in the main, of varied mild 
to moderate physical sensations such as 
zziness, abdominal discomfort, or tin- 
güng or numbness in an extremity. 
J.McV Hunt (Ri 
avor Disorders 


New York, 1 
ally laste ¢ 944) 


even pe 


ds and may not 
ing him: 


time for prepar- 
nsuing attack.’ 
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Authoritative Imperative 


r = vdi-to-ri). A 
aurae, auditory (aw’re, aw di ee 
form of epilepsy described as may Ua 
seizures in which buzzing or of time, 
cur suddenly, last a short ae tient’ 
and then disappear without roe in- 
having a grand mal attack. This Obe. In 
dicate a focus in the tempora casionally 
grand mal attacks, the patient oe odor 
may have an auditory aura eninge t 
the grand mal seizures, a5 a bi oem 
a convulsive seizure is about 


; saai 
aurae, visual (—, vizh'ù-a!)- 
epilepsy described as sensory $C fddenlys 
which flashes of light may 0¢ Se disap- 
last a short period of time, E a gran 
pear without the patient s ha E Focus in 
mal attack. This would indicat Sina mal 
the temporo-occipital area. g may pave 
attacks, the patient occasion’ grand nā 
a visual aura just before ebe Ssi 
seizure, as a warning that & 

tack is about to occur. 


hic 
ji autar? 
autarchic fiction. See fiction, 
[Si 


autarchy (aw’tar-ki), 7. 
absolute power, autocra tate 
arché, beginning, first pow ae a 
This term, meaning os ss ust To 
power, absolute sovereign? jy in 


n 
i i to the de 0 
psychiatry 1n epee endi are Mad? ipe 
tile period, when no S sible, ÞIS gi- 
the child and, in so far as P' met 


shied 3; 
stinctual demands are i e child Í yy 
ately. During this pens 
deed absolute pier ation there iberê 
brings instinctual gratilic ee nd 
need to deny himself Lee 
need be no deferral of plea ; 

Hite 
; w-thor Y. om 
authoritative imperative Gx rectives 
im-per’a-tiv). The pene which § 
anating from the gore ae p 4 
sciously direct the indi p rental °c 
the commanding voice O fg subco 
cial rule in the individus a compuls ghe 
mind, According to Ste ap ative ves 
always a substitute for ca ie 
current (adult) imperativa jy ; ‘Onei 
onance of infantile impe pier ap 
say that neurotics run i perati eni 
tile imperatives. The 1 ich, HON go, 
ently leads to an action ee on inhi iN 
reality consists only © a oud 949 Se 
(Stekel, W. Compulsion ate y 
right Publishing Corp., 


Authority Complex [ 583 ] 


authorit s 
ity SJ complex. See complex, author- 


aai, irrational (aw-thor‘i-ti, ir- 
Re thet 2 ower or command over oth- 
Pae contrary to reason and logic, is 
ean n neurotic craving for power and 
thority jushiceton In competence; au- 
ele pasa on others through sheer 
istinguich, without their consent. Fromm 
whick $ S this from rational authority, 
aeea a on genuine ability and 
Bacher a and is exemplified by the 
reno parting knowledge to a pupil. 
thority zon who Tecurs to irrational au- 
eing a ae security may find power by 
Various He helper (q.v. [S.]) or from 
also find a of intimidation; he may 
tion with pat power through identifica- 
erson a the authoritarian force, be it a 
Considers sob, or an idea. Hence, Fromm 
estation reud super-ego as a mani- 
e ela authoritarian power. 

account ical legend based on a vivid 
Naturais y Pliny the Elder (Historia 
5” XXXV, 10, 36, §85) which 
tratan despread saying is a strik- 
nd as Ae the gulf between ra- 
a any ree authority. The great 
e opinion pelles (fl. 330 B.c.), valu- 
1 abit n of the common folk, was 
is (porch of showing a new canvas in 
fainting, wontudie and, hiding behind a 
was. Se isten to their observa- 
th h one sand 5 shoemaker found fault 
ae other, Then -loop being smaller than 
me The nese redrew it later in the 
picker, emboli morning the same shoe- 
anc Oldened by the artist's com- 


Merging “gan to jeer about the leg. 


pave rise ta 
ng illus 
tional a 
ateek 


intel e from his hiding place Apelles 
T ‘A cobb! glib critic with the crush- 


bler sh : 
lac, Sandal. ians ould not judge above 
ast) SA (‘Shoe-maker, stick to your 


pofantile (aw’tiz’m, ēr'li in’- 
drap to c daer uses this term in ref- 
inabili Self-absorb ie extreme with- 
eo i. F eon ed inaccessibility, and 
of PE are Gees the usual relations to 
sive €. Such SERNA from the beginning 
Oneness dreri manifest an exces- 

ange for Drest an anxious, obsessive 
clygetage diff, Tvation of the status quo. 
ag ae Mutism Culties are common and in- 
Occup Bical p the use of verbal negation 
Trence, Protection against unpleasant 

> Ateralness, inability to ac- 


Autochthonous Idea 


cept synonyms or different connotations 
of the same preposition, and an echolalic 
type repetition of whole phrases. Pronomi- 
nal reversals, the child's referring to itself 
as you and to the person spoken to as I, 
are typical and almost pathognomonic. 
Seemingly nonsensical, silly, incoherent, 
or irrelevant utterances are frequent and 
actually represent private and self-con- 
tained metaphoric transfers. Thus one 
child called every basket a home bakery, 
Originally the family’s term for the bread 
basket, this was generalized by the child 
to include any basket. The voice of such a 
child lacks emotional tone and expressive- 
ind seems to be foreign to the per- 
sonality itself. (Kanner, L. Irrelevant and 
Metaphorical Language in Early Infantile 
‘Autism. American Journal of Psychiatry 
103, 242, 1946.) It is likely that many, if 
not all, such cases represent childhood 
schizophrenia. 


autocastration, anticipatory (aw-t6-kas- 
tra’shun, an-tis’i-pa-t6-ri). A symbolic 
self-castration appearing as either a symp- 
tom or a personality trait, to forestall cas- 
tration which under the circumstances is 
unconsciously perceived by the patient as 
an unavoidable threat. This anticipatory 
autocastration may be the unconscious 
reason for ‘feminine’ behavior in boys: if 
the boy ‘castrates himself’ by acting like 
a girl, he can no longer be threatened with 
actual castration. 

Fenichel explains this behavior as a 
manifestation of primitive thinking. If 
the threatened individual punishes him- 
self, he will be protected by the threaten- 
ing force, which is the father or super-ego 
in unconscious terms. This thinking is 
clearly seen in prayer or in sacrifices to 
the gods, where the individual ingratiates 
himself with the gods by a self-inflicted 
lesser or symbolic punishment and thus 
wards off a more severe punishment. 

‘Actual autocastration, however, takes 
place in some cases and apparently a ‘pas- 
sive-submissive merging’ with the omnip- 
otent person is obtained thereby: by 
abandoning all activity, the individual 
shares the omnipotence. By these means 
religious fanatics endeavor to obtain a un- 
ion with God. (Fenichel, O. The Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Nor- 
ton and Company, New York, 1945) 


autochthonous idea. See idea, autochtho- 
nous [S.]. 


Autointoxication 


autointoxication (aw-t6-in-tok-si-ka’- 
shun), n. [auto- + intoxication, see (path- 
ological) intoxication.| An obsolescent 
term denoting toxicity allegedly due to the 
absorption of the waste products of me- 
tabolism or of the products of intestinal 
decomposition. 


automatic drawing. See drawing, auto- 
matic [S.]. 


automatic writing. See writing, auto- 
matic [S.]. 


automaton conformity. See conformity, 
automaton [S.]. 


autonomy (aw-ton’d-mi), n. [<Gr. au- 
tonomia, freedom to use one’s own laws, 
independence <auto- + -nomy <nómos, 
usage, custom, law.] One of the essential 
features of the living organism by which 
it differs from any other object in nature. 
By this is meant that the organism does 
not represent merely an inactive element 
but is, to a large extent, a self-governing 
entity. The biological process, therefore, 
is not entirely a resultant of external 
forces, but is in part governed by specific 
biological forces which are endogenous. 
The organism possesses a certain degree 
of freedom in the sense of Spinoza: it 
acts according to its own inherent nature, 
which is based on intrinsic forces, and not 
under the compulsion of outside influ- 
ences. (Angyal, A. Foundations for a Sci- 
ence of Personality, The Commonwealth 


Fund, Oxford University Press, New York 
i983 y Press, New York, 


antonomy-heteronomy 

mi). The autonomy of the o 
absolute: the self-determina 
ed by outside influen 
onomous with rel 


(-het-ér-on’6- 
Tganism is not 
tion is restrict- 


heteronomy (endo 


(endogenous and exogenous 
factors). In living 


a beings of different spe- 
cles we find marked variations in the im- 


portance of autonomous and heteronomous 
determinants in their lives. Autonomy es- 
sentially means self-government; heteron- 
omy means government from the outside. 

e expression autonomy-heteronomy is 
also used on the symbolic level, for in- 
stance, in relation to self-awareness. There 
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Aviator’s Neurasthenia 


ween the bio- 
ronment and, 


boundary pa 
i f an 
tween the experience of the self 


outside world. There ane aol © 
ego proximity and ego pees distance 
grees of ego proximity an ee the gra- 
are the symbolic ERTEAN o (Angyal, 
dient of autonomy-heteronomy: 5i, onal. 
A. Foundations for a SENIER d for 
ity. The Commonwealth 4 aud) See 
University Press. New York, 

also autonomy [S.]. 


= 7 -0'SI5) 
-to-si-ko $1 
autopsychosis, moral ae ‘moral M 
moral). Wernicke’s term 10 traits: 


sanity,’ i.e. psychopathic © 
based on schizophrenia. QOS- 


'kō-pi , [<auto- 
autoscopy (aw-tos kō-pi), n. Stoi 
i, ihe term used by S a which 
scribe the psychological proces nage nd 
the individual doubles his bod This s 
projects it to the outside ¥ 


ond, or duplicate, 
according to the nee ae 
wishes, as clearly illustré 


i very unhap 
leading © ve mediev@ 


he present Phol 


+ 


i are! 
duplications are not rar 
ogy and are aed 
corporal image only; 1 : 


as 
jence in C 

duplications of eener happ® re 

what actually took Sem whom, total an- 

the normal indiv d ap in a unifie op)’ 

perience is summe aofau dily 


en s 
ing. Through the phenomg projects ness 


i an oust 

atient duplicates at conscious g 

Te ee atoll losing aril in th de 
of his own defects. Or physi gers 


i image, the 
jected duplicate image, at of S : 
fect is magnified. A en person R 
‘had a crippled am Ai cripple 

site him not mere jaa 
but also with a crippled Pi the 
to follow the same pat anal. ind e of 
logical process of te She magn (sci 

j s 1 i 
A e RE 
Columbia University Press 


1942) 5 penras” 
enia. See 


aviator’s neurasth aut: 


i |; aéroneur 
aviator’s [S.]; aëro 


pe abject (bad’ ob’jekt). A psycho- 
cholona concept that is part of the di- 
Rie n formulation ‘good object ver- 
in this object? ‘Good and ‘had’ as used 
Mish ete refer essentially to 
‘good" stands fee (super-ego) evaluation: 
Da ie z or nonsexual (clean), while 
conscious s or sexual (dirty). In the un- 
equated en good object is 
means Tine ene” while the bad object 
Pee tea (Collected Papers on Psy- 
3 seh The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and 
anes of Psychoanaly s, London, 
criminating : iH we cannot find more dis- 
i a epithets may it not be because 
Tepetition ntation power, through sheer 
Bad Obie of “The Good Object,” “The 
common? es and proof enough of the 


black lieder Silau belief in white and 


baq 
Self (_ r 
concept refer: self 


). A psycho-analytic 
Part of oti ng to the tendency on the 
On each en analyst and patient to project 
instinct-ri ee their guilty images of their 
UNcONsGare ves: Behind the shield 
analyst ma ous counter-transference, an 
ied make the patient a whipping 
Infantile «ON unconscious image of his 
analyst mstinctual self. Conversely, the 
analyze) Ee frequently tolerate (and 
e patient's tendency to project 


own i ; 
ne ae urges onto the analyst 
= “sUgate him (the analyst) for 


uch ‘holi 

D he oG than thou’ missionary zeal 
PS it sou Dathology of everyday life 
On of the "the in this process of projec- 
a ad self? upon others. E.F. 
i a a Papers on Psycho- 
los Thstitute Hogarth Press, Ltd., and 
9) says: Th Psychoanalysis, London, 
y z e analyst must be sufh- 

a analy. ki F 
tad so ‘one to enable him to detect, 
Wh Tegard t] ely control, any tendency 
© needs sitet the “Bad Self” 
Nee ` 

Ti 
s > BTOUD. See group balance [S.]. 

fr, <I, S i 

enik y chizophrenic (bar‘i-ér, skiz-6- 
arrière, a bar.] Schizo- 
's show a barrier between 
t minds, Thee unconscious levels of 
._ 1S becomes especially mani- 
Tawings, which are very 


B 


often broken into two segments by an ar- 
bitrary line or barricade. The schizophren- 
ic’s mental splitting between the conscious 
and unconscious is shown by the contents 
of the two portions of the picture, which 
are devoid of any continuity in line or in 
ideation, (Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the 
Soul. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1940) Å 


battle fatigue (bat’l fa-tég’). See skell- 
shock. 


battle psychoneurosis (— si-k6-ni-ré’- 
sis). See shell-shock. 


beggar, emotional (beg’ér, é-m6’shun-al). 
A term describing that type of individual 
who is always ‘holding his mental palm 
out to people, yet always expecting it to be 
slapped down. . .’ The emotional beggar 
has been unable to detach himself from 
his parents (usually the parent of the op- 
posite sex), ‘He cannot get away from the 
desire to possess and be possessed” by the 
parent and ‘is always seeking more,’ no 
matter how close to the parent he has 
managed to attach himself emotionally. 
This impulse usually begins in infancy, 
the person never having been weaned 
physically or emotionally. “His general re- 
action to people is a suckling one.’ He flies 
into a tantrum if his desires are not ful- 
filled, and learns how to wheedle people 
into affectionate displays. His ‘affection- 
begging is not much different with men 
than it is with women. All people are po- 
tential mothers to him.’ (Hinsie, L.E. Un- 
derstandable Psychiatry, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


behavior, catastrophic (bé-hav’yér, kat- 
a-strofik). A term introduced by Kurt 
Goldstein in 1939 to describe a certain 
type of behavior disorder that seemed 
more or less characteristic, or specific, for 
ing from those disturbances 


patients sufferi 
of language and thought that had been 


grouped under the general diagnostic term 
aphasia. This symptomatic behavior takes 
the form of an inability to carry on a sim- 
ple course of action once it is interrupted. 
The patients ‘become agitated and fear- 
ful and more than usually inept when pre- 
sented with once simple tasks that they 
can no longer do.’ Goldstein interprets 
such traits of behavior as characteristic 
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Behavior, Chaotic 


of a trend toward fanatical orderliness and 
the reaction of disinterest and aversion 
as defensive methods of avoiding ‘cata- 
strophic’ embarrassment. It would seem 
that the catastrophic reaction stems from 
the personality (or psychological) re- 
sponse to the organic brain injury that 
underlies so many aphasia cases. (Hunt, 
J.McV. Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders (Vol. 2). Ronald Press, New York, 
1944) 


behavior, chaotic (—, ka-ot‘ik) [<L. 
chaos, the boundless, empty space; hence 
chaos <Gr. chdos + -(t)ic.] An extreme 
disorderliness in organizing one’s hum- 
drum affairs, with respect to the time to 
be made available for different needs, the 
necessary money for various expenditures, 
or the disposition of personal effects—all 
suggesting or betokening a straying from 
mental health. On the other hand, the nor- 
mal individual’s ordinary personal needs, 
his various social situations, and the many 
other problems of day-to-day living are 
managed in a fairly systematic way. Feni- 
chel states that chaotic behavior appears 
usually as a character trait of hysterical 
individuals. He explains that chaotic be- 
havior ‘represents a striving to get rid of 
traumatic impressions by actively repeat- 
ing them.’ (Fenichel, O. The Psychoana- 
lytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton 
and Company, New York, 1945) 


behavior, criminotic (—, krim-i-not/ik) 
[SL crimen, crimin(is) + -otic.| Terms 
such as criminotic, criminotic behavior 
criminosis have been introduced into psy- 


chiatric literature by Arthur 
word criminosis i i 


„differs in meaning in that i 
not specifica p N me 


The criminotic is not necessarily mentally 


the term criminosis 
ribe his condition. 
otic behavior would 
mmitting activities of 
tituting the evidences 
minosis (q.v. [S.]). 


behavior-language (-lang’gwij), 2. This 
term means that the actions of the child, 
peoe he learns to speak, constitute a real 
language or means of expression. The cry- 
Ing, fretting, anxiety, quiescence, satiety, 
smiling, and self-activity are the words of 
a language the infant uses before acquir- 
ing the capacity of producing articulate 
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Bibliotherapy 


sounds. (Sladen, F.J. Psychiatry oe ia 
War. Charles C. Thomas, Springfie' p At 
1943.) See also organ-jargon. 


behavior, multidetermined is muka 
dē-tër'mind). A psychiatric ern, A in 
concept of special use and impo etiology 
the understanding of psychiatric 7 


laxis 
5 re rophyla 
and causation and psychiatric p F ealthy 


or prevention. Human nen as being 
or disordered, can be conceive p? 1 levels: 
carried out at four fundamentó gical; 
(a) the eugenical; (b) the the envi- 
(c) the psychological, and Lae ae stem- 
ronmental. Multitudinous we the one 


i f i - one ce, 
ming from past experien A 
hand. and the current, poe E 
mental situation on the ot pe ec 
interact and interreact to ee oss Ser 
current behavior at the pres a 
tional level. MERET i 19 

A.T.Mathers expressed nim y 
as follows (quoted ia JNA be 
“The causes [of human beha a 
tiform and variable. 
rooted widely and deep Beal 
damentals of life and mopar 
of prevention, this impor ne human 
the multidetermined origin cree 
havior is the basis for ibe Sho 
shot,’ ‘total push,’ eclectic meeatmen a 
proach toward psychiatry Dars a 
prevention. (Hunt, ie (vol. 2). 
and the Behavior Disor' “i 
ald Press, New York, 1 Pe (sh 

rhav' 
behavior, nodal. See nodal behi ı [£ 
> . me 

a Hð tà-pi); im 
bibliotherapy (bib-li-õ-thex 3 Pirhe te ih 
Gr. biblion, book + hora P ni a a 
denotes the utilization Books may ag 


7 a ow! 
adjunct to psychotherapy: ine fol Ger: 


physiological reactions to ont ve 
to remedy insufficient or er nunicat! 
edge; (3) to facilitate con nelpi 
tween patient and therap’ terminolo 
patient understand the he patien 
therapy; (4) to stimulate. i roble $ ot 
discuss and verbalize corta or shame to 
helping to remove 
guilt related to those r 
stimulate the patient 
ively between ; 
ne accepted socia i 
terns and thereby, inhibit os stimu 
patterns of behavior, ( a give m 
patient’s imagination an 


Bioanalysis 


ous satisfactions which reality cannot af- 
ford without danger; (8) to enlarge the 
Patient's sphere of interest; (9) as an ad- 
Junct to a program of vocational rehabili- 
tation, The reading matter recommended 
Must, of course, be selected individually 
or the specific patient, depending on the 
goals of therapy, the intellectual capaci- 
les of the patient, and his stage of 
achievement in therapy. 


aioanalysis (bi-d-i-nal'i-sis), n. [<bio- + 
sale tn ze - - - The question presents it- 
sis ie oe y hether the term psychoanaly- 
She, a y broad enough and whether an- 
OSa comprehensive and more all- 
chobiovs term, such as bioanalysis or psy- 
or it ae ysis should not be substituted 
ana ily ar ee, if we would include the 
Psychoney the somatic symptoms of the 
Bl stare roses, psychoses, and other psy- 

i st a as well as the multiform con- 
and develons at every stage of evolution 
Broader fem (Solomon, M. Plea for 
sycho tandpoint in Psychoanalysis. 

analytic Review 2, 66, 1915) 


bio x 
preneti law of Haeckel. See Haeckel, 
8enetic law of [S.]. 
biologica 
ological 
iolog; 
cal isy memory. See memory, biologi- 


| Siminology. See criminology, 


bion > 

bio. Pativity (bi-d-neg-a-tivi-ti), ». [< 
nies, ne egativity <L, negativus, that de- 
refuse Bative Snegdre, to say no, deny, 
m which ~tY.] A personality constellation 
tur] the ae or more part processes dis- 
Ih an cht function of the organism. 
OUS pa itely healthy organism the vari- 


Way th Processes are integrated in such 


tota] finet they subserve and promote the 
abnor ction of the organism, while in an 
Paire condition the integration is im- 
Dede one or more part functions im- 


or di 4 
total f disturb instead of promoting the 


a uncti ) ) 
Ka normali Instead of being viewed as 
fore core Such an impairment is, 
' o cnceived as an integrational 


Specific À 5 
(Angy lS and relation between part 


Pe ; ind is called bionegativity. 
o SOnality, Cundations for a Science of 
194k ni = © Commonwealth Fund, 
41) Iversity Press, New York, 

HOsph 

e m 

“Phere TE (bYö-sfēr), n. [<bio- + 
X. sphaira, ball, globe.] The 
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‘Blame’ Psychology 


realm or sphere of life in which the total 
biological process takes place. The bio- 
sphere includes both the individual and 
his environment not as interacting parts 
or constituents that have an independent 
existence, but as aspects of a single re- 
ality which can be mentally separated 
only by abstraction. The limits of life ex- 
tend as far as the organism is able to 
exert an influence on the events outside 
of him. (Biosphere corresponds to the 
German term Lebenskreis.) (Angyal, A. 
Foundations for a Science oj Personality. 
The Commonwealth Fund, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1941) 


birth, anal (bérth’, ā'nal). In psycho- 
analytic theory this term refers to the sex- 
ual phantasies or dreams directly connect- 
ed with anal erotism when these phanta- 
sies or dreams are expressed in the sym- 
bolic form of a wish to be reborn through 
the anus. In this respect, Freud gave the 
following dream as example: ‘Spending 
the summer beside Lake she 
flings herself into the dark waters at the 
place where the pale moon is mirrored.’ 
Freud defined this dream as an expression 
of anal birth. The interpretation of the 
dream reveals that ‘she flings herself into 
the water’ means ‘she comes out of the 
water,’ that is to say, ‘that she is born.’ 
The moon represents an anal symbol de- 
rived from the French language in which 
the ‘derrière’ (the ‘behind’) is vulgarly 
spoken of as ‘la lune’ (the moon). 


biting stage. See stage, biting [S.]. 


black-out (blak’out’), n. A term denoting 
the loss of consciousness produced by ane- 
mia of the brain. When the loss of con- 
sciousness is only partial and of lesser im- 
portance, the term applied is gray-out. 
This condition is often observed in pilots 
of high-speed airplanes. See gray-out [S.]. 


i * psychology (blim’ si-kol’6-ji). 
e Vith serous inhibitions in so- 
cial competitive relationships, this psy- 
chiatric term denotes their tendency to 
find expression for these inhibitions in ha- 
tred and persecution of some blameless 
scapegoat. ‘This blame psychology also 
permits the individual to harbor a secret 
grandiose conception of himself.’ (Kar- 
diner, A., et al. The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1945) 


Blanket Group 


blanket group (blang’ket groop’) [blan- 
ket, a., including or covering a group or 
class.] A psychiatric term characterizing a 
group that is formed with no criteria ior 
grouping. See under structured group [S 


blindness, emotional (blind’n s, é-mo’- 
shun-al). A term used by L. Hinsie to 
designate hysterical blindness |S.]. (Hin- 
sie, L.E. Understandable Psychiatry, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948) 


blindness, hysterical (—, his-ter‘i-kal). 
Blindness arising from mental causes in a 
hysterical individual. In principle it bears 
out the popular belief that we see what we 
want to see and are blind to the things we 
do not want to see. Hysterical blindness is 
of the same order. A young woman, in- 
ordinately fond of her father, tried franti- 
cally to drive him out of her mind, Realiz- 
ing the unnaturalness of her love for him, 
she became blind, owing to her strong 
sense of guilt and because she could no 
longer look upon her father, 


blindness, mind (—, mind’). This term 
implies a condition in which objects and 
space dimensions are seen by the eye but 
are not properly recognized by the mind, 
It is synonymous with psychic blindness, 
The outstanding clinical picture in these 
cases is characterized by the fact that the 
patient has an erroneous idea of the size 
of objects and the three dimensions of 
space. Sometimes the individual sees ob- 
jects as flat, and when the condition im- 
Proves stereoscopic vision is recovered. In 
a case described by Willbrandt, objects 
appeared to the patient as being smaller 
than she had previousl 


ng the analyst seated in a chair very far 
away. In anxiety cases the distance be- 
tween the individual and the beloved per- 
Son is the only space that seems real to 
the patient, Accordingly, when the be- 
Oved person is away, or out of sight, the 
Space seems to become immense. ‘In some 
Phobias connected with walking the pa- 
tienis Occasionally dream that their feet 
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Body-memory 


' This in 
do not touch the ground.’ This, accord i 
to the psycho-analytical interp A a hat 
Schilder, symbolizes the distanc or Mind, 
genitals from mother. (Schilieh a Uni. 
Perception and Thought. ee 
versitv Press, New York, 1942) 


ekt). A term used 
block, affect (blok’, a-fckt’). A fl 
to detine a ‘compulsive eat T plock- 
the fear of ties’ that is gur type are ‘it 
ing of affect. Patients ol Oe ae try 
capable of strong emotions a ae purpose 
to avoid loving, using > ane compli 
doubts, uncertaintie and hen e patient 
cations. This is the ci se W en, but in 
who pretended to love ng ther i 
reality was not in love d only 
them. He could not poe i 
long for love, and the onei ar 
loved more than love Leta P 
Compulsion and Donolar 
ing Corp., New Y ork, 


i (bloking 
i e it 
blocking, counter-impulse site ie 
koun-tér-im’puls in). I he OR elin par 
impulse that is blocked. cra elirives 
ularly stressed that cour eol d 
cause blocking. Benian Pie is s0 v 
. the dete s any ; counter imp i 

iated with 4 impulse he 

er-it pih 
r the counter- 
~~ different gen a new 
same process, but we do [ott id Me 
perspective.’ (Bleuler, E pisophrenits: cc, 
si or the Group of me Fae i 
ternational Universities y e 
1950.) One schizophren e was aSk 
strated blocking n kenen a 
about his father. bein bes a 
dicated that the pat Pes and g : 
bivalence toward his fa his hatred nig 10%4 
ing him touched unon po upon n 

sa 

father and at the § me 
for the father. Here — re by 
to be canceled out focking 
counter-impulse, and 8 is 
body [s 


often assoc 
that, in stress 
only emphasiz 


body-interest. See # 


r 'gw. 
body-language (bod i-lang & pars 


sacie tO 
term used by L.EHinsi 5 thous 
the expression of Poa =e s (inte 
means of bodily mom Bde 
rimitive psychosoma sychiatT 948) 
TE Understandable ki york, of 
Macmillan Company, Ne” pos 


isi), Oh ad 
body-memory (-mem 0 rA oppos? 
retained by the body 4 


Body-mindedness 


rand-nemory which is retained by the 
og phe theory of body-memories holds 

Li the body remembers and repeats. 
a aed particularly during psycho- 
the ta treatment. Although frequently 
roth ie eis recover memories 
eae oe years of life, the patient 
tems a e an infant: he exhibits tan- 
for Ne S, or peevishness: cries 
his limhe an or yells and screams; tails 
and he en Eai hot getting what he wants, 
ant. ‘In a aspin the posture of an in- 
Salan his way the patient speaks a 

rowback to; His behavior ‘looks like a 
is irenuers infancy and the appearance 
i y supported by what the pa- 
These intantile activities are 
4 by the theory that the body re- 
tients sone repeats. Indeed ‘some pa- 
hodies ay (Hi they do not think, their 
SY chiatry ot L.E. Understandable 
New Yak he Macmillan Company, 

» 1948 ) See also engram. 


boq: TOR”. 
Ynindedness (-mind’ed-nes), n. The 


tern: > 
Tinsie i3- mindedness is used by L.E. 
osomagi o P ANgeably with the term psy- 
Standable "r [S.]. (Hinsie, L.E. Under- 
€ Psychiatry, The Macmillan 


o 
Mpany, New York, 1948) 


boge 
dogy) aan (b0’gi-man), n. [<bogey (or 
(cf, 0g, bug <ME. bugge, hobgoblin 
y man. |] A spirit or goblin who 
ping Dang child for misdoings or for 
o8eyman hay: The childhood fear of the 
Mterpret AS its precise psycho-analytic 
intern, tOn, as a result of what is called 
Wing hil Parental _ prohibitions.’ The 
u any thi Soon discovers that there 
re from swine he might receive pleas- 
bro are prohibited by his 
ie añ ugh the double fear of pun- 
ey begins iy fae his parents’ affection 
en wh n follow out these prohibitions 
1S parents are not on hand. 
nually oait of the child's mind is 
ap in such guard so that he may not 
iz Ova] wil i Way that the parents’ ay 
Pare aroused. These ‘internal- 
ehde supel Prohibitions’ are forerunners 
ish, q handles ree One way in which the 
in aent is fö ese terrible threats of pun- 
is the extern jprovect them onto persons 
halt. Teality “ World. Thus the bogeyman 
this cd on Fenichel calls an ‘exter- 
of ` terrif ing Perego: And the fear of 
Unishmer being is in reality the terror 
arising from ‘internalized 
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Buffoonery-psychosis 


parental prohibitions.’ (Fenichel, O. The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. WW. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1945) 


breakdown, nervous (brak’doun, nér’- 
vus). A sudden onset of severe painful 
emotions such as anxiety, tension, or feel- 
ing of guilt, etc., which may also be ac- 
companied by various physical symptoms, 

` aches, dizziness, tremors, 
fainting spells, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, 
etc., all without a real physical basis. With 
people who have gone along at a certain 
level of adaptation to their environment 
and handled their problems of ordinary 
living fairly well without suffering too 
much distress in the various situations in 
which they find themselves, this adjust- 
ment is utterly disrupted and a nervous 
breakdown occurs. These breakdowns may 
afflict already neurotic as well as normal 
people and among their manifold causes 
may be involved such things as physio- 
logical stress, certain particularly disturb- 
ing experiences, physical illness, fatigue, 
and many other factors. (Fenichel, O. The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1945) 


bright child. See child, bright [S.]. 


brutality (caused by repression) (bréo- 
tal’i-ti), n. [<brutal <L. brutus, a., heavy 
unwieldy; dull, insensible; later, brute, ir- 
rational, dumb + -ity.] A simple single- 
minded being has no problem. He can take 
action at once without hesitation, because 
there are no complex alternatives, whereas 
the person who admits the complexities of 
a situation has to view it from different 
angles: he has to move more slowly and 
cautiously. The disadvantage of this kind 
of approach is evident when a situation 
calls for quick action. In such situations 
the repression of higher inhibitory influ- 
ences is important. This repression, how- 
ever, often causes brutality, because it 
tends to eliminate every idea that is con- 
trary to the dominant one. For instance, 
nations at war usually manifest such atti- 
tudes. (Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the 
Soul. Williams and Wilkins Company, 


Baltimore, 1940) 


buffoonery-psychosis (bu-foon’ér-i-si-k6’- 
sis), A form of hyperkinetic catatonia 
(catatonic excitement) in which the pa- 
tient constantly makes disconnected cari- 
catured grimaces and gestures. This psy- 
chosis probably represents a flight into 


Buffoonery-psychosis 


disease as an escape from reality. ‘One 
has the impression that these patients 
want to play the buffoon, though they do 
this in a most awkward and inept fashion. 
They contrive any number of stupidities 
and sillinesses. such as beating their own 
knees, interchanging pillows for blankets 
when they go to bed, pouring water out 
on the floor instead of into a cup. lifting 
doors off their hinges. The patients will do 
all this while they are seemingly well ori- 
ented. As a rule they speak very little or 
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Buffoonery-psychosis 


not at all and what they have to say is, i 
the main, completely illogical foe 
other nonsense. Undoubtedly the abel 
psychosis” has an origin similar to a j 
the Ganserian twilight state. It u vote 
involves individuals who for some he : 
scious reason pretend to be mena ee 
ranged.’ (Bleuler, E. Dementia ee 

or the Group of Schizophrentas. vat 
tional Universities Press, New [S.- 
1950.) Also called faxen-psychosts af 


C 


cacogenic (kak-6-jen‘ik), a. [<caco- + 
sl The term (the opposite of en- 
a la Means ‘giving rise to a dete- 
aber E race, and refers to deteriorating 
ee a in heredity. A Iyerson cites a 
with 5 artificial insemination ma woman 
E A pier family history of oto- 
cae ai | paranoid mental disease. The 
not full — was delusional and was 
Proceduy desirous of impregnation. The 
oe re in this case would be termed 
genic insemination. 


Calflowa cise 

move (käf -luv), n. The ñeeting mild 
a member oi a susceptible teen-ager with 
ending on] B the opposite sex, abruptly 
venture aR be followed by a fresh ad- 
The term 1 wae object of affection. 
ingly ner ably originated in the seem- 
essly fate antics of a calf cease- 
tachments t erring its attentions and at- 
© group F various members of a herd 
[S.], of cattle. See also puppy-love 


Calne 
calor, Rebs¥ehic (kal’S-ri, si’kik) [F. <L. 
heat-prod + -ie, a unit in computing the 
of food | or energy-generating value 
term is us In psychiatric literature this 
lationshi Sed to describe a transference re- 
(ie, Siete Without the psychic calories 
Ahalyspg ance) obtainable through the 
too dependo those patients who are 
shi cann ent on the analytic relation- 
Own self ih achieve a realization of their 
Soul, Wi meee H.G. Mythology of the 
more, 1940)" Wilkins Company, 
mou 
£) flage, Neurotic (kam’ðo-fläzh, nu- 
(a ig artificial concealment <camou- 
oc Of undetermined origin.] 
*eresehts eee endeavor to disguise. 
ic ae attempt to reconcile two 
obate directi ses which tend to go in op- 
Edient to ae The ae vey wishes to be 
i Uros; compulsion imposed by 
mibelled to out at the same time he feels 
at; ing his ep the psychic necessity of 
Vane ents Chavior conform to the re- 
cop Ure a of his social milieu. . . I 
harstitutes assert that social camouflage 
Sta lor of all typical feature in the be- 
(Res of dey Choneurotics at a certain 
Thok, opment of their neurosis. 
“Bht-Reho eurotic Camouflage and 
arsal. American Image 2, 


86, 1941.) The neurotic camouflage is par- 
ticularly evident in the obsessive-compul- 
sive patient, whose need to conform often 
drives him to obsessional rehearsal. See 
rehearsal, obsessional [S.]. 


cancer, fear of (kan’sér, fér’ ov). The 
fear of cancer occurs quite frequently, es- 
pecially in older individuals, but some- 
times it is seen as a phobia in younger pa- 
tients, too. A patient with a cancer phobia 
is often not afraid of cancer, but of un- 
conscious ideas which he is unable to face. 
For instance, one patient began to fear 
that he was about to develop a cancer in 
his nose. He thought that this would come 
from friction, because he had rubbed and 
pressed his nose for many years: he feared 
that his nose would become diseased and 
he would lose it. Later on he was able to 
see the connection that he did not mean 
his nose, but really meant his penis, and 
that the fear of cancer actually was but a 
disguised fear of castration, which had 
been displaced into a fear of cancer. (Hin- 
sie, L.E. Understandable Psychiatry. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948.) 
See displacement. 

cannibalistic fixation. See fixation, can- 
nibalistic [S.]. 

captative attitude of ego (kap’ta-tiv at’- 
i-tud ov &’g6) [Cf. captation <L. captare, 
to strive to seize.] In the early ego devel- 
opment ‘things of the external world it 
conceives of only from its own viewpoint 
and in their relation to itself. We agree 
with Pichon in qualifying as “captative” 
this attitude of the ego.’ (Laforgue, R. 
The Relativity of Reality. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs, No. 66, New 
York, 1940) 

catalysator, catalyzator (kat‘a-li-za-tér), 
n. [<catalyze, v. to subject to catalysis, 
i.e. dissolution + -ator.] An external stim- 
ulus that serves to loosen inhibitions; a 
catalyzer. (Psychoanalytic Review 14, 11, 
1927.) See also hypnosis, catalyzing ac- 
tion of [S.]. 

catalytic agent (-lit'‘ik a’jent) [Physical 
Chem., the agent in catalysis.] In group 
psychotherapy, a patient who activates 
catharsis in other patients. 


catalyzing action of hypnosis. See hyp- 
nosis, catalyzing action of [S.]. 
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Catastrophic Behavior 


catastrophic behavior. See behavior, cat- 
astrophic [S.]. 


catatonoid attitude. See attitude, cata- 
tonoid [S.]. 


catharsis, activity. See activity catharsis 
[S.]. 


catharsis, community. See community 
catharsis [S.]. 


a teins 
catharsis, emotional (ka-thar sis, é-m0’- 
shun-al), A name given by Freud to the 
process of cure by which ‘pent up emo- 
tions could be drained from their unnatu- 
ral incorporation in organs of the body 
At the close of the nineteenth century 
Freud was the first to see the connection 
between the body symptoms of a hysteri- 
cal patient and the emotional shocks in his 
early life. In dissecting the mental life 
and history of the patient he was able to 
expose the emotions, which had sprung 
from past experiences, and to relate them 
to the patient’s symptoms. (Hinsie, L.E. 
Understandable Psychiatry. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 1948) 


cell, padded (sel’, pad’ed). A room used 
for isolation of acutely disturbed patients 
who are potentially destructive to them- 
selves or others, The room usually has a 
large mattress on the floor and padding 
on the walls. Often restraints are applied 
to the patient within the room. Modern 
psychiatry utilizes sedetion and individual 


attention to the patient's needs rather than 
the padded cell. 


central force. See force, central [S] 


ceremonial, compulsive (ser-e-mō’'ni-al, 
kom-pul’siv ) [<ceremony <L. caerimo- 
ma, n., sacredness, sanctity; religious us- 
age, sacred rite, religious ceremony + -al. | 
A term used to describe the rit 
behavior that is characteristic of the com- 
pulsion-neurotic. As in all neurotic symp- 
toms, the compulsive ceremonials defend 
against certain unconscious instinctual 
demands which are threatening to the 
go. According to Freud, this ritualistic 
behavior demonstrates the use of two 
types of defense mechanisms in particu- 
ar: ‘undoing’ and ‘isolation,’ Undoing ‘is 
a kind of negative magic which by means 
of a motor symbolism would “blow 
away,” as it were, not the consequences of 
an event (an impression, an experience), 
but the event itself. Through motor 


ualistic 
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š ing 
Ceremonial, Compulsiv 


shich is 
means, that is, by a gesture or ore 
symbolic and is repeated coon of a 
the patient tries to undo anan vole, a p 
traumatic experience. For Rin Pe indos 
tient with a washing compu Aon er TEA 
ing a previous dirtying age on K ule 
or imaginary). The dirtying @ oT regress 
ally masturbation, which by anision-nel- 
sion (characteristic of he come înstinc- 
rotic) is conceived of as daye against 58 
tual impulse to defend ones 


masturbation. ; : terposition 
Isolation ‘consists In the, sate as als 
(after an unpleasant experle a which 


se ject’s OWN, i 
after some act of the a Shis net 
is of significance in the sense ©". i 
rosis) of a Oen, nO Pet 
nothing more is allowed ae pee per 
ception registered. am Pte 
formed.’ In this way. — and its a8 ae 
meaning of the experien? anypressed. The 
tions for the patient can DF pence st is 
compulsion-neurotic > hi 
emotions and acts as a ae aster c 
er. Through order, rou in eg 
to isolate his experiences ts. 
their emotional Bon cull toa 
he finds it extremely ci onë reac 
or to experience any = OS ideas may F 
no matter how exciting MS sechanis 

g i “re t 
According to I ret e taboo of the 
isolation originates hm contact, is 8 
ing. Touching, or pi aggression Pat w 
most immediate aim of theres: Mpa 
than of tender object-cí ee 


In ana? 


3 ¿eg such as co 
all forbidden impulses. x sresupPO™ tact, 
al adipal feelings, PY”; nen 
tion or Oedipal I¢ To avo bid 
tact with an object. 


rding off for olation 


s Teel r wa $ ! 
then, is basic fo hanism of JS: 


impulses. Thus the a ie 
fundamentally abolis ators a pari 
touching, since it pre nto conta 
thought from coming 
other thoughts. 
ae Haiiti l é 
This mechanism sive we 
most vividly coa taboo tg oe 
which center around t urotics ha 
ing. Many compulsion ects ie t 
tines concerning which bpd and pj 
be touched and which s Be the sen 
latter case, in which or euals ron 
should be touched. Thes followed i 
ly concern routines to be Sas invo p 
ing or bathing, but they Sich as S ie 
ordinary daily oe Soorkn pre 
ae ee ing slam Of a 
W.W Norton and Company: 


1936) 


Ceremonial, Defensive 


ceremonial, defensive (—, dé-fen’siv). 
tia or less elaborate pattern of actions 
a devised by a person as a 
nab aguinn anxiety and compulsively 
»y him whenever this anxiety 
threatens, 7 
aa as ak the symptomatology of the 
¥ S of the traumatic syndrome 
OE irai BEDE in soldiers in consequence 
iner oa ace combat experience), Kard- 
batienre piege state: ‘A large group of 
taconant nave symptoms that are chiefly 
original ous defense reactions against the 
Santen oe For example, *. . . the 
oration aes be a more complete elab- 
not area defe sive reaction that was 
occasion ed Ld on the original traumatic 
Pa ries Kardiner, A., and Spiegel, H. 
oeber = and Neurotic Illness. Paul B. 
ever pe pang New York, 1947.) What- 
elaboration might be gone through in this 
reaction wo a the incompleted defensive 
onial, me | constitute a defensive cere- 
a soldier wig during World War I 
an enemy ee needlessly overcome during 
Pened t ees attack, It so hap- 
S gas ca he was hurriedly donning 
ing nie upon seeing gas shells ex- 
Pulled fror oy, the mask was accidentally 
on his hand in the sudden tur- 

Upon bine d The panic attendant 
ce ately without protection 
hiki hat he believed to be cer- 
Ne ere tate oe ee an intensely 
ried franti na. Falling to the ground, he 
the appro; ically and hopelessly to escape 
© the in gas by burrowing his face 
and he age h. Fright overwhelmed him 
Overeq ae Consciousness, The soldier re- 
Shing aspe die the gassing, and the fright- 
Pressi Pas of the event underwent re- 
Seryeg, O7 Some years thereafter it was 
raumatje as a symptom of an ensuing 
neurosis, that he would go 


O. 
«q cedure, 


ef 

ri Ompulsory monia] has the nature of 
aan Out withe act which the patient car- 
hich tiler A knowing exactly why, but 
naa him of anxiety. It is‘. . - 
copte will ni out with no more control 
wh ulsive 2P 1s shown in the ordinary 
ich the , titual. . . The ceremonial 
Patient unconsciously devises 
Some years after the original 

vent.’ (Ibid.) 


atic e 


ha 
ang 
Cacti 
tion (chans-ak’shun), n. An 
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Character, Exploitative 


action that is executed by mere chance and 
has no conscious aim or purpose, but nev- 
ertheless subserves the execution of an un- 
conscious intention. Under this heading 
Freud distinguishes three separate cate- 
gories: (a) habitual actions such as finger- 
ing one’s hair; (b) actions which are 
usual under certain circumstances, such 
as doodling. coin-jingling, etc.; and (c) 
isolated chance actions. One example of 
the last variety might be the loss of a 
wedding ring on the honeymoon, indicat- 
ing an unconscious wish to dissolve the 
marriage. Another might be the leaving of 
personal articles such as gloves, a cigarette 
lighter, etc. in the psychotherapist’s office, 
indicating the patient's difficulty in tear- 
ing himself away. 

Freud separates these ‘symptomatic’ or _ 
‘chance’ actions from those carried out 
erroneously. In the latter we have to do 
with an action that has a conscious inten- 
tion but is carried out erroneously, this 
erroneous execution reflecting the person's 
unconscious intention. Manifestly, the 
line of demarcation between these two 
categories is not definite. (Freud, S. Psy- 
chopathology of E sryday Life in The 
Rasic Writings of Sigmund Freud. The 
Modern Library, Random House, New 
York, 1938) 
changing, compulsive (chinj‘ing, kom- 
pul’siv). A symptom found in some com- 
pulsion-neurotics, expressing itself in a 
tendency to change continuously, This 
changing apparently has no limitations and 
may involve anything anywhere: personal 
habits, dress, work, social relations, opin- 
ions, etc. 

The neurotic afflicted with this com- 
pulsion has the need to have ‘the world 
| OBEY «cs [his] «= compulsive sys- 
tem.” The changing is an effort ‘to bring 
the world into accord with . . . [the pa- 
tient’s] . - - system.’ Apparently through 
compulsive changing the patient can avoid 
the reality that the world does not obey 
his compulsive system. (Fenichel, O. The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1945) 


chaotic behavior. See behavior, chaotic 
[S.]. 

character defense. See defense, character 
K] 

character, exploitative (kar’ak-tér, eks- 
ploit’a-tiv) [<exploit, v., F. exploiter <L. 
explicitus, p.p. of explicare, to unfold, de- 


Character, Reformation of 


velop, spread out <ex, out + plicare, to 
fold, ply + -ative.] Fromm’s term for a 
new presentation of the character pattern 
described by Abraham as oral aggressive 
(see defense, character [S.]). in agree- 
ment with the so-called cultural school of 
psycho-analysis which has made its — 
classification of character types. Instead 
of viewing character structure s the re- 
sult of libido sublimation or reaction for- 
mation, this school sees the character 
types as basic attitudes in the process of 
socialization and coping with each particu- 
lar life situation. Accordingly, Fromm he- 
lieves that such a person develops in a 
frustrating atmosphere and hence comes to 
feel that one can have only what one takes 
and that the only source of security lies 
in exploiting others. When threatened 
with danger. the exploitative character 
tries to manipulate the situation by flat- 


tery, cajoling, aggression, or any other 
means. 


character, reformation of (—. ré-fawr- 
` mā’shun ov). A psycho-analytic term re- 
ferring to a form of defense that occurs in 
everyday life and also frequently as a way- 
station in the course of the psycho-analytic 
procedure. In this form of defense the 
patient leans over backward in the pro- 
verbial ‘reformed rake’ fashion. By his 
meticulosity and carefully guarded þ 
havior, he denies the presence of the ‘old’ 
recently uncovered ‘had’ traits and ‘bad’ 
instinctual desires. He is constantly pre- 
occupied with ‘selling’ the picture of him- 
self, as a reformed character, to himself. 
the analyst, and the world, The process of 
reaction-formation, i.e, leaning over back- 
ward against certain instinctual trends 
and developing the overlay of ‘just the 
Opposite’ superficial traits, is nuclear in 
the ‘character reformation’ process as used 
in this sense, 

E.F. Sharpe (Collected Pa 
cho-analysis, The Hogarth Press, Ltd.. 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states: ‘We have to demon- 
Strate that the same impulses are dis- 
cernible in the reformation as before it, 
that obedience has in it the same factors 
as disobedience—that black is white and 
white black , .. that anxiety is being 


allayed by this system of goodness and 
obedience,’ 


pers on Psy- 


characte 


T resistance (— ré-zis’tans). See 
defense, 


character [S.]. 
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Childbirth, Envy of 
5 char- 
character structure. See structure, 
or [S.J]. 
apie (—. irré’thral). A 


character, urethral Ae Freud’ 


character type, mentone hE classi i- 
and Ferenczi and belonging a Sido ori 
catory group which stresses Pe defense, 
gin of character oe, a character 
Character [S.]). The uret ara oqwetting 
commonly gives a history of De val chat- 
beyond ihe usual age. The bali “4 reaction di 
sckaietice of this type See pent 
formation in relation to Och 5 shame, 
of urethral eroticism, = io. boast of 
3urning ambition, a haa li aret 
achievement, and great imps 

ical of this character type. 


chiatry (kem’6-si- 

chemo-psychiatry Kem - i 

| <chemo- (in chemistry) A ps designate 
iatric term In 

A psychiatric tern ene 

the application and otteet Natty operato 

stances in psychiatry. BA a ™ i 
in close relationship light on 


d 
iscipli ; more . orense 
disciplines to throw ! with the incre i 


it can DE we 
ry it ca aaa 
ll undertake 1 th 
clinical connectlo F wdy 


¿ such 
tain chemical compounds T 
mones—for instance, 
marked influence On 
ismic changes 
organismic € p 
oint of view both ch metanda / T 
sich (Hinsie, L.E. Une eee: i 
TIALE The Macmillan 
York, 1948) 


child “eS 

oe enep AE Ae autor ty 
an “enlleren, “which 10 k boy's P the 
matches the ee E this t 
Fenichel does no VE poth DOYS giv? 
case. He points out tha ate wish tO gii 
irls may have ʻa passioni red 
birth E, a wish tha 
frustration.’ On oe ee : 
little boys ‘can actua ae 5 
their mente his ie situation E i 

irl’s side o s ible, 
ag cine can in na ae t 
children any better than analytic 
(Fenichel, O. The ce aes md C? 
of Neurosis. W.W.Nor 
New York, 1945) 
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n 
përth; “tne 


Child, Bright 


child, bright (—, brit). A generic term 
Originating in the desire to establish cate- 
8ories in the large group of children with 
Superior intellectual abilities. Clinical ob- 
servation and intelligence testing are the 
two main avenues of approach for estab- 
ishing these categories. In its specific 
Meaning, the term ‘the bright child’ has 
ecome a tool in the technical equipment 
of those dealing, in the main, with the 
Problems and concepts of child-guidance. 
n general, children of superior ability 
yess divided into four groups: (a) 
e right child; (b) the superior child; 
©) the gifted child; (d) the prodigy. 
ane The special ability of the bright 
gence fee best be ascertained by intelli- 
With ests. A bright child, as contrasted 
“it the dull or subnormal child, is one 
judgey esses average qualifications, when 
tion, T} Y the mental level of our civiliza- 
Specifi Ti brightness of the child consists 
grasp cally in his ability to perceive, 
ge pang absorb communicated knowl- 
Own a ore quickly than is usual with his 
More ge Poop Bright children assimilate 
Produ asily and may offer more original 
cts in creative work, 
bri h Uperior children are more than 
ties: They have extraordinary capabili- 
les, usual] A live extraordinary capa ) 
ticular sı y being endowed with some par- 
(c) Gee in their special field. 
Specife led children are those with a 
bri talent, against a background of 
children WeSC. or dull abilities. Gifted 
tendenc are usually one-sided, or have a 
of their a to overdevelop in the direction 
ability only, 
dren) j; he prodigy (among superior chil- 
earliest aen and is a child who from the 


age of his life shows an unusual 
Practically his life shows an unus 


untrained capability in one 
dren ies fields. Most ieonsenele such chil- 
Some att Seen on the concert stage, but 
ature ect attention in the fine arts, lit- 
book of port Science, (Harms, E. Hand- 
licatiogy, Md Guidance. Child Care Pub- 
ns, New York, 1947) 

Child.oys 

Ciall; fr dance (-gid’ans), n. Used espe- 
®sycholo .1 psychiatric, sociological, and 
deve] saca] Study and treatment of the 
tends t ng child, this psychiatric term in- 


lactig (© €mph F : 
tic Phasize preventive or prophy- 
Of mininesttes directed toward the goal 
a zing the chances of mental and 


Motio 
die te disorders developing in adult 
Pon the f Measures are focused mainly 

amilial, educational, and social 
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Childhood, Land of 


environmental milieu of the developing 
child. 

Child-guidance strives to influence the 
child’s developmental familial and social 
milieu mainly through education, support, 
insight, and understanding, directed at 
both the childs immediate family and 
such influential parent surrogate figures as 
the doctor, the minister, the nurse, and 
the teacher. A major portion of this pre- 
ventive program is directed toward allevi- 
ating the neurotic anxiety of parents and 
parent surrogates as it is acted out in their 
close relationship with the child, and eas- 
ing the anxiety of the child, who is in- 
evitably, albeit unconsciously, affected in 
the process. (Hunt, J.McV. Personality 
and the Behavior Disorders (Vol. 2), Ron- 
ald Press, New York, 1944) 


child-guidance therapy. See therapy, 
child-guidance [S.]. 


childhood (child’hood), 7. The period of 
life from birth to puberty. 


childhood, land of (—, land’ ov). In 
speaking of the practical application of 
his theory of analytical psychology, Jung 
used this expression to describe ‘that time 
in which the rational consciousness of the 
present was not yet separated from the 
“historical soul,” the collective uncon- 
scious, and thus not only into that land 
where the complexes of childhood have 
their origin but into a prehistorical one 
that was the cradle of us all. The individ- 
ual’s separation from the “land of child- 
hood” is unavoidable, although it leads to 
such a removal from that twilit psyche of 
primordial time that a loss of the natural 
instincts thereby occurs.’ (Jacobi, J. The 
Psychology of C.G.Jung. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1942.) ‘The consequence of this is 
want of instinct and therefore disorienta- 
tion in general human situations. The sep- 
aration has, however, also the result that 
the “land of childhood” remains definitely 
infantile and so becomes a constant source 
of childish inclinations and impulses. Nat- 
urally these intruders are highly unwel- 
come to consciousness, which therefore 
represses them. This repression merely in- 
creases the separation from the source and 
intensifies the want of instinct to the point 
of sterile rationalism. Consciousness there- 
fore either is overwhelmed with infantility 
or must constantly defend itself against it 
in vain. The one-sidedly rational attitude 


Child-penis-feces 


of consciousness must, in spite of its un- 
deniable successes, be regarded as un- 
adapted and contrary to the demands of 
life. Life is dried up and longs to return 
to its source. The source, however, can 
only be found in the “land of childhood, 

where one, as formerly, can receive direc- 
tions from the unconscious. Not only he is 
childish, though, who remains a child too 
long but also he who parts himself from 
his childhood and supposes it has there- 
with ceased to exist. For he does not know 
that everything pertaining to the psyche 
has a double face. The one looks forward, 
the other back. It is ambiguous and there- 
fore symbolic, like all living reality. . . 
In consciousness we stand upon a peak 
and childishiy imagine that the road leads 
on to greater heights beyond the peak. 
That is the chimerical rainbow-bridge. In 
order to gain the next peak one goes nev- 
ertheless—one must go, if one will reach 
it—down into the land where the roads 
first begin to branch,’ (Jung, C.G. The In- 
tegration of the Personality. Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1939) 


child-penis-feces. See 


concept, 
child-penis. 


feces- 
child-penis-wish 


(child-pč’nis-wish’). The 
wish for a child w 


ith which, in her psycho- 
sexual development, the little girl replaces 
her wish for a penis. In the phallic stage 
of a woman's psychosexual development, 
the little girl obtains pleasurable sensa- 
tions from her clitoris, which is the domi- 
nant erotogenic zone. As the psychosexual 
development proceeds, however, and the 
change to full womanhood occurs, ‘the 
clitoris must give up to the vagina its sen- 
sitivity, and with it, its importance, either 
wholly or in Part.’ Moreover the little girl 
must change her love-object from the 
mother to the father. It is at this period in 
the development of the girl that the child- 
penis-wish emerges, 

The little girl's first love-object is the 
mother, since it was she who provided the 
first satisfactions of life. nourishment, 
warmth, etc. The little girl's libidinal im- 
Pulses to her first object, her mother, are 
manifold and express themselves through 
oral, anal, and phallic wishes, both active 
and passive, They are also completely 
ambivalent, being both tender and hostile. 

he Phallic wishes are expressed by ‘the 

esire to get the mother with child as 
well as the corresponding one, to have a 
child by the mother.’ The mother contrib- 
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Child-penis-wish 
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now expects fr ree ount s 
: insti al impui**., amOY ih 
passive O ae a certain with tje 
the upper nang, alo 


i iii surrendere y 
activity was sur Thus. into 


i irl’s $ 
zish for a child. The g ather. ‘V } 
re È for a child by her penis itu 
transference of the T into the j 
her father, the gir ex el? 
tion of the Oedipus comp! ath devs pad 
At an earlier age, refot jittle 8 

ment of her penis-envy, the 
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expressed a wish for a child by playing 
E i nis wish for a child, however, 
iin a nm expression of her active identifica- 
n with her mother: she could do to the 
oll all thai her mother used to do with 
ree tS not, however, associated with 
the deie a penis. ‘Only with the onset of 
s a a penis does the doll-child 
sa # ¢ hild by the father.’ (Freud, S. 
Introductory Leciures on Psycho- 


analysis, WAV.N : sane Né 
York, 1933)” orton and Company, New 


igi? Psychiatry. See psychiatry, child 


chore. i 5 r 
ik) E Psychogenie (kō-rč'å, si-kd-jen’- 


of the e rt involuntary repetition 
ren, A a moy ement met with in chil- 
chorea. Tt is ten mistaken for Sydenham’s 
a sires s peally a habit tic or spasm, in 
Origin in Ge a compulsion which has its 
Ce chorea. unconscious part of the mind. 
ë chorea (Sydenham’s), acute. 


chron; 
mic, delusional insanity (kron’ik, 


e-li’z} F 
lusiona) ” al in-san‘i-ti), See insanity, de- 


ch 5 

bret oPhobia (kron-ö-fö'bi-à), n. [<Gr. 
s time + phobia.] A neurotic fear 
- This is the most common psychi- 
a Sorder in prison inmates, and soon- 
ater almost all prisoners suffer 
hobi t occurs in 


ut wan phobia appears suddenly, with- 
© grips na at the time the inmate comes 
to there his sentence. The introduc- 
Mar ed € of imprisonment is ordinarily 
tria] or Ked hopes and plans for a new 
tudieq ihan €, by uncertainty, and by a 
ke difference or carefree attitude. 
ch the eal | elty of prison has worn off, 
in Mophobj ength of the sentence is felt, 
pato a Dani 1a sets in, The prisoner goes 
ears hi ic, usually while in his cell, and 
enclosure and restraint, but this 
c austrophohia arises from fear 
aS represented by the prison. 
Sati aes attack, more or less con- 
d tsfac ign restlessness, insomnia, dis- 
Maca] With life, numerous hypochon- 

aints, and progressive in- 


Complai 
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Claustrophilia 


ability to adjust himself to his surround- 
ings appear. The intensity of the crisis 
usually passes within a few weeks or 
months, though mild relapses may occur. 
But the prisoner becomes essentially a 
phlegmatic, indifferent automaton who 
serves the rest of his sentence by the 
clock and lives wholly in the present, one 
day at a time. 

A 23-year-old forger was sentenced to 
prison for three years and had his first at- 
tack of panic in his cell while writing 
home to his parents. After the acute panic 
subsided, he developed hypochondriacal 
complaints which persisted through the 
remainder of his sentence. Upon discharge, 
symptoms disappeared completely. Three 
months after discharge the patient was 
sentenced again for a ten-year term. All of 
the previous symptoms reappeared within 
two months and persisted until the end of 
the new term. 

In the mouths of speakers from the 
population groups that furnish the highest 
percentage of chronophobia patients (‘ex- 
change students’ in menta institutions 
from jails and penitentiaries) the phrase 
‘doing time’ is the usual widespread collo- 
quial terminus technicus for serving a sen- 
tence in jail. There is hardly any wonder 
that with the words ‘doing time’ firmly 
lodged in his consciousness the new pris- 
oner—if a potential neurotic—is a marked 
and easy victim for this variety of ail- 
ment, from the early days after the door 
has been locked behind him in the cell. 


class differences in neuroses. See nex- 
roses, class differences in [S.]. 


claustrophilia (klaws-tro-fili-4). n. [Š 
claustro( phobia) + -philia.] A pathologi- 
cal desire to be confined and enclosed 
within a small space—the exact opposite 
of claustrophobia. Claustrophilia is a man- 
ifestation of a strong tendency to with- 
draw in a somatic way and is seen in many 
catatonic episodes. It has been suggested 
that certain criminals have adopted a psy- 
chopathic reaction pattern, thus inviting 
incarceration which represents a protected 
withdrawal from unbearable environmen- 
tal tension. In these cases claustrophilia is 
interpreted psycho-analytically as an es- 
cape from the world and a tendency to re- 
turn to the womb. A disposition to claus- 
trophilia is often seen in asthmatics, who 
symptomatically withdraw into their own 
respiratory cavities. Such patients show a 
predilection for introversion and isolation, 


Claustrophoboid 


often with a strong need for solitude and 
silence. 


claustrophoboid (-fé’boid), n. |<claus- 
trophob(ia) + -oid.| Dr. Bertram D. 
Lewin’s term for one afflicted with claus- 
trophobia (Psychoanalytic (Quarterly +, 
227, 1935.) As the suffix -oid has an es- 
tablished meaning in psychiatric literature, 
the question arises whether the form 
claustrophobiac would not be more prop- 
erly used. 
clavus hystericus (kli’voos hés-te’ré- 
koos). See clavus. 
climacterium, male (kli-mak-té’ri-um, 
mal’). An ill-defined symptom syndrome 
in males, in middle life, and thought of as 
analogous to the menopause in females. 
The major symptoms are usually noc- 
turnal frequency, fatigue, indecision, 
flushes, decreased sexual desire, and de- 
creased erective and intromissive potency. 
Various other symptoms may be present 
also. It is a moot question whether this 
symptom syndrome constitutes a separate 
and distinct clinical entity, or whether it 
is not a symptomatic manifestation of a 
psychoneurotic breakdown in middle life, 
revolving, in the main, around psycho- 
genic impotence and anxiety. In a very 
small percentage of cases, a true organic 
or gonadal, endocrine etiology, secondary 
to testicular atrophy and degeneration 
has been diagnostically validated by 
means of the therapeutic test with andro- 
gens and gonadotrophic assays of the 
urine. Heller and Meyer state: ‘Whereas, 
Scar 2 te menopause is an invari- 
mn Yslologic accompaniment of 
e aging process, in the male, the cli- 
macteric 1s an infrequent and pathologic 
accompaniment of that same process.’ 
(Weiss, E., and English, O.S. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine (2nd ed.). W.B.Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia and London, 1949) 


closed circle (klézd’ sér’k’l). See under 
immanence theory of life [S]. 


closed group (— groop’). A term describ- 
Ing a therapy group to which no new pa- 
tients are added in the course of treatment 
or after treatment has proceeded for a 


time. See also open group [S.]. 


closing-in (kl6z’ing-in’), 2. The term for 


a symptom of constructive apraxia i 
s 0 praxia in 
which the Patient tends to close-in on the 
model when perf 


orming constructive tasks. 
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Coitus More Ferarum 


attempting to copy 
t moves towar 
5 exercises, he 
loser to tho 
mptom, whic i 
ase in the di 


For example, when at 
from a model, the patien 
the model; or, in setting-up 
will bring his hands ever ¢ 
of the demonstrator. The sy 
becomes worse with an increas n atofa 
ficulty of the task, may be the y likely it 
fear of empty space, but MO petter 
represents an attempt to per De ability 
when there is a disturbance M a 
to make an abstract copy os 
model. (Journal of Nervous d 
Disease 88, 1, 1938) aa 


closure, law of (kl0% 
life-course (lif? kors’). AE eel 
course of life is based on a p This 
Gestalt dynamics, the law 0 E é 
means that every Oe ion hich Í 
tends to a kind of cora a system o 
in accordance with the 1n ~~ oo 

that given whole. In the 5 7 Tf 
life only a few initial iine tinuall 
terns are apparent, ve vifrerent 


patterns may ie es 
tions. The more the pat, eer 
tion, the less variation m WER s i, 
tinuation is possible. (/ ney nit me 
tions for a Science o. Facil iver 
Commonwealth Fund, Ox 

Press, New York, 1041) rine i 
clumsiness, arranged 
ranjd’) [<clumsy Ei 
numbed + -ness.| + hich 
pared jinaptitude through ` himse T te 
rotic individual Rape acts W 
properly performing certa 
secretly fears. In 2 ea 
ranged clumsiness a ! 
nism by means of w hi bby ih d pai 
of certain acts is avolc yy 


tha 
al act, one may Say rec 
şolved often represents, Stekel y ist? 
rectly, a taboo sym ol, te, P 
pulsion and Doubt. 


Corp., New York, 1949) 
coefficient of reality- S 
cient of [S.]- 


k 
coitus more ferarum) K 
fe-ri’room) [L., sexua 


ee reality? 


rco! 


Coitus Representation 


Manner of (wild) beasts.] The carrying 
out of the act of heterosexual intercourse 
th the ‘natural’ position of lower animals, 
ted from the rear, and usually with 
is aiak on hands and knees. The penis 
N into the vagina; when it is in- 
anal T into the rectum, the act is called 
called cee: This latter practice is 
Ka ll erasty (q.v.) when the partner 
ual Nc ae ie (q.v.) when the sex- 
Vigina. is with an animal through the 
is pans more ferarum is not sodomy, but 
ae ag ht of as primitive. The axis of the 
See this position, is in direct cor- 
erection coat with the axis of the penis in 
iological is might indicate the primitive 
ain eler congruity of this position, Cer- 
iem ja of tenderness, which are 
ace-to-fa in the so-called ‘normal,’ or 
cluded a „Position, are, however, ex- 
roductin this approach. R. Sterba (In- 
he panel the Psycho-analytic Theory 

e M ido. Nervous and Mental Dis- 
1942) vane No. 638, New York, 
anal sadistic, Pleasure satisfaction in the 
cated 5 c zone, or the buttocks, is indi- 
by the preference of many people 


Or coj 
(from tus more ferarum, or “a tergo” 
the rear); 


Coity 
US ri . : 
Coitys on: See representation, 


Coitus 
toos)*2eservatus (k6’6-toos re-zer-wä’- 
to keg S - reservatus, p.p. of reservare, 
ke P A back <re- + servdre, to save, 
the p ele e] Sexual intercourse in which 
i Partner delays or withholds his 
ntil the female partner has hers. 


Collect; 
“tive ego, See ego, collective [S.]. 


Ollective sas 
vidual ive initiation. See initiation, indi- 
ti and collective [S.]. 

ctiy, 3 
lectin, We psychosis. See psychosis, col- 
e [SJ psy , 


bat ey 
Chun), exhaustion (kombat eg-zaws’- 
€ as combat fatigue. See shell- 


Comp 
at ‘ 
Shoch fatigue (— få-tēg). See shell- 


Comh, 
s, at % 
hell shoe hYsteria (— his-té'ri-a). See 


Com, 
Shoppat P 
tock, MCUrOsis (— nii-ré/sis), See shell- 
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Companion, Imaginary 


commitment (ko-mit’ment). See certifi- 
cation. 


communion, magical (ko-min’yun, maj’- 
i-kal). According to psycho-analytic the- 
ory, in unconscious thinking, ‘by incor- 
porating objects one becomes united with 
them.’ That is, to eat something or be 
eaten by someone is an unconscious way 
of achieving union with that object. In 
countless experiences of everyday living 
one shares ideas, emotions, activities, with 
others. Some of these experiences of shar- 
ing with others present as their uncon- 
scious significance, psycho-analytically, 
the type of mystical or magical union de- 
scribed above, This magical communion of 
‘becoming the same substance’ takes place 
when the same food is jointly eaten or the 
respective bloods of the individuals in- 
volved are mixed. The latter type of com- 
munion is seen in many tribal rites of 
friendship, and, symbolically, in our cus- 
tom of handshaking. The magical union 
mediated through food is seen not only in 
the old idea that friendship and hospital- 
ity are associated with breaking bread to- 
gether, but also and particularly in the 
well-known religious rites of the Eucharist, 
the bread and wine (distributed to_the 
parishioners ) symbolizing, as in the Last 
Supper, Christ’s body and blood. (Feni- 
chel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


community catharsis (ko-mi’ni-ti kå- 
thir’sis). A term used to designate ‘the 
purification, i.e. the freeing a community's 
population of guilt-feelings.’ ‘Sociodrama 
deals with problems which . . . can nei- 
ther be clarified nor treated in a secret 
chamber and by the seclusion of two. . . 
It needs, therefore, a milieu which differs 
entirely from the psycho-analytical situa- 
tion, a forum in which the group can be 
treated with the same earnestness ‘as the 
individual in a consultation room. The 
ideal form for this is the drama that all 
can share in. . - and the effect is a com- 
munity catharsis.’ (Moreno, J.L. The Con- 
cept of Sociodrama, Sociometry VJ, 4, 
446-7, Nov. 1947) 


companion, imaginary (kom-pan’yun, 
j-maj’i-ner-i). It has often been observed 
that a child will create an imaginary com- 
panion for himself and will endow this 
product of phantasy with the qualities of 
reality. The imaginary companion will 


Compensatory Mechanism 


have a name, a definite appearance and 
personality—even an imaginary family 
created for it, and so on. 

Imaginary companions are created most- 
ly by only children, or by children whose 
siblings are much older, or who for any 
reason are without real playmates. The 
imaginary companion thus fulnills the 
child's need for intimate companionship 
and friendship and serves an important 
function in his emotional life. For the 
imaginary companion is freely taken into 
confidences from which parents are dis- 
tinctly barred and becomes ‘someone to 
tell its troubles to’ and ‘to share its se- 
cret pleasures with.’ In general, the imag- 
inary companion is so created by the child 
that it has everything the child desires but 
lacks. The play Harvey presents an amus- 
ing and not dissimilar instance of this 
imagery, a huge white rabbit created as an 
imaginary companion. Though it is an 
animal and the imaginary creation of an 
adult, its origin and function are much 
the same as those of the imaginary com- 
panions of children. 


compensatory mechanism. See mecha- 
nism, compensatory [S. |, 


complacency, principle of (kom-pli’sen- 
si,_prin’si-p'l ov) [<ML. 
<L. complacére, to please 
time, please also <cum, with 
please, be agreeable. | W.B.C. 
lated the thesis that ‘insti 
are in a sense attempts on the part of the 
organism to maintain its optimal body 
economy (homeostasis). R.B.Raup called 
it the principle of complacency, thereby 
indicating that every organism is a physio- 
logical system which tends to preserve its 
stationary condition or to restore the sta- 
tionary condition as soon as it is disturbed 
y any variation occurring within or out- 
side the organism. In a sense all needs and 
desires are behavior patterns, such as 
withdrawal, or attack, or flight, in direct 
or indirect Consequence of this general 
tendency to keep a physiological condition 
constant. (Masserman, J.H. Behavior and 


Neurosis. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1943) 


complacentia, 
at the same 
+ placére, to 
annon formu- 
nets’ and ‘drives’ 


isnt habit. See habit, complaint 


complementary instinct. 


See instinct, 
complementary [S]. 
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Complex, Medea 

, 

i cs, a-pren’- 

complex, apprentice komplekst A 

tis) [ME. aprentis <OF. ap Ey Told 

learner <L. apprehendere, D oi fs 
upon, understand, comprehen 


i n.] The 
pretheindere, to lay hold ohim ts 
time in a boy's life wien he u ee 


ill act as a pup! <$ 
like his father and will act as tl oe will 


apprentice: in psyoho-ane yie 
have a penis like his fati f 
this, he is submissive, p 
idea or phantasy that by ee 
the future, he will be es, i 
culine and active like his fa ei this 
tice complex’ is the name £l 
facet of the emot 


ional relationship 


as the individual oy ee 2 italy 
Fenichel, such is the ee ee and in 
oriented compulsive eee individua 

some homosexuals. In e rementioned) 
there are ‘mobi zed (the stn athe 
oregenital passive aims ache nichel, 
connected with ort 
T x tic v R 
The Rsychoanályir, Company; 


€ 
sis. W.W.Norton 
York, 1945) 


P — aw 
complex, authority lae ; 
group of emotionally ves est authority; 
tering around the conc a ae par ye 
These emotions ate entre original ide 

ressed together with Fah they @ 
oer carat authority KA aan exper oni 
ee mon Pest been sufficient rience 
with authority ha 


exper” one 
it is like at both the &' derg 

ORTE ET ip ffects have UP pressed 
and the associated afiec s repre 


i ateria mi 
repression. The mate and is tet ne ays 


constitutes a corps erson sa Lally 
authority complex. The Dy al 

react to authority j oe 
although he will not De seni 
Unconsciously over ae direct 
to authority either in cami 
bellion against it a ents. 
common in neuro ies 


complex, Griselda. See Gri 
[Sie 

complex indicator. Se 
plex [S.]. 

complex, Jocasta. S 
[Sul 


adë) om 
complex, Medea (—, ms of the 
tred and/or homicidal wis 


e indicat” 
Tha 
omb l 


7 
ee Jocastt 


Complex, Orestes 


er toward her child. The death-wishes 
against the offspring are usually motivated 
unconsciously by a desire for revenge 
against the father. Fritz Wittels has used 
the term in a more limited way to indicate 
a mother’s death-wish against her daugh- 
ter. Strictly speaking, this is not correct, 
or the Medea of Euripides had only sons. 
e term Atreus complex has been sug- 
gested for a father’s death-wishes against 
is offspring. The Medea complex is prob- 
i Y the clue to an explanation of the 
ncless accusation of ritual murder prac- 
re by the Jews on Christian children. 
ti Xe accusation likely represents a projec- 
On of the accuser’s death-wishes against 
ne an children. The Medea complex 
ies to dyspareunia, prevention and 
rege ee of pregnancy, failure of 
tal di ceding, and other sources of mari- 
'Scord. (Stern, E.S. The Medea Com- 


Toga Journal of Mental Science, 321, 


tea plex, Orestes (—, 6-res’téz ) [ <Ores- 
tiemie son of the Mycenaean King Aga- 
temnes who killed his own mother Cly- 
múrde a and her paramour Aegisthus for 
bsychinn® her husband Agamemnon. ] The 
ing bee term proposed for a son's kill- 
re hes cone to kill, his own mother. 
Versa] S ertham believes this is a uni- 
e ma rmplex, like the Oedipus complex. 
with mo TT of psycho-analysts disagree 
i Occu S view and feel, instead, that when 
8towth rs the Orestes complex is an out- 
of the Oedipus complex and is a 
Y the male child to rejection or 
n by the Oedipal love-object. the 
Orestes ut whether universal or not, the 
edi u complex does not invalidate the 
terly pr complex, (Psychoanalytic Quar- 
ês 582-3, 1943) 


Teaction b 
“Ustratioy 
Other, B 


Co; 
havePleX readiness (— red‘i-nes). We 
weet lapses in speaking, reading, 
Sciously g. These mistakes are uncon- 
ers the Motivated. Brill gives among oth- 
SPeaking e lowing example: he was once 
AMnoyin toa French patient, who had the 
ject © Babit of wandering from the 
je peandering, and wasting a con- 
R wanted ount of time. On one occasion 
but j to tell her to go on (en avant), 
fad of this he said goodbye (au 
ut nother time he wrote to a doc- 
`o, as y, ME K.: ‘Tam very glad to do 
tn this T. K. has considerable experience 
matter.” The doctor returned the 
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Compulsion, Internal (Organ) 


letter to the writer asking him to explain 
why he had in with two »’s instead of one. 
Mr. K. was addicted to alcohol and was 
always to be found in a certain inn which 
Brill knew very well and he associated 
this in his mind with a particular experi- 
ence that occurred there in connection 
with Mr. K. These slips or errors occur 
because the mind is in a state of complex 
readiness. The real state of mind on cer- 
tain matters is betrayed owing to the un- 
conscious feelings behind it. (Brill, A.A. 
Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis. Dou- 
bleday and Company, New York, 1949) 


compliance, somatic. See somatic com- 
pliance. 


complicated sadism. See sadism, com- 
plicated [S.]. 

composite person. See person, composite 
[S.]. 

compound psychosis. See psychosis, com- 
pound [S.]. 


compulsion counting (kom-pul’shun 
kount’ing). See arithmomania. 


compulsion, external (—, eks-tér’nal). 
The process of bringing up a child, no 
matter how liberal parents are, plants 
problems in the youngster’s mind and pro- 
vokes in him a number of manifestations 
of defiance and rebellion against the lim- 
itations imposed upon his drive to obtain 
pleasure. These reactions of defiance are 
called external compulsions. A cultural 
rule, such as that of being clean and tidy, 
prevents the child from deriving pleasure 
through the satisfaction of his organic 
compulsion to urinate and defecate on his 
own terms, and at his own time. The child 
may then react against the cultural rule 
with defiance and rebellion. These outside 
cultural rules to which the child reacts 
with manifestations of defiance are called 
external compulsions, and constitute ways 
of achieving pleasure in the child’s sub- 
conscious mind. (Stekel, W. Compulsion 
and Doubt. Liveright Publishing Corp., 
New York, 1949) 


compulsion, internal (organ) (—, in- 
tér’nal [awr’gan]). The psychiatric term 
for the child’s primitive urge to obtain 
pleasure through the satisfaction of his 
organic functions: the satisfaction of 
physical urges causes pleasure as for ex- 
ample, in urination and defecation. And 
still, the child may occasionally tend to 


Compulsion, Masked 


resist this organ compulsion: ‘One may 
find the first reactions of resistance to 
organ compulsions in the attempt of a 
child to suppress the urge to urinate or 
defecate, in order to obtain pleasure on 
his own terms, as it were, and at his own 
time. If a cultural compulsion, such as 
that of being clean and tidy, undertakes 
to subdue the organ compulsion, it may 
cause defiance reactions, because it en- 
croaches upon some of the child s primi- 
tive instincts.” (Stekel, W. Compulsion and 
Doubt. Liveright Publishing Corp., New 
York, 1949) 


compulsion, masked (—, màåskt’). A 
mental mechanism by which the neurotic 
individual hides his real obsessive idea be- 
hind a compulsion. This compulsion acts 
only as a disguise (= mask) for the ob- 
sessive idea. Such is the case of the patient 
who has the compulsion of constantly 
complaining of pain when, in reality, what 
he is trying to do is to avoid the knowl- 
edge of the real cause of his trouble, 
which is produced by the existence of ob- 
sessive ideas. The patient complains of 
pain instead of obsessions because in this 
way he can continue with these same ob- 
sessions. ‘It is diagnostically important 
that the usual sedatives are always ineffec- 
tive in these cases or, if forced upon the 
patient, may lead to narcotomania.’ (Ste- 
kel, W. Compulsion and Doubt. Liveright 
Publishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


compulsive ceremoni 
compulsive [S.]. 


compulsive chan 
pulsive [S.]. 


compulsive masturba 
tion, compulsive [S.]. 


al. See ceremonial, 
ging. See changing, com- 


tion. See masturba- 


compulsive neurotic criminalism. 
criminalism, compulsive neurotic [S.]. 


compulsive-obsessive psychoneurosis. 


See neurosis, compulsion; compulsion-neu- 
rosis; neurosis, obsessional, 


See 


compulsive symptoms. 
compulsive [S.]. 


conarium (k6-na’ri-um) , n. [Late L.< 
Gr. kondrion, the pineal gland in the brain 
<konos, a pine cone.] The point of con- 
tact of mind and body in Cartesian philos- 
ophy. The basic tenet of this philosophy 
was that the human mind is a thinking 
substance in intimate association with the 


See symptoms, 
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Conditionalism 


; asire 
body. The Cartesian conarlum Bo a 
named the /d by Freud, who een ae: 
the place in which the eee na 
their organic and their psychic oe, ee 
tions are localized and “ie aya 
spread to diverse sections oy D toia 
the mind. The Cartesian philoso} A 


at min 
etie Ids that mu 
large extent dualistic. but holds Ot witi 


in. intimate cont 
and body are in — Le ‘s nol 
each other, Freud's Zd, ho oF view. 


istic poin 
perceived from a dualistic po eychiatt)’ 
(Hinsie, L.E. Understandable Psy ork, 
The Macmillan Company, + 
1943) A 
A tivity. See an 
concealed antisocial ac 
social activity, concealed [S. Lua 
; sthod, 
concentric method. See e 
centric [S.]. 


: ” ish'un-al- 
conditionalism Con. di nls coi 
<conditional <L. condi ition 
l> -idnis, agreement, Larose ag 
dicere, to talk a thing over’ fe say, £2 pi 
upon <cum, with + A by Ju b 
-ism.] This term was hh conditions p 
who maintained that ‘unde: ch an sua 
such and such a kind, suc®, Semi! 
drearns can occur.” Jung 3-9, private y 

i ai AMS, 

on Children’s Dree nar and D of 
printed.) But the concep’ "phy eat 
conditionalism comes 


gist and philosopher 


nes it age- 
4 who defines 

tingen, ame J unambiguon tions: 
state or process . of its COM rates 


i sl 
termined by the totay The sam ‘on of 


press? ns 
or processes are always the Tr conditio 
conditions; es and Prog 
o Sod in different stas ident 
a x ; i 
2) A state or P itions 
Fe aly of its con ee is se 
this follows: A state or om ashen th 
tifically completely knon n mined. 
ity of its conditions 1S ze “oltanst 
sale und Konditionale F ¿ 
pa G. O rt is thus pe em) 
‘The decisive tai aha 
situation in question ions. ord 
‘ary, momentary aves a ond 
problem, the same cause fi corres toy 
ing to the total contests from the ‘hav? 
sae ce; 
i ifferent significan ay CED. 
a a conditionalism ae the ibe 
many meanings, uot pt situation Aran ; 
ne without regard to f 
variability of their forms A d for yof 
Conditionalism is an Eite pre 
causality, it is a manifol 


From this follows: 


Condition, Paranoid 


causal relations. . .' (Jacobi, J. The Psy- 
chology of C.G.Jung. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, Ltd., London. 1942) 
Conditionalism thus endeavors ‘to con- 
celve strict causality by means of inter- 
Play of conditions, to enlarge the simple 
Significance of the relation between cause 
and effect by means of the manifold sig- 
nificance of the relations between effects. 
ausality in the general sense is not there- 
y destroyed, but only accommodated to 
te many-sided living material.’ (Jung, 
- Seminar on Children’s Dreams) 


noaditioi, paranoid (kon-dish’un, par'à- 
id). See paranoid, 


ee actual (kon’flikt, ak’chi-al). ‘A 
when {I precipitating the crisis. It occurs 
Sciou he struggle begins between the con- 
é eod unconscious forces. This must 
Tepres erentiated from raot conflict which 
which he the early source of the struggle, 
Scious nas been dormant in the uncon- 
ond Since childhood and repressed. 
t hes L.S. Libido and Delusion. Men- 
Washi PY Publications (2nd ed. enlgd.). 
“ington, D.C., 1946) 


> experimental (—. eks-per-i- 
artifici ). This psychiatric term denotes an 

al situation created through hyp- 
gestion in order to demonstrate 
Tes atient his inner attitude toward 
fer to iy OMict, Accordingly one may re- 
liberatel as ‘an experimental neurosis’ de- 
nly Induced by the hypnotist so as 
his patient toward awareness of 
Wolberenotivations of his real neuroses, 
Stratt Tg, L.R. Hypnoanalysis. Grune and 

on, New York, 1945) 


notie su 
to the D 


irec 


Conf; 
a fae Toot (—, réot’), In psychiatry. 
the natin tt Tefers to the earliest source of 
confia S Struggle, lying at the root of 
ae There was no doubt that the 
raumas 7@sturbation and other sexual 
they wer Occurred earlier in his life, but 
rot be Re too deeply submerged and could 
lis actual ent to the conscious level. . - 
al conflict began when he was re- 
na iscl a suitor, His root conflict was 
reactions SEd by hearsay, the story of his 
tiong oe When his mother gave her affec- 
Jealous ny Younger sister of whom he was 
Out eith his fact could not be brought 
Was assos JD the analysis or hypnosis. It 
pas of ned that it occurred before three 
Clusig,, “8€: (London, L.S. Libido and 
> Mental Therapy Publications 
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Consensual Validation 


(2nd ed. enlgd.), Washington, D.C., 


1946.) See also conflict, actual [S.]. 


conformity, automaton (kon-fawr’mi-ti, 
aw-tom/‘a-tun) [<F. conformité <L. con- 
formis, a., similar, like <cum, with + 
forma, form, shape; Gr. autématon, mere 
chance, neut. of adj. automatos, self-mov- 
ing, see automatism] The course of blind- 
ly adopting the pattern of culture of one’s 
environment and bowing submissively to 
iis dictates: the individual accepts the 
way to live, to feel, and to think as im- 
plicitly or explicitly recommended by the 
group. The effects of culture on personal- 
ty have been greatly emphasized by 
Fromm, Man has today become aware of 
himself as a separate entity. The growing 
realization of his separateness gives him a 
sense of isolation and a longing to return 
to the earlier feeling of solidarity with 
others. So he uses certain irrational meth- 
ods of relating back to the group. These 
are termed mechanisms of escape and in- 
clude sadomasochism, destructiveness, and 
automaton conformity. 


congenital aphasia. See aphasia, congeni- 
tal [S.]. 


conscience, inner (kon’shens, in’ér). A 
term used by L.E.Hinsie to designate the 
super-ego. (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable 
Psychiatry. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948) 


conscience, outer (—, out’ér). A term 
used by L.E.Hinsie to designate the ego- 
ideal. The ego-ideal is a mental organiza- 
tion formed by the child’s teachers, play- 
mates, and other associates. This organi- 
zation constitutes a conscious standard 
guiding the individual. Through the forma- 
tion of the ego-ideal or outer conscience 
some of the individual's mental energy is 
diverted from the parents to others. (Hin- 
sie, L.E. Understandable Psychiatry, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948) 


conscience, primitive (—, prim’i-tiv). A 
type of super-ego derived from man’s ar- 
chaic past. 

conscious and unconscious anxiety. See 
anxiety, conscious and unconscious [S.]. 
conscious resistance. See resistance, con- 
scious [S.]. 

consensual validation (kon-sen’shoo-al 


val-i-da’shun). See under distortion, para- 
taxic [S.]. 


Constellation, Emotional 


=f 
constellation, emotional (kon-ste-1a’- 
shun, €-mo’shun-al). This expression 1s 
used as an ‘astronomical metaphor’ for the 
affective system formed by all the persons 
to whom the individual is strongly at- 
tached and by whom he is chiefly influ- 
enced. In the Freudian doctrine, the cen- 
ter of this constellation is, in a general 
sense, the mother or the father of the in- 
dividual. Stekel speaks of ‘infantile con- 
stellation’ in reference to the hatred of the 
child toward the father. This, in fact, con- 
stitutes one of the manifestations of the 
Oedipus complex. (Stekel, W. The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. Liveright Publishing 
Corp., New York, 1943) 


constitutional insanity. See insanity, con- 
stitutional [S.]. 


constitution, emotional (kon-sti-tii’shun, 
é-mo’shun-al). A term that defines one of 
the etiologic theories of conversion hys- 
teria. In the opinion of Déjerine, who ad- 
vances this theory, ‘an emotional consti- 
tution is marked by functional over-reac- 
tion to emotional stimuli in an organ or a 
group of organs, the mental representa- 
tion of the function being dissociated from 
the field of consciousness.’ (Strecker, E.A. 
Fundamentals of Psychiatry. J.B.Lippin- 
cott Co., New York, 1942; 4th ed.. 1947) 


constitution, traumatic (—, traw-mat’- 
ik). A mental and nervous disorder follow- 
ing head injuries. which is characterized 
by such symptoms as headache, fatiga- 
bility, irritability, emotional instability, 
and sometimes severe and serious disposi- 
tional changes. This condition is included, 
by most authors, among the traumatic 
psychoses (q.v.) (Strecker, E.A. Funda- 
mentals of Psychiatry, J.B.Lippincott 
Company, 1942; 4th ed.. 1947) 


contagiousness of neurosis. See neurosis, 

contagiousness of [S.]. 

contagiousness of traumatic neurosis. 
ee neurosis, traumatic, contagiousness of 
SB. |. 


continuous group (kon-tin’a-us groop’). 
ame as open group [S.J 


contrasexua 


l component of psyche. See 
Psyche, con 


trasexual component of [S]: 


convalescent dr 


eam. See dream, conva- 
lescent [S.]. 
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Counter-formula 
ion. See emotion, con 

conversion of emotion. See emotion, 

version of [S.]. , 


istic. S antago- 
co-operation, antagonistic. see 


nistic co-operation |S.]. 


| <copro- 


ann), W L 
coprophagy (kop-rof'å-ji). of feces. 


BF Ce itis 
+ -phagy.]. The morbid ingestiol : 
I ae k i y 
i -awr'ti-kal U 
cortical undercutting ogn nc peed 
dér-kut’ing). See under lobi 4 


frontal [S.]. 


|- 
i ° m-pu 
= p n ter-ko 
counter-compulsion (kou 


» deve!” 
i sec arily d 

shun), 2. A compulsion acme ae an 
oped to fight the original compuls the 


T 
‘aie yrivec 
the patient finds himself seo nand í 
means to amo the Pie patient sup 
te aripi ulsion. en 
such original comp sa W : 
Tie the original compu a compul 
aw one in order to caine ook of Steke’s 
sive behavior. In the opin unter-co™ 
eh : pulsion causes â co very pres” 
‘every compuls mig ee ae 
y . same Way $ The C 
yulsion in the s ace tn 
te causes a counter-pres=™ position 
pulsion to keep silent gee f 
the compulsion to pnr t Pu 
pulsion and eget 
yew York, / 
Corp., New Yo 


;ous 

onst! 
n. The une «ically 
gne>”" 


` 


counter-cgo (-€ £0), 


711 
part of the self which ac 


ts antago! 


c10 E m 

r cons hanis 
m E T peo i eee an in 
` x ta ie ion, 11 ga 40 

tekel’s opin n aS : 
which the players are, on a a ae 
roper (consciousness) ere eee 
the counter-eg0 So ag This me | equi 
yersonification of the / ‘the menta pit 
s ms to be ‘essential to he min -ptal 
ibrar to the balanee e law of pro” 
titutes a result of intaining ‘ ch 4 
oe oe ecessary in mall rey: ~ tit 
bipolarity n oral ene urotić 
er distribution of me ot int tb ala 


XI Á 
distribution does not € m af be its 
individual who is the the eg? “art 
ees pet ntagonistiC per" 
c 5 : ‘ 
nscious antag? hhe N ie 
a terega, (Stekel, W. Th pis 
kas ar a Liverlg™ s 
tation i ahi 4 
Corp., New York, 1943) E B 

/ ‘is . 
or mu omp 

-formula (-fay a compi 

ii often resorted to by @ “gunt 
i tain 
ient under cer tuting pent 

2 eer ad en shed SN 

. . d r he o 
site of his hithe he f 

q= characteristic dc an perfo 0 
ie ight be: ‘If I do Py Very at t 

patient mig d out © 
action my father wl carry 


. . . ° e to 
however, it 1s impossibl 


— o 


Counter-impulse in Blocking 


particular action. When such an impossi- 
bility is encountered, the patient goes 
through a series of compulsions and ob- 
sessions until he eventually finds a solu- 
ton, by amending his formula in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘My father will die if I 
do perform this action.’ The final version 
Is called the counter-formula. (Stekel, W. 
i Puiston and Doubt. Liveright Pub- 
ishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


po anter-impulse in blocking. See block- 
&, Counter-impulse in [S.]. 


Counterphobia (-f0’bi-a), n. [<counter- 
Rarer A term denoting actual pref- 
or or seeking of the very situation 

1e phobic person is. or was, afraid 
D eda h the basic component of the 
iS the -! derived trom the counterphobia 
takes — y aae which the individual 
ticular las tact that indulging in the par- 
anxiet a eens is now possible without 
ilar Ji tl 1e counterphobic attitude is sım- 
in child) 2e mechanism (seen normally 
dimar a aa and frequently in cases of 
excess = neurosis) of striving to master 
with deme through repeated coping 
Sible the _ Such repetition makes pos- 
Te ransformation of passivity into 

Y; and it may also indicate libidini- 

; ee anxiety or a flight into real- 
1943) “YeNoanalytic Quarterly 12, 144, 


of. P 


Ç 
People ; olition (-vd-lish’un), n. Many 
havin, Ute familiar with the experience of 
8 a dream in which they find them- 
lutely unable to carry out some 
wie however hard they may try. 
“Merges. a to shout, but no sound 
and so On © Tun, but no movement results, 
Ne dream In explanation of this interest- 
the co aM phenomenon Freud postulated 
ing "cept of counter-volition. Accord- 
ted 1S Concept the sensation of inhib- 
Y ¢ ovement which accompanies inabil- 
Cause Perform some act in a dream is 
act) d a conflict between a will (to 
tg act) r ©Pposed by a counter-will (not 
l resign’ 1S to this mechanism that the 
er Senge poo ter-volition, refers. In a 
ec > however, counter-volition 15S 
soPlai a ae by which Freud seeks to 
enethig i instances of inability to do 


n a dream and not just those 
Sensa Ave to d 


o wi r and the 
to Uon of with movement and 


i inhibition thereof. Inability 
re ng May appear simply as part 
am content. For example, in a 
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dream a young man may wish to visit 
his sweetheart, but is unable to find her 
house, although he had been there many 
times previously. Inability to do some- 
thing is certainly present in this dream, 
yet any sensation of inhibited movement 
is absent. 

Concerning this aspect of dreams, Freud 
writes: ‘The inability to do something in 
the dream is the expression of a contradic- 
tion. . . and: ‘In other dreams in which 
the inability to do something occurs, not 
merely as a situation, but also as a sensa- 
tion. the same contradiction is more em- 
phatically expressed by the sensation of 
inhibited movement, or a will to which a 
counterwill is opposed.’ (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams (3rd ed.), tr. by 
Brill. A.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1933.) Contradiction, then, would 
seem to be the essence of counter-volition. 
For whether by means of movement inhi- 
bition or by a purely situational element 
in the dream content, one volition stands 
contradicted by another and the objective 
of the contradicted volition 7s not 


achieved. 


counting, compulsion (kount’ing, kom- 
pul’shun). See arithmomania. 


crazy, fear of going (kra’zi, fér’ ov go’- 
ing). Same as fear of insanity: lyssopho- 
bia, maniaphobia. 


creative imagination (kré-a’tiv i-maj-i- 
na’shun). The term ‘creative imagination’ 
or creative work designates the process in 
which dormant, unrelated contents of the 
unconscious become associated with the 
organized labor of consciousness and ac- 
complish something new. (Baynes, H.G. 
Mvthology of the Soul. Williams and Wil- 


kins Company, Baltimore, 1940) 


crime and mental disorders (krim” and 
men’tal dis-awr’dérz). From the stand- 
point of criminal hygiene the relationship 
hetween mental disorders and the commis- 
sion of criminal offenses presents a prob- 
lem of primary importance. This is in- 
deed a problem of many complexities and 
conflicting aspects. On one side we have 
the rigid legal rules of our existing system 
of criminal justice, and on the other side 
the technical limitations of the science of 
criminal psychiatry when ‘insanity’ be- 
comes the issue of an offense against law. 
In this respect the verdict ‘medically in- 
sane, but legally sane’ is highly demonstra- 


Crime, Preventives of 


tive of the dilemma confronting us in this 
relationship of crime and mental disorders. 

The importance of this problem be- 
comes even more apparent through the 
mere mention of statistics which empha- 
size the role of mental disorders in crim- 
inal offenses. ‘A survey made by the 
American Prison Association some years 
ago disclosed that of approximately 8,500 
inmates then in six New York penal insti- 
tutions 25.5% were definitely feeble- 
minded. Almost 20%% of younger offenders 
sentenced to one of the principal reforma- 
tories in New York are mental defectives. 
In 1937 the psychiatrist at one of those 
institutions reported that 54%% of the in- 
mates are psychopaths; that while only 
2% are actually psychotic, almost 18% 
were potentially psychotic.’ We should 
remember ‘that criminal behavior is but 
a symptom of an underlying disorganiza- 
tion in the economic, social and psycho- 
logical background of the offender. _Sel- 
iger, R.V., et al. Contemporary Criminal 
Hygiene. Oakridge Press, Baltimore, 1946) 


crime, preventives of (—, pré-ven’tiva 
ov). This term applies to any program set 
up to attack crime and delinquent be- 
havior at their sources, A program of this 
nature needs the constant and compre- 
hensive collaboration of psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, educators, lawmakers, and 
public officials, since crime is a social 
problem and it should be treated as such. 

‘Some crime preventives which should 
be mentioned are as follows: (1) The in- 
surance that every child will be decently 
born and that his home life be socially 
and economically adequate; without so- 
cially mature parents the child is handi- 
capped at the start; thus parental educa- 
tion, integrated with the public school 
system, should be developed now, (2) A 
more meaningful educational program 
which would emphasize ideals of citizen- 
ship, moral integrity, and respect for the 
law and the police. (3) A periodic check 
made for potential delinquents through- 
out the public schools and treatment pro- 
vided if possible; and if not, proper segre- 
gation in institutions. (4) Careful atten- 
tion paid to press, movies, and radio so 
that crime may no longer appear to be 
glamorous. This can be done by women’s 
clubs, civic bodies, and other educational 
groups exerting pressure on the movie syn- 
icates and broadcasting companies to free 
their productions of the tawdry and lurid 
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Criminosis 


: ? 

r iminals. 

characteristics of crime and La Crim 

(Seliger, R.V., e¢ al. Contempo > mote 
inal Hygiene. Oakridge Press, 4 

1940) 4 

iveneurotie 


a : ls 1 
crimin alism, compu narok 


he 
(krim/‘i-nal-iz'm, - ge ae acts in & 
Frequent repetition of oy an symptoms 
compulsive manner. Like p Stach antiso- 
of the compulsive-neurdH gi 5 feelings © 
cial acts are closely ee again 
hostility and aggression, © are sympl : 
father. Because these ac FT relief 
matic, they afford only n One patien 
and are therefore repeater minalism was 
with compulsive-neurotit m to ia hard 
apprehended after breakt oney. He Jat ; 
pane > and stealing mo! Yjents ove 
conte oar many similar oe came time 
F = A e A De 
the preceding two geen only e 
it was apparent that ri 

sake of stealing. He j and had no Sy 
money he thus obtained riol A 

cial plans for using it. © “08, 149: 

ous and Mental Disease «ean 
: See insa 


i ity. 

criminal sexual insani y 

sexual criminal (Sis. it 1 
i. rimina S 

i i i will crim Be ra 

criminal will. See will, Sa y a 


i im © 
criminology, biological, (K" n ap 


` 7 í| 
EAE n criminology: imind 
eee fiery ea y a factor i 
in rel i n to his body-bv prahams abla 
he | oan committed. A a , Colun 
the Sri he Human # 944) 
Crime and the ork, J 
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rik). Th 

ith the components he perpe; 

onali that precipitate ps expose the 


a Ea 
of the crime: the CMe causes Abt 
inherited traits, an his min@. ‘yin 

i they pertain tO 5 guman “york: 
crime ae Crime and h S New 
Columbia University Pres ó 

i gsi 
1944) 1 ( A a of 
criminology, sociologica nino! te 


h of CD". ve of 
loj‘i-kal). That see h inv 
the science of crime, 


ent @ a 65) 
all aspects of environm Crime, “pre 
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ime. (Abrahamsen, | ‘univer 
üti ‘Mind. Columbia 5 
New York, 1944) i E e 
saa 
criminosis (krim-i-n? sis)», > cri gt 


Mre an 
crimen, crimin(is), N Foxe] 
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Ta a a n 
aa ee ee OE 


Criminotic 


ers have for some years used the word 
criminotic to describe the individual who 
commits crimes, and the word criminosis 
to [describe?] the condition of such an 
individual.” (Branham, V.C., and Kutash, 
S.B. Encyclopedia of Criminology. Philo- 
Sophical Library, New York, 1949.) The 
Word criminosis is patterned after neurosis 
and psychosis in form, but differs in that 
it does not specifically connote mental ill- 
pos ig criminotic individual is not nec- 
oe emotionally or mentally ill, but 
Ne term criminosis would imply such a 
Condition, i 
7 Tn his work as a prison psychiatrist 
classi countered the problem of how to 
the ¢ y the prisoners who show none of 
ike ey symptoms of mental dis- 
ing cri sa solution he suggested classify- 
ioe at according to criminal behav- 
tal S as the psychiatrist studies men- 
edah ptoms as evidences of mental dis- 
~ S€, so he must study criminal manifesta- 


g i n : os 
mos As evidence of criminality or crimi- 
ogy, N Foxe, A.N. Studies in Criminol- 


graph: ervous and Mental Disease Mono- 

S, No. 76, New York, 1948) 

Chin tees 

cri natie (-not’ik), n. and a. [<L. 

“Otic gs CZAI); accusation, crime + 

Way as amie from criminosis in the same 

sis] T apin orad was formed from neuro- 
criminosis [S.]. 


Ctiminot 
Mole Ts 


t behavior. See behavior, crimi- 


Cris; 

This { adolescent (kri’sis, ad-d-les‘ent). 
that eee denotes the emotional changes 
know, © Place during the period of life 


events = adolescence: the psychological 
f crisis the this period constitute a kind 


dividua n the last battle fought by the in- 
ae refore reaching maturity. The ego 
ti leve independence, the old emo- 
tachmenr. Must be cast off and new at- 
brin s HS made. Biological development 
pantie FA its train great qualitative and 
logic ative changes, in both the physio- 


Tesul the psychologic fields. and as a 
With ne e adolescent ego is confronted 
Close,’ difficulties. Because they are 


emoti, OMnected with instinctual life, the 
Other ae are affected more than is any 
lems o art of the personality by the prob- 
hallen Stowth and therefore represent a 
(Stekel v3 problem for the adolescent. 
tight p pi. Compulsion and Doubt. Live- 

ishing Corp., New York, 1949) 
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Cross-association, Telepathic 


crisis, psycholeptic (—, sī-kō-lep'tik) 
[<psycho- + -leptic. Cf. psycholepsy, psy- 
cholepsis.| The term psycholeptic crisis is 
used by Baynes in a sense that irrational 
unconscious elements try to erupt into the 
consciousness of the person. He analogizes 
breaking in of unconscious material with 
the psycholeptic outbreak which is essen- 
tially the feeling of a catastrophe, namely, 
the end of the world. Epileptic patients 
often have ideas of impending destruction. 
There, too, the breaking of unconscious 
material into the consciousness is assumed 
to be responsible for this ideation, 
(Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the Soul. 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, 1940.) See also under psycholepsy. 


critical point (krit‘i-kal point’). De- 
scribed by S.R.Slavson as the event, oc- 
currence, or situation in which the pa- 
tient’s problem comes to a head and he 
mobilizes his resources for dealing with 
the problem. Slavson, who suggested the 
term, believes that in nearly all therapy an 
ultimum point is reached in the specific 
intrapsychic or environmental situation 
which is the culminating point of therapy. 
See nuclear problem [S.]. 


cross-association, telepathic (krés-a-sd- 
si-a’shun, tel-é-path’ik). A psychiatric 
term which describes a phenomenon that 
occurs when a thought or phantasy in one 
mind suddenly intersects a thought or 
phantasy articulated by another. It is as- 
sumed that such factors as coincidence, 
intuition, suggestion, or sympathetic iden- 
tification of the one individual with the 
other are not at play for the phenomenon 
which is labeled telepathic cross-associa- 
tion. Jule Eisenbud (Telepathy and Prob- 
lems of Psychoanalysis. _ Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly 15, 61, 1946) gives the follow- 
ing example of telepathic cross-associa- 
tion occurring in the course of his analysis 
of a patient: ‘I had just come from a con- 
ference on hypertension and coronary 
thrombosis. During an analytic hour I be- 
gan to ponder the question of differential 
organic neurotic adaptations. Why hyper- 
tension or coronary spasm in some cases 
and convulsive seizures or migraine in oth- 
ers? All have the factor of repressed ag- 
gression. So has the obsessive and de- 
pressed middle-aged patient on the couch 
before me; yet he has no physical symp- 
toms and no clinically demonstrable or- 
ganic difficulty. How, is it that with his 
lifelong neurotic conflicts he has still man- 


Crowbar Personality 


aged to escape organic injury? Perhaps he 
is the “silent” type who will one day get 
a sudden coronary attack. At this point 
my patient, who had been weeping and 
complaining about his unhappy lot. said 
“Why don’t I die? Why don't I simply 
get a heart attack and die? Others do.’ 
This phantasy was completely new to 
the patient and intersected the analyst's 
thoughts in two respects; the patient 
mentioned a heart attack. and also the 
fact that others under similar circum- 
stances do get coronary disease. 


crowbar personality. 
crowbar [S.]. 


See personality, 


cry, initial (kri’, i-nish’al). See cry, epi- 
leptic. 


crystal gazing. See gazing, crystal [S.]. 


cultural deviance. See deviance, cultural 


ica 


curiosity, infantile (ki-ri-os‘i-ti, in’fan- 
til, -til) [<L. curidsitas, desire of knowl- 
edge <curidsus, careful. painstaking 
<ctra, care, solicitude.] Curiosity con- 
cerning matters of a directly sexual na- 
ture, indulged in by most children at one 
time or another, is referred to by psycho- 
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analysts as infantile curiosity. The er 
dren exhibit a kind of foolish, wiles 
havior, and inept kind of funniness an 
silliness, the motivation for avin 
Jones, is ‘to simulate innocence m oa 
extreme childishness, even “oolish ae 
in order to delude their elders into pve 
ing them as being “too young Misregard- 
stand” or even into altogether is 

ing their presence. The purpose, 
tifice is that by these means © 
view and overhear various priv 
which they are not supposed to. ‘hus in- 
hardly be said that the curiosity ag ‘vith 
dulged in is in most cases pageant evel 
matters of a directly sexual natu) investi- 
marital embraces are 1n this T oftener 
gated by quite young children sought pos 
than is generally suspected oF i Ded ips: 
sible.” (Jones, E. Hamlet ar a i 
W.AW.Norton and Company., ai sJ. 
1949.) See also psendoimbect 


cycle, manic-depressive. | 
dé-pres‘iv). See psye hosts, 
sive. 


i soe depressioly 
cyclical depression. See depr 


cal (S.J. 
cyclic vomiting. See 


ri. 


¢li¢ 
vomiting» G 


D 


Memononhdia (dé-mon-6-f0’bi-a), n. 
ie demon, demon + phobia. See demon- 

mania.| A morbid fear of ghosts, spirits, 
devils, ete. i 


ie hysterical (def’nes. _his-ter‘i- 
SEa. bility to hear appearing as a 
R be and of hysteria. Hysteria 1s a 
ie the san is a consequence of a contlict 
When Fea part of the psyche. 
to thie Ne mental struggle, unacceptable 

conscious mind, gains expression by 


means of i i 
tion S of physical symptoms, the condi- 


(qv, x nonn as conversion hysteria 
ena foe thet a the conversion phenom- 
leafness a ne hysterical individual. Thus, 
tom ra Gian as the physical symp- 
is gainin gh which an emotional conflict 
lea ec Dressign is called hysterical 
ply been ¢ n emotional conilict has sim- 
tom, ar ees erted into a physical symp- 
tional cau symptom has an entirely emo- 
ausation, not an organic one. 


decades ; 
s ek involutional (dek’adz, in-vo-li’- 
Gr, tee décade <L. decas, -adis 
men and at -ádos <déka, ten.] In both 
ive and Ae the years between thirty- 
S of i ifty-five, during which the proc- 
nvolution, i.e. decline and impair- 


ent, norn : 
ivis nally Ja ae ei ; x 
ividual’s lite. shows first signs in an In 


decapit 
Sr ov) 
eg ol An adolescent’s castra- 
j aie dread (that his penis will be 
t XE ASSN hich in the psycho-analytic con- 
Will be q mes the form of a fear that he 
Pears in bavitated. Castration anxiety ap- 
Mtration vp at the age when a high con- 

€ Denis } of pleasurable sensations from 
take man Degins to arise, This anxiety may 
a the -27 forms depending on the history 
o 


Particul f 
; ar 
Sisa f person, and one of these 


Oce ear of ia Be fe mi 
incur when decapitation. This might 


H: af B, boy witnesses the slaughter- 
1S resy = involving its decapitation. 
popr Sent ant fear of decapitation woul 
Venichel form of his castration anxiety. 
N See The Psychoanalytic Theory 

ew Vork, iggy Naton and Company, 


Ecom asi 

aNu Pn ition in dreams (dē-kom-põ- 
ton of t a rëmz’), The gradual dissolu- 
Whole structure (i.e. its mani- 


fest content) of the dream into its com- 
ponent parts (i.e. its latent content) by 
the process of free association. 


decomposition of ego. See ego, decom- 
position of [S.]. 


defeat of therapist (dé-fét’ ov ther’d- 
pist). A plan or activity on the part of 
the patient whereby he frustrates, exposes, 
or outdoes the therapist. 


defense, character (dé-fens’, kar’ak-tér). 
In the early 1920's, many psycho-analysts 
had become pessimistic about the value 
of therapy. Wilhelm Reich (Character 
Analysis (3rd ed.). Orgone Institute Press, 
New York, 1949) undertook an evaluation 
of therapeutic failures and pointed out 
that many chaotic analyses are the result 
of failure to recognize a latent negative 
transference. 

This negative transference is commonly 
hidden behind the character traits of the 
individual, which serve as a protective 
armor against stimuli from the outer 
world and against the individual's own li- 
bidinous strivings. In the course of the 
conflict between instinctual demands and 
the frustrating outer world, the character 
armor develops in the ego and becomes a 
chronic and habitual pattern of reaction to 
threatened or actual frustration from the 
outer world, Also, in psycho-analytic treat- 
ment the character armor serves as a com- 
pact defense mechanism, and this charac- 
ter resistance or character defense must be 
overcome if the analysis is to proceed 
properly. The ego employs other mecha- 
nisms of defense, such as repression, re- 
gression, reaction formation, isolation, un- 
doing, introjection, turning against the 
self, reversal, and sublimation. Although 
any or all of these mechanisms may be 
involved in the development of the char- 
acter defense, they correspond essentially 
to a single experience, whereas the charac- 
ter represents a specific way of an individ- 
ual’s being and is an expression of his to- 
tal past. . 

There are four main types of character 
defense: (1) hysterical; (2) compulsive; 
(3) phallic-narcissistic ; and (4) maso- 
chistic. 

(1) In the hysterical (which includes 
the passive-feminine) character, obvious 
sexual behavior is combined with a spe- 
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Defense, Pathogenic 


cific kind of bodily agility which has a 
definitely sexual nuance. Such behavior 
traits are combined with outspoken ap- 
prehensiveness, which is increased when 
the sexual behavior comes close to attain- 
ing its goal. The hysterical character rep- 
resents an apprehensive defense against 
incest wishes inhibited by the anxiety re- 
lated to any genital expression. 

(2) The compulsive character has a 
pedantic concern for orderliness, a tend- 
ency to collect things. and thriftiness or 
avarice. Thinking is circumstantial and 
ruminative in type. This character armor 
is a defense against sadistic and aggressive 
impulses. 

(3) The phallic-narcissistic character 
appears self-confident and arrogant; be- 
havior is cither cold and reserved or de- 
risively aggressive. Most forms of active 
homosexuality and of schizophrenia fall 
into this group. Phallic-narcissistic atti- 
tudes are a defense against passive-femi- 
nine tendencies and represent an uncon- 
scious tendency of revenge against the op- 
posite sex. The character resistance is 
seen in aggressive deprecation of the anal- 
ysis and a tendency to take over the in- 
terpretation work. 

(4) The masochistic character shows 
chronic tendencies to self-dam 


nde age and 
self-depreciation and subjectively has a 
chronic sensation of suffering. The maso- 


chistic self-punishment is a defe 
punishment and anxiety in that it repre- 
sents a milder substitute punishment. The 
masochistic character avoids anxiety by 
wanting to be loved, but the excessive de- 
mand for love is disguised in grandiose 
provocation of the love-object. The pur- 
pose of this is to make the provoked per- 
Son react with behavior which will justify 


the reproach: ‘See how badly you treat 
me. p 


nse against 


The classification above is in terms of 
the clinical picture. There is another clas- 
sification which stresses the libido origin 
of character, In this system, the character 
attitudes are assumed to be reaction for- 
mations or sublimations of the libido of 
the stage in question. Thus: (1) The oral 
receptive character is considered a sub- 
limation of the earliest sucking stage of 
life, Such people are characterized by 
friendliness, optimism, and generosity and 
expect the whole world to mother them. 
hen frustrated they become pessimistic 


and act as if the bottom had fallen out of 
the world. 
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(2) The oral aggressive characte tia 
resents a sublimation of the ora a 
stage. Aggressiveness, envy, ambio i. 
a tendency to exploit others are y. 

“A A i j 
m3) The anal character corresponds j 
the compulsive character descri bed a 

in the other classification abov e 

(4) The phallic character has 
described. , ning 

(5) The urethral character bas Pieve- 
ambition and a need to boast "often à 
ment, and is impatient; there 
history of bed-wetung beyon! 
age. . 
“(6) The mature or genital creat pr 
no longer dominated by the P sti F: the 
ciple, shows features chorak is abination 
preceding stages, but in 4 cifeetiveness, 
conducive to the grenen Ie to care 
The mature character is ab thet. 
and contribute to the we 
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pathogenic in its nature 
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walees his instinctual A pall to satis 
Pifamt he required externa’, = was 
thas demands and since this the inf’ 
always immediately 


at han fa 
ae 
found himself in traumatic St. 


i citations: 
a result of his instinctual eatur 
ondly, both education Sig 
prohibitions (such as e: 
grasping a flame) emn E e 
stinctual acts. Educare s physical od of 
only because of the a hild’s negl 
er, but also because 0 
affection from the a a a s 
thinks animistically a! l, actual epon 
lieves that his Lge of hi T 
are identical wit Rag feels bee 
ment. Also, since t he fe 


also been 


character, n 
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lfare 0 


: ze all 1 
of his acts might piy eñ h wenti 
sponse from the environna envir? ual it 
fantastic dangers from be instinct gebt 
connection with an ei meeti envit One 
pulses. For examp devouring that sye 
in his phantasies hantas? pepese ont 


i P 
ment, the child may ents. Tremen 
might be eaten by men x deve of i 
S s 
e m copes the Tee 
stinctual impulses- 
known as ego-defenses- 


Defensive Ceremonial 


the ego-defenses are called sublimations. 
The instinctual drives find an adequate 
discharge in these sublimations. When 
unsuccessful, however, these defenses are 
called pathogenic. The opposed pregenital 
impulses do not find discharge but remain 
in the unconscious and in fact keep on 
gaining strength, because of the continued 
functioning of their physiological sources. 
hese warded-oii instincts continue to 

Seek discharge. ‘A state of tension results 
md a breakthrough may occur.’ This 
reakthrough is the basis of neurotic 

Symptoms which express simultaneously 
a repressed drive and the defense 
AR it. An unsuccessful defense is 
i the be pathogenic, in the sense that it 
aa asis for the subsequent neurotic 
tier | in which the drive, formerly 
rough ak „the defense, has broken 

symptom. is expressed in the neurotic 
he pathogenic defenses are mecha- 
o = Which consist of ‘a partial cessation 
ertain functions of the ego.’ Some ex- 


ampl a ; mak: i 
CRAN of these pathogenic defenses are 


Teactj 
Tegres 
ego’s f 
conspi 


nis 


. and relating to reality have been 
analy; ea (Fenichel, O. The Psycho- 
Ylic Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton 
ompany, New York, 1945) 


defens: 

ens y ; 

efe ove ceremonial. See ceremonial, 
ensive [S.] 


cfici : 
n any, moral (dé-fish’en-si, mor’al). 
Psychiags corm for moral insanity. Most 

Ve one today prefer to use the term 
Cases, athic personality (q.v.) for such 


°bathy is as semantic dementia; aneth- 


deflorat: 
[<p ation (def-15-ra’shun, dé-fl6-), 1. 
ing of p oration <L. defloratio, a pluck- 
deforo ETS, a deflowering (of virginity) 
of liwe è P.p. of deflorāre, to deprive 
flower] "T <de- + flõs, flõris, a blossom, 
during The act of perforating the hymen 
the = tie first coitus of a virgin. From 
Cven ae latric point of view, such an 
tant, ina of course, extraordinarily impor- 
nce Why puch as it constitutes an experi- 
uence nh, in general, is of vital conse- 
Personali the development of a woman’s 
Y. A careful study of all the de- 
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Delibidinization 
tails concerning this act supplies to psy- 
cho-analytic theory and practice valuable 
material in which the analyst may unearth 
the clue for elucidating many emotional 
conflicts seemingly unrelated to defora- 
tion, but in fact linked with and stem- 
ming from this experience. 

In the interpretation of dreams, deflora- 
tion and its symbolic representations often 
play a role of paramount importance. 


déjà fait (de-zha’ fe’) [F., already done.] 
Pierre Marie’s term for a type of param- 
nesia in which the patient believes that 
what is happening to him now has hap- 
pened to him before. Thus one hebe- 
phrenic believed he had experienced ex- 
actly one year before everything that was 
happening to him at the time. ‘The very 
same visitor in exactly the same clothes 
was here one year ago today and said the 
same things.’ This sort of paramnesia is 
common in schizophrenia. It is not clearly 
distinguishable from memory falsifications 
based on identification. One patient, for 
example, believed that he had painted a 
certain masterpiece 600 years before. 


déjà pensé (— piN-sa’) [F., already 
thought (of).] A patient s feeling, verg- 
ing on certainty, that he has already 
thought of the matter. ‘The déjà vu and 
déjà pensé phenomena that are a part of 
many psychomotor attacks . . . suggest 
that many of them are associated with 
disorders localized to the temporal lobes.’ 
(DeJong, R.N. Phenurone in the Treat- 
ment of Psychomotor Attacks. American 
Journal of Psychiatry CVII, No. 11, May 
1951) 

déjà voulu (— voo-li’) [F., already de- 
sired.] Pierre Marie’s term for a type of 
paramnesia in which the patient believes 
that his present desires are exactly the 
same as the desires he had some time be- 
fore. See déja fait [S.]; déjà vu. 
delibidinization (dé-li-bi-di-ni-2a’shun), 
n. [<de- + libidinization. | Technically, 
the act of removing libido from an ob- 
ject. In practice, this term is used to re- 
fer to an interpersonal relationship which 
is predicated on spiritual, objective, or 
non-emotional grounds. In certain Jewish 
forms of culture, for example, the father’s 
authority rests primarily on his status as 
an exponent of the religious and scholarly 
tradition, rather than on the status of 
comforter, nurse, or donor of material or 
emotional comforts. ‘Insofar as is possible 
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Delinquency 


ivi à lity 
to a living creature, a father’s persona y 
is delibidinized.’ (Landes, R., and Zborow- 
ski, M. Hypotheses concerning the East- 
ern European Jewish Family. Psychiatry 
13, 447, 1950) 


delinquency (dé-ling’kwen-si), 2. The 
term delinquency, which includes faults, 
misdeeds, and certain types of misbehav- 
ior, is applied (technically speaking) only 
to the offenses of young people under the 
age of sixteen or eighteen. and refers to 
all offenses committed by them. Heredity. 
family influences, environmental competi- 
tion, idleness and monotony in the life of 
the child, emotional, maladjustment, and 
psychosexual development are among the 
more important factors to be studied as 
causes of delinquency. Nevertheless, one 
may assert that, in gross personality di 
turbances, the delinquent does not differ 
markedly from the general run of the 
population, and although the delinquent 
suffers less from the neuroses and is not 
sharply inferior (in mental deficiency 
rates) in comparison with the correspond- 
ing classes of the population, he is, on the 
other hand, more often the victim of psy- 
choses and psychopathic states, 
Immaturity, egocentricity, and inability 
to establish emotional relationship with 
others are characteristics of the delin- 
quent personality. 
Immaturity; This inv 
to deny oneself a 
though its indulger 


olves the inability 
present pleasure, even 
1 nce may carry with it 
an immediate penalty or may interfere 
with the attainment of future aims. 

Egocentricity: The delinquent selfishly 
seeks personal pleasure. has little or no 
consideration for others, has no sense of 
guilt, and often believes that he is right 
and the rest of society is wrong. 

Inability to establish emotional rela- 
tionship with others: The delinquent is 
pressed by family, school (or class), and 
communal competition and, as he fails to 
reach standards that are quite beyond 
him, his inadequate behavior becomes de- 
inquent to compensate for his inade- 
quacy. He develops an antisocial attitude 
through his inability to make the neces- 
sary healthy identifications, or through ac- 
tual and direct hostility to adverse sur- 
roundings. 

Heredity: ‘Figures most prominently in 
the causes of crime through the produc- 
tion of feeblemindedness and the lessen- 
ing of emotional inhibition.’ 
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Delusion, Healthy 


the use of alcohol—to convince themselves 
and others that they have “grown up.” 
These abnormal sex drives are also exhib- 
ited by “rippers” and ashers,” those 
boys who cut pieces of clothing from 
Rirls’ dresses or snip off locks of their 
hair, Many times these sexual delinquents 
are intelligent youths, good students, and 
Otherwise very well-behaved socially. . - 
undoubtedly many sexual delinquents are 
on the borderline of insanity. This will 
explain certain types of sex perversion, 
hibit sexual assaults, and chronic ex- 
cine This group of psychotic sex 
ont ers will not be helped very much by 
V ary methods of treatment.’ (Sadler, 
Cont Modern Psychiatry. C.V.Mosby 
ai ae St. Louis, 1945; Seliger, R.V., 
Odie ontemporary, Criminal Hygiene. 
ridge Press, Baltimore, 1946) 


delusion, he 


nh althy (dé-li’zhun, hel’thi). 


Is review of The Maggid of Caro, 
tion fee feels that ‘whether a hallucina- 
matic agreeable with health or sympto- 

of illness seems to depend upon cir- 


cumstances 
Dress oee A deranged person may ex- 
alties 1S regarding sin and future pen- 


Patho k we unhesitatingly set down as 
are fond delusions; but identical ideas 
ably at d in the Holy Writ and presum- 
health ete by persons whose mental 

en keni not under suspicion. Are these 
nal althy delusions?’ (American Jour- 


of Psychi ; 
1951, p. 73g) CVII, No. 9, March 
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€ atic (—, sd-mat’ik). A psy- 
egor: am that refers to a definite 
Ne A of symptoms frequently found in 
ticular alled ‘functional psychoses,’ par- 
sup; zophrenia, but specifically to 

m Jective reports and complaints 
y Patients that their body is per- 
er r felt, by them as disturbed or 
Parts, i ìn all, or individual, organs or 
Personali a85, Angyal reported that a de- 
ed aed schizophrenic patient report- 
Angyal oe that he felt the floor waving. 
exterior} Nalyzed the phenomenon as an 
egion op Uon’ of the pulse in the plantar 
€ foot. The complaints stem- 
such somatic delusions in 
ambulatory schizophrenics 
of el and the source of much useless 
p ltrogeg: UTgical treatment, and thus 
(sonale e illnesses. (Hunt, J.McV. 
Vol, 2) % and the Behavior Disorders 
onald Press, New York, 1944) 
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dement (dé-ment’), a., n. [<F. dément 
<L. dēmens, -ntis. See dementia.] A per- 
son with an absence or reduction of intel- 
lectual faculties in consequence of known 
organic brain disease. Earlier writers used 
the term for deteriorated schizophrenics. 
Thus the paranoid dements of Kraepelin 
are those with unstable and unorganized 
delusions, apparent marked reduction in 
intellectual capacities, and a break in psy- 
chic unity. 


dementia infantilis (da-men’té-a ēn-fån- 
te’lés) [L., infantile (or childhood) de- 
mentia.] A term suggested by Heller to 
designate a variety of infantile schizo- 
phrenia. It has been also referred to as 
Heller's disease. In discussing it Kanner 
(Child Psychiatry (2nd ed.). Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1948) writes: 
‘It was customary to list Heller’s disease 
among the varieties of infantile schizo- 
phrenia. Corberi’s findings make it more 
plausible that this condition represents a 
cerebral degenerative process akin to Tay- 
Sachs’ disease and to “amaurotic idiocy 
without amaurosis” (Kufs-Walter).’ Schil- 
der stated categorically: ‘I assume as a 
matter of course that dementia infantilis 
(Heller) has nothing to do with schizo- 
phrenia, but is an organic process.’ (Schil- 
der, P. Reaction Types Resembling Func- 
tional Psychoses in Childhood on the Basis 
of an Organic Inferiority of the Brain. 
Mental Hygiene 19, 439-48, 1935) 


dementia, post-traumatic (dé-men’shi-a, 
post-traw-mat‘ik). An absence or diminu- 
tion of intellectual faculties secondary to 
brain injury. Post-traumatic dementia 
comprises 0.6 per cent of annual admis- 
sions to mental hospitals. Less severe dis- 
turbances with memory impairment and 
minor personality changes are more fre- 
quent. Psychologic changes following head 
injury become prominent approximately 
two months after the injury and generally 
subside within the next three months. In 
50 per cent of cases, symptoms persist for 
at least six months, and in 15 per cent, for 
a year or more. There is no correlation be- 
tween severity of the injury and severity 
of the post-traumatic psychiatric sequelae. 
Persons with pre-traumatic psychoneu- 
rotic personalities, and those with many 
complicating factors, such as pending liti- 
gation, anxiety about compensation, occu- 
pational stresses, or associated bodily in- 
juries, are more likely to develop post- 
traumatic psychiatric sequelae. Traumatic 


Dementia Praccocissima [614] 


epilepsy develops within two years in 
about 10 per cent of cases who manifest 
psychiatric sequelae. 


dementia praccocissima (da-men’té-a 
prī-kô-kēs’sē-må) [L., most premature de- 
mentia.] In a paper on neuropsychiatric 
disorders in young children DeSanctis 
calls attention to a disorder named by 
him dementia praecocissima. (N europsi- 
chiatria infantile. Rome, Stock, 1925, pp. 
623-61.) According to DeSanctis this con- 
dition, occurring in young children, some- 
times as early as the fourth year, is char- 
acterized by a more or less abrupt appear- 
ance of symptoms indicative of catatonia. 
Stereotype, fixed postures, negativism, an- 
gry outbursts, echolalia, emotional blunt- 
ing are particularly noticeable. Marked in- 
tellectual deterioration is present. De- 
Sanctis ascribed the cause of the disorder 
to a hereditary predisposition due to pa- 
ternal alcoholism. Its development was 
hastened by acute or chronic toxic dis- 
eases such as pertussis, rickets, pleurisy, 
and intestinal infections. 

Kanner feels that the case material pre- 
sented by DeSanctis as dementia praeco- 
cissima includes a variety of pathologic 
conditions, He writes: ‘Some of the cases 
are indistinguishable from childhood schiz- 
ophrenia (Bromberg), others represent 
rapidly progressing brain diseases (Lutz; 
Schilder). An autopsy performed by 
Ciampi showed chromatolysis of the py- 
ramidal cortical cells, ý 


‘Rapid disorganization after a 


cases of Tay-Sa 
out the charact 
others are inst. 


cerebral disease processes. The custom of 
including them under the heading of schiz- 
ophrenia should be discouraged.’ (Kan- 
ner, L. Child Psychiatry, Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill, 1948) 


dementia 


» Semantic (dé-men’shi-a, sē- 
man’tik) 


r [Cf. (aphasia), semantic.] The 
inability to experience or evaluate the 
meaning of things, In psychiatry this term 
has been used by Cleckley (Semantic De- 
mentia and Semi-suicide. Psychiatric 
Quarterly 16, 521, 1942) to refer to the 
inability of the psychopathic personality 
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and Company, New on oti sypn0si9 
oO! . 


dependency in hyp’ 
dependency in [S. |. 
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Depression, Cyclical 


malicious mischief and trouble-making, 
indolence, willingness to run great risks 
for the sake of some small gain, untruth- 
fulness, lack of shame and remorse, and 
ack of Sympathy, etc.’ (Quoted from 
Bunt, J.McV. Personality and the Be- 
levior Disorders (Vol. 2). Ronald Press, 
New York, 1944) 


depression, cyclical (dé-presh’un, si’kli- 
al, sik li-). A mental illness in which the 
ee S mood undergoes excessive periods 
ate ed which may or may not alter- 
dlia periods of exaltation. Cases of 
grou a depression can be divided into two 
CaS (ar in which ‘outer exciting 
Dare Co not seem to play any decisive 
and can, therefore, be described as 


Sponta € 

trace aneos, and those that can ‘easily be 

dini back to mental traumata.’ In their 

marke. Manifestations the two types are 
Pera similar and both may end in 
In t ; 

end, the second type the trauma, in the 


Bess in the real or emotional loss of 
Sort, a object (such as a failure of some 
Person, hetary loss, the death of a loved 

é na disappointment in love). From 
Next, Stes jo analytical point of view the 
ject by ‘ 1s the introjection of the lost ob- 
identifed y ego: the patient’s ego becomes 
ideal, gy vith the object. Finally, the ego- 
e aoe Super-ego, violently attacks both 
the go, Nd the object now identified with 
the opi hese rebukes and attacks upon 
le nee are experienced by the patient 
tion, aera of inferiority, as self-deprecia- 
Simptome f-reproaches. At bottom, these 
“on the Po oan the ego’s revenge 

~OSt object. 

reber ding to Freud, the just-described 
18 also “a of the ego against the ego-ideal 
essi Work in the spontaneous cyclical 
Sharp em these patients, there is a 
ca Onflict between the ego and super- 
Xcess” conflict in which the ideal, in an 
hibits its coc nSitiveness, relentlessly ex- 
Usiong »pCONdemnation of the ego in de- 
ot inferiority and in self-deprecia- 
s as, Occurs as the ego periodically 
Group p&tinst the ego-ideal. (Freud, S. 
SYchology and the Analysis of the 


nternational Psycho-analytical 
? London, 1922) 


> involutional (—, in-võ-lù'- 
` 5ee involutional psychosis. 


de 
Press; 
UL ic son, Psychasthenic. See psychas- 
Pression [S.].. 
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Deterioration, Emotional 


depressive anxiety. See anxiety, depres- 
sive [S.]. 


derealization (dé-ré-al-i-za’shun), n. [< 
de- + realisation <real, in real(ity) + 
-isation.| The feeling of changed reality; 
the feeling that one’s surroundings have 
changed. The symptom is usually (though 
not always) indicative of schizophrenia 
and is based on the sense of passivity to- 
ward the environment which is secondary 
to projection feelings. ‘Everybody is do- 
ing things to me; something has happened 
to the whole world; the world has 
changed.’ If severe enough, this feeling of 
changed reality may be expressed as a 
feeling of imminent or actual catastrophe. 
See also dereism. 


derivative insight (dé-riv’a-tiv in’sit). In- 
sight arrived at by the patient himself 
without interpretation by the therapist— 
characteristic of activity therapy groups. 


destiny, neurosis of (des’ti-ni, ni-r6’sis 
ov). This type of neurotic ailment afilicts 
the individual who unconsciously arranges 
all of his life’s experiences so that he is in 
the position of suffering continual reverses, 
while he consciously holds that destiny or 
fate brings them. His friends will always 
remark on his bad luck and continual ill- 
fortune. Moreover, the patient invariably 
tends to blame his fate for his continual 
reverses, being unaware that he is respon- 
sible for them himself. . 
As the ‘all-consuming task of his life’ 
this neurotic has in the first place the 
‘mastery of guilt-feelings,’ which he hopes 
to accomplish through his own suffering, 
and thus ingratiate himself with an im- 
placable super-ego. Secondly, the patient 
turns all of his life’s activities into situa- 
tions where he can experience this suffer- 
ing. In Fenichel’s words, he uses his en- 
vironment solely as ‘an arena in which to 
stage his internal conflicts.’ All real-life 
actions ‘are repetitions of childhood situa- 
tions or attempts to end infantile conflicts 
rather than rational undertakings.’ (Fen- 
ichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 


New York, 1945) 


deterioration, emotional (dé-té-ri-d-ra/- 
shun, é-md’shun-al). Emotional deteriora- 
tion occurs mainly in patients suffering 
from schizophrenia: the patient becomes 
careless and indifferent about the sur- 
roundings and people around him, and 


Determinant, Dream 


shows no adequate emotional reaction to 
environmental stimuli. (Brill, A.A. Basic 
Principles of Psychoanalysis. Doubleday 
and Company, New York, 1949) 


determinant, dream (dé-tér’mi-nant. 
drém’). The real or principal motive or 
reason responsible for the production of 
the dream, since it is true that even if 
‘dreams are always abundantly overde- 
termined, one determinant is invariable 
in the dreams of neurotics.’ This invar- 
iable factor is called the ‘dominant deter- 
minant’ and is in direct connection with 
the dreamer’s most important conflict. To 
discover the dominant determinant is no 
easy task: most of the time it is not re- 
vealed through association and may be 
discovered only by the use of the inter- 
preter’s intuition, (Stekel, W. The In- 
terpretation of Dreams. Liveright Publish- 
ing Corp., New York, 1943) 


dethronement of parents. See parents, 
dethronement of [S.]. 


development, genit 
up-ment, jen‘i-ta 
analytic term which stresses 
tance of psychosexual, developmental, 
emotional maturation as a true basis for 
genito-sexual potency—in contrast to me- 
chanical, anatomical, physiological, and 
orgastic criteria which give rise to pseudo- 
potency and the masking of impotence. 
Genito-sexual potency is characterized by 
the ability to love in the adult sense 
and by a free, full, and satisfactory or- 
gasm as well. Genito-sexual pseudo-po- 
tency is manifested in a masturbatory pre- 
Occupation with personal, orgastic, and 
tactile sensation. Even though orgasm in 
the pseudo-potent may be deceptively 
satisfactory, it is frequently entirely de- 
pendent upon thinly disguised perversion 
stimuli, and perversion auspices. Genito- 
sexual pseudo-potency is associated with 
self-love and self-satisfaction; in contrast 
the genito-sexual potency of the psycho- 
sexually mature is strongly marked by love 
of and consideration for the partner. E.F. 
Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psycho-anal- 
ysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
1950) writes: ‘In our attempt to under- 
stand and resolve resistances [in analysis] 
we shall not accept sexual potency as a 
proof of psychical genital development.’ 


deviance, cultural (dé’vi-ans, kul’char- 


A psycho- 
the impor- 
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Dextrality-sinistrality 


i ance < 
al) [<deviant (formed as ae ‘roi 
important) <L. cee, a a 
straight road, deviate sabe ican 
highway, road, path. ] A <propological 
springing from combined m ope opali 
sociological, psychiatric, an n a SpE 
studies of personality types V pecific 
cific culture. In the settin oliy types 
culture, the norms ol has it 
with specific traits, are reae ‘dividuals 
all individuals or in so i ntl 
that the trends appear as ae 
of the social life of tha Ee devian „0 
munity. In such a community, © aa ke 
differing, personality | ene 
a sore thumb’ in their re a aa 
ment to the group of se a on 
hostile and critical agt or deviat, 
toward those with aper Pai 
trends. Implicit in the nape $ 
idea of standardization 
i gl” B 
mer MeV Hunt (Personali 

A 8 S 4 
havior Disorders (VO T pologie 
New York, 1044) states: A ` iticize 7 
a vulture has bee aree 
approach to cultu du 

> lines that pres > 
the lines t Į ankes 1 


standardization, 1t, M& criticism ig- 
tor deviance. To this type ot deviant dae 
reply is, first, that the term second, o oc" 
ies standardization; m expected u s 
deviance is allowed for an ah MP is not jhe 
cur in all cultures. thous” accur 1 
pected that deviance wil Ot 
bine directions in all cu s 
yi-ti-?. nti 
a3 ity (deks-t13 ig 
dextrality-sinistrality (rr atri, S These 
tral’i-ti), 7. 3 ; 


sinister, -tri, a. I 
yoked terms reter le k 
Served phenomenon t “a ier 
child will gamer eg y an 

ae s6 A 
op skill in the use ¢ nan Ce ig 
fait in a kind of primacy of the Tiy 


jnance ox ft 
the other. The predomi! called deve jelt 
hand, eye. and foot I$ ft ity 


; tot ya 

.<). while that © str’ og 
‘ht-handedness). WAVE jed sit" ol! 
oi Ta foot is cate“ e this ™ cof 


na 
i n 
It is theoretically assume with atte” 


at v 
predominance 15 ane 4 De 
esponding cerebra! E ica p0 here a 
Thus the neurophysiolog) 1 nemish ide) 
ludes that the left cere ight in cereo nat 
> redominant over the lie right mint 
s dextrality, while © 


rer ear, nt 
sologically Py ality ial 
hemisphere is physio eh sinistra} ie 
f p in those Wi jedi 
over the left «d that ‘Pane gh 
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erte 
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Diathesis, ‘Traumatophilic 


tional means, but that ‘eyedness’ seems re- 
Sistant to such conversion. Some observers 
ascribe learning difficulties, speech difi- 
eies, and other intellectual difficulties 
all n conversion process, which is usu- 
BA the change of a ‘natural’ sinistrality 
ar Me converted dextrality. The validity 
ph SAH correlations, as well as the neuro- 
e ogical and psychological interrela- 
clini nips theoretically implicit in these 
a States, are still moot questions. 
of ce Adler (Harms, E. Handbook 
tions N Guidance. Child Care Publica- 
most fren York, 1947) states: ‘One of the 
Sines ao ‘inferiorities” is left-hand- 
handed We present-day culture is tight- 
not alw. We have indications that this was 
c aiina so... The suggestion that 
use of th a left-handed child over to the 
Merin, ne right hand may produce stam- 
8, could not be proven.’ 
di . 
laa traumatophilic (di-ath’é-sis, 
cidents ö-fil'ik). A predisposition to ac- 
eh Sometimes referred to as accident 
a mas TAT Fenichel considers this to 
compu intfestation of Freud's repetition 
elieve ya The repetition is desired to 
Tepetition a tul tension; but because the 
afraid of E also painful, the person is 
therefore, s tends to avoid it. Usually, 


n o 
couragi a smaller scale or under more en- 


towa 
Diena th 


broy 


a of traumatophilia and trau- 
Aese Perso in the fact that whatever 
Sis] hda [of traumatophilic diathe- 
fear thi ertake turns into a trauma; they 
It. (Fe S, and nevertheless they strive for 
or. nichel, O. The Psychoanalytic The- 
Necrosis. W.W.Norton and Com- 
di 7 New York, 1945) 
Adacti 
ik, ri group psychotherapy (di-dak’- 
dak sing, E1 si-ko-ther’a-pi) [<Gr. di- 
to leach’ a., apt at teaching <diddskein, 
Which ‘lA strictly tutorial practice in 
aids cefinite outlines, texts, and visual 
Cia] subjecta for teaching patients in spe- 


diluti 
t87. therapy, See therapy, dilution 


dilye: 
„ution 
titution ts pnsference. See transference 


Tecte, 
thes Sd Btoup therapy (di-rek’ted grõp 
ee group psychotherapy [S-]- 
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Dismemberment, Fear of 


discharge of anxiety. See anxiety, dis- 
charge of [S.]. 


disease, flight into (di-zéz’, flit’ in’too). 
Same as conversion. 


disease, sacred (—, sa’kred). In Latin 
morbus sacer (q.v.). Same as epilepsy. 


disinhibition (dis-in-hi-bish’un), 2. [< 
dis- + inhibition.| The inhibitory func- 
tion of the cerebral cortex can be reduced 
by various drugs—for instance, alcohol. If 
such a cortical function is impaired or re- 
duced in its activity, the inhibitory influ- 
ences of the cortex are diminished or re- 
moved and then a disinhibition takes 
place, indicating that without the high 
cortical control, lower vegetative or emo- 
tional functions are manifested. (Masser- 
man, J.H. Behavior and Neuroses. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1943) 


dismemberment, fear of (dis-mem’bér- 
ment, fér’ ov). The depressive symptoms 
present in menopause and other involu- 
tional states ‘dominated by the fear of 
the impairment of the body function in 
general, and of sex especially.’ This gen- 
eralized fear may culminate in a specific 
fear of death. In cases of this type, death 
is experienced ‘as a slow or fast dismem- 
berment.’ This feeling that the patient has 
of losing part of his body is called the dis- 
memberment complex, or fear of dismem- 
berment. In a way, this fear represents the 
anxiety connected with the period in life 
when our existence seems to be coming 
to an end. The dismemberment complex 
may be combined with acute anxiety or 
with inhibitions. In some cases described 
by Schilder, the individual develops a 
strong feeling of persecution. This is ex- 
plained in the following manner: Through 
the process of fear of dismemberment the 
individual projects to the outside world 
parts of his body, and then the endan- 
gered parts of the body retain their rela- 
tion to the individual by coming back in 
the form of persecutors. Such a mecha- 
nism is clearly illustrated in the example 
of the depressive menopausic woman who 
feared she was going to cut off all her 
fingers every time she held a knife in her 
hand. She later developed a persecution 
complex in which five different enemies 
were following her. (Schilder, P. Psycho- 
therapy. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1938) 


Disorganization Apathy 


disorganization apathy. See apathy, dis- 
organization [S.]. 


displaceability of libido. See libido, dis- 
placeability of |S.]. 


displacement (dis-plis’ment). 7. | <dis- 
+ place + -ment.| A deflection of a cer- 
tain amount of feeling to some extraneous 
material, subject. or idea to which it really 
does not belong. Unpleasant, significant 
emotional experiences are often shifted to 
something trivial. For insta aman may 
have quarreled with his wife and now re- 
lieves himself of his ire by finding fault 
with his stenographer’s spelling and dis- 
charging her. In the re-enactment the dis- 
placed memories represent the substitute 
for other really significant impressions, the 
direct reproduction of which is inhibited 
by some resistance. (Brill, A.A. Basic 
Principles of Psychoanalysis. Doubleday 
and Company, New York. 1949) 


displacement from below to above. See 
displacement ; above and below. 


displacement in dreams. See dream-dis- 
placement, 


displacement, retroactive (—, ret’ré- 
ak’tiv). Unconscious displacement that 
reaches back into the patient's early life. 
When we begin to investigate how far 
memory can go back into life, we find that 
quite often memories are concealed. ‘If the 
content of the concealed memory belongs 
to the first years of childhood. but the 
ideas it represents belong to a later period 
of the individual's life, we speak with 
Freud about a retroactive displacement.’ 
(Brill, A.A. Basic Principles of Psycho- 


analysis. Doubleday and C any, New 
York, 1949) 3 aoii 


distortion of memory (dis-tawr’shun ov 
menyo-ri), See displacement; also in [S.]. 


distortion, parataxic (—, par-a-tak’sik) 
[<Gr. pardtaxis, n., a placing side by side 
<para- + -taxis (see hypotaxis) <tdssein, 
to arrange + -ic.] Any attitude toward 
any other person which is based on a phan- 
tasied or distorted evaluation of that per- 
son or on an identification of that person 
with other figures from past life. 

, Freud defined transference as a repeti- 
tion of the attitude toward the parents at 
the time of the Oedipus complex. Almost 
invariably in the course of analysis, the 
patient begins to concern himself with the 
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Doubting-mania 


analyst in terms of these transferred a 
tudes. There are some C a 
today who would confine t 
ference to this original mea 
however, accept character a These, A 
as a part of transference, for m s pie 
are reaction patterns from the pa 

are applied indiscriminately t 
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i 3 sion as form J f 
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Parataxic distortions, “r ae sentia 
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these people and then tends 10.0 ratio! 
ways in later interperson 
However, the need on 8 
means as rigid a con on ie j 
formulated in the repeti iy th E 
Later experiences can mo a tt act P 
consciously and unconscious u je such 
process of cure is an FA 
modification. The analyst conform a 
tivity and insight, faits AA when 
patient's expectations Ares 3 
ati alizes it, const s 
patient real } hich 5 tom 
personal situation wi ice of his ow a: 
clear the irrational na pen 

ior. (T son, ©: #94 
havior.” (Thompson. mi 
Evolution and Deve lopme one way 
House, New York, 
learn what is true A 
thinking Or feelings ie 
compare ones evalu 
others. Sullivan ca; a 
‘consensual validation. at dé ) 

s N t (doni ina q 
dominant determina? jer deter” 
tér’mi-nant). See un! 
dream [S.]. 


ja, @ 
i nobia, ©, 
doorknob phobia. See ph 
[S.]. a 
ere 
double supet-¢8° See suP a 
[S.]. O 
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Doubt, Obsessive 


to is correct, but his emotions deny the 
fact. Usually, under analysis, it emerges 
that unconscious instinctual demands are 
being denied through the doubting-mania. 
(Hinsie, L.E. Understandable Psychiatry. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1948) 7 


doubt, obsessive (dout’, ob-ses'iv). A 
doubt or uncertainty having the nature of 
an obsessional thought, i.e. one that per- 
__ Sistently forces itself on the mind of the 
ee and cannot be banished or rea- 
a away. In obsessive doubts. says 
F oyes, ‘the patient cannot decide between 
Wo courses of action, or if he has chosen 
fe outs if he has properly completed 
see He may, for example, lock the 
teact oor at night, but no sooner has he 
ached his bed than he is in doubt about 
a patie of the door and must return 
may oo the lock. Even then his doubts 
aero after he is again in bed and re- 
is ao visits to verify that the door 
ave ed... such doubts and indecisions 
and k dynamic psychopathological origin 
eee . . they originate from 
Sive ae and are protective or defen- 
Glint-ay purpose.’ (Noyes, A.P. Modern 
Dae, Psychiatry. W.B.Saunders Com- 
Y, Philadelphia and London, 1943) 


d: R 
dramatogenic (dram-a-té-jen’ik), a._[< 
“Atos (ic) <drama, a play <Gr. drama, 
a rama s deed, act; a stage action, play, 
term Pi hele to do + -genic.] Moreno’s 
collectiy denote ‘especially sensitive for 
ize the experiences and able to drama- 
Some em easily... Just as there are 
Some People who are photogenic, there are 
Mai (ae viduals who are dramatogenic 
ciodran oteno, J.L. The Concept of So- 
47y"% Sociometry VI, 4, p. 448, Nov. 


dra . 

ram tization of anxiety. See anxiety, 
Qtization of [Salk 

drawing, 


Mat automatic (draw‘ing, aw-t0- 
Sut oe The execution of drawings with- 
afte, PetSon’s conscious volition, but often 
notic ra directed to do so, in a hyp- 
tutes Ae Automatic drawing consti- 
Roanalytical ment aid and method in hyp- 
rm ical technique: ‘Drawing is bot 

Means po Motor expressiveness and 5 
qner prol Which the individual can reveal 
Excellent blems, wishes, and fears. It is an 
ateria] method of gaining access to deep 
Where the patient is unable or un- 
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Dread 


willing to associate freely. Drawings have 
many of the characteristics of dreams. 
They provide symbolic ways of represent- 
ing unconscious impulses. The patient con- 
denses into his creations material that is 
to him of great emotional significance. He 
also injects into his graphic productions 
meanings that reflect his unconscious fan- 
tasies: this is similar to what occurs in the 
Rorschach test.’ Automatic drawing can 
be done in a hypnotic trance (hypnotic 
drawing), or after awakening if the pa- 
tient has previously, during the state of 
hypnosis, been instructed to do so. (Wol- 
berg, L.R. Hypnoanalysis. Grune and 
Stratton, New York, 1945) 


dread (dred’), n. [<OE. draedan, v. < 
and-raedan, related to OHG. int-ratan, to 
dread, OSax, and-redan, ONorse hroetha, 
to frighten, Lith. kretù, I shake. From this 
it appears that the original meaning of 
dread was ‘shaking with fear.’] A term 
that denotes anxiety related to a specific 
danger-situation. In his analysis of the na- 
ture of anxiety, Freud points out that it 
originates as the reaction to helplessness 
in a traumatic situation. Later on, as the 
ego develops, it anticipates that a situa- 
tion of helplessness will occur or it is re- 
minded of a previous traumatic experi- 
ence by the present situation. The situa- 
tion that is the cause of this anticipation 
or reminder is called the danger-situation. 
‘And the ego will now react with anxiety 
in this danger-situation. Thus anxiety has 
become an expectation of trauma in a dan- 
ger-situation. , : 
However, the affect of anxiety ‘is en- 
dowed with a certain character of indefi- 
niteness and objectlessness.’ This object- 
lessness and indefiniteness pertain ‘to the 
traumatic situation of helplessness which 
is anticipated in the danger-situation.’ 
Freud states that in proper usage the term 
anxiety should be reserved for the original 
reaction of helplessness in a traumatic 
situation where no specific danger-situa- 
tion is expected. The term dread should be 
used for the anxiety that relates to a spe- 
cific danger, i.e. ‘when it has found an ob- 
ject.’ Therefore, ‘dread in an individual is 
provoked either by the greatness of a dan- 
ger or by the cessation of emotional ties 
(libidinal cathexes); the latter is the case 
of neurotic dread.’ (Freud, S. The Prob- 
lem of Anxiety. W.W.Norton and Com. 
pany, New York, 1936; Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego. The Inter- 


Dream, Convalescent 


national Psycho-analytical Press, London, 
1922) 


dream, convalescent (drém’, kon-va-les’- 
ent). Dreams can and do occur in any 
convalescence, but in no other period than 
the convalescence of traumatic neurosis is 
it true that convalescent dreams are of a 
specific type and only of that type. The 
nature and content of the dreams of a 
traumatic neurotic are characteristic oi 
this particular disorder, so much so in 
fact that they may be taken as pathog- 
nomonic of the illness. i 
‘In traumatic neurosis—especially in 
the early stages, within the first year of 
the trauma—the dream life is pathogno- 
monic.’ (Kardiner, A., and Spiegel, H. 
War Stress and Neurotic Illness. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1947) . 
Moreover, in differential diagnosis this 
unique quality of the dream life in trau- 
matic neurosis is a factor that may be used 
in differentiating this disorder from others 
which may resemble it (psychoneuroses, 
character neuroses, schizophrenia, malin- 
gering, etc.). The traumatic neurotic ex- 
hibits a stereotypy in his dream life. The 
most common content of the dream is the 
threat of annihilation, usually a repre- 
sentation of the original trauma. ‘These— 
dreams say essentially the same thing in 
different ways; they all reproduce a help- 
less Situation with its tremendous release 
of disorganized aggression. They all say: 
I am as at birth, I perceive the world 


but can do nothing with it, hence it threat- 
ens me.”’ (Ibid.) 


dream determinant, See determinant 
dream [S.]. ‘ 
dream, functional (—, 

According to Silberer, this 
fers specifically to dreams 
in physical disturb; 
On the other han 


fungk’shun-al). 

expression re- 
that originate 
ances of mental origin. 
( d, Stekel uses the term 
in a looser sense to denote dreams that 
symbolize the function of the psyche, 
whether normal or morbid. 


dream induction (— in-duk’shun). A 
Psychiatric term denoting the production 
of a dream through hypnotic stimulation. 
Such dreams may be ‘artificially stimu- 
lated on command during hypnosis or they 
may be Posthypnotically suggested, to ap- 
pear later during spontaneous sleep.’ Both 
the induction and the interpretation of this 
type of dream play an important part in 
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Dream, Manifest 


alysis. (Wok 
the technique of hypnoanalysis. ( i 


i. ne an 
berg, L.R. Hypnoanalysis. Gru 
Stratton, New York, 1945) a 

= j 
ion i in-vēr'shun } 
dream, inversion in (—, in-ver 


henom- 
The peculiar but very common Pii 
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Dream, Nonsensical 


name given by Freud to the dream itself, 
as reported by the dreamer. The dream- 
text or manifest dream in itself is not in- 
telligible as far as gaining new informa- 
tion about the patient is concerned. In 
the process of analysis of the manifest 
ream, however, information concerning 
tie patient, which would otherwise be in- 
wee is obtained. This information 
eee lies behind the dream is termed the 
witch dream-thoughts. The technique by 
= ch the latent dream-thoughts are de- 
ed from the manifest dream is called 
izes interpretation. This technique uti- 
vans He associations of the patient to the 
the Us parts of the manifest dream and 
whith hee of certain symbols with 
ciate fe patient often is unable to asso- 
dream fe process by which the latent 
ream houghts become the manifest 
Called te the dreamer’s mental life is 
techni the dream-work. The two major 
compliche by which the dream-work is ac- 
ment pce are condensation and displace- 
tures (Freud, S. New Introductory Lec- 
and ÇC on Psycho-analysis. W.W.Norton 
ompany, New York, 1933 


dre; ' 
ie nonsensical (—, non-sen’si-kal). 
eam seemingly senseless or void of 


Ogic i 
S term i by 
Stekel ned a nonsensical dream by 


, the dreams that appear logical 
Th the pty be the fruit of a sick brain.’ 
dipon ee of Stekel, a person of frank 
in as nay one who has nothing to hide 
dreams tt aS that is possible), will have 
in op S that are not essentially distorted, 
ually potion to persons who are perpet- 
distorts 98 from self-awareness and nee 
so-called nonsensical dreams 
f ae almost insoluble enigmas. 
dersta Ourse, the analyst’s failure to un- 
dream does not inevitably im- 
dream i the dream is nonsensical. “The 
are Taun its own secret logic, so that we 
of t ified in speaking of the inner logic 
Parent, M, because sometimes the ap- 
as a ed Nonsensical parts of a dream are, 
son din wor of fact, the very spots that 
The pè clue to its meaning. (Stekel, W. 
Publish e Pretation of Dreams. Liveright 
q ung Corp., New York, 1943) 

Tea: 
Consiga prophetic (—, pré-fet’ik). Stekel 
Prophet», justifiable to use the term 
Hic? for describing those dreams 
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Dreams, Semantics in 


that seem to forecast a wish of the dream- 
er and later on come true. To illustrate a 
dream of this type Stekel gives the exam- 
ple of the individual who was attached to 
his mother and his family with unduly 
strong ties and expressed symbolically, in 
a dream, his wish to break these bonds. 
After the meaning of the dream was ex- 
plained to him, he was able to fulfill his 
wish and become engaged to a girl with 
whom he had been in love for a long time. 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation of Dreams. 
Liveright Publishing Corp., New York, 
1943) 


dream, reconstruction (—, ré-kon-struk’- 
shun). In Levin’s terminology, a dream 
in which a succession of events culminate, 
seemingly by chance, in a stimulus co- 
inciding with an external stimulus of like 
nature which wakes the dreamer. Thus a 
dream that ends with a bell ringing when 
the ringing of an alarm clock wakes the 
sleeper is a reconstruction dream. It is 
probable that such dreams are mainly in- 
stances of the dynamic and ‘economizing’ 
purpose of dreams to protect the sleeper 
from disturbances. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that reconstruction dreams 
are further utilized, as is any other dream, 
in the symbolic expression of unconscious 
conflicts: that is, reconstruction dreams 
are subject to psycho-analytic interpreta- 
tion, (Psychoanalytic Quarterly 10, 685, 
1941) 


dreams, semantics in (drémz’, sé-man’- 
tiks in) [Cf. (aphasia), semantic.] 
Dreams represent the language of the un- 
conscious—the language of ancient man- 
kind. Dreams are largely pictorial and per- 
ceptual and over the ages newer and dif- 
ferent meanings were given to the pic- 
torial language. Semantics 1n dreams re- 
fers to such language evolution. Accord- 
ing to Freud, the language of dreams 
would be understood better and trans- 
lated more easily if more were known 
about the development, of language, for 
the thought-expression In dreams has the 
same regressive archaic character as is 
shown by primitive thought and its ex- 
pression in language. i JA) 
Freud gives the example of inversion in 
dreams—the process by which an element 
of the manifest dream may represent its 
opposite in the latent dream-thoughts. In 
many old and primitive languages, a fair 
number of the words have opposite mean- 


Dream, Telepathic 


ings. This is true of the oldest roots of 
language, for, as the language develops, 
double meanings often disappear. For ex- 
ample, the Latin altus means both ‘high’ 
and ‘deep, and other examples may be 
drawn from other languages. Thus the 
prototype of the mechanism of inversion 
in dreams can be seen in the antithetical 
sense of many primitive words. (Freud, S. 
The Antithetical Sense of Primal Words 
in Collected Papers (Vol. 4). The Ho- 
garth Press, Ltd., London, 1925) 


dream, telepathic (drém’, tel-é-path’ik). 
By this expression Stekel describes a cer- 
tain type of dream which seems to be en- 
gendered in the mind of the dreamer by 
transmission from other dreamers near 
him. The existence of such a type of 
dream is unquestionable according to 
Stekel, who asserts that he has collected 
‘numerous instances to show that persons 
who sleep in the same room influence one 
another's dreams.’ The interpretation of 
this kind of dream, according to Stekel, 
is very valuable in the joint analysis of 
husband and wife, as they do transmit to 
each other their oneiric influences, and, 
furthermore, this is the only type of dream 
which does not represent a wish element. 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation of Dreams. 


Liveright Publishing Corp., New k: 
ian g Corp., New York, 


dreamy state. See state, dreamy [S.]. 


drive for self-maximati 
mation, drive for [S.]. 


dromolepsy (drom’6-lep-si), n. 
drémos, a running + 
spurt of running occurring j i 

o tring Just prior to 
on generally ending in an epileptic at- 
tack. By many it is believed to be the be- 


ginning of the attack. It i k 
brocursive epilepsy, nice 


on. See self-maxi- 


[<Gr. 
-lepsy.] A short 


dualism, psychic (dùal-iz'm 
[<dual <L. dualis, : 
<duo, two + -ism.] This term refers to 
the Co-existence of double consciousness 
or of two fairly distinctly formed super- 
ego streams (double conscience). Such 
Psychic dualism is particularly notable in 
cases of multiple personality, where one 
personality may alternate with a second 
with complete amnesia of the active per- 
sonality for the behavior of the inactive 
one, or where the two personalities live 
side by side, one or the other being pre- 
dominant periodically but still influenced 


si’kik) 
that contains two 
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nating; split personality. 
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Dysrhythmia, Dart and Dome 


and seems closely related to long-stand- 
ing repressed, denied, and undischarged 
hostility and resentment. When patients 
have adequately faced and ‘aired’ (abre- 
acted) their resentment, the symptoms are 
frequently alleviated. 

A 25-year-old young woman always 
complained of ‘a smothering feeling and 
an inability to get the proper amount of 
alr’ and deeply resented the diagnosis that 
there was no organic cause for her symp- 
toms. It became obvious that she har- 

Ored a great deal of resentment toward 
her brother and his wife. After the rela- 
tionship between her exhaustion and the 
Pet fount of energy it had cost her to 
Aen unaware (unconscious) of her de- 
had eid repressed hostility to her brother 
a consciously. established in her 

ee it became possible for her to air 
Sis ostility—and she began to breathe 
Rare: She then began to ‘relax and let 

Te air in,’ and then seemed to gain en- 
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Dys-symbole 


ergy. (Weiss, E., and English, O.S. Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine (2nd ed.). W.B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. 1949) 


dysrhythmia, dart and dome (dis-rith’- 
mi-a, dirt’ and dém’). See under pykno- 
lepsy [S.]. 


dys-symbole (dis-sim’b6-lé), 7. [<dys- + 
symbel.| This psychiatric term denotes a 
ate of mind characterized by the inabil- 
ity to formulate conceptual thoughts upon 
personal topics or to discriminate the gra- 
dations of personal emotions in language 
intelligible to others. Dys-symbole is cer- 
tainly apparent in some schizophrenics, 
but many physicians believe that it is 
present in all schizophrenics. Whether 
dys-symbole represents a defect in the pa- 
tient’s semantic power or is indicative of 
a more basic emotional deficiency is not 


known. 


E 


early infantile autism. See autism, carly 
infantile [S.]. 


eaten, fear of being (étn, fér’ ov bē- 
ing). Whether conscious or unconscious, 
the fear of being eaten originates carly in 
the development of the infant's ego during 
what is termed the oral stage. During this 
stage the infant develops the normal aim 
of pleasure or satisfaction through eating 
and, in a more general sense, through the 
incorporation of objects. Frustrations of 
this erotic aim of eating or incorporating 
and fears of such frustration are of fre- 
quent occurrence. These anxieties take the 
form of a fear of being eaten, because of 
infantile animistic thinking which assumes 
that what the infant feels and does will 
also take place in the world around it. 
Clinically, it has been found that the ar- 
chaic fear of being eaten may have an- 
other function—may be used as a cover 
for castration anxiety, disguised by being 
distorted through regression into the older 
fear of being eaten. Moreover, the pa- 
tient’s anxiety may contain both a fear of 
being eaten and a fear of being castrated. 
(Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis, W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 

eaten, phantasy of being (—, fan’ta-zi 
ov bč'ing). The phantasy of being eaten 
or Incorporated frequently occurs as part 
of a certain type of relationship to a love- 
object. In this relationship the patient's 
only aim is ‘to become part of a more 
powerful personality’ whom he overesti- 
mates to an enormous 


I n degree, though hav- 
Ing at the same time no interest in or idea 
about the p 


l artner’s real personality. Pa- 
tients who have this sort of aim, attitude, 
and phantasy are characterized by an 
overwhelming feeling of inadequacy and 
inordinate need for self-esteem, As a re- 
sult they can never give love but have an 
extreme need to feel loved, and this they 
achieve in the way described above. In 
Fenichel’s words, they ‘never become com- 
plete individuals in their own right and, 
therefore, need participation in a greater 
union in order to be able to feel their own 
existence.’ (Fenichel, O. The Psychoana- 
lytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton 
and Company, New York, 1945) 


ecdysiasm ( ek-di’si-az’m), n. [<Gr. ékdy- 
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Effective Ego 


effective ego. See ego, effective [S.]. 


ego-altcration, reactive (é@’g6-awl-tér- 
shun, ré-ak’tiv). A type of anticathexis— 
that is, expenditure of energy in main- 
taining the repression of libidinal impulses 
—in which the ego is altered by a reac- 
Hon-formation against the particular li- 
idinal impulses, Freud gives the exam- 
ple of the compulsion-neurosis in which 
an exaggeration of the normal character 
traits of pity, conscientiousness, and 
cleanliness is’ found, These character 
rats are the antithesis of the anal-sadis- 
tic instinctual impulses repressed by the 
Compulsion-neurosis. Thus the ego is al- 
tered through an exaggeration of the 
above-mentioned character traits which 
are a reaction against the repressed in- 
stinctual impulses; that is, some of the 
energy spent in repressing these anal im- 
Pulses is spent in reactive ego-alteration. 
o Another type of reactive ego-alteration 
Ccurs in hysteria. Freud gives as an ex- 
one the way in which ‘the ambivalency 
Ove i n hys eria is resolved: hate for a 
cece: Persan is kept submerged by an ex- 
ious ss tenderness towards him and anx- 
pu eee about him.’ Unlike the com- 
cima in which the reaction- 
trait, the takes the guise of a character 
is confi ne reaction-formation in hysteria 
tated on to a specitic situation, as illus- 
with a y the hysterical woman who treats 
she re T excess of tenderness the children 
ender 3 Pates, but who is therefore more 
childre neither in general nor toward other 
eae Freud contrasts the two types 
reactio n ego-alteration as follows: the 
naciously ormation of hysteria adheres te- 
elevate ; to a specific object and is not 
Sition A to the status of a general dispo- 
it jg Cf the ego, Of compulsion-neurosis 
bosen cisely this universalization, the 
p. aceabil of object relationships. the 
are cha ay marking object choice, which 
lem af fe (Freud, S. The Prob- 
Pan nxiety, W.W.Norton and Com- 
Y, New York, 1936) 


Ego an: 
80 anxiety. See anxiety, ego [S.]. 
Ego 


auxiliary aza 
> auxiliary. See auxiliary ego. 


e =i 

for enter (-sen’tér), 2. Schilder’s term 
Utrou pucleus, or inner part of the ego, 
Bo] A ed by a peripheral part of the 

of a cej} © SMe manner that the nucleus 
's enclosed by the protoplasm. 

© Word ‘ego’ is used here not in the 


Psyc : 
ho-analytical sense but rather as 2 
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Ego, Collective 


general psychological concept. According 
to Schilder, the various experiences of our 
life are at different distances from the cen- 
ter of the ego, some being closer than oth- 
ers. ‘Our problems, emotions, feelings and 
attitudes, in this respect, belong closer to 
the nucleus of the ego than experiences 
relating to the outward world, and to our 
body.’ Some sensations are particularly 
close to this hypothetical nucleus of the 
ego, and specifically pain, sexual excite- 
ment, and anxiety seem to be in the very 
center of the personality. The fact that 
certain parts of the body are nearer than 
others to this center should be kept in 
mind during the study of post-operative 
neurosis and psychosis. It is worth while 
to point out that the importance of surgi- 
cal operations varies in accordance with 
the part of the body operated upon: oper- 
ations on genitals, breasts, or eyes threat- 
en the body parts that are nearer than 
others to the center of the ego. In schizo- 
phrenia and neurosis, the complexes are in 
the center of the personality, yet the ex- 
periences of organic brain lesions concern 
material which is rather impersonal. In- 
dividuals with organic diseases are gener- 
ally much more objective toward their in- 
firmity than are psychogenic cases. In 
support of this theory, Schilder giv s nu- 
merous examples, of which the following 
may suffice: ‘A nineteen-year-old girl, who 
was feeling ill three days before admis- 
sion and complained of headache and 
vomiting, did not talk at the time of ad- 
mission. The somatic picture and the 
spinal-fluid findings were typical for men- 
ingococcus meningitis. Her stupor and 
drowsiness subsided, and twelve days after 
admission she answered—to the question 
“How do you feel?”—‘Pretty good. I 
don’t know what happened to me.” She 
minimized the headaches she had had, and 
had no idea that she was seriously ill.’ 
(Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. W.W.Norton 
and Company, New York, 1938) 


ego, collective (—, ko-lek’tiv). The ego 
is ‘not only a product of the individual 
but, at the same time in the measure that 
it reflects the group and its concepts and 
expresses its mentality, it is also the prod- 
uct of the group. Thus, as a whole, it is 
a composite of a collective ego and an in- 
dividual ego.’ (Laforgue, R. The Rela- 
tivity of Reality. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monographs, No. 66, New York. 
1940) 


Ego, Decomposition of 


ego, decomposition of (—, dé-kom-po- 
zish’un ov). The ego appears in the dream 
split up in its various tendencies, and rep- 
resented by different persons, actions, 
things, or localities. 


ego-drive (-driv’). Impulse toward self- 
preservation, ego-maximation, and group 
conformance, the development of which is 
deeply rooted in biological constitution 
and markedly influenced by the social na- 
ture of man’s existence. Also called ego 
instinct (q.v.). 


ego, effective (—, e-fek’tiv). In his the- 
ory of traumatic neurosis, Kardiner intro- 
duced this term to denote the ego that has 
learned how to adapt itself to the environ- 
ment and deal with it effectively, as dif- 
ferentiated from the infantile ego—help- 
less at birth and, therefore, ineffective in 
this respect. This learning process con- 
sists in the acquisition of adaptive tech- 
niques and manipulations and the integra- 
tion of them into effective tools. To 
Kardiner, adaptation is ‘a series of ma- 
neuvers in response to changes in the ex- 
ternal environment, or to changes within 
the organism, which compel some activity 
in the outer world in order to continue 
existence, to remain intact or free from 
harm, and to maintain controlled contact 
with it. At birth only the automatic func- 
tions—anabolic and catabolic—are effec- 
tive, with the aid of a few reflexes, the 
chief of which is sucking. The infant's 
adaptation is passive as far as the outer 
world is concerned; it has no controlled 
contact with the outer world except inso- 
far as this is mediated through the moth- 
er. It cannot choose, avoid, or seek out 
objects in the outer world necessary for its 
survival.’ (Kardiner, A., and Spiegel, H. 
War Stress and Neurotic Illness. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1947) 


ego, escape from the (—, es-kap’ from 
THE). A phenomenon of psychic displace- 
ment by which the compulsive-neurotic 
shifts the goals of his own ego to another 
person by way of identification or differ- 
entiation. This is, for instance, the case of 
the rich man, suffering from a compulsion, 
who ‘identifies himself with the man who 
sweeps the streets every day. The patient 
shares his life with the street-cleaner, he 
experiences his feelings, he participates in 
his humiliations, his deprivations, his 
small pleasures. This may go so far that 
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Ego, Integrated 


ciety. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1950, p. 38) 


ego, integrated (—, in’té-grit-ed). A 
Psycho-analytic term usually employed in 
reference to a specific and important goal 
or aim of the psycho- 
Che psycho-analytic task is to help the pa- 
tent face the truth about himself, the 
truth of which he is unaware and to which 
unawareness large areas of his personality 
have been devoted. Through this painfully 
achieved self-consciousness (in the full 
literal sense) harmonious functioning of 
the Personality may be established under 
the primacy of the conscious ego so that 
finally the patient learns to be afraid of 
Neither his infantile and primitive instinc- 
tua urges nor the terrorizing force of his 
Suilt-ridden conscience. E.F.Sharpe (Col- 
lected Papers on Psycho-analysis. The 

garth Press, Ltd., and The Institute of 
Sychoanalysis, London, 1950) states: ‘ 
Patients can externalize in the analysis the 
A roles the unconscious plays in phan- 
asy, then they too can build an integrated 
ego in actual life.’ 


ot lack of a reasonable (—, lak’ ov a 
is Gene 1). ‘Lack of a reasonable ego 
'scussed by Fenichel as a major factor 
ot e considered in deciding whether or 
.Psycho-analysis should be tried with 
ashen patient. ‘The method of psycho- 
fea is based on the cooperation of 2 
ssp’ ego.’ A part of the ego must be 
nd off into a reasonable, judging portion. 
lizin this cleavage is accomplished by uti- 
deng positive transference and transitory 
ifications with the analyst.” 

a certain cases it may be difficult or 
erative Possible to establish this co-op- 
tually, caSonable ego. Some patients ac- 
the ene to co-operate. In these cases 
tient th Yst must try to convince the pa- 
Wish lat it is not that he simply does not 
Pable E co-operate but that he is inca- 
bility 2 doing it. An interest in this ina- 
tient’ ® co-operate then becomes the pa- 
Othe; „ st Motive for co-operation and 
am eves may follow. An extreme ex- 

ally fa this type of patient is the gen- 
ti igid character who avoids emo- 


1o 
the psi together. He does not understand 
con, Ychology of emotions and emotional 


nections and accepts only logical con- 
Patient: Another example of this sort of 
characte the pseudo-emotional type of 

er whose intense and uncontrollable 
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Ego, Motor Control of the 


emotions have flooded everything. Such 
patients find ‘reality full of representatives 
of the feared instincts’ and ‘lack the neces- 
sary detachment to form judgments’ about 
their own emotions. Other patients in 
whom a reasonable ego may also be lack- 
ing are the schizophrenics. In these cases 
the problem is to establish a transference. 
A pre-analytic procedure may accomplish 
this and the transference thus formed will 
then be the basis of a later analysis. (Fen- 
ichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


ego maintenance (— min’te-nans) [< 
OF. maintenir <L. mani (abl. of manus, 
hand) fenére, to hold in hand.] The drive 
for self-preservation, by maintaining or 
supporting one’s ego. 


ego-maximation (-mak-si-ma’shun), n. 
Ego drives to maintain feelings of per- 
sonal adequacy in competitive situations. 
See also self-maximation, drive for [S.]. 


egomorphism (é-gd-mawr‘fizm), n. [< 
ego + morph- + -ism.] A term that desig- 
nates the attributing of one’s own needs, 
desires, motives, etc., to someone else; the 
tendency to build a system of thought and 
interpret the reactions of others in terms 
of one’s own ego needs—projection (q.v.). 
It has been suggested that the interpreta- 
tions a psychiatrist makes to his patient 
are based on the egomorphism of the 
physician. This is one factor which has 
led psycho-analytic training institutes to 
require their students to undergo psycho- 
analysis. 
ego, motor control of the (—, mé’tér 
kon-trol’ ov THé). The control exerted 
by the ego over the individual’s motor ac- 
tivities. The mastery of the motor appa- 
ratus is a task gradually learned by the 
human infant. It learns to substitute ‘ace 
tions for mere discharge reactions,” by 
acquiring a tolerance for the tension which 
arises from stimuli and which results in 
immediate reaction impulses. In addition, 
the infant must develop the function of 
judgment as a ‘prerequisite for an ac- 
tion. . . This means the ability to antici- 
pate the future in the imagination.’ Ac- 
cording to Fenichel, learning to walk, to 
control the sphincter, and to speak ‘are 
the main steps in the development of the 
mastery of physical motor functions.’ 
Disturbances in the ego’s motor con- 
trol can be seen in certain types of symp- 


Ego, Negation of the 


toms. One example of this type of symp- 
tom is ‘psychogenic dystonia.’ The indi- 
vidual suffers from either localized or gen- 
eral muscular spasms or hypotonic muscu- 
lar attitudes. In some cases hypertonic and 
hypotonic states alternate. Whichever is 
the case, there is ‘a partial weak ning of 
the voluntary mastery of motility.” (T hese 
symptoms are a defense aimed at ‘barring 
warded-off impulses from motility. ) , 

Another example is the tic. Here, ‘in- 
stead of acting as a means for voluntary 
and directed action, the musculature has 
become again... an instrument for 
immediate discharge.’ This is another in- 
stance in which ‘the ability for ego con- 
trol of motor disturbances seems lacking 
or insufficient.’ (Fenichel, O. The Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Neurosis, W.W. Norton 
and Company, New York, 1945) 


cgo, negation of the (—, né-ga’shun ov 
THé). A mental mechanism through 
which the compulsive-neurotic avoids the 
responsibilities of his own ego by putting 
himself in the place of another person 
(identification) and then trying with all 
his might to differentiate himself from the 
chosen person (differentiation). The ob- 
ject in this case may be called a 
ruler of the soul.’ 
negation of his o 


‘negative 
The patient achieves the 
I wn ego through a nega- 
tive and antagonistic attitude toward the 
person chosen as object. He will tell him- 
self: ‘I have no free will. I must do the 
opposite of what my object does, My ac- 
tions are determined by his, but in such a 
manner that I become his opposite.’ 

_ This may be illustrated by the follow- 
Ing example given by Stekel: ‘A compul- 
sive girl utilizes her neighbor for differen- 
tation. This neighbor goes to her office at 
eight o’clock every morning. The patient 
anxiously watches for her behind the cur- 
tain. What kind of dress will the neigh- 
bor wear? What mood will she be in? Has 
she taken an umbrella along? The object 
appears, the patient inspects her closely— 
thus, the order of the day is given. The 
neighbor wore a dark dress. The patient 
will wear a light one. It is raining. The 
object carries an umbrella. The patient de- 
cides to go without one.’ The mechanism 
of the negation of the ego constitutes a 
type of flight from the ego. See ego, escape 
from the [S.]. (Stekel, W. Compulsion 


and Doubt, Liveright Publishing Corp., 
New York, 1949) 


ego-neurosis (-nù-ro'sis), #. A term used 
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Understandable Psychiatry EE 
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ego, perception. See a 
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Ego, Preschizophrenic 


ov). A psycho-analytic term referring spe- 
cifically to one aspect of the transference 
Situation, Transference is the blank slate 
of the relationship between analyst and 
analysand (patient) upon which the pa- 
tient inevitably and invariably projects 
out his own thoughts and feelings of an 
unconscious and ‘repressed’ nature. These 
thoughts and feelings of an unconscious 
nature relate to his primitive infantile in- 
Stinctual urges (/d), as well as to the 
terroristic demands of his conscience 
(super-ego). In addition, the entire gamut 
of the phantasy life of thoughts and w 
that relate to reality and soci 
ments and ideal control over instinctual 
Orces appears in the ego-phantasy for- 
mations projected out upon the screen of 
the transference situation. E.F.Sharpe 
Collected Papers on Psycho-analysis. The 
garth Press, Ltd., and The Institute of 
(S¥choanalysis, London, 1950) states: 
channsterence is this ever-shifting inter- 
of Age of rôles in the present or past life 
oe or the phantasy-life of super- 
w HE SBO; id, played out with the analyst on 
Sint some [one?] of these rôles is con- 
antly being thrust.’ 


fren presehizophrenic (—, pré-skiz-d- 
c aa This term denotes the prepsy- 
€ personality of the schizophrenic. 
Baines sonality is characterized by im- 
diviq a of ego synthesis; that is, the in- 
A TE does not give the impression ofa 
Eve nal oneness which the normal person 
tema e preschizophrenic child day- 
ere D, excessively, and the phantasies 
realit TNE the aim of withdrawal from 
ave a in the normal child, phantasies 
ee e goal of experimentation and 
urin ration for mastery of reality. Often, 
has F sleep, the preschizophrenic child 
piei s of its own death; there is a 
natal) ERE ot regressive (even pre- 
izarr Phantasies; exaggerated conscience, 
emper Somatic sensations, frequent severe 
Sivenes tantrums, and a pervasive aggres- 
bres are typical. ‘The boundaries of 
stricted Poon ego are progressively con- 
ever m by aimless aggressiveness, what- 
ing Te the serious obstacles prevent- 
ive ane ealthy transformation of primi- 
for eve drives into activity suitable 
homens, reality, and adapting the 
e inab dual to social existence- 
close = tity adequately to test reality is 
e bo, nected with the limitation of 
Sundaries of the ego, a basic disturb- 
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ance in schizophrenia. . . Thus, intrapsy- 
chic object representations and instinctual 
derivatives are detached from the ego, and 
come to be regarded as “real,” as belong- 
ing to the outside world.’ (Bychowski, G. 
The Preschizophrenic Ego. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly 16, 225, 1947) 


ego, purified pleasure (—, pi’ri-fid, 
plez’ér). A psychiatric term that desig- 
nates ‘a stage in the development of the 
ego in which anything unpleasant is con- 
sidered non-ego, anything pleasant is con- 
sidered ego.’ Both the ego and the sense of 
reality originate in the infant’s awareness 
that, to satisfy its needs, there is some- 
thing outside which is necessary, which 
must be present. The perception of this 
something outside which satisfies needs as 
being different from the self who has the 
needs establishes the first demarcation be- 
tween self and non-self, between the ego 
and objects—in a word, the sense of real- 
ity. 

“The primitive infantile need out of 
which arise the concepts of ego and ob- 
ject is, of course, hunger. Thus, when the 
infant has learned to recognize objects, his 
first reaction will be to put them into his 
mouth, for the experience through which 
he first got rid of the tension that dis- 
turbed his sleep and forced him to be- 
come aware of the outside world was sati- 
ation. His first way of handling reality was 
by swallowing. Likewise, when, instead of 
helping to gain satisfaction, something 
raises tensions, it is spat out. Therefore, 
the ego’s first experience of judgment dis- 
tinguishes between edible and non-edible 
objects. 

Now at about this stage in the develop- 
ment of the ego, everything pleasurable is 
experienced as belonging to the ego and 
something to be swallowed, and everything 
painful is experienced as being non-ego 
and something to be spat out. Freud called 
this stage ‘the purified pleasure ego.’ This 
purified pleasure ego strives to reverse the 
separation of ego from non-ego, thus ex- 
pressing a longing for the original object- 
less state of affairs. By swallowing any- 
thing pleasant, the infant adjoins pleasur- 
able stimuli to the ego and attempts to 
make parts of the external world flow into 
the ego. By ‘spitting out’ anything pain- 
ful, the infant adjoins unpleasant stimuli 
to the non-ego and puts unpleasant sen- 
sations into the external world. 

These mechanisms of the state of the 


Ego, Reality Life of 


purified pleasure ego may be used by the 
ego for defensive purposes. For example, 
projection is a derivative of the first ne- 
gation of unpleasurable stimuli described 
above. Psychotics show the use of this 
mechanism most clearly, for, by narcis- 
sistic regression, the reality testing of their 
egos has been severely damaged. The 
boundaries between ego and non-ego are 
no longer clear. The psychotic perceives 
emotions or excitements which are un- 
pleasant to him as being outside the ego. 
‘The offensive impulse is perceived in an- 
other person instead of in one’s own ego. 

Also in childhood, as the ego develops, 
the projection derived from the purified 
pleasure ego is important as the source of 
the early animistic way of thinking and 
feeling. (Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and 
Company, New York, 1945) 


ego, reality life of (—, ré-al’i-ti lif’ ov). 
A psycho-analytic concept referring to the 
practical everyday life of the patient with 
all its reality problems, in contrast to the 
goals and aims of the psycho-analytic pro- 
cedure, as confined to the analyst's office. 
In the analyst’s office, the patient's rela- 
tionship to the analyst per se (i.e. the 
transference situation) is of paramount 
concern, The main task of the analyst is 
directed not at helping the patient with his 
reality problems but at assisting the pa- 
tient in acquiring the courage to face the 
truth about himself. This is achieved 
mainly through the analysis of what are 
called defensive resistances. In this way 
insuperable conflicts between powerful and 
primitive instinctive forces, on the one 
hand, and _horror-filled guilt-feelings on 
the other, stemming from childhood con- 
Sclence pressures, can eventually be re- 
solved. When this resolution has been 
brought about, symptomatic improvement 
in the reality life of the ego will usually 
ensue. (Sharpe, E.F, Collected Papers on 
Psycho-analysis, The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 


and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) 


€go-resistance (-ré-zis’tans ), n. This psy- 
chiatric term denotes the type of resist- 
ance encountered in psycho-analysis which 
1s produced by the ego. Much of the re- 
sistance to be overcome in analysis is pro- 
duced by the ego, ‘which clings tenaciously 
to its anticathexes.’ In other words, the 
€go ‘finds it difficult to turn its attention to 
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avoidance of 


perceptions and ideas the a rule, or to 


which it had until then made pee 
acknowledge as belonging to it io i 
which constitute the most comple P N 
esis to those familiar to 1t | na 
This resistance of the ego is ko oe 
specifically as repression-resist ae 
It is often unconscious. W sel logica 
sistance has been made consc! n ago to 
arguments are used to, a ll aul 
give it up, and the gains tha 

therefrom are pointed out. 


categories of 
f the same 
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the ‘resistance of the na the ‘r 
the /d which derives fror A reesistan ne 
compulsion,’ and (2) 


the super-ego’ 
i ee! 

sense of guilt or ne a 
(Freud, S. The Proble a vorks 
Norton and Company, + l oi 
ni A PaO 
ego, safety of (—. saf’ti oy n 
aalge term that refers tO 
conscious and unco 7 
mechanisms in allaying aed col 
ety. The ego is more “erent tet 
threatened from three ae the in 
(1) the objective rea Y archaic 
world; (2) the severity o oN an po“ 
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the urgent impulsive ano ; 
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freedom of the ego fro 4 inherent fen 
on the unconscious ma he ego 
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mechanisms. 

When unable to rea 
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grapes by jumping, the hungry fox said: 
The grapes are sour, and besides I'm not 
ungry’—a nice example of the defense of 
the ego by the creation of two ideas, both 
false and contrary to fact or reality. E.F. 
Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psycho-anal- 
ysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd.. and The 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
1950) states: ‘The safety of the ego will 
depend upon its ability to deal with in- 
Corporated imagos. We know from the 
mechanism of melancholia that when the 
ego itself becomes identified with the re- 
Proached love object, super-ego sadism, 
es by id sadism, may destroy the 


80, satanic (—, si-tan’ik). This expres- 
Slon refers to the amoral, antisocia 
sthical trend of the ego functions, in which 
the self is manifested as ‘the result of re- 
os impulses and of suppressed crim- 
a ity.’ The influences conducive to the 

evelopment of satanic ego are defined by 
a under the denomination of ‘kata- 
(Stek trends’ or ‘downward-leading.’ 

tekel, W, The Interpretation of Dreams. 
gya pait Publishing Corp., New York, 


1943 


o second (—, sek’und). See alterego- 


the? Slit in the (—, split’ in THe). By 
eno erm Freud designates the phenom- 
ee in which the ego may develop several 
the reent yet co-existing attitudes toward 
in p eMe thing. This situation exists (1) 
© normal personality; (2) in neuro- 
iS (3) in psychoses. 
take ites] the normal person, ‘The ego can 
any T as object, it can treat itself like 
itself her object, observe itself, criticize 
With j and do Heavens know what besides 
o Pet In such a case one part of the 
can oot Over against the other. The ego 
orms wi be split; it splits when it per- 
the ti Many of its functions, at least for 
join ->° being. The parts can afterwards 
Scribe again.’ In particular, Freud de- 
a S that faculty of the ego which ob- 
it in and criticizes the ego and he names 
Split Per-ego.’ This is one example of a 
in the ego, and the self-observation 
ence self-criticism demonstrate the exist- 
being d two attitudes toward whatever is 
(2) IPE by the person at the time. 
Pendent; neuroses, two contrary and inde- 
Bards „ ottitudes are always present as re- 
Some particular behavior, for the 


ses; 
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ego's defensive efforts to ward off danger 
are never completely successful and the 
weaker attitude which is repressed never- 
theless leads to ‘psychological complica- 
tions,’ such as the neurotic symptoms. 
This split in the ego is most vividly dem- 
onstrated when an effort is made to deny 
certain perceptions of the external world 
which represent painful demands of the 
external world on the person. The detach- 
ment from reality is always incomplete 
and the rejection is coupled with an ac- 
ceptance. For example, the fetishist is try- 
ing to reject his perception of the fact that 
women have no penis, because then he 
must admit the fact that he, too, could be 
castrated. The fetish, a symbolic penis, is 
usually something that was seen at the 
same moment the women’s genitals were 
seen or it is something suitable as a sym- 
bol for a penis. But many fetishists have 
a dread of castration. Thus these patients 
must also recognize the fact that women 
have no penis. The co-existence of fetish- 
ism and a dread of castration may be 
classified as a split in the ego. 

(3) In psychotic episodes, the patients 
frequently verbalize the fact of a split in 
the ego when they relate that even during 
acute hallucinatory and delusional states 
one part of their mind was watching in an 
objective way the remainder of the patient 
and his feelings, behavior, and thoughts. 
This is particularly clear in catatonic pa- 
tients who, after the attack has ended, 
can report coherently on all their be- 
havior and upon all that was going on 
about them during a catatonic episode in 
which they appeared to be completely out 
of contact. Here one attitude, the stronger 
one, arising from instincts has detached 
the patient from reality, represented by a 
now weaker attitude. When the psychosis 
has been cured, the normal attitude which 
takes account of reality has become 
stronger and the attitude represented by 
the psychosis has become weaker and is 
now unconscious. (Freud, S. (1) An Out- 
line of Psychoanalysis. W.W.Norton and 
Company, New York, 1949; (2) New In- 
troductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. 
W.W.Norton and Company, New York, 


1933) 


ego, stability of (—, sta-bil’i-ti ov). A 
psycho-analytic term referring to a symp- 
tomatic quality indicating degree of 
health, strength, maturity, or ‘normality’ 
of the ego. It is a concept particularly use- 


Ego, Supportive 


ful in contrasting the ego of the so-called 
‘normal’ individual with that of the neu- 
rotic. The usual differentiating criteria ot 
the more normal ego, in contrast to the 
neurotic one, are the following: (1) less 
severe primitive or infantile hostility 
(Id); (2) less severe seli-punitive archaic 
conscience drive (super-ego); (3) fewer 
magical defensive systems; (4) less infan- 
tile omnipotent (wishful) thinking; (5) 
enhanced object reality functioning. In 
addition (6), E.F.Sharpe (Collected Pa- 
pers on Psycho-analysis. The Hogarth 
Press, Ltd., and The Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, London, 1950) states: ‘The one 
essential difference I find between neurotic 
and normal... is a reality system of 
some kind in which the contlict is played 
out, or annulled, in connection with real 
people and real things.’ 


ego, supportive. See supportive ego [S.]. 


cither-or situation. See situation, either- 
or [S.]. 


elaboration, secondary (@-lab-6-ra’shun, 
sek’un-dér-i). One of the four mecha- 
nisms of dream-making, These are: (1) 
condensation, (2) displacement, (3) dram- 
atization, (4) secondary elaboration, The 
psychic material from which the dream is 
derived is transformed by these four 
mechanisms into the picture of the dream 
as it appears to the dreamer, In the proc- 
ess of transformation the psychic material 
undergoes great distortion, Jones writes: 
‘This [secondary elaboration | is the prod- 
uct of consciousness, and is brought about 
by the alteration undergone by the dream 
Processes during their apprehension in 
consciousness. To it is due whatever de- 
gree of order and consistency there may 
be found in a dream. It particularly af- 
fects those parts of the dream that have 
been insufficiently distorted during the 
dream-making; its action continues after 
waking, so that a memory of a dream be- 
comes more altered the greater is the 
period that has elapsed since it was ex- 
perienced.’ (Jones, E.J. Papers on Psycho- 


Analysis. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1949) 


electric convulsion therapy. See therapy, 
electric convulsion [S.]. 


clectroencephalogram (é-lek’trd-en-set’- 
a-lé-gram), 7. [<electro-, a combining 
form meaning electric or by electricity + 
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i H i ome- 
encephalo- + gram <Gr. prima ee 
thing drawn, picture, a written a ee 
letter. | The graphic record of th 
activity of the brain. 


af n. [< 
electroencephalograph Geen ta 
electro- + encephalo- + -&TEP", The 


tseismo) graph, (phono graph, aie na 
apparatus used in making a ee rai 
ord of the electrical acuvity © 


sn-sef-a-loe~ 

clectroencephalography Cameri: 
ra-fi), n. [<electro- + pm: pa method 
(photo)graphy.| The prona aal appa 
of making (by a special genr lectrica 
ratus) a graphic record a t ey, Bee 
activity of the brain ( he eae ” euro- 
cific technique pe oS capers’ ae 
-siological in the main, Bat 
rie of the elaboration, recording, inute 


: Sie. ao 
tion, and interpretation of I anctio 

electrical action ge a a “ction cuf- 
ing cerebrum, or brain. T nl of cet 

rents, the result or concon panel are 
bral neurophysiological a brain t i 
tapped off from the aan peated to 
sue through fine electrodes 0 


sit 
rate e necessi 
the scalp, thus obviating the n 


: a ck 1. 
trephining or opening the am r 
Through an elaborate e E elect 
cal amplification, the low TO gl le a d 
cal impulses are made oka o kY 
readable through transformati? 
mographic drum cctage x 
graphic drum records ma e apaises Sh 
transformation of electrici I 
the monene of a 
over a revolving l, 
are C 
smoke soot, and are Ze 
cephalograms. Organit Pons 3 
pathophysiological varia ions, peon staneg 
tion currents of the brain 2a g 
ardized and can be ea 
standardized norms ll 0G 
‘healthy,’ or the ‘no maes oA 
cephalogram (abbreviated col in 2 the 
an accepted and integra’ to ation O tne 
ganic and physiological — v specially pid 
vous system, af Ce 
iry (Harms, E. Handbook ions, Ne 
Guidance. Child Care Pubic” 
York, 1947) 


r a ka’sis), "Eros 
electronarcosis (-niir-ko St h nart sec 
tro- (as in electro( phobia wiring an 
A form of shock therapy 3 which tne 
trical machine with electron ey One 
‘lied to the patient’s teMP™ ome yp 
oe i m. the patient °° ter? 
switch is thrown, the p tig 


i j n 
conscious immediately 2 


Ellipsis Wit 


(without breathing) for half a minute. 
The current is then turned off; the patient 
immediately relaxes, moves, and begins 
breathing. Then the current is carefully 
regulated to increase gradually till the pa- 
tient reacts by eeping, generally quiet 
and breathing easily. This procedure con- 
tinues for five to seven minutes, after 
which the current is cut off and treatment 
Is terminated.’ (Polatin, P., and Philtine, 
4. How Psychiatry Helps. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949.) This treat- 
Ment is used mainly in schizophrenia, but 
lts effect is inferior to the effects of insu- 
in in such diseases. 

The electrical machine used for elec- 
tronarcosis is more complicated techni- 
cally than the electroconvulsive apparatus, 
ut it has similar electrodes to apply the 
current, 


ellipsis wit (e-lip’sis wit’). A form of wit 
ea humor of which is dependent on omit- 
tion nections. For example, in the ques- 

on: “Do you think ignorance is bliss: 
ind the answer: ‘Well, you seem to be 
moby: at least one thought, the inter- 
; ediate link: [*You are ignorant—and’] 
well, you seem to be happy’ is left out be- 
Veen the question and the answer. (Brill, 

“‘\. Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis. 
ioga iy and Company, New York, 


rection, abreaction of (é-m6’shun, ab- 
fe shun ov), The therapeutic discharge 
pei en in the course of psychothera- 
acilit, treatment. This process is usually 
aware” through the patient’s becoming 
causal of, and gaining insight into, the 
vious! interconnection between this pre- 
ati Y undischarged emotion and the for- 
aea of his symptoms. When such a dis- 
E of emotion occurs in the presence 
specif, Physician and is, by the piei 
the ally: laid to his relationship with 
Dow. ¥Sician, it has a special therapeutic 


tient for it is then possible for the pa 
irra O see the link between his curren 


the (onal behavior and demands towar 
counfesician, and the forgotten earlier 
tude Part from which the emotional atti- 
an ide ginally stemmed. This constitutes 
fo carat setting for therapeutic change, 
anach. Enables the patient to modify his 
Unre Lo astic, immature, incongruous, an 
2" emotional demands, in favor © 


Ore 
behavior we and adequately appropriate 
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Emotion, Conversion of 


The following is an example of nega- 
tive feelings transferred upon the physi- 
cian and abreacted in the relationship: 
‘As a child the patient had been ignored by 
his parents, so, as a young man, he re- 
taliated by keeping his thoughts to himself 
and further showed his resentment by 
apathy and indifference. We called his 
attention to what he was doing, at the 
same time showing our interest in him. He 
responded with friendliness or positive 
feelings, developed emotionally, as well as 
intellectually, and became a healthier and 
more efficient person.’ (Weiss, E. and Eng- 
lish, O.S. Psychosomatic Medicine (2nd 
ed.) W.B.Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia and London, 1949) 


emotional beggar. See beggar, emotional 
EAN 

emotional blindness. Same as blindness, 
hysterical [S.]. 


emotional catharsis. See catharsis, emo- 
tional [S.]. 


emotional constellation. See constella- 
tion, emotional [S.]. 


emotional constitution. See constitution, 
emotional [S.]. 


emotional deterioration. See deteriora- 
tion, emotional [S.]. 


emotional hygiene. Same as mental hy- 
giene. See hygiene, mental. 


emotionality, pathologic (é-m6-shun-al’- 
i-ti, path-d-loj’ik), A variety of emotional 
responses characterizing one type of psy- 
chopathic personality, which are usually 
held under control in the presence of 
superior strength or police force. The com- 
monest pathologic emotion is pugnacity. 
A person afflicted with this type of malady 
is uncivil and bullying, and scorns the 
rights of others. Pathologic emotionality is 
also shown by inordinate bragging, by the 
individual's acting ‘the part of beggars in 
order to gain money or favors,’ or by his 
enacting ‘sadness for purposes of atten- 
tion.’ In all these instances there is a cer- 
tain slyness or cunning. (Hinsie, LE. 
Understandable Psychiatry. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1948) 
emotional stroke. See stroke, emotional 
[S.]. 

emotion, conversion of (é-m6’shun, kon- 
vér’shun ov). The psychosomatic process 


Emotion, Sources of 


through which an unconscious emotional 
conflict concerning the function of one or- 
gan is displaced upon and expressed, vi- 
cariously, through the energizing of the 
functional disturbance of another organ. 
In this process symbolic representation of 
organ function plays a major role. a 
Blushing is a good example of the dis- 
placement of the erotic functions of con- 
gestion, tumescence, and erection irom 
their primary phallic (clitoral or penile) 
glans, or head, onto the head (caput) of 
the body as a whole. In this process the 
body, as a whole, functions symbolically 
and unconsciously as a phallus, and is 
utilized to express and carry out conflicts 
that relate primarily to the genital area, 
and not primarily to the organ involved. 
(Weiss, E., and English, O.S. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine (2nd ed.). W.B.Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia and London, 1949) 


emotion, sources of (—, sdr’sez ov). A 
psycho-analytic term that is particularly 
used and useful in emphasizing the root 
origins, in the unconscious, of the per- 
sonal shibboleths and prejudices of so- 
called ‘normal’ individuals. This is espe- 
cially important for those with pretensions 
toward objective scientific observations 
and judgments. By working through the 
defensive resistances rooted in the char- 
acter, a degree of self-knowledge is 
achieved, which is, in a way, the ideal goal 
of the personal analysis. Through this 
process the emotional sources of rational- 
izations, self-delusions, self-deceptions, 
and confused obstructions to lucidity and 
clear understanding are uncovered. It is 
only through the intimate knowledge of 
ones own unconscious life that the emo- 
tional sources of bias and prejudice can 
be recognized and overcome. 

E.F.Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis, The Hogarth Press, Ltd., and 
The Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 
1950) upbraids an imagined self-satisfied 
analyst: ‘“I am a normal person, and I 
do not need psycho-analysis.” To think 
that, especially if the thinker is a practi- 
tioner, it is to be a conjurer or worker of 
Magic. It is to be blind to the fact that 
We are all enmeshed in the magical think- 


Ing and doing that lies under the veneer 
of our civilization,’ 


encephalization, function of (en-sef-al- 
v2a’shun, fungk’shun ov) [<encephal(o)- 
+ ization] Encephalization means that 
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Enema, Addiction 


in higher mammals the cerebral cone 
taken over more and more the bee te: 
controlling and exerts a regulative end 
tion on bodily processes and on ule hag 
In the human being engephalizanon Ae 
reached its highest degree. In edger 
cerebral cortex governs not phe aaa aa 
system alone, but all systems hae ei 
emotional expression, psycho og Psie 
sions, fears, and phobias. It S Pian is 
that the complexity of such a oe COE 
due to the functioning 0! the ce sed by 
aters. 

o-operate 


er ¢ s€ 

the human, the lower centers 
in directing the bananon, 5 

increasi j ainated DY 
selves increasingly don Re ie 
tex. (Masserman, J.H. Be sein Seo, Chi- 
rosis. University of Chicago 
cago, 1943) 


<GI. 

i 6-si’kik), @, rm 
endopsychic (en-do-si’k! Sis term 
deh, “within + psychic] TI within 


characterizing something as a 
the mind or psyche. 15 app n Complete 
mental mechanisms that agur, po 
within mind; thus paya E : 
(q.v.[S.]) is determined by t he side, 
esses that determine physica, sun rocesses 
in the case of the tarmer ae de {ruc 
work endopsychically. En 4 9 yeh 
ture refers to the strutis ; cious, 
i : the conscious, ; 
pe unconscious, the ee the end! 
ego, and the /d are all parts 
psychic structure. 


i as a 
= kenta especially. toxicatiO™, ymer 
against illusional au rened BY sored 
illusion of having been p 


disp“ Ja- 
en Ja 
thing taken in’ has usually ar the fn. 
from its true hidden SPO o us 100% an 
tively innocent and inno A 
roject. The enema 
aa available riddance of 
mechanism. 7 
A 50-year-old white m weston: 
fatigue, headache, ‘slow TA felt nis ition 
companying ‘toxemia. a Gon 
gishness was due to a 
and poor bowel function i z 
not only would force ee 
(purge from above) A 
dicted to the enema 
below) for purposes of r 
intoxication.’ (Weiss, E-, 


Energy Expression, Aberrant 


Psychosomatic Medicine (2nd ed.). W.B. 


Saunders Company, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don, 1949) 


energy expression, aberrant (en’ér-ji eks- 
Presh’un, ab-er’ant) [<L. aberrans, -tis, 
Pres.p. of aberrare, to wander off. go 
astray <ab, ( y) from + errdre, to 
vian er, roam, stray, ie. straying or de- 

6 irom (the) right (way) or norm, 
oe abnormal. | Normally, people uti- 
ons Mstructiye methods of energy re- 
tients a the psychoses and neuroses, pa- 
SDren symptoms that are often 
ized Ssions of the abnormal and unorgan- 

Methods of release. which in psychi- 


atry ar i 
sions, e termed aberrant energy expres- 


Nosiophobia 

T. Enosis 
a morbid 
“pardon 


(en-6-si-0-f6’bi-ay, n. [< 
» a shaking, agitation + phobia.] 
dread of having committed ‘an 
able sin.” See also enosiomania. 
€) 
cntclechy (en-tel’6-ki), n. [<Gr. entelé- 
ia absoluteness, actuality <en 
Sen, in tal to be complete or absolute 
Fchein, to i ei, ds, of télos, perfection, 
ntegratiy Pe.] Teleological impulses are 
lation of c iMpulses, (Carrel. A. The Re- 
RB, E Cells to One nother; Cowdry, 
Be Human Biology and Racial 
* 5 ul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York. 
bie A.Carrel has demonstrated 
ip an impul € or teleological element, that 
MN the nupa € tO integration in cell groups 
cells ha utrient medium. He says: ‘These 
gt Setting’ aS it were, the magical power 
j even mèelves in order and making 
3 dana R len there is no house to, be 
Vationg © Mason to build it.” Similar 
Scan be made in relation to 
UigieS@™ation, and thie nes eet 
Connection t s E es the c ne š 
bar Ye and pu o its apparently inte 
W v, p Enar rposeful functioning. (Dun- 
Mbia Üniv tons and Bodily Changes. Co- 
e versity Press, New York, 1946) 
jE noctua 
enuresis ; nal. 


(en-ù-rē'sis nok-tér’- 
| Bed-wetting; noc- 
M one at ake tally, oy 
en Psychic ih esis noc Ul; me 
it may E an physical in origin, 
5 aY be secondary to urinary 
anonsi Spina bifida, or other spi- 
ales, See enuresis. 


ch neutral. See neutral envi- 
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Epileptoidism 
environment, permissive. See permissive 
environment [S.]. 


envy of childbirth. See childbirth, envy 
of [S.] 


epilepsia procursiva (e-pé-lep’sé-a prd- 


koor-sé’va) [Med. L.. procursive epilep- 
sy.] See procursive epilepsy. 


epilepsy, essential (ep‘i-lep-si, e-sen’- 
shal). Same as idiopathic epilepsy. See un- 
der epilepsy. 


epilepsy, genuine (—, jen'ù-in). Same as 
idiopathic epilepsy. See under epilepsy, 


epilepsy, Jacksonian. See Jacksonian 


epilepsy. 
epilepsy, major (—, ma’jér). See grand 
mal, 


epilepsy, minor (—, mi’nér). See petit 
mal. 


epilepsy, symptomatic (—. simp-tō- 
mat‘ik). The term symptomatic epilepsy 
refers to a condition in which the convul- 
sions represent a symptom of an under- 
lying organic disease process. This may 
occur in such conditions as congenital de- 
fects of the brain, intracranial hemor- 
rhages, meningitis, brain abscess, senile 
degeneration, carbon monoxide poisoning, 
etc; 

epilepsy, true (—, troo’). Same as idio- 
pathic epilepsy. See under epilepsy. 


epileptic aura. See aura, epileptic [S.]. 
epileptic, furor. See furor epilepticus. 


epileptic, pyknic (ep-i-lep’tik, pik’nik). 
One who has epilepsy and a physique 
of the pyknic type. The majority of per- 
sons having epilepsy are of the athletic or 
dysplastic type; the pyknic_ type is en- 
countered the least often. Westphal ana- 
lyzed a large group of epileptics from the 
standpoint of body type. According to this 
analysis the percentages of incidence were 
as follows: dysplastic type, 29.5%; ath- 
letic type, 28.9% ; asthenic type, 25.0%; 
pyknic type, 5.5%; 11.1% were unclassi- 
fied. (Hoch, P.H., and Knight, R.P. Epi- 
lepsy. Grune and Stratton, New York, 
1947) 


epileptic status. See status epilepticus. 


epileptoidism (ep-i-lep’toid-iz’m), ñ. [< 
epileptoid + -ism.] The state of being 


Epileptoid, Orthostatic 


epileptoid. Some psychiatrists hold that 
epileptic patients show personality traits 
and behavior patterns which they believe 
are characteristic and indicative of a de- 
veloping epileptic disorder. The presence 
of these menial manifestations is reierred 
to as epileptic character (see character, 
epileptic). These mental traits appear 1n 
some epileptics after the occurrence ol 
epileptic fits. In some, however. they are 
present before the epilepsy occurs. If it 1s 
a forerunner of epileptic manifestations, 
it is called epileptoidism in the same sense 
as schizoidism is present in many belore 
the appearance of izophrenia, cycloid- 
ism before the development of manic-de- 
pressive psychosis. (Hinsie, L.E. Under- 
standable Psychiatry, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


epileptoid, orthostatic (ep-i-lep’toid, 
awr-thé-stat’ik) [See epileptoid; ortho- 
Static (tachycardia).| Children who have 
fainting spells and occasional convulsions 
when forced to stand for a long time or 
after getting up in the morning are re- 
ferred to as orthostatic epileptoids by 
Husler. (Husler, J. Bemerkungen sur 
genuinen Epilepsie im Kindesalter. Zeit- 
schrift für Kinderheilkunde 66, 237-50, 
1920) 


epistemophilic impulse. See impulse, 
epistemophilic [S.]. 

equilibrium, narcissistic (é-kwi-lib’ri-um, 
nar-si-sis’‘tik) [<L. aequilibrium, level po- 
sition (in balance) <aeguus, even. level, 
equal + libra, balance, pair of scales.] A 
state of harmony between the demands of 
the super-ego and the capabilities of the 
ego; derived from the original harmony 
between the obedient child and its loving 
parents. ‘Both ego and super-ego are made 
up of identifications. Where the latter are 
harmoniously integrated in the personal- 
ity we have the state of narcissistic equi- 
librium. The super-ego does not demand 
of the ego more than it can produce. The 
ego is not terrified by the threat of the 
Super-ego severity.’ (Hart. H.H. Narcis- 
sistic equilibrium. International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis 28, 106, 1947) 


crogeneity (er-d-jé-n@'i-ti), n. [<eroge- 
nous + -(e)ity.] The state or quality of 


being erogenous. See under orality [S.]; 
anality [S.]. 


eroticism, olfa 


ctory (é-rot’i-siz'm, ol- 
fak’ 


to-ri). The pleasurable sensations as- 
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Escapism 


‘ sr ex- 
sociated with smelling. Along x be 
ual impulses of hearing and tas ne ad 
tory eroticism ‘parucipates toa Ont 
qt extent in the general orientauoi = 
great extent in : fee BTE fille 
the child. Thus these se! es are or the 
with pleasurable erotic eien ent niy 
infant or, in Fenichel’s word a Rs 
cathected with infantile can agen 
they show a close relationship 10 EN 
tal eroticism as a whole. More Sr arde; a 
phenomena of smell sexui oS =_ 
the most part, with anal eT ties: he 
Owing to repressed piegon vg much 
average adult's sense ee: ô 
duller than it was 1n child 1 Ae argo 
eroticism, however, that i pore 
pression becomes revived jn a a ainally 
ological states. ‘Emotions k; ap m: f 
were connected with intant r eit 
zed in a con wate 
may later be remobiliz d in S lling. taste 
uation around sensations ols Į eroti 
ing, or hearing.’ A reviva 
cism will occur ace 
gression toward anal se example, 
eroticism, as bape conflicts 
bronchial asthma. oe eating are pat 
? ad with smelling ¿ i narcissis- 
Heula ; prominent in states Sis of pata 
oy perenni: The halluc pict A quen ly 
noid sch zophrenics are Oe and o 
linked with offensive =f Taine a 
(Fenichel, O. The Psycne and Compe 
of Neurosis. W.W.Norton a 
New York, 1945) 


{factory 
ne re- 


The 
aii oral): om 
z “6-t1z M, eğ ir 
erousnts aia Po derived the 
as anc a ‘ y 
pleasure and & ; 


re an 

using the mouth above Pd and 

utility value of taking 10 asule est 

In the child it means r P =. 

Š to i T th A 

ced when close are ip 
body when sucking lier e ling sec 

ple ‘of the bottle and thu 


and protected. See 


erotism, urethral (— ' 
urethra. ” tite 
i see anxiety, 
i ciety. See 4 
erotized anxicty 


E 
j cap 
[S]: Š See ego, es! 
escape from the e80: 


jÉ. 

from the [S.]- rescope <N 5 

<en Tn p”, 

: te 

: k + ism] genot? 

ur cape) cloak q term, Fh inc” 

cappa M therapy, mis erality iid 
ie tendency to Eup P yo 

i Vi 
tioning to the relati 


A A 
escapism (es-kāp'iz at a 
escape <late L. ex-cap 


Esophageal Neurosis 


h i f if 

aood, a tendency often manifested by an 

3 centuation of neurotic symptoms. It is 
torm of resistance. 


esophageal i r 
5Cd neurosis. See neurosis, Cso- 
bhageal |S. ]. i 


E.S.P. A} ; 
S.F. Abbreviation of extra-sensory per- 
ception |S. |. of extra-sensory per 


essential epi i ; ‘ 
erga epileps y (e-sen’shal ep'i-lep-si). 

as ui ie ebtle r See a 
ébilepsy diopathic epilepsy. See under 


RST: } = 

ap gAbbreviation of electro shock ther- 
Y. See shock therapy [S]. 

eternity, 


fear of (e-tarniiti. far ov P 
this term of (č-têr'ni-ti, fer’ ov). By 


group of a iei designates one in the 
the loss of ne of ‘surroundings that imply 
Such as oe usual means of orientation, 
Toutine, fear of cessation of customary 
noises, ete TH o death, fear of uniform 
'S particular! re patient who has such fears 
over infantile afraid of a loss of control 
Uses, and a Sexia and aggressive im- 
World his van projects onto the outside 
< hus, henill a fears of losing control. 
i see situations in which there 

Poral Renee customary spatial or tem- 
ie not only as situations 
e is a loss of normal control 

te a aiamaa tion of, the real 
tech a situati also identify. himself with 
rol to his on, referring this loss of con- 
concept sy ee personal situation. Then a 
Mal ; as 1 as eternity, in which the nor- 
i ine oi time loses its signifi- 
Means a ne a great threat to him, for 
Against his or the forces protecting 
(Red. sexual J own unconscious unmas- 
nichel, a „aggressive impulses. 
New urosis, W W tygronnalgiie Theory 
York, 1945) orton and Company, 


tical į : 
cal [5,] M Perative, See imperative, etni- 
Cthic 
al 
ego, Self (eth’i-kal self’). See super- 


thn 

10) 

oloy 08y (eth-nol’6-ji) 

eng, P Ychological isi. 

fel moni mie 
Mtiyy a> 


2. See anthro- 


opel 2 efective (ù-dë-mõ'ni-å, a- 
ing ol illness + demonia.] Flight into 
dron, frighten; an escape from frustrat- 
anq e certain = reality. The Ganser syn- 
Sen bovep ores of hypochondriasis, 
Ctive euda (4:¥.) are instances 


€monia. This term empha- 
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Event, Traumatic 


sizes secondary gains, which are particu- 
larly prominent in these cases. 


euphoria indifferent (a-f6’ri-a, in-dif’ér- 
ent). Elation and cheerfulness which lack 
emotional depth. Eugen Bleuler applies 
this term to apparent euphoria in the 
schizophrenic, where seemingly marked 
euphoria is often expressed in the same 
sentence, side by side with marked depres- 
sion or indifferent expressions. Indifferent 
euphoria is an instance of the lack of 
homogeneity of mood and of the dissocia~ 
tion between mood and verbal expression 
which are almost pathognomonic of schiz- 
ophrenia. 


event, traumatic (é-vent’, traw-mat‘ik). 
A term that in the evolution of psychiatry 
and psychiatric terminology was intro- 
duced for the purpose of designating a 
special variety of the concept already in- 
cluded without a qualifying adjective un- 
der the undifferentiated broader term 
trauma. The phy al or psychic injury 
specifically precipitating emotional or 
mental illness of the injury-caused type, 
ie. the traumatic neuroses or psychoses. 
The illness may be caused by a single in- 
jury, as in the case of a workman caught 
in a construction cav -in, or by a series 
of traumatic incidents, as a soldier partici- 
pating in protracted warfare. In any case, 
the designation traumatic event is re- 
served for denoting the injury that pre- 
cipitates the illness and finds representa- 
tion in its clinical picture. 

‘As soon as the organism encounters an 
unfamiliar stimulus in the effective en- 
vironment, it must ay this stimulus, 
and a new adaptive maneuver must be set 
into motion. If the maneuver is success- 
ful, the organism continues to thrive and 
adds the new pattern to its armamentar- 
ium, The stimulus may, however, be too 
strong. or the time too brief, to permit a 
successful maneuver, e.g. 2 temperature 
of 160 degrees F., an exploding shell, or 
a plane with one wing shot off. In this 
case a series of events takes place within 
the organism which indicates its failure 
to adapt to the new conditions. Although 
sometimes the organism ceases to exist, 
more often it continues to exist, its reac- 
tion to the failure becoming the starting 
point for a new adaptation. An event 
which creates conditions to which the or- 
ganism cannot adapt may be called trau- 
matic, and the point at which the organ- 


Evidential Association 


ism’s adapted capacities fail may be called 
the breaking point. . . E 

‘The traumatic neurosis is the record of 
the lasting consequences ol an abrupt 
change in the external environment to 
which the resources of the individual are 
unequal, This situation we designated asa 
trauma [traumatic event]. The neurosis 
is, therefore, the record of the disturbance 
created by the trauma on the previously 
established adaptations.’ (Kardiner, A.. 
and Spiegel, H. War Stress and Neurotic 
Illness. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York. 
1947) 


evidential association. See association, 
evidential [S.]. 


evolutionary life cycle. See life cycle, 
evolutionary [S.]. 


examinations, psychometric (eg-zam-i- 
na’shunz, si-k-met’rik) [<psychometry. | 
Various psychological tests that are ad- 
ministered to the individual in order to 
test one, several, or all of the following 
factors in his mental make-up: intelli- 
gence, special abilities and disabilities, 
manual skill, vocational aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and personality characteristics. 


executive org 
[S.]. 


experimental conflict. 
perimental [S.]. 


an. See organ, executive 


See conflict, ex- 


exploitative character. See character, ex- 
ploitative [S.]. 

exposure, indecent (eks-pd’zhér, in-dé’- 
sent). See exhibitionism. 


expressive innervation. See innervation, 
expressive [S.]. 

expressive therapy. See therapy, expres- 
sive [S.]. 

extension, symbolic (eks-ten’shun, sim- 
bol’ik). The investment (through exten- 
sion) of new situations or objects with 
the same meaning and values as were en- 
gendered by experience with older situa- 
tions or objects, to which the new ones 
bear no actual resemblance. The original 
connection is forgotten, so that meaning 
and values have become dissociated from 
the experiential material, which originally 
determined them, and are now associated 
With the new material, which only stands 
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Extremity, Phantom 


jor or symbolizes the original. Thus te 
original conceptions are eatit Ae 
application to symbols, and tf A at 
itself is known as symbolic eae pee 
example, psycho-analysis | m bees: 
strated that in some sec Fr x 
in God represents a symbolic = pron 
the original ideational materia 

ing the individual's own father. 


external compulsion. See compulsion, €% 
ternal [S.]. - 
externalization ( eks-tér-nal-i-2a shun), 
n. See exteriorization. ae 
extinction of ego. See ego, extincll 
sha soe perceptions 
extra-sensory perception. See perce 
extra-sensory |S.]. 


ctra- 
3 ad, ex 
extravertive nomad. See nomet, 


vertive [S.]. 


nti 

aks- g'i-tl, 1e 
extremity, phantom (eks A which 
tum). The feeling that an Gasa ~enich 
has been lost is really Dee ret phe- 
points out that phantom. eE Y 
nomena are closely ra v T81) 8 
is termed the body image SIY ei able t 
its development the infant De its i 
discern self from non-self ioe all ther 
body can be distinguished of th 
parts of the universe, ng 
world, by the fact that H satio 
ceived through two type ile sensation 
simultaneously : external = epth $ ae 

i f: sations f G 

and internal SS Lie: © sell i 

al of the men" 


9 
P its 1o15 
resentations of the body an : J 


f the ego is this | d on 
sisted that the ego is priman Y 
thing, that is, the percepti 
body.’ i 
in phantom extremity. po Jy imag? js 
ic importance 0 tien! 
Sealine. For, indeed, fie Fe his DOF 
great difficulty in correlating ie absenti, is 
image the objective fact 0t, hic 
the extremity. In the body ! 


atio! ex 
the basic mental eer eg» ance 
body, and the nucleus 0 impor ged 


tremities are of the ae 
Thus a phantom extremi y ichel, Oy. 
in the body image. (Fenyeurosis: W45) 
Psychoanalytic Theory of york, 


Norton and Company, New 


=< — a 


fai : 
ailure through success. See success, fail- 
ure through [S f 


false associati . 
ist Association. See association, false 


jalschood, Pip ingen (fawls’hood, un- 
made by X , false or untrue statement 
b: witha A oa piaua without intention 
fire, “pe his emg aware of its false na- 
whe ere is a large group of individuals 
if liberately falsifying their 
’ describe it, but are un- 
tying, who have come to 
* things about themselves or 
t about the situation which are 
: (Levine, M. Psychotherapy in 
Pany, her di The Macmillan Com- 
ork, 1943) 


familiani 
ilianis CEOE 
family | °™® (fà-mil'i-an-iz'm), n, [<E. 


Psychologi a) + -ism.] A sociological and 
e te term emphasizing the tend- 
bonds jeg tintain strong intrafamilial 
mitted and and demands, culturally trans- 
tensely inherited, and making for in- 


This 2 COMPact family lif dacity 
t iS phenomenon, y life and solidarity. 


tra, i Sas 
a dition ends a 
A as 


orced a result of centuries of 


and persecution to make 
eee emotional 
es q © and relative difficulty in 
Motions] ishment, of independent, adult, 
. On Pes of the individual 
ably f He plus side, however, it prob- 
paene: rennais for the relative infre- 
ihe Jewish 5 'nquency and criminality in 
Rees} ethnic Portion of the population. In 
cali is &0Up delinquency and crim- 
vont Statistically less frequent—in 
er groups where family sol- 
is y 
Gute anes marked and broken homes 
‘aie widan, Harms, E. Handbook of 
i W York, iog d Care Publications, 
ancy 
too)”, ten 
mays ge? to (fan’si, ten’den-si 
Come, 2°rmal init? fancy is present in 
Who Won in shu viduals, but is especially 
With h “IN, seclusive personalities 
her Come into normal contact 
89. al People and ge lly lead an 
t existen s E nera y ee 
© the faj Ce. Such individuals re- 
ficaŭ ale as a mode of emo- 
PA a If the tendency to 
reaming is morbid, it is 


F 


detrimental to the individual's psychic de- 
velopment, because he will not be able to 
cope with an inexorably real world, living 
as he does in a world of fancy. (Brill, A.A, 
Basic Principles of Psychoanalysis. Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., New York, 
1949) 


fantasying, active (fan’‘ta-si-ing, ak’tiv). 
This psychiatric term denotes a psycho- 
therapeutic procedure in which the pa- 
tient is asked to relate his spontaneous 
imagery. An analysis of these fantasied 
images enables the physician to find out 
the roots of the patient’s conflicts. If it 
becomes possible to show the patient these 
unconscious connections, he is in a posi- 
tion to recognize the source of his con- 
flicts and is able to bring the conflict with- 
in the sphere of conscious insight and con- 
trol. (Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the 
Soul. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1940) 


fascination (fas-i-na’shun), 2. [<L. fasci- 
natio, -onis, enchanting, bewitching, witch- 
craft <fascindre, to enchant, bewitch.] 
When a desire for mastery of some factor 
in the environment cannot be gratified, a 
partial mastery of it is sometimes achieved 
by means of identification with it. This re- 
action is called fascination. For example, 
if an infant is seen paying rapt attention 
to a rattle which the mother waves before 
it, a phase preliminary to mastery can be 
assumed. But if mastery is not possible 
because the rattle is beyond reach, or per- 
haps because the knack of reaching has 
not yet been learned, there still remains 
the rapt attention, which becomes greatly 
intensified. The infant, so to say, loses it- 
self in the sight and sound of the rattle 
and thus becomes one with it, and, through 
identification, a partial mastery is achieved 
by way of fascination. 


father-ideal (fi’THér-i-dé’al), n. A psy- 
cho-analytic term for the father compo- 
nent of the ego-ideal. Jones writes: ‘If we 
inquire into the matter and origin of the 
ego-ideal, we discover that it is com- 
pounded of two constituents, derived from 
the Father and the Self respectively—the 
original (primal) narcissism of the infant 
becomes in the course of development dis- 
tributed in four directions, the actual pro- 
portion in each of these varying enor- 
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Fathers Womb 


mously with different individuals. One por- 
tion remains in an unaltered state attached 
to the real ego; this is probably the one 
concerned in the genesis of hypochondria. 
A second portion is deilected from any 
direct sexual goal and becomes attached 
to the idea of the parent, leading to adora- 
tion, devotion, and general over-estima- 
tion. It is important to bear in mind that 
to begin with this process is much more a 
matter of narcissistic identification than 
of any form of object-love. A third is 
transferred on to an ideal ego, and is one 
of the constituents of the “ego-ideal.” The 
fourth is gradually transformed into ob- 
ject-love. Now the second and third of 
these commonly fuse during the latency 
period of childhood or even earlier. The 
form assumed by the resulting ego-ideal is 
largely derived from the ideas and mental 
attitudes of the father, the bond being ef- 
fected through the second portion of the 
narcissistic libido mentioned ahove—that 
attached to what may be called the fa- 
ther-ideal. On the other hand, the energy 
that gives the ego-ideal its significance is 
wholly derived ultimately from narcissis- 
tic libido. There are three routes for this: 
(1) directly from the original narcissism 
of the primary ego (third portion men- 
tioned above); (2) via the attachment to 
the father-ideal (second portion) : (3) via 
the regression of narcissistic identification 
with the father that often takes place after 
a disappointment at the lack of gratifica- 
tion of object-love (fourth portion)’ 
(Jones, E.J. Papers on Psycho-Analysis. 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, 1949) 


father’s womb See womb, father’s [S]. 


faxen-psychosis (fak’sen-si-k6’sis), 1, [< 
G. Paxen—combining form (as in Faxen- 
macher, buffoon, clown, lit. trick-maker) 
<Faxe, n. trick(ery), farce, (tom ) fool- 
ery.] The German psychiatric term, lit- 
erally in its English equivalent buffoonery- 
psychosis [S.]. 


fear of (fér’ ov). 

contamination by excrement (kon- 
tam-i-na’shun bi eks’kré-ment) : scat- 
ophobia; 

(number) thirteen (num’bér thér’- 
tén’); triskaidekaphobia; 

open high spaces (öpen hi’ spas’ez): 

, 4eroacrophobia ; 
time (tim’) : chronophobia. 
See also under phobia [S.]; fear of. 
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Figure, Helpful 


k i ee 
fear of being caten. See eaten, fear of b 
ing [S.]. 


fear of cancer. See cancer, Jear of [ ] 


itati ; capitation. 
fear of decapitation. See decapitatio™, 
fear of [S.J]. 


see dismember- 
fear of dismemberment. See dism 
ment, fear of [S.]. 


fey fe 0. S.]. 
fear of eternity. See eternity, fear of | 


sg 

sing kra’zi)- 
fear of going crazy ina ine on 
Same as fear of insanity; [YS 
maniaphobia, 


iness lon‘li-nes). See 
fear of loneliness (— — 


fear of being alone. i 
: feces, D Pie 


fecal stick (ie’kal stik ) [E. foce egs + 
excrement <L. fuex, faccts, A phase, 
-al.] Same as fecal mass. See U 
anal [S.]. f 
iori ēl'ing, su-pe 
fecling, superiority ({¢l ine S s 2 i 
ti). The boy's feeling tha be Tne ama 
to a girl in the domain ot Sd ‘Cith the 
gamation of the desire tor a c A 
epistemophilic impulse en 


plane; his sense of being at kemas 
is then concealed and PE 
by the superiority he ees is als 
possession of a penis, bse S 
knowledged by girls. (E o) , 
butions to Psycho-anal yer ion, 1948 
The Hogarth Press, Ltd., Le À 

See fellatio: 


npensa 
from 


fellation (fe-lā’shun). ae 
female penis, phantasics of. 5 
female [S.]. PS) 


y-tar S 
, pie , awa" pe 
fiction, autarchic (fk a alse 
[<autarch(y) [S.] + > : pote ne 
lief of the child in its a 
At the beginning of aaa a Pia 
infant is ignorant of ayan itself! t e, at 
ure other than those within st a3 2 part g 
fant even thinks of hë E this the Fre 
i Ferenczi has called ence. “y 
ipl goto omnipo ng of 
rio 1 
i i ling to this rients 16 
ee Se ie dF forie 
self ros recto. This is the 95a chien 
ire uency of masturbation, yn t 
when they are weaned: (ney 
selves for pleasure ei mi a 
their dependency upon e 
p fool): 
figure, helpful (hg'ùr, help’! mal 
child's world of phantasy, 


Final Tendency 


mele fairy-creature with so much love, un- 
pene een and sympathy that the child 
aes ied to it Jor help in any need. ‘I 
telat i him identifications which 
ents, thon a more closely to his real par- 
witk ey et by any means identical 
good and hel ae figures, who appeared 
called his He ae and ready to forgive, he 
when his attitud. papa and mama, and, 
e allowed Ae (wares ane posue, 
part of the es in the analys to play the 
ing cout rth mama to whom every- 
ontrib VC be confessed.” (Klein, M. 
tributions to Psycho-analysis, 1921- 


45. The aa “i 
1948) The Hogarth Press, Ltd., London, 


final te 

à cndency, See tendency, final [S.]. 
Te-settj i i y 

mania. ng (fir’-set-ing), n. See pyro- 


first 
`E natur 
lature, See nature, first [S. js 


i cannibalistic (fiks-a’shun, kan- 
ae he fixation of the libido at 
ater canr E phase. This may lead 
Note the me xalistic impulses, which con- 
‘Wallowin Phantasy of biting and eating, 
Ject, 8, and incorporating a hated ob- 


fixity, social, Se 


agellantis 
ant.) = je (flaj’e-lant-iz'm,  fà-jel- 
Ure or SF le ait + -ism.| Erotic pleas- 
being ppo ation derived from whipping 
E whipped 7 
“xibilit 

as a9 Q pan 

and Catalepsy See cerea flexibilitas 

xibility, 

See cara), WANY (lek-si-bili-ti, wak’si). 


e social fixity [S.]. 


. [<ME. fliht, uht <ME. 
mu feon.| Act of fleeing or 
» AS to escape danger. See 


i r 
nto discas 


e (— a) e ag" 
° Co. ; in’too di-zéz’). 
flip nversion 


eh + See mechanism, flight 
‘ght 
of ig 
4 ca idan i 
Aing sick S (— ov i-d@’az), See mania. 
Ettr, Nes, Vi ‘ 
oli; “Stheniq, he ist ici 
le à S[S.]. 
ty a 
same insanity AlE å kat'r) [F., ‘quad- 
delusions ; The appearance of the 
In four members of a fam- 
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Folk Soul 


ily. Bleuler cites the following case: ‘At 
one time we had in Burgholzli four sib- 
lings (two brothers and two sisters) who 
all had the same persecutory and religious 
delusions. It turned out that one sister, 
the most intelligent of the four, was the 
first to become ill; she imposed her delu- 
sions on the others. She deteriorated se- 
verely and later developed catatonic symp- 
toms. The second sister could eventually 
be released, but had to be readmitted later. 
The two brothers managed to maintain 
themselves outside the hospital. There was 
no doubt that the two sisters were really 
schizophrenic; and we had excellent rea- 
sons for believing that the two brothers 
were also schizophrenic, not only because 
they never recovered completely after- 
wards, but also because of their peculiar 
modes of life already before the acute at- 
tack’ (Bleuler, E. Dementia Praecox or 
the Group of Schizophrenias. International 
Universities Press, New York, 1950.) 
Bleuler considers this a form of induced 
schizophrenia [S.]. 


folic a trois (— — trwa) [F., ‘triple in- 
sanity.’] The appearance of the same de- 
lusions in three members of a family, See 
schizophrenia, induced [S.]. 


folk soul ({6k’ söl”) [A literal translation 
from the German Volksseele, coined by 
Johann Gottfried von Herder in his Kri- 
tische Wälder (1769) to denote a people's 
mysterious force and the feeling of com- 
bined totality (Ladendortf. Historisches 
Schlagworterbuch. Strassburg, 1908).] A 
kind of mystical group-mind, the presence 
of which is deduced from the way each in- 
dividual displays properties and modes of 
reaction not present when he remains out- 
side the group. The folk soul is considered 
a sort of super-mind which is transcen- 
dental and possesses more good than the 
individual minds that contribute to it. The 
following terms are nearly synonymous 
with folk soul: group-mind (McDougall) ; 
general will (Rousseau); collective con- 
sciousness (Renan); social consciousness 
(Espinas, Durkheim, Wundt); group con- 
sciousness (Heard). Many do not accept 
the presence of a folk soul or group-mind 
and. instead, would explain collective re- 
actions like communism and anarchism as 
racial neurosis (see psychosis, collective), 
Freud explains group psychology on the 
basis of individual identification with one 
another, secondary to the sharing of a 
common emotional situation, 


Force, Central 


force, central (fors’, sent’ral). In his book 
on the psychology of Jung, Dr. Jacobi re- 
fers to ‘the ceniral force out of which at 
one time the individual psyche has been 
differentiated. This central force goes 
through all further differentiations and iso- 
lations, lives in them all, cuts through 
them to the individual psyche, as the only 
one that goes absolutely unchanged and 
undivided through all layers.’ (Jacobi, J. 
The Psychology of C.G.Jung. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, Ltd.. Lon- 
don, 1942.) This central force (which 
Jung calls primal libido) lies at the very 
bottom of the whole structure of an in- 
dividual’s total psychic system. It is syn- 
onymous with undifferentiated energy, is 
psychical in nature, and has the general 
meaning of a life force. 


forensic psychiatry. See psychiatry, fo- 
rensic [S.]. 


forgetfulness, organic (for-get’fool-nes, 
awr-gan‘ik). According to Brill, there is 
but one kind of forgetfulness—that which 
is organic. Memory disturbances based on 
organic disorders have various etiologies. 
Diseases of the brain such as arteriosclero- 
sis, syphilis, tumor, metabolic, or inflam- 
matory diseases—all can lead to organic 
memory disturbances. If there is no or- 
ganic condition, actually no true forget- 
fulness takes place, but an unconscious 
wish not to remember, We often forget 
what we do not wish to do, if the act is 
unpleasant or repugnant. (Brill, A.A. Basic 
Principles of Psychoanalysis. Doubleday 
and Company, New York, 1949) g 


forgetting (-ing), n. See amnesia. 


forgetting, mechanism of (—, mek’a- 
nizm ov). Freud has given the following 
outline for the mechanism of the normal 
process of forgetting. In general, all mem- 
ory material falls under two influences, 
condensation and displacement. The mem- 
ories to which little emotion is attached 
are those that easily ‘merge into a process 
of condensation.’ On the other hand, the 
memories that are more emotionally 
charged resist condensation and then suc- 
cumb to distortion. However, ‘the tend- 
encies of distortion also feed on the in- 
different material, because they have not 
been gratified when they wished to mani- 
fest themselves.’ Since these processes are 
always at work, the memory content will 
continue to be transformed by fresh ex- 
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Free-will 


periences as time goes on. In this v 
time will blur memory and make it un i 
tain and indistinct. When repressed rA 
ories are recovered as in ana i D 
ever, ‘it can be verified that they suiter 
changes even in the longest panora ant 
though impressions assume many dif ee 
forms in their development in the po E 
of time, none of these forms 1S Pan a 
each of them is retained, ineine a " 
form in which the memory Was ba R F 
received. (Freud, 5. Paychono ee A 
Everyday Life in The Basic W ath 
Sigmund Freud, The | Madem. 
Random House, New York, 193° 
-vāt-ed). 
etting 


tting ivated (—, mo’ti 
ee ie term means forg 
tie motive desire to 
painful memories. ire 7 teal 
a forgetting in which the individual 
that the impression or experience er 
known that it should not a a he 
gotten at all. In these and pan S be 
thing forgotten is often one t hat bere’: 
painful to the individual if zem ag 
As a defense against arpat ne perienc 
pain, the individual forgets e XP petting 
in question. The capacity a developed 
disagreeable things is differen "Yidual wil 
in different persons: the in y 
therefore often find it inane 
himself of painful memories, i oa t 
hard as he might strive to meer ve 
other hand, things that Hee 
connection with the dispne 
may frequently be forgok y 
Psychopathology of Every 4 
Basic Writings of Sigmune o 
Modern Library, Random 
York, 1938) 


forgetting of names 
complex, self-reference. 


odrama. See P5)’ 


Life™ yhe 


chodť amb 


forms of psych 
forms of [S.]. 


fragmentation _ of fink . 
ing, fragmentation of (S.J. “ik 


jations 

free association. See assoe 
e 
[S.]. th 


free-will (fré-wil’). 7. 
concept that maa Te 
wn will; that he ca ; 
Fernitives in such manner Ua factor 
is entirely uninfluence? | ee ae 
consciously controlled by s 
Discussing the subject 


Fright 


EA Opposite, determinism, Ernest Jones 
Bees One of the psychological argu- 
oe against the belief in a complete 
x Pe ermis is the intense feeling 
fee ae that we have a perfectly 
acts The fee performance of many 
justified È teeling of conviction must be 
nei ts y something, but at the same 
plete othe ied compatible with a com- 
HOt softer rminism. It Is curious that it is 
Weighty 4 Prominent with important and 
3s ie enS; On these occasions one 
resistibie „more the feeling of being ir- 
com y impelled in a given direction 
Pare Luther's “Hier stehe ich, ich 
). On the contrary, it 
and indifferent resolutions 
st sure that one could just 
as , that one 
From the’ from hon-motived free-will. 
; 10-analytic; i î vi 
the right pens analytical point of view, 
contested a geing of conviction 
is not acc, ot Only means that the per- 
W aware of any conscious motive. 
A conscious motivation is 
a „trom unconscious motiva- 
that’ aus feeling of conviction teaches us 
itor sa does not extend over all 
yom ee utions. What is left free 
To) e ope Side receives its motive 
pad o he Per —from the unconscious— 
ess] ca Physical determinism is flaw- 
tried through, A knowledge of 
„ Ovation is indispensable, 
terminis Philosophical Honest of de- 
Dan Nalysis, Will EJ. Pap ers on Psy- 
y. altim, tams and Wilkins Com- 
nscjo oTe 1949.) The interrelation 
Procesa clous and i f 
lem SSeg Provid unconscious mental 
€s the key to the prob- 


Ut one is mo 
have acted otherv 


Sy 5 

tig} Psychological determinism (q.v.). 
iS} it’ 

ppe teq ae n. The reaction to an un- 
whet is fe According to Freud, 
dance One is name of the condition to 
lay, Ber witho reduced if one encounters a 
Thi Sttess on. pling prepared for it; it 
a lemen “he element of surprise.’ 
eet rom hore Surprise distinguishes 
of Prehensig à fear and apprehension. 


fo, eXPecting notes a certain condition 
Gi; D Rer and preparation 

82 it be an unknown one; 
Safraig» © finite object of which 
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‘Furlough’ Psychosis 


Also, the element of surprise appears to 
be the essential causal factor in the trau- 
matic neur Apprehension cannot pro- 
duce a traumatic neurosis, for ‘in appre- 
hension there is something which protects 
against fright and therefore against the 
fright-neurosis." Apprehension prepares 
the organism for ‘oncoming masses of ex- 
citation’ and it can therefore defend it- 
self, whereas in fright the organism, taken 
unawares, is overwhelmed by the excita- 
tion. (Freud, S. Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle. Boni and Liveright, New York, 
n.d.) 


frontal leucotomy (frun’tal lu-kot’6- 
mi). See lobotomy, prefrontal [S.]. 


frottage (frot’ij), n. [<F., a rubbing. 
See frotteur.| A form of sexual perversion 
in which the orgasm is induced by rub- 
bing against the clothing of an individual 
of the opposite sex, as occurs when the 
subject is pressed close to others in a 
throng or crowded public conveyance. An 
individual so afflicted is a frotteur (q.v.). 


frustration tolerance (frus-tra’shun tol’- 
ér-ans). The maximal point of tolerance- 
of frustration at which the defenses of an 
individual give way to the conflict and re- 
sentment that frustration sets up in him. 


functional ailment. See ailment, func- 
tional [S.]. 

functional dream. See dream, functional 
[S]: 

functional relatedness (fungk’shun-al 
ré-lat’ed-nes). The arrangement of ob- 
jects that are organically and dynamically 
related to each other: for example, plac- 
ing woodworking tools near the wood- 
working bench and nails and other objects 
involved in woodworking near by; plac- 
ing drawing paper near crayons and paints 
in the proximity of an easel. 


function of encephalization. See en- 
cephalization, function of [S.]. 


fundamental social impulse. See social 
impulse, fundamental [S.]. 


‘furlough’ psychosis. See psychosis, ‘fur- 
lough’ [S.]. 


G 


gain, morbid (gan’, morbid). Gain. ad- 
vantage, or profit by illness. This neurotic 
symptom serves as an emotional outlet. It 
enables the patient to realize his wisn. 
Upon experiencing some misfortune cer- 
tain individuals cannot resign themselves 
to the present reality. They would like to 
draw benefit from it and they fall sick— 
and that fulfills their wish to escape re- 
ality. This constitutes a morbid gain. If 
two people fall sick, the one who derives 
the greater morbid gain from the neurosis 
will remain sick for a much longer time. 
(Brill, A.A. Basic Principles of Psycho- 
analysis. Doubleday and Company. New 
York, 1949.) See also advantage by ill- 
ness. 


game, hallucinatory (gim’, ha-li’si-na- 
t6-ri). In his discussion of hallucinations 
Kanner (Child Psychiatry (2nd ed.). 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, I., 
1948) mentions that in young infants the 
same factors that are responsible for illu- 
sions may produce reactions which Stern 
called hallucinatory games. (Stern, W. 
Psychologie der Frühen Kindheit (5th 
ed.). Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1928, 
p. 237.) These hallucinations differ from 
real hallucinations in their being actively 
created by the child instead of being felt 
as something foreign and passive. The in- 
fant literally makes a game of deliberate- 
ly creating objects out of phantasy and 
amusing itself thereby. It is at all times 
fully aware of the unrealness of these 
self-created objects and can easily banish 
them when tiring of them, or for any rea- 
son whatever. A very young child's ‘play- 
ing store’ is largely a hallucinatory game: 
the business of the ‘store’ is playfully 
transacted through pantomime and the 


use of hallucinated merchandise and 
money. 


gamomania (gam-d-ma‘ni-a), x. [<gamo- 
+ mania.| See gamonomanie. 


gastro-psychiatry (gas’tro-si-ki’a-tri), 7. 
[Cf. gastro(paths) + psychiatry.] A psy- 
chiatric term for a patient’s preoccupa- 
tion with his digestive system. The pa- 
tient’s mind can be preoccupied with any 


organic system of his body. He can con- ` 


centrate on his eyes, on his genitals, etc. 
Preoccupation with the gastrointestinal 
system, the stomach, the bowels is par- 


insi inder- 
ticularly common. (Hinsie, LE, iaa 
standable Psychiatry. The Ma 
Company, New York, 1948) 


i cris’ta OF. 
gazing, crystal (gaz'ing, kris tal) dal: 
cristal <L. crystallum, wey tark merce 
glittering precious stone, ot g ere 
krvstallos, clear ice; rock-c oo ie 
icy cold; chill; frost] A tect the 
in hypnoanalysis consisting i fe all of 
hypnotized subject observe a glass tions: 
a mirror and then produce an at the 
The patient is instructed Loe o0 it things 
glass and told that he will see AT at alter” 
that he will describe to e eA tech- 
ward. ‘Crystal and mirror gazit g : 
nics that cru be used oily 


with subjects 


ee’) 
ing very, dee: 
who are capable of entering Yo is not 
hypnotic states. Where a crys 


re as 
r all serve © 
5 water will sí 

s ol If a mirror 


available, a gk ) 
an adequate substitute. 
used, it should be so placed ae 
the blank ceiling. The ore eo 
ed as follows: “You wil 2 ugh you ^ij 
open your eyes, even gee ve , un 
deeply asleep. You will not @ 9 go. ON the 
I give you the command aii see a mir 
table, in front of you. You Y gu wi 
ror. Look into the mirror ies Gm 
things before you. peser meal OF i 
vou see.” Peering into a ing x pstruca 
the patient may be Ab m hall cint 
events in his past life by Iberg, L 

: a d.’ (Wold? > New 
them as they happene 


J atton, 
Hypnoanalysis. Grune an 
York, 1945) ay os 
ee, : 4 
gencrativity (jen-ér-a-tiv a (cl. 4 
ity or state of being pera a p 


i ? L. 
géneératif ) ae < 
of generare, to beget, 


i nese j- 
tion, ar 
5 . e for procreatio jg prime 
The et pk Generativity © guiding 
A BoA in establishing 20° in 
y the in s S 


r whatevêi = ob? 


3 ð n 
the next generation ie absorbing ty, 


given case may become 


G =0! ly 
ject of a parental kind a wy S ciek, 
ikson, E. hi X 

WP al Scion and Company; 

1950, p. 231) , zee 

itali ‘en-i-tal’i-ty), "') term Sg 

ty en-i-tal’i d Ti 

FE), (a) E n A tents Oh 

ferring to the genital tome to TE Cent 

lity, and sometimes US tity is aan 
uality, ity: but genita ete, 

adult sexuality ; t mp! 


‘ o 
before genital primacy is C 
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childhood and adolescent genital mastur- 
ae ‘Infantile sexuality differs from 
a oniy in several respects. The 
that ah grr e difference lies in the fact 
sarily je highest exeltation Is not neces- 
kenia wae at the genitals, but that the 
Pitar mee play the part of primus 
% Hs s among many erogenous zones. 
etenn fon are different; they do not 
aun lise lead toward sexual intercourse, 
tole in ' at activities that later play a 
ever, the orepleasure. . . In_ time, how- 
special ra begin to function as a 
Centrates ieee apparatus, which | con- 
lenea S excitation upon itseli and 
nous zone Pi no matter in which eroge- 
Primacy w] Originated. It is called genital 
tals has aes this function of the geni- 
tragenita| come dominant over the ex- 
al exer, erogenous zones, and all sex- 
oriented on become finally genitally 

and climactically discharged.” 
LOR The Psychoanalytic Theory 
s. W -W.Norton and Company, 
alite 1945, p. 61.) Unlike orality 
Sublim, Y, genitality probably cannot be 


for the genitals represent an 
or achievement of a full, un- 
orgastic discharge. See char- 


cter l v 
us primacy, complete genital. 


» Benite 

Benit: 
al prim. 

genital, Primacy, 


Beni 
vel, tal-Dsychical 
Opn, ent, ge 


See primacy, complete 


Fa development. See de- 
Ben tt al-psychical [S.J 


Us (iar: 
vee e ni-us), n. [L., tutelar deity 
Reno, sire or place; wit, talent, genius 
far, gen in(gi)g[e]n-ere, to beget. 
adu Y to dene non-specific term used 
ult ha es an individual child or 
tipo tonal, wane superior intellectual, 
ilities are affective, or crea- 
Orit’ 20 unani _the present time, there 
abi or develo of opinion about the 
Sch ties in ties. oe of such outstanding 
cane of th © superior individuals. One 
ed « nig Ceht emphasizes that so- 
vel ™Ptom ok nave ability’ appears as 
> Or alternative to, the de- 
aeurosis or psychosis. An- 
Inga? traits poids to emphasize that su- 
Velo, t to, and ing degree appear as 
Pment as „ 2" index of, normal de- 
por health ac oncomitant to rounded 


Ben erm nd endowment 
+e: S i m. : 
tional less Cote individual is more 


0. . 
arged versia, and less emo- 
an ‘genius.’ For pur- 
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poses of classification, superiorly endowed 
children, or superior children, have been 
divided into the following four categories: 
(1) the bright child; (2) the gifted chil 
(3) the superior child; (4) the prodigy. 
In our present loose usage of the term 
(in both scientific and lay parlance) any 
individual child, in any of the four cate- 
gories above, may aptly be called ‘a gen- 
ius child.” See also child, bright [S.]. 
(Harms, E. Handbook of Child Guidance. 
Child Care Publications, New York, 
1947) 


genuine epilepsy (jen'ù-in ep‘i-lep-si). 
Same as idiopathic epilepsy. See under 
epilepsy. 
geriatrics (jer-i-aU'riks), n. [pl. of geri- 
atric <Gr. géras, old age + -iatric, as in 
(psych iatric.]| In psychiatry, a term 
meaning the science of curing or healing 
disorders and ailments of old age. The 
term is formed after the pattern of psy- 
chiatrics, pediatrics, etc. 


gerophilia (jer-6-tili-a), n. [<Gr. géras, 
old age + -philia.] Same as gerontophilia, 


gestural-postural language. See lan- 


guage, gestural-postural [S.]. 


giant, intellectual (ji’ant, in-te-lek’chu- 
al) [<ME. geant <L. gigas, -antis <Gr. 
gigas, -antos.| Intellectual giants can be 
affected by emotional disorders. When 
that is the case the inefficiency is marked- 
ly reduced. It may even happen that such 
a person appears intellectually deficient, 
When the emotional disorder is removed, 
his true mental capacity reappears. High 
intellectual ability does not preclude the 
presence of emotional disturbance in a 
person. Emotional turmoil is, capable of 
impairing even the person’s, highest intel- 
lectual performance, especially creative- 
ness. (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable Psy- 
chiatry. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1948) 


goal tendency. See tendency, goal [S.]. 


god-man (god’-man’), n. See anthropos 
[SJ 

Golem (gé’lem), n. [Heb., a clod-like 
monster in human form; in later Jewish 
medieval legend, a huge man-shaped brute 
created from clay by the supernatural 
power of the Shem, the ‘ineffable name’ 
committed to writing.] According to the 
widespread medieval tradition among the 


Good Object 


Jews, the first man credited with this 
achievement was Elijah of Chelm (middle 
of sixteenth century), hence known as the 
Ba'al Shem, i.e. master of ‘the Name. 
The best-known Golem was created by 
Rabbi Judah Löw ben Bezalel of Prague 
(end of sixteenth century). A modern 
Yiddish play built around this latter event 
represents the rabbi to have conceived the 
idea of making this Gargantuan mass of 
flesh and brawn as a bulwark for the Jews 
of Prague against a threatened pogrom 
and then taught the new monster how to 
use an axe, For a time the Golem was ù 
passive obedient servant who did various 
kinds of minor chores. Later on, how- 
ever, he began to show a al interest 
in the rabbi's niece and also insisted on 
joining the congregation in the synagogue 
—‘the two most valued relations of the 
rabbi.’ The aroused rabbi denied him en- 
trance to the synagogue, and the enraged 
Golem seized an axe and started a po- 
grom on his own. The rabbi tried to re- 
gain mastery of the Golem by using his 
rabbinical knowledge and authority to in- 
voke the magic powers of cabala, but all 
to no purpose. ‘Not until he is driven by 
sheer necessity to meet the Golem with 
the whole force of his human passion can 
he gain the upper hand,’ and lay the fiend 
—an earlier Frankenstein's monster—low,. 
(Baynes, H.G. "Mythology of the Soul. 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, 1940) 


good object (good’ 
analytic term for one 
mous concept ‘good object versus bad ob- 
ject.’ See bad object [S.]. (Sharpe, E.F. 
Collected Papers on Psycho-analysis. The 
Hogarth Press, Ltd., and The Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, London, 1950) 


ob’jekt). A psycho- 
half of the dichoto- 


governess-psychosis. See psychosis, gov- 
erness [S.]. 


graded resistivity of materials (grad’ed 
ré-zis-tiv’i-ti ov ma-tér‘i-alz). Applied to 
materials in arts and crafts employed in 
education and therapy, especially activity 
group psychotherapy, this term indicates 
the amount of physical effort required to 
Produce results with these materials. ‘Wa- 
ter is the least resisting material, then 
come paint, clay, wire, wood, metal and 
so on. A frightened, sensitive child will 
naturally turn to materials which can be 
used directly and are easily manipulated 
without the use of tools, such as clay and 
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water colors. More aggressive ae 
prefer more resisting materials, oe Pe 
wood and metals.’ (Slavson, S.R. + pas 
troduction to Group Therapy. The | ie 
monwealth Fund., Oxford Unive 
Press, New York, 1943, p. 36) 


gray-out (gra’-out), 7. A relatively mild 
or ‘partial loss of consciousness * Men 
anemia of the brain. A vondian Kien 
observed in pilots of high-speed a ya 
A more complete or total Loy a ms 
sciousness is known as black-o 


LS). 


THer). See Mas- 
great mother (grat’ mu H’ér). See 


na Mater [S.]. 


eda kom’pleks) 
Griselda complex (gri-zel da pet oe 5 
|<Griselda (or Griselidis), a Paess pa- 
womanly purity, virtue, anc eval 107 
tience, widely celebrated n ror teat 
mances.] The name given D) ard to Bi 
the father’s complex 5 reen nerkunge" 
aughter. (Putnam, J.J. oT Griselda: 
her einen Krankheitsfall ai G vee für 
Phantasien. Internationale e father- 
Psychoanalyse, 1913.) i A 
daughter complex, or the A 
plex as Putnam called it, oe is 
consciously grudges giving aking : 
ter to another man, not W iy Jones, n 
with her himself. According ray derive! 
rental complexes are ultimate us 
from infantile ones of the to h 
the father’s complex 1n 
daughter being a later 
manifestation of his OW se 
complex for his mother. eon 
the marriage of his daug older os 
mother—reactivates the he fath 


is ow her. an- 
i ing for his own mother. ter to $ 
feluctance to give up his daughteg und 
other man is often thinly ond e for tot 
the pretext of altruistic a a 
daughter’s welfare. (Jon “4d ComP 
and Oedipus. W.W.Norton a 
New York, 1949) whe re 
balance (groop’ balans). grdanc? 
group balance ae 7 


i i in act 
sult of grouping panier Piteris in fe 
with clinical and persona oe sp 
der to prevent intensificati 


” 
problem or set of problems. s1: 
sket gro"? 


blan 
group, blanket. See 0a nl 


y up 
group, closed. See closed gr? 


up [oe 
group, open. See open group [ 


Group Psychotherapy 


sroup psychotherapy si-kO-ther’é 
p1). A method of treating emotional dis- 
turbance social maladjustments, and 
ce tates in which two or more 
Present simultaneously in the 
TI ol one psychotherapist or more, 
Vay co omnes in group psychotherapy 
the diver EKren n accordance with 
thought and if aes a rehte 
a an preferences of individ- 
z q p atrists and other psychothera- 
S.R.Slavson separates g Sy 


Pists, 
rapy under three major categories: 


fes 


chothe 
L acti 
Ï. 


Y group therapy, which he 
ency, Chil ee SmitaDle for children in la- 
he Rad qe selected by criteria which 
nity to os ribed are given the opportu- 
Tawa] in ie their aggressions or with- 
Missive Ha presence of a neutral, per- 
tients ane understanding adult. The pa- 
e accessibiine one another for support. 
and to lity of the patients to each 
traction o the environment, and their 
Controls ype eenettte certain  inhibitive 
Matio hich improve the super-ego for- 
and Strengthen the ego of each 
i S avson believes that this 
mee is predominantly ego 
r ch 1S an experience in which 
™mends aes occur. He. therefore. 
of these t Selecting patients on the ba 
Bive 2 o factors, No interpretation is 
T ‘ i Children and a minimal re- 
e Sranie behavior is exercised by 
Sroup cannot au, at that, only when the 
tee Analyt; oring itself under control. 
ich ique A 'C group psychotherapy is a 
Bet he Patien ich interpretation is given 
Courage tivity and verbalization 
io taged and interpreted, and in- 
evoked. In thi A I 
tis rior _ this technique the 
stoup e active than he is in ac- 
i dominan PY chotherapy, where he is 
es analytic passive agent. Slavson 
Subdivisio P psychotherapy into 
Daycp™@PY; (2) act 1) Play group psy- 
Othe oh activity-interview group 


P . 
len Sroup psychotherapy is 
Periog Uns children in the pre- 
lay Pu the catharsis occurs 
Bro rou | Specially selected ma- 
Dhar Can ie Which the children in the 


» and 
Si fi 
Wwhaeed by p 
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who are given the opportunity to act out 
nst each other and against their en- 
vironment as in activity group psycho- 
therapy, but interpretation of the latent 
meaning of the behavior is given by the 
children to each other and by the thera- 
pist. Spontaneous and planned discussions 
are held with individual children or with 
a number of the children in the group or 
the group as a whole. These are intended 
to stimulate understanding by the chil- 
dren of the meaning of their behavior and 
to evoke insight into their unconscious 
motivations and phantasies, (3) Znterview 
group psychotherapy is intended for ado- 
lescents and adults who are selected by 
definite criteria and are grouped together 
so that the patients would have a thera- 
peutic effect upon one another. The basic 
criterion suggested by Slavson is syn- 
drome (not symptom or diagnosis) homo- 
geneity. Other group psychotherapists do 
not use this criterion but group the pa- 
tients without any special considerations, 
provided the patients can accept and gain 
from a group experience. In analytic 
group psychotherapy the procedure is the 
same as in individual psychotherapy. 
Since the patients are adolescents and 
adults, the catharsis occurs through ver- 
balization and free association. The psy- 
chotherapist here, as in individual treat- 
ment, interprets, explores, and helps pa- 
tients to uncover their repressed, guilt- 
producing, and anxiety-evoking feelings, 
attitudes, values and behavior. 

mt. Under directive group treatment 
Slavson includes such activities as didac- 
tic or therapeutically educational group 
work, particularly with psychotics, group 
guidance, group counseling, therapeutic 
recreation, and many other group efforts 
to help patients. particularly psychotic 
patients, adjust to their environment. 

Group psychotherapy is also referred 
to as group therapy. The two terms are 
synonymous. (Slavson, S.R. An Introduc- 
tion to Group Therapy. The Common- 
wealth Fund. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1943; Analytic Group Psy- 
chotherapy. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950) 
group psychotherapy, analytic. See un- 
der group psychotherapy EAP 


group psychotherapy, didactic. See di- 
dactic group psychotherapy [S.]. 
group, structured. See structured group 


ET: 


Group Super-ego 


group super-ego (— su-pér-é’g0). S.R. 
Slavson differentiates between the group 
super-ego and the infantile super-ego (An 
Introduction to Group Therapy. The 
Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1943, p. 232). He con- 
siders that this super-ego is an outcome 
of the adaptations to and experiences 
with various groups of individuals beyond 
the relationship with parents. For chil- 
dren, these group experiences are partic- 
ularly important, according to Slavson, 
because of the emergence of a group su- 
per-ego. 


group therapy. Same as group psycho- 
therapy [S.]. 


group therapy, directed. See group psy- 
chotherapy |S.|. 


ist” transitional. See transitional group 
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guidance, child. See child-guidance [S.]- 


; F seh ‘ayifs 
guilt, unconscious sense of (gilt’, u 


kon’shus sens’ ov). See punishment, un- 
conscious need of [S.]. 


; a span r. 
gustatory scizure, See seizure, gustatory 


{S.]. 


gyrectomy (ji-rek’to-mi ), 
<Gr. gros, a ring, circle; 
the gyrus, a convolution oF fold 0 
cerebral cortex + (top)jectomy. 
name given to one of the se 
operations on the brain arenes 
therapeutic measure 1n certain C T 
mental illness. In the gyrectomy l š 
dure bilateral symmetrical gee ğe: 
frontal cortex are carried out @ Ont ails 
sure lines in order to leave the n y 
functioning gyri. For a more eae 2 
cussion of ps hosurgical opera 
topectomy [S.]. 


n [2L gyrus 


nce, in Anat, 
he f the 


H 


habi ; ; 
Paid accident (hab’it, ak’si-dent). See 
oneness, accident [S.]. 


habit, act. See act-hubit [S.]. 


abit, complaint (—, kom-plant’), This 
Rlissing, fiemecte used by Kanner in dis- 
says that” hondriasis in children. He 
complaint ; a pephend isis is a chronic 
connection bales. At various times and in 
children a he a variety of situations 
Otis ae Rea known to complain of vari- 
emotionally d pains which clearly are 
Por imple y ler than physically e: ised. 
severe herd : one child may complain of 
Which a cree the morning of a day on 
School; tie test is to be given at 
ach-ache S ee may complain of stom- 
ind of fo a some particularly disliked 

od is served, But these are iso- 


ated, y 

not habitus 2 À 
complain p teal, complaints. The child 
Which je os f headache on a school day 


i pe a test does not always 
ee, complains jt Tile was, Pie Gale 
ight of a dislik of a stomach-ache at the 
Occasion a food will on some other 
thought of pots same food with 
he complaint mae vache. ; 
way of reacti abit refers to a habit- 
A bodile OF a means es 
E ta y disorder, according to 
Patter PSS In some instances the 
E certain mare by the child himself, 
Ss lence AA aterial from his own ex- 
ugh has k eal stomach-ache or a real 
ake child from school, 
eae d dislike, and has 
tls, and = es kindly attentions, 
ing, it Se eges not ordinarily 
t deca be found thereafter 
by a Some stress e for all this as a relief 
felt Stomach-ache ¢ other will be heralded 
complain et cough which, though 
child often the ed about, is not real. 
Ip by Pattern is suggested to the 
ation of his environment. 
é be es or father seems 
the r of this or that chore 
S apima of headache 
back’ ci ‘ie d, too, will be found 
hateg che when th aining of headache or 
be an ask iS ier performance of some 
Curri evidence ceo This, then, would 
Grigg 8 in the true hypochondriasis 
Rens is a ch child—for ‘hypochon- 
Cha tes, L. “hig Pe complaint habit? 
- Thomas Psychiatry (2nd ed.). 
as, Springfield, TIl., 1948) 


e noti 
Y reason 


Or b 
feeling ĉChe, t 


habit formation (— fawr-mā’shun). See 
habit training. 


Haeckel, biogenetic law of (he’k’l, bi-6- 
je-net‘ik law’ ov). According to this for- 
mula, ‘the child is on a lower develop- 
mental level of mankind than the adult.’ 
In other words, the child is ‘universally 
criminal.’ In the child all the criminal 
drives of humanity are dormant. Follow- 
ing Haeckel’s conception, Stekel asserts 
that ‘phrases about purity and innocence 
in the child are empty. Compulsive acts 
are protective measure: against the evil 
of one’s self, A neurosis arises when the 
instinctual criminal drives are too power- 
fully developed, This means 2 regression 
to the infantile level. (Stekel, W. Com- 
pulsion and Doubt. Liveright Publishing 
Corp.. New York, 1949) 


hair-pulling (har’-pool-ing), n. See tri- 
chotillomania. 


hallucination, macroptic (h: 
shun, mak-rop’tik). See macrop: 


slo’- 
inordinate 
slowness of body motion. One of Lipp- 


hallucination, slow-motion (—, 
mo’shun). The sensation of 


man’s patients described it as ‘a sensation 
of “slowing down.” All my motions seem 
very slow. I try to move faster, and 
to move even more slowly. At the 
time, everything around me seems to 
move very fast.’ (Lippman, C.W. Hallu- 
cinations in Migraine. American Journal 
of Psychiatry CVII, No. 11, May 1951) 


hallucination, space-motor (—, spās’- 
mo‘tér). Lippman defines this form of 
hallucination as the ‘sensation of accelera- 
he entire body.’ (Lippman, 
in Migraine. Ameri- 
hiatry CV//, No. 11, 


tion involving t 
CW. Hallucinations 
can Journal of Psyc 
May 1951) 


hallucination, vestibular (—, ves-tib’u- 
ler) [<L. vestibulum, forecourt, our ves- 
tibule, anteroom, in Anat. the approach 
to the cochlea of the internal ear.| In 
psychiatry this term describes false sen- 
sory perceptions that come from irrita- 
tion of the vestibular apparatus. This 
form of hallucination is referred mainly 
to visual and tactile organs. The better to 
understand the mechanism by which this 
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particular hallucination arises, we have 
only to consider the strong influences of 
the vestibular apparatus on the spheres 
of vision and touch. Visual images (real 
or imaginary) are affected by vestibular 
function. Under vestibular irritation these 
images show changes such as occur when 
the individual is submitted to passive ro- 
tating movement. In such experimental 
circumstances, there are certain typical 
movements, or deviations of the optic 
image. In one experiment, related by 
Bibring-Lehner, the individual, while 
turning, imagines a child: this image 
seems to turn in the same direction as the 
subject under experiment. Sometimes a 
half of the image disappears and often 
the colors become gray during the turn- 
ing, but the most remarkable features are 
the multiplication of the image, and its 
reduction in size. According to Schilder, 
this is very important, ‘because it shows 
that turning induces the same changes in 
optic images as in optic vision.’ In alco- 
holic hallucinations one may also observe 
vestibular phenomena. Indeed, Schilder 
describes the case of a patient who said: 
‘Sometimes I saw three or four people on 
the street instead of one. I saw three 
faces in glaring white: faces of Negroes 
and whites. They moved forwards and 
backwards and when I saw them they 
started to chase me. I felt them behind 
me.’ In psychosis, the vestibular influ- 


ences are not related exclusively to the 
visual sphere, but one also encounters 
marked changes in the feelings that the 


patient has about his own body. It should 
be mentioned that Sensations of the body's 
lightness or heaviness are closely related 
to vestibular functions, (Schilder. P, 
Mind, Perception and Thought. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1942) 


hallucinatory game. 
tory [S.]. 


hallucinosis, acute (ha-li-si-nd’sis, å- 
kut’). The sudden appearance of a psy- 
chotic picture with hallucinations. Con- 
fusion, panic, and excitement frequently 
ensue. Acute hallucinosis most commonly 
appears after traumata, such as opera- 
tions or childbirth, and drug intoxication, 
as in alcoholism and opiate addiction. In 
these cases, hallucinations usually repre- 
sent wish-fulfilments and the abandon- 
ment of reality testing. When the individ- 
ual is not fully able to rid himself of the 
awareness of his own defects, the hallu- 


See game, hallucina- 
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cinations may also be a pean of | 
these defects onto his environmer “allie 
The clearest example of acute = 
cinosis is alcoholic hallucinosts ae 
This term is probably a pionne S | 
hol being only a symptom ol the ae 
lying instability that gives a 9 i 
syndrome called alcoholic balte n 
The syndrome itself is presumed) ir 
action type dependent upon = Fr 
al and emotional factors, = . precipi- 
upon alcohol, which is merely a Ha | 
tating factor, It is likely that tl og bals 
the case in other examples of ae E 
lucinosis and that the term haule Sog i 
sidered as purely descriptive, F asically am 
a reaction pattern doboritinen of th 
by the psychological — there J5 
individual. In acute hallanan s eithin 
ordinarily a slow return to pei 
a period of weeks. If the S sidered to 
come chronic, it is usually ¢ 
be a schizophrenic reaction. 


up to a pitch of excitement anc Y asculať 


i oral over 
every 3 | 7 
movement literally ‘t 


the place.’ habit de- 
head-knocking (-nok-ing), ”- Ad sists 


infants which cO ides 
ad against the € 
(Pearson, 

f Children. 
York, aaa 
i sychia g 
head-rolling (-röl-ing), ™ S Pey j-circl 
term denoting the rhythmicé l hibite 

lar movement of the ae constant 
some children, When sufficl idere ma 
thi movement may be cons me an ad 
t tes in its nature. In so! ribu 
the rolling of the head mi it, 

to restraint of movem — of pii yer 
in other instances, to 4 in 


A 
eems tbat he pa 
terial (monotony). = s origin the ing 


veloped by some 
of bumping the he 
or other objects. 
tional Disorders of | í 
ton and Company, New 


it may have a Intrata 
oi of the foetus ee = e Tion 
life, In these cases the rO ative 12 yt 
will represent @ hypera' for the yen” 
which serves as a ean G. Jy Nor 
uterine inactivity. (EED rai: J 
tional Disorders of & om © ih) 
ton and Company, New hea 


siots 
healthy delusion. See deli 
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Hedonism 


hedonism (hé‘don-iz'm), n. [<Gr. kē- 
Tai delight. enjoyment, pleasure + 
a Bittesophic doctrine in which 
S p happiness is presented as the 
hes Cy pian In psychiatry, hedonism 
oe as ee of certain goals be- 
tion, Hew altord some type of gratifica- 

A arctan oe then, is in opposition to 
ends in “i that goals may be sought as 
1 ll hemselves, irrespective of the 
vidual r gratification they give the in- 

al. See also hormism FSI 


Heller’s di 
enets disease (hel’érz di-zéz’). See de- 
ta infantilis [S, b 


he A 
, tenh magic (hel’pér, maj‘ik). Fromm’s 
t terpersonal mae a particular form of in- 
become aw. Telationship. Man has today 
entity, The we of himself a separate 
arateness Knowing realization of his sep- 
and a longing 1 him a sense of isolation 
Mg of solda to return to the earlier feel- 
certain ane with others. So he uses 
O the gror tonal methods of relating back 
nis Up, and these are termed mecha- 
escape. One method is to seek 
S terest od for support. The other 
Who can Presents a power or authority 
times the e used for that purpose. Some- 
on individual expects the other per- 
endows th all his problems for him and 
omnipotens, Person with almost magical 
ter t ai his other person is then 
that the ere lg helper.’ It is obvious 
Ower must ae so endowed with magical 
nae Pe mene be affected by it and 
th, 228 illustr dependent on it. The power 
horig ates a form of irrational au- 
Petence but ‘rch is based not on com- 
4 neurotic need for power. 


helpful figure 


to lean on 
Person 


See figure, helpful [S.]. 


A te,” Psychic (help’les-nes, sř- 
Ze the term used by Frenda character- 
at occasions the first ex- 
rs in early infancy. Freud 
E rf as a state of unpleasure 
hrough increase of excitation 
respir Vena such physiologic discharge 
atory and mas, an increase in the 
re, ete, TI pulse rates, rise in blood 
anxiet a Prototype of this expe- 
it Wi seen as the experience 
gter a ns is the aber tories 
ig „xie onses first occur. 
his ĉarlie p States are reproductions of 
Perience, Anxiety as expe- 


0 of anxi 
bes ine 

^ an 
Which fie 
ey, 
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Helplessness, Psychic 


rienced in later life, however, is clearly a 
response to a danger-situation. Thus some 
type of danger is understood to be asso- 
ciated with the production of anxiety 
from the time of its earliest appearance. 

Initially, in birth, this danger is merely 
the increased quantity and intensity of 
stimuli which necessitates a discharge 
through respiratory, cardiovascular, and 
other pathways. Later, this increase in un- 
pleasurable stimuli will occur in the in- 
fant every time his needs for food, 
warmth, etc. are not gratified. The infant 
is psychically unable to cope with these 
needs and thus provide for their dis- 
charge. This is ‘a situation analogous to 
the birth experience, a repetition of the 
danger-situation; what the two situations 
have in common is the economic disturb- 
ance brought about by an increase in 
stimuli demanding some disposition be 
made of them, this common factor hence 
being the very essence of the “danger.” 
In both cases the reaction of anxiety 
appears. . . Freud describes as psychic 
helplessness this anxiety-invested danger- 
situation in which the small infant is 
powerless to gratify his needs. Later on, 
as the infant experiences the fact that ‘an 
external and perceptible object, i.e. the 
mother, may put an end to the danger- 
situation reminiscent of birth,’ the con- 
tent of the danger becomes object loss or 
loss of the mother. What is now danger- 
ous for the infant is absence of the moth- 
er, who satisfies his needs. Without her, 
it is possible that he might again be 
swept with the unpleasurable stimuli rem- 
iniscent of birth and associated with non- 
gratification. 

As the child continues to develop, other 
danger-situations arise, such as castration 
and dread of the super-ego. The early 
danger-situation of psychic helplessness is 
important chiefly in the ‘period of imma- 
turity of the ego’ and grows less important 
as the ego develops and the later danger- 
situations of object loss, castration, and 
others successively emerge. The earliest 
danger-situations such as psychic helpless- 
ness may persist, however, and cause the 
ego to react with anxiety at a later period. 
Freud suggests that the form of the neu- 
rosis that develops in a given patient may 
be closely related to the variety of dan- 
ger-situation typical of that particular 
patient. (Freud, S. The Problem of Angi- 
ety. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1936) 


Hero-worship 


hero-worship (hé’ré-wér’ship), n. From 
the psycho-analytic point of view hero- 
worship is a product of the need ol the 
great majority of people ‘for authority 
which they can admire, to which they can 
submit, and which dominates and some- 
times even ill-treats them. The need tor 
such an authority is simply the longing 
of each individual for the father, for a ta- 
ther figure, this longing having persisted 
since childhood days. As a result of this 
need it is possible for a great man to rise 
to extraordinary significance in the hives 
of large masses of people so that he is 
regarded as a hero. This hero will have in 
particular the traits that are characteris- 
tic of the father. “The decisiveness of 
thought, the strength of will, the forceful- 
of his deeds, belong to the picture of 
the father; above all other things, how- 
ever, the self-reliance and independence 
of the great man, his divine conviction of 
doing the right thing, which may pass into 
ruthlessness. He must be admired, he may 
be trusted, but one cannot help also be- 
ing afraid of him.’ (Freud, S. Moses and 


Monotheism. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
London, 1939) 


heteronom 5 

ous super-ego. See super-ego 
heteronomous [S.]. P aie 
heteronomy (het-ér-on’d-mi ) < 
hetero- + -nomy, as i 


ae See under ar 


r nm (= 
in (auto)nomy (q.v. 
itonomy-heteronomy 


holism (ho'liz'm), n. [<Gr. hdlos, whole 
entire + -ism.| For a long time the cus- 
eee approach to understanding the or- 
eta been by studying its part 
P ns, A number of scientists feel that 

e main obstacle to progress in the study 
of organisms lies in this traditional atom- 
istic or segmental approach. They main- 
tain that the organism is a whole and 
should be studied as such. The term ho- 
lism for this approach was introduced by 
J.C.Smuts (Holism and Evolution. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1926). 
Holism is used in the sense of Gestal: 
totality and similar expressions. It also 
means in general that the study of parts 
cannot explain the whole, because the 
whole is something different from the 
simple summation of its parts. The ap- 
Plication of the holistic principle to the 
study of human beings has far-reaching 
implications. We have a number of sci- 
ences relating to the person, but no sci- 
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Homosexuality, Masked 


Physiology, psychol- 


ence of the person. ae 
i ; artiucially 


and sociology deal with 


ogy l 
separated single aspects ot the kma 
organism, but at present there is no sing. 


scence that studies the human person in 
its totality, From a holistic pomit of view 
the human being is more than a mere, aot 
gregation ol physiological, ps chologics n 
and social functions: the person as E 
whole has attributes that cannot beset 
plained by the attributes of RS ag 
uent parts. (Angyal, A. Foundatio Bh 
a Science of Personality. The C gs 
wealth Fund, Oxford University press, 
New York, 1941) 


home, loveless (hom’, luv'le ie term 
standpoint of mental hygiene, tms s 
is used to describe those homes ir 
an inharmonious atmosphere 15 
as the result of constant discord ve thi 
the members of the family, and Wa quar- 
children are made buffers ae bit 
reling parents who have ‘Ia er ing that 
love. This is the type of surroun( E les 
breeds delinquency. In these atly. 
homes the children are see nave 
posed to traumatic experiences © E, 

a definite influence in the deve earbance? 
neuroses and other metil Aahe fact 
Furthermore, it is an estab 1s A much 
that such lovele homes have pilden’ 
more deleterious oct upon ae ne 80° 
mental development j than 1a "mi play 
called ‘broken homes which ete respect: 
a rather secondary role in Pard rim- 
(Seliger, R.V., €t al. Contempo Baltimor? 
inal Hygiene. Oakridge Press, 


1946) 


= me 
se hő- 
psycho-affectiy Ceuta 


homeostasis, c 
fek’tiv). See 4 


os’ta-sis, sī-kō-a- 
RAR 
homeostatic equilib 
kwi-lib’ri-um). See un 
[S.]. seo” 
= gesek Seton 
homosexuality, latent Choe erm fte 
ali-ti, 1a’tent). A psychiatric, 


rium, (ő 


m 
der instinct, ai 


‘ 7 Ww i 
used interchangeably pes gn Crote set 
homosexuality’; it deno r the same hot 
pulse toward a member 0 ough 


present in the unconsclou 


felt or overtly expressed. mask! 

masked (~> ne sin 
denotes a 

A e 

impulse? p Á 

ten they f om 

«oq ma 
arrie 


homosexuality, 
This psychiatric term 
unconscious homosexual 
individual may have; of 
guised. For example, a M 


Homosexuality, Unconscious [6 


plaining that his wife was frigid, insisted 
beagles solely anal intercourse with her, 
hing Bs Was, much more gi ng to 
© an genital relatior S. The unique 
ee ane found exclusively in anal contact 
Presented his masked homosexuality. 


ho exuali i 
er sreciegg oer unconscious (—, un- 
Shus). See homosexuality, latent [S.|. 


a panic. See panic, homosex- 
onni (hér'miz’m), a. peci. hormë, 
ae. mh a onwards, onset ( 

A term on a ), impulse, instinct + -ism.] 
of piee w the writings of the school 
Sought ta Hae w hich holds that goals are 
intrinsic v; A owa sake because of some 
attendant alue, regardless of any pleasure 
ougall Wane their attainment. Me- 
there are me es that in man and animals 
urges whi eal certain tendencies or 
havior, inel ape for all forms of be- 
esses, Tas Baa: abstract mental proc- 
end, or S leads to a definite 
Dosed to fednie Hormism is thus op- 
areisoughi onto i which states that goals 

gül only because they give pleasure 


or gratii > 
auities Bags s : 
ONnism [son to the individual. See Xe- 


hospitali: 
a ee (hos’pit-al-’tis), a. [<hos- 
a Me. <L. hospitale, only in pl. 
guest chambers </ospitalis, 
Sah a guest; hospitable <hospes, 
Ous term Ost; a guest + -itis.] A humor- 
Dlete hos coined to emphasize the com- 
eney on SPitil-conditioning (or depend- 
Usually en hospital) of a patient, who is 
Person ak helpless or incompetent 
pital, Tp come his admission to the hos- 
he hospital’ ‘ibe difficult for him to leave 
the Patient pend each attempt to prepare 
Wation pot discharge results in an ag- 
ol symptoms, 


ho 

Usewit 

house te’s neurosis. S smog 
sewi fes 8 ] SIS. eee neurosis, 


LOUSEy; a 
Roe ute ahas ; 
lousewif Psychosis. See psychosis, 


hunger 


Unger 
nE to eat Core Chung’gér, nér’vus). 
hod a orally incorporate) as a 

in me ged or tension and 
y is strated pleasure cravings. 
natie E the secondary symp- 
Dres ous hun ot such chronic and intense 
ession o iger. Nervous hunger is an ex- 
intense dependence and stems 


a Š 
> affect. See affect hunger [S.]. 
> Rervous 


j Hygiene, Criminal 


back to the oral incorporative stage of 
infantile development. 

Food addiction, as well as cigarette ad- 
diction, is a closely related phenomenon. 
Thumb-sucking, which is closely related 
to the use of ‘pacifiers’ in infancy, with 
the ‘pacifier’ replacing the thumb, is an 
early infantile prototype of nervous hun- 
rer, Edward Weiss and O. Spurgeon Eng- 
lish (Psychosomatic Medicine (2nd ed.) 
W.B Saunders Company, Philadelphia and 
London, 1949) report the case of a wom- 
an who had been married twelve years, 
was childless and twenty pounds over- 
weight, She stated that whenever she was 


Disease for psychiatric evaluation because 
of intractable cigarette addiction. In dis- 
cussing her inability to give up smoking, 
despite the real danger to her legs of im- 


pending gangrene, she stated: ‘When I 
was discussing with my best friend, yester- 
day, how tough it is for me to give up 
cigarette smoking, she said to me, “Why 
aren't you more like I am? I never turned 
a hair when I had to give up cigarette 
smoking because of my pregnancy. You 
[the patient], on the contrary, look as if 
you'd lost your last and only pal, ever 
since you've cut down on cigarettes.” ° 


hunger, social. See social hunger [S.]. 


hygiene, criminal (hi’jén, hi’ji-én, krim’- 
i-nal). This expression defines the branch 
of mental hygiene of which the object is 
the ‘study and investigation related to the 
causes, prevention and treatment of the 
social-medico-psychological illness known 
for centuries as crime.” . 

In taking into consideration the com- 
plexity of this problem in modern society, 
the science aiming at the study of crime 
has necessarily to deal with many aspects 
of the individual: heredity, environment, 
home, social, economical, and political 
factors, legal aspects, emotional and phys- 
ical development, psychiatric investiga- 
tion, and many other matters. (Seliger, 
R.V., et al. Contemporary Criminal Hy- 
giene. Oakridge Press, Baltimore, 1946) 


Hygiene, Mental 


hygiene, mental (—, men’tal). The sci- 
ence and practice of maintaining mental 
health and efficiency—for a twotold pur- 
pose: first, to develop optimal modes of 
personal and social conduct in order to 
produce the happiest utilization of in- 
born endowments and capacities; and sec- 
ond, to prevent mental disorders. 


hypalgia, hysterical (hi-pal’ji-a, hi-, his- 
teri-kal) [<hyp(o)- + -algia.| A psycho- 
genically induced decrease in the normal 
sensitivity to pain in any body area. This 
psychogenic basis has two elements: (1) 
As in all hysterical symptoms. the hypal- 
gia is a defense against unconscious in- 
stinctual demands. Sexual or aggressive 
sensations that would be painful—that is, 
would cause anxiety—are repressed. These 
anxiety-causing impulses are often linked 
to specific memories. Hypalgia helps sup- 
press these memories by decreasing the 
sensitiveness to pain in the body areas 
connected with these particular memories. 
(2) The decrease in painful sensation 
permits this body area to be used for un- 
conscious phantasies and thus the re- 
pressed material can be expressed without 
the concomitant painful anxiety. (Fen- 
ichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 


Neurosis. W.W.Norton and a 
New York, 1945) te 


hypergnosis (hi-pér-gnd’sis), n hyper. 
Gr. gnosis, knoy vledge.] Bene 
perception, such as the expansion of an 
isolated thought into a Philosophical sys- 
tem. (Feigenbaum, Dorian. On Projection. 
Psychiatric Quarterly 5, 307, 1936) 


hypermotility (-m6-tili- 
+ motility <L. motus or motio, a moving, 
motion <motus, P.p. of movére, to move 


+ -ility, as in (mob)ility.| Excessive 
movement. 


ti), n. [<hyper- 


hypetsexuality (-sek-shoo-al/i-ti), n. [< 
hyper- + sexuality.] A disturbance of sex- 
uality in which there is a greatly or mor- 
bidly increased sexual activity. Since all 
neurotics are unable to attain complete 
sexual satisfaction, any neurotic individ- 
ual may show this symptom. He might 
try to gain satisfaction through persistent 
Tepetition of the sexual act, yet never 
achieve that quelling of desire which 
comes with complete orgasm. Also he 
may boast about the frequency with which 
e can perform the sexual act, or behave 


3 A Hast 
in an ‘oversexed’ way, giving sexual con- 
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Hypnocatharsis 


notations to many of his relationships or 
activities. This occurs for two reasons, 
(1) the dammed-up sexuality will, omi 
out ‘in unsuitable place and at incon 
venient times,’ just because It cannot = 
satisfied with orgasm; (2) there 1s x n 
cissistic need to prove through S 
tivity that the individual is not impo 
or frigid. 

In case the symptom of hy 
is so marked as to dominate We A 
picture, additional factors are m io ae 
F c b- 
The genital apparatus is being ai a at 
charge ‘some nongenital, warde me ht A 
dammed-up need.’ These needs mg 


i T imary ose 0 
"a S: The primary purpose 4 
various: (1) F Y P obtain self 


persexuality 
the clinica 


of inferiority 1 an Oe 
Whether the individual is @ Don Juan 

a nymphomaniac, ‘analysis aa 
condition depends on a market a 
sistic attitude, on a dependency or ovet 
cissistic supplies, on an intense od pre- 
loss of love, and a correspo! he total 
genital and sadistic coloration o Fis man- 
sexuality. . . The sadistic maw 5 rinet 
ifest in the attempt to coerce ioe sexual 
y violence into 4 5 
fines and therewith a Te 
ment of self-esteem.’ As ear patie it 
ual act has been performed, - 

no longer interested in ee his nar 
must find another, both her eontinually 
cissistic needs demand that cab partners 
prove his ability to excite ok er El d to 
and because this partner ha the 
satisfy m compia, 

e of hypersex 

fecal to nongenital needs is an houg? 
scious homosexual incline throug iy 
aroused, the patient cnet. obtai t 
creased Jieteroserii activi Xil 
satisfaction he seeks. igh 
source, operative in women, m va pho al 
intense penis-envy. Throug chs iO ful 
nic activities the patient seeing € ia 
the wish phantasy of dep he È or 
of his penis. (Fenichel, Le W. 
analytic Theory of signe 
ton and Company, New ’ 


which 


hypnagogic reverie. 


gogic [S.]. an pra 
hypnagogic visions. See a 1 
gogic [S.]. sah AE 
x «na ea-thar’ S i 
hypnocatharsis (hip-n0 K sentially 


[<hypno- + catharsis.] 


Hypnograph 


"seed hy ee of hypnotizing the pa- 
while bis es the patient tree associate 
flow — state. Often memories will 
Strices Ti k ly under such circum- 
a ree ditheulties, however, lie in 
atic an gs patients are not hypno- 
of myles that hypnosis casts a shroud 
mystic” y About the process, making a 
sirés the pe ds of that which one de- 
cians a eo to be very clear about.” 
roses and 4 . The Therapy oj the Neu- 
adelph; Sychoses, Lea & Febiger, Phil- 
elphia, 1948) 


hy n . 
cg ge a nh ra n. [<hypno- 
record.] An i t. grdphein, to write, i.e. 
he basic Pe sae to measure sleep. 
cording ie ee consists of a re- 
Sleeper’s bed attached to a coil of the 
is communi Ra that any movement ot his 
traced in a cated to the instrument and 
the einer Pa This gives a measure of 
Ing sleep, In a gross motor activity dur- 
ions may pb he same manner other func- 
ere are m di tested during sleep, and 
Which will odifications of the hypnograph 
Ml measure any or all of the fol- 
ture, eA pressure, pulse, tempera- 
is keds ton, metabolic rate, muscle 
Bastric se xes, urine volume, sweating, 
Secretio cretion, lacrimal and salivary 


Owing: 


1 n; ete, 
WYPnosi 
sis, kayo catalyzing action of (hip-nõ'- 


Datos ying ak’shun ov) [See cata- 
Notes the. -] This psychiatric term de- 
Nosis upon qe erating influence of hyp- 
cal Proceedit® various phases of analyti- 
San adju The hypnosis is induced 
Used jn Pret to psycho-analysis, and then 
Neonscioy er to hasten the uncovering of 
Wis a gry which might other- 
Wareness f ong time to come to the 
Upnoanalysie e patient. (Wolberg, L.R. 

ork, 1945) ts. Grune and Stratton, New 


hy 
Pnosj 
ten-si ‘in dependency in (—, dé-pen’- 
an establish he patient under hypnosis 
tion € anal an exaggerated transference 
A of oo based upon an overvalua- 
YPnotist, power and authority of the 
iectllea epénd exaggerated identification 
posi; Plunges dency in hypnosis. The pa- 
bu ition in ord imself into a subordinate 
a er to achieve his objectives, 
l self position is incompatible with 
Veness Ge ‘It tends to destroy 
© activit sap independence, and to 
y and creative self-fulfill- 
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Hypodepression 


ment. It may render the patient progres- 
sively more helpless—an automaton who 
lives without a self and is secure and con- 
fident only insofar as the omniscient hyp- 
notist can shield him from harm and grat- 
ify his needs for him. Unable to achieve 
his goals through his own efforts, the pa- 
tient may become increasingly hostile and 
finally may interrupt the therapy with a 
return to his neurotic symptoms.’ (Wol- 
berg. L.R. Hypnoanalysis, Grune and 
Stratton, New York, 1945) 


hypnotizability (hip-nd-tiz-a-bil’i-ti), n. 
[<hypnotisable <hypnotise + -able + 
-ity.] Susceptibility to hypnosis. 


hypochondriacal melancholia. See mel- 
ancholia, hypochondriacal [S.]. 


hypodepression (hi-po-dé-presh’un), n. A 
psychiatric term that denotes a mild ma- 
nic-depressive depression, In a hypode- 
pression the qualitative differences that 
distinguish a manic-depressive depression 
from other depressive reactions may not 
always be apparent, because the symptoms 
are not marked. In particular, there is 
difficulty in differentiating the hypodepres- 
sion from normal grief and from the psy- 
choneurotic depression. 

Both normal grief and the hypodepres- 
sion may be related to a grief-producing 
event and will exhibit emotional depres- 
sion and the feeling that life is meaning- 
less. In normal grief, however, pleasure is 
admixed to depression. This pleasure is 
found in reminiscence of the lost loved 
object, and the mourner’s attention is 
centered on the lost object. On the other 
hand, hypodepression is completely an- 
hedonic: there is no element of pleasure 
whatever in it. Moreover, in hypodepres- 
sion there are physical symptoms, such as 
anorexia, constipation, impotence, or fri- 
gidity, all of which are not usually pres- 
ent in grief. 

The hypodepression may also be mis- 
taken for a psychoneurotic depression, 
back of which there is always a history 
of some other pre-existing psychoneurosis, 
on which the depression has been super- 
imposed. The patient is agitated and con- 
cerned over his welfare and future, be- 
cause he wishes to get well. On the other 
hand, the hypodepression occurs in a for- 
merly neurosis-free personality, but the 
patient has little concern over his fate 
and is looking forward to death, even 


Hypomotility 


seeks it. Finally, the hypodepression 
shows a mental and a motor retardation, 
which are minimal in the psychoneurotic 
depression. (Nielsen, J.M., and Thomp- 
son, G.N. The Engrammes of Psychiatry. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springtield, Ii], 1947) 


hypomotility (-m6-til’i-ti), n. [<Aypo- + 
motility, see (hyper) motility —(S.).] 
Diminished or slowed-down movement. 


hypothalamotomy (-thal-a-mot’é-mi), n. 
[<hypothalamus, a subdivision of the in- 
terbrain <hypo- + thalamus + -tomy, 
see thalamotomy (S.).| A psychosurgical 
procedure, employing the same technique 
as in thalamotomy [S.J and producing 
partial ablation of the hypothalamic area 
—perlormed subsequently in thalamot- 
omy cases that have not responded to the 
original operation, 


hypothesis, mediumistic (hi-poth’é-sis, 
hi-, mé-di-um-is’tik ) [<L. medium, the 
middle, n. of medius, middie, an inter- 
agent or person Susceptible to supernatu- 
ral influences +. ~istic.| Baynes puts forth 
nje hypothesis that the schizophrenic pa- 
ek is closer than others to the collec- 
> unconscious and is strategically in a 
position to recogn ze forthwith the early 
he his own disintegration: co ipso he 
nE hle lo foresee the unconscious trend of 
Fen etter than can those whose firm 
ae fa existing forms and conditions 
rs them insensible for discerning 


such signs, 
hypovigility (hī-pō-vi-jili-ti 

i “PO-Vi-jil’i-ti), n, 
hypo-; see (attention), wigilGity oD 


Pathological subnormal 
Sponse, or complete lack 
stimuli, Hypovigility 
exaggerated distractib 
aggerated distractibili 
curs in catatonic excit 
1$ more characteristic of the schizophrenic 
group as a whole. [schizophrenic] 
Patients converse only rarely with those 
around them even when they are talking 
a great deal. The incitement to speech as 
well as its content originates for the most 
part autistically from inner sources,’ 
leuler, E, Dementia Praecox or the 
Group of Schizophrenias. International 
Universities Press, New York. 1950.) 
Bleuler considers this an important point 
in the differential diagnosis of manic 
schizophrenia and true mania, 


awareness or re- 
zk of it, to external 
is the opposite of 
ility. Although ex- 
ty sometimes oc- 
ement, hypovigility 
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Hysterical Amnesia 


hysteria, combat (his-tē'ri-å, kombat). 
See shell-shock. 


Ale 
hysteria, traumatic (—, traw-mat‘ik). 
A neurotic illness developing Agee’ 
quence of an injury (a traumatic i 
rosis) is termed traumatic hysteria W p 
the manifestations consist chielly o 
symptoms characteristic of mee | 

Most of the traumatic neuroses 0 S 
lire should be classified among the no 
terias. As in other hysterias, factors re 
will serve some psychological ee S 
crate in their production, but SOE Ty 
the continuance of an original disa one 
and the elaboration of symptoms ie pe 
to some gain which the injury pee 
tally brought the patient, ‘such ma » 
from dreary or wearisome condea ioi 
employment,’ or the affective ati fe re 
punishing V me 
accident fi 
victim 0 
ar finan- 
as M 
There 1$ 
setween the 


the appearance of t e at pare th 
mined symptoms. This interv r be ities i 
development of the chronic disan tet It 
of value in excluding an on 
is usually occupied with hing inatit 
tions which tend to be of an 4 suggestiv 
affective, wish-determined an Sinica 
nature.’ (Noyes, A.P. Modern ny. phil- 
i ” (Noyes, : a 
Psychiatry. W.B.Saunders Compan A 
adelphia and London, 1940) cat @ wat 
Any group of cases diagnos ude i? 
neuroses doubtless would = pris 
stances of traumatic oe of war os 
iz a he conditio saad 
ognized that th se neurosis in 4" jo- 
warfare may (1) cause i 


= cien 
dividual who is subjected ba a i = 
lence; (2) precipitate af Su instances 


already susceptible to it. 
external situations playe 
role. (3) Ina third sub-di 
there are individuals who € 
their fear of ph Oe pln 
val from their usua ae Ape A 
a livina Though in it, they en p of tb 
tary service by way of one 0 in hyst 


e: how 
vision, } mast?” 
anno re” 
way? 


7 y. 

iple symptoms observe chiat! 
tme LE. Understandable a yor? 
The Macmillan Company, ; 
1948) ster 


ia, l 
. Sil; 
hysterical amnesia. See amne. 


cal [S.]. 


Hysterical Aphonia 


hysterica ia. S 7 ri- 
) al aphonia. $ ee aphonia, hysteri- 
al [S]. p. ap a, Aystert 


hysterical blindness. See blindness, hys- 
ferical [S.], i 


hyste i 

Crical deafness. See deatness. divs 
: i . See fness, s- 

terical [S.] deafness, hys 

hysterical ; ns z 

aa letica] identification. Sce under imi- 
ton, hysterical [S. | 


hysterica] i. 
*Sterical imitation. See imitati js- 
erical [S]. + See imitation, hys 


© See lithiasis, hysteri- 

h Steric s 

iasterical materialization, See material- 
ton, hysterical IS 


hysterie 
cal [S] 


al mutism. See mutism, hysteri- 


hys terical oli 


arica ÎS Suresis. See oliguresis, hys- 
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Hysterosyntonic 


hysterical paralysis. See paralysis, hys- 
terical [S.]. 

hysterical polyopsia. See polyopsia, lys- 
terical [S.]. 

hysterical psychosis. See psychosis, hys- 
terical. 


hysterosyntonic (his-tér-d-sin-ton‘ik), a. 
[ </Aystero- + syntonic.] A term used for 
describing a special personality type which 
represents a mixture of the hysterical 
personality type and the syntonic person- 
ality type, and thus displays features 
characteristic of the hysterical type 
well as of the syntonic type. The hysteri- 
cal and syntonic personality types are two 
of the four basic personality types com- 
monly recognized by psychiatrists. These 
are (1) hysterical, (2) syntonic, (3) cy- 
clothymic (cycloid), (4) schizothymic 
(schizoid). Other personality types repre- 
senting other combinations of the four 
listed would be similarly described, i.e. 
cyclosyntonic, ete. 


idea, autochthonous (i- aw-tok’th6- 
nus). A psychic disturbance of a delu- 
sional character in the sphere of judg- 
ment, characterized by the existence of a 
persistent idea which the patient believes 
is put into his mind by an influence for- 
eign to him. The idea seems to exist by 
itself, beyond the control of the patient, 
who, most of the time, attributes the ex- 
istence of such ideas to some malevolent 
cause. (Selling, L.S. Synopsis of Neuro- 
psychiatry. C.V.Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1947) 


idealized image. See image, idealized 


[S.]. 
ideal masochism. See masochism, ideal. 


Heal masochists. See under masochism, 
ideal. 


idea, obtrusive (i-dé’a, ob-trav’siv) [< 
L. obtrusus, p.p. of obtrudere, to thrust, 
press, force, or obtrude upon <ob- before, 
against + trudere, to thrust, push, shove. | 
An obsessive idea that persistently re- 
peats itself in the patient’s mind and dis- 
turbs the normal flow of his thoughts. The 
patient considers the obtrusive idea as 
foreign to his ego and vainly attempts to 
renounce it. The obtrusive idea is com- 
prised in the general group of obsessions. 
In the obsessive-compulsive system of 
certain neuroses, obtrusive ideas play an 
Important role from the point of view 
of diagnosis as well as in the technique 
of analytical treatment. (Stekel, W. Com- 
pulsion and Doubt, Liveright Publishing 
Corp., New York, 1949) 


idea, overcharged (—, 6-vér-chirjd’). A 
term for a dreamer’s central i 
flict which has been exceptionally en- 
dowed with inner repressed psychic en- 
ergy and consequently appears in the 
dream in the form of various symbols and 
several identifications. When this type of 
idea 1s present, one speaks in terms of 
overcharged idea.’ (Stekel, W. The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. Liveright Publish- 
ing Corp., New York, 1943) 


e of reference. See reference, ideas 
oj. 


dea or con- 


identification 


: i-den’ti-fi-ka’shun), z. 
Literally, the pr : oss ie! eee 


‘ocess of making (or con- 


sidering to be) the same. In psychos 
lytic psychiatry it carries a similar ao 
notation. When an individual incorpora n 
within himself a mental picture of an ae 
ject and then thinks. feels, and ne 
conceives the object to think, feet, ie 
act, the process is called identil ee 
but the process argely an uncon: 

OnE. j P E 
"tl is a common misconception that a 
scious emulation can somehow lead 5 b 
conscious identification. That this a i 
primarily true can easily be seen icad t0 
consideration of the events that n he 
identification in the first sage infant 
beginning of extra-uterine life, k ne agile 
is ignorant of any sources © p breast 
other than in himself. The motii body: 
is thought of as a part of the cmvitification 
This is probably the first ep pleasure- 
and represents no emulation 0) A] mission 
giving object but a reluctan angel 

of frustrating reality. W pan 2 reast 
infant is not fond of the mot ner aet has 
but angry with it because the sf 
allowed him to become Jungi, 
tion at the hands of thik OO A 
tered by identification with 
‘Identification is the most pri 
od of recognizing external : 
in fact, nothing less than. men ny A 
Its necessary gore een beat thas 
y ‘de itself, $ 
anything should exist l bic 
anni hilate 
flight 


The Ta Prhe 


al mim 
al m un- 


of Psychoanalysis Z, 9! ed 
child, then, uses dentin gt Frightening ae 
hat is 17 ds 


dipu other in 
small boy should ove Pamen 
identify himself with Fie oy's om 
ratificat 
iva. ess" 
his father is the powerful cc 
whom he cannot defend — flighty to 
fully either by attack ca 10 res aP, 
that he is eventually oblig ave s 
identification. . . What 7 to litle 
plies also, mutatis mutan is, 
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Identification Transference 


In other words, the male identifies with 
his father not because he emulates him, 
but because his father is to him a source 
Ra frustration in reality. And later in life, 
ae sensitive person protects his self- 
esteem and can continue to love himself 
7 identification with his frustrating and 
amiliating environment, This is the basis 
ad TON now mechanism of ‘identi- 
thee we h the aggressor. Identification, 
fo the perates in the interest of and clings 
i e defense of narcissism. 

then ing to Dr, Balint: ‘After we have 
the pl Ms ssion of a portion of 
fon en world by means of identifica- 
assimilata i material which has thus been 
urther ee itself serve as a basis for 
al Centifications. So there would 
tween aoi a „essential distinction be- 
tion of genial (i.e. identifica- 
ject-identi ego with an object) and ob- 
: identification of 


ification (i.e 
on ; . 
ol learns h another), For it is only 
ed with on 1 have already been identi- 
starting-point ans that can become the 

From th a for further identifications. 
there are be bsycho-analytic point of view 
mary and eo forms of identification, pri- 
arising q Secondary, The primary form, 
‘oral ma uring the oral phase, represents 
is first pu. the object.’ (Freud). It 
Zones, Thi Oclated with 


© pa 
sti ate 


thie character traits of the par- 
~~ Super-e Is leads to the formation of 
With the 3 80. These early identifications 
ary ide arent or parents are called pri- 
child onatifications, The energy of the 
Manifestat t to the real object. It is a 
entip Ot object cathexis, of ob- 
Oyi me pation, Dr. Balint says: ‘The 
Vidual's po. the struggle round an indi- 
ae pene is one of the most im- 
a o ide of his development. As a 
aoe ands ntification with the various 
rBoes a aaa Prohibitions, his ego un- 
Stan qrece See aap transformation. Since 
coding ut es place not through under- 
omm; through identification, the 
Which pe SS a part of the child’s 
quettch as hinds henceforward just 
Dante is a ani own will. . . The conse- 
ness w =D tting of the ego into two 

inal insp CÈ One is the vehicle of the 
inctual wishes, while the other 
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Id wish 


is the vehicle of the wishes that have 
been incorporated by means of identifica- 
tion. This second, transformed part of the 
ego, is called by Freud the “super-ego.”’ 

Secondary identification is the conse- 
quence of incorporating the object within 
the psyche of oneself. The psychic energy 
now becomes attached to the object as it 
is represented in the mind of the indi- 
vidual. The libido (psychic energy) is 
withdrawn from the object as it exists in 
reality. ‘The Ego itself becomes the Id’s 
libidinal-object.’ (Healy, W., Bronner, 
A.F., and Bowers, A.M. The Structure 
and Meaning of Psychoanalysis as Related 
to the Personality and Behavior. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1946). It is as 
if the instinctual impulses were asked to 
take a substitute (namely, the introjected 
object) for the real object. Secondary 
identification serves the purpose of de- 
taching libido from an object outside of 
oneself; it makes it easier for an object 
to be given up. 

It seems that secondary identification 
and introjection are synonymous in psy- 
cho-analysis; Freud himself interchanges 
them, During the early stages of intro- 
jection, however, an introjected object 
is apparently recognized by the individual 
as foreign to his ego, whereas an object 
of identification is regarded as an original, 
not a borrowed, expression of his ego. 
Prolonged introjection, as in depressed 
states, may eventually bring about the 
quality of identification. 


identification transference. See ¢rans- 


ference, identification (S.J: 


identity, ego. See ego identity [S.]. 


idiopathic epilepsy — (id-i-d-path’‘ik ep'i- 
lep-si). See under epilepsy. 


idiopathic paranoia. See paranoia, idio- 
pathic. 
Id sadism. See sadism, Id [S.]. 


Id wish (id’ wish’), n. A psycho-analytic 
term referring specifically to instinctual 
urges having their source in the realm of 
the repressed, unconscious, primitive, and 
infantile regions of the personality (psy- 
che or mind). 

Id wishes, or instinctual urges, emanat- 
ing from the unconscious are thought of 
in conflict with, and in juxtaposition to 
wishes having their origin in the ego, on 
the one hand, and in the conscience, or 


Illness as Self-punishment 


super-ego, on the other. Wishes having 
their origin in the ego make for reality ad- 
justment and control; while those having 
their origin in the conscience, or super- 
ego, make for the attainment of ‘good- 
ness and ‘approval.’ 

Id wishes are characterized by a driving 
urgency representative of their intanule 
and primordial biologic nature. They are 
mainly of a crudely aggressive and erotic 
nature. E.F Sharpe (Collected Papers on 
Psycho-anulysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states: ‘The ferocity of the 
Super-ego means also the ferocity of the 
id-wishes, and a belief in their omnipo- 
tent power.’ 


illness as self-punishment (il’nes az self- 
pun‘ish-ment). This psychiatric term de- 
notes the neurotic’s utilization of his neu- 
rosis for the purpose of punishing himself, 
In the neurotic the super-ego has not de- 
veloped normally, and it deals with the 
ego ‘like a strict father with a child’: the 
€g0 must submit to punishment by the 
super-ego by means of the illness. Only 
through this self-punishment, in th 
of the illness, can the neurotic 
self of his guilt-feeling, which Is gen- 
erated by his strict super-ego. Because of 
his need to relieve himself of this uncon- 
scious guilt, the neurotic clings to his ili- 
ness. Indeed, unconscious guilt js the 
most powerful type of resistance against 
analytic treatment. This type of resist- 
ance is termed the resistance from the 
super-ego. (Freud, S. The Question of Lay 


Analysis. W.W.Nort 
New Yank R on, and Company, 


e guise 
relieve him- 


illusion, necessary 


(i-lu’zhun, nes’ i 
ze; ; znun, nes’e-ser-i, 
-Ser-1). A literary t 


Aaii erm used in psycho- 
analytic literature in reference a a 
dividual’s special character defenses as 
they make for healthy and effective ad- 
Justment in the practical and real-life 
world. In their functioning in relation to 
the real world these character defenses 
will make for illusional, private evalua- 
tions of what is important and unimpor- 
tant, what is of great value and of little 
value—evaluations that represent private 
predilections in private lives. It is im- 
portant that an analyst be free of the 
tendency to confuse his private predilec- 
tions, and his own unconsciously deter- 
mined illusions, with the aims and goals 
of his patient’s needs. 
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Image, Idealized 


E.F.Sharpe (Collected Papers on eee 
scho-analysis. The Hogarth Press, Lt ” 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states: ‘We may privately r 
ier beech trees to cedars, tnat yp” te 
character to this, and have our pena 
evaluations of what a worthy ae mam 
is. . . But these things. eminently T 
ful as they are to us as individuals oe 
our necessary illusions, are ol ar ee 

ance he world outside us, ane ane 
portance to t $ “in tHe con 
assuredly they are oi no Use 
sulting-room.’ l 

; wchiatr 

image, body (im’ij, bod’). In psychiatty, 
a term for the concept whic a jee 
vidual has of his own body as an 
in space, independently and i 
all other objects. The body 15 085 
space and experiences are soa a 
without this conception ol vg ee jé 
body image. since we live as gae 
ings with a body. At the same wait als 
body itself, in many respects, see 3 
wavs outside the ego-environine’ eh 
arv.’ In Schilder’s opinion, the ‘jife) can 
the various experiences (ol our outer 
be on the body image, ee oP 
world. This body image I» y 
concept subject to modification | 
influence of various elements. k ? 
gard Schilder states, that ae soa ze 
and by vestibular irritation. \ body hic” 
rid of the configuration of t = se G 
we have created.’ Accore e 
‘in the dance, the center ot t towar 
to wander from the 
trunk.’ This is considered- 3 
the direction of a new gn 
body image.’ Apart from: aake 
as an object, is not On‘ ject: fF O e 
the individual but also an on Jraws Oy 
ers. From this fact Schi ae = e bow 
conclusion that the forme ‘an acl. 
image is a social piai P with phe 
which is merely in connec ot exist: He 
self is senseless and Oe a in space «a 
image of the body exten S j 
implies space perception. 
fact that ‘there is not on'y < Bs 
of the body, but also oe outer § 
filled by the body,’ ani, are the Maaja 
and the space of the body, ¢ 
sary basis for the unfolding Mind», ers- 
tic tendencies.’ (achite bia 
ception and Thought. AT 
ity Press, New York, 1 i 
j-déal ho a 
orney; 


apart , 
always In 

ible 

or 


nder t i 


115 


image, idealized m 
term introduced by 


Imageless Thought 


among the first to give a detailed descrip- 
tion ol the role of cultural pressures in 
Producing neurosis, Though constituting 
the base from which attitudes toward au- 
thority in general develop, the early atti- 
tude toward the father is added to and 
modified by subsequent experiences with 
oe figures. In the relationship to the 
difficulties to subsequent father figures, 
Han, -= otten arise, and to circumvent 
oped’ For 1. defenses may be devel- 
ió sam oe if the patient adjusts 
sive sim by becoming submis- 
en missix eness itself becomes a prob- 
aggre er ewbon, some sort of periodic 
cumvent pme may be developed to cir- 
his new li problem of submissiveness. 
efenses s Sa ulity, in turn, produces new 
sents 4 and the adult patient now pre- 
us the complicated defensive system. 
appened ng m Is sick because of what 
ing witi © him and also because, in cop- 
Ait, he establishes goals which 
ize ie g false values. The ideat- 
Picture ¢ Is the defense of having a false 
realistic (idealized) this image is. 
le Vitis ble is the person amid 
Ssitudes of life. 


ima elece + ; 
less {835 thought. See thought, image- 


Im 
ing oP Memory (im‘ij, mem’6-ri). Speak- 
dogs, in lov’s famous experiments with 
reflex, a demonstration of conditioned 
n assumin “urmises that we are justified 
to the & that the image of food comes 
Mind of the animal when the bell 
Submitting 1 the experiment. Now, by 
for inst B human beings to a similar test, 
Electrice a giving the individual an 
an len se live seconds after a signal, 
May easi] repeating the experiment, one 
fan be Y Prove that the electric shock 
anticipat > Chologically anticipated. This 
Lag a the recurrence of a past 
Ce, is Whar mediately before its recur- 
im Vhat Reik describes as memory 
a e em a iii to him, ‘the past situa- 
the it can = the service of the present. 
ucinator even be reproduced with hal- 
y in vividness. In such cases the 

Of th age may be said to be a part 
ense h conditioned reflex in Pavlov’s 


SE a f ‘ ad 
redie t is, the memory image 1s an 10- 
q Mul ii '€ Inner preparedness for the 

Widy P ’ 


IS part and parcel of the in- 
Otal reaction. i 
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Immanence Theory of Life 


image, unconscious. See memory, un- 
CONSCIOUS. 


imaginary 


companion. See companion, 
imaginary | 


l 
Ki 


imagination, creative. See creative imag- 
ination [S.]. 


N 


imitation, hysterical (im-i-ta’shun, his- 
ter'i-kal). A psychiatric term which de- 
notes the ability of a hysterical patient to 
imitate all the symptoms that impress 
him when they occur in others. The psy- 
chological mechanism at work in hysteri- 
cal imitation is identification: the patient 
identifies himself with a person who has 
the same unconscious needs as he, who is 
‘just like’ him. As a result, the patient re- 
produces the symptom shown by the per- 
son with whom he identifies. Through 
this hysterical imitation ‘patients are en- 
abled to express in their symptoms not 
merely their own experiences, but the ex- 
periences of quite a number of other per- 
sons: they can suffer, as it were, for a 
whole mass of people, and fill all the 
parts of a drama with their own person- 
alities.. For example, one girl in a school 
mav react to a love letter with a tainting 
spell. Some of the other girls then may 
also get fainting spells. Unconsciously the 
other girls also wanted love letters, and 
having had the same unconscious wish 
they had to suffer the same consequence 
—they, too. had fainting spells through 
hvsterical identification. (Freud, S. The 
Interpretation of Dreams in The Bas:c 
Writings of Sigmund Freud. The Mod- 
ern Library, Random House, New York, 
1938) 


immanence theory of life (im’‘a-nens 
the’d-ri ov lit’). The organism consists of 
a number of parts or organs with specific 
functions, which lead beyond the organ 
itself. For instance, the main function of 
the lungs is to provide oxygen. yet the 
lungs provide oxygen not only for their 
own tissues, but also for the tissues of 
other organs. Organ A works for organs 
A. B, C, and D. Organ B, in turn, main- 
tains itself and keeps 1n good functional 
condition organs A, C, and D, etc. This 
functional process, therefore, takes place 
within a closed circle. Within the circle 
the function of each organ can be singled 
out by what it accomplishes for the rest 
of the organism. This is called the imma- 
nence hypothesis or closed circle hypothe- 


Immobilizing Activity 


sis of life. According to such a view, the 
life process would have the pattern of a 
logical vicious cycle. The part processes 
have the function of sustaining life; and 
life is an aggregation of these part proc- 
esses. This theory is the opposite of 
holism (q.v. [S.]). (Angyal, A. Founda- 
tions for a Science of Personality. The 
Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1941) 


immobilizing activity (im-m6’bi-liz-ing 
ak-tiv’i-ti). Slavson suggests this term in 
relation to activity group psychotherapy 
as a form of libido-binding activities. By 
this he means activities that tie one down 
to a specific interest or occupation: to 
attain this he has devised a special envi- 
ronment for group psychotherapy, which 
is in contrast to stimulating or libido- 
activating activities. (Slavson, S.R. An 
Introduction to Group Therapy. The 
Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1943.) See also group 
psychotherapy. 


immoral imperative. 


3 See 
immoral [S.]. 


imperative, 


imperative, authoritative. See authorita- 
tive imperative [S.]. 


imperative, ethical (im-per’a-tiv, eth’i- 
kal). The inexorable disciplinary’ power 
of moral principles exerted upon the in- 
dividual’s mental life and behavior. It 
represents ‘the wish i 


of the moral self, t} 
endeavor of the nobler side of man tend. 


ing the ego to higher and better thi i 

life.’ One may also speak in terms of “the 
upward aspiration of man,’ which in fact 
constitutes the admonitions of the moral 
consciousness in the life of an individual. 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation of Dreams. 


Liveright Publishing C y k 
pat g Corp., New York, 


imperative, immoral (—, im-mor’al). 
The antisocial unconscious i 


: jal ur impulses that 
compel the individual to desire the occur- 


rence of events, or the performance of 
actions, considered unethical or antimoral. 
This mental mechanism is often observed 
in the compulsive-neurotic. It is a com- 
pulsion to act against the rules of soci- 
ety, an impulsive subconscious rebellion 
against moral principles. The destructive 
aims of the immoral imperative are, most 
of the time, orientated against religious 
principles, precisely because religion is 
one of the most powerful barriers con- 
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Impotence, Orgastic 


Š i. 
trolling man’s instinctual life. (Stekel, W: 
Compulsion and Doubt. Liveright 
lishing Corp., New York, 1949) 
impersonal projection. See projection, 
impersonal [S.]. 

(im-pér’sun-al 


i > conscious 
impersonal unc Un eonscious: 


un-kon‘shus ). Collective 
See under collective. 


rotic genital sexual impotence 

emphasized. In this type oO ee 
anxiety concerning the injurious Ore a 
aspect of the fecal mass tO bie pis 
parted with is of central impor ny 
is analogous to the anxiety o ae t 
gastically impotent men gee semin | 


; aliyi fect 0 
poisonous or sullying caret in the ane 


or 


ejaculation. Thus, conistipa : inhibitions 
rectal area is the resu sult in € 


against offending, but they re the 


j i ence } 
sive and ejaculatory impote 


seminal vesical or prostatic arte it is ‘ 
At military induction cel candidates 
frequent experience that mmy specimen) 
cannot void (produce a unn is is also 
in the presence of others: L where an 
commonly seen In boys’ ape ues 
tain boys find it impossib ney Ba i n 
nate and to defecate ine p p syo 
solute privacy. Fundamen te infantile dig 
toms stem back to the early 1" i 


4 ncerning cal 
a al conflicts CO on a 
velopment ining. These sympt He resi 


uro 7 
be thought of as the adult nres fis 
dues of conflicts Lage aid lenhe 
operative regularity, a H 'jesire f re 
ness, on the one hand, a bb 


tinued SM 5 
tonomy, spite, defiance, ao, DB (eiss, dic 
stool pia, 
and English, O. ders 
cine (2nd ed.). W.B.Saunceyo) 


impotence, 
Deore The incapaci, i 
the orgasm or acme 0 t achiev 
sexual act. Neurotics © ee genttl A im 
quate discharge of his orgas iout 
through the sexual aek types of w 
potence operates in a A Fo 
behavior shown by ne 
ple, the neurotic poraistent 

2 ss so 
en act? Although be vig? 
the impression of being 


Impotence, Psychic 


genitally, in reality he never achieves 
Genuine satisfaction and cannot lose his 
desire. Also, as a result of their inability 
pt saa genuine end-pleasure, many neu- 
cs lay more stress on the fore-pleasure 
mechanisms. ý 
GF Ee her cases the physiological course 
ia onean may seem to be normal; 
hag „a person whose sexuality actually 
as remained infantile tries to ward off 
. contacting anxiety by ungenuinely 
E acts of adult sexuality these 
ey sce a bring full gratification. 
ough sum. behavior rigid and, al- 
Deante ss ae nare tic functional 
re Se ge ps is not the complete 
-seruit a full org sm. In this *pseu- 
turbine a o Narcissistic aims are dis- 
ng the true sexuality. 
dne: in H neurotic there may be a 
Ris per 9 _ conscious sexual interest. 
repressed se aS COUSSANE struggle with his 
isposable s uality which ‘diminishes his 
owever aal energy.’ In some cas 
small, sb z amount lacking is rather 
appears geist, the patient's sexual life 
feels a aly undisturbed and he 
Satisfactory, vely as if his sexuality were 
concominn’ > Fenichel, an important 
ese Ditiente orgastic impotence 1s that 
s are incapable of love. Their 
Sha otis re for self-esteem, over- 
n further ely capacity for object love. 
Srgastic į ucidating the mechanism of 
Reich's „n Potence,  Fenichel quotes 
excitement xo of the course of sexual 
to Obtain a According. to Reich, in order 
arge in cn, cconomically sufficient dis- 
the Tat e Orgasm, the full development of 
exciterrert or “second phase” of sex- 
Untary con nt in which there are invol- 
floor of ep ulsions of the muscles of the 
max of p e pelvis is necessary. The cli- 
Sexual ex asure occurs at the climax of 
and coin, Citement in this second phase 
cides with a loss of ego. In or- 
Y impotent egos this climax of 
this very pars got occur. Indeed it is at 
© anxiety ang that the pleasure turns in- 
chel, 0 3 ma loss of ego control’ (Feni- 
Curosis te Psychoanalytic Theory of 


Ew Tok, Ge and Company, 


ies, 


im 
fo 


+. SeX 
desire í ua’ 


Onal 2 Psychic (—, sřkik). The 
g inability of the male to per- 
intercourse in spite of sexual 


the presence of intact genital 
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Impulse, Asocial 


organs. There may be erective impotence 
(the inability to get an erection), ejacula- 
tory impotence (the inability to expel 
seminal fluid), or orgastic impotence (the 
inability to achieve full orgasm). Pre- 
mature ejaculation, ejaculatio retardata, 
the separation of the tender and sensual 
components of the sexual act so that in- 
tercourse is possible only with prosti- 
tutes, and the need for fixed and specific 
conditions to be operative before sexual 
intercourse can be performed are all types 
of psychic impotence. Depression follow- 
ing the sex ct, post-coitum triste, etc., 
indicate orgastic impotency. 

Dr. Edmund Bergler (4 Short Genetic 
Survey of Psychic Impotence. Psychiatric 
Quarterly 79, 412, 657, 1945) classifies 
psychic impotence on the basis of etiol- 

into three main groups: (1) potency 
disturbance arising from phallic (hys- 
teric) mechanisms; (2) potency disturb- 
ance arising from anal mechanisms (ob- 
sessional, hypochondriacal, and masochis- 
tic types); (3) disturbance arising from 
oral mechanisms. Impotence based on 
phallic mechanisms results from an un- 
solved attachment to the mother of the 
Oedipal period; castration fears lead to 
subsequent repression of sexual desire for 
the mother, but finally all sexual objects 
become identified with her. Persistence of 
castration fears leads to potency disturb- 
ances. In the second group, in an obses- 
sional neurotic, potency disturbances re- 
sult from the association of sexuality with 
dirt and filth, which must be avoided at 
all costs, and from the need to ward off 
the aggressive and sadistic impulses which 
are aroused by the sexual act. Erective 
impotence is rare in the obsessional group, 
but ejaculatio retardata is common. This 
particular symptom has the significance 
of anal retention pleasure combined with 
the sadistic pleasure in harming the wom- 
an through prolonged intercourse. Potency 
disturbance arising from oral mechanisms 
is commonly expressed as either prema- 
ture ejaculation or psychogenic aspermia. 
Premature ejaculation in this instance 
signifies: ‘I do not want to refuse the 
woman anything; indeed, I give immedi- 
ately. Psychogenic aspermia (ejaculatory 
impotence) signifies: ‘I deny you my se- 
men just as mother denied me milk.’ 


impulse, asocial (im’puls, à-sō'shal). 
This term denotes any one of those psy- 
chic impulses directed against the moral, 


Impulse, Epistemophilic 


ethical, and social principles accepted by 
the community as rules of spiritual be- 
havior. In other words, the asocial im- 
pulses represent the individual's destruc- 
tive trends against the surrounding reality, 
against his inner psychic reality, or his 
physical integrity. (Stekel, W. The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. Liveright Publish- 
ing Corp., New York, 1943) 


impulse, epistemophilice (—. ē-pis-tč- 
mo-fillik) [See epistemophilic.| The im- 
pulse toward knowledge; learning; an im- 
pulsion to inquire into things. Jones de- 
fines it as the instinct of curiosity. See 
also epistemophilia. 


impulse, sexual component (—-. sek’- 
shoo-al, kom-pd’nent). The psycho-ana- 
lytical conception of the nature of the 
sexual instinct constituies the frame of 
relerence in which this term has meaning 
In psychiatry. This conception is described 
by Jones as follows: “The sexual instinct 
3S not at first a unit. It consists of various 
components, emanating from manifold 
organic sources. These components at first 
function quite independenily of one an- 
other, each as it were blindly seeking for 
organic pleasure and satisfaction, and it 
Is only later that they combine in the 
function of reproduction, ‘The u first 
begin in conjunction with the getieine of 
ego instincts, for aE ea tivity ol 
there i ance hunger, with 

comr 


own. 
petore it sucks its 
s for 
Analysis. Willi: leg ae ier 

258. Willams and Wilkins Company, 


~ Conception of the nature of 
the sexual Instinct is expressed by Feni- 
chel: ‘The small child is an instinctual 
: of polymorphous perverse 

or, to put it more correctly, 
undifferentiated total sexu- 
| contains all the later “partial 
in one. Reality seems to be 
first only as to whether it is 
with instinct satisfaction. Re- 
onceived of by the primitive 
ored by the status of its sexual 
ery kind of excitation in the 
become a source of sexual ex- 
mechanical and muscular stim- 
» Intellectual activity, and even 


. Ev 
child can 
citement: 
uli, affects 
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pain. In infantile sexuality excitement 
and satisfaction are not sharply differ m- 
tiated, although there are already om 
lke phenomena, that is, pl 3 a e 
sations that bring relaxation and t ihe 
of sexual excitation. In time, noe is- 
genitals begin to function as a spes ces all 
charge apparatus, which geen i 
excitation upon itself and disc a i 
no matter in ji 
originated. hen His 
ii is called genital primacy aien 
function of the genitals has be ee eis 
nant over the extragenital eryecome 
zones, and all sexual excitations 


:nactical- 
4 - oa climacuice ” 
unally genitally oriented oe Psycho 


which erogenous 


iy discharged.” (Fenichel, 0: (Wor 
analytic Theory of agg 08 1948) 
ton and Company, New York, sa 
c 
j L.Ben¢ 
impulsion (im-pul’shun), an “escribe 
and P.Schilder use this aly , urge chat 
the particular type of Lara ane ime 
acterized by the fact that fale fo 


1 
oved and 0] ON 
oe in the freer hey 
Furthermore: air 


u clos 
is ‘in clo u- 


pulses or drives app 
lowed by the child 
of the mental picture, 


state that such an a S mpulsion new 
i > obsession an 1 S 
tion to the obsessio ane Children, e 
osis of adolescence. 


A ae an ie 
istence of impulsior ie 
ihat ‘interpersonal RAGO organize $ 
per-ego have not led to al Pet ar 
fense’ against the blind obed 


5 with 
internal drives. In adults Wl" 


i 18 

Fe sre ig a continuou: f 
neurosis, there is a ¢ the inte 1 
ases ome ion 


observe impulsion when sek ; 
of a defensive reaction sion may Pipe 
circumstances the impu y er wish el 
symbolic expression of a € poarderss © 
individuals may be misers, hed con 
moralizers, and so on, a 
their impulses right il ; 
openly. It can be readily © much © p. 


A : Š an i 
in adults the impulsion ! (Schilde m- 


symbolic than in a n and 
Psychotherapy. W-W.NO ’ 
pany, New York, 1938) camp 
impulsiveness (-siv-nes), n: [ a 
+ -ness.| See impulsive. a un, 
* in-a-te í 
inattention, selectie io selec Gy by 
“ti neg. in + @ "rega t 
rabid anion to or es 5 = ibe 
choice, contingent on keep © (guriP? at 


sphere of a child’s awar tern 
development of his self-sy® 


ee eee 


Indicator, Complex 


tributes which, for the time being, are 
neither ‘good’ nor ‘bad’ in the eves of the 
Significant people in a child's milieu. 
According to Sullivan, the self is finally 
formed out of a great number of poten- 
tialities. The child tends to develop and 
enhance those of his traits that are pleas- 
Ing or acceptable to the significant adults, 
and to block out of awareness and dis 
ane those attributes that meet with 
eir disapproval. Obviously there are 
Sene Altributes that are neutral in_the 
Sumation of the signiñcant people. Since 
ibu asial attention is paid to these at- 
Ena s. the child may or may not be 
telen „9t them, and it may be said that 
Unlike Si inattention’ has been at work. 
Because: vig ferag ae material, disavowed 
Significant adu been disapproved by the 
selective „ac ults, the material on which 
erent dies acts can, without 
se eitem ty, be incorporated into the 
attributes sk qv. |) if such behavioral 
in the e reps ater become important 
tween Sateen others, The difference be- 
ciation. ic ve inattention and disasso 
'S not clear cut, however, and is 


mere i 
Merely one of degree. 

indicat 

pleks) oe complex (in’di-ka-tér, kom- 
tion bac, Y Stimulus that arouses an emo- 


JECA pi = 

cdsi oe it has touched off some un- 
i us complex is termed complex in- 
z x s despite 


n tha aes: is i 
(Klapr ne might be credited with.’ 


man, JW. Group Psychotherapy. 
| and Stratton, New York, 1946) 
Indiffe ? A 
i erent [Sf Phoria. See euphoria, in- 


> Nervous  (in-di-ges’chun, 
escripti lagnostic term combining 
referring 5 Plve and etiological factors, 
ointes . SPecifically to symptoms of gas- 


Ing 7g ; aa > 
asssumed dyspepsia, the origin of which 


to be psy i ion- 
he syr psychological (emot 


Stitutes „ > "Ptom syndrome usually con- 
nal, color Combination of varied abdomi- 
timally ee and gastric complaints. Op- 
basi ies diagnostic validation of the 
through: for the symptoms is arrive 
§ppro the combination of two medi- 
Ventor, “ches: (1) the personality in- 
> Study, and investigation; and 
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(2) the exclusion of ‘organic’ disease by 
the full employment of the diagnostic 
skills and armamentarium of physical 
medicine. 

The symptoms of nervous indigestion 
are the overt result of the dysfunction or 
mal-functioning of the gastrointestinal 
viscera. This mal-functioning has the hid- 
den significance of expressing (in archaic 
organ language) the repressed emotional 
contlicts between adult and infantile goals 
and aims of the personality. 

A young man developed nervous indi- 
gestion following his father’s death from 
an accident for which the patient felt re- 
sponsible. Guilt reactivated infantile pat- 
terns in the gastrointestinal tract. After 
much medical investigation and treat- 
ment, satisfactory recovery followed psy- 
chotherapy. (Wei , and English, O.S. 
Psychosomatic Medicine (2nd ed.). W.B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia and 
London, 1949) 


individual and collective initiation. See 
initiation, individual and collective [S.]. 


induced schizophrenia. See schizophre- 
nia, induced [S.]. 

inelasticity of thought. See thought, in- 
elasticity of [S.]. 

infantile amnesia. See amnesia, infantile 
[S.]. 

infantile constellation. See under con- 
stellation, emotional [S.]. 

infantile curiosity. See curiosity, infan- 
tile [S.]. 

infantile level of fixation. See level of 
fixation, infantile [S]: 

infantile neurosis. See neurosis, infantile 
[S.]. 

infantile sexuality. See sexuality, infan- 
tile. 

infantile trauma. See trauma, infantile 
[S.J]: 

induction, dream. See dream induction 
[S.]. 

inhibition, occupational | (in-hi-bish’un, 
ok-i-pa’shun-al). An inhibition in the 
field of the work or vocation of a pa- 
tient. The concept ‘inhibition’ relates spe- 


cifically to the function and means a re- 
striction or reduction of some particular 


Inhibition, Specific 


function. Thus, an occupational inhibition 
would be a restriction or reduction in the 
patient's functioning in his occupation. 
This could be ‘evidenced in diminished 
pleasure in work, or in its poor execution 
or in such reactive manifestations as fa- 
tigue (vertigo, vomiting) if the subject 
forces himself to go on working.” 

In general, inhibitions ‘represent a lim- 
itation and restriction of ego functions, 
either precautionary or resulting from an 
impoverishment of energy.’ Thus, the oc- 
cupational inhibition may arise for cither 
reason. In some cases, there has been a 
widespread impoverishment of energy, a 
general inhibition in all the ego functions, 
of which occupation is only one. This oc- 
curs when the ego must use all of its en- 
ergy for some particularly difficult task 
such as mourning, the suppression of rage, 
etc. As a result of concentrating all its 
energies on this particular task the ego is 
unable to perform many of its other usual 
functions such as the sexual function, 
eating, work. 
hae bd reg sf occupational inhibi- 
tion, ee ie eee eee im 
tion of Ah, S, a precautionary limita- 
t of the work function. The inhil 
is carried out in ovd inhibition 
flict with th A A pl 

e super-ego. The strict super- 
ego has forbidden that any advantage or 
Success accrue to the patient Thus th 
patient must insure inadequate functi . 
ing in the work area, i.e. he inhit ae 
behavior in this area. In Freud's aes iy 
occupational inhibitions ‘subserve bes 5 
for _self-punishment,’ (Freud S The 
Problem of Anxiety. W.W. Nortor a 
Company, New York, 1936) w A 


inhibition, specific (—, spé-sif’ik), This 
psychiatric term denotes an inhibition in 
some specific function of the ego. Inhibi- 
tions may be divided into two main cate- 
gories, the specific and the general inhibi- 
tions. A specific inhibition is a restriction 
or ona of some particular function 
of the ego, e.g. of eating, of sexual func- 
tion, of locomotion, etc. An inhibition of 
eating would most frequently be expressed 
B anorexia; sexual inhibition as various 
orms of Impotency or frigidity; inhibi- 
tions of locomotion as an antipathy to 
ie in walking. These specific 
i ibitions (e.g. of writing) are renuncia- 
lons of functions which if exercised 
would give rise to severe anxiety or guilt. 
Under analysis this type of inhibition— 
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that is, of functions involving the use of 
the fingers—reveals an excessive erotiza- 
tion of the fingers. Writing acquires E 
significance of a sexual activity; and r 
lowing fluid to flow out from a tube 
a piece of white paper might have 
symbolic meaning of coitus. , 
“On the og hand, the mechan 
known as a general ae eg a 
the execution © 
This occurs W hen 


ay 
its various functions. cc! 
the ego is forced to use all 
for some ‘psychic task ol 
culty, as for example . - - 


wholesale suppression of affect, or aiy 
the necessity for holding er Thus 
mounting sexual fantasies in € n io exe- 
there is left no energy available fictions 
cute many of the usual specia P actions 
of the ego and many specia im, et 
such as sexual activity, eating, wore 


a reud, 
will be inhibited at the same time, (Parton 
S. The Problem of Anxiety. 3) i 
and Company, New York, 199 

‘al krī). See crys 


epi- 
initial cry (i-nish 
leptic. 
initiation, individual | 
(i-nish-i-a’shun, in-di-vij partic 
tiv) [<L. initiatio, -önis, D, De agin 
tion (in secret religious rites ee es 
ing i a . beginning; © intos 
a going 1N, entrance; D8 int 


and colectiv? 
rū-al an 


cred rites <initus, P-P- of i ide 
enter <in, in + We, to Brut takes plas 
ual initiation is a ritual ae tin i 
‘under the command of hea ‘ivi yal g0? 
cates a dedication to an, ot y of pur 
that demands the utmost eee votion; 
pose and unreservet _ Deo tra formei 
In such cases the libido mid 4 ultu, 
from its original objective vod a re 
one, usually in the framew king an 
gious idea. The coronation ‘lustrate su 
the ordination of a priest aed place 7 
an initiation. Initiation me jective wee 
i n 

some ethnic groups } nts m 
where, for instance, adolesce app" priat 
tiated into manhood en these cere 
ceremonies. The pane infantile ia 
monies is to direct, th (Baynes, wil 
into mature objectives. 


llia 
Mythology of the Soul. Wi 40) 


kins Company, Baltimore, orsonaliti® 
inmate personalitics- See $ : 
inmate [S.]. ont 


a i 
ences 
inner conscience. See consti 


[S.]. 


Innervation, Expressive 


Innervation, expressive (in-ér-va’shun, 
eks-pres’‘iv). This psychiatric term de- 
notes the starting of nervous energy or of 
nerve stimulus for affecting specific or 
express’ emotional activities: a type of 
behavior exemplitied by laughter, weep- 
ing, blushing, usually directed toward re- 
Fe el specific emotional ten- 

ns. Sexual phenomena are also consid- 
me as belonging in this category. Ac- 

rding to Alexander, these emotional ex- 
Aa N not motivated by utilitarian 
nn gg are present in voluntary be- 
ner ie expressive innervations are 
Kenca. y, even though they can be in- 
Pee bd to ğ point, by volition. (Al- 
Pxvchotentes egies T.M. Studies in 
New Ye mane d Tedicine. Ronald Press, 

ork, 1948) 


insanity a i ; 
jy ity and depravity. S seria 
insanity and [s.] ty. See depravity, 
insanit 


Stier ee (in-sanʻi-ti, kon- 
tury orth. ). An early nineteenth-cen- 
an eels term referring specifical- 
certain fon ot etiology or causation ot 
ers of at ee disorders. To the observ- 
isorders re time. it appeared that these 
etermined see of an inborn nature, pre- 
‘constituti ay congenital, hereditary, or 
eviant icant peculiarities, defects, or 
old ee $. In our newer terminology 
Would be nn constitutional insanity 
With site with mental disorders 
typic eee phylogenetic or geno- 
Contrast E an etiological factors, in 
Vitonmenta] cose some postnatal, en- 
n 1941 experiential causes. 
consider 
the f 
Mto 
mee fr 
Were A 
nsane noTwise—and those who have been 
eased acti some period of life from dis- 
dent or ir On of the brain, either perma- 
JMe ntermittent.’ (Quoted from Hunt, 
Orders on ray and the Behavior Dis- 
Ol. 2). Ronald Press, New York, 


mie Sampson wrote: ‘This, T 
» Might with propriety be made 
‘ou: ri ropriety He mas 
mation for a division of lunatics 
great classes—those who are in- 


om origi oe 
n Original constitution, and never 


Msani 7 
sekvet Ty, criminal sexual (—, krim‘i-nal 
he state of Michigan has 
a condition of insanity termed 
States: « Sexual insanity. The statute 
à menta] g Person who is suffering from 
feeblemj a ET and who is not insane 
aS existe a paea, which mental disorder 
or not less than one year and 
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is coupled with criminal propensities to 
the commission of sex offenses is hereby 
declared to be a sexual psychopathic per- 
son.’ (Michigan State Annotations XXV, 
XXVIII, 967 (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7), 1942.) 
(Abrahamsen, D. Crime and the Human 
Mind. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1944) 


insanity, normal (—, nawr’mal). ‘ “Nor- 
mal insanity” begins [writes Carl Jung, 
whose term it is] when the emotions are 
aroused. In these days we have ample op- 
portunity to observe this process on a 
grand scale. We can see every form of 
mental contagion, from the crudest sen- 
timentalism to the most subtle, secret 
poisoning of reason, and this among the 
so-called normal people—the average in- 
dividuals who largely make up a nation or 
a state. Their amazing defenselessness 
against suggestions, even against the wild- 
est social and political ideas and ideals, 
is not exactly a proof of the strength of 
consciousness and reason. But since there 
must be strength somewhere, it is pre- 
sumably in that which overcomes reason 
—in the irrational and emotional factors. 
(The Integration of the Personality. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1939.) For Jung the difference between 
insanity and what he terms ‘normal in- 
sanity’ is in degree—that is, the extent to 
which unconscious autonomy has over- 
come and supplanted conscious autonomy. 
Jung states that ‘the lunatic is an indi- 
vidual completely overcome by the un- 
conscious. The same condition may exist 
to a less degree in the case of a person 
whom we cannot characterize as lunatic. 
We then have to deal with a man who is 
only partially overcome by his uncon- 
scious, He is not entirely “beside him- 
self,” but only partially or metaphorical- 
ly. Or, the condition may be temporary, 
Such a case can be a matter of ordinary 
panic or some other emotional upset. In 
such a state of violent emotion one says or 
does things out of proportion, things one 
regrets afterward when reason is restored. 
Even the most normal individual is not 
proof against this danger. Under suitable 
conditions he will “jump out of his skin” 
and temporarily imitate the insane, with 
more or less success. Not much is needed; 
love, hatred, joy, or sadness is often 
strong enough to reverse the relation be- 
tween the ego and the unconscious. 

‘On such occasions, strange ideas may 


Insanity-panic, Neurotic 


seize upon otherwise sound individuals. 
Groups and societies, even whole peoples 
may have seizures of a similar kind: these 
are mental epidemics. In such a case only 
malevolent critics speak of a psychosis, 
while others speak of an “ism.” The ordi- 
nary lunatic is generally a harmless, iso- 
lated case; since everyone sees that some- 
thing is wrong with him, he i ickly 
taken care of. But the unconscious infe 
tions of groups of so-called normal peo- 
ple are more subtle and far more danger- 
ous, although they derive from the au- 
tonomy of unconscious processes just as 
much as does insanity.’ (Ibid.) 


insanity-panic, neurotic (-pan‘ik, nū- 
rot‘ik). Severe anxiety arising from the 
fear of becoming insane. 


insanity, partial (—. piir’shal). Through 
the ages various tests for insanity have 
been employed, such as the ‘wild beast’ 
test, the ‘child of fourteen’ test. or the 
test of ‘partial insanity,” which were taken 
over from the classical medicine of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. These tests 
indicate that a person can be 
sane’ despite the fact th 
demonstrated the human mind is a whole 
and does not consist of partial units. A 
person can be either insane or not, but 
not ‘partially insane.’ (Abrahamsen D 
Crime and the Human Mind. Columbia 
University Press New York, 1 ere 
, tk, 1944) 


would 
‘partially in- 
at from evidence 


Insecurity (in-sé-kiy’ri-tj Vs 
securitas <neg. in- + L, 
dom from care, unconcern, composure 
Ssecurus, free from care. untroubled 
<sé = sine, without + cura, care, solici- 
tude. ] Insecurity, more commonly, emo- 
tional Insecurity, is a feeling of unpro- 
tectedness and helplessness against mani- 
fold anxieties arising from a sort of all- 
encompassing uncertainty about oneself: 
uncertainty regarding -one’s goals and 
ideals, one’s abilities. one’s relations to 
others, and the attitude one should take 
toward them. The insecure person does 
not or dares not have friendly feelings in 
What seems to him an unfriendly world. 
He lives in an atmosphere of anticipated 
disapproval. He has no confidence today 
in yesterday’s belief, no faith tomorrow 
in today’s truth. 

Almost without exception, the emotion- 
ally insecure adult was an emotionally in- 
secure child. For it is in early childhood, 


n. [SNL in- 


securitas, free- 
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in the home, that the foundations for u 
development of a secure personality mu 
be laid. If this most important aspect © 
growth is neglected, the usual mesh 
that the child will be seriously hanc 
capped, probably throughout his ie. T 
the emotionally insecure person there = 
© living, no real happiness 
The development of emotional gees 
the child is dependent upon the eee 2 
tion of three specitic needs: genes E 
Preston's formulation, security aaa 
the three pillars of affection, Fig Sub- 
and consistency. (Preston, G-H. ii 
stance of Mental Health. Farra 
Rinehart, Inc., New Ye, ee M envi 

“Genuine parental affection 15 ee esome 
a fundamental prerequisite of w 1 and 
development as is the neec 


be no effective 


shelter. Personality develgpme sei 
erned basically by the amoun Aar ‘ie 
ness, and kind of affection sence 


Its presence of oy at 
rence between secur es 
substitut 


fant receiv 
spells the d 
insecurity. There are no 
affection. aani 
“Affection includes full aeret id for 
affectionate parent accepls ther “ye 
what he is, regardless of 4 gA 
she approves of any one pa 
he does. 


the cel 
“Children are unable to ks ait pat- 
tainties which arise from co mredic ab 
terns, if they experience, 5 aa 
fluctuations in which there n nh 
Frequent ebangrs of ea e 
break constantly into am toan 
forming friendships, belonging a t of 
horhood group, cementing i tae 
“home,” getting accustomed k 
of instruction. The child's nee ificatio k 
ency rests chiefly for its an have 
parental attitudes and parent D 
If you can predict wha 
morrow from what you price of YON 
mitted to do through ence in foresg 
ays, you acquire conlicer’ eet a : 
ona faith in jour ability o get a day 
If what you are penn ord permi 
depends, not on what yo ental jnd 
to do yesterday, but on ue 
tion, the stock marketi, e latest anday 
last night’s highballs, or he the SU ey 
on child training publishe ee you 
paper, then, as long as Y 2 re 
never know where you Stf, 
to any other human a 
Child Psychiatry. Char 
Springfield, Ill., 1948) 


Insight, Derivative 


Insight, derivative. See derivative insight 


insight, imaginative (in’sit, i-maj‘i-na- 
tiv). See empathy. 


Instigator (in’sti-ga-tér), x, [L.. a stimu- 
ator, instigator <in- stigare (only in 
compounds) to goad, prick, urge.] A term 
used to describe any member in a therapy 
group who stimulates others toward ac 
tivity or verbalization, See also catalytic 
agent [S.]; isolate |; nentralizer [3. J. 


ai anet, aim of (in’stingkt, am’ ov). In 
establish, the am ot an instinct as the re- 
total — of that state of relative 
before ppetismel balance which existed 
either ea A, was aroused, through 
be stite er al or internal stimulation. 

iam igh instinct arousal in an organ- 
that iten abe of tension or unpleasure in 
whole mom driving the Organism, as a 
‘applyin 1 e direction of “finding and 
ieving fi } ie Appropriate means for re- 
action ti e arousal tension—or dissatis- 
physiologis, S gratification, The Boston 
t omeostati: Cannon, coined the phrase 
relative oe equilibrium’ for this state of 
the term eed and balance, and used 
OF Fecas Cheeni for the multiplicity 
ism and Poon Interact within the organ- 
ulation į T to internal or external stim- 
n the directional trend of equilib- 


Tum, 


ral he aim of 


discrimin an instinct must be sharply 


Stinet, oe from the object of that in- 
Of thirst ie ia is the object of the instinct 
fied eed the aim of thirst is grati- 
of Water E à the imbibition and absorption 
@pearance the Ussues—namely, the dis- 

irstines s Bi the unpleasurable state of 
fying he or ‘thirst.’ The process of grati- 
Conscious stinctual aims is heralded in 

Cane a by the sensation of pleas- 
horanpi a Introduction to the Psy- 
us and tc Theory of the Libido. Nerv- 
No. „Mental “Disease Monographs, 
Sew York, 1942) 


sti 

menta Somplementary (—. kom-plé- 
Sexual insin € tendency of all infantile 
Mtegra] ets with an active aim to be 
teq Y associated with, or accompa- 
With a pa p€ antithetical instinct drive 


hood, t e Siue aim. In infancy and child- 
hese equa] oe mation or defusion (q.v.) of 
Sive instin and opposite active and pas- 
T han ctual aims is marked. On the 
& in adult life, with the achieve- 
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ment of emotional maturity at the so- 
called genital level, this persistence of 
antagonistic instinctual trends toward the 
same object tends to drop out or disap- 
pear. In childhood, side by side with the 
wish to beat, there exists the wish to be 
beaten. Analogously, the wish to look co- 
e s with the wish to be looked at; the 
wish to eat with the wish to be eaten. In 
adult life. one frequently finds, as an in- 
fantile remnant, the wish to be loved by 
a person and, simultaneously, the wish to 
love that person. 

The manifestation of two contradictory 
and opposite aims, one active and one 
passive, emanating from one instinct 
source, is the basis for the use of the 
term ambivalence (q.v.), which was bor- 
rowed from the field of chemistry. (Ster- 
ba, R. Jutroduction to the Psycho-ana- 
lytic Theory of the Libido. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs, No. 68, 
New York, 1942) 


instinct, death. See death instinct. 


instinct, destructive (—, dé-struk’tiv). 
See death instinct. 


instinct of curiosity (— ov ki-ri-os‘i- 
ti). See impulse, epistemophilic [S.]. 


instinct of mastery. See mastery, instinct 
of [S.]. 


instinct, possessive (—, po-zes‘iv). In 
the psycho-analytic sense, this term de- 
notes the drive for power, the individual's 
primitive urge to conquer and retain the 
love-object. In the infant, the possessive 
instinct manifests itself in the acts of 
sucking and swallowing, and in the stub- 
bornness with which the child holds on to 
the nipple of the mother. It is also shown 
in the capacity to control the anal sphinc- 
ter and thus retain the feces. The posses- 
sive instinct is partly responsible for the 
child’s excessive need of having exclusive- 
ly for himself the parents’ undivided love. 
Later the infant's crude possessive urge is 
transformed into a more socialized form; 
it becomes, one may say, ‘civilized, in 
order to be approved by the community 
and accepted by the individual himself, 
In this more socialized form, the posses- 
sive instinct may express itself in stingi- 
ness, punctuality, the habit of collecting 
things, even the search for intellectual 
knowledge, and in many other character 
traits. In the adult, the crude possessive 
urge is sublimated under the constant 


Instinct, Self-preservative 


exigencies of the super-ego (a code of 
moral behavior) and acquires a construc- 
tive quality, a proper intensity, and an 
acceptable direction toward admissible 
goals. (Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. W.W. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1938) 


instinct, self-preservative (—, seli-pré- 
zer’va-tiv). See Eros. 


instinctual anxiety. See anxiety, instinc- 
tual [S.]. 


instinctual renunciation. See renuncia- 
tion, instinctual [S.]. 


instinctual tension. See tension, instinc- 
tual [S.]. 


insufficiency, apperceptive (in-su-fish’- 
en-si, ap-ér-sep’tiv). In his studies of the 
vitally important psychic process of sym- 
bolism (the indirect representation of ob- 
jects or ideas by means of symbols) Sil- 
berer originated this term for the essen- 
tial cause of symbolism—an incapacity of 
the apperceptive faculty of the mind. 
Because of this incapacity the mind can- 
not truly and correctly apperceive the 
nature of some hitherto unencountered 
object by appraising the attributes of this 
object Sut generis, so to speak, but only 
by appraising similarities and/or dissimi- 
larities of the new object in association 
with some old (known) object. The new 
object then becomes synonymous with 
the old object and is given the same 
name. One is the other: the other is the 
one. Silberer stated (as translated by 
Jones): ‘In agreement with the majority 
of writers, I see the chief and most gen- 
eral condition of symbol-formation— 
valid with the phenomena of health and 
disease, in the individual and in the race 
~n an inadequacy of the apprehensive 
faculty In regard to its object, or, as one 
might also say, in an apperceptive insuffi- 
ciency.” (Jones, E.J. Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis, Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1949) 

ilberer recognizes two types of apper- 
Ceptive insufficiency: (1) of purely intel- 
lectual origin; (2) of affective origin. In 
the first type apperception is insufficient 
by reason of mental incapacity inherent 
in the organism (or by reason of a capac- 
ity as yet undeveloped), or by mental in- 
capacity of functional nature, i.e. as in- 
duced by sleep, fatigue, drugs, etc. In the 
second type apperception is insufficient 
because of psychopathology existing in 


7 
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Integrated Ego 


the interplay of affective (emotional) 
components attaching to the apan 
or to that which is to be apperceived. 


. = Fit: 
insulari psychological | instar 
si-kd-loj’i-kal) [ insularity, in the heme 
narrow-mindedness <insular, pertain m 
to or living on an island, tut cae 
little or no contact with the world a he i 
and so circumscribed in outlook, m P 
ity, and character <L. insularis, EN 
súla, island.| “The most importan E. 
to character formation Oi gorp mation 
ences is the modification or eon anette 
of egocentricity and psychologen ion to 
larity.” (Slavson, S.R. An Ve aliae 
Group Therapy. T he T New 
Fund, Oxford University Fress, 
York, 1943) 


atory (in’su- 
insulin treatment, ambulatory Kn 
lin trét’ment, am’bu-lå-tö-ri). {ment has 
cation of the insulin coma Pe tZ, 
been devised by Polatin and a anxie 
the purpose of relieving ae the physica 
and tension states as well as 

effects which may resu ‘a 
symptoms, such as loss o A 
marked weight loss. These Sen a 
occur in schizophrenia, 1n mn with e 
head has suffered a severe eA euss n 
sulting unconsciousness (Pa aicel i 
states), and in cases of hy : 


iq as well a 
ing or nervous dyspepsia as ent is called 


ppetite a 
ptoms ma 


gal ane 
psychoneuroses. The irea met my 
“ambulatory,” because the hami jod. 
walk about during the tre HE he in 
They are not in a coma, a5 e 
sulin shock treatment. treatment ne 
© “In ambulatory insulin i o y 
object is to induce, not oy weakness 
cemia, which manifests Ki i d 


i iration 
excessive perspiratio a 
ness. The treatment gonan 
intramuscularly relative T 
insulin, until the desire! 


glycemia is reached. . - +” the BYP ‘all 


er the injection 0 ‘hate by ne 
cemia is, in all cases, pre a whic! is 
meal rich in sugar an fae since He on 


atient can eat unas Es i 
Pally conscious. This gee ie 
once daily, six days a wee sents 
course of one hundred bag Ps 
tin, P., and Philtine, on Ne 
Helps. Harper and bare Ta 
1949.) Also called sub-s' 
insulin treatment. adit SJ: 
integrated ego. See ¢6% integ 


Integrative V iewpoint 


integrative viewpoint in psycho-analysis 
(in’té-gra-tiv vi‘point in si-kd-a-nal'i-sis). 
4 recent development in the outlook of 
print nag practice with a view of 
a § or integrating the sundry 
achievements of psychiatry and general 
ante, because in the course of a half 
PEDE Rar 50, each of the two branches 
with almost entirely in its own field 
i scant regard for the sister science. 

the ie re viewpoint emphasizes 
Sinise of the total reactions of the or- 
oina a sonras to the study of isolated 
fhe Ms ake hermore, it tries to integrate 
ion ae ge functions of the organ- 
otal Ne motives of behavior of the 
labotenecicine became more and more a 
¥ science, concerned mainly with 

isolated organs of the 
n the other hand psycho-analysis 
© point of view of studying the 
OF its eee and ‘especially the motives 
Proaches sh td b That these two ap- 
a eosin ene be integrated into one 1s 
(Aloxeng ation devoutly to be wished. 
in peter, F., and French, T.M. Studies 


S¥chosomati at 
7 tatic Me s 
New York, 1948) edicine. Ronald Press, 


inte] P 
pg j cctual Slant. See giant, intellectual 


intelle . 
ie inadequacy. See intellectual 
Í Y; inadequacy, psychical. 
intellige a 
i r ; š 
telligens ae quotient. See quotient, in- 
intere 


B0 (in-têr-8’rā RA 
Posed n-tër-&'gō), n. Stekels pro- 
Superego stitute for the Freudian en 
Jan super-e ccording to Stekel, the Freud- 

ea (q.v.) should be considered 
Moral Feige oe Watchman’ (the vigilant 
intermedi of the ego), but rather as an 
Pulses a aty between our inner crude im- 
those TERI final conscious aims of 
Prefers ge Ses. For this reason Stekel 
TA struct call the super-ego an interego 
Miser betwee functioning as a compro- 
and the monte subconscious trends 
he In al principles. (Stekel, W. 
P ubishi A retation of aes Liveright 
: ng Corp., New York, 1943) 


Mter 
rnal 
Pulsig, (organ ) compulsion. See com- 


i t, internal (organ) [S.]. 
; terperson 


°rsonq] Isi Process. See process, inter- 
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Intuition 


interpretation, action. See action inter- 
pretation [S.]. 


interpretation, serial (in-tér-pré-ta’shun 
sé’ri-al) [serial <L, series, a row, succes- 
sion, series, chain (of things).] This term 
applies to the elucidation of a consecu- 
tive number of dreams taken as a group. 
The interpretation of a series of dreams 
taken as a group gives the analyst impor- 
tant psychic material which no study of 
a single, individual dream can bring for- 
ward. In other words, when the patient 
describes a dream, the analyst should not 
confine himself to the interpretation of 
the individual dream, but should rather 
consider this dream in relation to previous 
dreams and also wait for the occurrence 
of further dreams before he reaches a 
conclusion. This is the only way to eluci- 
date very repressed material which ex- 
presses itself only in part in sundry 
dreams. After such a serial study the 
analyst can reconstruct the jigsaw puzzle 
of the whole conflict with the aid of the 
various pieces. ‘Serial interpretation is of 
great advantage. Should a symbol whose 
meaning seems inexplicable turn up, we 
can tranquilly await its reappearance in 
later dreams. It will recur often, until its 
meaning grows plain.’ (Stekel. W. The 
Interpretation of Dreams. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1943) 


interstimulation (in-tér-stim-i-la’shun) , 
n. [See stimulus(-tension) + -ation.] A 
psychiatric term denoting the modifica- 
tion of behavior in response to the pres- 
ence of others. In the case of a child, for 
instance, his general conduct is altered by 
the presence of one or more other chil- 
dren. Interest is stimulated or diminished, 
activity is intensified or decreased, and 
anxiety is heightened. 


intraconscious personality. See personal- 
ity, intraconscious [S.]. 


intra-uterine existence (in-tra-t’tér-in 
eg-zis‘tens). See intra-uterine. 


intuition (in-ti-ish’un), n. [See intuition 
(intellectual).] A literary and psychologi- 
cal term with no exact scientific definition 
or connotation. It refers specifically to a 
special method of perceiving and evaluat- 
ing objective reality. Intuition differs 
from foresight and conscious perception 
and judgment in that it relies heavily on 
unconscious memory traces of past and 
forgotten experiences and judgments. In 


Invalidism, Psychological 


this way, a storehouse of unconscious wis- 
dom which had been accumulated (in un- 
conscious memory) in the past is used in 
the present. 

Intuition is characterized by accurate 
‘predictability’ in the engineering and 
mathematical sense. It is also character- 
ized by the fact that people will feel and 
say ‘I don’t know just how I know that, 
but I know it’s correct,’ and it often is. 
The wisdom of the sum total of all past 
experiences, which have registered in some 
way or another in the individual, albeit 
these past experiences may be unremem- 
bered, is the generally accepted concept of 
what is meant by intuition. 

E.F.Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis, The Hogarth Pr Lit; 
and the Institute of Psychoana . Lon- 
don, 1950) states: ‘. . . the scientist who 
understands without having to learn to 
understand is working with and not 
against intuitive powers in the same way 
as the artist. He projects intuition which, 
when it works in reality to the discovery 
of real facts, must be initially based upon 
his own real bodily and psychical experi- 
ences. 


invalidism, psychological (in’va-lid-iz'm 
si-k6-loj i-kal) [See invalidism.| A psy- 
chiatric term describing the mental state 
of a patient who, though he has been 
cured of his physical illness, refuses to 
accept this fact. He repudiates the idea of 
getting well and gives a thousand ” s 
why he should continue to live a 
compelled to during the hi 
physical illness. 

Through this unrealistic attitude to- 
ward a physical illness, the patient ‘ac- 
cepts all the restrictions placed upon him; 
so much so that as he starts to recover, 
he resists any attempt to remove them.’ 
Such an attitude is observed particularly 
among children. ‘The child will not hear 
any encouragement to the effect that he is 
better and can do more now. Instead of 
recovering, he becomes a chronic invalid. 
When the situation is studied, it is found 
that he has learned that there are many 
benefits from being an invalid—extra at- 
tention, marked concern by his parents, 
extra food and toys, and frequent excuse 
from duties.’ The mechanism is largely 
an unconscious one, however; most chil- 
dren who suffer from chronic invalidism 
are not aware that they are using their 
disability as a means of gaining benefits. 


asons 
s he was 
height of his 
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Isolate 


(Pearson, G.H.J. Emotional Disorders of 
Children. W.W.Norton and Company; 
New York, 194°) 

ner’vus). An 


invalid, nervous (in’va-lid, 3 
ity to des- 


unscientific term used by the la 
ignate an individua 
bs A 5 ¥ or- 
set or emotionally disturbed, yet 10 


‘ 
i -eearded as a ‘men- 
dinary parlance is not regarded as a 


tal’ ca l 
ioni : aði inversion 
inversion in dream. See dream, inver. 
in [S.]. 
invo- 


involutional decades. See decades, 
lutional [S.]. i 
4 + -yvo-lu’shun- 
involutional depression (in-ve panes 
dé-presh’un). See jnvolutional ps) à 
‘ ‘acai S.J. 
inward picture. See picture, inward | 

cin RO? 
š r Fe Ey. irra 
irrational authority. See authority, 


tional |S 


, irrele- 
irrelevant language. Sce language, 1” 
vant [S.]- 
irritability, l 
kons’tik) [See acoustic(oph 
tory hypersensitivity. A ge 
fuse irritability is one of ae 
characteristics of the {raumat i 
‘From the point of view o Poa 
irritability is present m every Cí EI 
matic neurosis. It chiefly conc 

tory stimuli, but in so 
may be abnormal sens 
ture, pain, or sudden tac 
the phy siologic point 0 3 
a lowering of the threshold wt vie’ me 
from the psychologic poin actions: his 
state of readiness for fright ree eneral 
is intimately connected wita ditory hy’ 
hypertensity of these cases. ramon SY af 
persensitivity is the most © “de 
tom, being occasioned 
distributed sudden stimu usi establi ca 
the oldest sense organ w iie and the 
contact with its environm with fright: 
most intimately connects A z 
(Kardiner, A., and Spiege p Hoebers 
and Neurotic Illness. Paul b. 

New York, 1947) hate A 


the n 
group, any one of ties 
not participate In group peed ‘ 
contact with other mem b St esc we: 
They usually indulge in Ww" n sustif 

as isolating activity. See 4 


[S.]; neutralizer [S] 


Isolation, Psychic [ 673 
isolation, psychic (i-sd-la’shun. si’kik). 
Carl Jung's term for the sense of estrange- 
Ment from one’s fellows which is imme- 
diately felt upon experiencing material 
communicated from one’s collective un- 
Conscious, Under certain conditions ma- 
terial from this area of the psyche irrupts 
Into consciousness. ‘Such irruptions are 
n because they are irrational and 
NeNp. icable to the individual concerned. 
he mentee a momentous alters tion of 
“uae ity in that they immediately 
Fa 4 painful, personal secret that 
KE a the human being from his en- 
Hi se ara isolates him from it. It is 
except Ad ‘ig JU can tell to no one,” 
Fenian; ar fear of being accused of 
aly peornanaltty, aid with some justi- 
alls the Gr something quite similar be- 
an five Aiea It is still a long way from 
gical Lee s sensed irruption to patho- 
Mow tee row; but a layman does not 
W this, 


he result 


through a sec of the psychic isolation 
Of the oc is, as a rule, the vivifying 
or the feet ee atmosphere as a surrogate 
fellow ben, Sontnet with the individual's 
tion of th S (Jung, C.G. The Integra- 
hart, Ine... Fb car Farrar and Rine- 
ing and ex JI ew York, 1930.) Emphasiz- 
of such aut the comparative rarity 
ung “ite eee of the unconscious, 
Ness to the unc he resistance of conscious- 
frestimati Unconscious, as well as the un- 
Nece ty ort of the latter, is a historic 
herwis man psychic development, 
. se consciousness could never 


for ot 


lave dif 

i .. Saas a 

cious ai ctentiated itself from the uncon- 

Moder 2! points. The consciousness of 
em m 


an, however, has withdrawn 


It 


somewhat too far from the reality of the 
unconscious. We have forgotten that the 
psyche does not correspond to our con- 
scious intention, but is for the most part 
autonomous and unconscious. For this rea- 
son, the approach of the unconscious 
arouses a panic fear in civilized man, not 
least of all because of the threatening 
analogy to insanity. There is nothing ques- 
tionable to the intellect in describing the 
unconscious as a passive object; on the 
contrary, such an activity would corre- 
spond to rational expectations. But to let 
the unconscious happen and to experience 
it as a reality—this exceeds the courage as 
well as the powers of the average Occiden- 
tal. He prefers simply not to understand 
this problem. It is also better so for the 
weak in spirit, since this thing is not with- 
out its danger. The experiencing of the un- 
conscious is a personal secret communica- 
ble only to the very few, and that with dif- 
ficulty. Z? isolates the individual to whom 
it happens. But isolation effects a compen- 
satory animation of the psychic atmo- 
sphere, and this is uncanny.’ (Ibid.) 


isolation, psychological (—. si-k6-loj’- 
i-kal). A psychiatric term that denotes an 
individual's disinclination, aversion to, or 
fear of making contact with another mem- 
ber of the group. ‘In group therapy. . 
it may reasonably be believed that a pa- 
tient, who has thus formed a relation- 
ship with another individual in the cla 
has taken the first step in breaking his 
own psychological isolation.’ (Klapman, 
J-W. Group Psychotherapy. Grune and 
Stratton, New York, 1946) 


it (it). The same as Id. 


L 


la belle indifférence. See belle indifé- 
rence. 


lack of a reasonable ego. See ego, lack 
of a reasonable |S.]. 


land of childhood. See childhood, land 
of [S.]. 


landscape phobia. See phobia, landscape 
[S.]. 


language, gestural-postural (lang’gwij, 
jes’chur-al-pos’chtr-al). A method or 
form of communication between persons 
by means of gestures and or postures 
without resorting to the use of words. 
Communication of this kind is better 
known by the more inclusive expression 
‘communication by means of non-verbal 
language,’ and gestural-postural language 
is but one form of this. See language, non- 
verbal [S.]. 


language, irrelevant (—, ir-rel’e-vant) 
[ir- <neg. in- + L. relevans, -antis, pres. 
p. of relevdre, to lift up, raise, relieve 
(later L.) to bear upon, be pertinent to. | 
Words, phrases, utterances that have 
meaning only for the speaker and for no 
other person. In listening to schizophrenic 
patients, the psychiatrist commonly en- 
counters instances of irrelevant language. 
rife agentes an otherwise wholly in- 
g utterance, the patient has said a 
word, phrase, or even a sentence which 
conveys or communicates nothing to the 
pa iagrist, The patient has a clear un- 
erstanding of what his utterance means 


to himself, for it is hi i 
A is his own creation—he 
has made it u S 


up. According to Kanner, in- 

stances of irrelevant la biase Aea in 
‘the language of schizophrenia and early 
infantile autism.’ He points out that the 
irrelevant utterances, ‘though peculiar 
and out of place in ordinary conversation, 
were far from meaningless. Some words 
or phrases were metaphoric substitutions.’ 
Kanner cites the following example where 
an irrelevant utterance of an autistic child 
was traced to an earlier source: ‘Jay S., 
not quite four years old, referred to him- 
self as “Blum,” whenever his veracity was 
questioned by his parents. This was ex- 
plained when Jay, who could read tiuent- 
ly, once pointed to the advertisement of 
a furniture firm which said in large letters: 
Blum tells the truth.” Since Jay had 


» (Kanner, L- 


; w n. 
told the truth, he was Blun a iimas 


Child Psychiatry. Charles 
Springheld, INI. 1948) 


= eae 
language, metaphoric (—, mete an 
The term metaphoric language i C írom 
psychiatry in a sense rather differen: ia 
the one it has in rhetoric and, eraphor 
matter, in ordinary speech. + ae lit- 
means the use of a word (or pia 0 
erally denoting one kind ot agin 
idea), instead of another word SD ao o 
through suggested likeness. In ree a 
a psychiatric patient's aA (by 
guage., that other object MOr ed itself 
which the metaphor hs eanes or sim- 
aled entity ene 
r incom cly 
speaker 
- the Jane 


sible to the d 
logical and legitimate 
Hence, the term irrelevant 
guage of psychiatric 
framed in this kind 0 
phoric configuration. 


-V 
language, nonverbal (—: or sed 
Nonverbal language 35 adt, es sound 
words, but consists of gestis and $ 
facial expressions, pogram iy in che 
forth. In psychiatry. espe vetween docto 
psychiatry, communication sar val langu? 
and patient by way of non “at ma 


often tells more than any me initial 
spoken. For examp ie. ay atrist 4 
ae a between a child ps} “in ude with 
his young patient, the chert be estab 
regard to the psychiatrist re 
lished before the docto 
word. ia 
atic 
gaia i omat d. 
language, primitive psyches phrase use 
prim‘i-tiv si-kd-so-matl = e xP 
by L.E.Hinsie to anrach g oy means y, 
sion of feelings or thoug "that y wo 
bodily movements rather, ` a primitiv 
This mode of expression is vere was Viy 
and, indeed, ‘primitive lankos of b 
extensively developed 1n 
movements.’ _ ~ 
This Saray paver P 
can be easily observer -os, 
and in latent schizophren!¢ 
later in life develop a 
hibit rather early A 
bornness manifeste 
gestures, immobility © 


r exa 
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Lapse 


ments of the body. These children speak 
More with their muscles than with their 
Mouths.” For example. when they do not 
want to see anything they shut their eves 
lightly, or they close the lips tightly when 
they do not want to talk. In advanced 
schizophrenics body movements often ex- 
Press specific beliefs or delusions. A pa- 
tient may sway to and fro in the belief 
mat this movement is necessary to keep 
the universe going or may drop his out- 
roret hand repeatedly in the belief 
ie destroys the universe. (Hin- 
Macem ili uderstandable Psychiatry. The 

acmillan Company, New York, 1948) 


lapse Clays? « 
S aps’) [See > lapse.) Same as 
peti ome [See (redlapse.] Same a 
latent ho 


mosexuality see sex æ 
ity, | Osexuality. See homosexual 


atent |S]. 


law 

ife Of closure, See closure, law of and 
e-course [S]. 

law aaa 

shun} JTetaliation aw’ ov ré-tal- 

» The lex talionis, See talion. 


lay Motive (Jï 


i 3 mõ'tiv), See under tend- 
ency, final [S.]. 


lec 
ar anew i te r 
E omancy (lek'á-nō-man-sid, n. [< 


is u kanomanteia, dish-divining </ekdné, 
ivination pan ia manteia, prophesying, 
Means of | A method of divination by 
bowl hatan ooe person looking into a 

Which i ed with water, on the surface 
ames are le indefinite images of candle 
Used fre > reflected. ©- Herbert Silberer 
association to find the meanings 
«tons reported. ‘This showed ‘how 
ation|s] are merely the results 
edium's own complexes’ and the 
ation between the visions and 
Was well brought out. (Psyc/o- 
eoulew 1, 348, 1913-14, report- 
Versue h mee Silberer’s Lekanomantische 
sychoanaln 566-87, Zentralblatt für 
1912) alyse 77, 10-11, Wiesbaden, 


Ne m 
cose rel 


Thi ee 

lands queratice is widespread in Slavic 

Russian ng Christmastide. A well-known 

Into Poem has the following lines: 
They Sag With clear water 

ring © Village girls] laid a golden 


ar-rings of emerald, 
t a white kerchief, 
Di he bowl sang in harmony 


he Christmastide. 
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Libido, Displaceability of 


left-handedness (left’ han’ded-nes), n. 
See dextrality-sinistrality [S.]. 


legal sanity (lé’gal san'i-ti). See W- 
Naghten rule. 


leucotomy (lù-kot'ō-mi), 7.; leucotomy, 
frontal (—, frun’tal) [<Gr. /ewkés, white 
+ (lobo)iomy.]| See lobotomy, prefrontal 
[S.]. 


level of fixation, infantile (lev’el ov fiks- 
A’shun, in’fan-til, -til). ‘There are some 
women who remain fixated at infantile 
levels as indicated by their constant use 
of “baby talk” even in ordinary conver 
. There are men who take a childlike 
pleasure in being members of secret or- 
ganizations and attach great importance 
to the “signs,” “passwords,” etc.” 
(Kraines, S.H. The Therapy of the Neu- 
roses and Psychoses. Lea & Febiger, Phila- 
delphia, 1948) 


liar, pathological (lër, path-d-loji-kal). 
The pathological liars and swindlers are 
grouped under the category of ‘psycho- 
pathic personality.” ‘The pathological liars 
and swindlers are among the most inter- 
esting examples of the “charming scamps.” 
They are extremely imaginative and 
champion tellers of “tall tales,” in which 
they invariably play the leading role. 
They make social contacts easily and 
build up their stories by proper accesso- 
ries, such as accents, uniforms, forged doc- 
umentary evidence, and other items. From 
time to time newspapers report the ex- 
posure of a bogus nobleman, officer, dip- 
lomatic agent, or some other impostor. 
Their activity sometimes takes the form 
of sexual conquests, and they may obtain 
money under false pretenses, either on 
the promise of marriage or after a biga- 
mous marriage.’ (Lowrey, L.G. Psychiatry 
for Social Workers. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1946) 


libidinal transference. See transference, 
libidinal [S.]. 

libido-binding activity (li-bid’6-bin’ding 
ak-tiv’i-ti). See under immobilizing activ- 
ity [S.]. 

libido, displaceability of (—, dis-plis- 
à-bil'i-ti ov). A psycho-analytic concept 
pertaining to one aspect of the ‘libido 
theory’ of sexual development from in- 
fancy to childhood. In order of their ap- 
pearance and development, the libidinal 


Libido Is Asexual 


phases are usually considered as: (1) the 
oral, (2) the anal, (3) the masochistic, 
(4) the phallic, (5) the primary oedipal, 
(6) the latency, (7) the pubertal or sec- 
ondary oedipal, (8) the genital. 

Sexual excitations and gratilfications 
are specifically related to the erogenous 
zones, characteristic of each specific phase 
of libidinal development, and have been 
called ‘partial’ impulses, since they tend 
to form or contribute partial components 
to the total final pattern of fully achieved 
adult sexuality. These partial impulses 
are usually discernible in adult se cual life, 
in what we call ‘foreplay’ or fore-pleasure 
activities or perversion traits. 

In the individual's development these 
partial impulses can substitute for and re- 
place one another in both excitation and 
gratification, Dissatisfaction at one zone 
may make for earlier or later increased 
activity at another zone. This gives the 
metaphorical impression that the total 
sexual Instinct energy, or libido, is fluid in 
nature, subject to metaphorical hydro- 
Static and hydrodynamic forces. From 
this Impression are derived such psycho- 
analytic terms as ‘block,’ ‘recanalization,’ 

displacement,’ implying the shunting of 
se en and gratification from one area 
Ag a to another. (Sterba, R. /ntroduc- 
Libide x Psychoanalytic Theory of the 
Wee ervous and Mental Disease 
onographs, No. 68, New York, 1942) 


libido is asexual (— iz å-sek’shoo-al). 
a re go back to the earliest possible 
ae a of libido, we must admit 
einai ey probably have very early be- 
tat = in the unicellular animal, and 
Heh T such, the libido is in itself asexual, 
tò i ay be that we shall have to come 
es conclusion that the libido is al- 
eer i arua, and that it only becomes 
= al because it flows through sexual 

annels, 
Bo: considering all these points we 
Fa to wonder whether the libido really 
can be designated masculine or feminine 
F any circumstances.’ (Bousfield, P. 
reud’s Complex of the Overestimation 


of the Male. Psych A E 
ie i ne Ren 


libido, mobility of (—, mé-bil’i-ti ov). 

he libidinal energy’s characteristic ease 
of transfer from one object to another. 
Freud defines the libido as the total en- 
ergy available to the love instinct, Eros. 
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Libido, Plasticity of 


This instinct is one of the two sources of 
all human activity and it aims at the sat- 
isfaction of its need, which is ‘to establish 
ever greater unities and to preserve them 
thus—in short, to bind together. The 
other instinct, which likewise aims at the 
satisfaction of its need, is the death ie 
stinct, whose final aim is to destroy, to 
reduce living things to an inorganic Sa 
Basically the two instincts (both of sS 

atic origi spresent the physiologic 
matic origin) represent the pays" “The 
demands of the human organism. “th 
‘interaction of the two basic instincts i 
and against each other gives rise ae at 
whole variegation of the phenome 
life.” For example, the biologica 
tion of eating both destroys the 0 
and unites with it by i 

Initially, all libido is stored 
ego ‘and serves to neutralize me A 
tive instincts which are simu Lt ae 
present.’ This is the state of prima dis? 
cissism, Later, as the infant pepin B i 
cern an outside world, he begins id V 
the objects of the, outside wol of the 
libidinous energy, with the pe the 
love instinct. He ‘begins to C tibido—? 
presentation of objects with object li- 
change narcissistic libido into rected to- 
bido.’ The aim of uniting n moreovell 
ward objects. Throughout li g ward 
libidinous energy can be sen oE ease: 
different objects and withdraw an ergy 
This ease with which libidin 
can be shifted from one objech meu 
is termed ‘mobility of libido. a the fixe 
trasts the mobility of libido W! 


hes 
sas atta 
tion of libido, in which the libido fien the 
itself to particular objects af (Freud, 
attachment persists throug alysis. a 
S. An Outline of Psychoan York, 1949 
Norton and Company, New antl 
“nets s 90jer™ 
libido, object. See libido; €807 iad” 
, regan” 
libido organization (— fs]. 
shun). See under 207@, prim 4 


„isit 
libido, plasticity of (~> pres pido y 
That specific quality of t of the She 
makes for the adaptability ulses of tis 
instincts (or the partial a o tension 
libido) to modified discharB™ direct ® 
through indire, rather tha i oy 

ratification. , |. al 

ae a fate of instin®. 
that cannot be overtly, 0" tion ha p be 
charged in instinct gratific t o 
described under the genera’, 
vicissitudes of the 


Libido-quantum 


major vicissitudes, or indirect avenues for 
partial gratification and discharge of in- 
sunct, are: (1) repression with subsequent 
symptom and dream formation; (2) sub- 
Imation; (3) transformation of the in- 
Sunct aim into its opposite; (4) trans- 
formation of the direction of the instine- 
tual aim from an external abject onto the 
self. R. Sterba (Introduction to the Psy- 
cho-analytic Theory of the Libido. Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease Monographs, No. 
68, New York, 1942) states: ‘We owe our 
culture to the plasticity of the sexual in- 
stinct, which is manifested in its vicissi- 
tudes.’ See also libido. 


libido-quantum (-kwon’tum), n. [< Ž_L. 
Quantum, subst, ‘as much of . . . as, i.e. 
quantity, amount.] See ego-libido. 


libido stasis, See stasis, libido [S.]. 
libido, traumatization of the (—, traw- 
mat(a ee ov THE): [CF trauma, trau- 
nea S $ ~ization.] Injury of in- 
that ze: energy, ‘The author contends 
constitu depletion of the heterosexual 
ane uent of the libidinous urge by vir- 
or tra Psychic trauma in the moral sphere, 
nerg umatization must divert the libido’s 
Donent rg as to augment the other com- 
berve S; homosexuality, narcism and the 
“rsions are enlarged, at the expense 
a» 4 terosexuality, .. The word “trau- 
A applicable to material injury, the 
“traur e result of action, In the neologism 
it i matization” action takes place, but 
etar final: it continues in a state of 
HrPhosis.’ (London, L.S. Libido 
ions Geet Mental Therapy Publica- 
1946) ed. enlgd.). Washington, D.C., 


 scosity of (—, vis-kos'i-ti ov) 
Cous, AoOS#tE <L. viscosus, sticky, vis- 
th Psychiatric term carrying still 
fluidit, metaphorical idea concerning 
the libid y of the libido. The concept of 
following S Viscosity is apt because of the 
first, pE tWo characteristics of the libido: 
tom an slow pace of emotional growth 
enc are to maturity; second, the 
Or re rd of the libido to remain fixed at 
Phases f at slight provocation, to earlier 
e {o iMfantile sexual gratification. 
Velopm Ward movement of libidinal de- 
than gine is apparently more oscillatory 


Iri a 5 
S ressis » With Many strong reactionary 
S well nS of a kind of stubborn inertia, 


aS a tendency toward the main- 
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Life, Noon of 


tenance and reactivation of old or earlier 
phases of libidinal development. This 
makes for an instability and undependabil- 
ity of the newer or more recently ac- 
quired phases of developmental maturity. 
See libido, displacement of [S.]. (Sterba, 
R. Introduction to the Psycho-analytic 
Theory of the Libido. Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease Monographs, No. 68, New 
York, 1942) 


lie-detector apparatus. See apparatus, 
lie-detector [S.]. 


lie, white (1, hwīt’). Lying is one of the 
defense mechanisms that help the indi- 
vidual out of difficulties. We have a dou- 
ble standard for lying, differentiating a 
white lie which is harmless and condon- 
able from the lie that is told with mali- 
cious intent or habitually, just for the 
sake of lying. That white lies are just an- 
other mode of self-expression is borne 
out by the fact that primitive people in- 
variably lie when they wish to get out of 
some difficulty, and the same is true of 
children. Such a tendency among children 
is not considered pathological: it simply 
indicates an immature mentality which 
has not yet acquired all the necessary 
ethical habits and, therefore, follows its 
impulses. (Brill, A.A. Basic Principles of 
Psychoanalysis. Doubleday and Company, 
New York, 1949) 


life-course. See closure, law of and life- 
course [S.]. 


life cycle, evolutionary (lif’ si’k’l, ev-6- 
la’shun-er-i) [<Gr. kýklos, a ring, circle, 
round.] The living being at any one mo- 
ment of its history must be regarded 
merely as a phase of a life cycle. The 
whole life cycle of an individual is indis- 
solubly linked with previous life cycles, 
because of his ancestors, and the activi- 
ties of the organism can be understood 
only in the light of an individual as a link 
in the evolutionary life cycle. The uncon- 
scious of a person contains material which 
goes back through the previous life cycles 
of his ancestors to the very beginning of 
time. (Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the 
Soul. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1940) 


life, immanence theory of. See imma- 
nence theory of life [S.]. 


life, noon of (—, noon ov). A figure 
of speech denoting the dividing line be- 


Light-and-shadow Phobia 


tween the first and second halves of an 
individual's life: used by Jacobi in his 
book on the psychology of Jung. Refer- 
ring to Jung’s ‘functional’ and ‘attitudinal’ 
types he writes: ‘This opposition of the 
functions and of the conscious and un- 
conscious attitude intensities itself into a 
conflict in the individua rule. only 
toward the second half of : indeed, it 
is just that problem which indicate 
alteration of his psychological sit 
in that portion of life. Often it is precise- 
ly the capable persons, well adjusted to 
the environment, who, once past their 
forties, suddenly find that they are, in 
spite of their “brilliant mind.” perhaps 
not equal to domestic difficulties or are, 
for example, insufficiently suited to their 
professional position. If this phenome- 
non is correctly understood, it must be 
taken as a sign and warning that the in- 
ferior function, too. now demands its 
rights and that a confrontation with it 
has become a necessity. The latter, there- 
fore, plays in such cases the greatest role 
at the beginning of an analysis. 
, Just as the differentiation and isola- 
tion of that function which is constitu- 
tionally destined in the individual to en- 
able him most surely to find food and 
meet the demands of the external world 
is the most important psychic task in 
youll, the differentiation of the other 
eee only be taken up after the 
FOr befora the pena of this task. 
chored his eet ividual has firmly an- 
A coma an clousness in reality—and 
after a certain’ m adulthood, often only 
later life—the Be ats of experience in 
cannot ay Into the unconscious 
and should not be y d 
unless absolutely pus ye venture upon 
with the abatu aig any It is the same 
tutionally give g habitus. The consti- 
lead în tha be pat must take the 
individual ea st half of life, because the 
his place in th m all likelihood best find 
naturally giv e world with the help of his 
thie the g ven attitude. The task of let- 
own only oo habitus come into its 
of life. ‘Th ren during the second half 
extiavect a it wil be easier for the born 
accomplish o or the born introvert to 
the fist k iF rg ae! adjustment that 
SeA “a of life above all requires 
may ken z er explanation. Perhaps one 
enture the assertion: the born 
extravert gets along in the world more 
fe ean the fest, the born introvert in 
of his life; with which 
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Lisping 


justice is done at least approximately. 
The danger threatening both types 1s one- 
sidedness, An efficient person can he: s9 
far driven into the world by his extraver’ 
sion that he never finds his “W hone. 
His most personal, inner being hi 3 er HE 
strange to him. He is continually in eo 
from it, until one day he can go nO a 
ther. Or he may ed too mu 


have reli cs 
a 
upon his reason, 


have exercised — a 
strengthened only his intellectual "has 
tion, and now he perceives that ving 
estranged himself from his ow? nen 
core, No feeling reaches trom K enl 
to ihe nearest of his fellow-men. NO but 
for him who is open to_the Rigs tise in 
also for the introvert difficulties 4 ori- 
the course of life from his one Sand the 
entation. The neglected funcions g de- 
unlived attitude revolt—as a seize 
mand their place in the SE not othersises 
ality—the ide 


al 
sycholog}e 
SY itudina 


functions and both forms ¢ 
reactions are at the individu‘ í conscious 
in as nearly the same degree na n. d 
ness and disposability as apea ; 

ast. must a certain app it does 


once. at les ‘6 
ion to this ideal be attemplec „mand, 
tion t a de 


earlier as 4 
not make itself felt earlier Fs 
» sig 
then the noon of life ae 
summons to attain it now 


x » psyche, 
thereby to “round out the Bey ening 
that it may not go heed li ( rch 

fini f i ote. (J Í 
unfinished and incomp'¢ l eiD , 
The Psychology of C „G-Jung. K gan Lon 
Trench, Trubner & C ompany, 


don, 1942) ppobi 
light-and-shadow phobia. see 
light-and-shadow [S] see 


lip-pursing  (lip’-Pë r-sing), 
schnautzkrampf. 


£ 
n 
lisping (lisping), ”- [< ; lishi 
wlispian, to stammer, re articulal’y 
i e ective 7 pilan 
to lisp.] A type of de! oe bios 


in which the sounds ‘S b 
are not pronounced perfectly, b 
the tip and next narrow Paii (the socka 
of the tongue to the aN ` 
where upper front teet Tae pushing ing 
are pronounced by care: e u a 
tip of the tongue forwar z 
the edges of the upper 

when uttering the soun more 
speech disorders, lisping Fisping n 
in boys than in girls. 


Lithiasis, Hysterical 


based on any or all of the following etio- 
logical factors: (1) local conditions, sec- 
ondary to congenital or acquired organic 
defects; (2) mental retardation; (3) 
faulty training, especially as a result of 
Parental ignorance or carelessness and the 
e of ‘baby talk.’ It is this last factor 
a is the most important and the most 
: moi, and when it is operative lisping 
S often found to be a behavior reaction 
Pipe in the interest of some personal 
Ta geia goal. Treatment is directed to 
i maal or correction of organic de- 
C a to re-education of parents and 
A ts eeh classes are normally helpful 
ing the defect. 


Sine hysterical (li-thi’a-sis, his-ter‘i- 

enon lithiasis, the disease of the stone 
of whe Stone. | In the nine cases (eight 
abeled hee Women) of the disturbance 
linic’s ysterical lithiasis in the May 
Was mehe Fe the ‘hysterical lithiasis 
simply po hysterical nor lithiasis, but 
Nite Sin 'sease picture faked for a defi- 
oreign be These patients made use of 
ney stor odies that would appear as kid- 
Pebbles nes. One patient placed a bag of 
of the in the kidney region at the time 
Manufactory exposure. Another patient 

ine Boe a renal colic to obtain mor- 
ar, J le she was addicted. (Dun- 
Columbia tered: Bodily Changes. 
1946) Niversity Press, New York, 


o 3 hat 
Dré-friy., prefrontal — (16-bek’td-mi, 
Cor itun'tal) [<E. Jobe <Gr. lobés, a lobe 
+ ektomy, as in (top)ectomy 
Psychosurgical procedure con- 
the bilateral symmetrical excision 
lobes ppretrontal areas of the frontal 

+) 19S Procedure is much like pre- 
eres tomy, with the following ma- 
is 6 Nees: (1) prefrontal lobectomy 
bectom a Procedure; (2) prefrontal lo- 
estroys more cortex. Also called 
gectomy. See lobotomy, pre- 


lobo 
t s A 
frunta)” ferent (16-bot’6-mi, pré- 


DA lobotomy, transorbital 
sisting of Psychosurgical procedure con- 
Of the fror, lation of the prefrontal area 

at po risen lobe. The prefrontal area is 
to Brod; ton of the frontal lobe anterior 
As a ye nann’s area 6, the premotor area. 


= 


ation PSychosurgical procedure, the oper- 
n Cont ordinarily performed bilaterally. 


trast to frontal lobectomy, which 
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Lobotomy, Prefrontal. 


is an open procedure in which tissue is 
excised and, therefore, more direct corti- 
cal damage is caused, the lobotomy pro- 
cedure is ‘blind.’ A hole is drilled through 
the skull and a leukotome is inserted to 
cut white nerve fibers connecting the 
frontal lobe with the thalamus. Thus, in 
lobotomy, there is less cortical damage 
than in lobectomy. This procedure inter- 
tupts frontothalamic and thalamofrontal 
fibers and also the association systems of 
the frontal lobe. 

Prefrontal lobotomy was among the 
first psychosurgical procedures used in 
the United States. It seems to reduce 
anxiety feelings and introspective activi- 
ties: and feelings of inadequacy and self- 
consciousness are thereby lessened. Lobot- 
omy reduces the emotional tension asso- 
ciated with hallucinations and does away 
with the catatonic state. Because nearly 
all psychosurgical procedures have unde- 
sirable side effects, they are ordinarily 
resorted to only after all other methods 
have failed. The less disorganized the 
personality of the patient, the more ob- 
vious are post-operative side effects. For 
this reason, bilateral prefrontal lobotomy ` 
is employed more commonly in schizo- 
phrenia than in any other disorder. Pre- 
frontal lobotomy is of value in the follow- 
ing disorders, listed in a descending scale 
of good results: affective disorders, ob- 
sessive-compulsive states, chronic anxiety 
states and other non-schizophrenic condi- 
tions, paranoid schizophrenia, undeter- 
mined or mixed types of schizophrenia, 
catatonic schizophrenia, and hebephrenic 
and simple schizophrenia. Good results 
are obtained in about 40 per cent of cases, 
fair results in some 35 per cent, and poor 
results in 25 per cent or thereabouts. The 
mortality rate probably does not exceed 
3 per cent. Greatest improvement is seen 
in patients whose premorbid personalities 
were ‘normal,’ cyclothymic, or obsessive- 
compulsive; in patients with superior in- 
telligence and good education; in psy- 
choses with sudden onset and a clinical 
picture of affective symptoms of depres- 
sion or anxiety, and with behavioristic 
changes such as refusal of food, overac- 
tivity, and delusional ideas of a paranoid 
nature. 

Convulsive seizures are reported as se- 
quelae of prefrontal lobotomy in 5 to 10 
per cent of cases. Such seizures are ordi- 
narily well controlled with the usual anti- 
convulsive drugs. Post-operative blunting 


Lobotomy, Transorbital 


of the personality, apathy, and irresponsi- 
bility are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Other side effects include distracti- 
bility, childishness, facetiousness, lack of 
tact or discipline, and post-operative in- 
continence. 

Prefrontal lobotomy has also been used 
successfully to control pain secondary to 
organic lesions. In this case, the tendency 
has been to employ unilateral lobotomy, 
because of the evidence that a lobotomy 
extensive enough to relieve psychotic 
symptoms is not required to control pain. 

Since the introduction of prefrontal lo- 
botomy and prefrontal lobectomy various 
other psychosurgical procedures have 
been initiated—transorbital lobotomy, 
thalamotomy, cortical undercutting, and 
topectomy. The present trend is toward 
selective operation, the particular pro- 
cedure being chosen on the basis of the 
nature of the disease, its duration and 
extent, the patient’s age, etc. Also called 
frontal lobotomy; prefrontal leukotomy; 
frontal leukotomy. 


lobotomy, transorbital (—. trans-awr’- 
bi-tal). A psychosurgical procedure con- 
sisting of partial ablation of the prefron- 
tal area, The approach is through the su- 
perior conjunctival sac, and the operation 
is usually performed bilaterally. The 
piane of section corresponds roughly to 
: ae topectomy [S.] but, like prefron- 
al lobotomy, the procedure is a ‘blind’ 
one and white matter rather than gray 
matter is destroyed. The incision inter- 
ps the frontothalamic and thalamo- 
pone radiations and also the frontal 
obe association fibers. Some surgeons 
prefer the transorbital approach to clas- 
ney prefrontal lobotomy, because they 
a that incontinence, apathy, and other 
w esirable side effects are less frequent. 
ee lobotomy, prefrontal [S 


loneliness, f onli é 
, fear of (ldn’li-nes, fér’ ov). 
See fear of being alone. 


look, paranoid (look’, par'å-noid). The 
acial appearance of a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic when he thinks about certain of 
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Lunacy, Moral 


his complexes. ‘In a few patients, ma 
phenomenon can be evoked or made g 
disappear again momentarily by ehe 
the subject of conversation. o ne: 
know on what it is based. Often e é 
mains perfectly recognizable even led 
mask leaves nothing but the eyes VIS! ee 
(Bleuler, E. Dementia Praecox o 
Group of Schizophrenias. ae 
Universities Press. New York, 195 
loveless home. See home, loveless (S.J. 
iv’, muTH’ĉr). The feel 


i iveness; 
ing of affection, devotion, possesslv 


and the need of protecting the frequent 


called an instinct, a proclivity 
in a woman, because she 
er and for no other reason. . 
be something to this idea, bu een 
stinet” is not all that is involve = 
eral, people love those for Wate 
have to make sacrifices, #7) 
mand sacrifices. Not only coed 
many other types of pressu emily, or 
mores, the expectancy of the er hus 
her to act in a motherly war, pity for 
band’s pride in her motherhor volved in 
the helpless infant—are ane and a7 
setting up the pattern of fe ree 

tion we recognize as mother f 
kau, P.V. Mental, Hygiene ork, 
Health. McGraw-Hill, New an old 


ee tal). 
lunacy, moral (1u’na-s!, more goial 
psychiatric term emphasi# toma 
moralistic attitudes towar 
behavior disorders, for whic 
day one og vee 
sonality; (2) consu? 
eroniy: (3) the impu se n 

rversions. 

is the contrast between 
new terms, We thu 
change from the mora 
and punitive attitudes o 
objective, scientific, 
mined understanding ° 
(Hunt, J.McV. Persone, 3 Ronal 
havior Disorders (Vol. Da 
New York, 1944.) See als 
sanity and 


M 


made-to-order dream. See dream, made- 
to-order [S.]. 


magical communion. See communion, 
magical [S.]. 


magic helper. See helper, magic [S.]. 


fst phantasy. See phantasy, magic 


magic phase. See phase, magic [S.]. 


Magna Mater (mag’na ma’tér, mag’na 
ele SE) [L., (the) Great Mother.] Cyb- 
Asia Mino cult as a goddess originated in 
Roma inor (Phrygia), later known to the 
aes ns most commonly as the Great 
aa | of the Gods, the symbol of uni- 
and e motherhood, „the parent of gods 
creat very living being, particularly wild 

are In her reputed nocturnal wan- 
oe over wooded mountains, the reli- 
MET of semi-demonic Corybantes 
dances ne with noisy music and armed 
eunuch er festivities were celebrated by 
the Gal nes (wearing women’s attire), 
togethe i, headed by the chief Archigallus, 
of ae with the priestesses, amid rites 
tures ot ety ee and dancing (to the 
in utte wild music), until they collapsed 
one oes The term designates 
(in Jun g’s archetypes. See archetype 


ornk s povehology) TBJ; archetybe, 


maladie des tics (ma-la-dé’ dā tēk’) [Fə 
S sickness,] See tic. 


malari à-pi 
alarin therapy (mà-lâr'i-a ther’a-pi). 
malarial treatment. 


Male . į : . 
male ami See climacterium, 


mali; , s 7 
nant TS. at neurosis. See neurosis, malig- 


mali " : 
lignant [Spee See psychosis, ma- 


mani $ n 
ing) 3 wandering (ma’ni-a, won’der- 
+ See wanderlust; wandering impulse. 


manic- s E P 
iv rey Rressive cycle (man‘ik-dé-pres - 


an See psychosis, manic-depressive- 

amt 

syaw NS perfection (ma-né’ dë per-fek- 

compulsi F., perfection mania.] The 

uals eee tendencies of certain individ- 
achieve perfection in everything 


they do, or in anything that is done for 
them. Everything in the life of these in- 
dividuals has to be 100% moral, 100% 
good, 100% clean, 100% efficient, 100% 
perfect. This constant preoccupation 
haunts the individual in every aspect of 
his life. According to Stekel the manie de 
perfection ‘is a direct consequence of the 
patient’s desire to strengthen his sup- 
posedly insecure position in life.” (Stekel, 
W. Compulsion and Doubt. Liveright 
Publishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


manie de rumination (— — rii-mé-na- 
syawN’) [F., rumination mania.) This 
term was introduced in psychiatry by Dr. 
Pierre Janet to describe the morbid tend- 
ency to recall to mind and consider past 
events again and again. One may say that 
in the neurotic the events constantly re- 
suscitated in the mind are, in general, ad- 
verse or painful experiences. It seems that 
there is a quality of remorse in the re- 
peated rememoration of the past. The pa- 
tient seems to tell himself: ‘If I had done 
this instead of that, things would have 
been much better.’ (Stekel, W. Compul- 
sion and Doubt. Liveright Publishing 
Corp., New York, 1949) 


manifest dream. See dream, manifest 
[S.]. 
manual sadism. See sadism, manual [S.]. 


marriage, response in. See response in 
marriage [S.]. 

marriage, therapeutic (mar'ij, ther-a- 
pu'tik). As an adjunct to their treatment 
certain probably well-intentioned, but 
misguided, physicians actually advise mar- 
riage for their patients. Generally, this is 
rationalized in the following fashion: it 
functions as an impetus or catalyzer for 
the patient, forcing the emergence of 
emotional maturity. As a rule, these pa- 
tients have presented themselves for 
treatment for the symptomatic physical 
expression of disorders of neurotic psy- 
chogenic origin, usually centering around 
yarious forms of psychogenic impotence 
in the male, and frigidity and sexual aver- 
sion in the female. When such individuals, 
upon the well-meant advice of physicians, 
actively carry out the counsel to marty, 
the specific character-testing intimacies of 
the marital situation, particularly in the 
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Masked Affection 


sexual sphere, soon precipitate the symp- 
toms of their characterological emotional 
inadequacies. As a therapeutic medium 
the advice ‘to marry’ is commonly either 
contraindicated or unnecessary. 

The best guarantee for the development 
of marital problems is for two immature 
personalities to ‘fall in love’ and marry. 
Contrariwise, when two mature people 
find each other attractive and marry there 
is the best chance for marital happin 
One of the criteria of minimal maturity 
for marriage is for people to assume the 
responsibility of their own choice, and to 
marry ‘under their own steam.’ (Weiss, E., 
and English, O.S. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine (2nd ed.). W.B.Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia and London, 1949) 


masked affection. See affection, masked 


[S.] 


masked compulsion. See compulsion, 
masked [S.]. 


masked homosexuality. See homosexu- 
ality, masked [S.]. 


ao obsession. See obsession, masked 


masochism, mass (maz’ok-iz'm, mas’, 
mas’). By this term Reik denotes ‘the 
mixture of (a) renunciation of one’s own 
power and (b) enjoyment of its being 
used by Proxy,’ such as may be seen in 
ee enthusiasm and devotion shown by 
€ Masses to a dictator, who completely 

n d pletely 
dominates the will of the individual. In 
ee are partially exer- 
: Y impersonating it in 
that of a single man,’ their hero. At the 


masochism, mental (—, men‘tal). See 
masochism, ideal, 


masochism, psychic (—, si’kik). See 
masochism, ideal. 

masochism, social (—, sé-shal). This 
term is employed to denote a characteris- 
tic subordinate attitude toward life, forc- 
ing the individual to a submissive and 
Passive behavior, which enables him to 
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Mastery, Instinct of 


stand defeats, privations, and misfortune. 
Such a situation can be described as â 
‘giving up’ attitude. (Reik, T. Masochism 
in Modern Man. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., New York, 1941) 


masochism, verbal (—. vēr'bal). A pays 
chiatric situation in which the masochist 
individual who craves to hear insulting $ 
humiliating words derives sexual exc in 
ment by imagining himself abused ee 
sulted verbally. A certain choice, aoe 
sion, or emphasis of words and et 
seems important for the sexua Chistic 
ment. Dialogues during Gin mee ere 
phantasy are quite frequent. T AAT 
ined situations ‘are frequently ine ad ye 
for years with little or no change, gall 
remain exciting. Alterations are 
restricted to trifling displace 
substitutions of persons, times “7 valled 
while the main theme, if it may ehism il 
so, is adhered to,’ (Reik, T. eee nC: 
Modern Man. Farrar and Rinehat, 
New York, 1941) 


masochistic sabotag 
ochistic [S.]. 


as” 
e. See sabotage, m 


P ass 
i m, M 
mass masochism, See masochism, 


[s.J. 


4 
mass therapy (mas’, > 
psychotherapeutic term an yt 
various group techniques, Pjass 
didactic, recreational, an 


used for large groups. retingkt 
wine as’ter-i, institor, 
a stinct of (mas ter- as 
te hee ster <L. magister | com” 
s Sa a 
chief, superior, one es m ae 
i i rom A (5 
parative in form, great) +t ichel, 


arativ IUS, e 
parative of magn prording t0 tel 
Ac dle 


yar, suffix) + -y.] Acco i aif J 
boaster means the ability T epore 
demands and inner drive ia assure Sore 
gratification when necessary ces.’ ne 
isfaction even against pe pent on on 
exists, however, no insti om fe e 


« ral ai a 
is a genera, jpstinCt 

is 
t of a specific 19") sat 7 


s no instinctu re ar 


tering. Mastery 
organism, ae 
Although there 15 Bey, 
faction associated with ae A na ose 
jleasurable feelings in ™ tities The 
ki enjoying one’s own 4 in 
pleasurable feelings are m in the infond 
growing infant. They an he has er 
because through lake pee? 
certain overwhelming a0 pe had 
felt these anxieties Pecani 
unable to exercise partic 


Mastery, Oral 


control particular situations. When the 
infant finds that he can now exercise these 
functions or overcome these situations 
Without experiencing the previous over- 
whelming anxiety, he experiences a cer- 
tain kind of pleasure. Also, when the anx- 
lety arising out of the inability to master 
a particular excitation is relieved, an 
erogenous pleasure in the excitation is 
now possible. For example, a child tossed 
into the air will have a fear of falling. If 
he has confidence in the tossing person 
and the height is not too great, he will 
ne this fear. Then the child will 
ave pleasure at the relief of anxiety, and 
ge also be able to enjoy the pleasur- 
a sation of the equilibratory and 
ayes ys perceptions arising out of be- 

ou into the air, (Fenichel, Q: The 
Naan analytic Theory of Neurosis. WW. 
See a and Company, New York, 1945.) 

also mastery, oral [S.]. 


whieh W oral (—, d’ral), Mastery in 
implem he mouth is the organ utilized in 
techni enting the mastery. Mastery is a 
a ating i Which the infant utilizes in 
Seekin & itself to its environment when 
fourth: to control (master) it. ‘In the 
nique ene of life the mastery tech- 
ing it Onsists of seeing an object. grasp- 
may “pe directing it to the mouth. This 
Kara ed the phase of oral mastery. 
and N ei A., and Spiegel, L. War Stress 
Inc., NE lite: Paul B. Hoeber, 
instinct of ST 1947.) See also mastery, 


ma . 
tration, compulsive (mas-tér-ba’- 
Mastik Pul siv). A constant impulse to 
ate exhibited by some children, 
a environment and uncon- 
rith sexual-erotic phantasies. 
Childe G.H.J. Emotional Disorders of 
ew Vo, W.W.Norton and Company, 
ork, 1949) 


Mas y 
e rapation, normal (—, nawr’mal). 
tals ing or manipulation of the geni- 


taining the hand for the purpose of ob- 
8enera] €asurable sensations. In a more 
stimulation” masturbation includes ‘any 
a body of any part of the person's 
rable for the purpose of obtaining 
ice © Sensations.’ This widespread 
eke on among children and 
ong bos is said to be more prevalent 
rived CYS than among girls, When de- 
adults m a satisfactory sexual life, many 
asturbate; married couples sepa- 
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Masturbation, Repressed 


rated for long periods and persons pro- 
hibited from sexual contact are often 
driven to masturbation. (Pearson, G.H.J. 
Emotional Disorders of Children. W W. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1949) 


masturbation phantasy (— fan’'tå-si). A 
psychiatric term which denotes any of 
the sexual, erotic phantasies accompany- 
ing the act of masturbation. ‘There seems 
to be a difference between the way the 
child masturbates during the oral and 
early anal-sadistic periods and the way he 
masturbates later. Perhaps during these 
first periods the child does not have sufñ- 
cient concepts or is too unaware of his 
concepts either to have or be aware of 
phantasies. He is only aware of the pleas- 
ure in the sensory experience. On the oth- 
er hand, the content of the masturbation 
phantasies during the later part of the 
anal-sadistic, phallic, and latency periods 
and adolescence is either erotic or aggres- 
sive, although both elements may be com- 
bined at the same time. The erotic phan- 
tasies are sensual in nature, and the love 
object is the parent of the opposite sex, 
if the phantasy is heterosexual, and the 
parent of the same sex, if homosexual. 
Since aggression is combined with the 
erotic sensual drives, the phantasies will 
also have a sadistic or masochistic and an 
active or passive coloring. The aggressive 
phantasies are hostile and destructive in 
nature and have as the object one or the 
other parent.’ (Pearson, G.H.J. Emotional 
Disorders of Children. W.W.Norton and 
Company, New York, 1949) 


masturbation, repressed (—. ré-prest’). 
A psycho-analytic term referring to the 
almost universal fate of early primary in- 
fantile masturbation activity. These urges 
become repressed under the censorious 
and critical forces of external parental ad- 
monitions, coupled with the intrapsychic 
erection of analogous forces (parent im- 
ages, ‘super-ego,’ or conscience) within 
the child. The pleasure-seeking masturba- 
tory urges succumb to repression by the 
desire for ‘goodness,’ ‘cleanness,’ paren- 
tal love, and approval. The repression of 
early infantile masturbation can remain 
the prototype for a guilt-ridden attitude 
toward all subsequent pleasure-seekings 
of a more adult nature. The guilt-feeling 
concerning enjoyment and the need to 
justify one’s right to pleasure often stem 
from these early masturbatory conflicts 

E.F.Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 


Masturbation, Symbolic 


cho-analysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states the following concern- 
ing a patient with this conflict: ‘Dreams 
around those two first essays of departure 
from the punitive system of her life 
brought the first hint of repressed mas- 
turbation and the interest of these dreams 
was the fact that she and I continually 
changed roles. Now I was her id [or in- 
stinctual urges] and she represented su- 
per-ego, and then I became super-ego to 
her id wishes.’ 


masturbation, symbolic (—, sim-bol’- 
ik). The displacement of thinly disguised 
masturbatory activity upon bodily parts 
and organs which function as symbolic 
objects substituting for the phallus- 
clitoris, or penis, even if they give no di- 
rect orgastic gratification. Such symbolic 
masturbation can consist of nail-biting, 
playing with hangnails, pulling the cuti- 
cle, twisting the coat sleeve or handker- 
chief corners, pulling at buttons, twisting 
and plucking hairs or hair strands, finger- 
Ing nose, ear-lobe, or inserting of finger 
into nose, mouth, or ear. These symbolic 
substitutive masturbatory activities are 
frequently the foci for analytic interest 
and for interpretation as they appear in 
the course of a psycho-analysis, They also 
appear as symptomatic behavior in the 
peychopathology of everyday (‘normal’) 


In telling of her interpretati S 
behavior in the course af her ge 
an adolescent girl, E.F Sharpe (Collectec 
hoe a Psycho-analysis. The Hogarth 
pba td., and The Institute of Psycho- 
Le = London, 1950) states: “After 
ee doe I found myself doubting 

Wisdom of having so direct and early 


an inter i a 
btbation On of her symbolic mas- 


a terialization, hysterical (må-tēr-i-al- 
za’shun, his-ter‘i-kal) [<material <L. 
materia, stuff, matter + -ization.] A term 
pag ay Ferenczi to characterize the proc- 
a Me rough which hysterical individuals 
a rt their repressed phantasies into 
atterations of physical functions. 

One of the prerequisites for the devel- 
opment of conversions is the turning from 
reality to phantasy, ‘a replacement of real 
sexual objects by the phantasy representa- 
tives of infantile objects.’ Thus the day- 

reams of hysterical individuals are fre- 
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Mechanism, Flight 


quently connected with repressed instinc- 
tual impulses. Sometimes when the day 
dreams come too close to the repressed 
instinctual impulses which they satisfy, 
they, too, must be repressed. In the oe 
step, the repressed phantasies return ee 
distorted form as conversion symptoms 
Thus the repressed thoughts oma i 
‘hysterical materialization,’ finding eae 
substitute expression ina material me “a 
of physical functions.’ The particu mie 
terations occurring in physical func a 
symbolize certain specific memon oe 
phantasies, determined by the pao 
history and centering around the rep ihe 
instinctual demands and the anche 
cause, Sometimes the conversions ca ms 
analyzed in the same way as greai RA 
the underlying phantasies uncov ae ae 
often the same distortion mechan men 
used. (Fenichel, O. The eos an 
Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Nor 
Company, New York, 1945) 


a 


0- 
. c overpr 
maternal overprotection. See 


tection. maternal [S.]. 


ide, 2 
mattoid (mat’oid), n. [<It. matte Tato 
slightly mad person <a A per 
L. mat(t)us, drunk, intoxicate ‘of genius 
son of erratic mind, a compoun® © ©) orm 
and fool. Eugenio Tanai use haracter 
for that sub-group of parano™ mulousness 
ized by abstract delusions, Frese patienti 
and feelings of ae ge ic an 
have no hallucinations, D! üs 
ambitious types. G. Lomhtazs rics, etC-s 
term mattoid for cranks, ec¢ ut are 7° 
who are not overtly paye one chosis- 
ther on the borderline of a P pilk: 


McNaughto 


mek 
mechanism, compensatory ‘ “ie 
kom-pen’sa-t0-ri). bg? ant 
choneurotics] who are woe ensatory Seg 
selves often develop a oe 5 ve 
tude of intolerance of © Sho a e 0V! a 
common to find that gin ive 
ing, over-certain, a itive, 200 
ae are underneath shy, sensi Fre 
fearful of en Of 
uently they will criti themselV 
os the very faults which DOY Therap) al 
display.’ (Kraines, H; = a & Fe 
the Neuroses and — . , 
iger, Philadelphia, 1948 atl ego 
x it’). 4 
mechanism, flight (— at af pre 
(or psychic structure s) ol suffe 
dure to escape from unbear 


are erotig the 


Mechanism of Forgetting 


aL pointed out one or two other methods 
by which the ego attempts to escape from 
the sufferings connected with the depres- 
Sive position, namely either the flight to 
Internal good objects (which may lead to 
Severe psychosis) or the flight to external 
good objects (with the possible outcome 
of neurosis).’ (Klein, M. Contributions to 
Psycho-analysis, 1921-1945. The Hogarth 
Press, Ltd., London, 1948) i 


mechanism of forgetting. See forgetting, 
mechanism of (Sal: 


mechanism, scapegoat (—, skāp'gōt’). 
a term used to denote the mental state of 
a patient who has strong antisocial feel- 
an Aa looks for incidents on which he 
ho me ace, project, and rationalize his 
Ea ities, (Burton, A., and Harris, R.E. 
tet Case Histories in Clinical and Ab- 
N val Psychology, Harper and Brothers, 
ew York, 1947) 


ie complex. See complex, Medea 


a ee : 
mediumistic hypothesis. See /ypothe- 
S, Mediumistic [S.]. j 


koacholia, hypochondriacal (mel-an- 
complèx i-pō-kon-drī'à-kal). A symptom 
ibition ie of depressive affect, in- 
chonda o thinking and acting, and hypo- 

is s acal delusions. When not organic, 
schizophreom „complex is almost always 
contrast ae in nature. Monoideism, in 
ere be aln the simple melancholias, may 

ere ea Most absolute. For long periods 

e ORE to be no thoughts other than 
plaints pee repeated wishes, com- 
affect see maledictions. Even though the 
Sonality EN dominate the entire per- 
and exa is typically stiff, superficial, 
of grandes eed. In this condition, ideas 
fears and ur may co-exist with appalling 
tradicti terrors in spite of logical con- 

lons involved, 


melancholi r 
; ia i F a 
tional Psych Pa See involu 


me à 
kal). AY biological (mem’6-ti, bī-ö-loj'i- 
how to Supposedly inherited knowledge of 
that inspect Eugenio Rignano believes 
Mori incts result from such biological 
lective €s or inherited engrams. The col- 
Springs panconscious of Jung probably 
J moti Tom biological memories in that 
M the Ives and images which he includes 
term collective unconscious are 
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Memory, Racial 


not dependent upon the acquisitions of 
personal existence, but originate in the in- 
herited brain structures. 


memory image. See image, memory [S.]. 


memory, racial (—, ra’shal). The part of 
the individual's mental life which he 
brings with him at birth, the archaic 
heritage of fragments of phylogenetic ori- 
gin. This archaic inheritance consists, 
first of all, of the ability and tendency of 
all human organisms ‘to follow a certain 
direction of development and to react in a 
particular way to certain excitations, im- 
pressions, and stimuli.’ The differences 
among individuals in this respect are the 
constitutional element in the individual. 

Freud states, however, that ideational 
contents, memory traces of the experi- 
ences of former generations, as well as 
these dispositions to react in the particu- 
lar ways mentioned above, are included in 
the archaic heritage. The existence of this 
type of racial memory has been indicated 
by analytic research. The study of the re- 
actions to early traumata has shown that 
these reactions ‘do not keep strictly to 
what the individual himself has experi- 
enced, but deviate from this in a way that 
would accord much better with their be- 
ing reactions to genetic events and in gen- 
eral can be explained only through such 
an influence. The behavior of a neurotic 
child to his parents when under the influ- 
ence of the Oedipus and castration com- 
plex is very rich in such reactions which 
seem unreasonable in the individual and 
can be understood only phylogenetically, 
in relation to the experiences of earlier 
generations.’ Analytic research has yielded 
another result, the universality of speech 
symbolism, which seems readily explica- 
ble as the inheritance of memories of an- 
cestral experiences from the time when 
speech was first developing. ‘The use of 
symbols appears naturally in children. 
However, ‘we cannot trace the way in 
which they learned it and must admit that 
in many cases to learn it would be impos- 
sible.’ Moreover, symbolism seems to have 
no connection with difference in languages, 
the same symbols being current with many 
different peoples. Freud states that, in the 
case of symbols, an alternative explana- 
tion might be that symbols represent 
thought-connections (between ideas) 
which were formed when speech first de- 
veloped in the distant past yet have to be 
repeated every time the individual passes 


Memory, Unconscious 


through such a development. In that case, 
what is inherited with respect to symbols 
is a thought-disposition rather than a 
memory-trace. 

A particular memory becomes part of 
the racial memory when the experience is 
either important enough or repeated often 
enough or both. Such a memory will be- 
come conscious again (though in an al- 
tered and distorted form) when an actual 
repetition of the remembered event has 
recently occurred. The obsessive charac- 
ter of religious phenomena in particular 
demonstrates the altered and distorted 
return (to consciousness) of memory- 
traces of experiences that had occurred 
in the distant past and remained in the 
racial memory. (Freud, S. Moses and 
Monotheism. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
London, 1939) 


memory, unconscious (—, un-kon’shus). 
A term used to denote the retention of 
mental impressions of an event, even 
though, in ordinary circumstances, they 
are not subject to recall into conscious- 
ness. Freud first applied the concept to his 
studies of hysteria. He found that certain 
events, usually sexual, occurred to the 
patient, but were so unbearable that they 
were actively put out of consciousness by 
being repressed. In the process of repres- 
son (qx), the ideational content as well 
its allective component is relegate: 

the unconscious and kept there ee 
conscious memory or unconscious image 
At puberty, when the sexual drive is 
stronger, this unconscious mental impres- 
sion, under certain conditions, is reacti- 
bens mos of the increased capacity 
aeaee ose the repressed memory 
engi S orce. It now produces the 
a u t as an actual event in the pres- 
nt, an effect which the original experi- 
ee itself lacked. Such a memory is not 
Bic ae When, at puberty, it is re- 
hoea there is a liberation of affect, 
nough the ideas associated with it re- 
main repressed.’ (Thompson, C. Psycho- 
analysis, Evolution and Development. 
Hermitage House, New York, 1950.) In 
Such instances, the goal of therapy is to 
ring back into consciousness the uncon- 


scious ideational content as well as the 
associated affect. 


mendicancy, pathological (men‘di-kan- 
si, path-d-loj i-kal) [<mendicant <L. 
mendicans, -ntis, pres, p. of mendicare, to 
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Menticide 


beg <mendicus, beggar, indigent.] A syn- 
drome characterized by the necessity oe 
the part of the patient to beg, regard ess 
of whether or not he has any real finan 
cial need. This type of individual is happy 
only when carrying on the activity S 
begging. Accounts in the daily beg $ 
testify to the frequency with whieh a A 
gars, on their deaths, are discovere rae 
have left fortunes behind them. ee 
ing to Nielsen and Thompson, um ee 
anism of this bizarre trait 15 ya The 
(Nielsen, J.M., and Thompson, Gr C 
Engrammes of Psychiatry. C nas also 
Thomas, Springfield, AL, 1947.) 

beggar, emotional [S.]. 


: y, men- 
mental asymmetry. See asymmetry, 


tal [S.]. 
mental hygiene. See hygiene, 
[S:]. 


mental 


` ental 
mentalism (men‘tal-iz'm), ”. La per- 
+ -ism.] The primitive ten op na- 
sonify, in spirit form, the x o5 on the 
ture and the motions 0 things, ment 
earth and in the heavens, the ji ‘soul’ 
of inert matter with the quality 9 (q.v.): 
thus synonymous with panie ali 
This philosophical concept be 
existence of spiritual or ma matic 
completely different irom l 
structures, and denotes Ar “= chiat 
mental, or mind approach | oP roach 
in contrast to the behaviorist jo Pry ace 
which stresses objective phy 


tivities. petal 
mentally weaned. See weaned, 
(Sade m masochism 
al masochism. 
at pabolis™ 
mental metabolism. See me 
mental [S.]. ae 
en’tal mi-kros 


mental microscopy (ra 
pi). See psychoscopy [S.1. am 


n 
yer, 1 
mental stammer. See stammt? 


[Sle i mers 


menticide (men’ti-sid), r 
-ntis, the mind + scidit t 
caedere, kill.] ‘An orgen” and Judet 
psychological interventio oai 
perversion, in which | r 
synthetically injects his g a 
words into the minds an 


Metabolism, Mental 


victims he plans to destroy by mock trial, 
may well be called menticide. Menticide 
is a growing threat to mankind—a threat 
far worse than genocide. Genocide as de- 
fined by the United Nations is the direct 
physical destruction of another racial or 
national group. Menticide is an attack on 
man’s very mind, on his sovereign will and 
conviction. It destroys free thought and 
makes servile, mechanical instruments of 
= inviolate thought processes, In the 
pas of dictators and secret police, ment- 
oh e is more deadly than lethal weapons, 
ple ing unrecognized as an official in- 
apposite or the suppression of political 
in ol ion. Psychological attacks involv- 
Pe te Pea mental torture are, however, 
stead ya the human being can with- 
ishe i enticide changes normal human 
ae Soe O Pathological arayings, .. Thus, 
false ml mae capitulation in the form of 
sistance, ession, rather than continued Të- 
pee the need for infantile self- 
of Me a (Meerlo, J.A.M. The Crime 
hig 4 icide. American Journal of Psy- 

atry CVT, No. $, Feb. 1951, pp. 59411.) 


metabol; 
merce ae _ mental (me-tab’6-liz’m, 
olism’? aA An increase in “mental metab- 
to déaceiner oy phrase used by Abraham 
mania į e the condition characteristic of 
. chy which the patient is continu- 
Ped for new objects.’ In gen- 
immense ic phenomena arise out of an 
is the paia in self-esteem or, what 
ere ate hing, a decrease in conscience. 
he impuls no longer any inhibitions: all 
discharge es formerly inhibited now seek 
ormerly p a the energies themselves, 
are now a to restrain these impulses, 
ergies as ing Henceforth, these en- 
Pulses flow as the now uninhibited im- 
Charge,’ et out, using any available dis- 
for objects’ 4 result the patient is ‘hungry 
uninhibited in order ‘to get rid of the now 
. Fenichel impulses that seek discharge.’ 
Inhibited ir notes that most of these un- 
Manic’s Fo sage are oral in nature. The 
Sciously Ee relationships aim uncon- 
ccording] incorporation of the object. 
to desenba it is particularly appropriate 
in mental y this condition as an increase 
effect, conte ee since the manic, 1n 
in order age consumes new objects 
‘Inhibited J discharge his intensified un- 
ichel, > instinctual impulses. (Fen- 
eurosis W. Psychoanalytic Theory of 
ew Yor -W.Norton and Company, 
ork, 1945) 
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Method, Projective 


metaphoric language. 
metaphoric [S.]. 


See language, 


metapsychoanalysis (met-a-si-k6-a-nal’‘i- 
sis), n. [<meta- + psycho-analysis.] Otto 
Rank’s term to denote an analysis beyond 
psycho-analysis. i 


method, concentric (meth’ud, kon-sen’- 
trik) [F. méthode <L. methodus <Gr. 
meéthodos, pursuit; pursuit of knowledge, 
scientific inquiry, method <met(a)- + 
hodos, way, road.] A concept of stratifica- 
tion of the personality employed by Lai- 
gnel-Lavastine. Five concentric (i.e. hav- 
ing a common center) zones of person- 
ality are recognized: psychic, nervous, en- 
docrine, visceral, and morbitic. Personality 
difficulties and psychiatric symptomatol- 
ogy result from abnormalities in any zone, 
or in any combination of zones. 


method, projective (—, pro-jek’tiv). As 
distinguished from the direct, question- 
and-answer method in psychiatric exam- 
ination, the projective method seeks to 
gain information indirectly, through the 
use of certain test techniques specifically 
designed to provide opportunity for self- 
expression without direct verbal account- 
ing. Kanner says: ‘It has been known for 
a long time that personality can reveal it- 
self in more, and sometimes better, ways 
than through verbal self-evaluation. The 
Binet test expects the average 10-year-old 
to be able to answer the question: “Why 
should we judge a person more by his ac- 
tions than by his words?” A plus score is 
given, if a child recognizes that a person’s 
actions tell more about him, “speak loud- 
er,” than his words. Are there then, per- 
formances which could be used clinically 
to elicit material which a patient will not 
or cannot disclose in ordinary conversa- 
tion? Can he be helped to “project” his 
feelings and inner experiences on some 
sort of screen at a time when embarrass- 
ment, guilt, confusion. or unawareness 
renders verbal accounting relatively use- 
less? . . . A variety of performances has 
been tried, and some were found to be 
helpful beyond expectation.’ (Kanner, L. 
Child Psychiatry. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill., 1948.) Frank compared 
the role of these methods to that of the 
x-ray in the biologic sciences: ‘In similar 
fashion we may approach the personality 
and induce the individual to reveal his 
way of organizing experience by giving 
him a field (objects, materials, experi- 


Microcosm of Words 


ences) with relatively little structure and 
cultural patterning so that the personality 
can project upon that plastic field his way 
of seeing life, his meanings. signincances, 
patterns, and especially his feelings. Thus 
we elicit a projection of the individual 
personality’s private world, because he 
has to organize the field, interpret the 
material, and react effectively to it? 
(Frank, L.K. Projective Methods for the 
Study of Personality. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 8, 389-413, 1939.) Play therapy (q.v 
[S.]) in child psychiatry and the Ror- 
schach Test represent outstanding Cx- 
amples of the projective method in psy- 
chiatric examination. 


microcosm of words. 
cosm of [S.]. 


See words, micro- 


micropsychosis  (mi-krd-si-ko’sis), n. 
[<micro- + psychosis.| See under schis- 
ophrenia, pseudoneurotic [S.]. 


microscopy, mental (mi-kros’k6-pi, men’- 
tal). See psychoscopy [S.]. 


military neurosis (mil‘i-ter-i, or, esp. 
Brit., -tér-i, nit-rd’sis). See shell-shock. 


mind blindness. 


[S.]. 


mind, miniature (mind’, min 
[<It. miniatura <Med. L. minidtus, p.p. 
of minidre, to diminish; cf. min-or, mini- 
mal, etc.] A term used by Lindberg to 
describe the stunted mind of 
afflicted with psy 


See blindness, mind 


-chur) 


Sat a a person 
: o-infantilism, It has 
pees, defined as a symmetrical retarda- 
nan in all aspects of mental life, in con- 
Ta tp cold mental deficiency. The 
psycho-infantile person is regarded as 


me ar ck shoe mind, a mental 
nidget. indber, Ps 
tse 8, B.J. Psycho-Infan- 


Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen 
1950.) See psycho-infantilism ET sis 


mind, social organ of individual (—, 
s6’shal awr’gan ov in-di-vij/i-al). The 
mind is the social organ of the individual, 
that is, the mind functions as an organ in 
the individual’s social relationships. 


mind stuff (— stuf’), See under psy- 
chology, atomistic [S.]. 


miniature mind. See 


mind, miniature 
Sal: : 


minor analysis. See analysis, minor [S.]. 
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Moral Lunacy 


mirror writing (mir’ér rit‘ing). See 


strephosymbolia. 


y a: tact 
(mis-an’thro-pi, miz-an J3 
hatred of man- 
ed + dnthropos, 


misanthropy an’ 
n. [<Gr. misunthropia, 
kind < misos, hate, hatri 
s he i n- 
man.] Hatred of, or aversion to, ae 
kind. A profound morbid AE veel 
man beings individually and collec 
. à eer enia 
mixed schizophrenia. See schizophrenia, 
mixed [S.]. E 
ia j-10-Je- 
mneme, phylogenetic ht he 
netik) [See mneme; pliylogene ih the 
racial ancestral memory presea] 
deep unconscious of the individual. 


sae libi bility 
mobility of libido. See libido, m0 
of [S:]. 
mobility, social. See socia 
See psychology 


(né’me, 


1 mobility [s] 
mob 
mob psychology. 
[S.]. 


Moira (moi‘ra), 1 
dess of fate, originally 
if a S e 
life, lot, fate, and sti i bs 
part or portion <meiresthal, to Tothology 
one’s portion.] Moira 1n ang 
meant fate and was sometl me 
with the supreme power = 
even the gods were subject, 
H ar u 
which even they CO 
Mythology © 


~ d- 
[Gr. Moira, the 60% 
i one’s portion 


arlier Me! 


not 


Baynes, H.G. i ity 
Willams and Wilkins Company 
more, 1940) . rhe 

i sad’ swing’) ling 
4 s (mood swing? feeli 
mood-swings ous joel 


oscillation between p 
of well-being and those x 
‘plueness.’ Al individuals 


swings, and n 


orma individus 


blue hours or blue days. ea 
somewhat more marked isi 
than in the normal in as wings n 
manic-depressive patient, i much Jo 
of much greater intensity @ 

er duration. i. gee 


scrqga whee 
moon-walking (moon a 
somnambulism ; lunatisnuus 


moral autopsychosis-. 


moral [S.]. 


m 
jencys 
moral deficiency. See defici 


[S.]. 
moral ego. See e80, 


mor 
moral lunacy. See lunacy, 


Morbid Gain 


morbid gain. See gain, morbid [S.]; ad- 
vantage by illness. 


mores, social. See social mores [S.]. 


mortido (mawr-tid’d), n». [<L. mors, 
mortis, death + -ido, as in libido.| Fed- 
ern’s term for the destructive instinct. 
Same as destrudo (qv.). 


mosaic test. See test, mosaic [S.]. 
mother love. See Jove, mother [S.]. 


aoma phallic (muTH’ér, fal'ik). The 
Braki A winoh occurs early in the male’s 
a halla evelopment, that the mother has 
niet = n the course of his develop- 
which = male child reaches a stage in 
peal a erent is concentrated on his 
and ee ecause this organ is so valuable 
Gain portant to him, he believes that it 
Seen Nah say in other persons. Having 
Be sail tl type of genital formation, 
possess perforce assume that women also 
SARE genitals like his. As part of the 
tals es ak developing around his geni- 
Sees child manifests an intense desire 
ably in he genitals of other persons, prob- 
own. gad to compare them with his 
regard N Prong desire is very strong with 
intense A si mother, on whom his most 
age. He Sy are concentrated at this 
Riet oe to see the penis which he 
eveloped > mother possesses, and thus is 
mother ; the phantasy of the phallic 
his in the male child. 

cade paty or belief may leave in- 
Psychic ee in the child’s subsequent 
Women face When he finds later that 
iO eee hie eed, have no penis, his longing 
Ponfomereo penis ‘often becomes 
place to di into its opposite and gives 
Puberty a which in the years of 
chic im pad become the cause of psy- 
ing ee. misogyny, and of last- 
b eaeh oe fetishism the 
stitutive s the patient reveres is ‘a sub- 
since ee for the once revered and 
n mythol missed member of the woman.’ 
early fan ogy, too, ‘this revered and very 
mother’ acted bodily formation of the 
those ane retained. It is personified in 
Cultures igi deities appearing in many 
sented nee which the goddess is repre- 
Phallus aving, in addition to breasts, & 
cgan pereud, S. Leonardo da Vincit. 
Pany, Lt u, French, Trubner & Com- 
» td., London, 1922) 
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Motivation, Unconscious 


motility, unconscious (m6-til’i-ti, un- 
kon’shus) [<motile, in Biol., exhibiting 
or capable of spontaneous movement <L. 
motio, motion + -ity.] This psychiatric 
term designates the motility or move- 
ments that are of an unconscious charac- 
ter. Unconscious motility is most clearly 
observed in hysterical motor disturbances 
such as muscular spasms, hysterical con- 
yulsions, and in the hysterical conversion 
symptom of sleep-walking. All these syn- 
dromes show movements that are disso- 
ciated from the conscious mind, for con- 
versions are the unconscious and distorted 
physical expression of repressed instinc- 
tual demands. 

Unconscious motility may also, how- 
ever, be understood in a broader sense. 
All living organisms carry out the basic 
functions of perception and motility. 
“This is true even before there is any 
differentiation of the ego... Before a 
systematic conception of reality can be de- 
veloped there must of necessity exist a 
certain unsystematic perception.’ And con- 
sciousness only ‘comes into being at some 
point in the process of systematization,’ 
which ‘depends on the ability to utilize 
memories.’ Thus motility is clearly a basic 
function of the living organism, even be- 
fore the development of consciousness. 
(Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


motivated forgetting. See forgetting, mo- 
tivated [S.]. 


motivation, unconscious (mé6-ti-va’shun, 
un-kon’shus) [<motivate, to impel, in- 
cite <motive, n. <F., OF. motif <L. 
motus, p.p. of movére, to move + -tion.] 
The term describing the aim or goal (not 
recognized consciously by the individual) 
which lies at the basis of a symptom, a 
slip of the tongue, or a dream. This is a 
psycho-analytic concept which refers to 
the fact that dreams, symptoms, slips of 
the tongue, etc., are often determined by 
unfulfilled aims and desires which operate 
outside the field of conscious awareness. 
Thus hysterical vomiting in a pregnant 
woman may be determined by a desire to 
rid herself of the fetus, a desire of which 
she is not consciously aware. 

Freud’s early work with hypnosis in 
hysterical patients led him to the conclu- 
sion that the symptoms afford a release of 
excitation in response to certain events 
usually sexual, which are so unbearable 


Motor Control of the Ego 


to the individual that they are actively 
put out of consciousness and relegated 
into the unconscious portion of the psy- 
chic structure. But even though there is 
no longer any conscious awareness of 
these events, it docs not mean that they 
cease to affect the individual: they none- 
theless produce excitation which seeks for 
discharge, yet cannot operate within the 
field of awareness, and, therefore, finds 
abnormal discharge in symptoms, slips of 
the tongue, and dreams. 


motor control of the cgo. See ego, motor 
control of the [S.]. 


multidetermined behavior. See behavior, 
multidetermined [S. |. 


multiplicity, target. 
plicity (S.J. 


multipolarity (mul’ti-pé-lari-ti), n. [<L. 


See target, multi- 
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Mysophilia 


combining form multi-, many + polarity.] 
A term introduced by S.R.Slavson to 
stress the fact that in group psychother 
apy transference is directed toward mo 
than the one person of the therapist. EP 
inter-patient (sibling and denice M 
transference produces a state of m 

polarity in transference. t 
1. [<Gr. mý- 


mysophilia (mi-so-til’i-a), 4 S philia.) 


sos, uncleanness, detilement Eai 
A psychiatric term denoting a pat dirt: 
interest in, and desire for, filth oe 
the desire to become unclean or hese 
by contact with dirty or filthy oa 
the opposite of mysophobia ete te copro- 
philia is commonly ssociated y to para- 
philia and urophilia and relate anaeratl 
philias (q.v.). Mysophilia is dem 1 ients 
in the following statement Ol å, ie of a 
‘I get more sex thrill from the 14e: ’ 


e. 
f a clean on 
dirty wench than I do from aà cl 


N 


naming (nam‘ing), 2. A disturbance in 
association, peculiar to schizophrenia, in 
which the only recognizable association 
to external stimuli consists in naming 
them, Thus, in a word-association test, 
even though the patient understands its 
Purpose, his only responses may be an 
enumeration of the furniture in the ex- 
amining room. This ‘naming’ does not ap- 
pear only in response to visual impres- 
Sions. When asked to do something, the 
patient may name the act: ‘Now he is 
Sitting down.’ Such patients appear to be 
kit ap dependent upon, and at the 
E t o i external impressions. This seems 
ut related to the lack of a goal-con- 
Pt, to the lack of directives and aims. 


Narcissistj nie. "i nae 
Arcissistic equilibrium. See equilibrium, 
Narcissistic [S]. 


narcissistic i f i 
ssistic self-peeping. See sel/-peeping, 
narcissistic [5.1 PRR eee 


narco- (närka i asin te 

in rco- (nir’kd-). Combining form mean- 

ae under the influence of a narcotic; in 
Por’ <narce (qv.). 


na alect A ae 
“rcoanalysis (-a-nal‘i-sis), n. [<marco- 


analysis.| See narcotherapy [S]. 


Tp eocatharsis (-ka-thiir’sis), n. [<narco- 
atharsis.| See narcotherapy [S.]- 
narcosis 
lôngd’). 
7, eosuggestion (niir’kd-su(g)-jes’chun), 
s narco- + suggestion.) See narco- 


» prolonged (när-kō'sis. prõ- 
See prolonged sleep treatment. 


Nar > 
syn ymthesis (-sin’thé-sis), n. [<narco- 
tesis.] See narcotherapy [S.] 


Narcothera 
therapy.) 
tensive 


As a general group term it in- 
narcoanal ac ussestion. narcocatharsis, 
terview SSIS; narcosynthesis, amytal in- 
um.’ Th Pentothal interview, ‘truth ser- 
barbity € treatment consists of injecting a 
ium E drug intravenously, either s0- 
slowly maal or sodium pentothal. When 
cent Jected intravenously in a 5 to 10 
Ta Solution in doses of from 0.2 to 
“ms, either of these two drugs in- 
feel; à state of complete relaxation and a 
ee Well-being and serenity, with 


a desire to communicate thoughts and a 
capacity to verbalize easily. Previously 
repressed memories, affects, and conflicts 
are expressed and the therapist then 
guides the patient along the lines of nar- 
cosuggestion, narcoanalysis, or narcosyn- 


rcosuggestion implies the active util- 
ization of suggestion and reassurance while 
the patient is in a state of complete relax- 
ation in the process of receiving sodium 
amytal or sodium pentothal intrave- 
nously. Narcocatharsis or narcoanalysis 
(the two words are used interchangeably) 
implies either free association or direct 
questions by the therapist to uncover re- 
pressed memories and affects while the 
patient is under the effects of sodium 
amytal or sodium pentothal given intra- 
venously, At the end of the narconanaly- 
sis, after the effects of the drug have worn 
off, the therapist explains to the patient 
the significance of what he recalled. Nar- 
cosynthesis uses free association, dreams, 
and transference material obtained dur- 
ing the amytal or pentothal interview, but 
a day or so later the material is discussed 
with the patient, who is guided by the 
therapist to conative and emotional re- 
integration, behavioral adjustments, and 
social rehabilitation, Although this meth- 
od is also known as ‘truth serum’ treat- 
ment, a patient who does not wish to tell 
the truth cannot be made to do so by the 
intravenous injection of amytal or pento- 
thal. Consequently, this method is of lim- 
ited value in medico-legal work. 


narcotism (nir’ké-tiz’m), n. [<narcot- 
(ic) + -ism.| The state of being under 
the influence of narcotic drugs. As com- 
monly used, the term refers to the condi- 
tion in which the drug is present in 
amounts great enough to be toxic, or, in 
any event, sufficient to alter behavior. 


nature, first (na’chur, férst’). A term de- 
noting ‘the undiluted and unmodified in- 
stincts.’ In the beginning, the infant has 
energy ‘affiliated with a variety of primi- 
tive drives or impulses, called instincts.’ 
These instinctual impulses are ingrained 
in the organs of the body, the bodily tis- 
sues. Soon, however, these impulses leave 
their points of origin and are distributed 
over the whole body, and some instinctual 
energy is also taken up by the mind. The 
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Nature, Second 


state of the instincts before this process 
takes place is what is termed first na- 
ture. (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable Psy- 
chiatry. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1948) 


nature, second (—, sek’und). A term 
that describes the inner conscience or su- 
per-ego of the child. The instinctual en- 
ergies that invest the body regions of the 
child are necessarily supervised by the 
parents in their management of the child's 
activities. Since they are directed by the 
parents, these instinctual energies of the 
child will acquire a large quantity of par- 
ental coloring. Also the first ideas and 
thoughts created in the mind of the child 
‘are not of the body's own making, but 
are definitely those of its parents.’ These 
‘mental images which the child develops 
of its body and mind, together with the 
incorporation of parental disciplines, con- 
stitute the super-ego, sometimes also 
known as the inner conscience or second 
nature.’ (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable 
Psychiatry. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948) 


aed illusion. See illusion, necessary 


necd tension. See tension, need [S.]. 


negation of the ego, j 
me ier 80. See ego, negation of 


negative. ambition. See ambition, 


tive [S.]. „ nega- 


tive [Seno See paranoia, nega- 
negative psychotaxi: 
taxis [S.]. a 


negative ruler of t 
rool-ér ov THE sol’), 
tion of the [S.]. 


hegativistic re 
ativistic [S.], 


nervous breakd ; 
nervous [S] own. See breakdown, 


See under psycho- 


he soul (neg’i-tiv 
See under ego, nega- 


Sponse. See response, neg- 


go” eczema. See eczema, nervous 


CL hunger. See hunger, nervous 


nervous indigestion. See 


indigestion, 
nervous [S.]. j ý 
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Neurasthenia, War 


nervous invalid. See invalid, nervous 


is) 


een: 
nervous jittering (nér’vus jit'ēr-ing)- 
Also called jitters. See nerves. 
nervous vomiting. See vomiting, nervous 
[5.]. A 
neurasthenia, aviator’s (ni-ras aE 
a’vi-a-térz). This term defines, ee arder 
functional nervous and psychic a 
occurring in aviators and character! alt’ 
gastric distress, nervous irritabilities er 
or psychic disorders, fatigue of ae i 
voluntary mental centers, 1nsom incipal 
increased motor activity.’ The Pr tionā 
exciting etiological factor 15 en 
stress. This condition is also S], an 
aëroneurosis (q.V.), staleness I y Psy- 
flying sickness. (Sladen, F J. ehomas, 
chiatry and the War. Charles C. 
Springfield, Ill., 1943) 


known a$ 


P 
at- 
; +. (—, traw-ma 
neurasthenia, traumatic ( tees which 
ik). A neurasthenic reaction ue raumay 
develops in response to poy ive - 
such as those caused by gaton here cons 
dustrial accidents. Tene B route ež: 
sidered to have precipitate reuroue per 
acerbation of an underlying Journal 0, 
tentiality. See meurasthenia. ~ gh 6533 
Nervous and Mental Disease 
1941) A 
n i —, trop T, n 
neurasthenia, tropical (— ‘awalid di 
diagnosis made on ere 
the tropics who manifes on 
pressure, peripheral conges even S 
marked weakness, sy erage i itutes i 
is doubtful whether this CO ate climate. 
entity. Removal to a "7 also 4° 
lieved all symptoms. >ê 
i e 
mama. mor! 
š —, wawr’). AS fo 
neurasthenia, war ( hiatric 74 
recent and simpler P as obser oxy 
neurocirculatory asthe Neurocirel te 


noni sae a 

soldiers in time of wa Ais ae 
: a rome, 7. p ni 

asthenia, or effort eyan in civilian net 


tly observed dis $ er Wa J 
pata Ta A When the disord uroP®), 
with and recorded in 


itary flavor. N eurocircula 
war neuras ; N 
Tomé became soldier’s hei nowey 
As for the condition >”. Nor of end 
most observers agree that a viss and te 
names is really suitable. D 
lish state that ‘medicine 


Neurogenic 


off without the term neurocirculatory 
asthenia, which concentrates attention on 
a part when the disorder is of the total 
personality. In other words. neurocircula- 
tory asthenia is sychoneurosis with car- 
diac manifes ions and, while it may have 
Special coloring in military life, it is still 
Primarily a neurosis and should be looked 
Upon and treated as such. If special evi- 
ences of vasomotor instability are pres- 
ent, they are only another phase of the 
disordered constitution and do not invali- 
date the principle that the neurotic ele- 
Ment is the more important from the 
standpoint of management.’ (Weiss, E., 
and English, O.S, Psychosomatic Medi- 
cme. W.B.Saunders Company, Philadel- 


Bits, 1943.) See neurocirculatory asthe- 


neurogenic (nù-rõ-jen'ik), a. [<neuro- 
~8enic.| Caused or produced by, born 


of, s i 
f, Springing from, or engendered by 
nerves or a nerve. 


Reurohypnosis (-hip-nd’sis), n. [<neuro- 

ohe eno. | Braid’s original term (now 
Olete) which means literally sleep of 
` nervous system; later Braid dropped 

osis Pett of the word, and used hyp- 
'S instead, ‘for the sake of brevity.’ 


Neurology 
logy. | Ti 
votes itse 
lon and 
he dise 
e spin 


n 


(nit-rol’6-ji), n. [<neuro- + 
he branch of medicine that de- 
lf to the study of the organiza- 
function of the nervous tissue. 
ases of the peripheral nerves of 
al cord and the brain, as far as 
in the based on organic pathology, are 
h realm of neurology. (Hinsie, L.E. 
erstandable Psychiatry. The Macmil- 
ompany, New York, 1948) 


» Class differences in (nù-rõ’sēz, 
€r-en-sez in). Neuroses are con- 
Many authorities as conse- 
mic the specific social and eco- 
For exa cumstances of a particular class. 
and Pet ae some have felt that poverty 
for ¢ “er misery are the chief conditions 
On the €velopment of neurosis. Others, 
idle and o gary, have said that only the 
time t Privileged classes have had the 
ard-wo fevelop neuroses and that the 
from te ing lower classes are protected 
occu ER by their all-absorbing pre- 
tereq © With keeping fed and shel- 
D i . . 

out poi denies both views, pointing 

at neuroses are equally widespread 


quences Cr 
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Neurosis, Contagiousness of 


in all socio-economic groups. Further, he 
remarks on the negligible differences be- 
tween types of neuroses prevalent in dif- 
ferent classes. This ‘illustrates the fact 
that morality is not too different in differ- 
ent classes of the same society,’ for the 
particular type of neurosis found within 
a society or group depends on the specific 
repressions that society imposes upon bio- 
logical instinctual demands—in other 
words, on the society's morality. (Feni- 
chel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


neurosis, analytic (-sis, an-a-lit‘ik). A 
neurosis that develops subsequently to, 
and as a result of, interminable analysis. 
Stekel is of the opinion that after a too 
lengthy analysis, conducted over a period 
of many years, the patient, even if cured 
of his neurotic symptoms, ‘loses his nat- 
ural attitude toward life, and what should 
have cured him becomes his illness.’ In 
this manner, after maintaining an emo- 
tional dependency for several years the 
patient develops toward analysis and ana- 
lysts a special attitude which is called 
analytic neurosis. Similarly, the harmful 
effects upon psychic life produced by an 
analysis that is carried out without the 
necessary skill are also known as analytic, 
or post-analytic, neurosis. | (Stekel, W. 
Compulsion and Doubt. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


neurosis, combat (—, kom’bat). See 
shell-shock. 


neurosis, contagiousness of (—, kon-ta’- 
jus-nes ov) [contagious <OF. contagieus 
<Late L. contagiosus <L. contagio, a 
contact with something unclean, a con- 
tagion, infection <fangere, older (rare) 
tagere, to touch + -ness. | The alleged but 
generally disputed capacity of a person’s 
neurosis to affect another through conta- 
gion. In cases of hysteria there is a tend- 
ency for the patient to pick up additional 
symptoms from other patients who may 
be in the same ward. This occurs only oc- 
casionally. The term does not have the 
same significance as bacterial contagion 
and is used merely as a figure of speech, 


neurosis, contagiousness of traumatic 
(—. — — traw-mat’ik). The psycho- 
analytic concept that the symptomatology 
of chronic traumatic neurosis can be ac- 
quired through suggestion and that the 


Neurosis, Esophageal 


disorder is therefore ‘contagious.’ Of this 
concept Kardiner writes: ‘Some authors 
have emphasized too much the fact that 
these symptoms were acquired in hospi- 
tals as a result of suggestion, that is, from 
seeing other patients in the same condi- 
tion. This cannot be, for in almost every 
persistent case of this type the condition 
is kept alive eight years or more after the 
traumatic event by a distinct group of 
dynamic forces which no suggestion can 
set in motion. Furthermore, parts of the 
original traumatic experience are attached 
to or become a part of the symptom it- 
self. The fact that the symptoms of a 
traumatic neurosis make their appearance 
sometime after the traumatic experience 
can be verified without question. For this 
reason, attributing them to the conta- 
Blousness of the condition in hospital 
wards is somewhat exaggerated.” ( Kar- 
diner, A. and Spiegel, L. War’ Stress and 
Neurotic Illness. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
New York, 1947) 


neurosis, esophageal (—, é-s0-faj’é-al). 
Psychogenic disturbances of the swallow- 
ing functions of the esophagus, usually 
manifested by choking on food, inability 
to ‘get it down,’ or the sensation of a for- 
eign body in the upper region of the 
esophagus, the globus hystericus. The ma- 
Jor unconscious emotional basis for the 
ey of, or defense 
t, the ol ‘incorporation.’ ' 

these individuals, incorporation representa 
4 (castrativ is 

A patient prone to cumniliveus, weet 
asies of oral castration 
emale phallus, i.e. clito- 
frequent severe choking 
aciously eating symbolic 


00 ne 

td ch aS asparagus or melon at 
» Onowing such sexual activity. 

Kronfeld, o i 


n the basis of a systematic 


of esophageal n 


penio andi a m.’ (Al- 


Psychosomatic Medicine. 
1950) Company, New York, 


neurosis, housewife’s (—, hous’wifs). 

his expression defines a compulsion-neu- 
rosis characterized by the individual's 
Constant Preoccupation with cleaning, 
washing, and dusting the house. Though 
Justified by the patient, who explains that 
these exaggerated domestic activities are 
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Neurosis, Malignant 


necessary in view of the danger inherett 
in the lack of hygiene in the place wit 
she lives, in reality they constitute an a 
ternal disguise of obsessive ideas Ge 
cealed by the patient. According to al 
kel, the inner ‘compulsions are bee s 
up for many years until the gror Fa 
the patient's working capacity, Be pa- 
danger of complete isolation torce : aa 
tient to confess her illness to barge | 
ple.” (Stekel, W. Compulsion and yore 
Liveright Publishing Corp., INOW Pa 
1949.) See also psychosis, house wife a 
Aer +) -til). 
neurosis, infantile (—, in‘fan-til fes 
The neurosis that is to become rat A 
in the adult and is already presen jatrist 
infant. Thus, whether the win infan- 
speaks of the adult neurosis or t 2 
tile neurosis be speaks of the si T 
sis. The infantile neurosis usua fe Jater 
from the neurosis as it will ape symp: 
in adult life in not showing ie ; 
toms at that (i.e. infantile) pentia that 
it does, the symptoms are $0 ; 
they go unnoticed. 
The basic structur 


“eve an è i 
already present, howev er, hough it wil 
termed infantile neurosis, í if as à full 

’ 


not necessarily manifest Noe is reached 
blown neurosis when adulthoo caret t is 
but if the adult does exhibit NeW aken 
this neurosis which will 
him. In every case of 
can be shown that the sain 
which it rests is already aio is not isk 
fancy period, but the conv aed in geo 
any more than in a propos: 

etry. 


ncurosis, malignant | (as, p. of tio. 
[<L. malignans, -antts, ; 

lignare, -dri, to dom 
sis in which the symp 
ues to progress, that 1s 


s 
This is in con k 

more severe. This 1s 1D eats OP" 
both to a stationary ne mets rge 
the defenses against inst! q furt ne tol 
erate successfully withou 
crease in anxiety or as which 
ogy, and to a neurosis ty 7 
eral reasons there may porary. ans 
improvement or even te A nc 

In the malignant nepon mies s stand 
in instinctual demands tomatology um 


that the neurotic symp urges dapt” 
i rd against these U; 1d ho- 
nn vidal al the behaviOl © pis P pe 
up comp. z example, that 


tion of the patient. For X bracing 
bias may become so all-e 


Neurosis, Monosymptomatic 


is unable to carry out any activity. He 
may become a prisoner in his own room 
or even in his own bed, unable to care for 
his simplest needs. Or compulsive symp- 
toms may become so widespread that the 
patient may not be able to make the 
slightes decision concerning work, social 
activities, ete. (Fenichel, O. The Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W Nor- 
ton and Company, New York, 1945) 


neurosis, monosymptomatic. See mono- 
symptomatic. 


neurosis of destiny. See destiny, neuro- 
sis of [S.]. : j 


a s parent as carrier of (—, par’- 
tem % ar'i-čr ov), The essence of this 
here > found in the word ‘carrier, used 
the A in bacteriology and immunology: 
ties em relates to the etiology or causa- 
N feurosis and emphasizes the etio- 
acter actor of neurosis, especially char- 
and sree in parents, as a dynamic 
health werful force seriously marring the 
dren a development of chil- 
of the jotiencing them in the direction 
adult n development of childhood and 
In eae and psychoses. . 
may ei neurotic character traits 
sion high atent and subtle in their expres- 
ing and Manifestation, By the undiscern- 
these the more superficial observers 
called Parents are often accepted as, $0- 
adna te socially adjusted, socially 
owever e adults, Their character defects, 
Scarrin t, have a fatal, distorting, and 
plastic effect in their impact on the 
ART e impressionable dependent per- 
z Weis of their children. 

matic Ma „and O.S.English (Psychoso- 
‘ompa: edicine (2nd ed.). W.B.Saunders 
state ite Philadelphia and London, 1949) 
Such fee, the most common types of 
tlie, al carriers of neurosis to the 
Whovciande ns (a) The “cold” parents, 
ehildver os give the warmth and love the 
Parents need; (b) the over-indulgent 
to the ho cannot expose their children 
necessa Isciplines and reality frustrations 
adult RA to the child’s development ot 
tustada a traits; (c) the sexually 
ual neede parents, who displace their sex- 
Over-inten onto the establishment of an 
ren as o Se emotional bond to their chil- 
unconscio substitute love-object ; (d) the 
Tepres, ously hating parent, who visits 
Sed and denied aggression and hos- 
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Neurosis, Progredient 


tility on his child, expressing repressed 
and denied jealousy and rivalry.’ 


neurosis, perhaps (—, pér-haps’). A psy- 
chiatric term denoting a very common 
mental mechanism in certain neurotic pa- 
tients who are in the grip of the follow- 
ing formula: ‘Zf I had done this instead 
of that, perhaps my sister would still be 
alive.” 

Certain authors have called this com- 
promising formula of ‘if’ and ‘perhaps,’ 
which the patient uses as a vain attempt 
to elude his guilt, the ‘perhaps neurosis.’ 
(Stekel, W. Compulsion and Doubt. Live- 
right Publishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


neurosis, population (—, pop-i-la’- 
shun). A collective or group-neurosis pre- 
vailing in the populace of a locality or re- 
gion. ‘The neuroses of a group are not 
simply the sum total of the neuroses 
among the individual members thereof. 
There is an interaction between individ- 
ual members of a group so that there re- 
sults a community type of response which 
has characteristics all of its own. The 
community, also, may show symptoms of 
tension and of symbolism as a mass reac- 
tion.’ (Kraines, SH. The Therapy of 
Neuroses and Psychoses. Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, 1948) 


neurosis, progredient (—, pro-grédi- 
ent) [<L. progrediens, -ientis, pres. p. of 
progredi, to gO forward, advance.] A neu- 
rosis that takes a progressive course, with 
increasing severity of symptoms. The 
clinical course which a neurosis may fol- 
low is variable. It may remain stationary 
or even improve spontaneously. On the 
other hand, it may run a malignant course, 
with increasingly severe symptoms. These 
types are called progredient neuroses. At 
times, neuroses that have been stationary 
or improving may become progredient. 
In progredient neurosis, the damming- 
up of instincts increases more and more. 
Because there is neither adequate dis- 
charge nor adequate defense, the neurosis 
becomes increasingly severe. For exam- 
ple, in a phobic patient conditions assume 
an ever-increasing scope. At first, the pa- 
tient may not be able to walk across a 
particular square. Later on he cannot go 
out of doors, and finally, perhaps, not 
even out of his room. In the case of the 
compulsion-neurotic, ‘ambivalences and 
doubts increase, until no decision whatso- 


Neurosis, Vegetative 


ever can be made.’ Eventually there will 
be a full paralysis of the conscious will. 

Another type of progression may occur 
when neuroses that have been stationary 
for a time suddenly become progredient 
again. A compulsive equilibrium may 
change into uncontrollable vegetative at- 
tacks, or a rigid character neurosis into 
a symptom neurosis with anxiety attacks, 
depressions, or other symptoms. (Feni- 
chel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


neurosis, vegetative (—, vej’é-ta-tiv). 
The expression of emotion, or unconscious 
emotional conflict, by disturbed function- 
ing of the internal visceral organs. The 
term is usually employed in contradistinc- 
tion to conversion hysteria: whereas con- 
version hysteria takes place in the volun- 
tary neuromuscular, or sensory perceptive 
systems, the vegetative neurosis has its 
site in the internal visceral organs. 

It is found that chronic repressed, sup- 
pressed, and denied resentment and anger 
are an invariable factor in the personality 
Teactions of individuals with essential hy- 
pertension (high blood pressure). Similar- 
ly, individuals developing duodenal ulcer 
seem to suffer from long-standing, chronic 
independency-aggressive 
3 and dependency-submissive 
trends, ‘A vegetative neurosis is not an 


attempt to express an emotion, but is 
the Physiological response of the vegeta- 
tive organs to constant, or to periodically 
returning, emotional states,’ (Alexander. 
F. Psychosomatic Medicine, W.W.Norton 
and Company, New York, 1950) | 


neurotic actin 
rotic [S.]. 


neurotic arran 
neurotic [S.]. 


8 Out. See acting out, neu- 


Sement. See arrangement, 


neurotic camouflage, 


: e 
neurotic [S]. See camouflage, 


BT dyspnea. See dyspnea, neurotic 


neurotic insanity-panic. See insanity- 
panic, neurotic [Si 


is paradox. See paradox, neurotic 


ise Proviso. See proviso, parapathic 
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Neutralizer 


P = ae Te 
neurotigenic (ni-rot-i-jen’ik), @. [en 
roti(c) + -genic.| Producing or fav 
the induction of a neurosis. 


neurotoidism (ni-rot’oid-izm), 1. Is 
neurotoid <neurot(ic) + -oid + ee 
Certain mental states that gtd eal 
injury; Norbert Bromberg felt er 
are not to be regarded as neg pe 
they closely resemble them. eae] 
Journal of Psychiatry, 103, 31, 19 


neuter, social. See social neuter 7 
run- 
neutral environment (nù'tral E. 
ment), A physical and social enw pees 
which aims to impose no specific C 
limitations or make demands uhh 
patient. ‘Psychological deetan just- 
what appear to be the same e bacau 
ments may be quite different, & i enatios 
of that, they require different | peut 
Since a therapy group supplies d from 
environment, each member aan ie AggreS- 
it whatever his needs may be. 
sive child finds relief mom ava 
. while the shy and wil I SR 
overcomes his fears.’ G 
Introduction to Group T A Unive 
Commonwealth Fund, ee 
Press, New York, 1943, p. 84) 


sity 


f therapist j 
e 

(s not only 

5 er has 


proper and improper bi 
of the patient. According to S arali 
introduced this concept, : patient at 
therapist means ‘that eac vith his ov 
utilize him in accordance neal the sa 
particular needs. It is as eet i 
apist were a screen of nev fferent co 
that in a movie on ya 5 r 
are projected. Each mem er nco 
projects on the therapist “S rality on w 
attitudes toward adults. Ne this poss! 
part of the therapist makes n 
(Slavson, S.R. An Introdu o eund, e 
Therapy. The Commonweal Vork, 1 
ford University Press, New 


p. 33) 


s T -iz-ér), ”- 
neutralizer, (ni‘tral-iz-€ ss 
of a therapy group who ne gress vi 
counteracts and contro!s, tructivene in 
ity, impulsiveness, and destruc” als0 
other members of the gge 
stigator [S.]; isolate [S.]- 


nsc)! 


t (na-trali-ti o 


7 


rt el a 


Nightmares 


nightmares (nit’marz), n. pl. [<night + 
mare; see daymare.|] See night-terrors; 
pavor nocturnus. 


nocturnal emissions (nok-tér’nal é-mish’- 
unz). See ejaculation; wet-dream. 


nodal behavior (néd’al__bé-hav’yér) 
[nodal <L. nodus, n., knot.] In group 
therapy, the peak of hyper-aggressivity 
and hilarity on the part of children. This 
high peak is always followed by a period 
of quietude, which is the anti-nodal phase. 
This alternation of the quiet and action 
occurs in cycles, The frequency of this 
manifestation decreases as therapy pro- 
Bresses, 


isn’ spasm. See spasm, nodding 


nomad, extravertive (nd’mad, eks’tra- 
ver-tiv) [See nomad(ism) (S.)]. This 
term is applied to a certain type of indi- 
vidual who joins the air forces as a result 
of a strong unconscious desire to roam 
Tom place to place. (See nomadism [S.]) 
ante are individuals who go out to meet 
ty and enjoy the exhilaration of fly- 
Re satisfying in this manner both their 
aT ersion (by being alone in the plane) 
as their nomadism by constantly going 
ie to place. (Sladen, F.J. Psy- 
S atry and the War. Charles C. Thomas, 
Pringfield, Ill, 1943) 


tent (-iz'm), n. [<nomad <L. 
in -adis <Gr, nomás, -ddos, a roam- 
ree out for pasture; pl. (hoi) nomddes, 
olo hak tribes, nomads + -ism.] A path- 
lace, tendency to roam from place to 
peA which is so strong that it gives rise 

Serious social maladjustment. ‘Occa- 
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Nuclear Problem 


sional and episodic nomadism apparently 
arises on the basis of a mental mechanism 
similar to that underlying resorting to al- 
cohol or drugs. It is often associated with 
mental deficiency, epilepsy, and psychotic 
disease. It is not infrequently seen in chil- 
dren as residuals of epidemic encephalitis 
and may be part of the clinical picture of 
the residuals of cerebral birth trauma.’ 
(Selling, L.S. Synopsis of Neuropsychia- 
try. C.V.Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
1947.) See also wanderlust; dromomania. 


nonsensical dream. See dream, nonsensi- 
cal [S.]. 


nonverbal language. See language, non- 
verbal [S.]. 


noon of life. See life, noon of [S.]. 


normal insanity. See insanity, normal 
[S] 


normal masturbation. See masturbation, 
normal [S.]. 


nuclear problem (ni’klé-ér_prob‘lem). 
The patient’s central conflict on which 
therapy should be focused. It is believed 
that the manifestations of a number of 
maladjustments and defenses in a patient 
usually emanate from one central con- 
flict. Examples of these are inadequate 
resolution of the Oedipal conflict, feelings 
of inadequacy, unwholesome sexual iden- 
tifications, sibling rivalry, and so forth. 
The critical event has a dynamic relation 
to the nuclear problem. (Slavson, S.R. 
An Introduction to Group Therapy. The 
Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1943, p. 124.) See also 
conflict, actual [S.]; conflict, root [S.]. 


O 


object-ill (ob’jekt-il’). A term applied by 
Stekel to describe the compulsive-neu- 
rotic who expresses his own mental con- 
flict in the form of symbolization of ob- 
jects pertaining to the outer world (i.e. 
outside his body) and also through sym- 
bolization of ‘the function of his everyday 
life such as washing, dressing, eating, def- 
ecating. . . In compulsive diseases it is 
the patient's relationship to an object 
(usually a close member of the family) 
that is disturbed.’ 

In opposition to the object-ill patient, 
Stekel calls ‘subject-ill’ the individual suf- 
fering from phobias. In the phobic or 
‘subject-ill’ patient, the individual uses his 
own body to symbolize his emotions. ‘The 
patient shows an ambivalent emotional 
attitude toward this object, that is, the 
polar tension between the extremes of 
love and hate with regard to this object 
is also extreme. . , 

‘The “object-ill” is conscious of his 
abilities; he fails, because of his bipolar 
family fixations which create defiance, ag- 
Bression and self-punishment: while the 

subject-ill” feels that he has failed in 
his relations with the outer world and 
feels inferior to the demands of life. . . 
The “object-ill” is introverted and makes 
HL however. matas Craon the "subject 
himself in order to a di arte. to Thee ae 
world.’ adjust himself to the 

y Compulsion and 
shing Corp., New 
See also subject-ill [S.]. 
object representati 
tion, object [S], 


On. See representa- 


observer, participant (ob-zér’vér 
tis’i-pant). In Psycho-analy ; 
1S used to describ 1 


pär- 

th s, this term 
E e the analyst as he is 
viewed by those who feel that he cals be 
Something more than an authoritarian 
Sounding board or a mirror in which the 
is S problems are reflected. Although 
: i t €rapist must be objective, he also 
akes active part in the interpersonal 
Process of therapy. The so-called cultural 
interpersonal school of psycho-analysis 
Particularly emphasizes the participant 


fle of the analyst. See process, itetper 


obsessional Psychoneurosis. See neuro- 
Sts, obsessional. 


obsessional rehearsal. See rehearsal, ob- 
sessional [S.]. 


TET 
obsession, masked (ob-sesh’un, mäskt 
A psychiatric term applied to an a 
sion which appears in the disg One 
(masked) form of other, symptoms. AE 
of the most interesting forms a a ie 
sessive idea which disguises ite 3 
form of pain. ‘The patients comp Tida, 
ate that it drives them to suci, 


pain, s : sain 
yet they remain attached to ae to 
which—on closer sorutinyo T Phone 
represent pleasurable aio ae isu 
memories. . . ‘Such pain Sateen then 
ally no organic cause can be idea. 


appears as a mask of the gn pain, 
The real idea is hidden bet complain 
so that the patients, instead ol a 
ing of obsessions, complain Pe usua 
diagnostically important that t 
sedatives are always ineffecti 
cases or, if forced upon the p 
lead to narcotomania.’ Gey 'p 
pulsion and Doubt. eee saree! 
Corp., New York, 1949.) See ne 

he 
obsession, somatic (—, so-mat ie iient 
term denotes the 


an 
zi dy or 
his bod) obses- 


ve in the 
atient, may 
1 wW, Com- 
ublishing 
pania. 


sions concerning the body 
organs are connected with, ns 
feeling of guilt and ter aaa A 
matic obsessions are most y "s parts f i 
matic, though they are avay ia A per. 
more complicated neurotic = re n his 
son who has an obsession ren constan 
nose, not only is forced to ae wi 

ly of his nose, but also oper 


i 
15, 

z, that 
“nose-currency,” so to apen ' her noses 
looking at people he sees ony t 
and compares them w 


ith his ae , 
1 
er human problem appears compusi? 


of his attention.’ (Stekel, Wishing Corp» 

and Doubt. Liveright Publis 

New York, 1949) +. ek nei- 
3 ise g a 

obsessive-compulsive neurosis, euros! ; 

rosis, compulsion; compusi 

neurosis, obsessional. bses ye 

obsessive doubt. See doubts 

[S.]. (<Be 


= n. 5 
obstipation (ob-sti-pa’shun), close P” 
cles. L. obstipatio, -10nS, ire, to O 
sure <ob-, before + stipo, 
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Obtrusive Idea 


or press together.] This medical term 
denotes extreme or intractable constipa- 
tion, In psychotherapy the symptom of 
obstipation is frequently of a psychogenic 
nature. According to Fenichel, somatic 
changes of a psychogenic nature fall into 
two main categories: the conversion and 
the organ-neurosis, Obstipation can ap- 
pear either as a conversion or as an or- 
gan-neurosis. 

Like all conversions, obstipation, as a 
conversion, is the somatic expression of a 
Specific, repressed, unconscious sexual 
phantasy, Usually obstipation expresses 
retentive tendencies connected with preg- 
hancy wishes or incorporation phantasies. 
This is ‘in accordance with the equation 
child = penis = feces.’ 

S an organ-neurosis, obstipation is a 
Physiological change in organic function, 
resulting from an unconscious attitude or 
affect. In the particular case of obstipa- 
tion, the unconscious attitude is a chroni- 
cally frustrated retentive pressure. The 
retentive pressure may exist for several 
reasons, It may represent an anal erotic 
fixation, a desire for anal retentive pleas- 
ure; or, the feces may represent intro- 
Jected objects as in the case of the con- 
version. Again, in some other instances, 
the retentive pressure, with its resulting 
obstipation, might be associated with a 
Continuous and repressed aggressiveness. 
of enichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
V} ‘Veurosis, WW Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


obtrusive idea. See idea, obtrusive [S]. 


Occupational inhibition. See inhibition, 
Occupational [S.]. 


o! ‘ 2 a aii a 
Ceanic feeling (6-shé-an’ik fēling). 
ee under omnipotence [S.]; nautomania. 


Tetipus-period. See period, Oedipus 
old-a: e th > (alana /4-pi). See 
Seriatrics ig ata? See 


Olfactory . s = lfac- 
y eroticism. See eroticism, olfac 
tory [S]. 


pliguresis, hysterical (ol-i-gū-rē’sis, his- 
> ikal) [<olig(o) +  (em)uresis-] 
„anty or abnormally diminished urina- 


ae which usually appears as a conver- 
eo gee nptom. All conversion symptom 
repre’, distorted physical expression © 

Pressed instinctual impulses which have 
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Omnipotence 


taken the form of sexual phantasies. 
These phantasies usually relate to the 
Oedipus complex. The conversion symp- 
tom, which is a change in physical func- 
tion, can be analyzed in the same way as 
dreams, and the repressed sexual phanta- 
sies can thus be cleared up. The symptom 
of oliguresis lends itself to the expression 
of sexual phantasies because it is rooted 
in a period of infantile sexuality, when 
urination is ‘still in the service of pleas- 
ure-seeking.’ In particular, oliguresis may 
express ‘retention tendencies connected 
with pregnancy wishes or incorporation 
phantasies.’ According to Fenichel, the 
equation is ‘child = penis = feces.’ (Feni- 
chel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


omnipotence (om-nip’d-tens), ”. [<L. 
omnipotentia, almighty power, omnipo- 
tence <omnis, all + potentia, might, 
force, power <potens, pres. p. of possum, 
-sse, to be able, have power.] Feelings of 
omnipotence and self-esteem undergo ex- 
tensive development and change, con- 
comitant with the development of the 
ego. There is a feeling of omnipotence 
from the very beginning, even before the 
conception of objects exists. The outside 
world is perceived by the organism as 
part of it (the organism), within itself, 
though there is as yet no non-ego. Simi- 
lar phenomena are observed in mental pa- 
tients when they lose contact with reality 
and relapse to a childlike level of emo- 
tional behavior: the person loses the dis- 
tinction between his personality (ego) 
and the environment (reality). Such a 
person is in a state of primitive all-pow- 
erfulness, believes that he is omniscient 
and omnipotent, and has phantasies which 
know no bounds. To attain such a state 
of primitive all-powerfulness the patient 
usually passes through a phase of rebirth. 
He believes that he has gone back into 
his mother’s womb: he acts the part, curls 
up in a fetal position, and behaves like a 
small infant. In such a state of omnipo- 
tence the patient can express ideas that 
he is able to move the universe, to create 
war and peace, to give birth to millions 
of children, etc. In delusional adults the 
symptom is more commonly called mega- 
lomania. (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable 
Psychiatry. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948) j 
This feeling of unlimited omnipotence, 


Oneiro-delirium 


often termed the ‘oceanic feeling,” be- 
comes limited as the ego and sense of 
reality develop: this occurs when the in- 
fant experiences tensions he cannot mas- 
ter, which in turn lead to unco-ordinated 
discharge movements. ‘Something outside’ 
becomes necessary to quiet the infant's 
tension and, through recognizing this 
‘something outside,’ the infant makes his 
first distinction between ego and object. 
Also he develops a new concept of om- 
nipotence. When his movements are un- 
derstood by the environment to be a sig- 
nal calling for a quieting of his tension, 
the child experiences this train of events 
as an ‘omnipotence of movements.’ How- 
ever, he still longs for his original ‘oce- 
anic feeling.’ His earliest reaction to ob- 
jects is to swallow them; he tries to 
‘swallow’ or incorporate all pleasurable 
sensations and, through introjection, to 
make parts of the external world flow, 
like tributaries, into his ego. Unpleasur- 
able sensations are perceived as being 
non-ego and are ‘spat out.’ Thus, through 
Introjection, anything pleasurable be- 
comes part of the ego and, through pro- 
Jection, anything unpleasant becomes 
non-ego. 

These efforts to re-establish the ‘oce- 
anic feeling’ of primary narcissism and 
also the ‘omnipotence of movements’ are 
doomed to failure, however, since, through 
his experiences, the child realizes he is 
ent. The adult is now consid- 
an S po renit and, by reuniting with 

potent force in the external 
world, the child tries to share this om- 
nipotence: either he incorporates parts of 
this world or has the phantasy of bei 
He : y of being 

corporated by it. The latter t f 
omnipot ; na ee ee G 
= potence is at work in religious ec- 
mee wee Mass political move- 
ai o attest the participation 
í e powerless followers in the omnipo- 
Ro their leaders. The feeling of hav- 
fe een reunited with the omnipotent 
The | 1s known as secondary narcissism. 

onging for the omnipotence of pri- 
mary narcissism is the ‘narcissistic need’ 
Which all people experience.‘ “Self- 
esteem” is the awareness of how close the 
individual is to the original omnipotence.’ 
Originally, the longing for omnipotence 
was a longing for the removal of instinc- 
tual tension, which would restore the 
objectless narcissistic state: self-esteem 
Was restored by getting rid of an unpleas- 
ant stimulus, This was done through nour- 
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Ophidiophilia 


ishment. Thus the first regulation of self- 
esteem and satisfaction ot rage or es 
need was through food. After the in = 
relinquishes its feeling of omnipotent, 
however, and tends to participate i i 
adult's omnipotence, his self-esteen sn 
regulated by tokens of love itom 
adults. The child gains aalt-opter™ eal 
he gains affection and loses se < he 
when he loses affection: throug’ ibs 
promise of these and the threats a “hil 
holding or withdrawing them, A R 
becomes ready to obey authority fiat 
forego other satisfactions. This 15 
makes children educable. . tor le 
In later development, 5 are all- 
esteem, the narcissistic reeds; elation 
important: they develop in ss 7 
ship between ego and super- £9; alment 
feeling lowers self-esteem at 
of ideals raises it. But even 1r 
tionship to objects 1n nk tonsbip T° 
needs develop, part of the rela self- 
mains governed by the Fi 
esteem. In persons fixated @ ; 
the dominant need from oe 
cissistic. These individuals a either 
to maintain their selen O 
through aggressive or sudn rough 
ior toward their objects OF enichel 
methods simultaneously. veurosis: 
The Psychoanalytic Theory New 
W.W.Norton and Company, 


1945) 
onciro-delirium (B-n aade a 
[<oneiro- + delirium] a 
term means dream dele 
French psychiatrists ane i psy 
oneiro-deliria to that group 
which is marked 
tremens is the prototyp 
is considered to be esse! 
dream. Fever deliria mit 
r 
roup, because they are $ et 
tó dreams. Although it 15 tru a the 5 
cinations can be interpreter i A 
way as dreams, this ga 1o ation, ts 
deliria, schizophrenic ha i mime, 2 
dreams are etiologically t 
term would imply. ete 
en gop): ien new P% 
roup to Y ss 
A any time dur 
Sometimes 
ous gro"? 


need 


at oan this 
o closely hallu- 


open group (6’p 
scribing a therapy 
tients are added 
course of treatment. 
ferred to as a continu 
closed group [S.]. 


ophidiophilia (6-fid’i 


Gr. 
-o-fil’i-a) z t [ 


1 


ee EE CO 
i es 


Opposite, Reversal into the 


ophidion, small snake, dimin. of dphis, 
opheds, Ion. dphios.| A morbid fascina- 
tion with snakes. 


opposite, reversal into the (op’6-zit, rē- 
vér’sal in’‘too THé). A psycho-analytic 
concept relating to the libido theory in 
general, and to one of the major fates, or 
vicissitudes, of the sexual instinct, in par- 
ticular. See libido, plasticity of [S.]. 
Reversal into the opposite is speci- 
cally one of the major defensive processes 
of a psychological nature by which the 
ego handles, or defends itself from, the 
Sexual instinct which impinges upon it 
wae seeking direct gratification, The 
a ecific nature of this process consists of 
he transformation of the aim of an ìn- 
aha into its opposite, and the substitu- 
are of the instinct itself for the external 
wee a process is called into play 
Rea A he aim of a sexual instinct, has 
fon E ocked from direct object gratifica- 
ae y internal intrapsychic or external 
A a prohibition and restriction. 
nos! he process of reversal into the op- 
site, the active aim usually becomes @ 
Passive one, i 
Bg (Introduction to the Psycho- 
ana Ne heory of the Libido. Nervous 
Ne a Disease Monographs, No. 68, 
ample ork, 1942) states: ‘A simple ex- 
very will demonstrate this process. It 1s 
aE unh easier for a child to achieve his 
naught to be beaten, through being 
Sonic 7i than to satisfy his desire to beat 
ana ody; he has only to be troublesome 
naughty in order to attain his goal. 


porimism, oral (op'ti-miz'm, ral. A 
fee term used to denote the op- 
trait One as an oral character 
tant f ral eroticism is extremely impor- 
e is the formation of character. At 
infantile when oral eroticism occurs 1M 
acquai e development, children ‘become 
sume inted with objects and learn to 35- 
quent}. relationships with them.’ Conse- 
‘remain? the way in which this happens 
Subs ns basic in determining the whole 
equent relationship to reality.’ Thus 
atid itive or negative attitudes to taking 
Particular ag have an oral origin. In 
Pronoy ar, whenever there is unusually 
e re noed oral satisfaction in infancy, 
imism a ts are a self-assurance and op- 
enich Wich may persist throughout life. 
ration. remarks, however, that 1 frus- 
there has followed this satisfaction, 
may be created a state of ‘venge 
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fulness coupled with continuous demand- 
ing.’ (Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and 
Company, New York, 1945) 


oral aggressive (6’ral, a-gres‘iv). See un- 
der defense, character [S.]. 


oral anxiety. See anxiety, oral [S.]. 


oral dependence. See dependence, oral 
iS]. 


oral erotism. See erotism, oral [S.]. 


oral incorporative phase. See phase, oral 
incorporative [S.]. 


orality (ō-ral'i-ty), 1. [<oral <Late L. 
oralis <os, oris, the mouth + -ity.] A 
general term referring to the oral com- 
ponents of sexuality, to manifestations of 
instinctual conflict centering about the 
oral stage of sexual development, to mani- 
festations which indicate fixation at the 
oral stage of development, to manifesta- 
tions of oral erogeneity. Orality is prom- 
inent in manic-depressive psychosis and 
addictions. A driving ambition in the feld 
of oratory or speech-making is often based 
on oral conflicts. Excessive generosity in 
a person often has the following signifi- 
cance: ‘As I shower you with love, in the 
same way do I want to be showered with 
love’; this mechanism is typical of the 
oral receptive individual. The oral sadis- 
tic person often shows extreme niggard- 
liness: ‘You must make up for the love 
denied me.” Volubility, restlessness, haste, 
and a tendency to obstinate silence are 
also indicative of extreme orality. Dr. 
Edmund Bergler (A Short Genetic Survey 
of Psychic Impotence. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 19, 412, 657, 1945) believes that 
the mechanism of orality is as follows: 
(1) through his behavior the individual 
provokes disappointment, thus identifying 
the outer world with the refusing, pre- 
Oedipal mother; (2) the individual be- 
comes aggressive, seemingly in self-de- 
fense; (3) the individual indulges in self- 
pity. a manifestation of his psychic maso- 
chism. See oral character. 


oral mastery. See mastery, oral [S.]. 
oral optimism. See optimism, oral [S.]. 


oral orientation. See orientation, oral 
[S.]- 


oral primacy. See primacy, oral [S.]. 


Oral Sadism 
oral sadism. See sadism, oral [S.]. 


Orestes (6-res’téz). A famous figure of 
Greek mythology, Orestes illustrates how 
the forces of unreason often appear in- 
appeasable in the schizophrenic’s fate. The 
Furies demanded the blood of Orestes. 
Athena confronted these creatures of 
chaos with divine reasoning, but her per- 
suasive powers were of no avail and she 
was unable to accomplish anything. In 
schizophrenics, the antithesis between the 
rational and irrational is very often irre- 
concilable. The unconscious forces do not 
listen to reason. (Baynes, H.G. Mythol- 
ogy of the Soul. Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1940) 


Orestes complex. See complex, Orestes 


[S.]. 


organ, executive (awr’gan, eg-zek’ii-tiv, 
ek-sek’-). The organ that is used for the 
execution of responses to stimuli. ‘In the 
infant the technique of mastery has two 
chief executive organs, the hand and the 
mouth, the eye being the leading auxiliary 
organ.’ (Kardiner, A. and Spiegel, H.N. 
War Stress and Neurotic Illness. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1947.) Thus it 
will be seen that when hunger is the stim- 
ulus, response to it is executed by way 
of the mouth; when the stimulus is the 
desire to grasp at an object, response to it 
1s executed by means of the hand. 


iS anxiety. See anxiety, 


organic 


organic forgetfulness. See forg 


organic [S.] etfulness, 


organic re 
ganic [S.]. 


organ localization of aff 5 
liz ES 4 
organ localization of [S. E — 


Pression. Sce redression, or- 


orgastic im j 

wane, [sT potence. See impotence, or- 
orientation, oral (6-ri-en-ta’shun, 6’ral). 
In Psychiatry, this term denotes the oral 
awareness or knowledge of a given situa- 
tion. The oral orientation of the primitive 
ego arises from the fact that among the 
earliest primitive reactions to objects 
which the infant shows is the desire to 
put them into his mouth. 

. e recognition of the outside world, 
l.e. objects, grew out of the infant’s hun- 
ger and other stimuli which disturbed his 
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sleep. These disturbing stimuli bo 
about a state of tension and the resu mE 
tendency to get rid of the tension. Tas 
state of tension disappeared with ar 
tion. As the infant grew and became awae 
that something was done by the onai 
world to alleviate his stimuli, he deve ona 
his first longing for objects. When T 
infant began to long for someting i 
ready familiar to him, absent aine his 
ment, but with the ability to Se fat 
needs, he became aware of an ane e 
the first time. When the object a ee 
the longing for it disappeared a d ‘He 
followed. Thus hunger compe Pe ition 
awareness of objects, i.e. the recog! 


of the outside world. essa hich 

Next, the experience of ee dis 
first banished the hunger on for the 
turbed sleep became ‘the mae genera ? 
mastery of external stimuli i F 


7 i 
f . n jects into 
That is, the taking of objec sons & 


n6 Rack i 
mouth was one of the ns hi Thus the 
objects on the part of the in m the pat 
first recognition ol reality € 


1 P vhetheť 
him to Ju ge A it out. 


part of the primitive €O. 18 * fhis 
the-mouth: al i reaction 
corporation which is the ne the 
objects in general and the p in 
later sexual and apres a 

psychological sense des 


f ject. The a 
ence of the obj for the ego's 


ar once Sat? © ome 

observe ha- 
Il be Fenichel en We 
aim to efect 


roys t 
ttitude that ee- 


i at the 

sizes, however, that a feci 
rate objects does not neee E ware 
subjective destructive ten ‘ninco ae 
those objects. The fact that i w 
tion the object disappear equ m 
stroyed, is an incidental pect t a 
shows merely that oral 1 without Aris 
an urge to get satisfaction ather, t'is 
further thought of the objec orotate g 
primary oral attitude of h ove a if 
the attitude out of oe ae state. 
structive hate grow ai vay The Poor 
development. (Fenichel, V., Ñ 


7 is, Wee 
analytic Theory of Nerii 1945) 
ton and Company, New NOES 
A 2 lysis, 
orthodox analysis. See 4" 
dox SF- 


Orthostatic Epileptoid 


orthostatic epileptoid. See epileptoid, or- 
thostatic [S.]. 


otiumosis (6-shi-um-d’sis), n. [<L. 
õtium, leisure, idleness + -osis.| An al- 
ternative term suggested by E. Bergler 
for alysosis [S.]. 


Outer conscience. See conscience, outer 
ES]. 


ein idea. See idea, overcharged 
Sj. 


Overconsciousness (ō'ver-kon’shus-nes), 
n. According to Schilder, this term de- 
scribes an exaggerated development of 
self-consciousness as the result of ‘over-so- 
cialization with leveling of the object re- 
lations.” The term applies to parents who 
first identify themselves too strongly with 
their children as love-objects, and then 
perform acts ostensibly of ‘self-sacrificing 
Ove,’ which, in psychiatric terms, are 
mere expressions of an increased narcis- 
Sism on the part of the parents. Overcon- 
Sclousness, it may be said, is a narci 
tic attitude developed as a result of ob- 
Ject relations of a special intensity and 
character. (Schilder, P. Mind, Perception 
and Thought. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1942) 


©verprotection, maternal (-pré-tek’shun, 
ma-tér’nal) [<L.  maternus <mater, 
Mother + -a/.] Qverprotection of the 
Srowing infant by the mother can result in 
ifficulties for the individual in later life. 
Verindulged and overprotected at an ear- 
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ly age, the infant has not learned to bear 
frustrations. As a result, at a later period 
of development, little frustrations that a 
less spoiled individual could tolerate will 
have the effect of a severe frustration. 
That is, the infant will refuse to go fur- 
ther in development, but will demand the 
withheld gratitication associated with the 
particular little frustrations. Thus there 
will be fixations of the individual at the 
level of development at which the frustra- 
tions occur, These fixations resulting from 
overprotection produce personality diffi- 
culties such as various neurotic defense 
symptoms, or character attitudes, and 
primitive types of love. 

Specifically, Fenichel discusses ma- 
ternal overprotection from the point of 
view of its effect on the Oedipus complex. 
In general, ‘the particular form of the 
Oedipus complex will determine the spe- 
cific nature of the subsequent disturbances 
in object relationships. The resultant char- 
acter disturbances possible are as mani- 
fold as the infantile experiences.’ These 
character disturbances are reflected in mis- 
judgments and dissatisiactions in all types 
of social relationships and, in particular, 
in the characteristics of the love life. 
Now, an overprotecting mother predis- 
poses the individual in question to passive 
dependent types of mastery. As a result, 
he will be unable to adapt himself objec- 
tively, but his passive dependent needs 
will color all his activities and relation- 
ships, causing the inevitable illusions and 
disappointments. (Fenichel, O. The Psy- 
choanalytic Theory of Neurosis. WW. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1945) 


padded cell. See cell, padded EA 


pain, psychic (pin’, sřkik). Same as psy- 
chalgia. 


pal(a )eophrenia (pā-lč-ō-frē'ni-å, pal-é-), 
n. [<pal(a)eo- + -phrenia.| This psycho- 
analytical term, meaning literally an- 
cient or primitive mentality, was suggested 
by Oliver J. Osborne to be used instead 
of schizophrenia to emphasize the re- 
gression to a primitive type of thinking 
which is often seen in schizophrenics. 
(O’Connor, W.A. Psychiatry. A Short 
Treatise. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1943) 


pali- (pali) [<Gr. pålin, backward, 
again.] Combining form meaning morbid 
or obsessive repetition or reiteration. 


paligraphia (-graf'i-å), n. [<pali- + 
-graphia.| The morbid or obsessive repe- 
tition of something (letters, words, 
phrases, etc.) in writing. 


palilalia (-la/li-a), n, [<pali- + -lalia.] 
The morbid or obsessive repetition of 
spoken words, 


palilexia (-lek’si-a), n, [<pali- + -lexia.] 
The morbid rereading of words or phrases. 
Palilogia (-l0’ji-a), n. [<pali- + -lo gia. | 
Morbid or obsessive repetition of ine 
thing spoken, 


Paliphrasia (-fra’zhi-a), n. 
-phrasia.| The morbid 
phrases in speaking, 

Pan-anxiety (pan/-. 
schizophrenia, pseu 


Panic, homos 
shoo-al) [<F. 


[<pali- + 
repetition of 


ang-zi’e-ti), See under 
doneurotic [S.]. 


_panique panic, terror, 
scare <Gr. banikds, of Pan; (of fears), 
Panic, groundless, hence panikén, a 
Panic 


¿n acute schizophrenic episode 
characterized by intense fear, marked ex- 
citement, and paranoid ideas, usually of 
short duration, Occurring in individuals 
whose homosexuality is unconscious. 


Pan-neurosis (pan’-nit-rd’sis), See under 
Schizophrenia, pseudoneurotic [S.]. 


paradox, neurotic (par’a-doks, ni-rot’- 
ik) [See Paradox(ia sexualis).] This term 
indicates that neurotic behavior often per- 
sists indefinitely despite the fact that it is 


P 


seriously self-defeating and even r 
cal to the individual. Freud stemar t 
explain this paradox by assuming 5 won 
was due to the retention of an over-s see 
super-ego, evolved from too ager, 
hood training. This explanation, no viel 
is contrary to all learning theory, papa 
says that learning tends to ee It 
tinction unless periodically rein o eles 
is more likely that the parados Ye 
from infantile ego resistance e E 
ing forces, so that the basic va ilate 
attitudes of society are faultily An be Ghat 
into the personality. It may hee means 
the neurotic behavior represen at Neto 
to an end that is ungonations cs the ° 
mined, the desire for which overc 

wish to conform, 


g (parå-loj"- 


paralogical-logical — archaic-pu- 


i-kal-loj‘i-kal thingk’ing). Se 
alogical thinking [S.]. 


paralysis, hysterical U priis hysterica 


! aralysis that has con 
i-kal). A paralysis thal siology, in con 
origin, i.e. a psychogenic etiology, organic 


tradistinction to ‘ are characteris 
igin. F ints Aa, 
pi ated hysterical paraly ated 
the first place, it is ‘much pga paraly- 
and systematized’ than an p Fie paraly- 
sis. The aphasia will be to aa, ieni of 8 
sis of a limb complete. One ed. whi 
limb may be completely pir pene) 
r portions remain en ab 
aoe side of the hody: ree zb th 
be paralyzed and not “ye not the T 
limbs may be involved wily, t 
mainder of that age ee k; 
toms are produced ph re neve a 
gree.’ The organic pana rain yses. E 
complete as the hysterica A i 


i aralyzed limb W! pasic 8 
oie eee A "the hysterical ee y- 
oe Jera mute. Thus, hyster ation 
is Sho ‘both ‘an exact delim yo chatat” 
sis shows bot! exe These t an 
an excessive intensity 1s0 


z s als 
teristics of hysterical para al tnt 
onstrate the underline independe? ys- 
terical lesion is entir ous system: other 


the anatomy of the nerv alyses ADC pon- 


teria behaves in its par raay were, oe 
manifestations ie spe know! a E 
existent, or as if it h in a CO? Pe 


5 al 
it.’ (F . Some Points 1" ryster! i 
A, "Organic an ie (vol 2) 
Paralysis in Collected Pape 
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The International Psycho-analytical Press, 
London, 1924) 


parance (par-a-né’), n. [A far from fault- 
less coinage after the pattern of the large 
group of common English words like em- 
ploy-ee, convoy-ee, appoint-ee, deport-ee, 
assign-ee, and the facetious g kick-ee, 
in which the accented ending -ée (merely 
the extended French p.p. ending -é) de- 
notes the passive object of the verb con- 
tained in their corresponding mates, the 
nouns of agency ending in -er: employ-er, 
convoy-er, appoint-er, deport-er, assign-er, 
and kick-er.] A term introduced by Dr. 
Richard M. Brickner to designate the 
‘victim’ of a paranoid patient. (American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 13, 405, 
1943.) By projection the ruthless, driving, 
Paranoiac superior psychogenically trau- 
Matizes his helpless, passive, subordinate 
victim (the paranee), whom he blames 
for his own failure, and ‘takes it out,’ as 
it were, on his downtrodden scapegoat. 
(Rosen, H., and Kiene, H.E. The Para- 
noiac Officer and the Officer Paranee. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 103, 614, 
1946-7) 


paranoia, negative (par-a-noi’A, neg’a- 
tiv). Paranoia in which the false beliefs 
of the person have to do with matters 
favorable to him rather than with those 
unfavorable. The delusionary material is 
characterized by praise, protection, and 
defense instead of persecution, accusa- 
tion, destruction, and the like. Dr. Lewin 
introduced the term negative paranoia in 
referring to a patient who falsely believed 
that ‘everyone was organized to do him 
good.’ (Bulletin of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, December 1950, p. 
45.) It is obvious that good instead of 
evil is the negation of the latter, and this 
Suggested to Dr. Lewin the term nega- 
tive paranoia. 


Paranoia somatica (— sõ-mat'i-kå). This 
term apparently applies to the close link 
between paranoid delusions and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints. Very frequently 
in clinical psychiatry a patient with para- 
noid symptoms also has many somatic 
Complaints. This is probably an attempt 
On the part of the ego to establish causal- 
ity. It is as if the patient were saying: ‘if 
T am being followed and if they are focus- 
ing a machine on me to influence me then 
T have terrible aches and pains and burn- 
™g sensations wherever the machines 
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strike me. (Tausk, V. On the Origin of 
the ‘Influencing Machine’ in Schiso- 
phrenia, Psychoanalytic Quarterly 2, 522, 
1933.) See also personification [S.]. 


paranoia, true (—, troo). Same as para- 
noia, idiopathic. 


paranoid look. See look, paranoid [S.]. 


paranoid schizophrenia. See dementia 
praecox, paranoid, 


parapathic proviso. See proviso, parapa- 
thic [S.]. 


parapathy (pa-rap’a-thi), n. [<para- + 
-pathy.] Stekel’s term for neurosis; he 
objects to the word neurosis because con- 
notatively it indicates a functional nerv- 
ous disorder, Parapathy, on the other 
hand, indicates that psychiatrists deal with 
emotions, not with nerves. 


parasites of the super-ego. See super- 
ego, parasites of the [S.]. 


parasitic vampirism. See vampirism, par- 
asitic [S.]. 


parasomnia (pa-ra-som’ni-a), n. [<para- 
+ (in)somnia.] Perverted or disordered 
sleep; a term coined to denote a sleep dis- 
turbance associated with lesion(s) of the 
nervous system. 

‘Sleep is essentially a complex vegeta- 
tive phenomenon, and the governing mech- 
anism, I believe, is not the cortex but 
rather diencephalic and mesencephalic 
centers in which there are concentrated 
so many other vegetative functions. . . 
Until recently we have had very little in- 
sight as to how such a mechanism, situ- 
ated in the diencephalon and mesenceph- 
alon, can bring about sleep. Perhaps a 
clue is afforded by the work recently done 
on cerebral concussion. The unconscious- 
ness brought about by brain injury has 
some points of resemblance to sleep. In 
fact, Geoffrey Jefferson, the English neu- 
rosurgeon, would like to speak of trau- 
matic unconsciousness as “parasomnia.” 
Jefferson also stresses the part played by 
lesions in the region “extending caudally 
from the upper half of the fourth vent- 
ricle to the hypothalamus cephalad,” in 
causing parasomnia.’ (Brook, S., discuss- 
ing Davison, C., and DeMuth, E.L., Dis- 
turbances in Sleep Mechanism [A Clinico- 
pathologic Study], in Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease 100, 305, 1944) 


Parataxic Distortion 


parataxic distortion. See distortion, para- 
taxic [S.]. 


parent as carrier of neurosis. See nen- 
rosis, parent as carrier of [S.]. 


parents, dethronement of (par’ents. dé- 
thron’ment ov). The process termed the 
dethronement of the parents begins in the 
so-called latency period, when the child 
sets up a new ideal. as it were, on the 
throne hitherto occupied by the reigning 
ideals—his parents. In the earliest stage, 
the young child develops as part of his 
personality or character certain ideals and 
values: the parents serve as the child's 
model and he identifies himself with them, 
making their standards and ideals his own. 
As the child grows, however, he begins to 
form relationships with other individuals, 
new models and new ideals come into his 
consciousness, and he makes further iden- 
tifications. In Fenichel’s words, “t is 
rather characteristic for normal develop- 
ment that ideals and values become more 
independent of the infantile models when 
the libidinal ties to the family are aban- 
doned,’ (Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and 
Company, New York, 1945) 


eine Problem. See problem parents 


Parent-surrogate. See surrogate, 


partial insanity. See insanity, partial ES]. 


partialism 
<Late L, partialis, cf i 
<pars, partis, part. Ege 
+ -ism.] A form of 


sexual impulse from a Certain part of the 


ae body, as the leg, thigh. buttock, 
an b on. Partialism must be differenti- 
rom fetishism, in which the partner 


is eliminated and displa i 
symbolic of the mee iy an ohject 


participant observer. S ver - 
ticibani [S] T. See observer, par 


fs] analysis. See analysis, passive 


Passive parasitic psychopathy. See psy- 
chopathy, passive parasitic [S. 


passivity (pa-siv’i-ti ), n. [<passive, see 
Passiv(ism) + -ity.] One of the several 
modalities of adaptation. For example, it 
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is possible for the organism to adapt it- 
self to its environment by going either 
forward to meet it or backward to escape 
it. The first procedure would be terme 
the modality of activity in adaptive ma: 
neuver, while the latter would be terme 
the modality of passivity. 
In transference neurosis c 
quences of inhibition of the modality ly 
activity may find the organism ok 
abandoning this modality and falling po 
upon the modality of passivity. m gr 
matic neurosis. however, tne moda ity fie: 
passivity cannot be resorted to, whan 
tivity is inhibited, since it is a ay 
for the organism to remain compte 


re- 
A nh 5 ər world, One can 
passive to the outer w but com- 


the conse- 


treat from an inhibiting EA forces 
x nhibl é 
plete retreat from the i e—short 0 


of the outer world is impossibl 
death, e 
pastoral psychiatry. See psychiatry, 


toral [ S.. 
c n. [<patho- + 


pathocure (path’o-kar), ”. TS con- 

E. cure <OF. cure <L. eal The 
° P eu al 

cern; medical attendance, f on the out- 


disappearance of a neurosis upa hocure is 
break of an organic disease. eon is 
seen in moral masochists nner nee that 
first of all, unconsciously, a aera: be- 
pacifies the super-ego: the neu lace 
comes superfluous as soon l 
by another kind of suffering. “which is 4 
the opposite of pathoneuros!:, Wr somatic 
neurosis developing as a resu 
disease. sai Her 
A pathocure was observ oe i u 
chist who developed pulmon Tonic fail- 
losis. The patient had been Ston e 
ure in everything he uni ge in 
analysis, he began to ipak his 
into the masochistic nature 9 ote 
ter defenses. Analysis was 1 a 
the tuberculous proces ospital he we? 
Mier hi 
patient's release from e ned well on Be 
back to work. He functi P logy di 
job and previous eym tees instan 
reappear. The disei o the ch 
i itable 
one especially suita no, h io 
type of the patient iikations 3 : 
necessitated definite 4 recurrence Wee 
ity, and the likelihood O mors 
nat thocures Ot f ve 
ever present. Other pa een observ 
temporary nature have nee short-Hiv’ 
when the organic disease Jong te 
and required no permi : A 
changes in the patient's ¥ 


Se eh ms 
such cases, neurotic sympto 


ani 


Pathogenic Defense 


appear with the disappearance of the or- 
ganic condition. Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
14, 310, 1945) 


pathogenic defense. See defense, patho- 
genic [S.]. 


ee liar. See liar, pathological 


pathological mendicancy. See mendi- 
cancy, pathological [S.]. 


pathologic emotionality. See emotional- 
tty, pathologic [S.]. 


pathology, semantic (pa-thol’6-ji, sē- 
man’tik) [See (aphasia) semantic.) This 
term is used in relation to the various 
anatomo-pathological disturbances that 
May affect the function of speech. Such 
lesions may be found on the tongue itself, 
in the hypo-glossal nerve, in the motor 
Cortex, in the cortico-bulbar tracts, or else- 
Where in the central nervous system. De- 
Struction of neural tissue in the so-called 
quadrilateral space of Marie may serious- 
Y Impair the function of speech without 
alterations of the tongue itself or its mus- 
cular mechanism. Other lesions, centrally 
Ocated in the brain, may impair not only 
Speech but also the capacity to understand 

e meaning of words. (Seliger, R.V., et al. 
<ontemporary Criminal Hygiene. Oak- 
ridge Press, Baltimore, 1946.) See also 
Speech disorders, 


pean person in the (pa’shent, pēr’s’n 
c 1é). A term expressing the basic key- 
oncept of the psychosomatic medical ap- 
ee the patient and emphasizing the 
eae S personality or character as a fac- 
tains the production of physical symp- 
ganic and complaints. Whereas the or- 
cl de or physical approach, tends to ex- 
a © awareness and interest in emotional, 
ey, and character factors as caus- 
treat agents to be investigated and 
Ver: the psychosomatic approach, con- 
giva y, tends to include these factors and 
or them central importance. It must be 
haa in mind, however, that the psycho- 
c ie approach does not in any way ex- 
nues the usual physical and organic ave- 
T of investigation. . 
the < nvestigation into the personality of 
tim Patient requires a more inclusive, 
ps; €-consuming history of the individual’s 
ar hosexual emotional development, aS 
abigo v2 understanding of his habits and 
itual attitudes. A comprehensive grasp 


S 
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Penis, Women with 


of the patient's character development, 
from infancy through childhood into adult 
life, is a basic necessity in this approach. 
E.Weiss and O.S.English (Psychosomatic 
Medicine (2nd ed.). W.B.Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London, 1949) 
state: *. . . people look upon the physi- 
cian as an authoritarian figure who will 
“do something” about their illness and 
they are usually quite unprepared to have 
to do something for themselves, in other 
words, discuss themselves as persons as 
well as “medical cases.” We must look for 
the person in the patient.’ 


pept [<p(er)c(e)pt(ion)], Freud's ab- 
breviation for perception, or the Con- 
scious (Cs). 


pendulum, psychic (pen‘da-lum, si’kik). 
This term denotes the swing between two 
opposite tendencies, between good and 
bad, love and hate, aggression and submis- 
sion, When using this term, Stekel gives 
it a rather limited meaning, restricting its 
significance to the oscillation between am- 
bition and sexuality. In a more general 
sense, this expression is broader and ap- 
plies to all the doubts, oscillation, and 
yacillation between two final goals, or two 
opposite trends. (Stekel, W. Compulsion 
and Doubt. Liveright Publishing Corp., 
New York. 1949.) See also mood-swings 


[S.]. 


penis, female (pé‘nis, femal). A term 
in psycho-analysis indicating the uncon- 
scious fear that the neurotic male has of 
being castrated. Accordingly, he must con- 
stantly reassure himself that everyone, 
male and female alike, has a penis. This 
often leads to polymorphous perverse sex- 
ual activities, especially voyeuristic and 
exhibitionistic tendencies, and, more par- 
ticularly, to the compulsive need of per- 
forming cunnilingus. It is as if the patient 
were forever saying: ‘It is not true that a 
woman has no penis. I ascertain that she 
has one by playing with it and sucking it, 
and so I do not have to fear losing my 
own.’ (Lorand, S. Technique of Psycho- 
analytic Therapy. International Universi- 
ties Press, New York, 1946.) See also 
penis, women with [S.]. 


penis, women with (—, wim’en wiTH), 
A childhood theory (that every woman 
has a penis) or idea, stemming from a uni- 
versal, albeit usually forgotten, experi- 
ence in the psychosexual development of 


Pentothal Interview 


all boys and girls. It generally appears 
between the ages of two and five as a con- 
sequence of the child's discovering the 
crucial anatomical difference between 
males and females, i.e. the absence of the 
penis in females. On finding the supposed 
organic deficiency or inferiority, most lit- 
tle girls react to their discovery with vary- 
ing degrees of shock. In boys the same 
discovery tends to make their dread of 
castration more real for them, since it 
confronts them with the actuality of ‘the 
missing organ.’ This dread of castration 
(castration anxiety) is a universal sequella 
of guilt and fear stemming from indul- 
gence in masturbation and its accompany- 
ing incestuous phantasy. 

The idea that a woman once possessed 
or possesses a penis functions as a protec- 
tive defensive denial of the ‘horrible’ psy- 
chic reality, by which the child has theo- 
retically explained to itself the observed 
absence of the penis in females. R.Sterba 
(Introduction to the Psycho-analytic The- 
ory of the Libido. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monographs, No. 68, New York, 
1942) states: ‘In the small boy's phan- 
tasies of this period and as the correspond- 
ing basis of subsequent neurotic symp- 
toms, the idea that the Woman possesses 
a penis like the man plays an important 
part and is often obstinately retained, be- 
cause it gives protection against the 


thought of the possibilit: 
is own penis.’ : pen Haan Wipe te 


pentothal interview en’té- in’té 
vu). See narcotherapy FS), ola 


c ego. (pēr-sen 2 
Schilder’s ae foe Gir Sep’shun ē’gō). 
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proved, and, therefore, also accepted by 
the individual himself. (Schilder, P. Psy- 
chotherapy. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1938) 


-</tra- 
perception, extra-sensory (oe 
sen’sé-ri). In psychiatry, a still spanne 
used term to denote cognition whe 
paranormal, or a response to an enta "s 
event which has not presented itse iy 
any of the five known senses. Toeps F 
and clairvoyance are two modali a 
this single surmised basic aes aa 
sensory perception—and they ol t ape 
in the targets, thoughts, or objec te 
which they operate: clairvoyance ive 
extra-sensory perception of oa per- 
events; telepathy is the PO) onother 
ception of the mental oa cl 
person. Abbreviated as E.S.P. 


perceptual-conscious sate 
tem, perceptual-conscious [S.]. 


See sys 


‘ ‘ js. perhaps 
‘perhaps’-neurosis. See neurosis, P 
[S.]. 2 


period, Oedipus (pé’ri-u J the 
di-). The period beginning 4 lic stage 3 


i he pha at 
age of three during the its height 4 
development and reaching ote believ 


four to five years. Psycho-a is char- 
that the Oedipus complex TAE] E 
acteristic of all individuals, tre 7 

mally, becoming sexually a I 


d r. 
mother, the girl to her famnen, firs ; 


i t 
hallic period, sexual interes: imse 
Peoia (1) the boy identifies sexual 
with the penis but soon mego mother; 
interest into the sexuality © lity Jeads t° 
(2) the girl’s clitoris sexda the mother 
penis-envy and the belief the girl turn 
has been the castrator, an pect 12 the 
to the father as a sexual 2 i because o 
male, the Oedipus period eil objec 
castration anxiety, for the risk of si 
can be achieved only at se bn 
the penis. In the fema e, oa 
hand, the Oedipus t Thu ) 
about by castration anxie ‘He prol ngog 
Oedipus period is likely ig uggested thee 
in the female; it has been the fact t 
its disappearance is due to ie 
the child w noi maIe e the $ 
tand the full significa pus comp 
creat, The fate of the Oedip sych] 
in the female is still unclear nae er 
permissive environment (Prt A en 
vřrun-ment). A social an H and ver 
ronment in which’ acting 0U 


Personalities, Inmate 


zation is permissible but not necessarily 
sanctioned or approved. 


personalities, inmate  (pér-su-nal’i-tiz, 
in’mat). The classification of the person- 
alities of inmates of penal institutions has 
had many radical modifications under the 
influence of modern psychiatry. It differs 
from institution to institution, and is also 
affected by the particular laws of each 
State. In any case, there are two main 
groups: the administrative and the psy- 
chiatric. We give here, as a guide, a sam- 
ple of each: 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASSIFICATION 
1. Colony Group 
(a) Extensive privilege 
(b) Limited privilege 
2. Restricted Group 
(a) Temporary restricted 
(b) Prolonged tractable 
(c) Prolonged intractable 
3. Psychiatric Group 
(a) Ambulatory 
(b) Observation 
- Hospital Group 
efective Delinquent 
Insane 


ons 


PSYCHIATRIC CLASSIFICATION 
1. Normal 
(a) Without significant deviation 
(b) With moderate personality de- 
viation 
(c) With pronounced 
deviation i 
(d) With intellectual inferiorities 
Feebleminded 
europathic 
a) Psychopathic 
Psychoneurotic 
(c) Epileptic 
d) Drug Addict 
e) Alcoholic 
Post-encephalitic ? r 
(g) Other brain abnormalities with 
psychoses 
H Psychotic. 
- Potentially Psychotic 
eliger, R.V., et al. Contemporary 


Criminal Hygi í Balti- 
iene. Oakridge Press, Ba 
more, 1946) © e 


personality 


wn 


Personality, amputation of (pér-su-nal’- 
iti, am-pu-ti’shun ov) [<L. amputatio, 
2s, a pruning, lopping off of branches 
Samputäre, to cut around <am(bi), 
Prep. around, + putāre, to clean(se), 
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trim, prune.] Sladen uses this term to de- 
fine the gradual fading away of the poten- 
tial personality of schoolboys during their 
passage from kindergarten to senior high 
school. In Sladen’s opinion, ‘If one allows 
himself to recognize the contrast between 
the potential wealth of personality which 
is housed in the school building with what 
actually is finding expression and a chance 
to grow within those walls, a visit to even 
a better-than-average school is a most de- 
pressing experience.’ Instead of growth in 
personality, in too many cases we see 
amputations of personality. (Sladen, F.J. 
Psychiatry and the War. Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1943) 


personality, ‘as if (—, az if’), A pre- 
psychotic condition indicative of loss of 
object cathexis in which the individual's 
whole relation to life has something about 
it that is lacking in genuineness. The phe- 
nomenon is closely related to deperson- 
alization, but, unlike the latter, the ‘as if’ 
personality is not perceived as a disturb- 
ance by the patient himself. The expres- 
sions of emotion in such patients are for- 
mal, and interpersonal relationships are 
devoid of any traces of warmth. The in- 
dividual gives the impression of a good 
adjustment to reality, but this is based on 
mimicry and identification with the en- 
vironment and leads to a completely pas- 
sive attitude toward the environment and 
a readiness to adopt whatever attitudes or 
reactions seem to be expected. Thus there 
is no single, integrated personality; in- 
stead, the individual seems to shift with 
the tide of his surroundings. Dr. Deutsch 
believes that the schizophrenic goes 
through an ‘as if’ stage before there is 
any delusional formation. (Some Forms 
of “Emotional Disturbance and Their Re- 
lationship to Schizophrenia. Psychiatric 
Quarterly 71, 301, 1942.) She believes 
that the ‘as if? personality represents a 
deep disturbance of the process of sub- 
limation which results in a failure to syn- 
thesize various infantile identifications 
into an integrated personality; this leads 
to an imperfect, one-sided, and purely in- 
tellectual sublimation of the instinctual 
strivings. 


personality, crowbar Cc, kro’bar). An 
example of post-traumatic mental deteri- 
oration that occurred in a patient who 
had a segment of a crowbar imbedded in 
his left forebrain as a result of a prema- 
ture dynamite explosion. Before the acci- 


Personality, Intraconscious 


dent he had been a stable individual of 
good character and exemplary conduct. 
After his head injury, he became a vul- 
gar, short-tempered. irritable. disagree- 
able person who drank to excess, abused 
his wife and children. and finally aban- 
doned them. 


personality, intraconscious (—, in-tra- 
kon’shus). A co-conscious personality that 
knows another personality’s thoughts. In 
one type of multiple personality, one per- 
sonality functions subconsciously. and 
when it is aware not only of the outer 
world but of the thoughts of the con- 
scious personality in the same individual, 
it is termed intraconscious personality. 


personality, prepsychotic (—, pré-si- 
kotik). The patient's personality make- 
up or the character structure considered 
usual for him before the development of 
a psychotic disorder. 


personality, pretraumatic (—, pré-traw- 
mat‘ik). In the case of a person who has 
developed an emotional or mental illness 
in consequence of an injury, this psychi- 
atric term denotes the personality as it 
was before the injury and illness. Knowl- 
edge of the details of the patient's pre- 
traumatic personality is essential for 
proper therapeutic understanding and 
management in any of the traumatic neu- 
roses and psychoses. i.e, psychiatric dis- 
orders attributable to injury. 
és The traumatic neurosis is the record of 
E asting consequences of an abrupt 
re ii the external environment to 
w : e resources of the individual are 
f eal 7p situation we designated as 
pre | Pe neurosis is, therefore, the 
Hise E disturbance created by the 
meio n the previously established ad- 
PPauons fie préttaumatic personal- 
ity]. i 
ia n necessary to understand ‘the rela- 
A p the traumatic neurosis to the per- 
the he, as a whole, and the relation of 
ality ae to the pretraumatic person- 
sare a le Predisposition to the neuro- 
» (Kardiner, A. War Stress and Neu- 


rotic Illness. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New 
York and London, 1947) 


personali i j 5 
Snan RA umiy of. See unity of per 


person, composite (pér’s’n, kom-poz‘it). 
gure in a dream who is not an actual 
person at all but a composition or ‘com- 
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posite’ of two or more actual persons. The 
dreamer is not able to identify the com- 
as any person known to 
j-analytic interpreta- 
able to see that 
known to 


posite person 
him but. upon psycho- 
tion of his dream, he is 
two or more persons who are 
him have been fused into one. 
The composite person is produced y 
the mechanism of condensation 1N da in 
making. “The condensation is effected he 
several ways. A figure in a dream me ie 
constituted by the fusion of traits age 
ing to more than one actual person, Nine 
some belonging to another, or by ma Wo 
the traits common to the 


id meeli those not common jy 
them. . . The same process red ism 
occurs with names. . - The ie ot oe 
thus produced closely resembles ones, 
met with in the aaa “\yilliams 
E.J. Papers on Psycho-- Le aa 1949) 


and Wilkins Company, 
+ ¢a’shun), 1 
personification (pēr-son-i-fi-kā Aisi Dia 
| <persona + -fication as IN Ka 
tion.| A psychiatric term denot r a 
habit or process of endowing ane pt ae 
dividual with pleasant of up sione! 
tributes ı result of uii a a 
desires or wishes. For examp a not a 
ophrenic patient whose letter \ as cepting 
swered accused his doctor © form of pror 
the mail. Personification 1S A 
jection wherein the desirab aor edt 
ble properties of reality a E erau 
some person, even though t conte. Thus 
related to the happening delusions de- 
schizophrenic ry 
velop only after bsta 
tion is felt by the patient, 
chosen to take on the qua 
to explain the frustrations n 
persecution convert obstacles = 
nations of certain people, 


lities 


nt, Po 
person in the patient. See patient 
son in the [S]. ; P 4 
personologist (pēr-su-nolð-jiSt y in per 
personology + -ist.] one V 
sonology (q-V- [S]: 


personology (-ji); 5 
-(o)logy.| The scien ne man S Dace 
personality as a whole, eptions, s 
tioning in society, his perc Pnought$ fpe 
tions, and especially his for bei 
feelings and their reason igs i 
scope of personology inc aes i eco 
of mental life, the dynam! 


o 


Petrification 


ics of the entire personality, and its task 
is to trace the laws and phases of person- 
ality development in thes individual life. 
In contrast, metapsychology is the pure- 
science aspect of the study of personal- 
ity and yields information regarding the 
general laws of mental life. Personology 
supplies the understanding of how to use 
this knowledge in relation to the specific 
individual. Personology regards the indi- 
vidual an organic-psychic whole whose 
every action can be understood only in 
terms of the whole. See also /rolism [S.]. 


petrification (pet-ri-fi-ka’shun), ». [<L. 
petra <Gr. pétra, rock, crag, stone + 
-fication <L. -ficāre, in comp., as in 
(magni) ficdre, to magnify, enlarge.] Pun- 
ishment by being turned to stone. The 
sensations associated with looking are a 
source of erotic pleasure. This pleasure 
may become the object of specific repres- 
sions. As a result inhibitions of looking 
arise. The inhibitions are a defense against 
either temptations for the scoptophilia or 
a feared punishment associated with it. 

There are several factors involved in 
the inhibition of scoptophilic impulses. 
First, through episodes in his life, the 
child may have learned to fear voyeuristic 
impulses. For example, he may have been 
threatened with severe punishment (which 
the child might interpret as castration) 
because of efforts to observe his parents 
in the ‘primal scene.’ Secondly, pleasur- 
able looking has in the infant the archaic 
quality of incorporation through the eyes 
and frequently destruction of the per- 
ceived object. Thus, with the erotic pleas- 
ure of looking will be associated the ani- 
mistic dread of retaliation from the en- 
vironment, Coming as it does from the 
‘evil eye’ this retaliation turns the person 
into stone and destroys him. = 

The punishment appears to be specific 
for scoptophilic interests. It can be found 
in myths, fairy tales, and, dreams. Petri- 
fication signifies a paralyzing fright asso- 
ciated with castration or death. (Feni- 
chel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


Peyotism (pi-yot'iz’m), n. [<Sp. peyote, 
pejote <Nahuatl or Aztec peyotl (pe 
yort'l), a small spineless cactus + -ism.] 
A kind of confession induced by the eat- 
ing of the ‘buttons’ of the peyotl plant, 
hich is believed to contain a chemical 
having narcotic qualities. Among certain 
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Phallus Girl 


Indian tribes the eating of the plant has 
ritualistic significance. While in a state 
of narcotic intoxication, the individual 
publicly confesses his sins. Weston La 
Barre regarded it as ‘a mechanism for the 
liquidation of individual anxieties,’ (Prim- 
itive Psychotherapy in Native American 
Cultures: Peyotism and Confession. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
42, 294ff.. 1947) 


phallic mother. See mother, phallic [S.]. 
phallic sadism. See sadism, phallic [S.]. 


phallus girl (fal’us gérl’). The uncon- 
scious symbolic equivalence of girl with 
phallus. Such a situation arises most fre- 
quently in a particular type of disturb- 
ance, the perversion. One example is 
found in transvestitism. The male trans- 
vestite has phantasied that the woman 
has a penis. Having thus overcome his 
castration anxiety, he identifies with this 
phallic woman. He himself represents the 
phallic woman under whose clothes a 
penis is hidden. Moreover, the female 
identification frequently represents an 
identification not with the mother but 
with a ‘little girl, for example, with a 
little sister. On the other hand, on a deep- 
er level, the identification is with one’s 
own penis. ‘At deeper levels, fantasies of 
introjections are found in which the pe- 
nis is equated with an introjected woman.’ 
Thus, occasionally in these cases, ‘girl’ 
comes to have the symbolic meaning 
“penis.” 

Another example in which ‘girl’ has the 
symbolic significance of ‘penis’ occurs in 
the urethral-erotic perversion in which 
men have a sexual interest in female uri- 
nation. As always in perversions, the in- 
terest in female urination is used to 
achieve reassurance against castration 
fears. In one case that was analyzed ‘the 
perversion meant primarily an intense re- 
jection of any idea of a penis.’ As a child 
the patient had thought women had only 
one opening and urinated from the anus. 
‘The perversion was conditioned by a si- 
multaneous prohibition against looking 
which enabled the patient to cling to the 
fantasy of women urinating through the 
anus and thus to avoid again being re- 
minded of castration by the sight of a 
urinating woman.’ On a deeper level, 
moreover, ‘the interest in watching uri- 
nating women meant the hope of finding 
out that they, too, have a penis. The “uri- 


Phantasy-life of Ego 


nating girl” herself had the significance 
of a “urinating penis.” ’ 

This equation may also occur in hetero- 
sexual individuals who are not overtly 
perverse. Certain narcissistic men who 
in childhood liked to think of themselves 
as girls may fall in love with more or less 
boyish ‘little girls,’ in whom they see the 
reincarnation of themselves. They treat 
these girls with the tenderness with which 
they would like to have been treated by 
their own mothers. They love them not as 
individuals but they love in them the 
feminine parts of their own ego. As a re- 
sult of ‘a castration anxiety, similar to 
that in cases of homosexuality . . . the 
narcissistically chosen girl “may repre- 
sent” not only one’s own person in ado- 
lescence but specifically one’s own penis.’ 
Here again we see the unconscious sym- 
bolic equation of girl with penis. (Feni- 
chel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


phantasy-life of ego. See ego, phantasy- 
life of [S.]. 


phantasy, magic (fan’ti-si, majik). The 
phantasy based upon the idea of limitless 
power and authority attributed to the 
analyst by the patient, who, consequently, 
expects the impossible from the analyst. 
In his phantasies, under hypnosis, the pa- 
tient may seek a complete fulfilment of 
all his wishes and expect a kind of mi- 
raculous abatement of all his symptoms. 


(Wolberg, L.R. Hypnoanalysi 
Stratton, New Yor 1945) sai 


phantasy, mast fon. È : 
tion phantasy [ a See masturba- 


Phantasy of bei i 
phantasy of being [SQ ee, ee, 


phantom extremity. S : g 
tom [S.]. mity. See extremity, phan 


pharmacothymia — (fär-må-kö-thin”i-å, 
-thī'mi-å), 2. [<Gr. phérmakon, drug, 
medicine + -thymia.] A neurotic or tem- 
peramental avidity for drugs. 


phase, anal (faz’, a’nal). A psycho-ana- 
tical term designating (chronologically) 
the second libidinal or psychosexual de- 
velopment, immediately following the pri- 
mary or oral stage. The anal phase (or 
Stage) is subdivided into the early or first 
anal phase, commonly occurring in the 
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Phase, Magic 


third and fourth year of life, and a 
late or second anal pears, occurring e: 
tween the ages of four and six. 
(1): The first anal phase is ee 
ized by pleasure in the passage a a 
fecal mass (or ‘fecal stick’) over the rae 
mucous membrane at the sensitive m 
cutaneous junction area. At this Pe the 
children will hold back their stools aan 
purpose of increasing the ee aie 
lus through increased size a e oe 
with secondary increased expu sensory 
sure. In addition to direct ana’ Ei tae 
pleasure, there may occur pool m8 
tent’ pleasure, as the expelled Pa object 
may represent to the chil 
which is destroyed in the ex} 
(2). The second anal p 
usually in the period between E 
six years of age, in the pman 
tional) development of @ CDV’ and 
marked by a predominan ng pack, 
pleasure in the retention, OF ae 2 
of stool. This is in direct con aS zed bY 


first anal phase, which is cm a this 
expulsive excretory anal eet as 2 
second anal phase, stool i$ rae high 
possession with an inordina 5 
value. y = aasa, hoards 

Many adult traits of stingines™ g find 


ion 
ing, and interest in hobby collect folklore 
here their original prototype ating the 
is replete with observa 
identity of excrement 
gold. As examples of n 
identity, we have such phr 
rich, ‘filthy with money a Pies 10 


i ia olet), 

(Latin—pecunia 0 Beers E 
around the smell of money: k oversolici; 

Often a mother’s oF nurse regularity 
tude toward the child’s oa over 
serves to intensify this bg withh d, te 
value the stool; thos ol for getting Pag 
becomes a powerful to d 


i ttention and 
tea child. When the stoo 


the ; 
ised, it is bestowed as a Sy or un 
or largess on the anxious pe yeh 
(Sterba, R. Introduction ido, Ner on 
analytic Theory of the i o. 
and Mental Disease Monog: 
New York, 1942) if 

) A phas the 


. yik s h ) 

agic (—, Ma) 1S p whic e 

e EET of thinking, in th 
mere imagining of an on] of his ; the 


individual the equivale is is i8 ich 
created it. In other Worning in W 


magic-phase stage © 


Phase, Oral Incorporative 


the world is seemingly created by the 
thinker. Freud referred to it as ‘omnipo- 
tence of thought.’ The various phases in 
the evolution of thinking can be studied 
in the development of thought in primi- 
tive man, in the child, in the schizo- 
phrenic, and in the normal adult. Think- 
ing receives its direction toward reality, 
its respect for facts, only in the last 
phases of its evolution. Before this ma- 
turity takes place, there is the magic- 
phase stage in which the individual op- 
erates directly (without any intervening 
medium) in his thoughts in such a way 
that every effect will seem to him to be 
the result of his wish, or, in other words, 
that there can be action by wish only. 
(Schilder, P. Mind, Perception and 
Thought. Columbia University Press. 
New York, 1942) 


phase, oral incorporative (—, 6’ral in- 
kawr’p6-ra-tiv). From the psycho-ana- 
lytic point of view the period (in early 
infantile development) marked by the ap- 
pearance of possessiveness and its deriva- 
tives: voracity, greed, and envy, in asso- 
ciation with ‘cannibalistic’ urges toward 
incorporation of bodily parts, such as 
mother’s nipple, breast, finger, etc. In this 
way the danger of loss or separation from 
the ‘loved’ or ‘security’ object is obviated. 
Oral incorporation thus represents the ul- 
timate of closeness. 

When thwarted, the urge to possess be- 
comes the drive for aggression, i.e. taking 
by force that which has been withheld. 
Later, these possessive, aggressive drives 
become the source of primary guilt-feel- 
ings, or early conscience. i i 

(Alexander, F. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1950) 


phase, preambivalent (—, pré-am-biv’- 
a-lent), In the development of object- 
love this psychiatric term denotes the ear- 
lier phase of the oral stage, when no con- 
ception of objects as yet exists. As infan- 
tile sexuality develops, it passes through 
Several stages associated with the various 
erogenous zones, The libido is organized 
successively around these various eroge- 
nous zones, The earliest stage in infantile 
Sexuality is the oral stage, in which the 
libido is organized around the mouth, for 
e earliest tensions and satisfactions 
Tuh the infant experiences are those of 
unger and the satiation of the hunger. 
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Phobia, Doorknob 


The development of object-love is in- 
terwoven with the development of sexu- 
ality. As infantile sexuality develops, the 
type of relationship to objects changes, 
for associated with each stage and re- 
lated to the particular erogenous zone 
around which the libido is being organized 
is a different type of relationship to ob- 
jects. The stages of object-love before 
real love is reached are denoted as am- 
bivalent: in these stages, the process of 
achieving satisfaction destroys the object. 
This is based chiefly on the physiological 
nature of oral and anal erogeneities which 
are the usual models for these object re- 
lationships. For example, in the oral 
stage, the libidinous aim is to incorporate 
the object, that is, to put it into the 
mouth. ‘However, incorporation destroys 
the object objectively.” g 

Oral incorporation is the first object 
relationship, for the first awareness of an 
object was the longing for something al- 
ready familiar to the infant which could 
gratify his needs but which was not pres- 
ent at the moment. And the gratification 
of hunger was the earliest need. 

Before this concept of object arose, 
the infant was not yet aware of the out- 
side world: he was aware only of his own 
tension and relaxation. Thus, since in the 
earlier phase of the oral stage oral eroti- 
cism had no object, there could not be an 
ambivalent attitude toward the object. As 
a result this early objectless period of the 
oral stage in the development of infan- 
tile sexuality is known as the preambiva- 
lent phase. It has been noted that in the 
preambivalent phase oral erotic pleasure 
is gained not only from the gratification 
of hunger but also from stimulation of 
the erogenous oral mucous membrane. 
This is easily seen in thumb-sucking. Ac- 
cordingly, this preambivalent phase is 
also characterized as the ‘early oral suck- 
ing stage of libidinal organization’ or as 
the ‘autoerotic stage’ in the development 
of object-love. (Fenichel, O. The Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Nor- 
ton and Company, New York, 1945) 


phobia, doorknob (fō'bi-å, dér’nob). 
This is a phobia in which the situation to 
be avoided (because it produces anxiety) 
is the touching of a doorknob. On first 
examination it would appear that this 
anxiety is related to touching an object 
which is believed to be dirty, as a door- 
knob must be. Thus the patient is pro- 


Phobia, Landscape 


tected against ‘anal-erotic wishes to be 
dirty or to soil,’ for in magical thinking 
the characteristics of an object are com- 
municated by touching it. 

As Feniche! points out, however, occa- 
sionally what appears to be only a protec- 
tion against anal-erotic wishes may in re- 
ality be a protection against other im- 
pulses altered by regression, so that they 
seem to be anal-erotic impulses. He ex- 
plains that the goal of all impulses in- 
volves touching an object, whether it be 
another person or one’s own body. In this 
way, for example, the patient can achieve 
security against a wish to masturbate 
‘Not infrequently a wish to masturbate 
that has been warded off has been altered 
by regression, so that the phobia appears 
to be a protection against anal-erotic 
wishes to be dirty or to soil.’ (Fenichel, 
O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuro- 
sis. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1945) 


phobia, landscape (—, land’skap). Mor- 
bid fear which arises when the patient 
finds himself in some particular locale: 
eg. mountains, plains, the sea, gently 
rolling woodlands, etc. This fear may 
reach the intensity of a landscape phobia, 
that is, morbid avoidance of the particu- 
lar type of landscape causing the fear. 
Animism is at work in such a phobia. The 
individual has projected certain’ of his 
painful emotions or feelings onto a par- 
ticular type of landscape. Whenever he 
finds himself in such an environment, 
these painful feelings are aroused in him 
by a sort of introjection. Probably there 
are certain landscapes which can more 
readily than others communicate a partic- 
ular type of feeling, even to different sorts 
of people—that is, they can more easily 
give rise to certain emotions. Thus, end- 
less prairies bring on melancholy, moun- 
tains engender activity and energy, etc. 
_Fenichel states that the painful emo- 
tions aroused by particular landscapes are 
associated with unmastered infantile ex- 
citation. Finding himself in the particular 
landscape toward which he is phobic, the 
patient feels threatened with a loss of the 
forces. protecting him against dangerous 
infantile excitement. (Fenichel, O. The 
ivchoanalyytic Theory of Neurosis. W.W. 
orton and Company, New York, 1945) 


phobia, light-and-shadow (—, lit’ 

bia, —, lit’ and 

peg A phobia or a morbid fear con- 
ning light-and-shadow effects which 
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works in a way similar to the mechanisms 
described in the landscape phobia (qV. 
S.J). With respect to this particular 
type of phobia. Fenichel states specien 
ly that ‘probably many phobias of dar F 
ness or twilight contain memories i 
primal scenes.’ The influences exerted k 
light-and-shadow effects can be very, z : 
ticeable in certain cases. A patient = a 
diagnosis of pseudoneurouc ents r 
was particularly affected by bright, fe 
days. His overt schizophrenic alg 
matology was restricted to pen a 
icelings of unreality. These, feelings arean 
be well marked on particularly ae 
days and diminished to the point all, 
sence on dark, overcast days. As a iny 
he had a strong preference for ceil days 
weather and a fear of bright, € bag pho- 
which in its severity bordered Pr anatytic 
bia, (Fenichel, O. The, Psyc bje an 
Theory of Neurosis. W W.Nor 
Company. New York, 1945) e 
anxiety. See anxiety, phobic ee 
[F. pei S 
speech. pa 
= serves t dis 


phobic 


phoneme ( fo’ném), ”. 
phonéma, sound, voita, 
guistics, a speech-sound th 
tinguish worc ferent Ming sound: 
i 5 1S: D 
word- (or meaning-) distingu n; the 
the vowels in: tan, ten, en 
consonants in pan, ban, ten, 
sink, zinc. There is a rig! 
process of acquisition O 


$ ak 
i, SM arning to speak; vo 
by a child lea e reversed in Vê the 


disorder pich 


disintegration are eX: 
chronological process O 
learned or acquired. i 


phylogenetic mneme. S 
logenetic [S.]. aii), th 


-a ath 
physiopathology ( fee i 
[<Gr. physis, nature S? | " 
+ pathology. | The study tional 0 
of physiology, whether Sey 
ganic in nature. ‘The cage a 
and adjustment, inheres i 
ture and function. 
logical factors of an N 
ality are inherent 1D, 
(1) the nature of his phy i ' 
the degree of its effec i 
goals, (3) the cumula 


Picture, Inward 


physical deticiency affected by any other 
dysgenic element in the personality, (4) 
the local effect of the physical condition, 
but more especially in terms of the total 
personality, (5) the secondary effects of 
the physical condition in the light of so- 
cial response to it as it conditions his edu- 
cation, occupation, recreation, social re- 
sponsiveness and adaptability.” (Wile, I.S. 
Physiopathology in Child Guidance in 
Handbook of Child Guidance, ed. by 
Harms, E. Child Care Publications, New 
York, 1947) 


picture, inward (pik’chir, in’wérd). An 
internally apprehended image or picture, 
as commonly presented in dreams, phan- 
tasies, and visions: the pictorialized ex- 
pression of material from the deeper lev- 
els of the unconscious part of the psyche. 
It is an ‘inward picture’ not only because 
it occurs ‘inwardly’ but also because (ac- 
cording to Jung, whose expression it is) 
it is a picture of our most ‘inward,’ inner- 
most self—the true SELF. 

Jacobi says: ‘In Jungian dream-analy- 
sis . . . the psychic images [i.e. inward 
pictures] in the dream as in all their 
other manifestations are at once reflec- 
tion and essence of the dynamics of the 
psyche. They are at once reflection and 
essence of the dynamics of the mind, just 
as in the case of a waterfall the waterfall 
is at once reflection and essence of force 
itself, For without force, i.e. physical en- 
ergy (which in itself is only a working 
hypothesis), there could be no waterfall, 
whose essence it therefore is; but simul- 
taneously it reflects too in its form of be- 
Ing this energy, which without the water- 
fall, in which it becomes visible as it 
Were, would be wholly inaccessible to ob- 
Servation and verification. They are the 
real energy-transformers in psychic 
Events. They have at the same time ex- 
Pressive and impressive character, express- 
ing on the one hand internal psychic hap- 
Ings pictorially, and on the other hand 
former ne after having been trans- 
eta into images—through their mean- 
thus # rene these same happenings, 
bera ering the flow of the psycho- 
al P: P ReRe For example, the sym- 
se oe € withered Tree of Life, which 
intone to convey the idea of an over- 
tatu; oe existence that had lost its 
one il ghee basis, would oe Me 
befor express this meaning pictorially 

€ the very eyes of the dreamer, and 
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on the other hand, by thus presenting it- 
self to him, would impress him and there- 
by influence his psychic dynamism in a 
certain direction. One can continually ob- 
serve in the course of an analysis how the 
various pictorial motives determine and 
lead into one another. In the beginning 
they still appear in the guise of personal 
experiences; they bear the characteristics 
of childhood or other remembrances. As 
the analysis penetrates to deeper levels, 
however, they exhibit the outlines of the 
archetypes ever more clearly, the field be- 
comes dominated ever more definitely by 
the symbol alone.’ (Jacobi, J. The Psy- 
chology of C.G.Jung. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Company, Ltd., London, 1942) 


plasticity of libido. See libido, plasticity 
of [S]: 


Platonization (pla-t6-ni-za’shun), n. [< 
Platonize, to make Platonic in character, 
idealize, as in Platonic love, which in 
Plato’s view passed from physicai passion 
on to higher contemplation of the ideal, 
i.e. to love free from sexual desire.] A 
mental mechanism consisting of consider- 
ing the desired act without actually per- 
forming it. Platonization is thus a mecha- 
nism of defense against impulses and 
would be considered by some as evidence 
of prelogical, primitive thinking wherein 
thought has become an equivalent of ac- 
tion by reason of infantile belief in the 
magical omnipotence of thought. Platoni- 
zation is typical of paranoia, where 
thought rather than action reigns su- 
preme. But, like any other mechanism 
of defense, such as repression, sublima- 
tion, or projection, Platonization need 
not imply gross psychiatric abnormality 
in the individual who uses the mechanism. 


play activities (pla’ ak-tivi’tiz). See lu- 
dic activity. 

play technique. See technique, play [S.]. 
play therapy. See therapy, play [S.]. 
pleasure value. See value, utility and/or 
pleasure |S.]. 

pluralism (ploor’al-iz'm), n. [<plural 
<ME, plural <OF. plural <L. pluralis, 
relating to many; consisting of more than 
one <plus, pluris, more + -ism.] In psy- 
chiatry pluralism refers to the concept 
that behavior is causally determined by a 
multiplicity of complexly interrelated fac- 
tors. ‘Freud and Meyer were among the 


Point, Critical 


first to appreciate the importance of the 
setting, the theme, the emergence of a 
behavior item or action tendency from 
complexly-integrated set of experiences 
and their meaning to the experiencing in- 
dividual. Freud could show how the early 
“family drama” was a theme which had 
a profound significance throughout a per- 
son's life, influencing his ambitions. iden- 
tifications, choice of a mate, and even the 
contents of his dreams. Meyer's pluralis- 
tic orientation could not be satisfied with 
the study of behavior as a self-contained 
phenomenon: he was too much aware of 
the multiplicity of factors at play in any 
situation, His relativistic mode of think- 
ing caused him to look for the cohesion 
and interdependence of these factors. . . 

‘Behavior, thus considered, is an inte- 
gral function which derives its existence. 
its form and its meaning from the totality 
of its setting. Hence it can be understood 
only in terms of its setting. The setting is 
the resultant of relationships and experi- 
ences which have begun to exert them- 
selves from the beginning of life and to- 
ward which a person has formed his own 
accepting or rejecting, defensive, aggres- 
sive or submissive reaction tendencies. 
Behavior of the moment thus appears as 
the temporarily last scene of an uninter- 
rupted plot or theme, during which a per- 
son has developed a certain readiness to 
perform in the particular manner in which 
he does perform.’ (Kanner, L. Child Psy- 
chiatry. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill., 1948) 


point, critical. See critical point [S.]. 


poltergeist (pal’tér-gist), n. [G., a noisy 
ghost, hobgoblin <poltern, to make a 
rumbling noise + geist, a ghost, spirit.] 
The word or concept finds little usage in 
psychiatry. Nandor Fodor borrowed it 
from the field of occultism in his effort to 
explain allegedly mysterious head noises 
telepathically induced. (Psychiatric 
Quarterly 22, 195, 1948) 


polyopsia, hysterical (pol-i-op’si-a, his- 
ter’i-kal). A condition in which the visual 
apperception of one object appears to the 
individual as two or more objects. Such 
a phenomenon may be observed in hys- 
teria. It is synonymous with polyopsia. 
According to Schilder, this hysterical op- 
tic multiplication may be produced by al- 
terations of the innervations of the ocular 
muscles, The condition can be binocular 
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(diplopia) or monophthalmic—in the lat- 
ter case an object viewed with one eye 
appears double to the individual. In the 
opinion of some authors, this gondil op 
constitutes a symptom of conversion pon 
nomenon similar to so-called hysterica 
blindness. Such optic multiplication en 
have other etiological sources, not anp 
in the field of psychiatry but in pure} 
ophthaimological diseases. Soran 
Mind, Perception and Thought. ASI 
bia University Press, New York, 194 


See addiction, 


polysurgical addiction. 
polysurgical [S.]. 
popu- 


population neurosis. See neurosis, 
lation [S.]. 


i i-tiy si-ko-tak”- 
positive psychotaxis (poz'i-tiv si ko 
sis). See under psychotaxis [S 
insti see insti osses- 
possessive instinct. See instinct, P 
sive [S.]. ' 
i See e Ost 
postambivalent stage. See stage, P 
ambivalent [S.]. P 
s a -ara-toom tris- 
post coitum triste (pôst koe pene 
te) [L., ‘gloom after sexual inter 
See under impotence, psychic [9-4 a 
s i 5 schiz0- 
postemotive schizophrenia. See 
phrenia, postemotive [S]: nA 
y-not'ik ko 
ion. 


g'di- 


- ic command (-hi 
Le he “post-hypnotic suggest 
post-Ocdipus penis-envy (-ed/i-puss 
pus pé’nis-en’vi). See penis-envy- P. 
post-operative traumatic nento ¢ rai- 
čr-ā-tiv traw'mațt'ik nu-ro's!s)- 
matic neurosis. 


. See 
y s- 
post-operative traumatic psychos! 


traumatic psychosis. 


post-traumatic dementi 
post-traumatic PS]: 


a. See dementia 


pre 
preambivalent phase. See phase, 


ambivalent |S.]. 


prearchaic thinking. See a 
logical thinking [S.1. 


rchaic-Ppare 


child, 3 , 
early development 0 ents 
physical capacities and endowm® ed only 
mally and characteristically 
by children of a more advanc' 


Preconscious ‘Thinking 


preconscious thinking. See thinking, pre- 
conscious [S.]. 


prefrontal lobectomy. See lobectomy, 


prefrontal [S.]. 


prefrontal lobotomy. See lobotomy, pre- 
frontal [S.]. 


prepsychotic personality. See personal- 
ity, prepsychotic [S.]. 


pre-release anxiety-state. See anxiety- 
state, pre-release [S.]. 


preschizophrenic ego. See ego, preschis- 
ophrenic [S.]. 


š n ee a 
presenile dementia (pré-sé’nil dë-men 
shi-a). See senium praecox. 


pre-super-ego stage of development 
(-sū-pêr-ë'gō stāj’ ov dé-vel’up-ment). 
This term denotes the early years of an 
individual’s life before the super-ego has 
been formed. It is generally believed that 
the super-ego comes into being when it 
replaces the Oedipus complex. The pre- 
super-ego stage lasts until the child is 
five or six years of age, and includes the 
oral, anal, and phallic phases, as well as 
the development of the Oedipus complex 
in the phallic stage. A clear distinction is 
made between the pre-super-ego stage and 
the super-ego stage because of the differ- 
ent type of anxiety that is typical of each. 
In the pre-super-ego stage, anxiety is ob- 
jective and more closely related to reality 
situations than in the adult super-ego 
stage: here anxiety is typically determined 
by the precepts of the fully developed 
Super-ego, of whose role the individual is 
not consciously aware. 


Pretraumatic personality. See personal- 
ty, pretraumatic [S.]. 


Preventives of crime. See crime, preven- 
tives of [Si 


primacy, oral (pri/ma-si, 6’ral). This 
term refers to the infant's contacting and 
first comprehending the world primarily 
in terms of the mouth. According to 
Freud, this is determined by the erotic 
Satisfaction derived from mouth contact. 

her analysts believe that Freud over- 
emphasized the erotization of a situation 
nat may be purely developmental, and 
that the infant first contacts the world by 
mouth because it is his most efficient and 
adequate organ. Thus oral primacy 1s a 
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Primitivation 
generally recognized organic fact, but to 
many psycho-analysts the important as- 
pect of the oral phase is not so much the 
biological background as the differences 
in experience which occur during this bio- 
logically determined period. ‘Moreover, 
the kind of world contacted through the 
mouth is not universally the same, and 
the differences in experience make a more 
significant impression on personality de- 
velopment than does the organic fact of a 
period of oral primacy.’ (Thompson, C. 
Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Develop- 
ment, Hermitage House. New York, 1950) 


primacy zone. See sone, primacy [S.]. 


primal libido (pri’mal li-bid’5). See un- 
der force, central [S.]. 


primal trauma. See trauma, primal [S.]. 


primary identification (pri’mér-i, ma-ri 
i-den-ti-fi-ka’shun). See under identifica- 
tion [S.]. 


primary process. See process, primary 
[S.]; primary psychic process. 

primitivation (prim-i-ti-va/shun), n. 
[<primitive + -ation.] A name given by 
Fenichel to the regression of the ego to 
the early primitive stage in its develop- 
ment. Apparently this term is used only 
in reference to those states of regression 
which involve the loss of all the higher 
ego functions. Thus objective thinking 
will have been replaced by magical think- 
ing or wish-fulfilling hallucinations; ob- 
ject relationships and love will be of the 
helpless, passive dependent type, or there 
may even be a lack of objects; sexuality 
will be colored with oral eroticism; all 
perceptions, even those associated with 
incorporation, may be completely blocked; 
unco-ordinated discharge movements will 
replace purposeful actions. According to 
Fenichel, this primitivation state of 
marked regression occurs in both the 
traumatic neuroses and schizophrenia. In 
the former, the patients often exhibit an 
attitude of utter helplessness and passive 
dependence in which the behavior is that 
of an infant. But in traumatic neuroses 
the regression of the ego comes out most 
dramatically when perceptions and actions 
are temporarily blocked. The patient may 
show constant weakness and fatigue, be 
unable to undertake any active tasks. en- 
counter difficulty in concentration and 
memory, show various levels of disturb- 


Primitive, All-powerfulness 


ance of consciousness. Of course, fainting 
is the most primitive response to a trau- 
ma. Fenichel explains that this primitiva- 
tion appears in the traumatic neuroses as 
an emergency phenomenon. All mental 
energies are required to master the in- 
truding overwhelming excitation. Thus 
the ego functions are blocked and have to 
relinquish their energies in favor of the 
emergency task. Moreover, in this way 
further excitations are excluded. 

In schizophrenia, too, many of the 
symptoms are ‘direct expressions of a re- 
gressive breakdown of the ego and an un- 
doing of differentiations acquired through 
mental development.’ There is a ‘return 
to the time when the ego was not yet es- 
tablished or had just begun to be estab- 
lished.’ For example, world-destruction 
phantasies are caused by the inner per- 
ception of the loss of object relationships; 
feelings of grandeur express the increase 
in narcissism that occurs as the psychic 
energy withdrawn from objects is in- 
vested in the ego; schizophrenic thinking 
is the archaic magical thinking that pre- 
cedes the development of reality-testing 
in the small child; hebephrenia is a vege- 
tative existence expressing the old passive 
receptive or even intra-uterine adapta- 
tions. (Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and 
Company, New York, 1945) 


primitive all-powerfulness (prim'i-tiv 
i. oone See omnipotence 
[S.].! 


primitive conscience. See conscience, 
primitive [S.]. 


primitive psychosomatic language. See 
language, primitive psychosomatic [S]. 


primitive super-ego. See super-ego, prim- 
itive [S.]. 


principle, echo (prin’si-p'l, ek’d). This 
psychiatric term denotes in children the 
echo-like repetition or imitation whereby 
they pattern themselves after their par- 
ents and exhibit certain behavior or be- 
haviorisms similar to those seen in their 
parents but not necessarily indicative of 
inheritance. For example, a child learns 
to speak English or French, says Allport, 
not because of specific genetic predisposi- 
tion, but because English or French is 
spoken in his home.’ (Allport, G.W. Per- 
sonality: A Psychological Interpretation. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
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Processes, Unconscious 


1937.) Allport suggested the term echo 
principle to designate imitative patterning 
of this kind. Characteristic parental ges; 
tures and postures are similarly ‘echoed. 


inci » Se la- 
principle of complacency. See comp 
cency, principle of [S.] 


i is (prigin mirasih See 
prison neurosis (prizn nu-ro’sis). 
chronophobia |S.). 

` elei blem 
problem, nuclear. See nuclear pre 


[S]. i 
Ar’ S)he 
problem parents (problem = ee 
The term refers to parents who, pe cane 
of their own unresolved unconscious n 
flicts, manifest unhealthy attitudes je 
ward their children, who, in Sg ero" 
problem children. Consequently, th 
lems of children may in part 
reflection of the problems of 
or parents. The morbid attitui  vercon- 
ents, such as perfectionistic. , iulgents 
scientious, overly critical, overn reject 
over-ambitious, over-anxious, 4M : 
ing attitudes, may play a ma) 
setting up sequences which 
symptoms in their child. 

F sfes-e2, Y 
processes, unconscious (pros on in 
kon’shus). The processes gone ir ne, A 
unconscious part of the Py serso IF 
Freud’s conception of the total I the 
ity the psyche is divided into: 


x! 
ee. AION S 
conscious, or consciousness, wl the 


preconscious, which exist 
ness, but can be readily 
ness when needed; and | 
scious, which exists outs! 


the Wy l of 
de the lev" call 


ct P 
awareness and is not ae eee circu 
into consciousness under ae he oye 
stances, Freud also divide the, 


: a jit 
into ego, /d, and super-eB fused va 
three areas are not to He “for tne porn 
the three described above, the neW im 
not synonymous. ‘Freud saw isses of 15 
infant as chiefly Id, that, aa 
pulse without an organizing w 
consciousness. Contact Wt pis 
gradually modifies a poe conscio" pe 
and the Ego, a small area Ot ©. geve ag, 
s it. It is, ©” pestin 

: it it 
for reality ys W of 


consciousness. Only a sma” ©, 
the Ego is conscious at any now 
great part of the Ego âS, t can pat 
exists outside of awareness, ys 

ily be recalled when needee- 


Process, Interpersonal 


was called the preconscious. Still another 
part of the Ego is unconscious and cannot 
readily be made conscious. This consists 
of the experiences and feelings which have 
been repressed. By the repression these 
experiences are somehow brought into 
More intimate contact with the forces of 
the Id. 

‘The Id is a mass of seething excite- 
Ment which cannot become conscious di- 
rectly, Many of its forces never reach 
awareness, but from time to time portions 
of its energy can find some expression in 
the Ego by becoming connected with the 
Memory-traces of repressed experience 
and thus participating in the formation of 
symptoms; becoming distorted as in 
dream symbols; or by undergoing modi- 
fication chietly as a result of the infu- 
ence of the Super-ego as in sublimation. 
The Id Freud conceived of as of tre- 
mendous size in comparison with the Ego. 
He thought of it as the generator of en- 
ergy, the dynamo of the personality. It is 
somehow closely associated with the or- 
ganic processes of the body. 

‘In the course of time, the Ego takes 
Over certain standards from the culture, 
chiefly through the training by parents 1n 
carly childhood. These standards become 
incorporated as parent images within the 
“80 as a part of itself and this part is 
called the Super-ego. It exercises a ci 
Claing and censoring power. The functions 
of dream censor and resistance described 
In Freud's earlier writings are now seen as 
Part of the Super-ego. The Super-ego. in 

rief, represents the incorporated stand- 
ards of society. It includes the parental 
attitudes, especially as these attitudes 
Were understood and interpreted by the 
child in his early years, It includes also 
the person's own ideals for himself, and 
‘reud even indicates that certain phylo- 
Benetic experiences such as those de- 
cribed by Jung under the concept of the 
collective unconscious may also be part 
R E Super-ego. Much of the Super-ego 

conscious, because it was incorpo 
rated by the child very early and without 
1S awareness, This means that like all 
nconscious material this portion is not 
Wailable for reality testing.’ (Thompson, 
opment teanalysis, Evolution aad Daer 
1950) . ermitage House, Ne , 


ma conscious processes, then, refer to 
ethods of handling the environment and 


e instinctual needs on a level outside 
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Process, Primary 


that of conscious awareness. These include 
repression, regression, reaction formation, 
isolation, undoing, introjection, turning 
against the self, reversal, sublimation, and 
the development of character structure. 
qnse terms are defined elsewhere individ- 
ually. 


process, interpersonal (pros’es, in-tér- 
pér’sun-al). In psycho-analysis, this term 
refers to the fact that in the therapeutic 
situation the analyst is more than a mirror 
reflecting the patient's problems. Just as 
there is transference on the patient's part, 
so is there counter-transference on the 
analyst's part. Still, not every attitude to- 
ward the analyst is a transference atti- 
tude. The patient can like or dislike the 
analyst for what he really is, and the 
analyst cannot completely conceal what 
kind of person he is. The analyst some- 
times transfers elements from his past or 
present problems to the analytic situation. 

‘I think it is clear that Freud's concep- 
tion of countertransference is to be dis- 
tinguished from the present-day concep- 
tion of analysis as an interpersonal proc- 
ess. In the interpersonal situation, the 
analyst is seen as relating to his patient 
not only with his distorted affects but 
with his healthy personality also. That is, 
the analytic situation is essentially a hu- 
man relationship in which, while one per- 
son is more immediately detached than 
the other and has less at stake, he is never- 
theless an active participant.’ (Thompson, 
RA Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Devol- 
opment. Hermitage House, New York, 
1950) 


process, primary (—, prī'mer-i, -ma-ri). 
A name given by Freud to the laws that 
govern unconscious processes. The in- 
tense forces operating in the unconscious 
or in the /d are the organic instincts, 
which are continually striving for dis- 
charge, for satisfaction. This striving goes 
on according to what is known as the pri- 
mary process, according to certain laws 
utterly different from those that have 
become familiar in conscious thought. An 
understanding of the primary process has 
been gained through the study of dreams, 
for in the formation of dreams instinctual 
impulses play the major role; they have 
forced themselves upon the ego and into 
consciousness. At the same time the un- 
conscious material retains its own ways of 
working. The primary process can be ob- 
served at work in dreams. 


Process Psychosis 


In the first place, there is the tendency 
to condense: a single element of the 
dream often stands for a whole number of 
latent dream-thoughts. Second, there is 
the factor of displacement: a dream ele- 
ment that has but an insignificant point 
in common with the latent dream- 
thoughts and, moreover, appears in the 
dream only as a faint allusion may repre- 
sent an essential element of those dream- 
thoughts, whereas elements of the dream 
which appear most important may be of 
no consequence in the latent dream- 
thoughts. Its two tendencies to condense 
and displace demonstrate that the pri- 
mary process is concerned only with the 
discharge of instinctual energies. More- 
over, ‘the energy is in a condition of free 
motility,’ that is, it will use any means of 
discharge in general that presents itself. 
Furthermore, the primary process is quite 
illogical, since instincts with opposing 
aims may peaceably exist side by side in 
the unconscious, Indeed, in dreams ‘any 
element may also stand for its contrary.’ 
(Freud, S. An Outline of Psychoanalysis. 
W.W.Norton and Company, New York, 
1949) 


process psychosis (— si-kd’sis). A term 
applied to the malignant type of schizo- 
phrenic psychosis which terminates in 
permanent dementia. It has always been 
recognized that schizophrenic phenomena 
have many diverse manifestations: there 
are the passing schizophrenic episodes in 
persons who apparently are well both be- 
fore and after these periods; then, there 
are the severe psychoses which sooner or 
later end In permanent dementia. All the 
schizophrenic manifestations, 
= the common features of queer and 
aa Fe ie „absurd and unpredic- 
able affects and intellectual ideas, and 
the obviously inadequate connection be- 
tween these two. All the schizophrenic 
mechanisms can be grouped around the 
basic concept of a narcissistic regression. 

The question arises whether there is any 
etiological basis for differentiating schizo- 
phrenic episodes and schizophrenic proc- 
esses. Some authors have felt that schizo- 
phrenic episodes result from traumata and 
impediments in early infantile life, where- 
as the process psychosis is due to un- 
known organic factors. Fenichel feels, 
however, that there is no basis for such a 
differentiation and that both psychogenic 
influences and organic disposition are con- 


however, 
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Process, Secondary 


tributory causes in the majority of cases. 
Certainly the prognosis in the ‘process 
type of cases (in which there has been 
slow chronic development of the disease) 
is very poor. The prognosis is better in 
the acute cases, because some. ot them 
recover quickly and entirely. This is ps 
pecially true of the cases In which a 
episode is the retroaction to an acute a : 
severe frustration or narcissistic hurt. 
(Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Companys 
New York, 1945.) See also process psy 
chosis. 

, za A 
process, secondary (—. sek un-déra). f 
name given by Freud to the laws hagr 
regulate events in the preconstiO iyi > 
ego.’ The ego is that part of Te oad 4 
ual’s mental apparatus which regula ‘her 
discharge of e I 
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Proctophage 


mind and is called the secondary process. 
(Freud, S. An Outline of Psychoanalysis. 
W.W. Norton and Company, New York, 
1949) 


proctophage (prok’té-faj), n. [<Gr. 
préktéds anus + phagein, to eat.] This 
term, derived from Greek nomenclature, 
was resorted to in official reports during 
World War II in order to translate ‘apt 
but scarcely printable G.I. slang’ charac- 
terizing driving, ruthless officers: ‘he is an 
ass-eater’ (not very common) and ‘he'll 
eat; work; beat your ass off’ (not inire- 
quent). (Rosen, H., and Kiene, H.E. The 
Paranoiac Oficer and the Officer Paranee. 
American Journal of Psychiatry 103, 620, 
1946-7) 

progredient neurosis. See neurosis, pro- 
gredient [S.]. 


projected jealousy. See jealousy, pro- 
jected [S.]. 


projection, impersonal (pré-jek’shun, 
im-pér’sun-al). Projection alone means 
attributing one’s own ideas or impulses 
to another. By implication, this is done 
because one finds his own ideas or im- 
pulses objectionable. Impersonal projec- 
tion refers to the same mechanism ap- 
plied not to objectionable material but to 
impersonal or neutral material. One ex- 
ample of impersonal projection is found 
in the echo of reading aloud, when the 
subject feels that someone else is saying 
the words which he himself is reading. 
Approximately 47 per cent of patients 
who admit to auditory hallucinations also 
hear the echo of reading. These patients 
do not feel that the echo occurs more 
with one type of reading material than 
with another, and it is therefore difficult 
to think of apparently innocuous reading 
material selected at random as „having 
assumed some objectionable significance 
to such a large percentage of patients. 
Marjorie C. Meehan feels that impersonal 
projection may indicate the extreme feel- 
ing of passivity and domination by an ex- 
ternal agent so characteristic of certain 
schizophrenics; the symptom may also 
suggest that there is some mechanism, 
possibly physiological, which transforms 
internal speech so that it seems to the 
Patient to be heard from without. (Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly 16, 156, 1942) 


Projective method. See method, projec- 
tive [S.]. 
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Proviso, Parapathic 


prolonged narcosis (pro-léngd’ niir-ko’- 
sis). See prolonged sleep treatment. 


proneness, accident (prén’nes, ak’si- 
dent) [proneness, the state of being prone 
<prone, inclined, (pre)disposed <L. 
pronus, inclined, disposed + -ness.] A re- 
lationship exists between personality or- 
ganization and the occurrence of acci- 
dents. Insurance companies have com- 
piled statistics which show that only 20 
per cent of all accidents can be ascribed 
to mechanical causes and that 80 per cent 
are due to personality factors. For some 
years it has been known that a high per- 
centage of accidents were limited to a 
comparatively small number of individ- 
uals. In L.D.Bristol’s study, 10 per cent 
of a group were responsible for 75 per 
cent of the accidents, and P.G.Moorad 
estimated that 12 to 15 per cent were 
responsible for 100 per cent of accidents. 
In the army similar observations were 
made. Many soldiers were wounded be- 
cause of their emotional state. Under 
stress of battle many individuals used 
poorer judgment because of their tense- 
ness and fear. In some individuals acci- 
dent proneness is due to an emotional 
state present prior to the injury. In others, 
deep-seated personality traits (such as un- 
conscious wishes to be punished) lead to 
repeated accidents. (Menninger, W.C. 
Psychiatry in a Troubled World. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948) 


prophetic dream. See dream, prophetic 
[S] 


protomasochism (prõ-tő-maz’ok-iz’m), 
n. [< proto- + masochism.] The pri- 
mary, ancestral tendency of the death in- 
stinct to lead all human beings into an- 
nihilation; a drive into nothingness. Reik 
uses the term to describe ‘a pleasure of 
destruction directed against the ego, a 
kind of sadism which has chosen the ego 
for its victim.’ In Freud’s opinion, the 
death instinct that is not neutralized by 
the erotic urges or channeled into the 
outer world remains effective within the 
organism, directing its forces against the 
ego proper, as it did in primitive man. 
(Reik, T. Masochism in Modern Man. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 


1941) 


roviso, parapathic (pro-vi’z6, par-a- 
path’ik) [<parapathy + -ic.] Stekel’s 
term for a compromise or bargain which 


Pruritus, Psychogenic 


the neurotic makes with his illness—e.g. 
the patient who thinks that as long as he 
remains ill, his father will not die: it is 
a ‘clause,’ or stipulation with the neurosis 
in order to justify its existence. In other 
words, ‘if the patient accepts his neurosis, 
some disaster which he dreads will not 
happen.’ Adler referred to this mental 
mechanism as junctim; another name for 
it is neurotic proviso, (Stekel, W. The 
Interpretation of Dreams. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1943) 


pruritus, psychogenic (proo-ri’tus, si- 
kō-jen'ik) [L. pruritus, an itch or itch- 
ing.] An itching dermatitis of a functional 
nature. The diagnosis of psychogenic 
pruritus is made only after organic fac- 
tors have been ruled out by complete al- 
lergy studies, search for foci of infection, 
physical examination, blood count, serol- 
ogy, chest x-ray, etc. Psychogenic pruri- 
tus is produced or aggravated by environ- 
mental stress, and for this reason it has 
been felt that men with a predisposition to 
the disease should be excluded from the 
armed forces. Patients with functional 
pruritus are usually of the obsessive-com- 
pulsive character type, are rigid, defen- 
sive, and not readily susceptible to sug- 
gestion or reassurance. The disease is dif- 
ficult to cure, 
Sullivan and Bereston distinguish four 
psychosomatic dermatological syndromes: 
pruritus, q prodermatitis, 
yen a, hyperhidrosis. 
(Sullivan, D.J., and Berestan. ES. Pee 
chosomatic Dermatological Syndromes in 


Military Service Ameri 
ry : ca i 
Psychiatry 103, 42, 1946) os eee Oe 


pseudoaggression oi p]sù’dō-a-gresh'un Jy 
n. [<pseudo- + aggression.| A false ag- 
gressiveness developed in neurotics as a 
result of denial of their basic psychic 
masochism. In other words, the basic de- 
Sire 1s to be mistreated. This desire gains 
only reproach from the super-ego, and a 
defense of pseudoaggression is con- 
structed. ‘No, I do not want to be mis- 
treated by this person. The situation is 
Just the Opposite—I want to kill this per- 
son or mistreat him.’ This pseudoaggres- 
sion also receives reproach from the su- 
per-ego and is itself denied, but the neu- 
Totic is more willing to accept the guilt 
for his pseudoaggression than that for his 
underlying masochism. Bergler believes 
that neurotics have no true ego aggres- 
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Pseudoasthma 


sion, for almost all of their aggression 15 
in the super-ego. He explains stage fright 
in actors in this w Superficially, the 
symptom refers toa ar of one S ageres- 
sive exhibitionism. In reality, Bae 
this aggressiveness is a false front wi 
which the patient deludes himself ae 
others to deny the basic fear, that = 
masochism will be uncovered. Under ai 
cessful psycho-analytic urgent A MeT 
equitable distribution of aggressio a 
tween super-ego and ego can be ac Ja 
and the patient can become tru y pani b 
sive as the need for aggression prog A 
reality situations. (Psychoanalytic Qu 
terly Supplement 23, 317, 1949) 


, 
pseudoasthma (-az’ma, asl th] ma as 
ma), n. [<pseudo- + Gr. Garling, 
drawn breath, panting <aein, to Se 
functional disorder of respi a site 
terized by breathing dimeulues y = But 
to those observed in ae = ee 
differing from those present 1n e 
disease by reason of emotion: L oien 
Instances of pseudoasthma Se ab 
traceable to a severe anxiety ie ae ene 
of some conflict going on in ad i 
scious. The following case, e P eychid- 
condensed from Kanner (r Spring- 
try | 2nd ed. ]. Charles C. ane eee i 
field, I1., 1948), is illustrative. 
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hrough the years h mec stan 

pes hint of this tondho p cate 
brought him the loving solici 1de menta 
of his parents. A major en 


Pseudoconvulsion [72 


change made by the family resulted in a 
change of schools for George, then nine 
years old. The boy was very reluctant, 
extremely fearful, and filled with anxiety 
about this change. On his very first da 
the new school, George at lunch time hur- 
ried home, rushed into the house strug- 
gling for breath, opened the window, and 
loosened his belt. The doctor's prediction, 
made eight years before, seemed to have 
come true. George had ‘asthma.’ Of 
course, he could not continue at school. 
This time, the condition was properly 
diagnosed as pseudoasthma. Over a period 
of time it gradually yielded to diligent 
psychiatric treatment of the underlying 
anxiety situation from which it had de- 
veloped. 


pseudoconyulsion (-kon-vul’shun), x. 
[<pseudo- + convulsion.) An, attack 
which simulates a convulsion, with fall- 
ing and muscular contractions, but with 
no loss of consciousness, no pupillary 
changes, amnesia, or postconvulsive con- 
fusion. Such an attack usually occurs in 
hysteria. It may be consciously or uncon- 
sciously exaggerated for the sake of gain- 
ing sympathy or attention. 


pseudofecblemindedness —_(-fé’b'I-min’ 
did-nes), n. [<pseudo- + feebleminded- 
ness.] Feeblemindedness sometimes indi- 
cated by a low I.Q. but actually non-exist- 
ent. Untoward psychological and emo- 
tional factors operative at the time of 
testing can result in a low score misrepre- 
senting the actual mental endowment: 
this blunder is especially likely to come 
about when children are tested. The label 
feeblemindedness resulting from a score 
of this nature is a misnomer, and the 
proper term is pseudofeeblemindedness. 


pseudo-giftedness (-gif’ted-nes), 7#- Ap- 
parent unusual talents in a child, result- 
ing not from specific or permanent trends 
but rather from the ability of the bright 
child to imitate, adopt, and assimilate the 
behavior patterns of others. Pseudo- 
giftedness is usually inspired by momen- 
tary influence from without rather than 
by any inborn ability or urge from within. 
‘The current educational fad for child art 
nas, at the moment, America’s parents 
gasping for breath. As simple art tech- 
nics are very easy to adopt, and as chil- 
ren in the pre-intellectual period have a 
natural urge for self-expression of a for- 
malistic type, art is a natural and vital 


n 
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sort of juvenile language just as it has al- 
ways been to primitive man.’ (Harms, E. 
The Guidance of the Superior Child and 
the Prodigy in Handbook of Child Guid- 
ance, ed. by Harms, E. Child Care Pub- 
lications, New York, 1947.) Such juvenile 
abilities commonly disappear after ado- 
lescence, with the advance of intellectual 
and scientific forms of expression. 


pseudohypersexuality  (-hi-pér-sek-shoo- 
al‘i-ti), n. A term used by Fenichel inter- 
changeably with the term /ypersexuality. 
(Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


pseudoidentification (-1-den-ti-fi-ka’- 
shun), 1. [<pseudo- + identification.] 
A method of dealing with people in the 
environment by apparently identifying 
oneself with, or assimilating oneself to, the 
person with whom one chances to be in 
contact at any given moment. Pseudo- 
identification is illustrated by the case of 
the man who asserted that he had found 
the ideal way of adapting himself to real- 
ity: he assimilated himself to the person 
with whom he chanced to be talking and 
so had no external conflicts. But in reality, 
such a method of adaptation led to many 
conflicts; the man found that he had as- 
similated himself to A at one time, to B 
at another, and that A and B were in dis- 
agreement. Since pseudoidentification is 
not insincerity, but rather the conviction 
that the individual has in fact become one 
with the other person, such conflicting 
identifications lead to many reality prob- 
lems. Pseudoidentification appears some- 
what akin to paranoid projection, in that 
the patient’s ideas are prevented from en- 
tering consciousness and are ascribed to 
the object, with whom the patient then 
identifies himself. Unlike the ideas of 
paranoia, however, those of pseudoidenti- 
fication are apparently innocent. The dy- 
namics of the process are still poorly un- 
derstood. 


pseudoimbecility (-im-bé-sili-ti), n. [< 
pseudo- + imbecility.] A psychiatric term 
for the imbecility consisting in the patho- 
logical limitation and restriction of in- 
tellectual functions of the ego. This in- 
tellectual restriction or inhibition may 
mean (1) that intellectual functions have 
been erotized and so are given up to es- 
cape-conflicts; (2) that the restriction 
disguises aggression in order to escape 


Pseudologue 


retaliation; (3) that it is a display of cas- 
tration to escape the fear of literal cas- 
tration and the loss of a love-object: or 
(4) that it represents an attempt to re- 
store or maintain a secret libidinous rap- 
port within the family. A mask of stu- 
pidity enables the child or infantile adult 
to participate in the sexual life of the 
parents and other adults to an amazingly 
unlimited extent which, if overtly ex- 
pressed, would be strictly and definitely 
forbidden. Such utilization of stupidity is 
widespread, because it affords an oppor- 
tunity for the mutual sexual desires of 
parent and child to be gratified on a pre- 
verbal affective level without becoming 
conscious through word pictures. Thus, 
repression or other defense measures are 
unnecessary, and the child and his par- 
ents can maintain a distorted but gratify- 
ing affective communion that would other- 
wise be limited to mother and infant. 

_ The analysis of an 18-year-old pseudo- 
imbecile, who had manifested his patho- 
logical behavior since early childhood, re- 
vealed that in the phallic stage of psychic 
development he had had to give up compe- 
tition with his aggressive twin brother. He 
was unable to pass the phallic stage suc- 
cessfully and so regressed to the imme- 
diately preceding anal stage. Acting as a 
counterpart to anal exhibitionism was an 
intense sexual curiosity against which he 


pseudologue ([p]sù 
pseuddlogos, speaking falsely, lying. Cf. 
pseudologia _(fantastica).] Pathological 
liar, Kraepelin used the term as a sub- 
group of ‘psychopathic personality.’ His 
distinction between the criminal liar and 
the pseudologue was not very clear. 


‘do-log), n, [<Gr. 


pseudomotivations ([p]st-d6-mé-ti-va’- 
shunz), n. pl. [See motivation (uncon- 
Scious) (S.).] Bleuler uses this term to 
refer to those after-the-fact justifications 
of behavior which are common in schizo- 
phrenia. One hebephrenic patient stated 
that he got into debt only to show that he 
could obtain money without his wife’s 
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Psyche, Contrasexual Component 


assistance. Another patient flew into a 
rage and stated that he did so because his 
doctor was wearing a gray suit. ‘Accord- 
ing to my experience the patient really be- 
comes furious for quite different reasons 
which have some relationship to his com- 
plexes. He then, purely at random, men- 
tions the grey suit as the reason for his 
fury.’ (Bleuler, E. Dementia Praecox or 
the Group oj Schizophrenias. ee 
tional Universities Press, New York, 
1950.) Although the patient himself be- 
lieves in his ex post facto pseudomotiva 
tions, he may subsequently become aware 
that he has made up the motivations. | fz 
dinarily, however, the patient is uniaan 
of, and indifferent to, even the grosses 
contradictions. 


i = -rotik See un- 
pseudonceurotic (-ni-rot’ik), a. See 
der psychoneuroid [S.]. 


i ; í ee 
pseudoncurotic schizophrenia. S 


schizophrenia, pseudoneurotic [S. he ; 
n ERR ial- 
pseudopersonality ([p]sù abe oe 
i-ti), n. [<pseudo- + personality. fers 
term for a constellation of habits an ne: 
action patterns consciously recognieee S 
false by the individual. The devel n 
of a pseudopersonality is characters tai 
many prostitutes, who strive to ma ear 
an incognito quality in their sexu: aie 
tacts and fortify this with fictitious heir 
about themselves and their famiies. aise 
pseudopersonality usually Sarl It 
toughness, meanness, and indiffer oer 
is obvious that, with time, the ri Soe 
tion of the falseness of the pseudoper i 
ality may gradually dwindle so defense 
finally becomes a true character pare 
(q.v. [S.]) and in therapy mi ET 
dled as such. (Psychoanalytic Ke 
321, 1948) 


psychasthenic depression 
ik dé-presh’un). Depression 
a psychasthenic person. 


fò 
(si-kas-then 5 
occurring ! 


f 
nt O 
psyche, contrasexual compone a/nent 


(si’ké, kon-tra-sek’shoo-al gom Pi side 
ov). Jacobi’s term for the repress ology; 
in Jung’s theory of analytical psy' ae and 
Jung maintains that there is a M ich 
a female side to everyone, the si ay 
is not dominant being repressed; {J and 
the male the female side is repie indi- 
vice versa. ‘The second stage of vou 
viduation process [self-realization. e 
Jungian analysis] is characiaia 
meeting with the figure of the 


Psychiatric Criminology 


image,” named by Jung the ANIMA in 
the man, the IMUS, in the woman. 
The archetypal figure of the soul-image 
stands for the respective contrasexual 
portion of the psyche, showing partly 
how our personal relation thereto is con- 
stituted, partly the precipitate of all hu- 
man experience pertaining to the oppo- 
site sex. In other words, it is the image 
of the other sex that we carry in us. both 
as individuals and as representatives of a 
species. “Jeder Mann trägt seine Eva in 
sich” (Every man carries his Eve in him- 
self) affirms a popular saying. According 
to psychic law .. . everything latent, 
unexperienced, undifferentiated in the 
psyche, everything that lies in the uncon- 
scious and therefore the man’s “Eve” and 
the woman’s “Adam” as well, is always 
projected. In consequence one experiences 
the elements of the opposite sex that are 
present in one’s own psyche no otherwise 
than, for example, one experiences his 
shadow—in the other person. One chooses 
another, one binds one’s self to another, 
who represents the qualities of one’s own 
soul. 

‘The soul-image is a “more or less firm- 
ly constituted functional complex, and the 
inability to distinguish one’s self from 
it leads to such phenomena as those of 
the moody man, dominated by feminine 
drives, ruled by his emotions, or of the 
rationalizing, animus-obsessed woman 
who always knows better and reacts in 
a masculine way, not instinctively. 
(Wolff, T. Einführung in die Grundlagen 
der Komplexen Psychologie, p. 112.) ‘One 
has then the impression that another, a 
strange person, has “taken possession of 
the individual, “a different spirit has got 
into him,” etc., as proverbial speech so 
profoundly expresses it, Or we see the 
man who blindly falls victim to a certain 
type of woman—how often one sees pre- 
cisely highly cultivated intellectuals aban- 
don themselves helplessly to hussies be- 
cause their feminine, emotional side is 
wholly undifferentiated!—or the woman 
who, apparently incomprehensibly, falls 
for an adventurer or swindler and cannot 
get loose from him. The character of our 
soul-image, the anima or animus of our 
dreams, is the natural measure of our 1m- 
ternal psychological situation. It deny 
very special consideration in the way © 
self-knowledge.” (Jacobi, J. The Psychol- 
08y of C.GJung. Kegan Paul, ench 

rubner & Company, Ltd., London, 194 
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Psychiatry, Pastoral 


psychiatric criminology. See criminol- 
ogy, psychiatric [S.]. 


psychiatrism (sī-křå-triz'm), # [<psy- 
chiatr(y) + -ism.] The injudicious and 
fallacious application of psychiatric prin- 
ciples in an unwarrantedly mechanistic 
way, without careful investigation of the 
dynamics of the individual case to which 
the principle is applied. Psychiatrism is 
perhaps best illustrated by the novice stu- 
dent of psychology who reads Freud’s 
work on dream-interpretation and begins 
blandly to interpret all his friends’ dreams 
on the basis of the symbols mentioned 
by Freud. Thus psychiatrism tends to 
standardize and oversimplify complex 
problems of relationship and causality 
and ignores the enormous importance of 
individual variation., It is based on the 
fallacy of hypothetical concepts of un- 
conscious personality forces being ac- 
cepted in an unscientific, matter-of-fact 
fashion. 


psychiatry, asylum (si-ki’a-tri, 4-si’/lum). 
A term used by Ernest Jones to describe 
the field of psychiatry which deals with 
major mental disorders under treatment 
in institutions. 


psychiatry, child (—, child’). The sci- 
ence of healing or curing disorders of the 
psyche in children. 


psychiatry, forensic (—, f6-ren’sik) 
[<L. forensis, belonging to the forum, 
ie. to the court <forwm, the public or 
market place + -ic.] This term refers to 
psychiatry in its legal aspects, including 
criminology, penology, commitment of the 
mentally ill, the psychiatric role in com- 
pensation cases, the problems of releasing 
information to the court, of expert testi- 


mony, etc. 


psychiatry, pastoral (—, pas’tér-al) [<L. 
pastoralis (1) of, or pertaining to, shep- 
herds; (2) relating to the care of souls.] 
The branch of psychiatry that is related 
to religion, and particularly to the inte- 
gration of psychiatry and religion for the 
purpose of alleviating emotional ailments 
—the psychotherapeutic role which the 
clergyman must often play in his relation- 
ship to his parishioners. The term in- 
cludes such things as vocational and mar- 
riage counseling. 

Organized religion as a whole repre- 
sents centuries of interpersonal experi- 
ences which have given pragmatic valida- 


Psychiatry, Psycho-analytic 


tion to certain tenets and doctrines. 
Therefore, when based on these doctrin 
advice and other therapeutic measures 
are often psychologically valid, even 
though the dynamics as such may not be 
recognized or understood, And, at least 
with certain types of patients, the results 
may be excellent. The many ‘cures’ at the 
shrine of Lourdes, France, afford an ex- 
ample of this. 

Pastoral psychiatry at the present time 
is confined largely to reassurance and re- 
lief of guilt-feelings, affording opportu- 
nity for catharsis, and alleviation of anx- 
iety in general by directive and non-inter- 
pretive methods. In addition religion of- 
fers the possibility of identification with 
the omnipotent Father, and engenders re- 
action formations and sublimation. In 
certain aspects, organized religion may be 
likened to group psychotherapy of an ed- 
ucative type. Unlike the latter. however, 
religion is generally devoid of an under- 
standing of the psychodynamics involved. 


psychiatry, psycho-analytic (—, si-ko- 
an-a-lit‘ik). See under psycho-analysis. 


psychiatry, social (—, sd’shal). In psy- 
chiatry, the stress laid on the environ- 
mental influences and the impact of the 
social group on the individual. This em- 
phasis is made not only with regard to 
etiology, but also for purposes of treat- 


ment and, more important, in preventive 
work, 


psychical inadequacy. See 


i i inadequacy, 
psychical; intellectual deficie dii 


ncy. 


psychic anaphylaxis. See 


psychic [S.]. apes, 


psychic androgynism. 
psychic [S.]. 


See androgynism, 
psychic calorie. See calorie, psychic BS]: 
penig dualism. See dualism, psychic 
psychic helplessness. See helplessness, 
psychic [S.]. 


psychic impotence. See impotence, psy- 
chic [S.]. 


psychic inertia. See inertia, psychic. 


psychic isolation. See isolation, psychic 


[S.]. 
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Psychodictetics 


psychic masochism. See masochism, 


ideal. 
psychic pain. Same as psychalgia. 


psychic pendulum. See pendulum, psy 
chic [S.]. 


psychic suicide. See suicide, psychic 


[S.1. 


z: s | fherdeoean-a- 
psycho-analytic psychiatry (si kō m 
liv'ik si-ki’a-tri). See under psycho-ana 
sts. 


A ; (== sol 
psycho-analytic psychology (— s! 
o-ji). See psye ho-analysis. 


(si-kd-bi-o 4-nal’i-sis)» 


psychobioanalysis | See un- 


n. [<psycho- + bio- + analysts. 
der bioanalysis [S.]. 


" sy- 
psychobiogram (-bi’6-gram ), n. TN 
cho- + bio- + -gram <Gr. £ | 
something drawn, picture, Terter am 
Kretschmer devised the reas of 
for purposes of practical ee ae 
the personality. It Is made up pa ane 
parts. The first two parts pene PE 
data concerning the patient $ here H P 
past history. The other parts a4 fone 
detailed description of the poron e 
perament, his sociological attitude j ae 
ligence, physical findings, , ar a ð 
classification from the point o; al 
the somatotype. (Textbook 0. 
Psychology, tr. by Strauss, 
Medical Publications, London, 


EB. Oxior 
1934) 


psychodictetics (-di-e- 
sycho- + dietetic, a. ~~ : 
Gt or for diet <diaita, a W Y py Mar- 
diet. | A psychiatric term coine' Baf the 
tin F, Fritz to denote ‘the ee S 
feeding of an individual in T 
in health with particular refer nce early 
mental aspect. - - This denni O Lens 
designates the field which nents life. 
relationship between diet an ba 
Broadly speaking, the term Ps st 
ics may be used to cover a i 
cases where diet is a factor n put also 
causation of mental phenome! ore 
where behavior has a dietary © fads 
as, for example, in the an o 
due to peculiar notion on i i 
individual.’ (Fritz, M.™- es 
Psychodietetics. The Psychologie?) See 
XXII, 3, 181-6, Sept Nov. 

also dietary fads. 


Psychodrama, Forms of 


psychodrama, forms of  (-dra’ma, 
fawrmz’ ov). 

(1) psychodrama, It focuses on the in- 
dividual, being a synthesis of psychologi- 
cal analysis with drama (action). Psy- 
chodrama aims at the active building up 
of private worlds and individual ideolo- 
gies. 

(2) sociodrama. It focuses on the 
group, being a synthesis of the socius 
with psychodrama. It aims at the active 
structuring of social worlds and collective 
ideologies. 

(3) physiodrama. It focuses on the 
soma, being a synthesis of physical cul- 
ture (sports) and psychodrama. The 
physical condition of the individuals be- 
fore, during, and after the production is 
measured. It gives diagnostic (possibly 
also prognostic) clues for training re- 
quirements, provides the set-up for re- 
training. ‘ oe 

(4) axiodrama [Gr. axtos, worth, wor- 
thy of value, goodly.] It focuses on eth- 
ics and general values, and aims to. dram- 
atize eternal verities (truth, justice, 
beauty, grace, piety, eternity, peace, etc.). 

(5) hypnodrama [<hypno- + drama.| 
The synthesis of /ypnosis (q.v.) and 
(psycho)drama. P 

(6) psychomusic. A synthesis of spon- 
taneous music with (psycho)drama. 

(7) psychodance. A synthesis of spon- 
taneous dancing with (psycho)drama. 
‘The synthesis of all other forms of art 
as: sculpture. painting, creative writing 
etc, with psychodrama opens the way for 
action—as well as group methods. 

(8) therapeutic motion picture. A syn- 
thesis of motion picture with psycho- 
drama, (Moreno, J.L. Forms of Psycho- 
drama; Terms and Definitions. Sociatry 
1,4, 447-8, and bibliography, 1947) 


psychogenic anxiety. See anxiety, psy- 


chogenic [S.]. 

psychogenic aspermia (si-ko-jen" = 
pér'mi-’) [<Gr. dspermos, a. W ho 
seed <a-priv. + spérma, seed, semen. ] 
See under impotence, psychic [S.]. 


psychogenic chorea. See chorea, psycho- 


genic [S.]. 


Psychogenic pruritus. See 
chogenic [S.]. 


psychogenic rheumatism. 
tism, psychogenic [S.]. 


pruritus, PSY- 


See rheuma- 
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Psychological Invalidism 


psycho-infantilism (si-ko-in-fan’ti-liz'm), 
n. [<psycho- + infantilism.] The term 
for a condition often encountered in psy- 
chiatric practice which ‘is a persistence, 
in the adult, of mental qualities charac- 
teristic of the child. Psycho-infantile be- 
havior is referable to the hopelessness, 
uncertainty and desire for guidance and 
authority distinctive of childhood. It is 
manifested in tractability and depend- 
ence, which often takes the form of a 
strong emotional fixation frequently to 
the mother or the father, but sometimes 
to other persons, even chance acquaint- 
ances. The psycho-infantile person gives 
the normal adult the same feeling of de- 
tachment and the same urge to protect as 
the child. It is the latter attribute which 
lies back of the terms “naive,” “childish” 
and “artless” so often used to describe his 
personality.’ (Lindberg, B.J. Psycho- 
Infantilism. Ejnar Munksgaard, Copen- 
hagen, 1950) 

‘Psycho-infantilism is not a disease, 
nor is it the common denominator for 
psychoneurotic or psychosomatic disor- 
ders. It is a form of mental weakness, in- 
asmuch as the psycho-infantile person is 
particularly vulnerable to mental insuffi- 
ciency when confronted with decisive 
events in his life. He is specially apt to 
break down when he himself has to make 
an important decision, the more so if cir- 
cumstances have deprived him of the per- 
son he has been used to leaning upon. 

‘A psycho-infantile attitude is often 
met with outside the hospital walls and 
may be adopted by almost anyone in the 
face of crisis. Although psycho-infantil- 
ism as defined here is easy to recognize 
and to define as an independent syn- 
drome, it is not a sufficient diagnosis in 
itself for a psychiatric case. The word 
“psycho-infantilism” must always be com- 
plemented with information regarding the 
other personality traits and naturally re- 
garding the mental insufficiency in ques- 


tion.’ (Ibid.) 


psycholeptic crisis. See crisis, psycho- 
leptic [S.]. 

psychological anthropology. See anthro- 
pology, psychological [S.]. 

psychological insularity. See insularity, 
psychological [S.]. 


psychological invalidism. See invalidism, 
psychological [S.]. 


Psychological Isolation 


psychological isolation. See isolation, 
psychological [S.]. 


psychology, atomistic (si-kol’é-ji, at- 
um-is’tik). Any psychology based on the 
doctrine that perceptions, thoughts, and 
all mental processes are built up through 
the combination of simple elements or 
atoms. According to the doctrine of atom- 
ism, the physical universe (or, as 
times taught, the whole universe both 
physical and mental) is composed of sim- 
ple, indivisible, and minute particles or 
atoms. Many thinkers have endeavored to 
interpret atomism from a psychical point 
of view, treating the atoms either as mind 
stuff or as composed of sense elements. 
Mind stuff, a term first used by W.K. 
Clifford, is ‘the elemental material, in- 
ternally of the nature of mind, externally, 
or as it appears to us, in the form of mat- 
ter, which is assumed to be the ground of 
reality.” (Websters New International 
Dictionary (2nd ed.). G. and C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Ma 1948.) “The 
distinguishing feature of Freud’s instinct 
theory is that it is based on a conative- 
appetitive-striving, rather than a struc- 
tural principle like sensation or reflex. 
But, as with the classical psychologies and 
behaviorism, psychoanalysis is an atomis- 
tic psychology which attempts to derive 
complex entities from the action of a syn- 
thetic principle (association, conditioning, 
integration) on or about a basic unit. A 
conative principle is used as an atomic 
unit to reconstruct the molecules of ex- 
perience.’ (Kardiner, A., and Spiegel, H. 
War Stress and Neurotic Illness. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1947) 


psychology, mob (—, mob’). The psy- 
chology of mob behavior is considered by 
Fenichel to have much in common with a 
certain type of character defense against 
guilt-feelings. In this type of defense, the 
guilt-laden character feels admiration and 
relief when someone else does something 
which he has been striving to do, but has 
been inhibited from doing through guilt- 
eelings, The meaning of the admiration 
and relief is ‘Since others do it, it cannot 
be so bad, after all: 
7 he attainment of relief from guilt- 
eelings in this way is a powerful force 
or group formation. Others have dared 
ao what the individual has felt guilt 
i out doing. And ‘If my whole group acts 
IS way, I may, too.’ In this way, the re- 
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lief from guilt-feelings is described as 
‘one of the cornerstones of “mob psy- 
chology.” ` Indeed Fenichel points out that 
‘individuals acting as a group are capable 
of instinctual outbreaks that would be en- 
tirely impossible for them as individuals. 
(Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis. W.W Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


psychology, uprooted. See uprooted psy 
chology [S.]. 


psychometric examinations. See exam 
nations, psychometric [S.]. 


psychomotility (si-k6-m6-til’i-ti), t [< 
psycho- + motility <motile, capab per, 
spontaneous movement. See motility see 
conscious) S.| The term for any mi is 
action, attitude, or habit pattern whic ihe 
influenced by mental processes and ies 
reflects the individual's personality gee 
up. Certain psychomotor phenomena toi 
as tics, stereotypies, catatonia, dysar' er 
stammering, and tremor have long nator 
used in diagnosis as signs of a rrr 
disturbance. Recently, postural, atti : 
and gait have been under investigation g- 
clinicians as objective signs of psy has 
motor disturbance. Handwriting, & E ne 
long been known as a valuable ac gives 
vestigating psychomotility, for Sie noś 
some indication of the individus 5 iting 
tivation. Certain features of handw Zi 
have been regarded as suggestive Orage 
tain personality traits. prelimina i than 
tigations of a nature more scien rations 
mere palmistry indicate that cone differ- 
do exist between handwritings es aa 
ent types and symptoms, syndror me o 
character traits noted in the pí 


records. ids 
psychomotor attack. See attack, psy 
motor [S.]. ae 


psychoneuroid (-nù'roid), a. [<P 
ie Be er or -otic) + -oid.| A psych 
term intended to convey the 10¢ or psy 
sembling or like psychoneurosis | falling 
choneurotic.’ When a patient 
sick with a psychiatric disorder, 
ture of his symptoms will depe 
previous personality 
ker a patient who had a cero rossi 
sonality may develop a Sal is : 
psychosis, a schizoid patient " nonel 
schizophrenic psychosis, 4 Psy the di 
individual may develop one © 

ent kinds of psychoneuros!s. 


Psychonoetism 


The term psychoneuroid is also used in 
a different sense. If, for instance, a pa- 
tient’s neurotic symptoms are based on 
an organic disease such as general paresis 
or arteriosclerosis, they are called psycho- 
neuroid or pseudoneurotic symptoms. 
The same term is applied if neurotic 
manifestations occur in a schizophrenic 
psychosis. In these patients the neurotic 
manifestations, fears, obsessions, ete. are 
not due to a neurosis, even though they 
appear to be similar in their clinical man- 
ifestations. (Hinsie, L.E. Understandable 
Psychiatry. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948) 


psychonoetism (-nd’e-tiz'm), n [<psy- 
cho- + noet(ic) <Gr. noétikds, quick of 
perception, intelligent <vdésis, mental 
perception, thought <zdos, nots, mind. ] 
A term introduced by L.E.Hinsie to des- 
ignate the transference of personal con- 
flicts to the intellect. Often patients are 
seen ‘who shift their doubts, fears, obses- 
sions and delusions from their original 
source in the unconscious to the sphere 
of the intellect. Thus a patient who was 
a great objector and had to contradict 
everything and everyone was really deny- 
ing a strong Oedipus complex and uncon- 
scious instinctual demands directed to- 
ward his mother. However, he had trans- 
ferred his denial of his unconscious 1n- 
stincts to the intellectual sphere, where it 
became an obsessive doubting of all ideas 
and statements. This is the process 
termed psychonoetism.’ (Hinsie, L.E. Un- 
derstandable Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


ss ena 
psychopathy, passive parasitic (si-kop’- 
aethi, tary pepe, A term which 
defines a clinical subdivision of anethop- 
athy (psychopathic personality). Karp- 
Man suggests the term anethopathy (q: j: 
[S.]) to replace idiopathic, constitutional, 
or primary psychopathy. Anethopathy s 
subdivided into two distinct cimi 5 pes: 
the aggressive predatory type and t pe 
sive parasitic type. In regard to the atter, 
Karpman says: ‘Instead of being ain os 
aggressive, this type of an individuat has 
Much less of energy output an ‘a 
himself by ‘sponging” on his envir = 
Ment for all his needs in a passive and 
entirely parasitic way. Its geome SE 
Willing, yet unwilling hosts. Such hee 
Ston as there may be, is very minimal a 
No more than is absolutely necessary 
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satisfy immediate needs.’ (Passive Para- 
sitic Psychopathy. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view 34, 102, 1947.) Typical of such pa- 
tients is the lack of any positive or gen- 
erous human emotions, of sympathetic or 
tender affect, of gratitude or appreciation. 
These patients show no guilt, remorse, or 
regret, Their total picture is one of self- 
gratification. There are almost no uncon- 
scious mechanisms, because there is no 
repression of instinctual demands and no 
deferment of pleasure. Further, the pa- 
tients are completely lacking in insight 
into the nature of their disturbances, 


psychopenetration test. See fest, psycho- 
penetration [S.]. 


psychorrhexis (si-kd-rek’sis), 7, [<psy- 
cho- + Gr. rhéxis, a breaking, bursting 
rhégnynai, to break.] A malignant type 
of anxiety reaction seen in 2 to 3 per cent 
of war neuroses, according to Emilio Mira. 
Anguish and perplexity, rather than fear 
or excitement, are the cardinal features, 
Pulse remains above 120, respiration 
above 40. Temperature rises rapidly after 
seven days, the tongue becomes ulcerated, 
and jaundice and tympanitic abdomen may 
appear. Patients become restless, develop 
automatic movements and facial spasms. 
In fatal cases, death ensues after three 
or four days. Psychorrhexis occurs in pa- 
tients with pre-existing lability of the 
sympathetic system, with sudden severe 
mental trauma in conditions of physical 
exhaustion, and when there is long delay 
before sedative treatment is instituted. 


psychoscopy (si-kos’k6-pi), n. [<psycho- 
+ -scopy.] The term psychoscopy is used 
by L.E.Hinsie to characterize Freud's con- 
tribution to psychiatry in which the func- 
tion of the human mind was dissected in 
microscopic detail. (Hinsie, L.E. Under- 
standable Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


psychosexual trauma (si-kd-sek’shoo-al 
traw’ma). See scene, traumatic [S.]. 


psychosis, akinetic (si-ko’sis, ak-i-net‘ik), 
Wernicke used the term akinetic motor 
psychosis to refer to that extreme of cat- 
atonia which is marked by stupor, ‘atto- 
nita,’ and cerea flexibilitas. Flexor action 
of the musculature predominates, and 
movement may be reduced almost to zero, 
At the other extreme of catatonia is the 
hyperkinetic motor psychosis, which cor- 


Psychosis, Collective [ 


responds to what in present-day use is 
termed catatonic excitement. 


psychosis, collective (—, ko-lek’tiv). The 
term for psychic defense mechanisms that 
are utilized by an entire group in adapt- 
ing to other cultures and societies. Freud's 
instinctual theories recognized two basic 
drives, sex and aggression, Freud felt that 
the aggressive trends of man lead him and 
his culture to fatal conflicts. Man’s ag- 
gressiveness within a culture is diverted 
to people outside his own ‘psychic mass.’ 
This diversion of hostile trends implies a 
process of projection of the super-ego's 
aggressive component, so that the indi- 
vidual’s hostility can be ascribed to other 
groups. Flescher thinks that this paranoid 
projection is inherent in the formation of 
the mass and constitutes the collective 
psychosis. Present-day Russia affords an 
example of collective psychosis, with the 
Russians accusing the United States, for 
one, of capitalistic war-mongering and ag- 
gression. According to the theory above, 
these accusations represent a projection of 
the Russians’ own aggression, which can- 
not be openly expressed against their gov 
ernment. 


psychosis, compound (—, kom’pound). 
A mixture of different psychoses. The 
term was used by Wernicke, whose sys- 
term of classification of mental diseases 
was such that almost every patient would 
have to be considered as suffering from 
many of the most diverse mental dis- 
eases. Wernicke, therefore, hypothesized 
that more than one psychosis could be 
present in the same individual. As a rule, 
modern-day psychiatric thought rejects 
such a concept. Obs. 


psychosis, ‘furlough’ (—, fér’l6) [<Du. 
verlof, formed after MHG. verloub(en), 
to permit, give leave.| The term for an 
episode of the acute schizophrenic type 
secondary to the sudden emotional read- 
justments required by a military fur- 
lough or leave. Dynamically, the out- 
break of the psychotic behavior seems to 
be related to the sudden release of the 
individual from military authority, on 
which he has become dependent. Symp- 
toms appear suddenly a few days after 
the apparently well-adjusted person has 
returned home. Affect becomes inappro- 
priate, delusional trends and ideas of ref- 
erence are prominent, and suicidal tend- 
encies are frequent. In the ensuing week 
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or two, severe confusion with blocking of 
thought processes becomes marked. Grad- 
ual improvement occurs within | two 
months, irrespective of any particular 
form of therapy. The patient cannot re- 
turn to duty, because flattening of affect 
and unpredictable behavior usually. ae 
main. (American Journal of Psychiatry 
102, 670, 1945-6) 


psychosis, governess (—. suv čr-nes); 
‘For decades, the idea has been pie 
that governesses were especi lly pone 
develop schizophrenia. Some athors e i 
spoke of a “governess-psychosis + Ma 
has even been maintained that govern 
suffer a particularly severe (and unpieé A 
ant) form of the dis There man 
something in this, as yo 
women become governesse: ) # 
bitions of ei their social standing bo 
yond their capacities and among Preni 
there must be many with schiz0P hit 
predisposition. (Bleuler, E.. E A 
Praecox or the Group of Schizopare 
International Universities j 
York, 1950.) Statistics do not, In 
dicate that the incidence of Cig 
is higher in governesses than 1N ot 
cations. 


! : -o polutional 
psychosis, involutional. See involi 


psychosis. D 
oo’ve-nil, nye 


psychosis, juvenile (—, J ae ages 0 
is te 


A psychosis occurring betwe' 


15 and 25, approximately. lee non” 
sometimes used, incorrectly. f sychoses 
mous with schizophrenia. / p cause 


occur in this age group, @nc the 
al ie is the most common of in 
psychoses, it is also the most ae 
this age group. But there is no © aie typical 
tic juvenile psychosis oF psychos 

for the age of puberty. 


4 sakof 
psychosis, Korsakoff’s. See Kor 
psychosis. ) 

. jig/nant)- 
psychosis, malignant (—, mi-lig that 


By this term Fenichel design” 
type of schizophrenia which is Prate 
(slowly or rapidly) and terrats x 
permanent dementia. He conte S ohrenic 
malignant psychoses with sC raks Í 
episodes which are temporary i both be- 
persons who are apparently we piso e. 
fore and after their psychotic p ase two 
The question arises whether can have 
general types of schizophrenia, 
anything in common. Fenich 
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that both the malignant ‘schizophrenic 
process’ and the shorter-termed ‘schizo- 
phrenic episode’ have certain common 
features, These are ‘the bizarrity of the 
symptoms, the absurdity and unpredicta- 
bility of the affects and intellectual ideas 
and the obviously inadequate connection 
between these two.’ Moreover, the symp- 
tomatology in both types can be explained 
by the concept of regression of the ego 
to a much deeper level than in the neu- 
rosis, i.e. to the time of ‘primary narcis- 
sism’ when ‘the ego was not yet estab- 
lished or had just begun to be established.’ 
Apparently no factors of either an or- 
ganic or a psychogenic nature, have yet 
been discerned which might explain the 
different courses taken by these different 
types of schizophrenic illness. (Fenichel, 
©. The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neu- 
rosis. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1945) 

psychosis, process. See process psychosis 
fe.) 

psychosis, puberty. See puberty psycho- 
sis. 

septicemia (—, sep-ti-se’mi- 
a) [<Gr. séptikds, putretactive, septic 
<sépein, to make putrid + haima, blood; 
blood-poisoning, septic poisoning. | An 
acute organic psychosis due to a severe 1n- 
fection of the blood and characterized 
mainly by a delirium. Nosologically, this 
conditions belongs to the toxic psychoses 
(deliria) associated with toxic-infectious 
diseases. 


psychosis, 


psychosis, shock (—. shok’). By the 
term shock psychosis Kardiner describes 
the particular type of mental reaction ob- 
served in soldiers overcome by shock or 
fright in combat. He writes: ‘Many of the 
acute reactions to shock terminated in 
what may be called “shock psychosis. 
Many of the soldiers who were picked up 
immediately after the shock and a to 
a hospital had initial anxious deliriums, 
during which they regarded everything 3 : 
the environment as hostile, and anybor) 
who approached them excited violent ear 
reactions, Wild motor activity with Jeep 
tism, depression, and disurbances of sleep 
sorae ines followed. rra 
‘The most common 10 a 
chosis was perhaps the acute, — 
negativistic stupor, with mutism. aa 
plete immobility, total anesthesia, 


of this psy- 
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ability to take food, incontinence, total 
unconsciousness at first and cloudy states 
later, and inability to stand or walk. These 
patients had gradually to relearn sphinc- 
ter control and the enunciation of words; 
at first they said only “yes” and “no” and 
then answered to their names. Very grad- 
ually they were taught how to grasp ob- 
jects and how to feed themselves. Famil- 
iarity with the environment was also re- 
gained slowly; some time elapsed before 
these patients began to take an interest 
in their destiny. Of interest is the fact 
that most of them were able to recall the 
traumatic event; they remembered some 
details of their behavior such as making 
certain efforts to save themselves just be- 
fore they lost consciousness. Gaupp re- 
ported a patient with no recollection of 
the accompaniments of the exploding shell 
which caused him to lose consciousness. 
This observation is important, because the 
psychic experience—the feelings and ideas 
excited by the explosion—called forth the 
powerful action of the entire organism, 
that is, unconsciousness and other symp- 
toms of fright, as a defense against it. 
Gaupp believes that, between the mo- 
ment of the explosion and the following 
psychic disturbance, an interval exists dur- 
ing which the perception of the effects of 
the explosion, the sight of mutilated com- 
rades, and the excitation of fright aggra- 
vate the reaction to the trauma. 
‘Patients in fright stupor were not al- 
ways passive and without feeling. Very 
frequently they shouted in their stupor: 
“The enemy is coming!” “They are com- 
ing!” “Get em 1” “Fight em!’ (Kardiner, 
A- and Spiegel. H. War Stress and Neu- 
rotic Illness. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New 


York, 1947) 


psychosis, somatic (—, sd-mat’ik). In 
discussing diabetes from the standpoint of 
psychosomatic diagnosis, Dr. Dunbar uses 
this term for the somatic expression of 
tension, aggression, and resentment in dia- 
betic patients. ‘Much of the aggression 
and resentment in these patients seems to 
have been driven inward in a manner 
which suggests patients with rheumatic 
heart disease, but they have not given in 
so much to the passive masochistic role. 
In addition to being expressed in tension 
of striated and smooth musculature, it 
gnaws at their vitals, and, probably be- 
cause of their infantile regression and ex- 
treme ambivalence, brings about what 


Psychosis, Symptomatic 


might be called a somatic psychosis’ 
(Dunbar, F. Psychosomatic Diagnosis, 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1943) 


psychosis, symptomatic (—, simp-to- 
matik). Whenever the brain function is 
affected as a result of some general physi- 
cal disease, the mental condition is known 
as a symptomatic psychosis, the most 
common feature of which is a delirious 
state. This may occur in the course of an 
acute infectious disease such as pneu- 
monia, influenza, typhoid fever, menin- 
gitis, etc., or in the course of acute cho- 
rea, pellagra, or pelvic infections follow- 
ing child-birth. 


psychosomatic (si-k6-sé-mat‘ik), a. [< 
psycho- -somat(o)- + -ic.] In the course 
of a dozen years or so the psychiatric term 
psychosomatic has enjoyed increasing 
vogue and has acquired additional shades 
of meaning—only vaguely hinted at in 
the earlier days of its use. 

Today psychosomatic is used in two 
ways: (1) referring to a method of ap- 
proach in research and therapy. and (2) 
referring diagnostically to certain condi- 
tions which some authors call psychoso- 
matic affections. The first use of the term 
is methodological and indicates the in- 
vestigation of certain body functions and 
their disturbances by psychological meth- 
ods, The second meaning refers to a group 
of disorders which are called psychoso- 
matic because it is assumed that emo- 
tional factors play a role in the causation 
of the bodily disturbances present. Alex- 
ander believes that the first use of the 
term, the methodological one, is sound 
and generally accepted, but that the sec- 
ond is open to controversy. (Alexander, 
F. and French, T.M. Studies in Psycho- 
somatic Medicine. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1948) 


psychosomatism (-s6’ma-tiz’m), n. [< 
psycho- + somatism <somat(o)- + 
-ism.] Psychosomatism is used by L.E. 
Hinsie as a synonym for the term body- 
mindedness. In the development of the in- 
fant’s mind, his mental energy first be- 
comes attached to the various internal and 
external organs of the body: indeed, the 
first imprints on the infant’s mind come 
from these organs. Also the various or- 
gans of the child’s body such as mouth, 
Gastrointestinal tract, etc. are trained by 
the mother to appropriate responses. Thus 
The prime layer of the mind is made up 
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of images of one’s body... and... 
the child's first emotions are heavily im- 
vested in its body-minded mind.’ More- 
over, that layer of the mind the mental 
energy of which is invested in the body 
and its organs is the layer of body-mind- 
edness. 

Although body-mindedness naturally 
exists throughout life, its dominance 
should gradually diminish and, even, dis- 
appear as the child grows. Sometimes, 
however, body-mindedness or psychosom- 
atism continues dominant into adulthood. 
This type of individual develops moe 
cupations with his bodily organs and une) 
functions or he may feel extreme fatigue 
and weakness, In the first case he 15 
known as a hypochondriac, in the sarana 
as a neurasthenic. (Hinsie, L.E. u 
standable Psychiatry. The Macmilla 
Company, New York, 1948) 


psychosurgery (-sér’jér-i), 1. al 
+ surgery <OF. surgerte <earlier ¢ me 
gerie <L., chirurgia <Gr. cheirourgi® si 
art of surgery <cheir, the hand + on 
work.] ‘Psychosurgery is a = an 
now used to describe any form O tee 
operation done to relieve mental ee 
or intractable pain. The usual gern 
in psychosurgery has been Jatera Shis 
cranial lobotomy. In addition to pee 
transorbital lobotomy, topectomy, B% en 
tomy, thalamotomy, and so on, baye bean 
performed. Such operations bave, en 
found to lead to an amelioration © wee 
tal illness in a fair proportion a, wadysis 
(Landes, C. and Erlick, D. Av + pe 
of the Porteus Maze Test as aec a 
Psychosurgery. American Journa 50 
chology LXIII, No. 4, 557, Oct. 


r m 
psychotaxis (-tak’sis), %. pero seini 
Gr. táxis, arrangement, order hiatric 
(root tag-), to arrange.| A psy signify 
term suggested by T.V.Moore to ais to 
the mental adjustments of indivic ae 
pleasant and unpleasant situatio: ney 
We wish a root to designate the ten 


i A i leasan 
of the mind to adjust itself to P taxis 


designate the movements of the i Jone 
will feel that no great violente 7 djust- 
if it is used to signify the menta be ee 
ments of individuals to pleasant E such 
pleasant situations, especially sin ane” 
reactions often consist in a rea i 


Psychotaxis, Negative [73 


ment of one’s ideas in which some drop 
below consciousness and others appear on 
the surface. .. The tendency to enjoy 
pleasant states of mind or to make use of 
pleasant emotions and feelings . . . by 
analogy with the tropis could be 
termed a positive ps The op- 
posite tendency to 4 sa i 
ations is a negative psychotaxi (Moore, 
T.V. The Parataxes. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view 8, 258, 1921) 


psychotaxis, negative (—. neg’a-tiv). See 
under psychotaxis [S.]. 
psychotaxis, positive (—. poz'i-tiv). See 
under psychotaxis [S.]. 


psychotherapeutic spectrum. See spec- 
trum, psychotherapeutic [S. A 
psychotherapy, analytic group (-ther’a- 
pi, an-a-lit’ik grop’). See under group 
psychotherapy [S] 
psychotherapy, didactic group. See di- 
dactic group psychotherapy [S.]. 


psychotherapy, group- See group ps 
therapy [S.]. 


psychotherapy rl 
kontakt). Treatment of 
similar to brief psychoth 
in child-guidance clinics W 
is of short duration. 


psychotoid (si-kot’oid), a. and 1. [<psy- 
chot(ic) + -oid.] Resembling, or a mild 
type of, psycho(pa)t(h)ic personality. 
According to Selling, psychotoid personal- 
ities are Sndividuals who might be classed 
as very mild cases of some psychosis, by 
virtue of their symptoms. However, they 
are not psychotic persons and their symp- 
toms are of long standing without change 
and do not respond to the same treatment 
as the true psychoses which have similar 
but more exaggerated symptoms. They 


hav y! Sell- 
e more insight than ps chotics. ( 
ing, LS 'ynop is 0. N europsychiatry. 
: > oi Louis, 1947) 


C.V.Mosby Company, 
pubertal sexual recapitulation. See 7e- 
capitulation, pubertal sexual 


puberty rites. See rites, puberty [S-]. 
See trauma, puberty 


ycho- 


, short-contact (—, shôrt’- 
mental disorders, 
erapy, but used 
hen the therapy 


puberty trauma. 
[S.]. 


te ater L. 
puer aeternus (poo er j-ter’noos) [L., 
eternal lad, youth.] A term denoting a 


5] Pyknolepsy or Pycnolepsy 


specific archetype of Jung, viz. the eter- 
nal youth, puer aeternus. See archetype 
(iw Fung's psychology) [S.1; archetype 
mother [S.]. oe 


puppy-love (pup‘i-luv’) . A state of love 
in the late adolescent or young adult pe- 
riod, highly romantic in nature, with little 
stability in the relationship formed, so 
that the courtship swiftly disintegrates. 
This is in the nature of a developmental 
activity, occurring in the course of emo- 
tional maturation; another designation for 
T emotional phenomenon is calf-love 
[S.]. 


purified pleasure ego. See ego, purified 
pleasure [S.]. 


purposeful accident (pér’pus-fool ak’si- 
dent). See proneness, accident [S.]. 


pursing of the lips (pér’sing ov THE 
lips’). See schnauskrampf. 


pycnolepsy (pik’né-lep-si), n. Same as 
pyknolepsy [S.]. 


pyknic epileptic. See epileptic, pyknic 
[S.]. 


pyknoepilepsy (pik-n6-ep’i-lep-si), . See 
pyknolepsy [S.]; pycnoepilepsy. 


pyknolepsy or pycnolepsy (pik’nd-lep- 
si), n. [See pycnoepilepsy.] A disorder 
characterized by frequent, brief interrup- 
tions in consciousness, and usually dis- 
cussed in conjunction with epilepsy, al- 
though Fiirstner, Heilbronner, and others 
have classified it as a hysterical disorder. 
In children who are otherwise healthy, it 
occurs, as a rule before the age of seven, 
as frequent, short, and incomplete cloud- 
ings of consciousness. The onset is usu- 
ally abrupt, the disease runs a monotonous 
course without intellectual deterioration 
and shows little response to therapy, but 
the prognosis is generally favorable. Dur- 
ing attacks, which may be as frequent as 
150 times a day, the eyes turn upward, 
arms and trunk become somewhat tonic; 
but pulse and respiration are unaffected, 
there are no convulsive movements, and 
spontaneous recovery is common, Owen 
and Berlinrood (Clinical Electroencephal- 
ographic Studies in Pyknolepsy. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry 98, 757-66, 
1941-2) believe that ‘. . . pyknolepsy is 
a form of petit mal epilepsy because of: 
1. the similarity in the clinical picture; 
2. the electroencephalographic pattern in 


Pyknolepsy or Pycnolepsy 


the active phase showing a wave and spike 
formation found in petit mal epilepsy; 
3. the lack of evidence of definite psycho- 
genic factors; 4. the high incidence of 
epilepsy in families of patients with pyk- 
nolepsy as revealed by a study of the lit- 
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Pyknolepsy or Pycnolepsy 


erature. Lennox used  pyknoepilepsy 
(which is by many considered synony- 
mous with pyknolepsy, or dart and dome 
dysrhythmia) for the ordinary petit mal 
form of epilepsy (q.v.). 


Q 


quaternity (kwa-tér’ni-ti), n. [<Late Ta 
quaternitas, n, <L. quaterni, four each 
<quat(t)uor, four + -U)ty; formed like 
trinity <L. trini, three each + -()ty.] 
Any unit composed by the union of four 
factors; a group of four. In psychiatry, 
the term quaternity refers to the fact 
that Jung's system of psychology ‘is based 
on an archetype that finds its special ex- 
pression as “tetrasomy,” four-foldness— 
cf. the theory of the Tour functions, the 
pictorial arrangement of the four, the ori- 
entation according to the four points of 
the compass, etc. The number four can 
often be observed in the arrangement of 
dream contents as well. Probably the uni- 
versal distribution and magical signiti- 
cance of the cross or the circle divided in- 
to four can be explained through the arch- 
etypal quality of the quarternity.’ (Jung, 
C.G. The Integration of the Personality. 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1989. P- 
154.) Jung says: ‘It is a peculiar lusus 
naturae | play of nature] that the principal 
chemical constituent of the bodily organ- 


a 


ism is carbon, characterized by four val- 
ences; the “diamond” too is, as is well 
known, a carbon crystal, Carbon is black; 
the diamond is “brightest water.” .. 
Such an analogy would be a regrettable 
lack of intellectual taste if the phenome- 
non of the four were a mere creation of 
consciousness and not a spontaneous prod- 
uct of the objective-psychic, of the uncon- 
scious.’ (Ibid. p. 198.) ‘It might even be 
considered more than a mere coincidence 
that in an epoch which, particularly in 
consequence of revolutionary discoveries 
in the domain of the exact natural sci- 
ences, stands on the verge of transition 
from “three-dimensional” to “four-dimen- 
sional” thinking, the most modern system 
of depth psychology, the complex-psychol- 
ogy of Jung. taking its start from an al- 
together different point, has elevated the 
archetype of the four to the central struc- 
tural concept of its doctrine. (Jacobi, J. 
The Psychology of C.G Jung. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company, Ltd., Lon- 


don, 1942) 


R 


racial memory. See memory, racial |S.]. 


rage, sham (raj’, sham’). The term first 
used to denote the spontaneous outbursts 
of motor activity resembling fear and rage 
which occur in decorticate or diencephalic 
animals. (Cannon, W.B., and Britton, S.W. 
Studies on the Conditions of Activity 
in Endocrine Glands. American Journal 
of Physiology 72, 283, April 1925.) Such 
outbursts are accompanied by changes in 
the internal organs and in the composition 
of the blood which are similar to those 
characteristic of human emotional be- 
havior. It has been shown that sham rage 
depends on the functional integrity of the 
caudal hypothalamus. The question natu- 
rally is: ‘how real or sham is such be- 
havior? Does uninhibited action of the 
hypothalamus give rise to the experience 
of fear and rage, or does it affect merely 
the sympathetic and motor concomitants 
of the emotions?’ Sham rage differs from 
normal rage in animals as follows: (1) the 
animal rarely attempts to avoid the stim- 
ulus that called forth the reaction; and 
(2) the response of sham rage rarely out- 
lasts the duration of the stimulus, i.e. 
after-discharge is minimal. These differ- 
ences are also seen in cases of sham rage 
in humans, which is never purposeful. In 
humans sham rage has been observed as 
a result of extensive cortical damage sec- 
ondary to prolonged hypoglycemia and 
carbon monoxide poisoning: the response 
pattern was uniform to all strong stim- 
uli, it lasted from 30 seconds to one min- 
ute, and the strength of stimulus had no 
apparent effect on the duration of the 
sham rage. In these cases, loud noises and 
painful stimuli produce dilation of the 
pupil, widening of the palpebral fissures, 
exophthalmos, and marked increase in 
pulse rate and systolic pressure. A pa- 
tient with carbon monoxide poisoning 
clenched and ground her teeth and emit- 
ted hissing sounds. 

All in all, both animal and human data 
would seem to imply that the hypothala- 
mus is not the emotional center. ‘It would, 
therefore, seem that while subcortical cen- 
ters (the hypothalamus) may integrate 
and possibly reinforce the effector neural 
responses controlling some of the sym- 
Pathetic and motor manifestations of fear 
and rage, there is little or no basis for the 


thesis that the hypothalamus governs Or 
even mediates the emotional experiences 
themselves.’ (Wortis, H.. and Maurer, 
W.S. Sham Rage in Man. American 
Journal of Psychiatry 98, 637-44, 1941-2) 
reactive ego-altcration. See ego-altera- 
tion, reactive [S.]. 

real anxicty (ral ang-zi’e-ti). Anse 
produced by actual danger in the ee 
world of reality. Freud calls it Realang 
(real anxiety). 


reality, coefficient of (rē-al'i-ti, B 
fish’ent ov). This term applies to S 
very limited range or extent of the dee 
edge that the individual has of eee 
day-dreaming. In the opinion de will 
‘complete knowledge of a oe 
completely destroy it,’ and, furan proc 
this knowledge ‘must be an, sltecii | ae 
ess, not a purely logical or intellect A ai 
which remains in the upper levels o ava 
sciousness without exerting a fermentati 
influence in the depths.’ (Stekel, he ibe 
Interpretation of Dreams. Liverig® 
lishing Corp., New York, 1943) nd 
reality life of ego. Sce ego, reality life 
sig nder 
reality system (— sis’tem). See U 
ego, stability of [S.]. 2 
reassociation (18-a-s6-si-d’shun), 1 i 
re- + association (q.v.)] A proces’ irrins 
newed or refreshed association o dur 
in hypnoanalysis of the war neur t ae 
ing which the patient relives edness: 
matic event with emanon v y 
Such forgotten experiences W ae 
come a ae of his normal personalit 
consciousness. 


i é-ka- 
recapitulation, pubertal sexual G ‘Za 
pit-a-la’shun, pa’bér-tal sek’sho py te 
L. recapitulatio, -Onts, a sum te re- 
statement by heads <recapituid A A 
capitulate <re- + capitulum, an The 
head, chapter <caput, -pitis, Bea the 
concept that the successive stage E 
development of adult sexuali Te 
late those of infantile sexuality- ee wit 
velopment of adult sexuality b 
puberty and is normally compie 
where between the ages of ae 
seventeen. The developmental s 
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adult sexuality ‘repeat’ those of infantile 
sexuality and rarely are conflicts found 
which have not had their forerunners in 
the earlier development. “At puberty a re- 
gression takes place in the direction of in- 
fancy, of the first period of all, and the 
person lives over again, though on an- 
other plain, the development he passed 
through in the first five years of life. This 
correlation between adolescence and in- 
fancy is of considerable importance as 
affording the key to many of the problems 
of adolescence.’ (Jones, E.J. Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis, Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1949) 

While it is true that conflicts in ado- 
lescent sexual development which have 
not had their forerunners in infantile sex- 
ual development are rarely encountered, 
nevertheless ‘experiences in puberty may 
solve conflicts or shift conilicts into a final 
direction; moreover, they may give older 
and oscillating constellations a final and 
definitive form. Many neurotics give an 
impression of adolescence. They have not 
Succeeded in getting on good terms with 
their sexuality. Therefore, they continue 
the behavior patterns of adolescent chil- 
dren, that is, of an age at which it is usu- 
ally considered normal not to have 
achieved these good terms and to feel life 
as a provisional state, with “full reality” 
Still waiting in an indefinite future.’ (Fen- 
ichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
vcurosis, W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


Tecidives in schizophrenia. See schizo- 


bhrenia, recidives in (Sal: 


Teconstruction dream. See dream, recon- 
Struction EAR 


recreational therapy (rek-ré-4/shun-al 
€r'a-pi). See recreation. 

j 

iscurrent vomiting (ré-kér’ent vom’it- 
8). See vomiting, cyclic [S-]- 


EH . = sakt- 
©-enactment, emotional, (rē-en akt 


ent, &-md’shun-al). See abreaction. 


reformation of character. See character, 
formation of [S.]. 


rehearsal R z-hēr’sal, 0b- 
obsessional (rē-hēërsas — 
Sesh/-un-al) [<ME. rehercen, rehersen 
om reer re-harrow, 
terc(i)er, to harrow.] The t a 
Preliminary ‘try-out’ often used by Vee 
tonal patients, who must carry out t 


739 ] Renunciation, Instinctual 
compulsions but at the same time try to 
make their behavior conform to the re- 
quirements of the social milieu. In the 
obsessional rehearsal the patient performs 
his compulsion, but surveys the scene to 
determine how he can best work his com- 
pulsive activity into the pattern of be- 
havior expected of him at some later date. 
Reik cites the case of the man whose com- 
pulsion was a stamping of the foot to 
ward off danger as he crossed the border 
of a country. The patient had arranged to 
go driving with a woman friend, and their 
tour was to include crossing a border. On 
the day before their meeting, the patient 
drove out to the border and surveyed the 
scene. On the following day, when he was 
in his car with the woman friend, he was 
able to introduce a discussion of waltz 
music at just the right moment, so that 
when the car did cross the border he 
could beat time with his foot. In this way 
his compulsion could be performed with- 
out alerting anyone to its pathological 
features. The obsessional rehearsal was 
necessary so that the patient would know 
when he was approaching the border, and 
so know when to introduce his discussion 
of waltz music. (Reik, T. Neurotic Cam- 
ouflage and Thought-Rehearsal. American 
Imago 2, 86, 1941) p 

The obsessional neurotic also often 
shows peculiar deliberations and anticipa- 
tions in thought. These are test phan- 
tasies, which Reik calls thought-rehearsals. 


affective (ré-in-té-gra’- 


reintegration, t r 
3 ). See integration. 


shun, a-fek’tiv 
relatedness, functional. See functional 


relatedness [S.]. 


relationship therapy. See therapy, rela- 


tionship [S-]. 
instinctual (ré-nun-si-a’- 
al). The phrase used 
by Freud to denote the situations in which 
the ego foregoes the satisfaction of an in- 
stinctual demand of the Id. i 
Instinctual demands of an erotic or ag- 
ressive nature keep rising continually in 
the human being. Through its control of 
thinking and motility, the ego usually 
satisfies these demands by some action. 
This satisfaction is felt as pleasure. There 
are, however, circumstances under which 
the ego refrains from satisfying the in- 
the first place, instinctual re- 


incts. In a i 
S eaoh takes place in obedience to the 


renunciation, IMS 
shun, in-stingk’chů- 


Representation, Coitus 


reality principle when the satisfying ac- 
tion would bring serious danger to the ego 
from the outside world. In this case, the 
unsatisfied instincts would engender a 
lasting painful tension unless the stren 

of the instinctual urge were dimini 
through a displacement of its energies. 
Second, instinctual renunciation takes 
place in obedience to the demands of the 
super-ego. That is, the ego will not satisfy 
the instincts if such a satisfying would 
run counter to the individual's conscience, 
the prohibitions of his super-ego. In this 
case, too, painful tension will spring from 
the unsatistied instinct. When, however, 
the instinctual renunciation takes place 
because of the super-ego’s objections, it 
brings about, besides the pain. ‘a gain in 
pleasure to the ego—as it were, or sub- 
stituted satisfaction.’ This gain in pleas- 
ure through obedience to the super-ego 
is a direct outgrowth of the child’s re- 
lationship to its parents. In early child- 
hood, the individual was concerned with 
retaining his parents’ love. He achieved 
this by renouncing his instincts and, in- 
stead, obeying his parents’ precepts and 
thus avoiding a threatened loss of love. 
This gave the individual security and sat- 
isfaction. In later life, ‘the super-ego 
the successor and representative of the 
parents (and educators)’ and ‘perpetuates 
their functions almost without a change.’ 
Thus the ego is concerned with retaining 
the love and appreciation of the super-ego, 
which it feels as relief and satisfaction, a 
pleasurable feeling. This will occur when 
an instinctual renunciation. a sacrifice to 
the super-ego, has taken place. (Freud, S. 
Moses and Monotheism. The Hogarth 
Press, Ltd., London, 1939) 


representation, coitus (rep-ré-zen-ta’- 
shun, kō'i-tus). The representation of sex- 
ual intercourse in terms of symptom for- 
mations or by other symbolizations dur- 
ing the course of a psycho-analysis. ‘In 
this analysis the girl's stammering proved 
to be determined by the libidinal cathexis 
of speaking as well as of singing. The rise 
and fall of the voice and the movements 
of the tongue represented coitus.’ (Klein, 
M. Contributions to Psycho-analysis 


1921-1945, The Hogarth Press, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1948) 


Tepresentation, object (—, ob’jekt). A 
Psycho-analytic term denoting the intra- 
Psychic unity of ideas and memories, per- 
taining to perceptions that were experi- 
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Repression-resistance 


enced in relation to a specific individual 
object in the external world. To the in- 
dividual the idea and memory unit of an 
external object (i.e. its internal object 
representauion) are often of greater Be 
chic importance than the reality objects 
whence it stems. Hence the psychiatric 
truism that, in patients, psychologica 
reality often transcends in importance Er 
objective reality of the external a ; 

R. Sterba (Jntroduction to the Psycho 
analytic Theory oj the Libido. Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monographs, No. 05; 
New York, 1942) states: “The concept a 
object representation will help us to “as 
derstand the psychic devouring of in a 
ject either at the cannibalistic level, a 
in a regression to this phase, and hoM 
the first level of the anal phase io pa 
fantile development | an object can pe © 
pelled psychically as excrement. 


i Si sturba- 
ed masturbation. See mastit 


repres 
tion, repressed [S.]. 

i ; Z ash’ awT- 
repression, organic (rē-presh one 7 
gan’ik). The term for a specia ypo ea 


juries independently of 
lems that the individual wishes 
It is a retroactive amnesia: as 

called) psychogenic amnesi Ri 
vidual turns away from a part ol 

periences. In this organic repression, 
ever, no specific personal motives 
cernible. The individual forgets, 
less extensively, the events 0! trying 
prior to the accident, as if he were belied 
to get rid of knowledge ot his taal even 
although such a desire is not presen Ren 
in the subconscious. We find no pavitude- 
problems responsible for this a se de- 
Heinz Hartmann and Schilder wa gian 
scribed this phenomenon 1n, the Frilder’s 
term of ‘organic repression. In Sc ndi- 
opinion, we deal with an organic 2 

tion the nature of which is unknown: aes 
at the present time the psychologica’ © 


is ex- 
how- 
are dis- 
more oF 


his life 


scription of the event is more Pet 
an are physiological theories. aes 
P. Mind, Perception and Thought. 2) 


bia University Press, New York, 1 


= ON nN. 

repression-resistance (reais tanah the 
i un 

One of the resistances enco The neu- 


patient under psycho-analysis. sas 
rotic patient is protecting himself eons 
the perception of inner impulses 

are dangerous to him. He expen 
energy in various defenses, the 


Repression, Subsequential 


of which is to repress these instinctual 
impulses, to keep them in the unconscious. 
As the analysis proceeds, and these threat- 
ening ideas and impulses begin to be made 
conscious. the ego fights even harder to 
maintain its defenses, in order to prevent 
the further appearance of threatening in- 
stinctual impulses. The patients ego 
‘shrinks from undertakings that seem dan- 
gerous and threaten unpleasure; it must 
be constantly spurred on and soothed 
down if it is not to fail us. This resistance, 
Which persists through the whole treat- 
ment and is renewed with every fres 
piece of work, has been named, though 
not quite correctly, repression-resistance. 
‘hus, repression-resistance is the unpleas- 
ure felt by the ego ‘at undertaking the 
severe work imposed upon it’ by the anal- 
ysis. 
Once the resistance has been overcome 
under the direction and with the a 
of the analyst, the ego may either accept 
or reject again—but this time finally—the 
repressed instinctual demand. ‘In either 
case a permanent danger has been dis- 
Posed of, the compass of the ego has 
een extended and a wasteful expenditure 
energy... [for defense] - . - has 
cen made unnecessary.’ (Freud, S. An 
utline of Psychoanalysis. W.W.Norton 
and Company, New York, 1949) 


sē- 


p Pression, subsequential (—; sub- 
Wen’shal), See repression. 
ache, schizophrenic (rē-zčrv’, ski 5 
ren'ik), Reserve is very common In schiz 
sHlitenic patients. Being insecure 1n them- 
Ss they cannot easily establish emy 
Ae ge relationships with other ee 5 
als and are afraid to deliver themse ves 
Motionally into the hands of different 
Personalities, no matter how much, they 
Se be inclined to trust them. This r 
c ve is also present in introverts ( 
phe to a lesser degree than 1m ee 
eels)» especially in those 1 ES 
ente £, ÍS repressed and not permitted < 
er into an interpersonal relations ip. 

ieS H.G. Mythology of the pert 
mo 2S and Wilkins Company, 

Ore, 1940) 

p = 
ter tance, character (ré-zis’tans, karak 

“See defense, character [S.]- 

pistance, condos C kon’shus). 
i ee term for the intentional with a 

Of information by the patient peca 
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Response, Negativistic 


of distrust of the analyst, shame, fear of 
rejection, or the like. In his early work, 
Freud discovered that patients cannot 
maintain free association uninterruptedly, 
and sooner or later fail to mention some- 
thing that occurs to them. They show 
other signs of difficulty with the treat- 
ment process—tardiness or failure to keep 
appointments, loss of interest in their 
own problems, and turning all their atten- 
tion to trying to win the analyst’s love or 
to engaging in a battle of wits with him, 
etc, Exhortation can usually induce the 
patient to overcome these conscious diffi- 
culties. 

Unconscious resistance, on the other 
hand, more significant and more diffi- 
cult to overcome, arising as it does from 
the ego as a defense against uncovering 
the repressed material, which the ego con- 
stantly strives to avoid, since it produces 
anxiety, Unconscious resistance 1s more 
than a phenomenon appearing early in 
treatment and later overcome once and for 
all; it is a conservative torce seeking to 
maintain the status quo and appearing 
throughout the analysis whenever signifi- 
cant data are under discussion. See also 
selective silence [S.]. 
resistivity of materials, graded. See 
graded resistivity of materials [S.]. 


cty. See anxiety, reso- 


resolution of anxi 
lution of [S.]. 
a marriage (ré-spons’ in mar’- 
ij rstanding, co-operative, sympa- 
e ae rpectionnid interreaction be- 
tween two persons married to each other. 
“The human being appears to have a basic 
need to live with some one of the ather 
sex to the fullest possible meaning of the 
words “live with.” This need has been 
on ed the need for “response.” Mowrer 
ei “The desire for response is universal 
eu a human beings. In the marriage re- 
a it involves the Eons ees of 
fecti ring of interests, aspira- 
affection. the hy. husband and wife.” ? 
on, P.V. Mental Hygiene in Public 
Tii McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949) 
ativistic (—, neg-a-tiv-is’- 
ite to do the exact opposite 
of what is requested or ordered. When 
ked to open his eyes, the patient shuts 
rH tightly; when asked to come for- 
tbe ee Dad This condition is 


response il 


yi e backs away. 0 
ao, hea in the catatonic type of 
schizophrenia. 


Responsibility, Test of [742] 


responsibility, test of (rē-spon-si-bil'i-ti, 
test’ ov). See M'Naghten rule. 


restraint, situational. See situational re- 
straint [S.]. 


resymbolization (rē-sim-bul-i-zā'shun ), 
n. A new symbolization adopted in the life 
of a patient on regaining a healthy men- 
tality. ‘A recovered patient, as he makes a 
new adaptation to life, must redefine all 
his conceptions, particularly those related 
to his own conflict. This is essentially a 
resymbolization of his life concepts and 
in itself denotes a healthy attitude and a 
good prognosis. . . Resymboliz i 
universal phenomenon in our daily life 4 

of which the resymbolization as used by 
psychotics is only one of the pathological 
forms.’ (Karpman, B. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view 9, 348, 1922) 


retreat, vegetative (ré-trét’, vej’é-ta-tiv) 
[<OF. retret(e), retrait(e) <L. retrac- 
tus, a drawing back <retrahere, to draw 
back <re- + trahere, to draw, drag.| The 
tendency of certain neurotic persons to 
meet an inimical or dangerous reality situ- 
ation not by appropriate self-assertive be- 
havior and actions, but by recourse to in- 
fantile or childish function of the visceral 
apparatus, which, to them, anachronisti- 
cally stands for praise or succor from 
strong or omnipotent parents. It thus rep- 
resents a return to the pseudo-power of 
the ‘helpless’ and dependent child and 
warrants the descriptive term ‘regressive,’ 
because it is a resort to the old infantile 
ways of handling frustration and stress. 

A common example of this phenom- 
enon is the man who develops diarrhea 
when in danger, instead of carrying out 
an appropriate action directed against the 
dangerous enemy or situation. As a har- 
binger of protection and approval, this 
vegetative reaction, or achievement, is in- 
appropriate for adult life, but logical for 
infancy, where it brought mother’s care. 
There is on record the case of a married 
woman who found herself sucking her 
thumbs whenever thwarted or rejected by 
her husband. (Alexander, F. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine. W.W.Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1950) 


retroactive displacement. See displace- 
ment, retroactive [S.]. f 


revenie, hypnagogic (rev’ér-i, hip-na-goj’- 
[F. rêverie, n., day-dreaming <réver, 


Rites, Puberty 


to dream; see hypnagogic.] The phanta- 
sies occurring when the individual is In a 
state intermediary between sleep and wak- 
ing, Kubie has shown that the institution 
of a state of hypnagogic reverie can bring 
about easier access to unconscious mate- 
rial. When employing hypnosis, the ana- 
lyst can take advantage of it by beeps 
ting his patients to associate freely in t te 
waking state, until a resistance 15 ee 
fested. Hypnosis is then induced and t 4 
last few statements uttered by the patien 
before the onset of resistance are repeated 
to him. Usually free association will con; 
tinue during hypnosis from this point on. 
(Wolberg, L.R. Hypnoanalysts. Grune an! 
Stratton, New York, 1945) 


reversal into the opposite. See opposites 


reversal into the [S.]. 


tional) origin. Rheumali sympto 
based on emotional conflicts ie 
frequently in the army A World W 
II, the soldiers complaining °” T 
back pain, muscle pain, and joint Pai 
(Menninger, W.C. Psychiatry m pans 
bled World. The Macmillan om} 
New York, 1948) 


right and left (rit’ an 
Stekel believes that in dreams the or t 
tion of the dreamer toward his M8" 7) 
toward his left has a special meat Ea 
understand this better, let us take a ia 
ample the patient who dreams tha 0 pay 
conducting an orchestra and wishes tru 
special attention to one particular jug ine 
ment, but does not know whether to bis 
strument is situated to his right at and 
left, This would be a symbol of dou 

insecurity. Right denotes ue bes 
known and righteousness 1! Aden 
sense, while left denotes the, forbid? 
and the sinful: heterosexuality } 


right, homosexuality is the left. 


right-handedness (rit/han’ded-nes), 
See dextrality-sinistrality fsck 
In many 


rites, puberty (rits’, pa’bér-ti). Be 
DEINE saleares it is customary, i ieee 
at puberty to undergo certain T 

rites as a part of the religious pa 4 
that culture. One of the common 
uals is a pretense of killing the OY her 
bringing him to life again. In Sedes 
primitive group, part of the pro! 


) Wilhelm 
d left’). V enta- 


m. 


Rivalry, Sibling 


consists of knocking out a tooth and giv- 
ing a new name to the boy being initiated, 
indicating thereby the change from youth 
to manhood, In still another tribe, the 
puberty rites comprise the operations of 
circumcision and subincision. All of these 
ceremonies are conducted in absolute 
secrecy and only those already initiated 
may attend them. No female is ever per- 
mitted to witness these events. 


rivalry, sibling (ri’val-ri, sib’ling). A term 
much used in child psychiatry and in the 
study of childhood experiences and per- 
sonality development in general. It refers 
specifically to the usual family situation 
wherein brothers and sisters engage in an 
intense and highly emotional competition, 
one against the other, for the love, atten- 
tion, affection, and approval of one or the 
other or both of the parents. This intense 
competition between rival sibs (brothers 
or sisters) can be an important deter- 
minant of later specific character or per- 
sonality traits. 

Sibling rivalry, however, is usually eval- 
uated in relation to other important uni- 
versal and unique experiences IN the 
child’s early life, such as the oedipal re- 
lationship to the parents; the discovery © 
and reaction to sexual differences; that 
specific reaction which is called ‘the cas- 
tration complex’; self-comforting trends, 
such as thumb-sucking and masturbation, 
and conflicts concerning their prohibition 
and gratification. 

Important though it may 
Specific family constellation: 


be in certain 
s, sibling ™ 
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Rotation System 


valry cannot be isolated from the total 
familial, developmental situation of the 
individual child. Lois Barclay Murphy 
(Personality and the Behavior Disorders, 
ed. by J.McV.Hunt. (Vol. 2). Ronald 
Press, New York, 1944) states: ‘The Oed- 
ipus complex is primarily a way of de- 
scribing one aspect of the child’s relation 
with its parents; and there are many other 
aspects. The relation between sibling 
rivalry (D.Levy, 1936 B) and the Oedi- 
pus picture is now seen to be quite as im- 
portant as the relationship with parents.’ 


rooming-in (room ‘ing-in’). The modern 
concept in pediatrics which recognizes the 
essential unity of mother and child after 
the birth of the child in a hospital. The 
mother and child are housed in the same 
room, the infant's crib standing alongside 
or near the mother's bed. It is essentially 
a rooming-in of the baby with the mother. 
The usual hospital nursery plays no role in 
this practice. The rooming-in process per- 
mits the mother to touch, fondle, and ca- 
ress her child, to feed it when it 1s hun- 
gry, and to diaper it when it soils. This is 
said to make her immediately familiar 
with her baby and to allay considerable 
anxiety in the mother as well as in the 


child. 


root conflict. See conflict, root [S.]. 


(r6-ta’shun sis’tem). 
herapists em- 

method some psychot Ý 5 
bi of treating individual patients 1n sē- 


quence in the presence of the group. 


rotation system 


sabotage, masochistic (sab-d-tazh’, sab’- 
6-tij, maz-ok-is’tik) [F.. malicious de- 
struction (of machinery, tools) or botch- 
ing (of work).] Reik uses this expression 
to describe the irritating attitude shown 
by certain individuals in order to achieve 
masochistic satisfaction. The individual 
does or says things that will bring humili- 
ation or debasement upon himself. Some- 
times these masochistic subjects appear 
sadistic, but only in order to obtain their 
unconsciously desired punishment. During 
the analytical treatment, this attitude is 
revealed in many forms, varying from ob- 
stinate silence to insolent remarks and be- 
havior. The patient who comes into the 
analytical room and spends the entire hour 
of treatment in obstinate silence, or one 
who from the moment of entering the 
room finds fault with everything from the 
psychiatrist's remarks to the furnishings, 
shows masochistic sabotage, ‘The uncon- 
scious aim in these cases is: to be in- 
sulted or scolded.’ (Reik, T. Masochism 
in Modern Man. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., New York, 1941) 


sadism, complicated (sad’iz'm. kom’- 
pli-kat-id). When the patient experiences 
not only pleasure but also horror, disgust, 
and pain in performing a sadistic act, the 
term ‘complicated sadism’ is used in psy- 
chiatry to describe his particular ailment, 
which involves several varieties of emo- 
tions. (Stekel, W. Compulsion and Doubt. 
Liveright Publishing Corp., New York, 
1949) 


sadism, Id (—, id’). A psycho-analytic 
term referring to the primary primitive 
instinctual destructive urges, which are 
seen in their unmodified form in the early 
years of infancy. They are closely tied up 
with drives toward omnipotent gratifica- 
tion and security, and seem to be brought 
out by frustration in early infancy. Much 
of this primary sadism suffers repression 
under the aegis of the striving for good- 
ness and approval, and the fear of the 
reality consequences to the individual of 
external retaliation and its internal equiva- 
lent, conscience pangs. 

E.F Sharpe (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis. The Hogarth Press, Ltd., 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states: . . in the different 
neuroses . . . the ego’s severest task is in 


S 


connection with the sadism of the id and 
the super-ego. The two severities are com- 
plementary.’ 


sadism, infantile (—, in’fan-til, -til). See 
sadism, Id [S.]. 


sadism, manual (—, man'ù-al), A type 
of sadism in which the torture of the ob- 
ject is achieved through muscular aroi 
cism, the use of the hand(s), in the sadis 
tic act. Any sadistic activity in which the 
sexual pleasure achieved by the sadist is 
intimately associated with the use of oi 
musculature (as, for example, in ant 
or kicking his partner) would be = ne 
as manual sadism. The term manua iiie 
been chosen probably because 1m this, a 
of sadism muscular activity and peter 
are so frequently expressed through 
use of the hands and arms. d 

Different types of sadism correspon! 
to the different erogenous zones, ie by 
particular erogenous zone employ sure 
the sadist to achieve his sexual Pais ago 
depends on the particular fixations , tn? 
has undergone. However, ‘sadiste ings 
pulses are . . . not limited to stri For 
from one specific erogenous ed iat: 
example, ‘in the perversion of sadis ictive 
the sexual aims may be the a the 
tendencies of the oral period.’ Thu only 
aim of muscular eroticism is not tha sad- 
aim that is being pursued in manun tit 
ism. (Fenichel, O. The Psyaluu ‘an 
Theory of Neurosis. W.W.Norto 
Company, New York, 1945) 


. s = (OMS 
sadism, omnipotent infantile E Jd 
nip’6-tent in’fan-til, -tīl). See 5@ 


[S.]. 


sadism, oral (—, 6’ral). 
lytic term referring specific 
pression of infantile, primordia’, í 


ie 
a psycho-an’” 
aay to the eX” 


mastery, through phantasy 
mouth, lips, and teeth. 1 
functions represent distortions 0 
ity functions of ve mouth; 
ongue, cheeks, an harynx. — , 
j Oral sadistic ahes, strivings, jest 
phantasies appear normally in Sa imme- 
stages of infantile develope’ 
diately after birth. As the chi 
and develops, these wishes an 
undergo various vicissitudes, 
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m a 


| 


Sadism, Phallic 


and persist later in adult life in modified 
and disguised form as components of neu- 
totic symptoms; as perversions and fore- 
play desires and gratifications; as charac- 
ter traits; and as socially approvable and 
desirable sublimation activities. 

In the acting-out symptomatology of 
the psychotic and criminally insane, we 
see many examples of this primordial and 
infantile violent, oral sadistic ‘stuff’ per- 
sisting, in an unregenerate and unmodi- 
fied fashion, directly into adult life. 
(Sharpe, E.F. Collected Papers on Psy 
cho-analysis, The Hogarth Pr Ltd 
and The Institute of Psychoanal 
don, 1950.) See sadism, unconscious [S.]; 
Phase, oral incorporative [S.]. 


sadism, phallic (—, fal’ik). In psycho- 
analysis, this term refers to sadism and 
aggression associated with the phallic 
Stage of development. The child ordinar- 
ily comprehends sexual intercourse as an 
aggressive and sadistic act on the part of 
the male, and specifically on the part of 
the penis. Evidence that the penis is phan- 
tasied as a weapon of violence and de- 
struction comes from unconscious produc- 
tions of normal adults. Limericks. for m- 
Stance, often refer to the penis as square, 
Or too large, etc., so that intercourse is 
dangerous and painful for the partner. 
his may well be a projection of the 
male’s own fear of coitus. 

Scop(t)ophilia may result at tl 
stage, secondary to such sadism. The 
Ooking gives reassurance that the sadis- 
tically perceived object is not yet dead 
Psychiatry 2, 211, 1939) 


at the phallic 


Sadism, superego (—. sit-pér-@’g0). A 
Psycho-analytic term referring specifica’, 
yY to the intense cruelty, rigidity, ane 
bain-giving punitive aspects of rig 
‘Super-ego). In the developing child, t ri 
Infantile sadism (primordial aggressiVity 


b> p ontually mastered by jie Ce 
bs “4 . = C 
development within ae eae 


Equally pow lling an 
“taally powerful controlling 4 

Vailing forces. These forces 0 character, 
Warning the child of the reality Cory. 
quences of its unbridled aggressive tri ie 
come organized into what 1$ oe hat sie 
i ‘that still small v s 
ntly warns us when we are abou : 
cumb to our urges an o something 
prong. The warnings emanat 
aternalized (introjected) pictu 
Ees that the child has, not nec 
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Sadomasochism 


his real parents, but rather of what he 
conceives the parents would be if they 
discovered the attempt to carry out his 
own violently aggressive wishes against 
them. 

The internal image of the violently an- 
gry, discovering parent is formed in the 
old talionic formula of an ‘eye for an eye.’ 
The child feels that the discovering par- 
ent must become the punishing parent, 
seeking vengeance in proportion to the 
strength and enormity of the child's own 
phantasies and aggressive wishes. Thus, 
in the last analysis, the intensity of the 
sadism of the super-ego, or conscience, 
stems from the enormity and violence of 
the child’s own infantile, primordial, sa- 
distic phantasies and strivings, which have 
succumbed to the control of an equal and 
opposite repressive power. (Sharpe, E.F. 
Collected Papers on Psycho-analysis. The 
Hogarth Press, Ltd., and The Institute 
of Psychoanalysis, London, 1950) 


sadism, unconscious (— un-kon’shus). 
A psycho-analytic term referring to the 
primordial aggressive and destructive in- 
stinctive wishes and trends with which all 
infants and children have to deal as part 
of their constitutional and biological in- 
heritance and endowment. An infant's ag- 
ity trends are in the direction of 
al omnipotence and control, through 
sies of the power to destroy. The 
to destroy by magical means is 
d in the Voges phantasies 
-er-hungry adults seeking omnipo- 
Apa e . Persistence of such 
infantile aggressive strivings in the re- 
d and unconscious areas of adults 
makes for anes (neurotic) diffi- 
~ulties in later lite. 
ba Leen (Collected Papers on Psy- 
cho-analysis. The Hogarth Pien Ltd 
and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, Lon- 
don, 1950) states: ‘He [i.e. the neurotic] 
fears his own dreaded’ power. The ego = 
in a constant state of anxiety because o 


y 
the unconscious sadism. 


magic 
phanta’ 
ability 
entertaine 


3 d‘6-maz’ok-iz’m), n. 
masochism (sa í 
ae ps (see sadism) + masochism.| A 
[< adism and mas- 


ests i S 
ion of combined à : 
go he simultaneous existence, 1n an 


ochan i of submissive and aggressive 
le be in his social and sexual relations 
ate her persons, with a considerable de- 
oe of destructiveness pee ae 
tion assumed to be charged with a libidi- 


Safety of Ego 


nous energy. The individual is affected by 
an interplay between the two instinctual 
components of love and hate, in which 
the destructive impulses momentarily 
have the upper hand. In a general way, 
in human relations the individual may 
have three different kinds of attitude to- 
ward other persons: first, the individual 
is interested in having the other exist as 
his equal; second, the individual consid- 
ers himself either superior or inferior to 
the other person, though still remaining 
interested in the other person's existence, 
and third, the individual is swayed by ag- 
gression and submission simultaneously in 
such a way that he wishes the other per- 
son's destruction and preservation at the 
same time. In normal social relations the 
existence of the other person not only is 
necessary but fulfills the inner psychic 
demands, although a certain amount of 
destructive impulse is always present. 
Only when a high degree of destructive- 
ness is present in the relationship between 
two persons may one speak of sadomas- 
ochism. 


safety of ego. See ego, safety of [S]; 


salaam spasm. see spasm, salaam (or sal- 
utation) [S.]. 


sanity, legal 
M’Naghten rule. 


(san’i-ti, légal). See 


satanic ego. See ego, satanic [S.]. 


Satanism (sa’tan-iz’'m), n. [<Gr. and L. 
Satan, Satanas, the Devil <Heb. satan, 
(the Lord’s) adversary + -ism.| Satan- 
ism is pictured in the Middle Ages in the 
framework of a Black Mass, Satan (who 
in the guise of Mephistopheles introduces 
himself to Goethe’s Faust with the words: 
oi am the spirit that denieth’) represents 
a spirit of negativism that wants to deny 
the meaning of love and reality of God. 
Satanism expresses a blasphemous atti- 
tude toward the church. (Baynes, H.G. 
Mythology of the Soul. Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, Baltimore, 1940) 


scapegoat mechanism. See mechanism, 
scapegoat [S.]. 


scatophobia (skat-6-fo’bi-a), n. [<Gr. 
skor, skatós, dung, ordure + phobia.| A 


morbid dread of contamination by excre- 
ment. 


scattered speech. See speech, scattered 


[S.]. 
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Schizophrenia, Ambulatory 


scene, traumatic (sén’, traw-mat‘ik). 
This term describes any psychic experi- 
ence which the individual wishes to forget 
or repress as disagreeable, painful, or un- 
bearable. Freud speaks of traumatic sit- 
uations and emphasizes that neurotic 
symptoms are ‘complete reproductions of 
such situations.” It is as if the patient 
cannot get rid of the original painful ex- 
perience and remains attached to. it, an 
attachment which Freud called fixation 
to traum Such is the case of the a 
who had developed an abnormal baer 
attachment to her father (traumatic sil 
uation, or scene) and was constant >g 1 
after his death, so that she would be it 
no condition to marry and could thus nee 
main with her father, her original love 
object. 

In the opinion of Breuer 
the psychic energies that canno 
out in the normal way, n 
ries to forget or repress ; 
sane are diverted into other pathways 
and there provoke symptoms in 
matic sphere. a Freud a 
as a ‘psychosexual trauma, |” 
aaeiale by Schilder. (Schilder, P- 
chotherapy. W.W.Norton an 
New York, 1938) 


and Freud, 
t be lived 
patient 


schizocaria (skiz-ö-kã'ri-å), ” 
+ Gr. kárā, lon. karé, head, i.e 
of phrén, the mind, brain. | At ae 
highly malignant form of schiZ0P | 
which leads to rapid deterioration 
personality. Mauz uses 
strophic schizophrenia 
with schizocaria. 


é ‘ ee eee 
schizophrenia (skiz--fre ni ite 
Bleuler’s term, now generally a 
dementia praecox. 


schizophrenia, ambulatory (> am 
la-td-ri). The term ambulatory 
phrenia (non-hospitalized) has 
plied to the disease of t 
ophrenics who, on the 
normal, but can sudden 
which reveal their abnorma 
boorg, G. Ambulatory 
Psychiatry, Journal o thi 
Pathology of Interpersonal 
No. 2, p. 154, May 1941.) T 
aggressive, asocial acts commi = 
parently sane persons have 
turnéd out to be acts 0 
schizophrenics. (Abrahamsen, 


pe endear to her two daughters, 
om was clearly schizophrenic, W 


E 

inc I 
agp dentally, is an example of 
y erefore, we must assume 


Schizophrenia, Arrest of 


and the Human Mind. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1944) 


schizophrenia, arrest of (—, a-rest’ ov). 
The subsidence of acute schizophrenic 
symptoms. This may occur at any time 
in the process of the disease, and if the 
disease itself is not too far advanced, 
there may be little of a pathological na- 
ture to appear. In other words, schizo- 
phrenia does not necessarily imply posi- 
tive deterioration. i 


schizophrenia, catastrophic (—, kat-a- 
strof'ik). See schizocaria [S.]. 


schizophrenia, catatonic. See dementia 
praecox, catatonic. 


schizophrenia, hebephrenic. See de- 

entia praecox, hebephrenic. 

Schizophrenia, induced (—. in-dist’). 
his psychiatric term denotes delusions 


T other schizophrenic symptoms impose 
z one member of the family on other 
nembers, In one such case, & schizo- 


Phrenic mother transmitted her ideas of 
one of 
hile 


ie other could be convinced ot the fal- 
Y of her beliefs and then showed no 
turther evidence of the disease. This case, 
folie à trois. 
that an en- 


ergeti S t p 
Tgetic patient can suggest his delusions 


m otier members of the family if and 
(wish they articulate with the comp exes 
ers es and desires) of these same mem- 
devel However, schizophrenia will ony 
hoc OP if the disease is already latent 1 
ose individuals. In induced insanity. not 
he disease as such is determine by in- 
1 content, 


utbreak. 


n Aei 
ola tsities Press, New York, 
te à deux, i 


ishizophrenia, med (— mikst’): An 
Classi e of schizophrenia that cannot be 
Sur, ed under any one of the dicea 
guis} generally accepted and clearly disti 
iy categories: simple, paran oyri 
tiene hebephrenic; see „under aam orn 
mize © The patient is said to suffer ip- 
ed schizophrenia when he shows syME 
ms of two or more of the above-name 


g : 
ategories, 


a. 
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Schizophrenia, Postemotive 


schizophrenia, paranoid. See dementia 
praecox, paranoid. 


schizophrenia, postemotive (—, pést- 
&-mo’tiv). This term indicates that in a 
constitutionally predisposed individual, 
schizophrenia may be precipitated by an 
emotional trauma, particularly when the 
situation is actually or threateningly in- 
imical to the bodily self. Such emotional 
stress is met with varying degrees of ade- 
quacy by different individuals. Postemo- 
tive psychotic reactions are more usual in 
the manic-depressive predisposed individ- 
ual, but schizophrenia may also follow 
such insupportable trauma, especially in 
the face of situations which threaten self- 
preservation, the social self, or the sexual 
life. 

A 21-year-o 
made a happy 


ld schizoid man, who had 
work adjustment for the 
preceding six years in a candy factory, de- 
veloped postemotive schizophrenia. His 
right arm was caught in a machine pulley- 
belt and he suffered severe muscular con- 
tusions. He was hospitalized for two 
weeks, but was unable to return to work 
after discharge from the ‘hospital, be- 
cause of his ‘nervous state caused by the 
accident.’ After two months, he finally 

but did poorly and 


went back to work, i 
seemed terrified by machine work. He 
worked for several days but had to leave 


his job, because he began to tremble all 


ver, could not s$ le 
DE driacal complaints and cry- 


zi ute fear rea ` 
a he began to neglect his personal ap- 
5 and a widespread retraction of 
d. He became absorbed 
talked and laughed senselessly 

times demon- 
igeration. He was institution- 
of schizophrenia, 


renic type, Was made, After seven 
years there was no improvement 1n his 
ars, 


condition. $ 
cer postemotive reactions eventually 


ly disappear and are self- 

and drome’. But when emotional 
‘a SS precipitates a psychosis 1n & predis- 
eta dividual, prognosis 1s made on the 
the psychosis itself rather than 
he nature 0 the precipitating factor. 

M thorities feel that schizophrenia 
always postemotive, that de- 

tailed anamnestic investigation would re- 
veal specific emotional traumata as pre- 


Schizophrenia, Pscudoncurotic 


cipitating factors in the majority of cases. 
(Psychiatric Quarterly 13, 273, 1939) 


schizophrenia, pscudonecurotic (—. sù- 
dé-ni-rot’ik). Hoch and Polatin (Pseu- 
do-neurotic Forms of Schizophrenia, Psy- 
chiatric Quaterly 23, 248. 1949) apply 
this term to those patients whose defense 
mechanisms are, at least superticially, 
neurotic in type, but who, on close in- 
vestigation, show the basic schizophrenic 
mechanisms. The most important diag- 
nostic feature is pan-anxiety and pan-neu- 
rosis. The all-pervading anxiety structure 
leaves no life-approach of the person free 
from tension. Usually not only one or 
two different neurotic mechanisms are 
seen, but all symptoms known in neurotic 
illness tend to be present at the same 
time—anxiety, conversion symptoms, 
gross hysterical or vegetative manifes 
tions, phobias, and obsessive-compulsive 
mechanisms. These neurotic mechanisms 
dominate the patient; they constantly 
shift but are never completely absent. 
The life-approach of these patients is 
always autistic and dereistic, although 
this may be very subtly expressed. With- 
drawal from reality is more general than 
is the case even in the neurotic with 
schizoid features. Some inappropriate 
emotional connections are usually mani- 
fest, and there is a lack of modulation and 
flexibility in emotional display. Often, 
these patients appear cold and controlled 
in responding to major frustrations, but 
over-react to trivial ones. Hate reactions, 
particularly toward the family, are more 
open and less discriminating than in the 
neurotic. Commonly there is depression 
or an anhedonic state wherein the pa- 
tient derives pleasure from nothing. 
Thinking disorders may also be too subtle 
to be on the surface: condensations and 
concept displacements, catathymic think- 
ing, expression of omnipotence emanating 
from the patient, or the feeling of an om- 
nipotential attitude of the environment 
toward the patient. Unlike neurotics, such 
patients do not try to rationalize their 
symptoms in a logical and coherent fash- 
ion. Instead, the component elements of 
their story always remain vaguely con- 
flicting; they are unable to give details of 
the development of the symptoms, and 
repeat and reiterate their complaints in a 
stereotyped and sterile way. There is usu- 
ally an inability to associate freely in 
spite of their ordinarily good intelligence 
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and signal ability to verbalize. Psychosex- 
ually, such patients show a chaotic Or- 
ganization and a mixture of all levels 0 
libidinal development. Marked sadistic or 
sadomasochistic behavior is otten linke 
with this sexual material. The Rorschach 
test in such patients often shows thinking 
disorders such as concrete thinking, i 
unpredictable attitude toward various St 
uations, lack of constructive planfulne’s 
passive opportunism, and marked ger 
In the Rorschach results there is 0 a 
noticed that marked variability ol ae 
formance which is so characteristic 
schizophrenia. Amytal interviews Boe 
quently release some ot the more OV 
psychotic material. age 
Many of these patients develop Pa 
chotic episodes which are often o Sion: 
duration with complete retegi ate 
These short-lived attacks are Ca oe by 
cropsychoses’ and are characte : 
the simultaneous development © driaca 
very significant features: hypochon' : 
ideas, ideas of reference. and ge er 
depersonalization. These patients ality 
repeatedly trespassing beyond the 
line. ee 
The following case illustrates, PST, 
neurotic schizophrenia. The piner olds 
a single white female, 38 nore 
Though an unwanted chile ; 
mal early development, was X ‘ell with 
tionate and obedient, and mixed Ning ag 
her contemporaries. With advan vessive" 
the patient appeared to grow poi never 
ly more schizoid in persona ity, tioning: 
enough to interfere with her i” e ob- 
After completing high school, Sid sev" 
tained a position with a dentist, “ 
eral years later was discharge lost inter- 
her employer felt that she hac ess: 
est in her work, had become 15 ea 
arms hung down at her sides aar thats 
slouched along as she walked. # ee hos- 
the patient found employmen pdominal 
pital and began to complain 0 
pain. Appendectomy was pe 
her complaints continued, inc 
ones about marked weakness a Š 
strength, but there was no res af 
sion. Later, constipation an l was 
feeling’? began to trouble 
much irritated by her mothe 


er 4 
because they did not understar ri by 
regarded her complaints as that I 
laziness. She also complaine hos- 


Fal the ht 
heart hurt her. On admission a perativ? 
pital, the patient appeared € 


Schizophrenia, Recidives in 


but somewhat self-absorbed. Whenever 
she had to talk with people in the course 
of social contacts, she showed fear and 
shame, and marked feelings of inferiority. 
Later the patient complained that her 
subconscious mind played tricks on her, 
that she had a feeling as if a voice were 
telling her to go to sleep. Finally, this 
last complaint crystallized into frank 
ideas of reference and persecution and 
auditory hallucinations. 


schizophrenia, recidives in (—, res'i- 
divz in). Recurring, intermittent, acute 
episodes of schizophrenia, or other evi- 
dences of deterioration which begin after 
prolonged remission. The recurring at- 
tacks often duplicate the previous ones, 
but new features may appear. There is no 
definite correlation between initial disease 
symptoms and recidives. 


schizophrenia, simple. See dementia 


praecox, simple. 
schizophrenic barrier. See barrier, schis- 
ophrenic [S.]. 
schizophrenic reserve. See reserve, 
schizophrenic [S.]. 
schizophrenic surrender. See surrender, 
schizophrenic [S.]- 
school-marmitis (skool-ma[r]m-i'tis), n. 
[<school-marm, i schoolmistress, tre- 
quently with a pejorative sense <marm, 
maam <madam + -itis.]} Patry’s term 
designating a particular type of personal- 
ity difficulty which had been brought to 
of many types oc- 


his attention as one y 
curring in an average professional group 


of women. Placed next to last in a list of 
some sixteen different types of these per- 
sonality difficulties, school-marmitis is 
thus described: ‘magnified self-awareness 
of herself in the role of dispenser of 
knowledge and wisdom to children and, 
on occasion, to their parents; a tendency 
to “lord it over” and a patronizing atti- 
tude toward others.’ (Kanner, L. Child 
Psychiatry. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1948.) For psychiatry trs im- 
hool-mar 
portance of the term scho ee 


in t the emotiona 
the fact tha sawyer ful de- 


of a school teacher can be pow! 
terminants of the child’s own attitude, for 
good or ill, as the case may be. This is 
especially true if the child is already emo- 
tionally insecure in his home life. Hap- 
pily, there also exist teacher-attitudes 
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Self-demand feeding 


that reflect a healthy degree of emotional 
integration at a high level of personal 
maturity. If at present the greater num- 
ber of children come out of their school 
years without serious emotional damage 
it is in part due to the salutary influences 
of such teachers; otherwise it is unlikely 
that many children would leave school 
without emotional injury. 


secondary (conscious or unconscious) 
gain (sek’un-dér-i kon’shus, un-kon’shus 
Com o Ronen ; 

gin’). See epinosic; epinosis. 


secondary elaboration. See elaboration, 
secondary [S.]. 


secondary identification. See under iden- 
tification [S.]. 


secondary process. See process, second- 
ary [S.]. 


second nature. See nature, second [S.]. 


seizure, gustatory (sé’zhér, gus’ta-té-ri) 
[See gustatism.]. Epileptics often have 
seizures Which involve the motor appa- 
ratus or certain sense organs or both. In 
connection with these attacks some of 
these patients experience a peculiar taste 
known as a gustatory seizure. The seizures 
are often also associated with experienc- 
ing peculiar odors. (Hinsie, L.E. Under- 
standable Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


sejunction (sé-jungk’shun), 7. [<L. sé- 
junctio, -i6nis, a disjunction, separation 
<séjungere, to disunite, part <sé-, aside 
+ jungere, to join, unite.] Wernicke’s 
term for blocking and other forms of dis- 
sociation. The concept is seldom used to- 
day, because it includes forms of dissocia- 
tion which are widely removed both psy- 
chologically and nosographically. 


selective silence (sé-lek’tiv si/lens). This 
psychiatric term denotes the deliberate 
silence and the withholding of response, 
information, or free association which a 
patient resorts to at a point of anxiety or 
negative transference toward the thera- 
pist or the group in order to resist the 


therapeutic situation. 


selective inattention. See inattention, 


selective [S.]. 


self-demand feeding (self-dé-mand’ féd’- 
ing). In infant feeding, the modern con- 


Self-dynamism 


cept that the infant is a reacting human 
being and should be fed whenever he is 
hungry. Everything else being equal, the 
child will cry when hungry and at that 
time he should be fed. This is opposed to 
the Spartan attitude which requires that 
the infant be fed every four hours, regard- 
less of his physiological needs, and that, 
even when hungry, he should be made to 
wait until the scheduled feeding time. 
During the first two or three weeks of life, 
hunger stimuli make ther apparent 
at rather irregular interv but there- 
after the normal infant settles gradually 
into a time schedule of his own. 


self-dynamism (-di/na-miz'm), n. The 
fabric of the motivational forces and 
processes which lead to the development 
of the self-system, in Sullivan's theory of 
interpersonal relations. The human per- 
sonality is founded on a biological sub- 
strate and is the product of the interper- 
sonal and social forces acting on the in- 
dividual from the time of birth. The hu- 
man being is concerned with two goals: 
(1) the pursuit of satisfaction, which 
deals chiefly with biological needs; and 
(2) the pursuit of security, which deals 
primarily with cultural pressures. To 
maintain security and avoid anxiety, the 
child develops and strengthens those sides 
of his nature which are pleasing or ac- 
ceptable to the significant adults. The re- 
sulting configuration of traits is the self- 
system [S.]. 


self, ethical (self’, eth’i-kal). See super- 
ego. 


self-maximation, drive for (self-mak-si- 
méa‘shun, driv’ fôr). The drive (involving 
a part of the ego) associated with the 
numerous competitive situations the indi- 
vidual encounters in the course of living, 
such as competitions for affection, atten- 
tion, and status, at home, at school, in 
groups of peers, and elsewhere. There are 
competitions in the vocational, intellec- 
tual, and social fields, as well as for love- 
objects. This drive is to maintain feelings 
of personal adequacy. 


self-peeping, narcissistic (-pép’ing, när- 
si-sis’tik). This term i ee 
ism on the basis of primary narcissism 
ay. It is generally believed by psycho- 
Gao that voyeurism is at first narcis- 
ps self-voyeurism. But reality demands 

objects be included in the child’s 


730 | 


Self-system 


scheme of things, and the original self- 
voyeurism is transformed into voyeurism 
directed against the parents. Bergler con- 
siders this voyeurism to be the true basis 
for choosing acting as a profession. 
the beginning, the child says: ‘I want to be 
a voyeur of mother and father, later O 
intimacies between them.” But the Sige 
ego reproaches the child for this wish, 45 
the child denies having this wish by k i 
serting the opposite: ‘No, I am ‘no A: 
voyeur, I am just the opposite—an nas 
hibitionist.’ This, too, receives ad es 
from the super-ego, and the desire 15 ie 
limated: ‘I am neither a voyeur nor a 

exhibitionist; I merely want to give 0 
people pleasure, so I am an ace 
ler, E. On Acting and Stage if : 
choanalytic Quarterly Supplemen 
313, 1949) 


self-punishment (-pun‘ish-ment), = F 
phenomenon of the unconscious in the 
the mind inflicting punishment by the 
form of suffering) upon the se Y ale 
self, See ego-suffering ; illness 45 

punishment [S.]. 


‘ ed by 
self-system (-sis‘tem), 7. A term us 


* de- 
Sullivan, in his theory of personal 
velopment, to denote final forme out of 
self from a limited number sifte through 
a greater number of potentialities, ing per- 
parental influence on the deve o the 
sonality of the child. Security Y “A epted: 
feeling of belonging and being that meet 
The child’s actions or attributes ck t 
with disapproval tend to be the 


of awareness and dissociate ier devices 
child realizes that certain ear crying 
for obtaining satisfaction, suc the 


in 

when hungry, bring on, disapproval of pe- 
environment, the earlier patteri o de- 
havior is inhibited: the child en f his 
velop and emphasize those wy 
nature which are pleasing e the config” 
to the significant adults, an4 a me 
uration of the traits which e stem- 
approval constitutes the self-syS""" asi 

After the self-system has mie 3 
lished, secondary anxiety Mat e dis: 
ever there is a possibility tis pecome 
sociated thoughts or feelings, Y ulses are 
conscious: the dissociated imn ecause 
not necessarily destructive, ae ainin! 
there is an emotional stake 1 
the self-system, anything 
will nonetheless produce : 
obvious that the self-system 5 
to a rigidity in personality a 


Self, ‘True 


many positive potentialities of the person 
may never be realized or put into opera- 
tion, 

‘The self-system of Sullivan has this in 
common with Freud’s concept of charac- 
ter: it is formed as a result of the influ- 
ence of the parents on the developing 
personality of the child. Freud presents 
this idea more mechanistically when he 
says character is the result of the subli- 
mation of instincts under the influence 
of the Superego, the Superego being main- 
ly the incorporated attitude of the par- 
ents and society. The self-system is dif- 
ferent from the concept of character in 
that it includes more than sublimation, 
whereas Freud seems to conceive of char- 
acter as nothing but sublimation. No true 
comparison of the two can be made, be- 
cause the frames of reference are entirely 
different. Freud’s system emphasizes what 
happens to instincts. Sullivans system 
Stresses what goes on between people. For 
Sullivan personality does not develop me- 
chanically, Always the emph is on a 
dynamic interaction between people. 
Freud’s orientation is mechanistic-biologi- 
cal; Sullivan's dynamic-cultural (inter- 
bersonal),’ (Thompson, C. Psychoanaly- 
sis, Evolution and Development. Hermi- 
tage House, New York, 1950) 


Self, true. See true self [S.]. 


Semantic dementia. See dementia, Se 
mantic [S.]. 


Semantic thology, $°- 
ake re el See pa 


Semantics in dreams. See dreams, seman- 
tics in [S.]. 


Semi-obsession a deux (sem‘i-ob-sesh’- 
dè å dé). “The name “semi-obsession ¢ 
eux” follows the expression folie à deux, 
a Which is understood an identical an 
Imultaneous psychosis in two members 
Folie family group. However, vhe 
u ae deux the psychosis in one indiv n 
al is induced and/or influenced by the 
Partner, we wish to call a sympton) A 
fi enomenon à deux when it occurs in two 
embers of a group independently from 
each other.’ (Wilder, J. A ‘Semi-Obsession 
then American Journal of Psycho- 
‘apy 7, 193, 1947) 

a’shun, kin- 


Sensati š ` k 

on, kinesthetic (sen-s4 

ce thet ik) [‘pertaining to the perception 
muscular movement. '] The sensatl 
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derived from muscles, joints, and inner 
ear, giving the individual the perception of 
body weight, position, location, and move- 
ment. If an individual raises an arm with 
his eyes closed, he senses the position of 
his arm in space; he feels the limb as 
heavy or light, and realizes clearly the 
different stages of the movement of the 
arm, This is done mainly through kines- 
thetic sensation. Schilder points out that 
primitive perception shows in motion in 
the majority of the senses, and emphasizes 
his belief that this inner motion is an im- 
portant factor for the recognition and un- 
derstanding of the space in which the 
body moves. Kinesthetic sensation is an 
important element ‘for the final evalua- 
tion of space in our minds.’ Without such 
a knowledge, achieved through kinesthetic 
sensation, the individual would not have 
a complete perception of his own body, 
nor would he be able to evaluate his re- 
lationship to all other objects. (Schilder, 
P. Mind, Perception and Thought, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1942) 


septicemia psychosis. See psychosis, sep- 
ticemia [S.]. 

serial interpretation. See interpretation, 
serial [S.]. 

sexopathy (seks-op’a-thi), 7.. [<sex(o) 
+ -pathy.] Sexual abnormality ; _sexual 
perversion. Roland Dalbiez uses this term 
in preference to perversion, because of the 
undesirable moralistic connotation of the 
latter. Sexopathy includes both anomalies 
of sexual aim and anomalies of sexual 
object, no matter what their etiology. 
‘Like Havelock Ellis he [Dalbiez] is dis- 
inclined to preserve the word perversion 
in sexology, being of the opinion that it 
carries with it the moralist’s veto; he sug- 
ests the word sexopathy instead. 
E W.A. Psychiatry, A Short 


"Connor, tat) 
ase. Williams and Wilkins Company, 


Baltimore, 1948 
sexual component imp 
sexual component RSA 


ulse. See impulse, 


sexual psychopath. See psychopathia 
sexualis. 

sexual synergism. See synergism, sexual 
[Sule 


sham rage. See rage, sham [S1 


shock-psychosis. 


[S]. 


See psychosis, shock 


Shock-therapy 


shock-therapy. See therapy, shock [S.]; 
shock-treatment. 


short-contact psychotherapy. See psy- 
chotherapy, short-contact |3.}- 


sibling rivalry. See rivalry, sibling [5] 


sibling transference (sibling trans-fer’~ 
ens). This term denotes attitudes and 
feelings similar to those a patient has 
heretofore entertained toward the sib- 
lings of the family and now has toward 
other members of the group. 


signal, anxicty (sig’nal. ang-zi‘e-ti.) A 
psycho-analytic term designating the con- 
cept, based upon clinical observations. 
that the emergence of previously repressed 
and suppressed instinctual trends from 
the unconscious, or /d, into the conscious 
(mind), or ego, is heralded in conscious- 
ness by a warning signal—anxiety. This 
warning signal is of a painful nature, usu- 
ally so painful that, as a result, immediate 
defensive suppression of the dangerous 
emergent instinct takes place. with the re- 
sult that the ego is relieved of this pain. 

R.Sterba (/ntroduction to the Psycho- 
analytic Theory of the Libido, Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monographs, No. 65, 
New York, 1942) states: ‘One has to as- 
sume that in these cases [anxiety hys- 
teria] anxiety is not caused by libido but 
is the result of libido, that the Ego fears 
the dangerous libidinal tendency and that 
the anxiety, owing to the intense sensa- 
tion of pain which it creates is usually 
able to block libido processes.” 


signal of anxiety. See anxiety, signal of 
[S.]. 
sign system. See system, sign [S.]. 


silence, selective. See selective silence 


iSi. 


sinistrality. See dextrality-sinistrality 
[S.]. 
situational restraint —(si-chi-a’shun-al, 


si-tu-, ré-strant’). Employed especially in 
activity group psychotherapy, this type of 
restraint is differentiated from d'rect or 
authoritative restraint in that it is prac- 
ticed by creating a situation which by its 
very nature will prevent the individual 
from committing dangerous or destruc- 
tive acts. In activity group psychotherapy, 
windows are screened so that they will 
not be broken and furniture is placed in 
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Snake, Symbol of 


such a way that the children will not wre 
to or cannot move it about. Placing er 
rials in a relation to func nal relate 


ness [S.] is also a form of situational re- 


straint. 

i i acpi): Å 
situational therapy (7 lea age 
term introduced by S.R.Slavson, 1n 


activity group psycho- 
social relationship 


; ves 
and the physical environment meman 5 
(ie. the situation) have a therapeut 


fect. 


nection with his 
therapy. in which the 


P n P a ats | si-tù-, 
situation, cither-or (si-chi-a’shun 


&’THer-awr’). The term fora s 
doubt and vacillation in whi 1 
rotic places himself, especially pao 
In such situations the patient aes cF does 
different things at the same ume an 
not know which to choose. ‘Mf 

ic patient with 
ho is also ¢ 
love with his in his 5 
symbolizes either his mother oF h 
cée, but always with a 
about which of them he shou 
The patient vacillates b Pr 
ciples and this vacillation may 
persons, objects, oF ideas. vA 
Jep’-é-lek 


apy (S Teeb 


sleep-clectroshock ther aba 
tro-shok ther‘a-pi). See therdp? 
electroshock {S.]- d 
: , THE tv 

slip of the tongue (slip ov TH 
See lapsus linguae. ty 
i See pallue! 


slow-motion hallucination. ~ 


nation, slow-motion {S-J ra 
=a? nbu A 

snake, symbol of (sna oor ymbole 
Symbols of snakes are base selore je 
zation of the male genita" primitivi 
knew the principles of biology ‘ning: tha 
man could think he te life me 
a the genitals Pro ife; hen 
penne E mbols © r jed 19 
ther? 


were, therefore, the sy : 
snakes or symbols of them W ere 
processions and worshippec- 
is no obvious resemblance 
snake and the ma 
scious eye there 1s D he 
a hidden similarity or nat Ader 
to draw the analogy- he $ orice jgn! 
and Eve has a truly alleg 
cance. Adam 
in its inlay) 
naked, and free, i 
But then comes the snake, 5 aan 
sex, and the situation 


{O C 


n 


iaa 


| 
| 


Social Fixity 


gether different aspect. Dreams about 
snakes are very common, but we must 
guard against the conclusion that the 
snake always signifies the male genital. 
(Brill, A.A. Basic Principles of Psycho- 
analysis. Doubleday and Company, New 
York, 1949) 

social fixity (sd’shal fik’si-ti) [<L. fixus, 
p.p. of figere, to fix, fasten + -ity.] The 
plan in which the role and status of each 
individual are rigidly fixed or defined as 
in feudal and caste societies. Social fixity 
also appears in modern society and in s 
cial and other groups where the place of 
members is defined and fixed. See also 
social mobility [S.]. 


social hunger (— hung’gér). ‘The desire 
to be accepted by the group... . which 
is one of the strongest drives in human be- 
ings. It is also the major incentive for 
improvement in a therapy group.” (Slav- 
son, S.R. An Introduction to Group Ther- 
apy. The Commonwealth Fund, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1945, P- 15) 


fundamental (— im’ 
puls, fun-di-men’tal). A psychiatric term 
used for designating the fundamental so- 
cial impulse to check the sprouting mani- 
festations of evil. Influenced by Jung's 
investigations, Baynes thinks that this im- 
pulse expresses itself in various social rit- 
uals (like coronation, marriage, ordina- 
tion of priests, and other forms of social 
rites) brought into being by this single 
fundamental necessity, all of them merely 
elaborations of the same pattern, their 
symbolic elements remaining relatively 
constant with both savage and civilized 
people all over the world. (Baynes, H.G. 
Mythology of the Soul. Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, Baltimore, 1940) 


socializing activity (-īz-ing ak-tiv'i-ti). 
n therapy groups, this term denotes the 
activity which brings an individual into 
interaction with other members of the 
8roup. 


social impulse, 


gaal masochism. See masochism, social 


ö-bil'i-ti). The 
d the changing 
a group- 
to social 


Social mobility (sō'shal m 
She interactions among, and th 
es and status of, members 1n 
his term is used in contrast 
fixity [S.], 


Social mores (— mé’réz) [See 
Odes of manners and morals im) 


mores.] 
posed by 
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Somatization 


tacit authority (of ‘unwritten’ law) upon 
the individual to guide his social behavior 
in a given society, culture, or ethnical 
group and varying with the shift from 
one group, society, or culture to another. 


social neuter (— ni’tér). [L. neuter, a. 
neither <ze, no, not + uter, either of the 
two.] A member of a group who has very 
little effect upon its structure and be- 
havior because of his weakness, ineffec- 
tualness, or indifference. See also insti- 
gator [S.]; isolate [S.]; neutralizer [S.]. 


a psychiatry. See psychiatry, social 


sociological criminology. See criminol- 
ogy, sociological [S.]. 


sociopath (s6’shi-6-path), 7. [See sociop- 
athy.] A term that was proposed to des- 
ignate the psychopathic personality, since 
the symptoms of psychopathy are mani- 
fested in the field of social behavior. The 
term has not achieved any considerable 
degree of acceptance. 


sociopathology (s-shi-d-pa-thol’6-ji), 7. 
[<F. combining form socio- <L. socius, 
associate, companion ++ pathology.] The 
pathology of society. Society at large, or 
any segment of society, is composed of or 
comprises an aggregate of individuals, and 
the psychopathology of the patient as an 
individual or of a few or many of the 
group is quantitatively and qualitatively 
reflected ultimately as the psychopathol- 
ogy of the society that contains the indi- 
viduals. Individual psychopathology is 
thus closely intermeshed with communal 
sociopathology. And the reciprocal im- 
portance of this fact should find the agen- 
cies of preventive mental hygiene teamed 
with those of public health in a common 


purpose. 
soiling (soil’ing), 7. See ‘encopresis. 
soldier's heart (s0l’jérz hart’). See neur- 
asthenia, war [S.] 

somatic delusions. See delusions, so- 
matic [S.]. 

somatic obsession. See obsession, somatic 
[S.J]. 

somatic psychosis. See psychosis, somatic 
[s.]. 


somatization (s6-ma-ti-za’shun), n. [< 
somatize <somato- + -ize + -ation.] 


Somatobiology 


Stekel’s term for a type of bodily dis- 
order arising from a deep-seated neurotic 
cause. It is as if the organs of the body 
were translating into a physiopathological 
language the mental troubles of the indi- 
vidual. The term somatization is identical 
with the phenomena Freud calls ‘conver- 
sion.’ Stekel refers to it also in terms of 
‘organ-speech of the mind,’ meaning the 
organic expression of mental processes. 
Such physical expressions are also en- 
countered in dreams, and when they oc- 
cur, the oneiric phenomena or process is 
known as ‘functional dream.’ See dream, 
functional [S.]. 

It seems that in somatization there are 
‘certain areas of predilection’ for the or- 
ganic expression of the psychic conflicts. 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation oj 
Dreams. Liveright Publishing Corp., New 
York, 1943) 


somatobiology (-t6-bi-ol’6-ji), n. [< 
somato- + biology.) The study of the 
biology of the body, as contrasted with 
psychobiology, which is the study of the 
biology of the mind. (Hinsie, L.E. Under- 
standable Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


somatopsychonoologia (-sī-kō-nō-ô-loj’- 
i-å) [< somato- + psycho- + noölogy. | 
Psychosomatism. The term was intro- 
duced in 1823 by Thomas Forster. Obs. 


soundless voice (sound’les vois’). See un- 
der thought, audible [S.]. 


sources of emotion. See emotion, sources 


of [S.]. 


space-motor hallucination. See halluci- 
nation, space-motor [S.]. 


spasm, nodding (spaz’m’, nod’ing). This 
term designates a disorder that occurs in 
infants and is characterized by head-shak- 
ing and nystagmus. Kanner describes the 
spasm as ‘continuous or intermittent, 
mostly arrhythmic, involuntary, horizon- 
tal, vertical or rotary movements of the 
head.’ The head-shaking is usually ac- 
companied by unilateral or bilateral nys- 
tagmus and by vertical, horizontal, or 
rotary eye movements. ‘The condition is 
Confined to the first two or three years of 
life. It is an involuntary reaction and does 
not seem to be (specifically) associated 
with emotional disturbances.’ (Kanner, L. 
Child Psychiatry. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Il., 1948) 
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spasm, salaam (or salutation ) G- 
läm’, sal-i-ta’shun), A variety of spa ý 
seen in young children. Salaam spasms a J 
described by Kanner as consisting 0f P 

riodic and rhythmic movements f abou 
head and upper part of the body 0 ‘3 off 
two seconds duration with. inten a 5 
approximately ten seconds. They resem” 
the oriental form of greeting. 

tion is mostly associated with rat 
ologic findings.” (Kanner, L. CAN fie 
chiatry. Charles C. Thomas, Spring 

Il, 1948) 


spectrum, ps} hothcrapeutic 
trum, si-k6-ther-a-pu tik) 
appearance, form, cry" sp 
i i ics.] A ps 
the meaning in optics. ] A psyc! ae 
based on the concept (in optie 


ic spec ambr; 
psychotherapeutic spectrum ¢ 


5 schothe 
the branches and varieties of psych i 
apeutics or mpera MPPE: 
‘Group psychotherapy - - ' i 
ohien aa aa been fully explored tions 
capable of a wide range of m rious 
and is still in a fluid state. he jnst" 
modifications thus far exolve a 
ments which act on particu aa : 
the psychotherapeutic a iat, 
less predominantly.’ ( ap Ge 
Group Psychotherapy. Gru 
ton, New York, 1946) 


- rd 
specch, scattered (spect Sn 
psychiatric term used to ce 
of speech commonly toup pre 
schizophrenia and mar ed ference: 
the lack of relevancy an atient’s 
lack is due primarily to the p! fo 
encies to condensation an ‘ 
of neologisms, The oe 
whole series of allied de i 
word or phrase.’ Thus ma A 
pressed in one or two eer f 7 
string together severa Ms pores ei t 
from separate series OF ©" aoe to 
sult sounding ‘like a hodge Ha is 8 
the technical term rahe PS 
(Hinsie, L.E. Understanaa New 
The Macmillan Company, 
1948.) See also scattering- 
ee anesthe 


split the E : 
rabilis oe 


spiritual anesthesia. S 
itual [S.]. 


split in the ego. See 280» 
stability of ego. See 68% 


Stage, Biting 


stage, biting (staj’, biting), A subdivi- 
sion of the oral phase of libido develop- 
ment. Abraham divided this phase into 
two parts. One is the sucking stage and 
the other, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of teeth, is the biting stage. Based 
on the nature of the fixation at the oral 
stage the distinguishing marks of the oral 
character will be: (1) submissive, if the 
fixation takes place in the sucking stage, 
or (2) aggressive, if in the biting stage. 
Thus, psycho-analysts speak of oral re- 
ceptive and oral aggressive characters. 


stage, postambivalent (—, pdst-am-biw- 
a-lent). The final stage in the development 
of object-love in which real love for an 
object is possible. As infantile sexuality 
develops, it passes through several stages 
associated with the various erogenous 
zones, The libido is organized successively 
around these various erogenous zones. 
The final stage in the development of sex- 
uality is the genital stage and it occurs 
when all sexual excitations can be dis- 
charged through the use of the genital 
apparatus. ae 

Development of object-love is inter- 
Woven with the development of sexuality. 
As infantile sexuality develops, the type 
of relationship to objects changes, for as- 
Sociated with each stage and related to 
the particular erogenous zone around 
which the libido is being organized is a 
ifferent type of relationship to objects. 
n general, the development proceeds 
from an objectless state associated with 
the early oral (sucking) stage to the final 
Stage of real love. 

The stages of object-love before real 
Ove is reached are ambivalent: in these 
Stages, the process of achieving satisfac- 
tion destroys the object. This is based 
chiefly on the physiological nature of oral 

anal erogeneities—that is, biting, 
SWallowing, defecating, etc——which are 
the usual models for these object-rela- 
tionships. The personality of the object 
itself does not matter, as the object, is 
‘portant only in so far as it can give 
satisfaction to the individual, When satis- 
action has been achieved, the object it- 
A May disappear—as far as the infant 
Is Concerned, ‘ , 
he final stage of object-relationship, 
stapa OVE, is termed the pont impi ama 
feck’: No traces of hateful or destruc ive 
anes toward the object remain. a 
fad, ‘consideration of the object £0 
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so far that one’s own satisfaction is im- 
possible without satisfying the object, 
too.’ The prerequisite for real love is 
genital primacy, the ability to attain full 
satisfaction through genital orgasm, This 
emerges only in the final genital stage of 
libidinal organization. (Fenichel, O. The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. 
W Worten and Company, New York, 
1945 


staleness (stal’nes), 7. Same as aviator’s 
neurasthenia [S.]. 


stammer, mental (stam’ér, men’tal). A 
patient drew a picture of several heads 
Joined to each other by wavy lines. He 
interpreted this as a picture of a mental 
stammer, to indicate the stammerer’s 
helplessness on having started the crucial 
syllable. The stutterer may go on indef- 
initely until something happens to break 
the spasm. (Baynes, H.G. Mythology of 
the Soul. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1949.) See also stammering. 


stasis, libido (stā’sis, stasis, li-bid’d) 
[<Gr. stdsis, a standing still; hence, in 
Physiol., a stoppage of the flow of blood 
in any part.] The term used by Freud to 
denote an accumulation of libidinous ex- 
citations or tensions consequent upon 
blockage of their motor discharge. When 
the free flow of libido has been thus 
dammed, a stasis (libido stasis) results, 
giving rise to the feeling of anxiety. 

‘Freud made an early attempt to de- 
scribe the Aktualneurosen, and in this 
category were anxiety neurosis and neu- 
rasthenia. In connection with these neu- 
roses Freud noted irritability, a dimin- 
ished ability to tolerate accumulations of 
excitation, auditory hyperesthesia, anxious 
expectation, hypochondria, paresthesias, 
vasomotor disturbances, and so on. The 
essential pathology Freud considered an 
“accumulation of tensions which were pre- 
vented from motor discharge.” ’ 

The physiological accompaniments of 
anxiety are mediated by way of the au- 
tonomic nervous system. Kardiner points 
out that stasis phenomena resulting from 
overactivity of this system do not neces- 
sarily produce anxiety. He writes: ‘The 
autonomic phenomena need to be ex- 
plained as regards their role in the failure 
reaction which is traumatic neurosis. . 
These phenomena may be considered 
“discharge” manifestations. One may say 
that [the inhibitions of a traumatic neu- 


State, Dreamy 


rosis] . . . produce stasis phenomena, on 
the principle that since the demands oft 
the external world continue to be the same 
as those before the neurosis was estab- 
lished, and the executive apparatus can- 
not carry out the necessary adaptive mia- 
nipulations, stasis of some kind will ac- 
cumulate. In other words it is as if the 
internal environment were geared for ac- 
tion, and the executive apparatus not. 
Hence autonomic activity that is shunted 
from its proper function continues un- 
accompanied by the activity of which it 
was originally an integral part. 

‘In the traumatic neurosis the place of 
the autonomic system in the action sys- 
tem is quite clear. It stands in direct rela- 
tion to activity that is inhibited and in 
this neurosis is a part of the disorganiza- 
tion phenomena. The relations of autono- 
mic disturbances in other neuroses are 
more difficult to disentangle. . . 

‘The disorders of this autonomic system 
can be classified roughly by their corre- 
spondence to the normal physiologic ac- 
companiments of anxiety. Such a picture 
is found in the usual autonomic imbal- 
ance of what is called by Lewis “the sol- 
dier’s heart” or “effort-syndrome.” This 
autonomic picture may or may not be ac- 
companied by the affect of anxiety or 
terror in the chronic forms of the disturb- 
ance. The affect of anxiety may com- 
pletely disappear and in proportion as it 
disappears the more obtrusive these au- 
tonomic disturbances may become. In 
place of the anxiety or terror there re- 
mains a residual irritability. In the chronic 
cases the affect is generally not present 
nor are there any displacement phobias. 
But there is one constant in the traumatic 
neurosis, the fact that the motility is 
blocked or guarded while the need ten- 
sions which can only be released by ac- 
tivity continue unabated. Hence one can 
regard these autonomic phenomena as evi- 
dence of stasis, since the autonomic sys- 
tem is not susceptible to inhibition—at 
least not by the same quantities of stim- 
uli that are effective in inhibiting the 
skeletal system.’ (Kardiner, A., and Spie- 
gel, H. War Stress and Neurotic Illness. 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1947) 


state, dreamy (stat’, drém’i). A state of 
inadequate consciousness in which the en- 
vironment is imperfectly perceived by the 
individual: phantasy is at work and the 
material of the reverie frequently acquires 
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Stimuli, Accidental 


the same value that real dreams posse 
ior the psycho-analytical interpretation 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation. f! 
Dreams. Liveright Publishing Corp., - ve. 
York, 1943.) See also tistons, hyp" 


vogic [S.]. 


(stēling spléri’) 


stealing splurge sO oy A 


tative. Ostentatious or great bot 
si of behavior disorder in children: t 
child strives to attain status IM ee 
either by proving itself daring ant Te he 
tent in acts of stealing or pag pur- 
articles or money stolen as gilts bers of 
chase the favor of the other mem 
the group. 


(ste-ré-0-si’ ke). n. 


‘ solid + $3 
hard, So ioa which has 


stercopsyche ( 
stereos, sult, K 
The primitive part of t motility: 
to do with primitive in mot 
Storch applied this term to sare 
manifestations seen in schizo ets ‘nich 
catatonic postures and moven orsonality 
seem to be isolated from ai ent of 
and to have a meaning inc ef phese 
the rest of the psychic ster rom the 
archaic types of motility emir after 
deeper layers of the motor a ey ind cate 
the ego has disintegrated. 

an indistinct apperception L 
distinct ego boundaries, Pf. iots j en 
bivalence toward reality ‘posit 
eral, An example is the tte a : 
assumed by catatonics: this Tta s 
gests that at least certain ott over 
festations in the catatonic, a 6f existen? 
from the intra-uterine pero ake 
m’a-lat-ing 
the oppo“ 


types O 


stimulating activity (eh 
tiv’i-ti). A term meaning 
immobilizing activity SJ. 


agati a 
stimuli, accidental Gimi Ii, 
tal). Among the four A K 
dream-stimuli, which. ar (sub), 
sensory; (2) internal o" 
tive); (3) internal ee: 
(4) psychic, the group oy = estese 
uli belongs to the frs i 

sensory. Accidental ae 
chance happenings W ic > 
environment of the sleeper, me P s a 
precipitate dreams OT b ckfire ool 
them. For example, the t 
automobile mae ke 
emerge in the dream 

or as the ‘pop’ of a champas”™” aw 
pain of muscles cramper 
position during sleep ™ 


a ee a 


Stir-fever 


of being hurt in that area of the body. An 
alarm clock ringing may be heard by the 
sleeper simultaneously dreaming of that 
very thing. 


stir-fever (stér’-fé’vér), n. See prison 


psychosis. 


striving, appctitive (striving. ap’é-ti-tiv) 
[<appetite + -iv.] Striving in one par- 
ticular direction, toward the particular 
goal appropriate for the gratification of 
the appetite involved. “The distinguishing 
feature of Freud's instinct theory is that 
it is based on a conative-appetitive-striv- 
ing, rather than on a structural principle 
like sensation or reflex. But, as with the 
classical psychologies and behaviorism, 
psychoanalysis i 


is an atomistic psychology 
which attempts to derive complex entities 
from the action of a synthetic principle 
(association, conditioning, integration) on 
or about a basic unit.’ (Kardiner, A., and 
Spiegel. H. War Stress and Neurotic Ill- 
ness. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 


1947) 


stroke, emotional (strok’, é-md‘shun-al). 
A term used by L.E.Hinsie to designate 
hysterical paralysis. (Hinsie, L.E. Under- 
standable Psychiatry. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948) 


structure, character (struk’chur, kar‘ak- 
tèr). The term for a relatively permanent 
constellation of habitual ways of reacting 
to the world, connoting only habitual atti- 
tudes developed as reactions to life-situa- 
tions. This is not to be confused with 
temperament [S.]. 
_ ‘Character structure, A 
is the result of sublimation or reaction 
formation, That is, it is formed uncon- 
sciously through the efforts of the Super 
ego to bind the forces of the Id in suc 
a way that the Ego accepts them, and its 
relation to the outside world is not Jeop- 
ardized. It is, in effect, a defensive mech- 
anism. Although the result, sublimation, 
Seems to be a positive attitude of the 
80, it is formed primarily as 2 detense 
against instincts. Freud's philosophy © 
character makes it the result of the trans- 
Ormation of instinctual drives.’ (Thonp- 
Son C Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Do 
velopment, Hermitage House. New ve , 
1950.) See also defense, character [S.]- 


Structured k'chürd gr00p’)- 
group (struk’ch! 
term iradesi by S.R.Slavson to m 
Phasize the fact that the selection @ 


as Freud saw it, 
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Sub-psyche 


combining of patients is essential for 
group psychotherapy, though some group 
psychotherapists pay little or no atten- 
tion to it. Since in group psychotherapy 
the group is an important factor and the 
major therapeutic agency, it must be 
planned in such a way that, according to 
Slavson, the patients, individually and as 
a group, would have therapeutic effect 
upon every other constituent member. 
He has described some of the criteria for 
selection and grouping in his Analytic 
Group Psychotherapy (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1950, Chapter 
x1v). This term is opposed to blanket 
group [S.], in which no criteria for group- 
ing are employed. 


sub-coma insulin treatment (sub’-ko-ma 
in’si-lin trét’ment). See insulin treatment, 
ambulatory [S.]. 


subject-ill (sub’jekt-il’). A term used by 
Stekel to describe the patient suffering 
from phobias who expresses his emotional 
conflicts through his own organs. The sub- 
ject-ill patient uses his own body to sym- 
bolize his emotions, This is achieved 
through somatization, which constitutes 
an organic language of the mind. See 
somatization [S.]. 

In opposition to this type, Stekel calls 
object-ill the patient who is the victim 
of compulsions and expresses his emotions 
through symbolization of objects outside 
his body—usually a close member of the 
family. 

“The “subject-ill” makes efforts to ex- 
travert himself in order to adjust himself 
to the world; the “object-ill,” however, 
is introverted and makes no attempts at 
extraversion.’ (Stekel, W., Compulsion 
and Doubt. Liveright Publishing Corp., 
New York, 1949) 


sub-psyche (sub’-si’ké), n. A term intro- 
duced by Bumke as synonymous with un- 
conscious life. Bumke refused to accept 
the unconscious and preferred to speak in 
terms of ‘a consciousness of which one 
does not know anything.’ Freud pointed 
out very pertinently, however, that ‘a con- 
sciousness about which one does not want 
to know anything’ seems more appropri- 
ate. This psychic material, unknown to 
the consciousness, constitutes the uncon- 
scious life of the individual. (Stekel, W. 
Compulsion and Doubt. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1949) 


Sub-shock [7 


sub-shock (-shok’). See insulin treatment, 
ambulatory [S.]. 


success, failure through (suk-ses’, fal’ur 
throo). A term used by Freud to describe 
the self-injuring conduct of those individ- 
uals who, on the verge of achieving a long- 
desired aim, renounce it, obtaining grati- 
fication through its renunciation. We have, 
for instance, ‘the clinical assistant who 
for so long desired to become professor 
and renounced the position on his prede- 
cessor’s sudden death,’ or ‘the girl who 
withdrew from the beloved man at the 
sudden death of his wife, her rival.’ It is 
a moral veto. The fact is that at such a 
moment the force of conscience prevents 
the enjoyment, and even the acceptance, 
of success. The moral veto can enforce it- 
self in different ways. ‘A young man who 
has been dependent on an uncommonly 
thrifty, rich father, is suddenly notified 
that his father had died from apoplexy. 
He is the only heir. A few hours later he 
is so clumsy when driving his car that he 
perishes in an accident.’ In a less spec- 
tacular reaction, this young man could 
have wasted his heritage, or he could 
have acquired a severe neurosis. It seems 
that this moral veto, with its reaction of 
renunciation, occurs only when it is pre- 
ceded by a period of phantasy which an- 
ticipates the misfortune or the death of 
the rival. (Reik, T. Masochism in Modern 
Man. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New 
York, 1941) 


suicide, psychic (sii-sid, skik). A psy- 
chiatric term denoting the killing of one’s 
self without resorting to any physical 
agency; used in reference to those indi- 
viduals who make up their minds to die 
and actually do so. It is presumed that the 
same forces which lead a person to com- 
mit physical suicide are active in psychic 
suicide cases, but that, instead of operat- 
ing overtly, these forces work endopsy- 
chically. 


super-ego anxiety (si’pér-é’g6_ang-zi’e- 
ti). Anxiety caused by the unconscious 
functioning of the super-ego, which itself 
can become a source of continual danger. 


super-ego, double (—, du’b’l). This term 
refers to the double conscience sometimes 
seen in psychic dualism [S.]. The two 
consciences, or super-egos, are usually an- 
tagonistic and regard each other vigilantly 
and belligerently. One conscience is usu- 
ally considered masculine, the other fem- 


an 


8] of the 


inine. Oberndorf cites the case of a mal 
physician as an illustration of douti 
super-ego. The patients courtesy, ow 
<cientiousness, and consideration for 0 

ers was often exaggerated to the point a 
masochistic subservience. The pane 
complained of depression se ondary to) 
constant criticism which he underwent © 


Super-ego, Parasites 


the hands of his second Supe agreed | 
se -onscience, which never 
second conscience, } a 


conscience, Was 
Dybbuk he pae heit 
1 5 s, the 

ston q wicked 


with his masculine 
to the story of the 
from his mother. In the ste 
buk is the disembodied spirit of s v tet 
person which can reach heaven on : 
purification by entering the bo y 
young, virtuous girl. Thus the seco solute 
science, which required almo; 
goodness, was viewed as feminine, à $ 
patient's goodness became almost SY 
mous with femininity. 
7-080 
super-ego, group. See group supe 
[S.]; 
super-ego, heteronomous ( 
é-mus). See under autonom z 
[S.]. A special type of SPET a 
demands of the ego that it beha 
ing to what is expecte t 
a Sak, the individual with this 
super-ego is irresolute an 
ater at any given moment 
trolled by the dea? if se 
yroval of those about him, & 
oe in constant fear of being, 
or punished—i.e. he has ~~ 
This is in contrast to the norm 
super-ego, which demands ong 
ego behave in a ‘good’ way, © 
a certain set of standards oF i i 
the individual goes by the ru “ 
and is thus free of constant : 
cism; he can come to decision® 
out behavior independently pomet.. 
proval or disapproval at t e a rose 
The heteronomous super 
example, ‘when the parents et 
inconsistent a behavior tha 
impossible for the child t 5 
conduct on his part wou thei 
to ensure the continuance o 
tion; whereupon, renouncing a 
to distinguish between goo 
would take his bearings accor 
demand of the moment. x 
The Psychoanalytic Theory New 
W.W.Norton and Company, 


1945) 


super-ego, para 
sits ov THé) 


(E 

Sa net'ér-on 
“heteronomia 
y-hete pich 
rd- 
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ng 
pe 
m! 


gi 
å 
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[See parasito- 


Super-ego, Primitive 


Ideals and values absorbed by the indi- 
vidual ‘which usurp the functions of the 
super-ego.’ After one has entered the la- 
tency period, ideals usually continue to 
undergo modification. As the emotional 
ties to the family begin to loosen, becom- 
ing less intense, the individual's ideals 
and standards become more independent 
of the infantile models based upon the 
parents. Other persons or ideas begin to 
serve as models. These become part of the 
original super-ego which was formed at 
an earlier age from the parents’ attitudes 
and activities. In this way the content of 
the super-ego is modified as the individ- 
ual matures. When the new ideals are 
only ‘a slight modification of old ideals, 
the situation is not difficult. . . Some- 
umes, however, internal or external situ- 
ations may create parasites of the super- 
ego which usurp the functions of the su- 
per-ego for a varying length of time.” Even 
though the later identifications with au- 
thorities other than the parent are usually 
Superficial, they may be very influential. 
n example of a parasitic super-eg0 may 
develop though the influence of mass sug- 
gestion, An individual in whom a normal 
Super-ego has been established may, un- 
der mass suggestion, yield to impulses 
which would normally be suppressed an 
yet show no guilt-feelings: €., individ- 
uals acting as a group .- . (or mob) 
. are capable of instinctual outbreaks 
that would be entirely impossible for them 
as individuals.’ g . 
Another example of a parasitic super- 
ie occurs under hypnosis, when the 
YPNotist takes over the functions of the 
Patient’s super-ego. In the patient’s psyche 
Š 5 hypnotist acts as a parasitic supet 
es such he tries to undo the preo 
the qi of the super-ego that gave AS The 
efensive struggle.’ (Fenichel, O. Tr 
SYchoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. W W. 
orton and Company, New York, 19% 


e 


Pper-ego, primitive (—, rim’i-tiv)- 
oad Psychiatric term refers to 2 al 
sy that exists apart from the pare the 
net ego and is older in origin than i 
hen established by parents and teac oe 
z Primitive super-ego would þe here : 
er gud susceptible to the influence z 
Teditary factors in contrast to the pa 
T super-ego which reflects tradition. 
or my part, I believe we MUS 
8e, at least in theory, the €x 
tbe't Sort of primitive super- 
unction, according to us, 45 


Visa 
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Surrender, Schizophrenic 


izer” of differentiating cells of the fetal 
organism, of assigning to them their places 
and functions in the physical framework, 
and of eliminating or destroying their 
tendencies to fulfill other functions. This 
organizer differentiates the activities of 
cells according to principles peculiar to 
each species.’ (Laforgue, R. The Rela- 
tivity of Reality. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monographs, No. 66, 1940, New 
York) 


super-ego sadism. See sadism, super-ego 
[S]; 

superior individual (sū-pē’ri-ēr in-di- 
vij‘t-al). See under genius [S.]. 


superiority feeling. See feeling, superi- 
ority [S.]. 


suppressive therapy (su-pres‘iv ther’a- 
pi). See under therapy, expressive [S.]. 


supportive ego (su-por'tiv &’g6). This 
term was first introduced by S.R.Slayson 
to denote one who is dynamic in activity 
group psychotherapy. In therapy groups 
it refers to the relation in which one mem- 
ber—because of his greater strength or 
maturity—helps a fellow-member to gain 
status in a group or to work out his in- 
trapsychic problems. It has been observed 
that supportive-ego relations are tempo- 
rary and progressive 1n nature. A weak 
child may attach himself to another weak 
child in order to forward his own adapta- 
tion to a group, but, growing stronger and 
less fearful, he makes friends with the 
stronger members of the group. Finally, 
the child functions on his own, without 
support from any one of his fellow-mem- 


bers. 


surrender, 
skiz-6-fren 
Campbell ti 
schizophrenia 
one of passive repr 
anxiety or any com 


athe symptoms of schizophrenia can be 
divided into two major groups: (1) the 
regressive symptoms and (2) the resti- 
tutional symptoms. The first category 


i e symptoms that are a di- 
sa ion of tie regressive break- 
awa of the ego and an undoing of dif- 
ferentiations acquired through mental de- 
velopment. Some examples are p. a 
of world destruction, feelings 0 ener 
sonalization, delusions of grandeur, an 


schizophrenic (su-ren'děr, 
ñk). A term used by C.MacFie 
o characterize the type of 
in which the mechanism 1s 
ession without initial 
spicuous restitutional 


Surrender, Will to [ 


physical sensations. In the second cate- 
gory are those symptoms that € 
schizophrenic’s attempt to regain the lost 
objective world; hallucinations. delusions 
of persecution, and some catator 

toms are in this category. 

Hebephrenia is the purely regressive 
type of schizophrenia in which there are 
no restitutional or defen atter 
The ego takes refuge in successively o der 
and older types of adaptation, finally ar- 
riving at a vegetative existence nd per- 
haps even intra-uterine attitudes. The loss 
of the objective world and of any interest 
in it has become complete. The patient 
has undergone a ‘schizophrenic surrender.’ 
(Fenichel, O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis. W.W.Norton and Company, 
New York, 1945) 


its. 


surrender, will to (—, wil’ too). This 
psychiatric term denotes the psychic 
process through which the neurotic pa- 
tient comes to the point of giving up his 
neurosis: it is a renunciating mental atti- 
tude through which the patient expresses 
his desire to submit to the analyst’s aim 
of curing the illness. At the beginning of 
his psychotherapy, the patient's only aim 
seems to be a ‘desire to protect and cher- 
ish his illness in defiance of the doctor's 
therapeutical endeavor.’ It is only through 
the development of the will to surrender 
that the patient is ready to renounce his 
neurosis. 

According to Stekel, a positive trans- 
ference during analysis is a manifestation 
of this will to surrender. This desire is the 
opposite of the patient’s ‘will to power,’ 
which is the expression of the patient's 
wish to master the analyst by love and 
attention, and defend his neurosis by so 
doing. (Stekel, W. The Interpretation of 
Dreams. Liveright Publishing Corp., New 
York, 1943) 


swindler, pathological (swin’dlér, path- 
6-loj‘i-kal). See liar, pathological |S.]. 

oe action. See action, symbolic 
symbolic extension. See extension, sym- 


bolic [S.]. 


symbolic masturbation. See masturba- 
tion, symbolic [S.]. 


symbolism, abstract (sim’bul-iz'm, ab’- 
strakt). Abstract symbolism—for in- 


Stance, the cross, the crescent, the swas- 
tika—played a great role in religious 
mythology. For the most part, the origin 
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of the symbols has been forgotten. Never- 
theless, the timely ideas which were be- 
hind them have remained. They are calle! 
archaic expressions of the collective un- 
vonscious. (see collective). (Baynes, are 
Mythology of the Soul. Williams and W 


kins Company, Baltimore. 1940) 


an-i-goj'ik)- 
English Jan- 
accorde 

psycho- 


symbolism, anagogic (—. 
In modern dictionaries of the 
guage the word anagogic is a 
specilic definition when used in eee 
analytical connotation. ‘Thus, Webs era 
fines anagogic as: ‘Pertaining t° or ane 
ing from the striving of the 
forms toward progressive ide a 
ing to the interpretation and psy 
apy of dreams, symptoms etc, 
phasis on such striving: as, 
methods? (Webster's New 4 
Dictionary (2nd_ ed.). Gag 
Company, Springħñeld, Mass.. 194 ren 
Since the inner psychic forn 5n sfinition 
and symptoms in the foregoing de’! icu- 
can be regarded as symbols, o ly 
larly as anagogi ymbols, the 5} 
they constitute is anagogic. 
analysis symbolism reters to ‘goat N 
representation of objects or ric 
means of symbols. The 
symbolism originated with 
ascribes an anagogic s 
bolism when the symbols are 
to contain mystical, 
religious doctrine. 1 
explained by Jones) 
symbol ‘to be the expre 
for a high ethical ideal, 
to reach this ideal anc 
bol instead; the ultimate 
is supposed to be imp ieit i 
and to be symbolized by it- şijiams 
Papers on Psycho-Analysis. g 1949) et 
Wilkins Company, Baltime ‘nis COP 
Therapists who embra ai 
of anagogic symbolism re Patients: 
of it in their treatment © pe anag fot 
ognition and understan ing riving sed 
symbols is stressed and | a 
the achievement of the 10° 
therein is encouraged. 1 of 


ke, 33! 


spiritual, i 
SP sich instanc® the 
sjlberer ta" 
passion of as fails 
1 one which 
halts at 
ideal, 1 nbo! 


5 1 
symbol of snake. See s 


[S.]. u pilt” 
F zan W 
symptomatic epilepsy: ‘ 
symptomatic [ yo” 
see $ 


symptomatic psychosis: 
symptomatic 


Symptom, Biphasic [ 


symptom, biphasic (simp’tum, bi-faz’ik) 
[<L. bi- <bis, twice, double, two + 
phase <Gr, phdsis + -ic.] A compulsive 
symptom or action that has two compo- 
nent parts, the second of which is the di- 
rect reverse of the first: e.g. the patient 
has the compulsion first to open the wa- 
ter tap and then to close it again. Obses- 
sive thoughts or impulses may likewise 
have two parts, the second directly con- 
tradicting the first. 

The first phase of the symptom repre- 
sents an instinctual demand, whereas the 
second phase represents the anti-instinc- 
tual force (q.v.), or threat of the super- 
ego. ‘The patient behaves alternately, as 
though he were a naughty child and a 
strict punitive disciplinarian.’ (Fenichel, 
O. The Psychoanalytic Theory 0] Neu- 
rosis. W.W.Norton and Company, New 
York, 1945) 


symptoms, compulsive (simp'tumz, kom- 
pul’siv), This psychiatric term designates 
the orderly and systematic behavior ex- 
hibited by the compulsion-neurotic 1M 
order to protect himself against dangerous 
anal-erotic instinctual demands. The com- 
pulsion-neurotic feels threatened by un- 
conscious anal-sadistic drives. He is pro- 
tecting himself against a rebellion of sen- 
sual and hostile demands (such as mur- 
der and incest) which through regression 
have become anal-erotic in nature. He 
accomplishes this by doing things in & 
Compulsive systematic way, according to 
a prearranged plan, a routine. This pro- 
tects him against the danger associated 
With spontanei He can be sure he is 
Not committing a sin of which he is both 
Unconscious and afraid. He knows be- 
Orehand what he will do and how he will 
© it and thus he overcomes his fear that 
his own excitement may induce him to do 
things he is afraid of. The systemization 
4s especially noticeable with respect to 
money and time. ‘Many compulsion, neu- 
rotics have an exaggerated interest 1n & 
'nds of timetables.’ . $e 
e unconscious anal-sadistic drives; 
pever, ‘usually sabotage orderliness añd 
nging to a “system.” They may m 
that in the form of disorder oT aes 
the disturb the system. . .’ Furtherm oa 
that pompulsion-neurotic neve we gov- 
ern all has provided enough ru a all the 
ules «Possibilities, that he ior 48. aC 
tuall Sufficiently well, or that De i he 
Y following out the rules. This 1$ 


ca A i 
use the unconscious drives have actu 
elves. 


howe 


al 
ly permeated the systems thems 


Synergism, Sexual 


Frequently, people around the compul- 
sion-neurotic are bidden to follow his 
systems in an effort to ensure their valid- 
ity. The others’ refusal to submit increases 
the patient’s hostility as well as his at- 
tempts to compel those around him to 
conform, with the end result that the fear 
engendered by this show of hostility in- 
creases the patient’s systematizing needs. 

The systemization of the compulsion- 
neurotic often leads him to make false 
generalizations. All ideas are classified in- 
to certain mutually exclusive categories. 
Thus the likelihood of an unforeseen new 
event is excluded. The attitude is that the 
phenomenon or idea is already known— 
that is, has been classitied—for unfore- 
seen events are dangerous and are in- 
terpreted as temptations. (Fenichel, O. 
The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis. 
W.W.Norton and Company, New York, 
1945) 


syndrome of approximate answers. See 
answers, syndrome of approximate [S.]. 


syneidesis (sin-i-dé’sis), ”. [<Gr. synei- 
désis, consciousness (of right or wrong 
doing), conscience <syneidénai, to share 
in knowledge, be conscious of <syv, with 
+ eidénai, to know.] This Greek word 
was proposed by Monakow to replace our 
English conscience, from Latin cozscien- 


tia, which, in itself, was literally and mor- 
phologically nothing but the classical Ro- 


man writers’ slavish replica and equivalent 
of the proposed syneidesis, Monakow sug- 
gests that conscience is not a specifically 
human phenomenon and does not belong 
to the sphere of consciousness, but is a 
characteristic of all living beings in any 
stage of development. This concept is at 
variance with prevailing psychiatric opin- 
ion, which believes that conscience is 
a product of the interaction of the child 
with frustration-producing elements in the 
child’s environment. See conscience. 

synergism, sexual (sin’ér-jiz'm, sek’shoo- 
al), A sexual excitation that arises from a 
combination of various | stimuli acting 
simultaneously. The manifold aspects of 
this combination range from pleasurable 
stimulation of the surface of the body to 
unpleasant, or even painful, processes 
within the organism. Freud considered 
that perhaps every important physical 
process contributes to the genesis of sex- 
ual excitement. Even the combination of 
the two opposed instinctual tendencies— 
love and hate—may arouse sexual excite- 


System, Action 


ment: sexual synergism can be aroused 
provided the intensity of discomfort and 
pain does not pass a certain limit. Ac- 
cording to the individual sexual constitu- 
tion, this synergism manifests itself in 
different ways. Reik asserts that sexual 
synergism ‘constitutes the physiological 
basis for the psychic superstructure of 
masochism.’ This peculiar sexual excite- 
ment is independent of the attitude of the 
subject toward the object: in many chil- 
dren mechanical concussions may 
duce this kind of sexual excitement and, 
similarly, certain affective processes such 
as fright or horror may act as sexual stim- 
uli, even in adults. In this respect one may 
cite the patients who distinguish between 
disagreeable’ and ‘interesting’ pain. 
(Reik, T. Masochism in Modern Man. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1941) 


system, action (sistem, ak’shun), A bod- 
ily system which enables the org 
take action in response to a desire: a de- 
sire to keep one’s feet dry will cause one 
to walk around and not through a puddle, 
The means by which this action is taken 
is produced by the integration of recep- 
tor, co-ordinative, effector systems into a 
functioning unit or action system. 

The term action system was introduced 
by Kardiner in connection with his stud- 
les of the traumatic neuroses, Kardiner 
Maintains that the traumatic neurosis pre- 
sents a symptomatology and a psychody- 
namic structure which cannot be fully un- 
derstood or adequately explained on the 
basis of instinct as an operational concept. 
Instead of using instinct as an operational 
concept in studying the traumatic neu- 
Tosis, he takes as his operational concept 
the various action systems of the body by 
which 

amaging of these action systems, with 
consequent impairment of their function, 
r neurosis and, in- 
deed, is the traumatic neurosis. (Kardiner, 

» and Spiegel, L. War Stress and Neu- 
- Hoeber, Inc., New 


system, Perceptual-conscious (—, pér- 
Sep chi-al-kon’shus). That part of the 
ge apparatus which absorbs percep- 
fae from both the external world and 

e Interior of the mind (the 7d). Early in 
ten cyelopment of the human mind, one 
Pi a it becomes the recipient of stim- 

-dn this part of the mind the feeling of 
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consciousness originates and, for this rea- 
son, it is named the perceptual conscious 
system. i 

` As the mind develops, its new task is to 
protect the organism from the stimuli 
which are dangerous to the organism. 
The mind learns to retain a true picture 
of the external world by its memory o: 
the perceptions which, through seal 
testing, it keeps from being contaminate 
by instinctual demands. With this later 
function, anticipation, reason, and judg: 
ment become possible and take over t . 
control of motility or action, The part pi 
the mental apparatus which has develope 
the faculties of memory, reality-testing, 
reason, and judgment toward the end 
controlling the instincts and thus gale : 
ing the organism is called the ego. 
the earliest function which is decisive % 
the ego must be the perception of ee a 
since without this perception none o S 
more complex functions can be cang 
out. The ego thus originates in the p 3 
ceptual-conscious system, ‘the most As 5 
ficial portion of the mental appatal La 
(Freud, S. New Introductory Picur 
Psychoanalysis. W.W.Norton and 
pany, New York, 1933) 


P ; tem 
system, rotation. See rotation sys 


[S.]. 


system, sign (—, sin’), Schilder’s ter 
for the use of language as the man a 
or instrument, of psychotherapy. pa an 
words, the psychiatrist gains access ee 
unveils the patient’s hidden problem ae 
inner personality. Words in the se yea 
tem are to the psychiatrist what K att 
and other instruments are to the le ac 
‘The psychotherapist has no imme at his 
cess to the body of the patient an n thê 
gratifications. The infiuence he has oo A 
patient is merely due to the wore 
speaks.’ In a broader sense, E dee to 
relation between two persons spea 3 eé 
each other includes the erotic. Man tifica- 
not only actual but also future ar sys" 
tion, ‘and humanity has elaborated a cate 
tem for such gratification,’ languen the 
stituting the main though by no ann vela- 
only element of this system. In a a 
tionship between the sexes, wor signs 
sentences in themselves may become thei ‘ 
through which the individuals OEE jider, 
social and erotic gratifications. bee Com- 
P. Psychotherapy. W.W.Norton an 

pany, New York, 1938) 


T 


talion dread (tal’‘i-on dred’). A fear of 
‘Tetaliation in kind’ as punishment for for- 
idden acts or impulses. Psycho-analysts 
are familiar with the talion (retaliation) 
Principle of psychology and the exactness 
With which the punishment is made to fit 
the crime. 

A most vivid example of the use of the 
term in psychiatric context is seen in the 
Oedipus Situation, wherein the boy fears 
Oss of his penis, i.e. castration by his fa- 
ther, 4s punishment for his misuse of it 
in incestual relationship with his moth- 
er): ‘the boy's talion dread born of his 
Ncestual wishes toward his mother.’ An- 
other example is to be seen in the neu- 
Totic’s fear of death and in the hysterical 
attacks during which he feels he is dying. 

e talion relationship of these phenom- 
ena with unconscious wishes for the death 
of another will readily be seen. 


taming of affects (tam‘ing ov a-fekts’). 
ee Suppression of affect. 


tantrum (tantrum) [Of unknown or un- 
Certain Origin.] A child's dramatic out- 
in St of crying, kicking, screaming, etc., 
tanto Ponse to frustration, Such temper- 
or ms are natural to the child of two 
sion Mee and are an expression of aggres- 
Work anger, rage, and defiance. The child 
a rage imself rapidly, or gradually, into 
Fee fells Out, stamps his feet, throws 
Ver ™Ms about, rolls on the floor, strikes 
reach oe. throws every object „within 
even pabainst the walls, curses, bites, or 
tanty angs his head against the wall. The 
een thus assumes uncontrolled and 
Tal oe Proportions in contrast to nor- 
“xpressions of anger and rage. 
e gps are seen almost routinely in 
us aldren of overindulgent, oversolici- 
9 ign ed verprotective parents. Toga 
incre ating in physical discomforts which 
either e the child’s irritability, tantrums 
ain pete Motivated by an attempt to ob- 
whi E tifications and dominate a family 
lows itself to be controlled „by 
i Ursts, or are a result of imita- 
of oF à parent or some other member 
T $ household, ; 
Optima] €?t includes: (1) creation of an 
com environment Ge will afford 
Tage tonal outlets for the expression of 
chilq. °? the part of both parents and 
P (2 correction of overindulgence, 


oversolicitousness, and overprotectiveness, 
when these are present; (3) attention to 
the acute or chronic discomforts, such as 
fatigue and hunger, which appear to pre- 
cipitate the tantrums; (4) proper recrea- 
tional and school adjustments: (5) cor- 
rection of any existing jealousies Within 
the family. 

The tantrum should be treated calmly 
and without alarm. The child should be 
offered a change of scene or activity to 
allow him to drop the conflict Without 
feeling complete defeat or loss of face, 
Under no conditions should there be any 
giving-in to the tantrum; the best pro- 
cedure is to leave the child alone until he 
is calm—if tantrums gain too much for 
the child, they can readily become a re- 
current behavior pattern, 


target multiplicity (tir’get mul-ti-plis’i- 
ti). A term suggested by S.R.Slavson to 
indicate the multiple possibilities exist- 
ing in a group for projecting or displac- 
ing hostility on other patients, who re- 
place the therapist as the target. 


technique, play (tek-nék’, pla’). A psy- 
chotherapeutic method devised by Mel- 
anie Klein for special use in the treat- 
ment of children. By allowing the child to 
play with almost anything he wants, the 
therapist is, through this play, able to 
analyze and clarify the child's emotional 
problem. This technique is, in effect, a 
very useful substitute for the ‘free asso- 
ciation’ method, in view of the child's 
usual lack of verbal self-expression. Adult 
patients will, sooner or later, translate 
into words not only their problems but 
also the actions which may take place 
during the analysis. With. children such 
verbalizations are next to impossible and 
the play technique is of paramount im- 
portance. ‘Paper dolls, rag dolls, dolls 
which can be taken apart, wagons, tin 
toys of all kinds can be used. Little blocks 
of wood or stone are very often useful. 
The child should have a choice between 
many toys, but the situation generally 
becomes obscured if the variety of toys is 
too great. It is usually better to use toys 
which do not move by themselves but 
which have to be moved by the child. Fre- 
quently the child accompanies his play 
with short remarks which elucidate the 
situation. Sooner or later one will have to 
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interpret to the child what is going on. 
One may participate in the play and ac- 
company one’s actions with appropriate 
gestures. If the child it not very young it 
will usually be difficult to bring it to an 
insight into the situation without words.’ 
(Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. W.W.Nor- 
ton and Company, New York, 1938) 


techniques, psychodrama ítek-nëks’, sī- 
kō-drå'må), See under psychodrama. 


telepathic cross-association. See cross- 
association, telepathic [S.|. 


telepathic dream. See dreum, telepathic 


temperament (tem’pér-a-ment), n. [ <L. 
temperdmentum, a mixing in due propor- 
tion, disposition, constitution <fempe- 
rare, to mingle in due proportion. | In psy- 
cho-analysis, temperament is the individ- 
ual’s constitutional tendency to react to 
his environment in a certain way. Some 
people are more placid than others, some 
more vigorous, some more high-strung; 
it is likely that such differences are innate 
and recognizable from the moment of 
birth. Temperament is not identical with 
character, though often confused with it, 
especially in popular language. Temper; 
ment is probably instrumental in deter- 
mining the particular type of character 
structure developed by a specific individ- 
ual in that it limits the potentialities for 
character development: it is unlikely that 
a constitutionally phlegmatic individual 
would develop an anxious, rigid, and com- 
pulsive character structure. Character, on 
the other hand, is something in addition to 
temperament, as a component within the 
framework of the possibilities encom- 
passed by the given temperament. 


tendency, final (ten’den-si, fi/nal). This 
term signifies the ultimate goal or aim of 
the neurosis. Adler was the first to point 
out ‘the presence of a final tendency in 
the structure of every neurosis.’ In this 
respect he was guided by both Janet’s 
theory of the idée fixe and Wernicke’s 
concept of ‘overcharged idea.’ See idea, 
overcharged [S.]. 
_ ‘The neurotic goals are not sheer striv- 
te for power and recognition: they be- 
roken a secret tendency toward future 
apas expressed in many forms that 
& t even be antagonistic to each other. 
heme it may be stated that every 
Osis has a central idea around which 
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the various lay motives group themselves.’ 
The task of the analyst is to uncover as 
carly as possible this central idea (the 
ünal tendency and ultimate goal of the 
neurosis) if success is to be expected in 
treatment. (Stekel, W. Compulsion and 
Doubt. Liveright Publishing Corp., New 
York, 1949) 


tendency, goal (—, gol’). The term = 
a concept of Jungian psychology accor 
ing to which the process of individuaulo 
(self-realization through Jungian psycho- 
analysis) seems autonomously directee 
toward a goal, As the analysis penetrates 
deeper into the collective unconscious, 
concomitantly making conscious more an 
more material from this ar ‘const 
ness actively participates, exporienciné 
every step of the process and surmist 
at least its meaning, then the next ian? 
manifests itself upon the higher plane ¢ a 
ready gained thereby, and 50 a 
voal-tendency? (Jung, C.G. Two ee 
on Analytical Psychology, tr. by Bens 
HG. and C.F.: Baillicre, London, 1928. 
This goal-tendency is evident wheneve. 
a definite problem is made conscious, 
overcome, and, finally, is integrated. 


kat-à-goj'ik) 
Stekel uses 
ding’ Te- 
trive t 
ing MS 


tendency, katagogic (— 
{<cata- + (hypn)agogic. 
this term for the ‘downward-le: 
strictive psychic impulses that S cn 
prevent the individual from achiev i 
yositive and constructive aim ese 
fact, the katagogic tendency constituta 
an inhibitory mechanism in oppositio a 
what Stekel calls anagogic tendency 
‘upward-leading’ impulses which he Tn- 
constructive nature. (Stekel, W. Publish- 
terpretation of Dreams. Liveright 

ing Corp., New York, 1943) 


ncy 
tendency to fancy. See fancy, tende 


to [S.]. 


la 
s z ai «stings 
tension, instinctual (ten’shun, 1 


chic 
chū-al). This term denotes the Psy eed 
and somatic manifestations 0 4 


to gratify a primal trend or WEEE the 
cording to Freud, instincts represe mind 
biological needs of the body. Lng He 
acts through the psyche, 1n onder | @ for 
cure specific forms of motor dischare un- 
the relief of tension accruing tO t 
gratified instincts. See instinct. 


à ‘on that 
tension, need (—, nid’). A tensigonnec 
develops within the organism in foy sut- 
tion with various ‘needs’ essentia 


Test, Mosaic 


vival, and demands contact with the outer 
world for its relief. ‘Being born may be 
said to have already erfered with the 
equilibrium of the int erine state, be- 
cause stimuli are now registered upon the 
Organism from within (hunger) and with- 
out (colds. To relieve these need tensions 
the infant must direct itself to the outer 
World, or show signs of the unpleasant 
elects created by these tensions.” (Kard- 
ner, A., and Spiegel. H. Wur Stress and 
Neurotic Hlness. Paul B. Hoeber, Ine.. 
New York, 1047) 


test, mosaic (test’, mo-2i'ik). A method 
nt easing the personality, Devised and 
9 duced in 1029 by Margaret Lowen- 
d, tho test consists of studying the re- 
alona of the individual to a set of small 
said mar colored and shaped. It is 
tie “i much can be learned from w hat 
deaige on does in constructing mosaic 
nal ook. the stones. (.Lmerican Jour- 
rthopsyehiatry 19, 549, 1949) 


tra Psychopenetration = si’k-pen-e- 
Dy Wiles A psychodynamic test devised 
With fae Who uses it in conjunction 
Buide rola dioxide coma to serve as a 
ent ty He therapeutic procedures in differ- 
five he OF cases, It sorts reactions Into 
gree Hes classes, according to the de- 
he fee tonal flexibility or rigidity. 
cially w Consists of five questions, espe- 
Bree of orded to elicit evidence of the de- 
cepts of conscious resistance to the con- 
eeling Attention, sex, killing, showing all 
€ B, and deceiving. 
5288 1 (flexibility plus mild CO: re- 
calls for electroconvulsive ther- 
he presence of depression, Other- 
ass Tis the essentially normal pat- 
ass It (flexibility plus tension CO: 
ns) yields remarkably well to car- 


tern, C 
Yeactio 


on din: 
thera onde comas and intensive psycho- 
shife 9 Improvement coincides with a 
mild lass 1. Class im (rigidity plus 
Paranoid ” reaction) in the presence of 
Sive Symptoms calls for subconvul- 

ectrocoma treatments. Improve- 
flexibility ides with the development of 
tion, nd and ultimately a Class 1 reac- 
Teactj, “88. IV (rigidity plus tension CO2 


trials On) is a mixed group which requires 
a. the ious types of shock-therapy 
Ment is lie Most effective one. Improve- 
ey follo ely to be slow and the patient 
OW a varying course of reactions 

ASS 1 pattern is achieved. Class V 
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(rigidity plus paradoxical CO: reaction) 
is the profound catatonic and requires 
electroconvulsive therapy, spaced by pe- 
riedic psychodynamic ts. As soon as 
the COs reaction reverses, considerable 
gains occur by adding COs comas to the 
treatment. Patients who have previously 
been considered to be schizophrenic, but 
who clearly react as Class 1 have quite 
different psychodynamic mechanisms than 
other schizophrenics.’ (Spiegel, E.A. Prog- 
ress in Neurology and Psychiatry (Vol. 
4+), Grune and Stratton, p. $00, 1949) 


tetrasomy (tet’ra-sd-mi), n.  [<fetra- 
(plegia) + soma.| The ‘fourfoldness’ in 
Jung's system of psychology. See guu- 
ternity [S.]. 


thalamotomy (thal-a-mot’6-mi), n. [< 
Gr. thdlamos, chamber + (topec)tomy 
(q.v.[S.]).] A psychosurgical procedure 
which produces a lesion in the thalamus 
by means of thermocoagulation, A stereo- 
taxic apparatus is employed to position a 
wire or cannula into the desired subcorti- 
cal area. Such a method results in minimal 
injury to superimposed cortex or white 
matter, and is a much less drastic pro- 
cedure than are other methods, e.g. fron- 
tal lobectomy. The thalamotomy opera- 
tion was devised by Spiegel and his co- 
workers, Whose early reports indicate that 
small lesions of the dorsomedial nucleus 
of the thalamus (medial thalamotomy) re- 
lieve anxiety, emotional reactivity, and 
allied symptoms in psychoses and obses- 
sive-compulsive states. This technique is 
obviously applicable to the production of 
lesions elsewhere in the brain. 


therapeutic marriage. See marriage, ther- 
apeutic [S.]. 

therapist, neutrality of. See neutrality 
of therapist |S.]. 


therapy, active (ther’é-pi, ak’tiv). The 
psycho-analytical method in which the 
psychiatrist does not confine himself to 
the interpretation of psychic material, 
but goes further to force the patient to 
actions that are hindered by his neurosis. 
The patient has to be forced precisely in- 
to the situations he fears, in order to ac- 
custom him to these situations and, con- 
sequently, to enable him to overcome his 
fear. According to psycho-analytical the- 
ory, such actions bring forward and make 
available for interpretation the psychic 


Therapy, Activity Group 


material which otherwise might remain 
hidden. ‘By the repetition of the act which 
he fears the patient will gain a better in- 
sight into his situation which, until then, 
he considered dangerous.” Through this 
forced action the patient is taught that 
there are no insurmountable difficulties 
in the situation. It is very important that 
the psychiatrist find out just what actions 
he can demand of a patient, in order to 
avoid asking too much and thereby throw- 
ing the individual into a panic. In cases 
of simple anxiety neurosis, like that of a 
‘patient who does not dare to be far away 
from his home, he is ordered, at first, to 
walk two or three blocks.’ After doing 
this three or four times, he is ordered to 
walk four or five blocks, and in this man- 
ner the therapy proceeds progressively. 
The only thing that should be asked of 
the patient is action; he should never be 
asked to exercise will-power, or suppress 
his thoughts: ‘Such demands are useless 
and increase the sense of failure in the pa- 
tient.’ Very often it is difficult to find 
actions that are appropriate to the symp- 
toms of the patient. According to Schil- 
der, the principle of active therapy is 
‘probably also valid when thoughts which 
seem to be unacceptable to the patient are 
formulated again and again’: the mere 
formulation of words seems to have an 
effect similar to the repetition of the act. 
(Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. W.W.Norton 
and Company, New York, 1938) 


therapy, activity group (—, ak-tiv’i-ti 
groop’). In psychiatric practice, a spe- 
cial technique of applying psychotherapy 
through group activity. ‘So that these 
[very shy] children might not feel threat- 
ened, a program of picnics and trips was 
arranged for them, and after some months 
of such therapy it was found that not 
only did they evidence gain in their so- 
cial behavior, but that they had made 
general improvement in their personalities. 
From this inauspicious practice grew 
Slavson’s activity group therapy.’ (Klap- 
man, J.W. Group Psychotherapy. Grune 
and Stratton, New York, 1946) 


therapy, adjuvant (—, aj’oo-vant) [<F. 
adjuvant <L. adjuvans, pres. p. of adju- 
oe to give aid, help, assist. ] Subsidiary 
Hee or curative means in the treat- 
toro the psychoneuroses, in addition 
r Bye ae which they aid or assist. 
of dr adjuvant therapies consist primarily 

ugs, suggestion, and hypnosis. They 
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Therapy, Electric Convulsion 


are rarely of permanent therapeutic value 
per se, since they do not go to the root 
of the trouble; they do not treat the 
cause of the illness. but some one symp- 
tom or symptoms of it. 


therapy, attitude (—. at'i-tùd). A term 
designating a special role of the social 
worker in a therapeutic relationship. The 
term attitude therapy ‘came into use at 
the Institute for Child-Guidance 1N New 
York City, where it was experimentally 
developed under the direction © 
David M. Levy. Applied to a small num- 
ber of patients, it was an outgrowth of E 
search in work with parents treated with 
a wide variety of methods over a perio 
of years.” (French, L.M. Psychiatric So- 
cial Work, The Commonwealth Fund, OX- 
ford University Press, New York, ee] 
The application of attitude therapy CO 
sists of having the psychiatric soch 
worker assume the responsibility for ` 
rect treatment of the emotional problem 
of the mother of the child. «Attitude As 
apy is practiced in close and continu ra 
relationship with the psychiatrist, wW A 
treating the child and who is 10 Gaa one 
touch with the progress of work with 
mother.’ (/bid.) 


therapy, child-guidance (—, ch 
ans), The treatment of emotion 
lems of children by the simultaneot 
apy of the child and its parents, 
ciallysthe mother. 


" e 
therapy, dilution (—, di-ta’shun)- , 
[the physician | should 
cate to the patient that one need 
guilty about certain thoughts oF 1 
He should be able to acquaint the 
with the fact that an enormous e A 
of human beings have similar mi 
feelings [universalizing the Bu yilution 
ings]. . . This may be called a et di- 


therapy,” in that the patient is ab“ jlt 
lute the concentration of his own edge 
feelings by the addition of the know ii e- 


of their frequency Or universality. wa" 
vine, M. Psychotherapy ™ Medical New 
tice. The Macmillan Company, 
York, 1943) 


therapy, electric convulsion abs ley 
trik kon-vul’shun). A form, 0". 5 ondi- 
treatment for certain psychiatric ~ aD 
tions in which electrical current trodes 
plied to the brain through two elec skull- 
placed on the temporal areas © he 


age 


Therapy, Directed Group 


Current is applied through a specially 
constructed machine, whose main features 
are a stop watch for time regulation to 
fractions of a second and a voltometer 
which regulates the voltage to be applied. 
The desired generalized convulsion is or- 
dinarily obtained with voltage varying be- 
tween 70 and 130 volts applied for 0.1 to 
0.5 seconds. The convulsion usually occurs 
Immediately with an initial tonic phase 
sting about 10 seconds. The tonic phase 
slowly goes over into the clonic phase, 
Which fades out after a total of 30 or 
40 seconds for the whole seizure. The 
Convulsion is accompanied by apnea. The 
Seizure is followed by coma which lasts 

rom 5 to 30 or more minutes. 
quer plications are rare, the most fre- 
one being bone fractures due to 
aw. contraction, Intravenous curare 
tion ee to prevent this complica- 
p lanon ne and cardiovascular com- 
ION e may occur; neurological com- 
abili ions are extremely rare. The prob- 
ity of fatal incidenis does not exceed 

“0 per cent of cases. 

is inden convulsive therapy, or E.CT., 
ain chs ed in mania, depressions. and cer- 
Unsatis es of schizophrenia. Results are 
cept gene in the psychoneuroses, ex- 
types psychoneurotic depression. All 
R PES of depression react favorably to 
gives pg some four treatments. mew: 
in the q O to 100 per cent remission rate 
Sive rs am ia phase of manic depres- 
Soi ae in involutional melan- 
oes oe in agitated depressions, but it 
€ mani ward off episodic recurrences. 
ore inten phase must usually be treated 
ree sha rot a with as many as two or 
ment ie ee day. With such treat- 
In the de remission rate approaches that 
of vant phase, The paranoid type 
twent ional psychosis usually requires 
y Y treatments, in contrast to the ordi- 
Sforeme anum of ten treatments in the 
remission — groups, but, even 50, tie 
izophre ate is less than 50 per cent. 
twenty — also require a minimum 0 
eatments, About 65 per cent 


Schi z n 
T onthe” phrenic cases of less than six 


Mont 
al ei, those i 
probne ena rons MY |E 
Merve eekly, C.T. maintenance ther- 


fortnigh thl 
S, r ghtly, even monthly 
(Ralinowsky, LB. and Hoch, 
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Therapy, Expressive 


P.H. Shock Treatments. Grune and Strat- 
ton, New York, 1950) 
Electric 


convulsive therapy is often 


in 
T. is likely to relieve the anxi- 
and apprehension components, while 
insulin helps to clear the underlying 
thought disorder. Electric convulsive ther- 
apy does not afford insight to the patient; 
hence, in addition to somatic therapy, psy- 
chotherapy is usually indicated in order 
to bring more lasting benefit. 


therapy, directed group (—, di-rek’ted 
groop’). See group psychotherapy [S.]. 


therapy, expressive (—, eks-pres‘iv). 
This term denotes a method of mental ail- 
ment treatment in which the therapist's 
dominant aim is to encourage and help 
the patient to bring out, verbalize, act 
out, or emotionally express all ideas and 
feelings so that both the patient and the 
therapist come to know the dynamic emo- 
tional roots of the patient’s symptoms and 
illness. Through encouragement and by 
bringing about a reversal of the covering 
up (or normal) defensive mechanism, ex- 
pressive therapy endeavors to uncover 
the roots of mental and emotional illness. 
As epitomized in psycho-analysis, the 
main purpose of expressive therapy is, 
through a reversal of the repressive de- 
fensive mechanisms, to shift the material 
from the unconscious realm into the realm 
of conscious thought. 

On the other hand, suppressive therapy, 
which is the opposite of expressive ther- 
apy, tends to cover up, to keep down, and 
strengthen the repressive, defensive forces 
of the personality. As such, suppressive 
therapy tries to build up the forces of 
concealment of the self toward hidden 
portions of itself, while expressive therapy 
brings about painful but valuable self- 
revelation. Suppressive therapy tends to 
maintain and continue the individual’s 
comfortable and peaceful illusion of him- 
self, while expressive therapy becomes 
painfully disillusioning and thus aims in 
the direction of self-realization and reality. 

Psycho-analysis is summarized in ex- 
pressive therapy. Other expressive ther- 
apies are analytic oriented psychotherapy, 
hypnoanalysis, catharsis, psychiatric coun- 

group psychotherapy. (Weiss, 


ant: i isli, 0.3, Zevehoson lie Med. 
B, al M eis W.B Saunders A 
Philadelphia and London, 1949) 


Therapy, Mass 


therapy, mass. See mass therapy [S.]. 


therapy, play (—, pla’). In child psy- 
chiatry, play therapy is a method of treat- 
ment which, in general, corresponds to the 
method of psycho-analysis in adult psy- 
chiatry, the difference being that the child 
expresses himself and reveals unconscious 
material to the therapist by means of play 
rather than by verbalization of thoughts, 
as the adult does in psycho-analysis. 

The play of children, an essential part 
of their life, is self-expressive in its na- 
ture. If a playroom containing all man- 
ner of toys and games is set up for the 
child, much can be learned about the 
child by observing what game he chooses 
to play and the manner in which he plays 
it. For example, during a sion in the 
play-therapy room, a nine-year-old boy 
took chalk of various colors and drew on 
the blackboard a charming picture of a 
house in the countryside. When the draw- 
ing had been finished the therapist warmly 
complimented the boy on his work, and 
then asked him to make up a story about 
the people living in that house. It was 
known that he was a child from a broken, 
poverty-stricken home in a tenement sec- 
tion of the city; he would not obey his 
mother, and allegedly had pushed his baby 
sister from a fire escape to her death. In 
play therapy he had created what he 
lacked, an attractive home in the country. 
In telling the story of the people who 
lived in it, his feelings about his own 
home and his own family were drawn out. 
The therapist was able to help him face 
his insecurity, anxiety. and hostility and 
to learn better ways of dealing with them. 
Before this release through play therapy, 
the boy had been uncommunicative and 
inaccessible in several interviews with the 
therapist. 


therapy, relationship (—, ré-la’shun- 
ship). A term commonly used by child 
Psychiatrists in referring to the therapy 
which emerges out of the totality of the 
relationship between patient and therapist 
during the entire course of treatment. Al- 
though Allen is a pioneer in relationship 
therapy with children, he considers the 
term misleading. In this connection, Kan- 
ner (Child Psychiatry. Charles C. Thom- 
Soj Pringfield, IlL, 1948) quotes Allen as 
ows: ‘Tt [relationship therapy] seems 
ih imply a special brand of psychological 

erapy. All therapy involves a relation- 
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Therapy, Sleep-clectroshock 


ship between patient and therapist.’ How- 
ever, ‘here the therapeutic relationship 1s 
conceived as an immediate experience. 
srapist begins where the patient 1$ 
nd seeks to help him draw on his own 
aces toward a more creative accept- 
ice and use of the self he has. W hile 
maintaining an interest in understanding 
what has been wrong, the therapeutic 
focus is on what the individual can begin 
to do about what was and, more impor- 
tant, still is wrong. Therapy emerges. then, 
irom an experience in living, not m isola- 
tion but within a relationship with aot 
from whom the patient can eventually 
differentiate himself as he comes to par 
ceive and accept his own self as separate 
and distinct.’ 


therapy, shock (—, shok’). A general 
term in psychiatry indicating the i is 
various somatic treatments which prot 
a ‘shock’ to the central nervous astm 
thus favorably influencing the course ae 
mental disease. The shock therapies a 
clude electroshock (E.S.T.)—also cA ene 
clectroconvulsive therapy (E.C Pae Pi 
lin coma therapy, ambulatory Da s 
treatment (also called sub-shock oF t 
coma insulin therapy ), metrazol con pe 
sive treatment, brief stimulus eledin oe 
apy, electrostimulation, and electroni 


SIs. 


i soe situati ther- 
therapy, situational. See situational 


apy [S.]. 


therapy, sleep-electroshock (~ 
é-lek’tro-shok). Electroshock, ties ie 
preceded by the administration to pro- 
ficient sedative or hypnotic drug aie 
duce sleep. The method is of De eat 3 
value in patients who develop 3 
electric shock and are unwilling, 
tinue receiving such therapy- 
sodium is commonly employed, a u 
tered intavenonay as a 2.5 per cen fter 
tion. The electrodes are abr. oly 
sleep is induced, Many psychiatrists ne 
the current as soon as the patien vaki 
taneously moves a limb during the Sent 
process. The same amount, 
given as without the sleep-in 
Other psychiatrists apply the as 
a deeper stage of narcosis. as Ju Ements 
the absence of spontaneous MOY” with 
and the presence of a corneal “ive. © 
the latter method a nonconvu ey dlini- 
minor reaction is obtained, but th inte- 
cal effects as measured by the 


Thinking, Archaic-paralogical 


nance of the improved state are equally 
satisfactory, 


thinking, archaic-paralogical. See ur- 
chaic-paralogical thinking [S.). 


thinking, associative. See associative 


thinking |S. 1. 

thinking, fragmentation of (thingk‘ing, 
frag-men-ti’shun ov) [See fragmentation 
of psyche).] A disturbance in associa- 
tion, pathognomonic of schizophrenia, in 
Which even such basic concepts as 


ta- 
ther’ and ‘mother’ become vague and ob- 
Scure and the thinking processes become 
SO confused that they cannot result in a 
complete idea or action, but merely in 
vague movements. Bleuler calls this a 
primary symptom’ of schizophrenia and 
believes that it is due to associations no 
onger following the logical pathways in- 
Heated by past experience. Instead, asso- 
ciations easily take new and seemingly 
illogical pathways, and thinking becomes 
zarre, Thus two ideas, fortuitously en- 
countered, are combined into one thought. 
Associations lack the concept of purpose. 

en the symptom is of mild degree, it 
May be noticed only that the patient gives 
generalized rather than precise answers. 
Thus one patient, asked to give the loca- 
tion of London, said ‘Europe’ rather than 
England.’ (Bleuler, E. Dementia Praecox 
or the Group of Schizophrenias. Inter- 
national Universities Press, New York, 
1950) 


thinking, prearchaic. See archaic-para- 
Ogical thinking [S]. 


thinking, Preconscious (—, pré-kon’- 
us), One of the terms used by Fenichel 
d describe the preverbal, prelogical, pic- 
“ap phantasy thinking which precedes 
evelopment of logical thinking in 


small children, 


by the emotions and strives for 
l or poo T8e of tensions, it is full of wish- 
it ise fear-laden misconceptions. Second, 
imagos "ied out through concrete pictorial 
Third, it is a magical type of 
ject, ¢] The object and the idea of ihe 
Of the’ es object and a picture or mode 
objec object, the object and a part of the 
disting, € equated; similarities are not 
None Suished from identities; ego and 
80 are not yet separated. What hap- 
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Third Alternative 


pens to objects might (by identification) 
be experienced as happening to the ego, 
and what happens to the ego causes the 
same thing to happen to the object. . 
Last, the thinking is symbolic and thus 
vague, for the world is experienced and 
apperceived in symbolic forms. Stimuli 
that provoke the same emotional reac- 
tions are looked upon as identical. Thus 
if penis and snake provoke the same emo- 
tions, they are apprehended by a common 
conception: they are one and the same 
thing. Although illogical and ineffective, 
this preconscious phantasy thinking is an 
attempt to master reality. It does post- 
pone immediate discharge reactions and 
atempts to anticipate reality and bring 
about a more adequate discharge of ten- 
sions. 

With the acquisition of words and the 
development of the faculty of speech, 
thinking becomes logical and organized. 
Words can be linked to ideas. This is the 
decisive step in the final differentiation 
of conscious and unconscious and in the 
development of reality-testing. Now there 
can be precise anticipation of action 
through thinking, and instinctual excita- 
tions as well as the external world can be 
handled in a better way. 

Preconscious thinking, however, recurs 
in the adult in several different ways. Be- 
fore acquiring verbal formulation, all 
thoughts run through initial phases which 
resemble preconscious thinking. In dreams 
and in fatigue, words are retranslated in- 
to pictures. Conscious ideas may be sym- 
bols hiding objectionable unconscious 
ideas, and in dreams symbols appear not 
only in order to distort, but also as a char- 
acteristic of, archaic pictorial thinking 
visualizing abstract thoughts. In this way 
the fact that the symbol and the symbol- 
ized were once the same thing is utilized. 
Preconscious thinking may also appear as 
a substitute for unpleasant reality or a 
reality that cannot be influenced. This 
occurs, for example, in the magical day- 
dreaming phantasies of the hysterical pa- 
tient. In the compulsion-neurotic the 
magic power of concepts can be a. 
Pinally, psychotic thinking is identica 
am conscious thinking of small 
with the preconsclo Penichel. O 
hildren, described above. (Fenic hel, O. 
The Psychoanalytic T heory a Merani. 
W.W.Norton and Company, New York, 
1945) : 3 
third alternative. See alternative, third 


S.J. 


Thomism 


Thomism (té’miz’m, thd’-), n. [<Thom- 
(as Aquinas) + -ism.| The philosophico- 
theological system of Thomas Aquinas. 
From the standpoint of psychiatry Thom- 
ism is a conception of the world based 
upon the principle of a powerful father 
whose commands are natural law. Because 
this system is a representative product of 
the particular sociological culture in which 
it is rooted, it is of interest to students of 
cultural psychology and especially to 
those concerned with the psycho-analytic 
study of the races, societies, and cultures 
of man. This also applies, of course, to 
any and all other systems or ‘isms’ con- 
sidered representative products of a de- 
termining culture. 

‘Thomism is an ideological system with 
the unrecognized premise that “father is 
always right” or “it is right because fa- 
ther said so.” It is the ideological system 
which brooks no change and no investi- 
gation; and if it does (as it did even in 
the case of St. Thomas), scientific in- 
vestigation is used only to prove again 
that “father was right.” Such an ideologi- 
cal system cannot be proven either right 
or wrong. Its tenure depends entirely on 
its ability to serve as a vehicle to express 
ideas not incompatible with the needs of 
the individual. The failure of Thomism 
came when this obedience principle be- 
came an obstacle and the ideologies of the 
Reformation sought expression for the 
new investigative spirit which had already 
validated itself in practice. The old obe- 
dience dogma was not in harmony with it.’ 
(Kardiner, A. The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1945) 


thought, audible (thawt,/ aw’d-b’'l). A 
type of auditory hallucination in which 
the voice is projected into the patient 
himself, as though he could hear his own 
thoughts. These hallucinations with al- 
most no sensory components are com- 
monly designated as inner voices. Bail- 
larger referred to them as psychic hallu- 
cinations. These are hallucinations of con- 
ception rather than of perception. Patients 
May use the term ‘soundless voices’ to 
refer to essentially the same phenomenon. 


thought-blocking, See blocking. 


thought, imageless (thawt’, im’ij-les). A 
è ought completely devoid of optic pic- 
fac or representations, In the process of 

inking we are, in a way, concerned with 


770 J Tic Doulourcux 
pictures in the optic sphere. 
tures or images may come and go, the 
may be complete or incomplete, may have 
color or be devoid of it, may be bidimen- 
sional or tridimensional, or they may BA 
completely absent wi we have imaga 
less thought. (Schilder, P. Mind, Perce ; 
tion and Thought. Columbia University 
Press. New York, 1942) 


These pic- 
they 


sa 
thought, inclasticity of (—, wage 
i-ti ov). A term sometimes used to Ce 
scribe the reduction of the normal flow 
of thought, often observed in people 
old age. when thoughts become more nE 
more static than in the years ot york 
One may say of this type of patients ne 
‘they get very set in their ways. e 
F.J. (ed.). Psychiatry and the 1943) 
Charles C. Thomas, Springħield, Ill; 
thought-rehcarsal. See under rehearsal, 
obsessional [S.]. 


x < 
thymopathic (thī-mō-path ik), n Ia 
thymopath(y) + -ic.] E. Bleuler ely 
this term with the meaning atean o 
disturbed.’ The premorbid persona y 
the manic-depressive is ch 
lack of emotional poise, 
feelings of inadequacy and fru 
irascibility, and periods of sadness. 
personality characteristics 
from an early age and are presume™ cych 
evidence of inherited predispositi gi type 
patients constitute the thymopatn! 
of personality. 

ee T i A 
tic douloureux (ték’ aro- Ug 
painful tic; facial neuralgia.] A by ex- 


short 


a e 
ation, flushing of the face, watering fect 
and rhinorrhea. The condition pee 
either the second or the gion 
the fifth cranial nerve, or both. "i. 
division is rarely affected. The inter 


wee 
: sysms vary from Wo. 
sions between paroxysm. qh succeeding 


more severe. Many cases a 
enetic or trigger zones on h 
yea’ SARAH. stimulation of i E 
will evoke attacks. Tic douloureux 8 pults 
ally unilateral, is more common in aC g- 
over 40, and is more frequent among 
males. The cause is unknown, alt 
disease may be associated with d aie 
sinus pathology. There is probably 2 i 
hereditary factor. Treatment 1S dire! 


bi 


ts, 


Time-agnosia 


first toward remedying possible local 
causes. Trichlorethylene inhalations and 
alcohol injections into the peripheral 
branches of the nerve may be helpful, but 
the treatment of choice is retrogasserian 
neurectomy of the sensory root. Hynd- 
man considers the cerebellar exposure su- 
perior to the subtemporal, even though 
the former requires greater care because 
of the risk of injury to the facial nerve. 
Partial section is adequate and does not 
give the widespread loss in sensation seen 
with total section. Tic douloureux is also 
known as trifacial neuralgia, prosopalgia, 
Fothergill’s neuralgia, and chronic parox- 
ysmal trigeminal neuralgia. (Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease 89, 85, 
1939) 


time-agnosia (tim’-ag-nd’si-a), n. A con- 
dition in which the meaning of time is 
not comprehended, even though the pa- 
tient may speak of time. There is dis- 
orientation in immediate time, the patient 
is unable to estimate short time-intervals, 
and long intervals of time are frequently 
shortened. Thus, one patient with time- 
agnosia stated that World War I had 
ended four years before, whereas actually 
it had ended ten years earlier. Patients 
with time-agnosia are able to relate events 
of the distant past and their interconnec- 
tion with location, but cannot give the 
element of time of the event or time re- 
lations. Accompanying the time-agnosia, 
and probably a result of it, is an indif- 
ference to the past and future and a lack 
of concern about the condition itself. 
Time-agnosia follows trauma, such as 
head injury, especially of the temporal. 
area, cerebrovascular accident, and alco- 
holic coma. 

The trauma usually results in a men- 
tally confused state of short duration. 
Then the patient regains orientation in 
space, but remains disoriented in time for 
the immediate present as well as for past 
events, to a varying degree. Time-agnosia 
often disappears gradually, depending on 
the extent and degree of permanency of 
the original lesion. 

Davidson has described a syndrome of 
time-agnosia which includes post-trau- 
matic muscular hypertonicity, vascular 
eye-ground changes (congested discs), 
and diminution of the acuity of sensibil- 
ity in a generalized way. The prepsychotic 
Personality of such patients includes a 
certain simplicity of make-up and a weak- 
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Topectomy 


ness of the sexual impulse. They have 
ordinarily led a colorless, drifting life 
wherein time has had no particular mean- 
ing to them. (Davidson, G.M. A Syn- 
drome of Time-agnosia. Journal of Nerv- 


ous and Mental Disease 94, 337, 1941) 
tolerance, frustration. See frustration 
tolerance [S.]. 

topectomy (tO-pek’té-mi), 4. [<Gr. 


tópos, a place; a place or part of the body 
+ Gr. ektomé, a cutting out <ek, out of 
+ témnein, to cut. Cf. (salping ectomy.] 
A surgical operation for the excision (re- 
moval) of certain selected areas of the 
cerebral cortex (brain surface). The op- 
eration is performed as a therapeutic 
measure in certain cases of mental illness 
and hence is of great importance in psy- 
chiatry. 

Brain surgery as a therapeutic modality 
in psychiatric conditions came into prom- 
inence during World War II. ‘At the time 
of the entry of the United States into 
World War II relatively few laymen had 
heard of lobotomy or leucotomy, as the 
then current “psychosurgical” operations 
were called, and these operations gave 
little indication of changing psychiatric 
treatment and management markedly for 
a long while to come. . . 

‘With the discharge of the first of what 
evidently was soon to become a large 
number of psychiatrically disabled veter- 
ans, the public became actively concerned 
about their rapid rehabilitation. By Aug- 
ust 26, 1943, many relatives and guard- 
ians of patients who had failed to im- 
prove with shock therapy began to de- 
mand more rapid and drastic treatment 
and on this day the Veterans Administra- 
tion found it advisable to issue a com- 
munication concerning “prefrontal lobot- 
omy.” >? (Mettler, F.A. Selective Partial 
Ablation of the Frontal Cortex. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1949) 

At this time and for several years there- 
after prefrontal lobotomy or leucotomy 
were the psychosurgical procedures com- 
monly employed. But for a number of 
reasons these operations proved unsatis- 
factory and by 1947 they were being sup- 
planted by a new type of operation 
worked out by the Columbia-Greystone 
group and named by them topectomy. 

Essentially, the various operations prior 
to topectomy consisted in rendering non- 
functional certain areas of the cortex by 


Touching I 


severing (from beneath the cortex) the 
fibres communicating with these areas. In 
the topectomy procedure the approach is 
from above, i.e. the areas themselves are 
removed following direct surgical expo- 
sure of the brain surface. 

The subcortical approach had many dis- 
advantages. Because there was no expo- 
sure—the leukotome, or cutting instru- 
ment, simply being introduced into the 
white matter of the brain through a small 
burr hole drilled through the skull in the 
temporal area—the operator could not sce 
exactly what he was doing and was forced 
to manipulate the leukotome “blindly.” As 
a result it sometimes happened that more 
fibres than intended were cut. involving 
cortical areas which were to have re- 
mained intact. It was extremely difficult 
to be selective. Moreover, variations in 
anatomical structure sometimes resulted 
in the unwitting severance of important 
blood vessels and in unwanted interfer- 
ence with other structures. The supra- 
cortical, visual approach (topectomy ) ob- 
viates these disadvantages. 

The various psychosurgical procedures 
have a common rationale. In mental 
health there exists a sound balance be- 
tween ideas and emotions—or, to put it 
more technically, between the prefrontal 
cerebral cortex (controlling ideas) and the 
thalamus (controlling emotions). In men- 
tal illness this balance between ideas and 
emotions is upset. If the fibres connect- 
ing the thalamus with the prefrontal cor- 
tex are severed, the thalamus can no 
longer charge a patient’s ideas with dis- 
turbing, symptom-producing emotions. 

‘The following types of cases show the 
most favorable results: (1) Schizophrenic 
patients who, in spite of every kind of 
shock treatment, continue to manifest 
violent behavior, suicidal tendencies, hom- 
icidal tendencies, and destructiveness. . . 
(2) refractory obsessive-compulsive psy- 
choneurotics who remain uninfluenced by 
prolonged psycho-analysis, direct inter- 
view psychotherapy, and electroshock 
treatment. . . (3) involutional melan- 
cholia which has failed to respond to 
a ee .- (4) manic-depressive 
Ce = bb either a chronic depressed 
depressions ar nid we ye 9 — 

5 age, in patients over 
tes who have failed to improve after 
electroshock treatment.’ (Polatin, P. How 


Psychiatry Helps. H 
New York, 1949) oe es ee 
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touching (tuch’ing), 1. A disturbance 1n 
association, peculiar to schizophrenia, 1m 
which the only recognizable sociation 
to external stimuli consists of feeling with 
the hands the contours of objects within 
reach, This process is similar to ‘naming 
except that a different motor activity 15 
involved, See naming [5.|. 


(trans-fér’ens di- 
dilution (S.)] 
nsive transter- 
owing to the 


transference dilution 
ja’shun) [See (therapy) 

The diminution of the inte 
ence toward the therapist : t 
presence of sibling and identification 
transferences to other members of a 
group. See also therapy, dilution [S.]. 


transference, identification (~; gra 
ti-fi-ka’shun). A term employed by SKR. 
Slavson to establish a differentiation drat 
libidinal transference and sibling ete 
ference which occur in anal ; ede 
psychotherapy. It refers to the atti “ing 
and relations derived from identity 
with other members 


of a therapy group ae 
the desire to emulate or be like ene 
aiso transference, libidinal (Sls § 
transference [S.]. 


transference, libidinal (—, ji-bid’i-nal); 


The transference derived 
charged with libidinal and F 
that the patient had felt toward 
ents and now is re-direcung upana 
therapist. See also transference, iden 
tion [S.]; sibling transference [S]. 


sibling (rans- 


transference, sibling. See 
Jerence [S.]. 

c 
affect in dreams. 5€ 


[S]; 


n-al 


transformation of Senne 
affect, transformation of in drea 


transitional group (tri 
groop’). A therapy group devised ; 
dren (in latency period and puberty) 
do not require intensive group psy’ 


therapy but are unable to participi p 


-zish'u 
tran for chil 
) who 
cho- 
with 


confidence in ordinary socia 

form of ‘protective groups’ has b (Slav- 
veloped for these young patients. Ther- 
son, S.R. An Introduction to Group ford 
apy. The Commonwealth Fund, T 
University Press, New York, 1943, 
327.) 

transorbital lobotomy. See lobotomy» 


transorbital [S.]. 


e g -til, 
infantile (traw’ma, in’fan ae 
disagreeable 
hild very 


trauma, £ 
-tīl). The term for a painful, 
and tense situation which the ¢ 


Trauma, Primal 


often has to go through: these situations 
constitute experiences that are hard to ac- 
cept and consequently the individual tries 
to repress them. Freud used ‘traumatic 
experience’ as an equivalent term, One 
may say that infantile trauma is an emo- 
tional hurt, an injury affecting the mind 
just as a physical wound affects the body. 
Infantile trauma may be the basis for 
Many a neurosis that develops later in 
life and the trauma constitutes very valu- 
able psychic material for psycho-analytical 
interpretation, (Stekel, W. The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams. Liveright Publishing 
Corp., New York, 1943) 


trauma, primal (—, pri’mal). The orig- 
inal, supremely important, and most pain- 
ful situation to which the individual has 
been exposed early in life. Such a basic 
situation is necessarily of paramount im- 
Portance and very often constitutes the 
nucleus of the neurosis. 


trauma, puberty (—. pi’bér-ti). This 
term applies to the painful, disagreeable, 
Or unacceptable experiences that occur 
during the individual's period of puberty. 
ccording to Stekel, such traumatic ex- 
Periences during puberty are as impor- 
tant for the development of neurosis as 
the traumas suffered in childhood (see 
trauma, infantile [S.]), especially among 
girls, whose unpleasant sexual experiences 
can have fateful effects in their later lives. 
Stekel, W, The Interpretation ol 
Dreams, Liveright Publishing Corp.. New 
ork, 1943.) See defloration [S.]; tron- 
ma, primal [S] 


traumatic constitution. See constitution, 
traumatic [S]: 


pgumatic event. See event, traumatic 
traumatic experience (traw-mat'ik eks- 
Pér’i-ens). Same as trauma, infantile [S]. 


traumatic hysteria. See /rysteria, tratt- 
Matic [S.]. i 


traumatic neurasthenia. See neurasthe- 
"a, traumatic [S.]. 
pg matic scene. See scene, traumatic 


traumatization of the libido. See libido, 
Taumatization of the [S.]. 


traumatophilic diathesis. See diathesis, 
raumatophilic [S] 


] Triskaidekaphobia 


trends, katagogic (trendz’, ki-ta-goj‘ik). 
See under ego, satanic [S.]. 


triad, anal (triad, anal) [<L. ¢rias, 
ids, -ddos, the number three, 
a triad <¢reis, three.) A psycho-analytic 
term referring to the group of three prime 
or outstanding traits of the so-called anal 
character: (1) obstinacy; (2) parsimony; 
(3) pedantic orderlin Clinical psycho- 
analytic observations justified the validity 
of the connection that had been surmised 
between early strong anal interests and 
activities in childhood and the later ap- 
pearance of the three character traits 
above, which were grouped together and 
labeled by Freud as ‘the anal triad.’ In 
our everyday language the connection be- 
tween miserliness and the retention of 
stool, both having in common the tend- 
ency to hold on to something, or holding 
something back, is often clearly mani- 
fested. The folk saying, ‘he’s so tight he 
couldn't pass a raspberry seed,’ is an ex- 
ample of this ymbolic and metaphorical 


ambiguous language. (Sterba, R. Jntro- 
duction to the Psycho-analytic Theory of 
the Libido. Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs, No. 68, New York, 1942.) 
For further examples see phase, anal sec- 
ond. [S.]. 


trisexuality (tri’sek-shoo-al’i-ti), 7. [< 
L. trés also trīs, three + sexuality.] The 
symbolic representation, especially in 
dreams, of the three currents or aspects— 
man, woman, and child—in which sex- 
uality may be studied in a psycho-analyti- 
cal sense. In other words, trisexuality 
may be considered as a kind of triparti- 
tion of the mind by which the individual 
may have at the same time the impulses 
of the three trends of sexuality. The pa- 
tient will have simultaneously the desire 
to be a man, a woman, and a child, play- 
ing, at least symbolically, the three roles. 
(Stekel, W. The Interpretation of 
Dreams. Liveright Publishing Corp., New 
York, 1943) 


triskaidekaphobia (tris-ki’de-ka-fo’bi-a), 
n. [<Gr. triskaideka, treiskaideka, thir- 
teen <treīs, three + kai, and + déka, 
ten + phobia.| Morbid fear of (the num- 
ber) thirteen. Thirteen at table is viewed 
by many as an ill omen, and one more 
person is usually invited to join in the 
meal. The thirteenth day of the month 
is looked upon with dismay by those 
swayed by the superstition and, if it falls 


Tropical Neurasthenia 


on a Friday, with double dismay—for 
Friday, long referred to as ‘hangman's 
day,’ was the usual day for hanging a 
criminal in the England of old. To pre- 
vent the possible loss of such fearsome 
clients (who would not live in a house 
No. 13) many office buildings in New 
York, and particularly hotels, have no 
thirteenth floor or rooms No. 13, or multi- 
figured numbers ending with 13. Appar- 
ently the ‘baker's dozen’ (adding one roll 
for good measure, to avoid the severe pen- 
alties for short-counting) is an exception 
to this common fear of thirteen. 


tropical neurasthenia. See neurasthenia, 
tropical [S.]. 


true epilepsy (trd0’ ep'i-lep-si). Same as 
idiopathic epilepsy; see under epilepsy. 


true paranoia. See paranoia, idiopathic. 


true self (— self’). The sum total of an 
individual's potentialities which might be 
developed under the most favorable social 
and cultural conditions. Fromm consid- 
ers neurosis in terms of cultural pressures 
(which often thwart potentialities) and 
the interaction of people. Since some of 
the patient’s best potentialities are re- 
pressed, therapy aims at helping the pa- 
tient to become himself and discover his 
‘true self.’ Neurosis stems from the new 
needs a person’s culture creates in him 
and, as a secondary concomitant to cul- 
tural pressures, from the person’s de- 
privations and the frustrations of his po- 
tentialities. 

‘Fromm points out that in the course of 
therapy one often needs to stress the es- 
sential healthiness of some of the patient’s 
tendencies which had met with the dis- 
approval of his environment. The goal 
of therapy is not primarily to make the 
person adjusted to his culture but to de- 
velop a sense of integrity and a respect 
for his true self. All adjustments to the 
culture which violate a person’s integrity 
produce the feeling of guilt and shame and 
a loss of self-esteem. Fromm sees a real 
Tespect for oneself as essential to genuine 
ee and respect for others.’ (Thompson, 

. Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Devel- 
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‘Type, Attitudinal 


opment. Hermitage House, New York, 
1950) 

truth serum (trdoth’ sé’rum). See narco- 
therapy [S.]. 


type, attitudinal (tip, at-i-ti’di-nal). 
One or the other of two types of intro- 
vert and extravert attitudes toward the 
world and oneself, in the Jungian system 
of psychology. À N 
‘The introvert turns in upon himself, is 
absorbed in his inner world, while the 
extravert turns outward to the world, an 
is much more concerned with what goes 
on there than with his own private experi- 
ences. Both of these types he [Jung] sub- 
divides into thinking, feeling, intuition 
and sensation types. That is, there may 
be a thinking introvert, a thinking = 
travert, a feeling introvert or ane 
and so on.’ (Thompson, C. Paychioor’ r 
sis: Evolution and Development. nl 
mitage House, New York, 1950.) er 
version and extraversion are attitudini 
types; thinking, feeling, intuition, 4 y 
sensation are functional types. Jung nal 
lieves that—probably by | constitution’ 
determination—every individual is a Tal 
bination of one or the other een 
type plus one functional type of the ribes 
‘Whereas the functional type ret 
the way in which the empirical mé 
is specifically grasped and formem jon 
attitudinal type introversion-extray "Ca 
characterizes. the general psycho OE 
orientation, i.e, the direction of that gen- 
eral psychological energy whic sonal 
ceives the libido i be, sx Lan + 
which he belongs w , 
cele me to a manis psychological 
character. It alone, however, WO 
suffice. In addition, his general 
logical attitude, i.e. his way O 
to what meets him from withou 


; istin- 
in, must be determined. en 
guishes two such attitudes: eti ental 
and introversion. They represen vehi 


i i dition all ps 
tions that essentially con ee, name y, 


processes—the reaction f behaving, of 


through which one’s way O 
aeey experiencing, and bins i 
compensating through the unepni iy J 
given.’ (Jacobi. J. The Psychology “ior 8 
Jung. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tru 
Company, Ltd., London, 1942) 


a 


U 


uncinate seizure (un‘si-nat sé’zhér). See 
uncinate fit. 


unconscious, ambiguity of the (un-kon’- 
shus, am-bi-gù'i-ti ov THé). In conso- 
nance with the splitting of their person- 
ality many schizophrenic patients mani- 
fest an ambiguous attitude in their pro- 
ductions, and especially in their drawings. 
For instance, a schizophrenic will picture 
himself as a god and, at the same time, 
the opposite—a devil or a seli-mocking 
spirit—may also be portrayed to indicate 
a contradictory attitude toward his con- 
ception. (Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the 
Soul, Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1940) 


unconscious falsehood. See falsehood, 
unconscious [S.]. 


Unconscious homosexuality. Same as 
homosexuality, latent [S.]. 


unconscious memory. See memory, un- 
Conscious [S.]. 


unconscious motility. See motility, un- 
conscious [S.]. 


unconscious motivation. See motivation, 
unconscious [S.]. 


Unconscious processes. See processes, 
unconscious [S.]. 


unconscious sadism. See sadism, uncon- 
scious [S.]. 


unity of personality (i‘ni-ti ov pér-su- 
nal’i-ti). A psychiatric term_ indicating 
that the patient’s personality is emotion- 
ally well balanced and that there is a nor- 
mal unity in its functioning. In a normal 
individual, as also in a neurotic individual, 
unity of personality is maintained.. This 
unity, however, is affected in persons suf- 
ering from a psychosis, especially schizo- 
Phrenia, Janet maintained that in a schiz- 
ophrenic patient, the connection between 
the ego and certain complexes is more or 
less completely lost. This split is not rela- 
tive but, rather, absolute. Jung expressed 
imself in a similar way: ‘The dissocia- 
tion is no longer liquid and changeable as 
It is in a neurosis, but is more like a mir- 
Tor broken up into splinters.’ In schizo- 
Phrenia the unity of personality is broken 


into fragments. (Baynes, H.G. Mythology 
of the Soul. Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, 1940) 


universalization (ù-ni-vēr-sal-i-zā'shun), 
n. The security and support which pa- 
tients receive from one another in ana- 
lytic psychotherapy, by virtue of the well- 
nigh universal problems, attitudes, feel- 
ings, and urges they all have in common. 
As a result of this universalization, their 
feelings of guilt and anxiety are reduced, 


unlust (un-lust’, G. oon’loost), ». [<G. 
un-, not, non- + lust, pleasure, joy, de- 
sire] A German psycho-analytic term 
synonymous with the English terms ‘ego 
pain,’ ‘unpleasure,’ or ‘anxiety,’ of which 
‘unpleasure,’ literally the reverse or op- 
posite of pleasure, was made up as a di- 
rect replica of the German ‘unlust.’ 

Unpleasure, or unlust, refers to the sen- 
sation of mild discomfort or frustration 
tension that is felt in consciousness (by 
the ego) when instinctual trends, seeking 
gratification, are totally or partly opposed 
or blocked by the ego. This feeling of 
discomfort stands in marked contrast to 
the expected feeling of pleasurable relief 
from tension that usually results from the 
instinct’s arousal following full gratifica- 
tion of the instinct. 

The feeling of pain, unpleasure, frustra- 
tion, tension, or discomfort is frequently 
mixed with, or associated with, anxiety. 
Unlust, or unpleasure, represents ego- 
suffering as an antithesis to pleasurable 
instinct satisfaction. It is this state of af- 
fairs that embodies the catalogue of all 
neurotic symptoms. (Sterba, R. Jntro- 
duction to the Psycho-analytic Theory of 
the Libido, Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs, No. 68, New York, 1942) 


unpleasure (un’plezh’ér), 7. See walust 


[S.]. 


uprooted psychology (up-root’ed si-kol’- 
6-ji). This psychiatric term denotes the 
changed mentality exhibited by an indi- 
vidual who has been uprooted by force of 
circumstance, i.e. has had to leave his na- 
tive place with its physical, social, and 
cultural background that had surrounded 
him all his life. 

When removed from their customary 
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Urethral Anxiety 


environment and dislocated from their 
protective moral background, uprooted 
individuals deviate markedly from their 
inculcated reverence for original values 
and show symptoms parallel to those 
found in migrating hordes: recklessness, 
unregulated and indiscriminate sexuality, 
a marked lowered responsibility toward 
human life and property. (Baynes, H.G. 
Mythology of the Soul. Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, Baltimore, 1940) 
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Utility Value 


urethral anxiety. See anxiety. urethral 
iS. ]. 

urethral character. See 
thral [S.]. 

urophilia (ù-rō-fl'i-à). M. [<Gr. ouron, 
urine + -philia.| A pathologic love for, 
or interest in, urine; a synonym of uro- 
lagnia (qv). 
utility value. See 
pleasure [S.]. 


character, ure- 


value, utility and/or 


Aim A 


yv 


value, utility and/or pleasure (valu, 
U-til’i-ti and/6r plezh’ér). Since the hu- 
man infant at birth is ill equipped for sur- 
vival, there begins at once the long, grad- 
ual, infinitely complex process of learn- 
ing to live in the outer world. The organ- 
ism must become acquainted with itself 
and the environment and must acquire 
techniques of exploiting both in its own 
best interests. It must learn to adapt. 

Kardiner s ‘Active mastery [ie. a 
technique of adaptation] means the ca- 
pacity to exploit the utility (or pleasure) 
value of objects in the outer world for 
one’s own ends. In the development ot 
this technique motility and manipulation 
play a decisive role. Both of these add 
much to adaptation possibilities, but they 
also increase the complicity of the outer 
world; they alter the meaning of objects 
in the outer world, their utility and pleas- 
ure possibilities. . . From the very first 
experiences at the breast, the infant can 
have severe frustrations, and at this time 
the utility value of the mouth as a feeding 
executive and the pleasure value of suck- 
ing are intimately fused. These two func- 
tions of the mouth, the utility and pleas- 
ure value, mutually influence each other. 
If the pleasure value of the mouth is 
Predominant it is likely to lead to strong 
attachment to the mother, which is likely 
to exert a retarding influence on the de- 
velopment of adaptation to the outer 
world, Disappointments in these encoun- 
ters with the outer world are likely to in- 
Crease not only the pleasure value of the 
Mouth but the ego attitude of depend- 
ency, an attitude which strongly influ- 
ences the reactions to discipline later 
Instituted. This in turn diminishes the 
self-confidence of the individual and les- 
Sens his enterprise.’ (Kardiner, A. War 
Stress and Neurotic Illness. Paul B. Hoe- 

er, Inc., New York, 1947) 

Everything exploitable, objects as well 
as the manipulative, integrative tech- 
niques themselves, is assessed in terms of 
utility value, pleasure value, or both. 


vampirism, parasitic (vam’pir-iz'm, -pi- 
nzm, par-a-sit’ik [<vampire, a blood- 
sucking preternatural being or reanimated 
Corpse <F. vampire, of Slavic (ultimate- 
ly Uralo-Altaic origin); see parasit (opho- 
ia).] Baynes uses the expression para- 


sitic vampirism in a special sense, name- 
honeurotic patient com- 
sms are present which are 
y driving the person. These 
s have a demonic appetite—the more 
they have the more they demand. They 
know no reasonable bounds. Baynes be- 
lieves that the neurotic symptoms, such 
as phobias, obsessions, and aggressions, 
are similar to a devouring monster which 
overpowers and possesses the patient in 
the manner of a bloodthirsty vampire. 
(Baynes, H.G. Mythology of the Soul, 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, 1940) 


vegetative neurosis. See neurosis, vege- 
tative [S.]. 


vegetative retreat. See retreat, vegeta- 
tive [S.]. 


verbal masochism. See masochism, ver- 
bal [S.]. 


vestibular hallucination. See /allucina- 
tion, vestibular [S.]. 


vicissitudes of the instinct (vi-sis’i-tidz 
ov THE in’stingkt). See under libido, 
plasticity of [S.]. 


viscosity of libido. See libido, viscosity 
of [S:]. 


visions, hypnagogic (vizh’unz, hip-na- 
goj‘ik). The optic perceptions present in 
a state midway between sleep and waking. 
They are literally a phase of dream phe- 
nomena. In the hypnoidal state the indi- 
vidual is still conscious of his surround- 
ings, but his mind is poorly concentrated, 
the cortical functions being largely inhib- 
ited, The hypnagogic visions appear in a 
state intermediate between perceiving and 
phantasying. In the hypnagogic vision, 
however, there seem to exist two distinct 
interlinked attitudes, and it has not yet 
been determined whether this is repre- 
sentation or perception. Schilder thinks 
‘the difficulty in discussing these issues as 
to whether perception and representation 
are fundamentally different or similar to 
each other arises from the fact that iso- 
lation of psychic elements like cena 
and representation is artificial. (Se i 
der, P. Mind, Perception and Thought. 


vid 
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Visual Aurae 


Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942) 


visual aurae. See aurae, visual [S.]. 


voice, soundless (vois’, sound’les). See 
under thought, audible [S.}. 


vomiting, cyclic (vom’it-ing, si’klik, sik’- 
lik). A disorder of children which is char- 
acterized by attacks of vomiting. The at- 
tacks begin suddenly, last several days, 
cease abruptly, and then recur in inter- 
vals or cycles of several weeks or months. 
Because of this cyclic feature of the at- 
tacks, the disorder is also known as recur- 
rent vomiting. All evidence thus far ad- 
duced indicates that the condition be- 
tokens an emotional imbalance, and, ac- 
cordingly, Smith writes: ‘. . . the attacks 
are precipitated by all sorts of exciting 
factors. The child who is subject to the 
attacks is usually a nervous, high-strung 
individual and comes from a family which 
is often of the same sort.’ (Smith, C.H. 
Recurrent Vomiting in Children, Journal 
of Pediatrics 10, 719-42, 1937) 


[778] Vomiting, Nervous 


vomiting, nervous (—, nér’vus). A psy- 
chiatric term for functional vomiting oi 
psychogenic emotional or neurotic ongin, 
occurring most frequently in young wom- 
en between the ages of 20 and 40. It usu- 
ally expresses, in organ-language, sym- 
bolically and physically, the desire to 
reject a hated idea, or person, concerning 
whom there exist conscious and uncon- 
scious conflicts of an emotional nature; 
this is the only way out of the conflict 
left to these patients, because, 1N con- 
sciousness, they cannot stand their jo 
tility and yet cannot express it verbally. 

E Weiss and O.S.English report the fol- 
lowing case: ‘A young white woman, wit 
markedly repressed sexuality, develope’ 
frequent vomiting attacks after a, ma 
riage to which she had consented, in | 
main, because of her mother's hee 
Her passive and dependent nature a a 
allow her to express hostility openly a 
instead her unconscious mental forces 
caused her to vomit as though to say: 
“J cannot stomach this situation. 
chosomatic Medicine (2nd _ ed.). 
Saunders Company, Philadelphi 
London, 1949) 


and 


W 


wandering mania (won‘dér-ing ma‘ni-a). 
See wanderlust; wandering impulse. 


War neurosthenia. See neurasthenia, war 


war-neurosis (wawr nii-rd’sis). See shell- 
shock, 


Waxy flexibility (wak’si flek-si-bil’i-ti). 
Same as cerea flexibilitas. See catalepsy. 


weaned, mentally (wénd’, men’tal-i). 
he term used by Lindberg to denote one 
of the prominent features of psycho- 
infantilism, namely, the failure to achieve 
emotional independence of the parents or 
Parent-surrogates. Lindberg writes: ‘A 
number of adults, however, continue to 
Show signs of the uncertainty and help- 
wssness which characterizes the socially 
immature child, These people have not 
Teached the mental maturity normal for 
their age. They still feel the need of guid- 
ance and authority, of care and attention 
even in the simplest situations. Funda- 
iy, they have not advanced beyond 
eens Stage of domestic (within the home) 
Scialization, It is this property of never 
ERY really “mentally weaned” of help- 
hT and uncertainty when confronted 
found arge and small problems which is 
Wenna erone designated as psycho- 
tilism. e? (Lindberg, B.J. Psycho-Infan- 
1950.) Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 
-) See psycho-infantilism [S.]. 


White lie. See Zie, white [S.]. 


Ta criminal (wil’, krim’i-nal). Accord- 
tific © Abrahamsen, there is no such scien- 
that ntity as a ‘criminal will.’ He doubts 
crim Individuals exist who perpetrate 
Smee acts without having experienced 
ane kind of inner conflict more or less 
in he with some development of hate 
and ildhood, resulting in feelings of guilt 
sn a or in a self-punishing mecha- 
i When a man kills a person it is not 
eke ar-fetched to say that he killed him 
tha He time before actually committing 
tnd eee: (Abrahamsen, D. Crime 
sit te Human Mind. Columbia Univer- 
Y Press, New York, 1944) 


1S to surrender. See surrender, will to 


wit, ellipsis. See ellipsis wit [S.]. 


womb, father’s (wõom’, fa’THérz). This 
expression describes the displacement of 
the affection usually set apart for the 
mother and the placing of it on the per- 
son of the father. In this psychic ma- 
neuver the hate for the father gives way, 
on the son’s part, to a new affection, 
which is none other than that previously 
centered in the mother: the father be- 
comes, so to speak, ‘maternalized’ and is 
invested with a womb. 


women with penis. See penis, women 
with [S.]. 


words, microcosm of (wérdz’, mi‘kré- 
kozm ov) [<Gr. mikrdékosmos, a false 
compound for mikrós kósmos, small 
world.] A phrase used by Fenichel to 
characterize the function of words. Basi- 
cally, ‘words and worded concepts are 
shadows of things, constructed for the 
purpose of bringing order through trial 
acting into the chaos of real things.’ Thus, 
words create a replica of the real world, 
a ‘model world’ or microcosm, ‘The mac- 
rocosm of real things outside is reflected 
in the microcosm of things representative 
within.’ The normal individual uses this 
microcosm of words for calculating and 
acting out in advance, before real action 
is taken. To him, then, words will have 
the characteristics of the things that they 
represent, but they will not have the re- 
ality or ‘seriousness’ which the things 
have. The normal person has mastered 
the words and, by using his words, will 
master the real things. 

This mastery of the real world through 
words is markedly disturbed in the com- 
pulsion-neurotic. Being afraid of emo- 
tions, he is afraid of the things that cause 
emotions. He therefore retreats from the 
macrocosm of things to the microcosm 
of words. He tries to repeat the process 
by which as an infant he learned to use 
words to master frightening aspects of 
the real world. However, ‘under the pres- 
sure of his warded-off impulses’ words 
have now acquired ‘that emotional value 
which things have for other persons.’ 
They have regained the magical quality 
they first had in infancy when there was 
no clear differentiation between the mi- 
crocosm and the macrocosm. That is, the 
words themselves now have the values 
and meanings they express. Unconscious- 
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ly, words and thoughts are believed to 
have real effects. Therefore, the compul- 
sion-neurotic handles words and thoughts 
very cautiously. This is the origin of com- 
pulsive thinking. (Fenichel, O. The Psy- 
choanalytic Theory of Neurosis. WN 
Norton and Company, New York, 1945) 


writing, automatic (riting, aw-to-mat’- 
ik). The writing done by an individual, 
without conscious volition, while in hyp- 
notic trance. ‘Automatic writing is a 
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splendid means of gaining access to un- 
conscious material that lies beyond the 
grasp of conscious recall, The portion of 
the cerebrum that controls the automatic 
writing seems to have access to materia 
unavailable to centers that control speech, 
Consequently hypnotic verbalization of 
fcclings and impulses may not yield in- 
formation as vita! as that brought up 
through automatic writing. (Wolberg, 
L.R. Hypnoamlysis. Grune and Stratton, 
New York, 1945) 


L 


zone, erogenous. See erogenous zone. 


zone, primacy (zon, pri’ma-si) [See 
primacy (complete genital).] A psycho- 
analytic term denoting the most impor- 
tant zone in the hierarchy of certain spe- 
cific erogenous (erotogenic) zones in their 
relationship to others. In the developing 
child, some erotic zones, such as the 
Mouth, the anus, and the genital area, are 
the sources of particularly intense sexual 
Pleasure urges. er, as the child devel- 
Ops, these acquire a special significance, 
ecause they begin to play a specifically 
More powerful role. These more promi- 
nent erotogenic zones (or areas) of the 
ody, which are the site and source of 
Pleasure-affording stimulation to the 
child, tend to marshal and dominate the 
Pleasurable instinct excitation from other 
Odily areas, In this fashion, instinct 
Sratification can be displaced from the 
ess powerful or less important eroto- 


genic zones onto the more important 
zones, and vicarious, displaced, augment- 
ed gratification can thus be obtained 
through the discharge of instinctual ten- 
sions at the single dominant zone. These 
dominating erotogenic areas, by means of 
which more subordinated areas mav in’ 
instinctual discharge through displace- 
ment, have been called ‘primacy zones’ 
and the fashion in which the weaker or 
residual instinet sources are subordinated 
to the primacy zone has been termed 
‘libido organization.” 

In the development of the libido, one 
primacy zone tends to succeed another in 
a typical and characteristic chronological 
order: (1) the oral; (2) the anal; (3) the 
phallic; (4) the genital. (Sterba, R. Zn- 
troduction to the Psycho-analytic Theory 
of the Libido. Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monographs, No. 68, New York, 
1942) 
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